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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MARK; 

BEING    THAT    OF    THE    NEW    ANT)    DIRECT    MANIFESTATION    OF 

CHRIST  FROM  HEAVEN,  OF  HIS  ALL-CONQUERING  DIVINE 

POWER,  AND   OF  HIS  DIVINE  VICTORY. 

(SYMBOLIZED  BY  THE  LION.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


1.    DISTINCTIVE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  SECOXD  UOSl'^1,. 

THE  Gospel  by  Mark,  like  that  of  Matthew,  presents  the  tJieocratic  side  of  the  life  and  aots 
of  Christ;  while  Luke  and  John  hring  out  prominently  their  universal  bearing,  or  application 
to  mankind  generally.  On  this  common  ground,  however,  it  occupies  a  position  distinct  from 
that  of  Matthew.  Matthew  sets  forth  our  Saviour  as  the  Xew  Testament  King  of  the  Jews,  in 
whom  the  Old  Testament  has  been  completely  and  throughout  fulfilled;  Mark,  on  tho  other 
hand,  exhibits  Him  in  His  independent  Personality,  as  that  new  and  absolute  manifestation  of 
the  Deity  in  Israel  which  the  whole  Old  Testament  was  designed  only  to  pre-annour/ce  and 
make  ready  for.  Matthew  presents  the  history  of  the  Lord  as  that  of  the  true  Prophet,  Priest, 
and  King,  in  His  conflict  with  the  spurious  representations  of  these  set  up  by  traditionalism  ; 
while  Mark  shows  how  all  the  powers  existing  in  the  world,  representing  as  they  did  the 
various  phases  of  unbelief,  rose  in  opposition  to  the  Lord,  and  how  all  were  vanquished  by  His 
absolute,  victorious  power.  Hence,  in  the  narrative  of  Matthew,  the  history  of  Jesus  is  pre 
sented  as  the  summing  up  and  culminating  of  the  martyrdom  of  all  the  Old  Testament  worthies 
and  prophets,  as  that  deepest  and  fullest  suffering  which,  through  the  Spirit  of  all  grace,  be 
comes  and  forms  the  expiatory  service  of  the  great  High-Priest;  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  element  of  victory  and  of  triumph  (Isa.  ix.)  appears,  and  is  scarcely  kept  in  the 
background,  even  amidst  the  scenes  of  intensest  suffering.  In  the  narrative  of  Matthew,  Christ 
enters  upon  the  scene  in  order  to  remove  the  conditions  and  limitations  which  had  hitherto 
beset  the  course  of  history,  and  from  His  own  infinite  vantage-ground  to  transform  it,  and  give 
it  new  direction ;  in  the  Gospel  by  Mark,  the  coming  of  Christ  is  presented  as  the  absolute 
breaking  np  of  the  former  state  of  things,  by  which  the  elements  of  the  old  broken  "world  are 
reduced  to  subservient  material  out  of  which  the  new  kingdom  of  salvation  and  of  liberty  is 
constructed.  Tho  first  Evangelist  delineates  for  us  the  life  of  Jesus  in  its  theocratic  aspect,  and 
as  bearing  upon  universal  history;  the  second  shows  that,  besides  this  human  bearing,  tho  life 
of  Jesus,  both  in  its  nature  and  working,  carries  the  direct  impress  of  divinity.  Thus  the 
Gospel  of  history  is  followed  by  the  history  of  the  Gospel ;  the  Gospel  which  details  mighty 
suffering,  by  the  Gospel  which  delineates  mighty  achievement ;  the  Gospel  which  has  appro- 
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priately  been  symbolized  by  the  sacrificial  bullock,  by  that  to  which  even  antiquity  attached 
the  symbol  of  the  lion.  (See  the  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  p.  26.) 

Hence,  in  tracing  the  Gospel  history,  Mark  seems  to  have  viewed  his  subject  mainly  in  the 
light  of  that  prophecy  of  the  patriarch  Jacob  :  "  Judah  is  a  young  lion  "  (Gen.  xlix.  9)— a  pre 
diction  taken  up  once  more  by  Hosea  (xi.  10)  and  by  Amos  (i.  2),  and  swelling  into  a  note  of 
triumph  in  the  last  pages  of  Scripture  (Rev.  v.  8).  Accordingly,  although  the  great  adversary 
of  that  Lion,  even  Satan  himself,  goeth  about  like  a  roaring  lion  (1  Pet.  v.  8),  he  is  not  a  lion 
in  the  genuine  and  spiritual  sense.  The  simile  applies  only  allegorically,  in  reference  to  his 
bold  appearance  in  the  open  persecution  of  believers;  in  its  higher  symbolical  meaning,  that 
title  belongs  to  the  Lord  Himself.  In  this  respect,  Peter  has  well  described  the  agency  of 
Christ  (Acts  x.  38)  as  "  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil."  Mark  delineates  Christ 
as,  from  first  to  last,  pre-eminently  the  victorious  Conqueror  of  all  Satanic  powers,  lie  has 
left  us  a  record  of  the  manifestation  of  Christ's  power,  when  that  great  Lion  seized  upon  the 
ancient  world,  and  of  His  brief  but  decisive  victory,  after  which  only  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
world  are  left,  which  in  turn  furnish  the  materials  for  the  new  one. 

This  Gospel  of  the  intrinsic  power  and  life  of  Christ,  in  its  original  freshness,  as  it  is  reflected 
in  the  kindred  soul  of  the  Evangelist,  possesses  a  great  variety  of  distinguishing  characteristics, 
both  of  a  negative  and  positive  kind.  It  is  on  the  ground  that  it  springs  out  into  record  from 
his  own  peculiar  individual  life,  that  we  account  for  the  conciseness  of  this  the  briefest  of  the 
Gospels,  and  not  primarily  on  that  of  the  historical  occasion  for  its  composition  (Mark,  one  of 
Peter's  Evangelists,  relating  the  events  of  evangelical  history  by  way  of  explaining  his  preach 
ing).  We  can  understand  thus,  why  there  is  apparent  in  it  no  deliberate  leisurely  contem 
plation  of  things  and  events  ;  why  meditation  gives  place  to  rapid  and  picturesque  description; 
why  he  omits  the  longer  discourses  of  Jesus,  and,  when  he  does  record  any  of  His  discourses, 
selects  those  burning  words  of  controversy,  denunciation,  judgment,  or  triumph  ;  why,  occasion 
ally,  there  is  an  indulgence  in  hasty,  dashing  expression  (such  as  not  to  uput  on  two  coats,"  ch. 
vi.  9) ;  and  towards  the  close  he  even  breaks  off'  abruptly  and  begins  agaiu  (ch.  xvi.  9) ;  and 
why  the  arrangement  of  his  material,  though  distinct,  is  so  often  obscured  by  the  rapid  suc 
cession  of  the  great  events  described,  that  Papias  suggested  that  Mark  had  not  written  in  the 
order  of  succession,  such  as  he  conceived  it  to  have  been  (ou  ra£ei,  Euseb.  iii.  39). 

These  negative  traits  owe  their  origin  to  the  positive  characteristics  of  this  Gospel.  The  deeds 
of  divine  heroism  which  it  describes,  find,  as  it  were,  an  appropriate  body  in  peculiarities  of  ex 
pression,  whether  by  an  accumulation  of  strong  negatives  (ovxtr^  01/8*  is)  and  by  rapid  transitions, 
or  by  rapid  succession  in  the  narrative.  In  fact,  the  word  ei<0eW  may  be  designated  as  the  ap 
propriate  watch-word  of  our  Gospel.  While  Matthew  transports  us  gradually  into  the  events  of 
his  time,  as  he  relates  what  "  came  to  pass  in  those  days,"  the  peculiar  expression  "  immediately," 
''forthwith,"  "straightway,"  employed  by  Mark,  hurries  us  from  one  event  to  another.  So  fre 
quently,  indeed,  does  the  term  occur,  that  ancient  copyists  not  unfrequently  questioned  its  authen 
ticity,  and  in  Codex  D  it  is  even  omitted  in  several  instances.  (See  CKEDNEK,  Introd.  i.  p.  102.) 
It  is  this  vividness  of  description  also  that  leads  to  the  frequent  use  of  the  present  tense  in  the 
narrative  (ch.  i.  21, 40,  &c.),  and  to  the  introduction  of  the  very  language  used  by  individuals  (ch. 
iv.  38,  v.  8,  &c.).  On.  the  same  ground  also,  the  identical  Aramsean  words  are  introduced  which 
were  employed  in  the  actual  occurrence  (ch.  iii.  17,  22,  v.  41),  and  the  new,  customary,  or  popu 
lar  expressions  of  the  time  are  used  (fyvupiov ;  Kfvrvplmv),  But  while  the  Evangelist  rapidly 
sketches  his  great  picture,  he  also  greatly  delights  to  dwell  on  those  particular  events  which 
form  its  essential  features.  That  enthusiasm  and  vividness  of  realization  which  account  for  the 
brevity,  rapidity,  and  somewhat  dramatic  tone  of  the  narrative,  also  explain  the  introduction 
of  details  which  seem  to  give  life  to  the  scene.  Thus  we  have  certain  graphic  touches  of  de- 
•cription, — such  as  Christ  being  in  the  wilderness  among  wild  beasts ;  the  cursed  fig-tree  wither 
ing  to  the  root;  Jesus  asleep  on  a  pillow  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  vessel  while  crossing  the 
lake.  Along  with  those  lifelike  touches  of  the  historian's  pencil,  which  appear  in  the  de 
lineation  of  that  beautiful  simile  in  ch.  iv.  26,  or  in  that  of  the  gradual  cure  of  rhe  blind  man 
in  ch.  viii.  22,  we  also  find  a  freshness  and  accuracy  of  recollection,  as  iu  recallirg,  for  example, 
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the  name  of  Bartimams,  the  son  of  Timaeus,  the  blind  beggar  on  the  road  to  Jericho,  and  a 
childlike  affectionateness,  leading  to  the  frequent  use  of  diminutive  forms  of  expression,  guch 
as  "little  daughter,"  "little  child,"  &c.  Lastly,  from  the  same  causes  there  is  a  marked  ao 
curacy  of  details  in  reference  to  the  persons  introduced  on  the  scene,  the  particulars  of  time 
and  place,  numbers,  secondary  circumstances,  and  other  smnll  points,  more  especially  when  the 
Evangelist  describes  the  miraculous  cures  performed  by  the  Lord.  (See  CREDXER,  p.  103  seq.') 
Thus  the  second  Gospel  may  be  characterized  as  that  of  a  rapt  beholding  of  the  Son  cf  Clod 
manifesting  His  divine  power  by  His  divine  working.  The  victorious  work  of  Christ  pnsses 
before  us  in  a  series  of  great  life-pictures,  rapidly  succeeding  each  other.  His  mission  of  pardon 
and  grace  is  accomplished  in  a  fe\v  great  stages,  each  the  result  of  deepest  energy  and  zeal,  and 
the  manifestation  of  His  inmost  life.  It  is  as  if  the  heavens  were  rent  asunder,  and  were 
eternally  pouring  down  their  richest  showers  of  blessing.  Hence,  also,  both  the  attractive  and 
the  repelling  influence  of  Christ  are  sharply  and  decisively  set  before  us ;  the  enmity  of  un 
believers  rises  immediately  into  mortal  hatred,  while  the  people,  on  the  contrary,  gather 
around  Him  in  thronging  crowds,  bearing  with  them  those  who  need  His  help.  Sometimes 
there  is  not  even  room  to  stand,  nor  leisure  so  much  as  to  eat.  "  Nay,  His  active  love  shines 
forth  in  such  bright  effulgence,  and  kindles  such  enthusiasm  among  the  multitudes  which  sur 
round  Him,  that  on  one  occasion  His  kinsmen  were  about  forcibly  to  remove  Him  from  the 
throng,  from  an  apprehension  that  He  was  beside  Himself  (ch.  iii.  21).  He  produces  the  deepest 
impression  on  the  people ;  they  are  filled  with  wonder,  astonished  beyond  measure,  and  dis 
mayed,  wherever  He  makes  His  appearance  to  manifest  His  power  and  love/'  The  effects 
produced  correspond  to  the  influence  felt.  "  He  healed  many,  insomuch  that  they  rushed  upon 
Him  for  to  touch  Him,  as  many  as  had  plagues."  "Wherever  His  arrival  is  announced,  the  sick 
are  brought  from  all  the  neighborhood,  and  laid  in  the  street  on  their  couches;  and  they  be 
seech  Him  that  they  might  touch  if  it  were  but  the  hem  of  His  garment,  "  and  as  many  as 
touched  Him  were  made  whole."  Even  His  appearance  among  them  causes  the  people  to  be 
greatly  amazed,  so  that  they  tremble  for  joy  and  awe  (ch.  ix.  15).  But  every  deed  He  per 
forms  is  a  victory  over  the  hostile  powers.  Mark's  Gospel  is  not  so  deeply  pervaded  by  the 
anticipation  of  death  as  that  of  Matthew.  Even  of  Christ's  last  words  on  the  cross,  only  these 
are  recorded:  "My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me?  " — as  if  in  this  hour  of  agony, 
also,  we  were  to  hear  only  the  Lion's  cry  of  woe.  In  the  same  manner,  in  the  history  of 
the  resurrection,  only  its  astounding  features  are  prominently  brought  forward.  In  their  dis 
tress,  the  disciples  believe  not  the  tidings  of  His  resurrection,  whether  from  the  lips  of  Mary 
Magdalene,  or  from  those  of  the  two  disciples  to  whom  He  had  appeared  by  the  way.  But  as 
soon  as  Christ  Himself  appears  among  them,  and  upbraids  them  with  their  unbelief,  they  are 
completely  changed;  they  are  now  ready  to  receive  the  commission  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature.  A  continued  manifestation  of  His  power  attends,  after  His  resurrection  and 
ascension,  the  messengers  of  Christ,  and  confirms  the  word.  Thus  characteristically  closes  the 
Gospel  by  Mark,  even  as,  throughout  his  narrative,  his  eye  was  mainly  fixed  on  those  miraculous 
and  healing  manifestations  of  divine  power  by  which  the  world  was  shaken  and  transformed. 
In  this  respect  his  narrative  is  unique ;  it  exhibits  the  life  of  Christ  as  divine  power  pervading 
the  world.  Throughout,  it  presents  the  history  of  Christ  as  the  working,  manifestation,  and 
influence  of  the  God-man.  From  the  pages  of  Mark  we  gather  how,  at  the  time,  He  touched 
every  chord  of  feeling  in  the  souls  of  the  people — amazement,  fear,  confidence,  hope,  joy,  and 
delight ;  and  how  He  adapted  His  divine  power  to  those  varying  states  of  emotion,  whether 
by  reproof,  healing,  or  sanctification.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  Saviour  achieved  such 
immense  results,  the  impetuous  enthusiasm  which  characterizes  that  day's  work  in  which  Ho 
pervaded  the  world  with  the  power  and  efficacy  of  His  name,  and  the  victorious  strength  with 
which  He  triumphed  over  the  bondage  of  the  world  and  the  sorrows  of  the  grave,  and  rose  to 
His  throne  of  glory,  are  here  presented  as  the  grand  characteristics  of  the  divine  Redeemer, 
who  accomplishes  His  work  of  redemption  by  a  series  of  rapid  victories.  At  the  same  time, 
this  glorious  life  of  work  and  victory  is  to  serve  as  a  symbol,  in  the  light  of  which  we  are  to 
View  and  to  understand  every  deed  wrought  in  the  name  of  the  L?rd.  every  awakening  and 
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vivifying  operation  in  hearts  divinely  moved,  every  triumph  of  christological  power,  every 
lion-like  bound,  shout,  and  victory  of  faith  on  earth,  —  in  short,  every  outgoing  of  that 
eternal  energy  which  proceeds  from  the  throne  of  the  Son  of  God.  (See  LANGE,  Life  of  Jesus, 
I  p.  248.) 

Another  peculiarity  of  our  Gospel  deserves  special  mention.  It  will  readily  be  noticed  that 
•"he  Evangelist  lays  emphasis  on  the  periods  of  pause  and  rest  which  rhythmically  intervene 
between  the  several  great  victories  achieved  by  Christ.  Each  fresh  advance,  each  new  contest 
and  victory,  is  preceded  by  a  period  of  retirement.  Thus,  the  Saviour,  at  the  commencement 
of  His  work,  leaves  the  obscure  abode  of  His  humiliation  at  Nazareth,  that  by  humble  sub 
mission  to  the  baptism  of  John,  He  might  insure  His  victorious  progress.  Thence  He  retires 
into  the  wilderness ;  again  and  again  He  repairs  into  the  desert,  to  issue  forth  anew  and  to 
achieve  ever  larger  conquests.  Even  His  ascension  is  presented  at  the  close  of  our  Gospel 
under  the  peculiar  aspect  of  Christ  retiring  in  order  to  conquer,  by  His  power  and  blessing, 
the  whole  world,  through  the  instrumentality  of  His  ambassadors.  (See  this  feature  fully 
brought  out  in  Section  5.) 

[To  this  sketching  of  LANGE  may  be  added  the  remarks  of  a  thoughtful  English  critic, 
which  strikingly  agree  with  it.  "  There  are  many,  again,  whose  sympathies  are  entirely  with 
the  present,  who  delight  in  the  activity  and  warmth  of  daily  life,  who  are  occupied  with  things 
around  them,  without  looking  far  beyond  their  own  age  and  circle.  To  them  St.  Mark  ad 
dresses  a  brief  and  pregnant  narrative  of  the  ministry  of  Christ,  unconnected  with  any  special 
recital  of  His  birth  and  preparation  for  His  work,  and  unconnected,  at  least  in  its  present  shape, 
with  the  mysterious  history  of  the  Ascension.  ...  It  seems  natural  to  find  in  St.  Mark  a 
characteristic  fitness  for  his  special  work.  One  whose  course  appears  to  have  been  marked 
throughout  by  a  restless  and  impetuous  energy  was  not  unsuited  for  tracing  the  life  of  the 
Lord,  in  the  fresh  vigor  of  its  outward  power.  The  friend  alike  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter, 
working  in  turn  in  each  of  the  great  centres  of  the  Jewish  world,  at  first  timidly  sensitive  of 
danger,  and  afterwards  a  comforter  of  an  imprisoned  apostle,  himself  '  of  the  circumcision,'  and 
yet  writing  to  Gentiles,  St.  Mark  stands  out  as  one  whom  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  had  moved 
by  their  simple  force  to  look  over  and  beyond  varieties  of  doctrine  in  the  vivid  realization  of 
the  actions  of  the  '  Son  of  God.'  For  him  teaching  was  subordinate  to  action ;  and  every  trait 
which  St.  Peter  preserved  in  his  narrative  would  find  a  faithful  recorder  in  one  equally  suited 
to  apprehend  and  to  treasure  it."  WESTOOTT,  Study  of  the  Gospels,  pp.  205,  213,  214. — Ed.} 

5  2.    HISTORY  OF  MABK  THE  EVANGELIST. 

In  the  Book  of  Acts,  the  writer  of  our  Gospel  is  first  designated  as  John  Mark  (ch.  xii.  12, 
25),  then  as  John  (ch.  xiii.  5,  13),  and  lastly  as  Mark  (ch.  xv.  39).  Comp.  Col.  iv.  10;  2  Tim. 
iv.  11 ;  Philem.  24.  Originally  he  seems  to  have  borne  the  Jewish  name  of  John;  but  it  must 
not  be  imagined  that  on  entering  upon  the  duties  of  an  Evangelist,  he  arbitrarily  adopted  the 
Roman  name  of  Mark.  His  familiarity  with  tho  Latin,  which  may  be  gathered  from  the 
circumstance  that  he  afterwards  became  "the  interpreter  of  Peter"  (his  fpfjLrjixvrrjs^  according 
to  Papias  in  Euseb.  iii.  39,  Tren.  iii.  1  et  alia;  also  Tertullian,  Jerome),  may  have  been  due  to 
some  connection  between  his  family  and  Italy.  His  father,  or  some  other  of  his  relatives,  may 
have  been  a  proselyte  from  Rome ;  or  else  a  wealthy  family  like  that  of  Mark  may  have  had 
other  reasons  for  giving  him,  along  with  the  Hebrew,  a  Roman  name.  Certain  it  is  that,  in  his 
capacity  of  companion  to  the  Apostles,  he  is  generally  designated  Mark,  just  as  Saul  took  the 
name  of  Paul  when  engaged  in  his  great  work.  Later  ecclesiastical  tradition  has  in  the  present, 
as  in  other  instances,  availed  itself  of  this  circumstance  to  transform  our  Evangelist  into  two 
or  three  saints.  The  Evangelist  Mark  was  represented  as  being  a  different  personage  from  John 
Mark;  and  again,  these  two  as  distinct  from  the  relative  of  Barnabas  (compare  the  art.  Hark 
in  WIXER,  Real  Encycl.}.  Among  later  divines,  Grotius,  Calovius,  and  Schleiermacher  (Stud.  u. 
Krit.  for  1832),  and  still  more  recently  Kienlen  (Stud.  u.  Krlt.  for  1843,  p.  423),  have  endeavored, 
though  unsuccessfully,  to  maintain  the  existence  of  two  biblical  personages  of  the  name  of 
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Mark, — the  one  a  companion  of  Peter,  the  other  of  Paul.  The  fact  that  Mark  acted  as  Evan 
gelist  alternately  in  connection  with  Paul  and  with  Peter,  is  readily  accounted  for,  both  from 
the  vitality  and  mobility  of  his  temperament  and  character,  and  from  the  mutual  understanding 
and  accord  between  the  two  Apostles  themselves.  Nor  is  there  more  solid  reason  for  including 
Mark  among  the  seventy  disciples, — upon  the  conjecture  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  were 
offended  by  the  saying  of  Christ,  about  the  necessity  of  eating  His  flesh  and  drinking  His  blood 
'John  vi.  53,  60),  but  was  afterwards  restored  through  the  admonitions  of  Peter.  Strouge 
probability  attaches  to  the  supposition  that  Mark  himself  was  the  young  man,  of  whom  h 
relates  in  his  Gospel  (ch.  xiv.  51),  that  on  the  night  of  the  Lord's  betrayal  he  followed  Him 
clothed  in  a  light  night-dress,  which  he  left  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  when  he  fled  from  them 
(Comp.  OLSHAUSEN,  LAKGE,  Life  of  Jesus,  i.  p.  245,  and  our  comment  on  this  passage).  From 
the  Book  of  Acts,  we  gather  that  the  mother  of  Mark  was  a  wealthy  proprietress;  and  the 
supposition  does  not  appear  far-fetched,  that  she  may  have  owned  a  country-house  in  the  valley 
of  the  Kidron,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, — perhaps  even  the  garden  of  Gethsem.ine. 
At  any  rate,  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  character  of  that  young  man  and  the 
life  of  Mark,  in  whose  quick  and  ardent,  but  mobile  and  inconstant  disposition  sin  required  to 
be  specially  met  and  conquered  by  sovereign  grace.  Thus  we  find  that,  while  Mark  boldly 
accompanied  Paul  on  his  first  missionary  journey,  he  suddenly  forsook  him,  but  afterwards 
again  recovered  himself,  and  offered  his  services  in  other  expeditions  of  the  same  kind.  For 
further  particulars  respecting  the  young  man  mentioned  in  ch.  xiv.  51,  see  the  Notes  below. 

As  already  noticed,  Mark  was  the  son  of  an  influential  Christian  matron  of  Jerusalem, 
called  Mary,  in  whose  house  the  disciples  were  wont  to  meet  for  united  worship,  according  to 
the  custom  of  those  days  (Acts  xii.  12).  Mary  had  wholly  devoted  herself  to  the  cause  and 
service  of  Christ;  for  at  a  time  when  James  the  Elder  had  just  fallen  by  the  sword  of  Herod 
Agrippa,  and  Peter  lay  in  prison  awaiting  a  doom  from  which  he  was  only  delivered  by  a 
miracle,  she  risked  her  all  by  converting  her  house,  so  to  speak,  into  the  principal  church  of 
Jerusalem.  Indeed,  so  wrell  was  this  understood,  that  after  his  miraculous  liberation  from 
prison,  Peter  at  once  directed  his  steps  to  her  house,  as  the  great  centre  and  meeting-place  of 
the  disciples.  The  son  of  such  a  woman — a  worthy  companion  of  the  other  heroic  Maries  of 
the  Gospels — could  not  but  be  early  acquainted  with  the  blessed  truths  of  Christianity.  From 
the  expression  in  1  Pet.  v.  13  (VMS  /now),  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  Apostle  Peter  had  been 
the  instrument  of  his  conversion.  That  his  religious  convictions,  however,  depended  not  on 
those  of  any  man  in  particular,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that  his  peculiar  relation  towards 
Peter  did  not  prevent  him  from  joining  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  return  from  Jerusalem  to 
Antioch,  probably  with  a  view  to  that  missionary  tour  on  which  he  afterwards  accompanied 
them  in  the  capacity  of  an  evangelist  or  minister  (urn/per  77?,  Acts  xiii.  5).  But  this  step  was 
probably  taken,  mainly  at  the  suggestion  of  his  uncle  Barnabas  (Mark  was  avetyws  to  Barnabas, 
Col.  iv.  10).  We  are  not  informed  on  what  ground  our  Evangelist  deserted  the  mission  at 
Perga  in  Pamphylia,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem.  Luke  is  silent  on  the  point ;  although  Paul 
regarded  the  conduct  as  so  blameworthy,  that  when  he  and  Barnabas  resolved  to  undertake  a 
second  missionary  tour  (Acts  xv.  36),  he  firmly  refused  to  accept  the  proffered  assistance  of 
Mark  (Acts  xv.  38).  Nay,  of  such  importance  did  he  deem  the  matter,  that,  when  Barnabas 
insisted  on  allowing  his  nephew  to  accompany  them,  Paul,  rather  than  yield,  separated  from 
his  old  companion,  and  that,  too,  although  he  was  in  many  respects  under  considerable  obliga 
tions  to  one  who,  under  the  influence  of  that  love  which  thinketh  no  evil,  had  first  introduced 
him  to  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards,  with  an  unselfishness  truly  Christian,  had 
brought  him  to  Antioch,  to  share  in  the  work  going  on  in  that  city.  "\Ve  cannot  doubt  that 
Barnabas  had  spiritual  grounds  for  his  conduct  in  reference  to  Mark,  beyond  a  mere  natural 
feeling  for  his  young  relative,  and  that  large-hearted  charity  of  which  he  otherwise  had  given 
proof  (See  Acts  iv.  36).  Still,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  well-merited  reproof  administered  by 
Paul,  proved  of  greater  use  to  Mark  in  after-life  than  the  apology  offered  for  him  by  Barnabas. 
It  is  just  possible  that,  at  the  time,  some  of  the  views  on  which  Paul  acted  in  his  missionary 
libors  had  appeared  too  liberal  to  the  young  convert  from  Jerusalem.  Even  Barnabas  does 
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not  seem  to  have  always  felt  equally  confident  on  the  subject  (Gal.  ii.).  Suffice  it  that  the 
presence  of  Mark  was  the  occasion  of  "sharp  contention"  and  separation  between  the  two 
missionaries,  who  now  took  up  different  fields  of  labor.  Paul  went  from  Syria  dirsetly  to 
Cilicia ;  while  Barnabas  took  ship  for  Cyprus,  his  native  island,  where  also,  on  his  first  journey 
he  had  commenced  a  mission.  It  deserves  special  notice,  that  while  Paul  was  in  the  habit  of 
commencing  a  missionary  tour  by  revisiting  the  place  where  on  a  former  occasion  he  had  first 
labored,  he  this  time  ceded  it  to  Barnabas.  It  is  on  this  occasion,  that  Luke  for  the  first  time 
designates  our  Evangelist  simply  by  the  name  of  Mark  (Acts  xv.  39).  But  the  spirit  of  apos 
tolic  peace  soon  overcame  the  temporary  misunderstanding  and  disagreement.  Hence,  we 
afterwards  find  Mark  among  the  assistants  of  Paul  during  the  time  of  his  first  captivity  at 
Eome  (Col.  iv.  10  ;  Philem.  24),  i.  e.,  about  the  year  62.  At  a  somewhat  later  period,  however, 
he  seems  to  have  been  with  Peter  at  Babylon  (1  Pet.  v.  13),  whence  the  Apostle,  addressing 
the  disciples  in  Asia  Minor,  sends  salutations  from  Marcus  his  son.  For  we  regard  the  follow 
ing  as  settled  points :  First,  that  Babylon  means  the  place  of  that  name,  and  not  Eome,  as  it 
could  have  served  no  rational  purpose  to  conceal  the  name  of  a  place  under  a  mystical  title, 
which  might  so  readily  be  misunderstood ;  secondly,  that  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  bears  evi 
dent  marks  of  having  been  composed  at  the  time  when  the  persecution  of  Christians  through 
out  the  Eoman  Empire  was  just  beginning,  and  the  Jews  were  preparing  for  their  last  great 
war  of  nationality,  i.  e.,  some  time  after  the  year  62.  But  as,  during  his  second  captivity,  Paul 
charged  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv.  11)  to  bring  Mark  with  him  to  Eome  (probably  from  Asia 
Minor),  the  supposition  is  probable,  that  our  Evangelist  was  at  the  time  returning  from  Babylon. 
It  is  easily  supposable,  that  in  those  great  and  portentous  days — when,  in  rapid  succession,  the 
Epistle  of  James,  that  to  the  Hebrews,  and  the  First  Epistle  of  Peter  were  addressed  to  Jewish 
Christians,  with  the  view  of  warning  them  against  the  danger  of  apostasy,  and  of  entreating 
them  to  bear  with  patience  the  trials  and  sufferings  which  were  approaching — Mark  had  been 
employed  as  the  medium  of  special  communication  between  Paul  and  Peter.  At  any  rate, 
there  is  nothing  strange  in  an  interchange  of  service  in  the  common  work  of  the  Lord,  just  as 
Silas  was  both  a  companion  of  Paul,  and  also  engaged  with  Peter  in  the  work  of  the  Lord. 
Such  special  missions  would  be  peculiarly  in  consonance  with  the  bold  and  valiant  character 
of  Mark ;  and  hence,  we  do  not  wonder  to  find  him  ranged  by  the  side  of  the  chief  Apostles, 
like  a  young  lion,  at  the  most  dangerous  points  of  attack,  now  at  Babylon,  and  now  again  at 
Eome.  But  from  this  commission  of  Paul  to  Timothy,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
latter  was  in  circumstances  to  obey  it.  In  all  probability,  Peter  arrived  at  Eome  about  the 
same  time  as  Mark;  as  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  Peter  suffered  martyrdom 
at  Eome  along  with  Paul,  about  the  year  G8.  This  fact,  again,  is  the  foundation  for  the  other 
statements  of  antiquity  (Papias  in  Euseb.  iii.  39;  Iren.  iii.  1,  and  others),  to  the  effect,  that 
Mark  acted  as  interpreter  (ipurjvfvTijs)  to  Peter.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  suppose,  with  Kuinoel, 
that,  according  to  this  statement,  Mark  translated  into  Greek  what  Peter  spoke  in  Aramaean ; 
nor,  with  Meyer  (who  quotes  from  Jerome  a  statement  evidently  marked  with  a  dogmatic  bias), 
that  the  expression  Hermeneutes  merely  meant  a  secretary,  whose  duty  it  was  to  put  on  paper 
the  oral  communications  of  the  Apostle  (Comp.  MEYER,  Introd.  to  the  Gospel  of  jl/anfc,  p.  2). 
It  is  evident  that  Mark,  who  was  familiar  with  the  manners  and  language  of  Eome,  could  render 
important  assistance  to  Peter  in  Italy,  as  "interpreter"  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  that  too,  not 
withstanding  the  apostolic  gift  of  tongues.  It  is  also  sufficiently  well  attested  (Euseb.  vi.  14; 
Clemens  AlaT.  Jlypot.  6)  that  Mark  was  with  Peter  at  Eome, — a  statement  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  ecclesiastical  hypothesis,  according  to  which  the  Babylon  of  1  Pet.  v.  13  means  the 
city  of  Eome  (Euseb.  ii.  15 ;  Hieron.  Vir.  HI.  8).  The  Gospel  of  Mark  presents  evidence  of  a 
protracted  intercourse  with  Peter,  as  plainly  as  that  of  Luke  shows  that  this  Evangelist  must 
have  enjoyed  continued  intercourse  with  Paul.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  New  Testament  idea 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  so  fully  developed  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark  as  in  the  Epistles  of 
Peter;  yet  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelist  presents  Christ  chiefly  as  the  Lord  of  that  kingdom, 
and  as  the  conqueror  of  Satan  and  his  legions, — and  that  in  so  marked  a  manner,  as  if  the 
sacred  historian  had  adopted  for  his  motto  the  testimony  of  Peter,  Acts  x.  28.  Similarly,  also, 
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Irenasus  (iii.  1  ;  comp.  Eusebius  v.  8)  records  that,  after  the  death  of  the  Apostles  Paul  and 
Peter  at  Rome,  Mark,  as  the  disciple  and  interpreter  of  Peter,  wrote  down  the  statements  of 
that  Apostle.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (Hypot.  6  ;  see  Euseh.  vi 
14),  Murk  composed  his  Gospel  during  the  lifetime  of  Peter,  in  accordance  with  the  request 
of  that  Apostle's  converts,  and  Peter,  who  was  cognizant  of  the  fact,  did  not  interpose  in  the 
matter.  (For  othev  similar  testimonies,  see  CKEDNEE,  p.  113.)  In  that  c;ise,  we  must,  of  course, 
not  confound  the  first  draft  with  the  final  revision  of  the  work.  According  to  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  antiquity,  Mark  went,  after  the  death  of  Peter,  to  Alexandria,  where  he  founded 
a  Christian  church  (Euseh.  iii.  39),  hecame  its  first  bishop,  and  suffered  martyrdom  (Epiphan. 
Ilwres.  li.  6;  Euseb.  ii.  16;  Ilieron.  Vir.fllust.  ii.  8,  and  others).  The  city  of  Venice,  it  is  well 
known,  has  selected  St.  Mark  as  its  patron-saint,  and  consecrated  the  renowned  church  of  St. 
Mark  to  his  name. 

There  is  an  entire  correspondence  between  the  character  of  Mark,  and  that  of  his  Gospel. 
And  this  is  another  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  the  human  form  and  aspect  of  a  Gospel  depended 
on  the  individuality  of  the  Evangelist,  and  on  the  point  of  view  which  he  took,  deciding  him 
in  selecting,  arranging,  and  presenting  the  historical  material  at  his  command.  It  may  yet 
require  some  time  before  views  like  these  will  prevail  in  the  schools,  and  the  common  error  be 
discarded,  that  the  auxiliaries  and  aids  which  the  writer  had  enjoyed  were  the  main  thing,  and 
the  mental  characteristics  of  the  historian  only  secondary,  if,  indeed,  at  all  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Mark  the  Evangelist,  ardent  and  energetic  (a  kindred  companion  to  Peter),  kindly, 
warm-hearted,  and  affectionate  (a  nephew  of  Barnabas,  in  the  spiritual  sense  also),  liberal  and 
original  in  his  views  (a  friend  of  Paul),  was  called  by  the  Lord  to  transmit  unto  the  Church  a 
Gospel,  in  which  it  is  shown  how  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judnh  became  the  Lamb  of  God, 
and  how  all  human  heroism  finds  both  its  harmony  and  transfiguration  in  the  glorious  achieve 
ments  and  conquests  of  the  God-man.  Thus  the  Gospel  of  actual  personal  suffering,  follows 
that  of  history  and  of  historical  suffering.  [Lange's  thought  seems  to  be,  that  Mark  represents 
the  God-man  in  his  concrete  and  actual  personality,  almighty  both  in  his  miracles  and  his 
passion,  while  Matthew  presents  him  more  as  an  object  of  prophecy.  —  Ed.] 

§  3.     COMPOSITION  AXD   INTEGRITY  OF  THE   GOSPEL. 

The  oldest  testimony  as  to  the  origin  of  the  second  Gospel  is  that  of  Papias,  Bishop  of 
Hierapolis,  dating  from  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  and  communicated  by  Eusebius 
(Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  39):  "Mark,  being  the  interpreter*  of  Peter,  wrote  down  with  great  accuracy 
•whatever  he  interpreted  fin  other  words,  what  Peter  stated),  though  he  recorded  not  in  the 
order  (ou  /n«Woi  T<i£fi)  in  which  it  was  spoken  or  done  by  the  Lord  (i.  e.,  as  Matthew,  who 
arranged  and  combined  together  the  sayings  and  the  history  of  the  Saviour)  ;  for  he  neither 
heard  nor  followed  our  Lord  (as  His  disciple),  but,  as  before  said,  he  was  afterwards  the  com- 
panion  of  Peter,  who  arranged  his  instructions  as  was  necessary  (for  popular  teaching  i.  <?.),  but 
did  not  give  a  history  of  our  Lord's  discourses  (which  was  one  of  Matthew's  i«rriu  objects). 
Wherefore  Mark  has  not  erred  in  any  way  by  writing  some  things  as  he  remembered  them. 
Tor  he  was  careful  of  one  thing,  not  to  omit  anything  of  what  he  had  heard,  or  to  falsify  (or 
add)  anything  in  these  accounts."  It  appears  to  us,  that  in  his  excessive  anxiety  to  vindicate 
the  apostolic  authority  of  this  Gospel,  Papias  has  represented  the  undoubted  fact  of  a  con« 
nection  between  Mark  and  Peter,  as  it'  the  Evangelist  had  been  merely  the  penman  of  the 
Apostle.  Hence  the  other  ancient  testimony,  derived  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  from  primitive 
tradition,  and  recorded  in  extracts  from  the  Hypotyposes  (in  Euseb.  vi.  14),  must  be  regarded 
as  supplementary  of  this  account.  According  to  the  statement  of  Clement,  a  great  number 
of  those  who  had  heard  Peter  proclaiming  the  word  of  God  at  Rome  requested  Mark,  who 
had  followed  the  Apostle  for  a  long  time,  and  well  remembered  what  he  had  said,  to  reduce  to 
writing  what  the  Apostle  had  declared.  It  is  added  that  Peter  was  cognizant  of  this,  and 


»  [Lange  translates  by  the  word  gedolmetscJtt.    The  original  is  t^v^novtvat,  and  denotes  what  Peter  related  from 
memory.—  Ed.} 
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encouraged  it  (the  work  as  a  whole) ;  •while,  at  the  same  time,  he  abstained  from  all  active 
interference,  either  in  the  way  of  directing  or  restraining  (in  its  individual  parts).  We  leave 
it  to  others  to  translate  the  passage  so  as  to  mean  that  he  neither  hindered  nor  encouraged 
(irpoTpenriKcas)  the  matter.  His  encouragement  of  the  work  as  a  whole  (n-porpfTrnKcbsr)  consisted 
in  this,  that  he  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  omit  anything  from,  or  to  add  unto,  its  individual 
portions.  It  was  the  approbation  of  a  work  bearing  evidence  of  independent  authorship. 
This  view  of  the  passage  agrees  with  the  earlier  account  in  Eusebius  (ii.  15).  In  both  cases,' 
the  ostensible  reason  assigned  for  the  work  is  the  same.  We  are  told  that  Peter  was  cog-| 
nizant  of  the  fact  that  Mark  had  composed  the  Gospel  by  the  revelation  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  zeal  of  those  who  solicited  the  Gospel ;  finally,  that  he  gave  his 
authority  to  the  work  in  order  that  it  might  be  read  in  the  churches.  On  these  grounds  the 
earlier  Fathers  were  warranted  in  designating  our  Gospel  as  that  of  Peter,  so  far  as  its  sub 
stance  is  concerned,  without  thereby  invalidating  the  originality  of  Mark,  so  far  as  the  style 
and  arrangement  of  material  are  concerned.  (Justin,  c.  Try  ph. :  TO.  dirofivrjiioiffvuara  ntrpov- 
Tertull.  c.  Marc.  4,5:  "Marcus,  quod  edidit  Evangelium  Petri  aclfirmetur,  cujus  interpres 
Marcus";  Euseb.  ii.  15;  Hieronym.  Vir.  III.  8.) 

A  very  slight  examination  will  suffice  to  convince  the  student,  that  in  the  third  Gospel  tho 
distinctive  mental  characteristics  of  Luke  coincided  with  the  views  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and 
exactly  met  the  wants  of  well-educated  Grecian  inquirers  and  converts.  Similarly,  in  our 
Gospel  we  note  how  the  mental  characteristics  of  Mark  corresponded  with  the  manner  in  which. 
Peter  presented  the  truth,  while  at  the  same  time  they  also  harmonized  with  the  wants  of  Roman 
Christians,  and  were  peculiarly  suited  to  the  popular  mind  in  the  capital.  This  fact,  along  with 
the  special  occasion  for  the  composition  of  the  Gospel,  must  be  regarded  as  giving  its  tone  to 
the  narrative.  But  before  proceeding  to  consider  this  factor,  we  must  refer  to,  and  refute,  some 
of  the  more  popular  theories  on  the  subject.  These  are:  1.  Mark  was  merely  a  compiler,  who 
derived  his  Gospel  from  those  of  Matthew  and  of  Luke,  if  cot  from  the  former  alone.  2.  The 
Gospel  of  Mark  was  the  original  record  from  which  the  other  two  were  copied.  3.  The  Gospel 
of  Mark  and  those  of  the  other  two  Evangelists  were  equally  derived  from  a  primitive  Gospel 
or  tradition.  4.  The  Gospel  of  Mark  was  written  for  a  special  purpose  (Tendewschrift'). 
Lastly,  5.  The  special  notion  of  those  who  carry  their  views  of  inspiration  so  far  as  to  ignore 
throughout  Scripture,  and  in  our  Gospel  also,  all  human  individuality. — The  first  of  these  views 
was  propounded  in  its  most  extreme  form, —  viz.,  that  Mark  was  merely  the  pedisequus  et 
Ireviator  of  Matthew, —  by  Augustine,  De  consensu  Evang.  1,  2,  and  after  him  by  Euthym. 
Zigadenus  and  Michaelis.  In  a  less  extreme  manner,  Michaelis,  Griesbach,  Sauiiier  (On  the 
sources  of  the  Gospel  of  Marie,  1825),  Theile,  Strauss,  Von  Ainmon,  and  others,  maintain  that 
our  Evangelist  made  use  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  To  this  we  reply,  1st,  That  Mark  introduces 
a  number  of  things  not  mentioned  at  all  in  the  other  Gospels  (ch.  iii.  20, 21,  iv.  26-29,  vii.  31-37, 
viii.  22-2C,  ix,  11-14,  xiv.  51,  52,  xvi.  9-11) ;  and  that  he  is  marked  by  a  peculiar  way  of 
presenting  matter  which  he  has  in  common  with  the  others  (ch.  i.  42,  v.  4,  5,  vii.  3,  4,  ix.  21-26, 
x.  24,  34,  49,  xii.  32-34).  2.  The  Gospel  of  Mark  commences  and  closes  in  an  independent 
manner,  and  the  material  which  it  has  in  common  with  Matthew  and  Luke  (39  sections),  with 
Matthew  alone  (23  sections),  or  with  Luke  alone  (18  sections),  is  presented  in  an  independent 
form.  Hence,  these  critics  felt  it  necessary  to  modify  the  original  hypothesis  of  Augustine  as 
stated  above. — The  second  hypothesis,  that  the  Gospel  of  Mark  contains  the  original  and  prim 
itive  record  from  which  the  other  narratives  were  derived,  was  first  propounded  by  Herder,  and 
adopted  by  Storr,  Wilke,  Weisse,  Reuss,  and  Ewald.  Of  late,  critics  have  even  gone  further, 
and  assigned  to  our  Evangelist  the  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  (HixziG,  On  John 
Marie;  or,  which,  John  was  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Revelation?  Zurich,  1843).  But  it  is 
evident  that  the  other  two  Evangelists  furnish  too  many  details  of  their  own — such  as  the 
history  of  Christ's  infancy,  the  longer  discourses  of  Jesus,  &c., —  to  warrant  us  in  supposing 
that  their  narrative  was  derived  from  Mark.  Add  to  this  the  consideration,  that  they  also 
have  their  peculiar  manner  of  presenting  and  arranging  the  evangelical  history. — The  third 
hypothesis,  of  the  existence  of  some  primitive  Gospel,  from  which  the  canonical  Gospels  were 
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derived,  may  now  be  regarded  as  finally  discarded.  The  Aramaean  Matthew,  to  which  Papiaa 
refers,  could  not  have  been  that  primitive  Gospel,  as  Corrodi  and  others  suggest  (see  EBUARD, 
Evangelical  Kritik,  p.  5),  since  our  first  Gospel  is  itself  a  Greek  version  of  it.  The  same 
objection  applies  to  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  (Niemeyer  and  others),  which  was  merely  a 
Jiukco-Christian  and  interpolated  edition  of  Matthew ;  while  the  hypothesis  of  Herder  and  of 
Eichhorn,  of  an  original  Gospel  now  wholly  lost,  is  evidently  a  baseless  fiction.  Greater  im 
portance  attaches  to  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of  an  original  evangelical  oral  tradition 
which,  in  some  considerable  degree,  became  fixed  iu  a  written  form  (Eckermann,  Gieseler) 
Nor  is  it  a  sufficient  objection  to  this  hypothesis,  that  the  Apostles  at  an  early  period  became 
separated  from  each  other ;  for  each  original  witness  told  and  retold  the  evangelical  narrative 
of  and  by  himself.  There  was  a  mutual  and  unceasing  narration  of  the  same  history.  More 
over,  we  gather  from  Luke  i.  1,  that  at  a  very  early  period  there  existed  individual  sketches, 
memorabilia,  relating  to  events  in  the  history  of  our  Lord.  It  will  be  readily  understood  how- 
witnesses  of  such  events  would  feel  constrained  to  write  down  these  glorious  facts;  nor  is  it 
improbable  that  such  narratives  may  have  been  disseminated,  until  they  were  incorporated 
into,  or  superseded  by,  the  four  Gospels.  But  this  hypothesis  of  an  original  Gospel  must  be 
modified  in  its  application,  in  three  respects:  1.  The  first,  second,  and  fourth  Gospels  are  evi 
dently  derived  from  the  personal  recollection  of  the  Apostles ;  and  the  third  Gospel,  at  least 
indirectly.  2.  The  unique  style  of  the  Gospels,  their  peculiar  apostolic  simplicity,  could  have 
been  produced  only  by  the  continuous  influence  of  the  apostolic  spirit.  3.  So  far  as  the  form  is 
concerned,  the  mental  individuality  of  the  Evangelists  constituted  a  most  important  element  in 
shaping  the  historical  materials  at  their  command. — In  reply  to  the  fourth  hypothesis,  defended 
by  Baur,  Schwegler,  Kostlin,  and  others,  that  the  Gospel  of  Mark  was  written  with  a  special 
object,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  this  has  fallen  to  the  ground  along  with  the  peculiar  notions 
about  Ebionism  upon  which  it  was  reared.  The  main  source  whence  the  Gospel  narratives 
were  derived  was  the  vivid  recollection  of  the  Apostles,  deepened,  strengthened,  and  purified 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  Thus  Mark  depended  on  the  narrative  of  Peter,  which  shaped  itself  in 
accordance  with  the  peculiar  point  from  which  that  Apostle  viewed  the  facts  of  the  Gospel. 
As  a  secondary  source  of  information,  our  Evangelist,  no  doubt,  drew  from  that  general 
evangelical  tradition,  which  had  in  particular  instances  been  chronicled  by  eye-witnesses. 
As  to  the  origin  of  this  tradition,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  bear  in  mind,  that  both  the 
evangelical  narratives  themselves,  and  the  peculiar  form  in  which  they  were  couched,  origi 
nated  in  evangelical  faith  and  feeling,  and  that  their  integrity,  afiectionateness,  and  simplicity 
were  due  to  the  inspiration  of  these  writers.  Thus,  our  Evangelist  drew  his  materials  from 
subjective  recollection  (on  the  part  of  Peter),  which  in  turn  rested  on  the  more  general  basis 
of  objective  recollection  (in  apostolic  tradition).  This  material  took  form  in  agreement  with 
his  particular  charisma;  i.  c.,  objectively  under  the  influence  of  inspiration  by  the  Spirit,  and 
subjectively  under  that  of  his  mental  idiosyncrasy. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Irenrous  (iii.  1),  Mark  published  his  Gospel  after  the  death 
of  Peter  and  Paul  (e^oSoi',  not  their  departure,  as  Mill,  Grabe,  Ebrard,  and  others  render  it). 
There  is  no  contradiction  between  this  and  the  statement  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  to  the 
effect  that  this  narrative  had  been  composed  during  the  lifetime  of  Peter,  as  Ircnaous  refers 
not  to  the  commencement,  but  to  the  close  of  its  composition.  For  the  purpose  of  introducing 
the  apocryphal  story  of  the  victory  of  Peter  over  Simon  Magus  at  Rome,  Eusebius  has  fixed 
the  time  of  the  Apostle's  stay  in  the  capital  in  the  third  year  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  (A.  D 
43),  evidently  post-dating  it.  The  publication  of  Mark's  Gospel  must  have  taken  place  between 
the  year  68  and  70.  That  it  was  written  prior  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  we  gather 
from  the  circumstance  that  in  ch.  xiii.  the  Evangelist  relates  the  prediction  of  that  event  without 
referring  to  its  fulfilment.  Hence  it  must  have  been  composed  about  the  same  time  as  that  by 
Matthew  and  probably  that  by  John;  the  Gospel  of  Luke  having  been  published  several 
years  earlier. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Clement,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  others,  the  Gospel  of  Mark 
as  composed  at  Rome — a  tradition  which  is  credited  by  most  modern  theologians.     Richard 
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Simon  and  others,  on  the  strength  of  a  statement  by  Chrysostom  that  Mark's  Gospel  wai 
written  at  Alexandria,  have  conjectured  that  it  existed  in  a  twofold  recension.  A  comparison 
of  the  notice  in  oh.  xv.  21  with  Acts  xi.  20,  led  Storr  to  adopt  the  untenable  hypothesis  that 
it  was  composed  in  Antioch. 

As  our  Gospel  was,  in  the  first  place,  intended  for  Roman  Christians,  it  naturally  addressed 
itself  mainly  to  such  as  had  formerly  been  Gentiles.  Still,  it  cannot  be  inferred,  from  the  total  ab- 
ence  of  Old  Testament  proof  passages  (with  one  or  two  exceptions),  that  it  was  exclusively  de 
igned  for  Gentile  Christians  (Meyer).    We  have  already  seen  that  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  Mark,  to  evince  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God  by  His  immediate  divine  working.     That  Mark 
introduces  no  Judaizing  elements  (Kostlin),  is  a  trait  which  he  has  in  common  with  all  the 
New  Testament  writers.     On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  when  the  ardent 
Evangelist  found  himself  addressing  Latin  readers,  this  may  have  influenced  his  style,  as  in 
the  choice  of  Latin  expressions  (ch.  vi.  27,  vii.  4,  8,  xv.  39,  44),  in  giving  explanation  (ch.  xii. 
42,  xv.  1C),  and  in  making  certain  additions  (ch.  x.  12,  xv.  21). 

There  is  the  strongest  historical  evidence  in  favor  of  the  genuineness  of  Mark.  Besides  the 
general  ecclesiastical  testimonies,  commencing  with  Justin  Martyr's  Memorabilia  and  Tatian's 
Diatessaron,  and  those  of  Irenaeus,  Clement,  and  Tertullian,  we  have  a  sufficiently  clear  quotation 
in  Justin  and  the  primitive  testimony  of  Papias  in  his  favor,  as  in  that  of  Matthew.  But,  just  as 
the  testimony  of  Papias  in  favor  of  Matthew  has  been  turned  against  him  by  putting  a  peculiar 
meaning  upon  the  words  TO.  Xd-ym,*  so  in  the  present  instance  also  it  has  been  sought  to 
invalidate  the  evidence  in  favor  of  our  Gospel  by  an  appeal  to  the  expression  ov  ra£«,  used  by 
Papias.  This  view  was  first  propounded  by  Schleiermacher  in  the  Studien  und  JTritiken 
(1832),  and  for  a  time  adopted  by  Crcdner,  although  that  writer  has  since  discarded  this 
interpretation.  The  criticism  of  Schleiermacher  was  based  on  the  ungrounded  hypothesis, 
that  Mark's  Gospel  was  written  in  chronological  order.  Meyer  refers  the  expression  ov  r<i£«i 
to  the  first  outlines  of  notices  which  Mark  had  made  after  hearing  the  discourses  of  Peter,  and 
which  were  afterwards  revised  and  arranged.  In  our  opinion,  the  language  of  Papias  refers 
more  particularly  to  the  contrast  between  the  Gospel  of  Mark  and  the  careful  arrangement 
adopted  by  Matthew  (of  whom  he  had  previously  spoken),  especially  in  recording  the  Lord's 
discourses.  Baur,  as  might  be  expected,  supposes  that  the  original  Gospel  of  Mark  was  a 
work  similar  in  character  to  the  Clementines;  Kostlin  speaks  of  an  original  Gospel  by  Peter; 
while  other  writers  indulge  in  similar  fancies.  In  support  of  such  freaks  of  critical  imagination, 
each  of  these  critics  appeals  to  the  ov  T«'£fi  of  Papias,  no  matter  whether  it  was  originally  well 
or  ill  founded,  or  is  at  present  properly  or  improperly  interpreted.  Others,  such  as  De  Wette, 
have  cast  doubts  upon  the  testimony  of  Papias,  in  order  thus  to  invalidate  the  authenticity  of 
Mark.  According  to  Ewald,  there  were  many  recensions  of  Mark,  which  underwent  different 
variations.  All  these  suggestions  are  sufficiently  refuted  by  a  proper  appreciation  of  the 
internal  testimony  of  Mark's  Gospel  itself  concerning  its  authorship. 

The  conclusion  of  ch.  xvi.  9-20  has  given  rise  to  critical  difficulties  and  doubts,  which  are 
better  founded  than  any  of  those  above  referred  to.  Eusebius  did  not  admit  the  authenticity 
of  this  passage  (ad  Mnrin.  Queestio  I.),  remarking,  that  in  almost  all  manuscripts  Mark's  Gospel 
closed  with  a  description  of  the  flight  of  the  women  from  the  sepulchre.  Jerome  (though  not 
uniformly),  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  and  Euth.  Zigabenus  make  the  same  statement.  Besides,  the 
passage  is  wanting  in  the  Vatican  codex  B. ;  t  and  the  Syriac  Philoxeniana  adds,  that  the  close 
of  the  Gospel  was  different  in  other  codices.  Credner  points  out  certain  divergences  in  this 
paragraph  from  the  ordinary  modes  of  expression  employed  in  this  Gospel.  He  asserts  that, 
while  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  Mark  are  wanting  in  this  passage,  others  not  found 
throughout  his  Gospel  may  be  traced  there.  Among  the  latter,  are  such  expressions  as  naaa 
Krtcrtj,  -yXaxTirai?  Kiuvals  XaXtli/,  etc. 

On  the  other  band,  it  should  be  noticed :  1.  That  Irenseus  (adv.  Hrores.  iii.  10,  6)  was 
acquainted  with  the  present  conclusion  of  our  Gospel,  as  appears  from  the  following  passage: 

*  See  LANOE,  on  MatlJiew,  p.  42  ;  [FISHER  :  Essays  on  the  Supernatural  Origin  of  Christianity.  Scribncr,  New  York,  1  «60j 
t  [Also  in  Codex  Sinaiticus £d.] 
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In  fine  autem  Ecangelii  ait  Marcus  (xvi.  19):  Et  quidem  dominus  Jesus,  postquam  locutns  esi 
eis,  reccptus  est  in  ccelos  et  sedet  ad  dexleram  Dei.  Considering  lio\v  mucn  older  and  more  im 
portant  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus  is  than  that  of  Eusebius,  we  are  naturally  led  to  suppose  it 
more  likely  that  our  present  conclusion  of  the  Gospel  was  originally  found  in  all  manuscripts, 
but  was  afterwards  left  out  from  ecclesiastical  prejudices  (because  the  Apostles  were  reproved 
in  it,  etc.),  than  that  it  was  afterwards  added.  2.  In  opposition  to  those  codices  in  which  this 
portion  was  wanting,  we  have  the  evidence  of  other  codices  in  which  it  existed.  3.  While  the 
fact  that  minor  characteristics  of  Mark — such  as  the  expressions  ei>#c'o>r,  naXiv — are  wanting  iu 
this  section,  is  prominently  brought  forward  by  opponents,  the  leading  features  of  the  passage 
are  overlooked.  But  these  are  quite  characteristic  of  our  Evangelist,  and  show  the  conclusion 
of  his  Gospel  to  be  quite  in  unison  with  the  total  narrative  itself.  Among  these  we  reckon 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  section,  that  the  risen  Saviour  overcame  the  unbelief  of  His  dis 
ciples,  and  the  promise  of  the  Lord,  that  those  who  believed  on  Him  should  triumph  over 
devils  and  serpents,  and  over  the  powers  of  death.  The  form  and  contents  of  the  section, 
also,  correspond  with  the  idea  of  the  Gospel  generally.  The  strong  expression,  "Preach  the 
Gospel  to  every  creature,'1'1  is  in  keeping  with  the  statement  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel, 
"Jesus  icas  with  the  wild  beasts  ;  "  as  are  also  the  closing  words,  "  The  Lord  confirming  the  word 
with  signs  following."  Add  to  this,  that  the  Gospel  could  not  have  closed  with  verse  8,  with 
out  being  fragmentary.  Still,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact,  that  at  an  early  period  the  Gospel 
of  Mark  seems  to  have  existed  in  twofold  recension  or  form.  This  we  have,  in  another  place 
(LAXGE,  Leben  Jesu,  i.  160)  explained  by  the  supposition  that  an  incomplete  work  of  the 
Evangelist  may  have  circulated  among  the  Christian  public  before  our  present  and  complete 
Gospel.  A  certain  degree  of  probability  attaches  to  this  hypothesis  from  the  circumstance, 
which  the  Fathers  record,  that  the  Eoman  Christians  were  very  anxious  to  obtain  Mark's 
Gospel.  uThis  rapid  compilation  and  publication,  followed  by  delay  and  hesitation  iu  view 
of  new  materials,  and,  lastly,  the  final  completion  of  the  work,  are  so  many  traits  in  ac 
cordance  with  the  general  character  of  Mark,  as  it  is  otherwise  known  to  us."  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that,  as  hierarchical  views  gradually  spread  in  the  Church  after  the 
third  century,  the  fragment  in  question  may  have  excited  greater  interest  from  the  fact 
that  the  Apostles  had  been  presented  by  Mark  in  an  unfavorable  light  in  his  narrative  of  the 
resurrection.  Considerations  like  these  may  have  weighed  with  such  men  as  Eusebius.  Thus, 
it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  very  characteristics  of  the  Evangelist,  appearing  in  the  passage, 
had  given  rise  to  the  doubts  about  its  authenticity.  In  this  paragraph,  as  in  his  Gospel 
generally,  Mark  seems  mainly  bent  upon  presenting  the  risen  Saviour  in  the  full  majesty  of  His 
power,  as  He  transforms,  by  one  stroke,  the  remaining  unbelief  of  His  followers  into  a  faith 
that  overcomes  the  world. — The  authenticity  of  this  section  has  been  impugned  by  Michaelis, 
Griesbach,  Credner,  Ewald,  Hitzig  (who,  however,  ascribes  its  composition  to  Luke),  and 
many  others ;  among  them  Meyer,  who  designates  the  passage  as  an  "  apocryphal  fragment." 
Its  authenticity  is  defended  by  Richard  Simon,  Wolf,  Bengel,  Kuinoel,  Hug,  Guerike, 
and  others. 

In  consequence  of  the  supposition  that  Mark  had  composed  his  Gospel  at  Rome,  and  for 
Romans,  the  idea  was  broached  in  the  Syrian  Church,  that  he  had  originally  written  it  in  Latin. 
Hence  the  subscription  of  the  old  Syriac  Peshito  runs  in  these  words:  Completion  of  the 
Holy  Gospel,  the  announcement  of  Mark ;  which  he  uttered  and  proclaimed  at  Rome.  This 
view  reappears  in  the  Philoxeniana  and  some  Greek  manuscripts.  Baronius  availed  himself 
of  it  in  his  Annals  (ad  ann.  45),  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  authority  of  the  Vulgate, 
and  ho  was  followed  by  others.  Since  the  time  of  Richard  Simon,  however,  the  hypothesis 
lias  been  abandoned,  even  by  Romanist  writers.  A  supposed  Latin  autograph  of  Mark's 
Gospel  at  Venice  has  been  found  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  Vulgate.  The  older  Fathers  partly 
imply,  and  partly  expressly  state,  that  Mark  wrote  in  Greek. 
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§  4.     THEOLOGICAL  AND  HOMILETICAL  WORKS  ON  THIS  GOSPEL. 

For  those  exegetical  and  homiletical  works  which  treat  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  along  witt 
tther  smaller  or  larger  sections  of  the  New  Testament,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  General 
[ntrod-ction,  and  the  remarks  prefatory  to  the  Gospel  by  Matthew.*  To  the  writings  there 
enumerated,  we  would  add,  the  Commentary  on  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
byDrs.  VAL.  LOCH  and  W.  REISCHL  (Roman  Catholic),  Regensb.,  1827;  and  Luther's  Exposition 
of  the  Gospels,  edited  by  EBERLE,  Stuttg.,  1857.  Besides  these,  we  would  mention  BESSER'S 
Bible-Hours  (Bibel-Stunden}  HARMS'  and  JOSEPH-SON'S  works  on  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
For  the  older  commentaries  on  the  Gospel  by  Mark,  see  LILIENTHAL'S  Evangelium  secundum 
Marcum  ;  DAXZ'S  Universal-  Worterbuch,  Art.  Markus  ;  and  WINER'S  Ilandhuch,  i.  247.  ROLLE, 
J.  B.  KOPPE,  and  WILKE,  have  written  in  defence  of  the  originality  of  Mark's  Gospel ;  while 
the  opposite  view,  that  he  was  dependent  upon  Matthew,  has  been  maintained  chiefly  by 
GRIESBACH  and  II.  SAUNIER.  Compare  also  the  works  of  KXOBEL,  HITZIG,  BATJR,  and  others. 
Of  homiletical  works,  we  specially  mention  those  by  SCIILEIERMACIIER  (Berlin,  1835),  C.  BP.IE- 
GER  (Berlin,  1856),  and  W.  L.  BAUER  (Dillenb.  1859). 


§  5.    FUNDAMENTAL  IDEA  AND   ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MARK. 

We  find  the  motto  of  this  Gospel  in  the  declaration  of  Peter  in  Acts  x.  38, — "Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  anointed  by  God  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power,  who  went  about  doing  good; 
and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil,  for  God  was  with  Him." 

Jesus,  the  mighty  God  ("Tisa  bx ,  Isa.  ix.  6),  who  broke  through  all  fetters  and  bonds, 
appeared  as  a  Divine  Person,  both  in  His  origin,  mission  and  preparation,  and  as  Prince  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  engaging  in  warfare  with,  and  achieving  the  victory  over,  Satan  and  hig 
powers.  Throughout,  the  narrative  presents  to  view  a  continuous  series  of  victorious  on 
slaughts,  like  the  leaps  of  a  lion,  followed  by  withdrawals  on  the  part  of  Christ.  Each  victory 
is  succeeded  by  a  withdrawal  with  the  acquired  booty,  which  serves  as  preparation  for  fresh 
progress.  The  ascension  of  the  Lord  forms  His  last  withdrawal,  which  is  to  be  followed  by 
II is  final  onset  and  absolute  victory. 

Part  First. 

Grand  preparation.  Royal  appearance  of  Jesus  by  the  side  of  John  the  Baptist.  First 
manifestation,  when  He  quits  the  retirement  of  His  humiliation  at  Nazareth,  and  first  with 
drawal. — In  principle  and  germ  all  the  succeeding  contests  are  now  decided.  (Ch.  i.  1-13.) 

1st  Section.— John  (vers.  1-8). 

2d  Section.— Christ  (vers.  9-13). 

Part  Second. 

Koyal  appearance  of  Christ  after  the  Baptist.  His  conflicts  and  victories  in  Galilee,  in  the 
old  Jewish  Church.  (Ch.  i.  14-ix.  60.) 

1st  Section. — Announcement  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (ch.  i.  14,  15). 

2d  Section. — Conquest  of  the  first  disciples  at  Capernaum,  victory  over  the  demons  in  that 
city,  and  withdrawal  into  the  wilderness  (vers.  16-35). 

3d  Section. — Conquest  of  disciples  in  Galilee,  victory  over  the  demons  in  the  country,  and 
withdrawal  into  the  wilderness  (vers.  36-45). 

4th  Section.— Attracting  and  repelling  influence  of  the  Lord.  The  multitude  filled  with 
enthusiasm;  the  traditionalists  offended.  Conflicts  with  the  powers  of  evil  under  the  form 
of  traditionalism.  Hardening,  and  mortal  hatred  of  the  hostile  party,  and  withdrawal  of 

*  LANGE,  on  Matthew,  pp.  19,  42,  43. 
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Jesus  into  a  ship.  (The  preaching  in  synagogues  gives  place  to  that  on  the  sea-shore.)  (Ch.  ii. 
1-iii.  12.) 

5th  Section.  —  Conflict  of  Jesus  with  the  unbelief  of  His  countrymen,  and  withdrawal  intc 
the  villages  (ch.  iii.  13-vi.  6). 

6th  Section.—  Conflict  hetween  Jesus  and  the  hostility  of  Ilerod.  Calling  and  mission  ol 
the  Apostles.  Beheading  of  John,  and  withdrawal  into  the  wilderness  on  the  other  side  ol 
he  lake  (vers.  7-45). 

7th  Section.  —  Contest  between  Jesus  and  the  scribes  of  Jerusalem,  and  withdrawal  intc 
the  Pagan  country  about  Tyre,  and  into  the  region  of  Decapolis  (ch.  vi.  46-viii.  9). 

8th  Section.—  Decisive  conflict  between  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees  in  Galilee,  and  withdrawal 
to  the  mountains  east  of  the  lake.  The  preparation  for  the  new  Church  (ch.  viii.  10-ix.  29). 

9th  Section.  —  Retirement  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  preparatory  to  His  journey  to  Persea  and 
Jerusalem.  Further  preparation  for  the  new  Church  (vers.  30-50). 

Part  Third. 

Conflicts  and  victories  of  the  Lord  in  Peroea.  Transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  Church, 
"Withdrawal  of  the  Lord  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  disciples  fur  His  last  journey.  (Ch. 
v.  1-34.) 

1st  Section.  —  Carnal  views  of  the  Pharisees,  and  spiritual  law  of  the  Lord,  concerning 
marriage. 

2d  Section.  —  Rabbinical  notions  of  the  disciples,  and  theocratic  and  New  Testament  arrange 
ments  of  the  Lord  (vers.  13-16). 

3d  Section.  —  Temporal  riches  of  the  world,  and  poverty  of  believers  (vers.  17-31). 

4th  Section.  —  Solemn  gathering  of  the  disciples  on  the  road  to  impending  sufferings 
(vers.  32-34). 

Part  Fourth. 

Conflicts  and  victories  of  the  Lord  in  Judooa.  Christ  founding  the  new  Church.  (Ch. 
x.  85-xv.  47.) 

1st  Section.  —  The  departure  and  the  triumphal  entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem  (ch.  x.  35- 
xi.  2G). 

2d  Section.  —  Decisive  conflict  of  Jesus  with  His  enemies  at  Jerusalem,  and  withdrawal  of 
the  Saviour  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  (ch.  xi.  27-xiii.  37). 

3d  Section.—  The  Saviour's  conflict  of  suffering,  and  His  rest  in  the  grave.  Withdrawal 
into  the  realm  of  the  dead  (ch.  xiv.  1-xv.  47). 

Part  Fifth. 

Resurrection  of  the  Lord.  The  great  victory,  and  appearance  of  the  Victor  in  the  midst 
of  the  Apostles  for  the  purpose  of  completely  establishing  the  new  Church.  Ascent  to  heaven 
(or  last  withdrawal),  to  achieve  His  victory  throughout  the  whole  world.  (Ch.  xvi.) 

1st  Section.  —  The  risen  Saviour  victorious  for  the  Church;  or,  preparation  for  belief  in  the 
resurrection.  The  three  Easter  messages:  the  angel,  the  woman,  the  two  men  (vers.  1-12). 

2d  Section.  —  The  risen  Saviour  victorious  in  the  Church,  sweeping  away  the  unbelief  of 
the  disciples,  perfecting  their  faith,  and  giving  them  their  glorious  message  and  commission 
(vers.  13-18). 

3d  Section.  —  The  risen  Saviour  ascending  to  heaven  victorious  icith  the  Church,  confirming 
the  "word"  and  message  of  the  disciples  throughout  the  world  (vers.  19,  20). 

These  periods  of  rest  and  withdrawal  on  the  part  of  the  Saviour,  preparatory  to  fresh 
progress  and  victory,  are  also  noticed  by  the  other  Evangelists,  but  not  in  so  striking  a  manner 
as  in  Mark's  Gospel.  In  two  instances,  indeed,  they  appear  less  clearly,  showing  that,  while 
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it  was  the  leading  idea  of  Mark  to  indicate  these  contrasts,  his  Gospel  was  nevertheless  not 
strictly  and  uniformly  constructed  or  arranged  upon  such  a  plan.  We  subjoin  a  brief  survey 
of  the  Gospel,  with  the  view  of  setting  more  clearly  before  the  reader  these  contrasts  of  wit!u 
drawal  and  renewed  progress. 

The  Prelude:  John  in  the  wilderness;  John  arousing  the  whole  country. 

Fundamental  Fact:  Jesus  (the  Son  of  God)  concealed  in  Nazareth;  glorified  in  conse 
quence  of  His  baptism  in  the  river  Jordan. 

1.  Sojourn  of  Jesus  in  the  wilderness;  His  appearance  in  room  and  stead  of  John;  conquest 
of  Capernaum. 

2.  Retirement  of  the  Saviour  into  the  wilderness;  evangelization  of  Galilee  until  the  pre 
liminary  conflict  with  traditionalism,  ch.  i.  40,  &c. 

3.  Retirement  of  Jesus-«anto  the  wilderness  (ch.  i.  45) ;  commencement  and  completion  of 
the  conflicts  in  Galilee. 

4.  Retirement  (from  intercourse  with  the  synagogue)  to  the  ship,  and  commencement  of  the 
open-air  sermons  (ch.  iii.  7) ;  and  also,  of  the  contest  of  the  Saviour,  in  fellowship  with  Ilia 
disciples,  with  the  unbelief  of  the  people. 

5.  Retirement  to  the  villages  in  the  mountains  (ch.  vi.  6) ;  and  reappearance  of  the  Saviour, 
to  enter,  in  fellowship  with  His  disciples,  into  conflict  with  the  enmity  of  Herod — in  the  way 
of  healing  and  feeding  the  people. 

6.  Retirement  into  the  wilderness  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  (ch.  vi.  30) ;  and 
reappearance  of  the  Saviour  to  enter  into  conflict  with  the  scribes  of  Jerusalem.     Preliminary 
separation  from  Judaism. 

7.  Retirement  into  the  Gentile  border-land  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  to  Decapolis  (ch.  vi. 
24,  &c.) ;  and  decisive  conflict  with  Pharisaism  in  Galilee.     Final  separation  from  the  hierarch 
ical  party. 

8.  Retirement  to  the  mountains  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  and  secret  sojourn 
in  Galilee  (ch.  viii.  13-ix.  50);  journey  to  Perrea. 

9.  Gathering  of  the  disciples  on  the  journey  to  Jerusalem  (ch.  x.  32),  triumphal  entry  into 
the  city,  and  decisive  conflict  in  Jerusalem.     Separation  from  the  temple  and  the  ancient 
theocracy. 

10.  Retirement  of  Jesus  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  (ch.  xiii.  1),  and  reappearance  to  enter  on 
His  conflict  of  suffering. 

11.  Rest  and  concealment  of  Jesus  in  the  grave  (ch.  xv.  42),  and  reappearance  in  the  per 
sonal  victory  and  triumph  of  His  resurrection.     Victory  over  the  realm  of  the  dead. 

12.  Ascension  of  Jesus;  being  His  personal  retirement  from  this  earth  and  His  reappearance 
in  the  victories  achieved  by  His  Church.     Victory  over  the  world. 

We  conceive  that  there  is  scarcely  any  room  for  questioning  the  correctness  of  this  arrange 
ment,  except  perhaps  so  far  as  sections  5  and  9  are  concerned.  But  section  5  certainly  bears  a 
special  mark  in  the  calling  of  the  Twelve,  which  was  preceded  by  solitude  and  prayer.  And 
if  it  be  objected  that  the  theme  of  section  9  holds  no  very  prominent  place  in  Mark's  Gospel, 
we  reply  that  it  occupies  a  highly  prominent  one  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  as  the  last  sojourn 
of  Jesus  preparatory  to  His  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  (John  xi.  54  etc.).  And  even  in 
Mark's  Gospel  it  is  indicated  with  sufficient  distinctness,  provided  we  attach  their  full  and 
proper  meaning  to  those  important  words  in  ch.  x.  32:  "<fai  r]v  Trpoaywv,  etc.,  KOI  oKoXov^ovtrrcc 
e<£o/3ovi/ro,"  "«ai  irapcXajBiav  ira\iv  TOIIS  ScoSe/ca,"  etc.  Meyer  rightly  observes :  "Hitherto  the 
disciples  had  only  partially  and  timidly  followed  Him  ;  most  of  them,  filled  with  consternation, 
bad  left  Him  by  the  way.  But  now  the  Saviour  halted  on  His  journey,  and  again  called  the 
Twelve  around  Him.  This  event  marks  the  gathering  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  in  the  wilder 
ness  of  Ephraim  for  the  solemn  and  avowed  purpose  of  surrender  to  the  final  entry  into 
Jerusalem,  and  all  that  it  implied."  In  this  progressive  series  of  victorious  conflicts,  the  four 
chosen  Apostles  form  the  first  conquest  of  Jesus — the  final  subjection  and  possession  of  tha 
whole  world,  His  last  triumph ! 


THE 
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PART    FIRST. 

<G  SAXD  Preparation.     Christ's  kingly  appearing  by  the  side  of  John  the  Baptist; 
Firs;  Victory  and  First  Withdrawal.     The  virtual  Decision  of  all  subsequent  Con* 
wid  Victories  (Cn.  I.  1-13). 


FIRST    SECTION. 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST. 
CHAPTER  I.  1-8. 

(Parallels:  Matt.  iii.  1-12;  Luke  iii.  1-20;  John  i.  19-28.) 

1,  2     The  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God:  As  it  is  written  in 
the  prophets,1  Behold,  I  send  my  messenger  before  thy  face,  which  shall  prepare  thy 

3  way  before  thee  ;  2  The  [A]  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  [desert],  Prepare  ye 

4  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths  straight.     John  did  baptize  in  the  wilderness,  and 

5  preach  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of  sins.     And  there  went  out  unto 
him  all  the  land  of  Judea,  and  they  of  Jerusalem  [the  Jerusalemites],  and  were  all8  bap- 

6  tized  of  [by]  him  in  the  river  of  Jordan,  confessing  their  sins.     And  John  was  clothed 
with  camel's  hair,  and  with  a  girdle  of  a  skin  about  his  loins;  and  he  did  eat  locusts 

7  and  wild  honey  ;  And  [he]  preached,  saying,  There  cometh  one  mightier  than  I  after 

8  me,  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  stoop  down  and  unloose.     I  indeed 
have  baptized  you  with  water:  but  he  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

1  Vcr.  2.  —  We  regard  the  testimony  of  Ironarus  and  other  fathers,  wirh  Codd.  A.,  P.,  as  sufficient  to  establish  the  read- 
Ins;  iv  roll  TTpp^rJTais,  against  the  reading  of  Codd.  B.,  I).,  L.,  and  others,  ev  'Ha-aia  T^  ITPO^JJTT;,  wlik-h  Griesbach  and 
most  recent  critics  would  prefer  on  their  authority.    That  (he  text  was  changed  into  the  form  wl.ieh  it  has  in  our  reading 
is  scarcely  conceivable;  on  the  other  hand,  the  reading  "in  Ksuias"  mi^ht  have  heen  inserted  from  the  second  citation 
through  an  inexact  reminiscence',  especially  as  Mark  is  not  elsewhere  accustomed  to  quote  minutely  (ch.  xi.  17  ;  xii.  10; 
xiv.  27).     If  the  reading  "  in  Ksaias  the  prophet  "  he  preferred,  the  passage  of  Malachi  must  be  regarded  as  a  further  devel 
opment  of  the  main  passage  in  Isaiah,  which  is  made  prominent  as  the  first  announcement  of  the  forerunner. 

2  Vcr.  2.—  'EnTTpoa-Oev  <rov  is  not  sufficiently  supported. 

*  Ver.  5.  —  The  irdrres  belongs  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  best  MS.,  and  does  not  come  after 
'' 


EXKOETICAL  AXD  CRITICAL. 


hold,"  etc.,  and  vs.  3)  to  indicate  the  forcrunnershi 
of  John.     Hence  the  beginning  goes  on,  according  to 
Meyer,  to  vs.  8,  and  not,  as  Ewald  says,  to  vs.  15. 

Yer.  1.  The  beginning  of  the  Gospel.  —  The  There  is  an  analogous  superscription  in  Matt.  i.  1, 
superscription  includes  from  vs.  1  to  3,  closing  j  Vv  lien  Mark  points  to  John  the  Baptist  as  the  begin- 
with  the  words,  "  make  his  paths  straight."  The  \  ning  of  the  Gospel,  he  refers  to  its  whole  development, 
Evangelist  designs  by  both  passages  (vs.  2  from  "  be-  !  and  this  logically  leads  to  and  includes  the  narrativa 
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of  the  Infancy.  But  he  does  not  include  in  his  design 
generally,  processes  and  means :  hence  John  also 
must  come  upon  the  scene  as  the  mature  man.  In 
this  concise  and  sudden  introduction,  the  Evangelist 
himself  appears  before  us  in  all  his  own  peculiarity. 
Indeed,  this  beginning  of  the  Gospel  was  in  the 
apostolical  age  the  customary  commencement  of  evan 
gelical  tradition,  and  as  such  always  accompanied 
the  apostolical  preaching.  It  always  started  with  the 
appearance  of  John  the  Baptist.  The  history  of  the 
Infancy  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  followed  later 
for  the  initiated,  the  believers. — Of  Jesus  Christ 
(genitive  of  the  object),  the  Son  of  God.— Matthew : 
The  Son  of  David.  In  Mark,  the  theocratic  relation 
of  Jesus  recedes,  as  he  wrote  especially  for  Gentile 
Christians. 

Ver.  3.  In  the  •wilderness. — See  on  Matthew  iv. 
1.  So  also  Luke  iv.  1. — The  baptism  of  repent 
ance. — Baptism  as  not  only  obliging  to  change  of 
mind  (uerai/oia),  but  also  exhibiting  and  symbolizing 
it. — For  the  remission  of  sins. — Meyer  rightly: 
To  be  received  from  the  Messiah ;  and  not,  as  Hoff 
mann  in  the  Schriftbewcis  asserts,  as  assured  by 
John's  baptism.  Thus  it  denotes  the  preparatory 
reference  of  John's  baptism  to  Christ,  or  to  the  bap 
tism  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Ver.  5.  All  the  land  of  Jadea,  and  (even)  all 
they  of  Jerusalem. — Peculiar  to  Mark,  is  this 
strong  expression.  But  it  is  so  far  not  hyperbolical, 
as  the  Baptist  had  at  this  crisis  overpowered  and  led 
captive,  not  only  the  consciousness  of  the  people,  but 
that  of  the  hierarchy  also. 

Ver  G.  And  John  was  clothed. — See  on  Mat 
thew  iii.  4. 

Ver.  7.  There  cometh  one  mightier  than  I  after 
me. — Present.  Decision  and  vigor  of  the  Baptist, 
reflecting  itself  in  the  view  of  the  Evangelist.  Christ 
is  already  in  the  company. — To  stoop  down. — 
Pointing  to  his  self-depreciation  and  humility.  In 
this  picturesqueness,  peculiar  to  Mark. 

Ver.  8.  With  the  Holy  Ghost.— As  Mark 
does  not  record  the  severity  of  John's  preaching, 
and  his  announcement  of  the  judicial  work  of  Jesus, 
he  omits  the  clause  "and  with  fire."  Thus  the  omis 
sion  proves  nothing  against  the  genuineness  of  the 
slause. 


DOCTRINAL  AXD  ETHICAL. 

1.  Jesus  the  Christ,  and  Christ  the  Son  of  God, 
n  the  full  apostolical  meaning.     Thus  the  Gospel  of 
the  manifestation  of  the  Mighty  One  of  God  is  de 
scribed  and  opened. 

2.  The  Baptist  is  here,  as  in  the  Gospel  of  John, 
ch.  i.,  the  representative  and  final  expression  of  the 
whole  Old  Testament.     But  the  Old  Testament  itself, 
terminating  in  him,  becomes  one  great  forerunner, 
and  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  wilderness, 
which  proclaims  the  manifestation  of  Christ ;  that  is, 
it  becomes  a  compendious  introduction  to  the  original 
New  Testament,  springing  from  heaven. 

3.  John  appears  here  as  at  once  summing  up  his 
office  as  forerunner:  1.  Himself  the  preparer  of  the 
way ;    2.  and  the  voice  summoning  to  prepare  the 


way.     For  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Malachi,  set 
on  Matthew  iii.  3. 

4.  The  great  baptism   of  John  :   its  seemingly 
slight,  but  yet  great  and  decisive,  results. 

5.  John  in  the  desert  as  a  hermit ;  John  arousing 
the  land :  preludes  of  the  Lord's  self-humiliation  and 
withdrawals,  and  of  His  victorious  comings  forth  into 
the  world. 


HO1IILETICAL  AXD  PRACTICAL. 

The  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  the 
manifestation  of  the  Baptist:  1.  In  his  appearance, 
as  described  by  the  prophets  ;  2.  in  his  vocation 
(preaching  and  baptism);  3.  in  his  demeanor;  4. 
in  his  alarming  influence ;  5.  in  his  reference  to 
Christ. — The  two  Testaments,  as  they  concurrently 
glorify  Christ  as  the  Lord. — How  far  the  Lord 
will  have  a  way  prepared  for  Him,  and  how  far  He 
makes  a  path  for  Himself. — Repentance  and  faith 
a  miraculous  path  through  the  wilderness. — The 
confession  of  sin,  and  its  significance  for  piety:  1 
Oftentimes,  alas !  nothing,  or  less  than  nothing ;  2. 
oftentimes  very  much;  3.  oftentimes  everything. — 
John's  great  renunciation  of  the  world,  the  silent 
condition  of  his  great  influence. — The  hermit  and  the 
shaken  land.  — Collectedness  in  secret,  victory  in  the 
world. — The  two  strong  men,  with  whom  the  king 
dom  of  heaven  breaks  into  the  world  :  1.  John,  the 
strong  man ;  and  2.  Christ,  the  stronger  than  he. — 
The  anointing  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  the  consummation 
of  the  baptism  of  Christ. — The  greatness  of  John  the 
Baptist,  that  he  always,  and  in  all  things,  points  out 
of  and  beyond  himself:  1.  A  preparer  of  the  way, 
who  summons  his  people  to  prepare  their  own  way  ; 

2.  baptizing,  and  preaching  the  baptism  of  repentance ; 

3.  the  overcomer  of  the  people,  who  predicts  Christ 
as  overcoming  himself;  4.  pointing  from  his  own 
water-baptism  to   the  baptism  of  the  Spirit. — The 
baptism  of  water  and  the  baptism  of  Spirit. — The 
heroic  constancy  and  decision  of  John  in  his  work, 
a  symbol  for  all  believers. 

'STARKK  : — Thus  the  last  messenger  of  the  old 
covenant  points  to  the  first  of  the  new.  Thus  truth 
agrees  with  truth. — The  New  Testament  looks  back 
to  the  Old. — The  wilderness  in  which  the  Baptist 
appeared,  a  shadow  of  this  world. — Word  and  sacra 
ment  the  two  essential  elements  of  the  preaching 
office. — Preachers  furnished  with  the  Spirit  and  power 
may  have  great  concourse  around  them ;  but  Israel 
soon  becomes  weary  of  the  manna,  John  vi.  66. 

GERLACH  : — John's  baptism  as  the  conclusion,  and 
consequently  also  the  epitomo,  of  all  that  the  legal 
economy  contained  in  itself. — It  was  not  itself  to 
communicate  forgiveness  of  sins,  but  prepare  the 
way  for  it. — Even  Christians  should  not  despise  such 
preparations  through  the  law  for  the  Gospel. — In 
times  of  great  declension  in  morals,  the  servants  of 
the  Lord  appear  with  a  special  self-renunciation  even 
in  external  things.  So  the  ancient  Elijah,  2  Kings  i. 
8. — GOSSXER  : — A  preacher  should  be  only  a  messen 
ger  who  proclaims  the  coming  of  the  Lord  and  Sav 
iour. — W.  L.  BAUER: — The  man  of  humility,  who 
aimed  only  to  prepare  the  way. 


CHAP.  I.  9-13. 
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SECOND    SECTION 

CHRIST. 


CHAPTER  I.  9-13. 

(Parallels  :  Matt.  iii.  13— iv.  11 ;  Luke  iii.  21— iv.  13  ;  John  i.  29-42.) 

9         And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  Jesus  came  from  Nazareth  of  Galilee,  and 

10  "was  baptized  of  [by]  John  in  Jordan.     And  straightway  coming  up  out  of  [from,  aTro1] 
the  water,  he  saw  the  heavens  opened  [parted],  and  the  Spirit,  like  a  dove,  descending 

11  upon  him.    And  there  came  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son,  in 

12  whom2!  am  well  pleased.     And  immediately  the  Spirit  driverh  him  into  the  wilderness. 

13  And  he  was  there  in  the  wilderness   forty  days  tempted  of  Satan;  and  was  with  the 
wild  beasts;  and  the  angels  ministered  unto  him. 

['  Ver.  10. — The  reading  of  the  Received  Text  is  OTTO,  which  is  also  adopted  by  Scholz,  and  aprrees,  moreover,  -with  Matt. 
iii.  16.  But  Laehmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Mover,  following;  B.,  I).,  L.,  and  the  Gothic  Version,  read  e<c.  Uricsbach  also 
favored  ihis  readme;.  Tt.e  English  Version  "out  of"  accords  with  the  latter  reading,  but  not  with  the  former.  The  usa 
of  the  two  prepositions  is  seen  in  Luke  ii.  4  :  "  And  Joseph  also  went  up  from  (<i;ro)  Gnlilce,  out  of  («)  the  city  of  Xaza- 
t-eth,"  &c.  "  Beyond  doubt,"  remarks  Winer,  "  ex  indicates  the  closest  connection  ;  iin-o,  one  less  strict ;  irapa,  and  more 
enpe'-iallv  i™,  one  still  more  distant."— £«f.] 

8  Ver.  11. — After  B.,  D.,  &c.,  Laehmann  and  Tischendorf  read  tv  trot,  "in  Thee." 

in  a  twofold  manner:  Satan  tempts  Him,  and  the 
beasts  surround  Him.  But  this  is  a  misleading 
view.  A  threefold  relation  of  Jesus  is  here  depict 
ed,  1.  to  Satan,  2.  to  the  beasts,  3.  to  the  angels ; 
and  it  is  arbitrary  to  separate  the  second  from  the 
third,  and  make  it  the  antithesis  of  the  first.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  utrd  to  justify  this. — The  angels. 
— Not  merely  fortuitous  individual  angels.  By  the 
individuals  which  minister  to  Him,  the  angel-world 
is  represented.  METER: — By  the  ministering  we  are 
not  to  understand  a  serving  with  food,  but  a  sustain 
ing  support  against  Satan  and  the  beasts.  This  ia 
more  than  fantasy. — The  theory  concerning  the 
various  forms  of  the  history  of  the  temptation,  of 
which  Mark  is  supposed  to  have  used  the  earliest 
and  simplest,  we  pass  over,  as  flowing  from  the  well- 


EXEGETICAL  AXD  CRITICAL. 

Ver.  10.  Straightway,  eufle'cor. — Mark's  watch 
word,  constantly  recurring  from  this  time  onwards. 
But  here  it  means  that  Jesus  only  in  a  formal  sense 
submitted  to  the  act,  and  therefore  did  not  linger  in 
it.  Much  in  the  same  way  as  Luke  hastily  passes 
over  the  circumcision  of  our  Lord. — He  saw  the 
hoavens. — Not  John  (as  Erasmus  and  others),  but 
Jesus  is  the  subject  of  the  seeing  (Meyer) :  yet  the 
concurrent  and  mediate  beholding  of  the  Baptist  is 
not  excluded ;  see  John  i.  That  the  occurrence 
should  not  have  been  only  an  external  one,  but  also 
an  internal  (Leben  Jesu,  ii.  1,  S.  182),  Meyer  calls 
''fantasy."  But  it  is  certain  that  without  the  fan 
tasy  of  theological  spiritual  insight  we  cannot  pene 
trate  the  internal  meaning  of  the  text,  and  must,  fall 
now  into  mere  dogmatism,  and  now  into  rationalistic 
perversions. 

Ver.  12.  And  immediately  the  Spirit  drive th 
Him. — 'E/,-/3aAAei  is  stronger  than  the  iivi]x.Qri  of 
Matthew  and  the  tfyero  of  Luke. 

Ver.  13.  And  He  was  there  forty  days  tempt 
ed  of  Satan. — According  to  Meyer  and  others,  Mark 
(with  Luke)  is  here  out  of  harmony  with  Matthew. 
This  difficulty  springs  from  neglecting  to  distinguish, 

1.  between  real  difference  and  less  exactitude,  and 

2.  between  the  being  tempted  generally  of  Satan, 
and  the  being  tempted  in  a  specifically  pregnant  and 
decisive  manner.     But  it  is  evident  that  Mark  places 
the  crisis  of  Christ's  victory  already  in  the  baptism. 
That  act  of  victory  over  self,  and  humiliation  under 
ihe  baptism  of  John,  had  already  assured  Him  the 
victory  over  the  now  impotent  assaults  of  Satan. — 
With  the  wild  beasts.— The  older  expositors  find 
in  this  circumstance  a  counterpart  of  the  serpent  in 
paraili.se.     STARKE : — The  wilderness  was   probably 
the  great  Arabian  desert,  and  Satan  attacked  Him 
ulso  through  the  beasts.      USTERI   and    others: — 
Christ  as  the  restorer  of  paradise,  and  conqueror 
of  the  beasts.     DE  WETTE: — This  is   a  mere  pic 
torial  embellishment.     METER: — He  is  threatened 

2 


known  scholastic  misapprehension  of  this  Evangel 
ist's  original  view  and  exhibition  of  the  Gospel. — Ey 
nnrjue  Iconcm  !  This  holds  good  of  Christ,  as  He  is 
introduced  by  Mark ;  and  in  another  sense  it  holds 
good  of  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  itself.  Remark 
the  expressions  :  ol  'Itporro^nlTai  trdvres — /cityaj 
\v<rai — el5«  ffyj^uufvovs  TOVS  ovpavovs,  etc. 


DOCTRINAL  A>TD  ETHICAL. 

1.  The    self-denial    and    self-renunciation    with 
which  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  had  lived  in  the  se 
clusion  of  Nazareth,  was  the  condition  and  source  of 
that  strength  in  which  He  subjected  Himself  to  the 
baptism  of  John  in  the  Jordan.     This  act  of  subjec 
tion  sealed  His  submission  under  the  law,  His  histor 
ical  fellowship  of  suffering  with  His  people,  and  His 
passion.     The  baptism  of  Christ  was  consequently 
the  pledge  of  His  perfect  self-sacrifice.     Hence  it 
was  in  principle  the  decision  of  His  conflict  and  Hid 
victory  ;  and  therefore  it  was  crowned  with  His  glori 
fication.     In  this  one  act  there  was  a  consummation 
o!'  His  consciousness  as  God,  of  His  consciousness  aa 
Redeemer,  and  His  consciousness  as  Victor. 

2.  Christ  really  decided,  in  His  baptism,  His  vic 
tory  over  Satan.     He  went  into  the  wilderness  and 
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made  it  a  paradise.  The  serpent  in  this  paradise 
assaults  Him,  but  cannot  hurt  Him  ;  the  wild  beasts 
sink  penceably  under  His  majesty ;  and  the  angels  of 
heaven  surround  and  serve  Him. 

3.  John  is  in  the  wilderness,  and  Satan  tempts 
him  not.  Jesus  is  led  up  from  the  wilderness  into 
the  wilderness, — that  is,  into  the  deepest  wildness  of 
the  wilderness  (this  being  the  residence  of  the  de 
mons,  sec  Com.  on  Matthew  iv.),— and  Satan  comes 
down  to  assault  Him  there.  But  the  Evangelist 
deems  it  superfluous  to  remark  that  Jesus  overcame 
Satan.  After  what  had  just  preceded,  this  was  self- 
understood.  Moreover,  it  is  iu  the  casting-out  of  the 
devils,  that  Mark  presents  to  us  Christ's  concrete 
victories  over  Satan.  Yet  this  victory  is  intimated  in 
the  fact  that  He  maintained  His  abode  in  the  wilder 
ness  for  forty  days  in  spite  of  all  the  assaults  of  the 
devil,  and  that  in  that  very  wilderness  the  angels 
ministered  to  Him.  The  incarnate  Son  of  God  could 
hold  His  heavenly  court  in  the  place  which  Satan 
preeminently  arrogated  for  himself.  The  Lord's  re 
lation  to  His  surroundings  is  threefold.  1.  It  is  a 
sovereign  and  inimical  one  towards  Satan,  whose 
temptations  appear  only  as  impotent  assaults.  2.  It 
is  a  sovereign  and  peaceful  one  towards  the  beasts  : 
they  dare  not  hui<t  the  Lord  of  creation,  nor  do  they 
flee  before  Him.  Jesus  takes  away  the  curse  also 
from  the  irrational  creation  (Rom.  viii.).  According 
to  the  Siime  Mark,  who  places  this  circumstance  at 
the  outset  of  his  Gospel,  Jesus  commanded  at  its 
close  that  His  Gospel  should  be  preached  to  every 
creature.  See  Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions.  Comp. 
GCETHE'S  Das  Kind  und  dcr  Lowe.  3.  A  sovereign 
and  friendly  one  towards  the  angel-world.  The  world 
of  the  angels  is  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  Christ: 
Eph.  i.  21 ;  Col.  ii.  10 ;  Heb.  i. 


HOMILETICAL,  AXD  PRACTICAL. 

The  abode  of  Jesus  in  Nazareth,  or  His  self- 
humiliation,  the  foundation  of  all  the  Divine  victo 
ries  in  His  life,  Phil.  ii.  6  seq. — The  greatness  of 
Christ  by  the  side  of  the  greatness  of  John. — Even 
in  humiliation  Christ  is  above  John,  in  that  He  vol 
untarily  submits  to  his  baptism. — With  the  submis 
sion  of  Christ  to  the  baptism  of  John,  and  what  it 
signified,  the  whole  course  of  His  life,  and  also  His 
victory  over  Satan  in  the  wilderness,  were  decided. 
Hence  His  tarrying  in  the  wilderness  was  the  festival 
before  a  new  career. — The  perfected  unfolding  of  the 
consciousness  of  Christ  at  His  baptism,  in  its  eternal 
significance. — With  the  self-consciousness  of  Christ 
was  perfected  the  consciousness  of  the  Son  of  God 
and  of  the  Son  of  man  at  one  and  the  same  time: 
Thus,  1.  the  consciousness  of  His  eternity  in  His 
Godhead,  and  2.  of  His  redeeming  vocation  iu  His 
huuuxmty. — The  significance  of  perfect  self-knowl 
edge  L*x  stlf-consciousness :  1.  Finding  self,  2.  gain 
ing  *clf  3.  deciding  and  dedicating  self  in  God. — 
The  klt&W&eu  and  difference  between  the  develop 


ment  of  the  Redeemer's  consciousness  and  that  of 
the  sinner:  1.  Kindredness:  humiliation,  exaltation. 
2.  Difference :  a.  Christ's  humiliation  under  the  judg 
ment  of  His  brethren ;  l>.  the  sinner's  under  his  own 
judgment ; — a.  Christ's  exaltation  through  the  con 
templation  of  the  communion  of  the  Trinity ;  b.  the  sin 
ner's  exaltation  through  faith  in  the  fellowship  of  the 
Redeemer. — As  our  consciousness,  so  our  history : 
This  holds  good,  a.  of  our  true  consciousness,  b.  of  our 
false. — The  abode  of  the  Baptist  and  of  the  Lord  in  th 
wilderness,  a  token  of  the  destruction  of  the  satanic 
kingdom. — The  inseparable  connection  between  tho 
divine  dignity  and  the  redeeming  vocation  of  Christ : 
1.  He  is.  Christ,  and  submits  to  John's  baptism  of 
repentance  ;  2.  He  sees  the  heavens  open  upon  Him, 
and  enters  into  the  depths  of  the  wilderness  to  con 
tend  with  Satan. — The  connection  between  the  Lord's 
baptism  and  I! is  temptation. — The  connection  be 
tween  the  humiliations  and  the  exaltations  of  our 
Lord,  an  encouraging  sign  to  all  who  are  His. — 
The  connection  between  the  invigorations  and  the 
new  conflicts  of  Jesus,  an  admonitory  sign  to  all 
who  are  His. — Christ  takes  possession  again  of  the 
wilderness  (the  world),  without  asking  leave  of  Satan 
whose  dwelling  it  is. — Christ  in  the  wilderness  Ruler 
of  all:  1.  Of  the  abyss,  whose  assaults  He  regards 
not ;  2.  of  the  earth,  whose  wild  beasts  and  passions 
sink  to  rest  at  His  feet ;  8.  of  the  heavenly  world, 
whose  angels  minister  to  Him. — Wherefore  the  Lion 
of  Judah,  according  to  Mark,  so  often  goes  into  the 
wilderness. — How  the  Holy  Spirit  opens,  with  the 
manifestation  of  Christ,  the  decisive  conflict  with  the 
spirit  of  apostasy. — How  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  the 
Spirit  of  might,  drives  the' Lord  into  the  decisive 
conflict.  Even  Christ  did  not  go  led  by  self  into  the 
contest. — Christ  changing  the  wilderness,  despite  Sa 
tan,  into  a  paradise. — Adam  in  paradise,  and  Christ 
among  the  beasts  in  the  wilderness. 

STARKE  : — Humility  the  best  adornment  of  teach 
ers. — Jesus  of  Nazareth  (despised):  So  little  does 
the  great  God  make  Himself,  and  thus  at  the  same 
time  constructs  a  ladder  by  which  we  may  go  up.— 
Jesus  sanctifies  through  His  baptism  the  laver  of  re 
generation  in  the  word. — Rejoice,  0  soul,  in  that  God 
is  well  pleased  with  His  Son,  and  with  thee  also,  who 
through  Him  art  reconciled  to  God !  But  thou  must 
in  faith  be  made  one  with  Him,  Eph.  i.  5,  6. — As 
soon  as  we  become  God's  children,  the  Holy  Ghost 
leads  us ;  but  the  cross  and  temptation  come  forth 
with. — What  the  first  Adam  lost  among  and  under 
the  beasts,  the  Second  Adam  has  asserted  and  re 
gained  among  the  beasts. — A  pious  man  has  nothing 
to  fear,  among  either  wild  beasts  or  bestial  men. 

GERLACK  : — How  infinitely  high  docs  Christ  stand 
above  all  human  teachers,  even  those  inspired  by  God. 
— SCHLKIEEMACHER  : — The  legal  excitement  which 
John  occasioned,  and  the  excitement  which  Jesus 
enkindled. — GOSSXER  : — Solitude  and  the  wilderness 
have  their  temptations  equally  with  the  world.-— 
BAUR  : — No  one  is  near  to  celebrate  this  victory,  yet 
God's  angels  are  there  to  glorify  Hun. 


r     CHAP.  I.  14,  15. 
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PART    SECOND. 

ROYAL  Appearance  of  Christ  after  the  Baptist.      His  Conflicts   and  Victories   in 
Galilee,  in  the  Old  Jewish  Church  (Cn.  I.  14— IX.  50). 


FIRST    SECTION. 

ANNOUNCEMENT   OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  HEAVEN. 


CHAPTER  I.  14,  15. 

(Parallels  :  Luke  iv.  14,  15  ;  Matt.  iv.  12-17  ;  John  iv. 

14  Now,  after  that  John  was  put  in  prison,  Jesns  came  into  Galilee,  preaching  the 

15  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  And  saying,  The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  at  hand  :  repent  ye,  and  believe  [in]  the  Gospel. 

1  Ver.  14.  —  Codd.  B.,  L.,  and  several  cursive  MSS.  and  versions,  leave  out  TTJS  /3a<TiXfi'ae.    So  Lachmann  and  Tischen- 
iorf.    Meyer  thinks  it  an  exege.ical  addition.    But  what  follows  might  also  have  caused  the  omission. 

kingdom.  Adam  came  from  his  paradise  conquered, 
to  endure  in  his  descendants  a  constant  succession 
of  defeats. 

2.  As  here,  so  everywhere,  the  economy  of  the 
Gospel  takes  the  place  of  the  economy  of  "the  law. 
The  legal  economy  yields  at  last  to  the  lawlessness 
of  the  world  :    the  economy  of  faith  and  salvation 
triumphs  over  it  even  in  yielding,  and  eaves  with  it 
self  also  the  ideality  of  the  law. 

3.  An  economy  of  the  law  which,  in  its  tragical 
conflict  with  the  spirit  of  the  world,  recognizes  not 
the  deliverance  which  is  in  the  coming  economy  of 
salvation,  like  Elias  (1  Kings  xix.  13),  is  thereby  con 
verted  into  an  economy  of  carnal  precepts,  which 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

See  on  Matthew,  ch.  iv.  12-17. 

Ver.  14.  Jesus  came. — Ewald :  He  would  not 
let  the  Baptist's  work  fall  to  the  ground.  Meyer,  on 
the  contrary :  that  He  might  be  safe ;  but  see  our 
Notes  on  Matthew  in  refutation  of  this.  By  the 
Baptist's  imprisonment  the  Baptist  community  in 
Israel  was  broken  up  ;  Jesus  therefore  saw  occasion 
first  to  receive  to  Himself  the  poor  people  in  Gentile 
Galilee,  and  that  as  the  representative  of  John.  John 
was  put  in  prison  by  the  Galilean  prince  ;  Jesus  sum 
mons  the  people  of  this  prince  to  repentance,  and  to 
faith  in  the  Gospel :  this  is  the  true  political  retalia 
tion,  and  the  sacred  way  to  salvation  and  the  restora 
tion  of  right. 

Ver.  15.  The  time,  6  xaifios. — Not  the  period,  but 
the  right  time ;  the  great,  fore-ordained,  predicted 
and  longed-for  time  of  Messianic  expectation  ;  more 
closely  defined  by  the  following  "  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  at  hand."  (See  Gal.  iv.  4.)  Repent,  Mtra- 
j-ceiVf. — See  the  lexicon  for  the  original  meaning  and 
the  various  significations  of  the  word.  [It  includes 
the  ideas  of  reflection,  afterthought,  and  change  of 
mind,  i.  e.,  of  judgment  and  of  feeling,  upon  moral 
subjects,  with  particular  reference  to  the  character 
and  conduct  of  the  penitent  himself.  ALEXANDER  in 
loc.—Ed.]  Believe  the  Gospel,  ILareiWf  «V. 
Gal.  iii.  26;  Eph.  i.  13.— By  this  expression  faith  is 
more  strongly  emphasized.  Entering  into  the  Gos 
pel,  we  have  decisive  faith.  The  object  of  faith  in 
this  view  is  the  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  From  the  still  prayer  of  the  wilderness,  or  from 
the  new  paradise  in  which  Christ  had  conquered 
Satan,  He  has  now  come  forth  to  endure  all  the  indi 
vidual  conflicts  of  life  for  the  founding  of  His  eternal 


y 

of  salvation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  true  evangel 
ical  faith  knows  how  to  give  its  due  to  the  precur 
sory  office  of  the  law,  just  as  Christ  gave  honor  to 
His  forerunner,  John  the  Baptist. 

4.  "  Almost  all  the  Jews  of  that  time  hoped  for 
the  kingdom  of  God  ;  but  it  was  a  strange  and  un 
recognized  idea,  that  repentance  and  faith  must  be 
the  entrance  into  it.     Jesus  begins  with  the  promise, 
but  immediately  goes  on  to  the  conditions."     Ger- 
lach. 

5.  Mark,  like  Peter  in  his  first  and  second  Epistle, 
places  the  announcement  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
at  the  head  of  his  writing.     The  kingdom  is  his  fun- 
damental  thought. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Jesus,  in  the  silent  conflicts  of  the  wilderness,  pre 
pares  for  the  open  conflicts  of  life — takes  the  place 
of  John,  delivered  to  death  by  the  carnal  mind.  1. 
The  history :  A  testimony,  a.  that  He  honored  tho 
Baptist,  b.  that  He  did  not  fear  the  enemy,  and  c.  that 
He  was  faithful  to  His  people  and  His  vocation.  2. 
The  doctrine :  a.  The  witnesses  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  cannot  be  destroyed ;  b.  after  every  seeming 
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triumph  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  still  stronger 
heroes  of  God  come  forward.  3.  Christ  is  always 
Himself  victorious  at  last  in  every  scene. — Persecu 
tion  the  primitive  furtherance  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.— The  blood  of  the  Church,  the  seed  of  the 
Church.— Where  the  law  falls  in  the  letter,  it  is  re 
established  in  the  spirit. — The  preaching  of  Christ : 
|l.  It  appears  as  the  announcement  of  salvation  in 
/the  place  of  danger  and  ruin.  2.  What  it  announces : 
[that  the  time  is  fulfilled,  and  that  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  come.  3.  What  it  requires :  repentance  (as 
change  of  mind,  nfrdvota.)  and  faith.  4.  What  it 
signifies :  the  saving  presence  of  Christ  Himself. — 
Christ  and  John  as  preachers :  the  might  of  their 
preaching  itself.  1.  John  preaches  in  his  whole  life 
and  manifestation;  2.  Christ  preaches  out  of  the 
depth  of  His  own  divine  life. — The  seal  of  evangelical 
preaching  the  full  harmony  of  the  person  and  the 
word. 

On  the  whole  section  (ch.  i.  14-45).— The  first  vic 
torious  appearance  of  Christ  the  prelude  of  His  whole 
path  of  victory  :  1.  In  the  announcement  of  His  Gos 
pel  ;  2.  in  His  dominion  over  the  hearts  of  the 


chosen  ;  3.  in  His  victory  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan  ; 
4.  in  His  miraculous  removal  of  human  misery ;  6. 
in  His  salutary  shaking  of  the  world. — The  glory  of 
the  Lord  in  its  first  actual  exhibition:  1.  A  glory  of 
grace  (vs.  16-20),  2.  of  sacred  judicial  and  redeeming 
power  (vs.  21-28),  3.  of  healing  mercy  (vs.  29-39), 
4.  of  purifying  purity  (vs.  40-44). — Christ  proceeds 
from  the  wilderness  of  the  earth  into  the  wilderness 
of  human  life  for  the  restoration  of  paradise. — Christ 
confirms  His  victory  over  Satan  in  the  solitude  of  the 
desert  by  His  victories  over  Satanic  powers  among 
all  the  people. 

STARKE  : — Satan  seeks  to  bind  and  to  oppress 
Christ  and  His  Gospel ;  but  God's  wisdom  and 
power  set  at  naught  all  his  aggression. 

GERLACII  : — With  the  public  appearance  of  Jesus, 
the  end  of  John's  work  had  come. — GOSSXER  : — He 
who  understands  repentance  to  mean  that  he  must 
first  become  pious  and  good,  and  thon  come  to  Jesus, 
and  believe  His  Gospel,  goes  out  at  the  door  of  grace 
instead  of  entering  in.  Repenting  and  believing  the 
Gospel,  or  believing  in  Christ,  must  go  together  and 
be  one. 


SECOND    SECTION. 

CONQUEST    OF    THE    FIRST  DISCIPLES  AT  CAPERNAUM,  VICTORY  OVER    THE  DEMONS 
IN   THAT   CITY,  AND   WITHDRAWAL  INTO   THE   WILDERNESS. 

CHAPTER  I.  16-35. 


'    1.  The  Authoritative  Word  of  Jesus,  which  calls  the  four  first  and  greatest  Disciples.     VERS.  16-20. 
(Parallels  :  Matt,  iv.  18-22  ;  Luke  v.  1-11  ;  comp.  John  i.  35-42.) 

16  Now,  as  he  walked1  by  the  sea  of  Galilee,  he  saw  Simon,  and  Andrew  his  brother, 

17  casting  a  net  into  the  sea:  for  they  were  fishers.     And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Come  ye 

18  after  me,  and  I  will  make  you  to  become  fishers  of  men.     And  straightway  they  forsook 

19  their8  nets,  and  followed  him.     And  when  he  had  gone  a  little  farther  thence,3  he  saw 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and  John  his  brother,  who  also  were  in  the  ship  mending 

20  their  nets.     And  straightway  he  called  them  :  and  they  left  their  father  Zebedee  in  the 
ship  with  the  hired  servants,  and  went  after  him. 


Lachmann 


.  —  The  expression  trapayiav  is  recommended  by  B.,  D.,  L.,  Lachmann,  and  Tischendorf.    Instead  of  avrou 
d  Tischendorf  road  ^ijuuococ. 


hmann  and  Tiscenor   roa       ijuuococ. 

a  Ver.  18.  —  Not  "their  ".nets  :  avrSiv  is  wanting  in  B.,  C.,  L.,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf. 

»  Ver.  19.—  'Eitfietv  is  wanting  in  B.,  D.,  L.,  Tischendorf;  bracketed  by  Lachmann.    It  accords  with  Matt.  iv.  21. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

See  on  Matthew,  iv.  18  seq. 

Ver.  16.  As  He  walked  by.— The  Evangelist 
would  make  prominent  the  apparently  fortuitous 
character  of  this  first  vocation. 

Ver.  19.  Who  also  were  in  the  ship.— Both 
pairs  of  brothers  were  called  while  in  the  earnest 
prosecution  of  their  craft.  The  first  two  were 
throwing  their  nets  into  new  positions  in  the 
water  ;  the  two  others  were  mending  them  for  new 
draughts. 

Ver.  20.  With  the  hired  servants.— Why  this 
addition  ?  Paulus  :  It  was  to  be  made  clear,  how 


they  could  without  impiety  forsake  their  father. 
Meyer  (after  Grotius)  :  It  was  only  a  proof  that  Zebe 
dee  did  not  follow  his  craft  in  a  petty  way,  and  that 
he  probably  was  not  without  means.  In  any  case,  it 
also  shows  that  Zebedee  was  not  left  helpless.  That 
they  forsook  so  thriving  a  business  (Ewald),  is  ir  deed 
of  less  significance. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Christ  Himself  is  the  great  Fisher  of  men. 
He  catches  the  four  elect  ones  as  it  were  at  one 
draught.  These  are  the  three  (Mark  ix.  2)  and  the 
four  (Mark  xiii.  3)  confidential  Apostles  of  after 


CHAP.  L  21-28. 


21 


times.     Therefore  there   were  first  four  fishermen 
called. 

2.  The  power  of  Christ's  word  over  these  souls 
here  appears  direct  and  immediate.  We  learn  the 
mediating  circumstances  of  this  vocation  from  John  i. 
At  the  same  time,  this  calling  was  something  entirely 
new  (see  on  Matthew,  iv.  19),  and  their  following  so 
wonderful,  that  they  at  once  forsook  their  calling, 
iii  the  very  act  of  pursuing  it.  The  fishing  life  of 
these  men  was  a  preparation  for  their  higher  calling, 
aa  being  fidelity  in  that  which  was  least. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  Lord  knoweth  His  own. — The  Lord  and  His 
elect  quickly  know  each  other. — The  great  increase 
of  grace  swiftly  enters  into  our  daily  life. — Christ's 
walking  by  the  sea  apparently  for  relaxation,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  most  noble  work. — Christ's  mark 
in  this  world  the  heart  of  man. — The  great  Fisher  of 
men,  and  His  art  of  making  human  fishers. — The 
calling  of  Jesus  a  call  to  become  something  new. — 
The  mighty  calling  of  the  Lord  :  1.  Gentler  than  any 
human  request ;  2.  mightier  than  any  human  com 
mand  ;  3.  unique  as  the  victorious  wooing  of  heav 
enly  love. — The  calling  of  Jesus  a  calling  at  once  to 
one  thing  and  to  many:  1.  To  one  thing:  into  His 
discipleship  and  the  fellowship  of  His  Spirit,  or  to 
the  Father  ;  2.  to  many  :  to  discipleship  and  master 
ship,  to  cooperation,  to  fellowship  in  suffering,  and 


community  in  triumph. — The  greatness  of  the  fol 
lowing  of  the  four  disciples  was  the  effect  of  tin 
great  grace  of  their  calling.  They  broke  off  sudden 
ly  in  the  midst  of  a  new  career  of  their  labor,  as  a 
sign  of  the  decision  of  their  following. — The  spiritual 
and  the  worldly  vocation  of  Christians :  1.  Opposi 
tion  ;  2.  kindredness  ;  3.  union. — The  twofold  earth 
ly  companionship  of  the  disciples  a  foundation  for 
the  higher:  1.  Companions  in  fishing, — companions 
in  fishing  for  men ;  2.  brethren  after  the  flesh, — • 
spiritual  brethren. — Leaving  all  for  Christ's  sake.— 
The  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  vocations  in  harmony 
with  the  sacred  natural  obligations  of  life. 

STARKE: — Never  be  idle. — Pious  handicraft  ac 
ceptable  to  God. — The  calling  into  Christianity  binds 
us  to  faith  and  the  following  of  Christ ;  how  much 
more  the  vocation  to  spiritual  office  ! — A  true  fol 
lower  of  Christ  forgets  everything  earthly. — lie  who 
follows  Christ  loses  nothing,  though  he  may  forsake 
all;  for  he  finds  in  Him  a  full  sufficiency,  Matt. 
xix.  29. 

Lisco : — The  forsaking  all  must  be  experienced 
inwardly  by  every  believer ;  and  must  be  fulfilled 
outwardly  also,  in  particular  circumstances  and  occa 
sions,  Matt.  xix.  27. — SCHLKIERMACHER  : — The  two 
tendencies  in  the  life  of  the  Redeemer :  preaching  to 
the  multitude,  and  the  separation  of  individuals  to 
Himself. — GOSSXER  : — The  Lord's  fishermen  actually 
catch  the  fish  ;  the  world's  fishermen  swim  with  the 
fish. — BAUER  : — One  glance  of  the  Lord,  and  He  knowg 
the  heart  under  its  rough  garment. 


2.   TJie  Word  of  Authority,  which  delivers  the  Demoniacs  and  attracts  the  People.     VERS.  21-28. 
(Parallel :  Luke  iv.  31-37.) 

21  And  they  went  into  Capernaum ;  and  straightway  on  the  Sabbath-day  he  entered 

22  into  the  synagogue,  and  taught.     And  they  were  astonished   at  his  doctrine :  for  he 

23  taught  them  as  one  that  had  authority,  and  not  as  the  ecribes.     And  there  was  in  their 

24  synagogue  a  man  with  an  unclean  spirit;  and  he  cried  out,  Saying,  Let  us  alone  j1  what 
have  we  to  do  with  thee,  thou  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  art  thou  come  to  destroy  us  ?     I 

25  know  thee  who  thou  art,  the  Holy  One  of  God.     And  Jesus  rebuked  him,  saying,  Hold 

26  thy  peace,  and  come  out  of  him.     And  when  the  unclean  spirit  had  torn  him,  and  cried 

27  with  a  loud  voice,  he  came  out  of  him.     And  they  were  all  amazed,  insomuch  that  they 
questioned  among  themselves,  saying,  AThat  thing  is  this?  what  new  doctrine  is  this?1 
for  with  authority  commandeth  he  even   the  unclean  spirits,  and   they  do  obey  him. 

28  And  immediately  his  fame  spread  abroad8  throughout  all  the  region  round  about  Galilee. 

1  Ver.  24.— "Ea  is  wanting,  it  is  true,  in  B.,  D.,  and  others ;  but  it  is  as  accordant  with  Mark  as  •with  Luke  C.-h.  iv.  34). 

Q  Ver.  27. — Lachmann,  following  B.,  L.,  A.,  &c. :  ri  eori  TOVTO  ;  SiSaxn  Kaivrf  KO.T',  &c.    Tischendorf  connects  SiSa^ 

KaivJ)  KO.T'  i£ovaia.v.    Lachmann's  is  better.     [Meyer  accounts  for  the  Received  Text,  by  a  comparison  with  Luke  iv.  36. — 


Yer.  24.  Art  thou  come  to  destroy  us  ? — The 
demoniac  consciousness  still  predominant  on  the  part 
of  the  demon.  Hence,  "to  destroy  MS/"  Bengel : 
"  Communem  inter  sc  causam .habent  dcemonia."  The 
word  involves  also,  1.  a  testimony  of  the  decided  op 
position  between  the  demon  empire  and  Christ ;  2.  a 
testimony  of  the  perfect  supremacy  of  Christ ;  3.  and 
a  testimony  of  the  beginning  of  the  subversion  of  tho 
satanic  dominion. — To  destroy  us. — Mover:  By  dis 
missing  them  to  Hades.  But  even  in  Hades,  Christ 
does  not  leave  their  empire  to  the  demons.  Thus  it 
was  by  the  destruction  of  their  empire  generally 


•And  the  fame,"  &c. 
EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

The  Evangelist,  in  harmony  with  his  main  point 
of  view,  proceeds  at  once  to  the  act  by  which  the 
Lord  approved  Himself  the  conqueror  of  the  demons. 

Ver.  22.  Aa  one  that  had  authority. — See  on 
Matt.  vii.  29. 

Yer.  23.  With  an  unclean  spirit,  eV  -nvtv^an 
a.KaOdp-if. — lie  was  in  the  unclean  spirit;  that  is,  in 
his  power,  under  his  influence.  Concerning  the  de 
moniac  possession,  see  on  Matthew  iv.  24. 


THE  GOSPEL   ACCORDING  TO  MARK. 


Certainly  it  was  by  dismissing  them  to  the  Gehenna 
of  torment  (according  to  which,  the  expression  in 
Matt.  (viii.  29),  the  Hades  of  torment,  is  to  be  ex 
plained).— I  know  Thee  who  Thou  art.— The  de 
moniac  consciousness  in  its  involuntary  presentiment. 
See  Acts  xvi.  16.  Jt  feels  already  the  influence  of 
Jesus,  who  would  draw  it  from  the  side  of  the  demon 
to  His  side.  The  word  is  ambiguous,  so  far  as  it  be 
longs  to  the  demon  and  to  the  man. — The  Holy 
One  of  God. — In  the  emphatic  sense,  and  thus,  ac 
cording  to  John  vi.  69,  Rev.  iii.  7  (comp.  John  x. 
36),  the  concealed  designation  of  the  Messiah.  ("  So 
Origen:"  Meyer.)  As  the  typical  Old  Testament 
anointed  ones  represented  the  Messiah,  so  the  typical 
saints,  priests,  prophets,  and  kings  (Ps.  xvi.)  repre 
sented  the  Hoiy  One  KO.T'  t^ox'hv.  The  unclean  spirit, 
however,  describes  Him  by  that  opposite  to  himself 
which  torments  him,  when  he  terms  Hun  the  Holy 
One  of  God. 

Ver.  25.  Hold  thy  peace. — This  refers  to  the 
outcry  of  the  demon.  The  Messiahship  of  Jesus  was 
not  to  be  prematurely  spread  abroad,  least  of  all  by 
demons.  The  kingdom  of  God  and  the  invisible 
world  scorns  such  precursors  and  cob'perators.  It 
bears  testimony  to  itself  by  overcoming  all  these. 
Only  after  the  decisive  victory  are  such  testimonies 
supplementarily,  and  in  their  own  significance,  ad 
missible  ;  then,  when  no  intermingling  is  any  longer 
possible. 

Vcr.  26.  Torn  him. — The  decisive  paroxysm 
with  which  the  healing  was  declared;  at  the  same 
time,  a  phenomenon  exhibiting  the  knavish,  spiteful, 
and  degraded  nature  of  the  demons  (ch.  ix.  26  ; 
Luke  ix.  42). 

Ver.  27.  Questioned  among  themselves. — The 
spirits  are  awake.  They  do  not  first  ask  the  priests 
and  Rabbis,  but  proceed  to  independent  suppositions 
and  conclusions. — New  Doctrine. — From  the  ap 
pearance  of  a  new  power  of  delivering,  they  infer  the 
appearance  of  a  new  revelation ;  for  revelation  and 
deliverance,  miracle  and  prophecy,  always  to  the 
Israelites  were  reciprocal  in  their  influence.  For 
various  constructions  and  interpretations  of  this  pas 
sage,  see  MEYER  in  loc. 

Ver.  28.  Throughout  all  the  region  round 
about  Galilee. — That  is,  through  all  Galilee,  and 
beyond  into  the  neighboring  districts  everywhere. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  first  miracle  recorded  by  Matthew  is  the 
healing  of  the  leper  by  a  touch  ;  for  one  main  point 
of  view  with  him  was  the  opposition  of  Christ  to  the 
hierarchical  theocracy  and  their  ordinances.  The 
first  miracle  which  John  records  is  the  changing  of 
water  into  wine ;  for  his  main  point  of  view  is  the 
glorification  of  the  old  and  darkened  world  into  a 
world  of  spirit.  The  first  miracle  which  Luke  and 
Mark  relate  is  this  casting  out  of  demons  in  the  syn 
agogue  at  Capernaum.  But  the  points  of  view  of 
the  two  latter  in  this  matter  are  as  different  and  char 
acteristic  as  their  respective  Gospels.  Luke,  in  har 
mony  with  his  predominant  object  (the  divine  hu- 
rnaaity  of  Christ),  has  in  view  preeminently  the 
healed  man.  The  demon  threw  him  down,  and  de- 
patted  from  him,  without  hurting  him  at  all.  To 
Mark,  on  the  other  hand,  the  supremacy  of  Christ 
over  the  kingdom  of  the  demons  is  the  grand  object, 
even  as  it  declares  and  approves  His  doctrine  to  be 
a  new  one.  Hence  he  makes  it  emphatic,  that  Christ 


commanded  even  the  unclean  spirits,  and  that  they 
obeyed  Him.  This  point  of  view  runs  through  his 
whole  Gospel,  down  to  its  concluding  words. 

2.  To  Mark  belong  the  chief  records  of  Christ's 
victory  over  the  devils,  while  in  the  other  Evangelists 
there  is  only  a  general  reference  to  them.     In  John 
we  do  not  find  deliverances  of  this  sort ;  on  the  other 
hand,  he  gives  prominence  to  moral  possession  (John 
vi.  70,  viii.  44,  xiii.  27), — an  idea  which  is  found  ap- 
proximately  among  the  other  Evangelists  as  sevenfold 
possession.    Further,  here  we  must  mark  the  relation 
of  Christ  and  His  kingdom  to  Satan  and  his  kingdom, 
according  to  the  New  Testament  teaching.     Dogmat 
ics  must,   more  rigorously  than  heretofore,    distin 
guish  between  the  devil  and  this  kind  of  demons,  as 
well  as  between  the  children  of  the  devil  and  these 
bound  ones  of  Satan. 

3.  The  synagogue  cannot  hinder  a  demoniac  from 
entering  it,  nor  that  Satan  should  in  it  declare  the 
victory  of  the  kingdom  of  order  and  light.     Christ 
cleanses  the  synagogue. 


HOMLLETICAL  AND  PEACTICAL. 

Christ  the  Saviour  of  the  synagogue  and  of  the 
Church. — The  adherence  of  Christ  to  the  sanctuary 
of  His  people,  legal  and  yet  free. — By  the  perfect 
sauctification  of  the  Sabbath  and  the  synagogue,  our 
Lord  established  the  Sunday  and  the  Church. — How 
the  Child  of  the  synagogue  became  the  Prince  of  the 
Church. — Sabbath  and  synagogue  ;  or,  the  holy  time 
and  the  holy  place  in  their  symbolical  meaning:  1. 
They  signify  rest  from  the  toil  of  sin,  and  the  temple ; 
2.  the  Christian  Sunday  and  the  Church;  3.  the 
heavenly  feast  and  the  heavenly  Church. — The  de 
moniac  in  the  synagogue ;  or,  the  daring  incursion 
of  Satan  into  the  legitimate  Church  of  God  to  be  re 
strained  only  by  the  word  of  Christ. — How  Christ 
always  victoriously  confronts  the  Satanic  power  which 
insinuates  itself  into  the  Church. — Heavenly  and 
hellish  powers  meet  in  the  Church. — The  healing, of 
the  possessed  in  the  synagogue  a  decisive  token  of 
the  redeeming  empire  of  Christ:  1.  Of  His  victory 
over  the  kingdom  of  Satan  ;  2.  of  His  saving  mercy 
to  the  wretched ;  3.  of  His  miraculous  sealing  of  the 
Gospel ;  4.  of  His  awakening  conquest  of  the  world. 
— The  consciousness  of  Christ  a  healing  power  for 
the  consciousness  disturbed  by  Satan. — The  spiritu 
ally  disturbed  consciousness  a  figure  of  the  curse  of 
sin:  1.  In  its  destruction  and  contradictions;  2.  in 
its  restraint ;  3.  in  its  despair  ;  4.  but  also  in  its  dim 
feeling  of  its  misery  and  of  the  coming  of  its  Saviour. 
— The  characteristics  of  the  wicked :  1.  Knowledge 
without  love ;  2.  hatred  to  the  Lord,  and  withal 
flattering  acknowledgment ;  3.  pride  even  to  mad- 
iess,  and  yet  impotent  fear  and  flight.  Or,  1.  Dark- 
icss  in  its  lie  ;  2.  murder  in  its  hatred ;  3.  death  in 
ts  rending. — Christ  immovably  opposed  to  the  flat 
tery  and  hypocrisy,  as  well  as  to  the  threatening  and 
pride,  of  Satan. — The  antithesis  of  heaven  and  hell 
in  the  conflict  of  Christ  with  the  demon:  1.  Peace 
of  soul  and  passion  (the  devil  assaults  first) ;  2.  col- 
leetedness  and  distraction  ;  3.  the  spirit  of  mercy  and 
the  spirit  of  torment ;  4.  dignity  and  degradation  ; 
5.  victory  and  prostration. — Christ  scorns  the  testi 
mony  of  the  demons,  and  obtains  the  praise  of  the 
people. — The  glory  of  Christ,  that  He  cume  into 
the  world  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,  1  John 

8. 

STARKE  : — The  public  service  of  God  not  to  b« 


CHAP.  I.  29-35. 


neglected,  Heb.  i.  26. — Unclean  spirits  are  found  I  however,  give  place  to  tho  Holy  Spirit. — GOSSNKR  — 
even  in  the  Church,  Jas.  ii.  19. — Christ  will  have  no  (The  devil  knew  Him  as  the  Holy  One  of  God,  but 
testimony  from  the  spirit  of  lies. — OSIAXDEII  :— If  the  j  not  as  the  Saviour.— BRADXE:— The  possessed  trem- 
devil  must  give  way,  yet  he  rages  fearfully :  he  must,  |  bles  before  Him  who  is  his  Deliverer. 


8.  H'.aling  among  the  Disciples  ;  Healings  and  casting  out  of  Demons  in  Capernaum  ;  the  first  Return  of 

Christ  after  He  had  thus  dealt  with  the  susceptible  in  that  city.     VERS.  29-35. 

(Parallels :  Matt.  viii.  14-17  ;  Luke  iy.  38-41.) 

29  And  forthwith,  when  they  were  come  out  of  the  synagogue,  they  entered  into  the 

30  house  of  Simon  and  Andrew,  with  James  and  John.     But  Simon's  wife's  mother  lay 

31  sick  of  a  fever;  and  anon  they  tell  him  of  her.     And  he  came  and  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  lifted  her  up ;  and  immediately  the  fever  left  her,  and  she  ministered  unto 

32  them.     And  at  even,  when  the  sun  did  set,  they  brought  unto  him  all  that  were  dis- 

33  eased,  and  them  that  were  possessed  with  devils.     And  all  the  city  was  gathered  to- 

34  gether  at  the  door.     And  he  healed  many  that  were  sick  of  divers  diseases,  and  cast 

35  out  many  devils ;  and  suffered  not  the  devils  to  speak,  because  they  knew  him.1     And 
in  the  morning,  rising  up  a  great  while  before  day,  he  went  out,  and  departed  into  a 
solitary  place,  and  there  prayed. 

1  Ver.  34.— Somo  Codd.  add,  "  that  He  was  Christ." 
EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

See  on  Matthew,  viii.  14-17. 

Ver.  29.  They  entered  into.— Jesus,  Peter,  and 
Andrew  are  meant ;  the  two  latter  as  the  ordinary 
occupants  of  the  house,  which  Peter  or  botli  pos 
sessed  in  Capernaum  (see  on  Matthew).  In  addition 
came  James  and  John.  Thus  the  Lord  was  with  the 
collective  four  disciples  who  had  been  called. 

Ver.  30.  And  anon  they  tell  him  of  her. — Here 
also  we  have  tv&e*s  thrice  in  rapid  succession.  Im 
mediately  into  the  house,  immediately  to  the  matter 
in  hand,  immediately  healed.  Matthew  transfers  this 
miracle  to  a  later  period  (see  on  Matthew).  Starke 
for  the  sake  of  harmony :  "  It  may  have  been  that 
the  mother-in-law  of  Peter  twice  had  the  fever,  and 
that  Christ  healed  her  twice."  (!) 

Ver.  32.  At  even,  when  the  sun  did  set.— The 
full  close  of  the  Sabbath.  "  Judceos  reliaio  tenebat, 
quominus  ante  exiturn  Sabbati  atgrotos  suon  afferrerd." 
Wetstein. 

Ver.  34.  Sick  of  divers  diseases,  and  cast  out 
many  devils. — The  physically  sick  and  the  demoni 
acs  clearly  distinguished  (ver.  34;  Matt.  viii.  16) ;  just 
as  they  are  in  relation  to  the  opposite  charisms  which 
were  given  with  respect  to  them,  1  Cor.  xii.  9,  10. — 
And  He  healed  many. — Not  as  opposed  to  all  who 
•were  brought  to  Him,  but  to  describe  the  abundance 
and  variety  of  the  healings  which  took  place  so  late 
in  the  evening. 

Ver.  35.  Into  a  solitary  place. — To  a  secret 
place  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Jesus, 
according  to  Mark,  thrice  in  quick  succession,  with- 
dre  v  into  the  wilderness,  vers.  12,  35,  45.  Here  we 
cnn  understand  only  a  solitude  near  Capernaum. 
That  He  thus  took  up  His  abode  time  after  time 
in  the  wilderness,  declared  his  supremacy  over  the 
demons  of  the  wilderness.  He  made  the  desert  place 
a  temple  of  God  by  His  prayers. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  succession  of  events  marks  the  develop- 
ment  of  Christ's  work :  1.  The  synagogue  at  home. 
2.  The  house  of  Peter,  as  tlie  hearth  of  the  new  com 
munity  of  disciples  at  its  outset.     3.  The  whole  town 
of  Capernaum.     4.  The  entire  land  of  Galilee.— The 
progression  of  the  influence  of  our  Lord's  preaching: 
1.   His  lame  goes  out  through  all  Galilee.     2.  The 
whole  town  of  Capernaum  presses  for  help  at  His 
door,  yea,  into  His  doors.     3.  All  seek  Him  after  He 
had    withdrawn.     4.  Even   in   the    wilderness   they 
come  to  Him  from  all  parts. 

2.  In  order  that  they  may  punctiliously  guard 
their  own  rest  on  the  Sabbath,  the  people  of  Caper 
naum  wait  till  evening  with  their  sufferers,  and  rob 
the  Lord  of  His  rest  in  the  night. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Jesus  the  Saviour  of  the  new  as  of  the  old  com 
munity  (Peter's  house,  the  synagogue) — And  they 
told  Him  of  her :  with  faith  waxes  intercession.-' 
Peter,  as  householder,  a  type  of  the  ecclesiastic  at 
home  :  1.  He  is  not  hindered  from  his  calling  by  do 
mestic  trouble  (he  also  went  into  the  synagogue) ; 
but,  2.  he  took  his  domestic  trouble  with  him  into 
his  calling  (he  prayed  the  Lord  for  tin1  sick). — The 
people  at  Capernaum  seeking  help ;  or,  Christ  the  true 
Physician  :  1.  As  the  revealcr  of  human  misery  ;  2. 
as  the  marvellous  deliverer  from  it. — An  evening  and 
a  morning  in  the  life  of  Jesus ;  or,  His  holy  day'a 
work  :  1.  Closed  in  the  blessing  of  toil ;  2.  renewed 
in  devotion. — The  rapid  diffusion  of  Christ's  work 
and  influence:  1.  Through  the  believing  house;  2. 
through  the  susceptible  town  ;  3.  through  the  amazed 
j  land. — New  seclusion  for  new  conflicts. — Private 
prayer  the  source  of  Christ's  victories. — The  Lord's 
early  hours. — His  morning  devotion. — The  signifi 
cance  of  morning  in  the  kingdom  of  God  :  1.  A  festal 
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time  in  the  life  of  Jesus  ;  2.  an  image  of  His  whole 
life ;  3.  a  blessed  time  in  the  life  of  Christians ;  4. 
figure  of  their  regeneration  and  their  eternity. — How 
Christ  sanctifies  all  times  and  all  places. 

STARKE  : — QUKSNEL  : — The  dwelling  of  a  poor  fish 
erman  pleases  Christ  more  than  a  great  palace. — 
OSIANDEH  : — God  is  oftener  in  little  huts  than  in  rich 
palaces. — Christianity  and  household  life  agree  well 
together. — Marriage  unfits  no  man  for  the  ministry. 
— Compassionate  love  suffers  not  the  wretched  long 
to  wait,  but  thinks  at  once  of  help. — QCESNEL  : — The 
love  of  Jesus  is  never  weary. — There  are  always 


wretched  ones  in  this  vale  of  tears,  who  stand  ir 
need  of  the  help  of  the  Most  High. — Christ  the  most 
approved  Physician. — It  does  not  become  the  man 
spiritually  possessed  of  the  devil  to  reveal  Christ. — 
Early  hours  must  be  thought  much  of. — For  prayer 
even  sleep  must  be  abridged. 

GKRLACH  : — The  gracious  love  of  Christ  amidst 
the  household  necessities  of  the  poor  and  neglected. 
— LIFCO  : — Jesus  connects  together  prayer  and  work, 
solitude- and  public  life,  in  order  to  do  good. — EUTII. 
ZIG.  : — We  must  shun  the  praise  of  men,  and  thank 
God  in  silent  secrecy. 


THIRD    SECTION. 

CHAPTER  I.  36-45. 


1.  The  Preaching  and  Healing  of  Jesus.     CH.  I.  36-39. 
(Parallel :  Luka  iv.  41.) 

36,  37  And  Simon,  and  they  that  were  with  him,  followed  after  him.     And  when  they  ha_ 

38  found  him,  they  said  unto  him,  All  men  seek  for  thee.     And  he  said  unto  them,  Let  m, 

39  go1  into  the  next  towns,  that  I  may  preach  there  also  :   for  therefore  came  I  forth.     Ana 
he  preached  in  their2  synagogues  throughout  all  Galilee,  and  cast  out  devils. 

1  Vcr.  38. — The  Rec.  omits  aAAaxou  after  dyujuei' :  it  is  supported  by  B.,  C.,  L.,  Copt.,  Tischcndorf. 

2  Vcr.  39.—"  Into  their :  "  eis  ra«  in  A.,  B.,  D.,  Gricsbaeh,  Lachinann,  Tischendorf.    The  Tcxlus  JKectplus  reads  if 

s,—  an  emendation,  says  Meyer. 

phasis  to  the  casting  out  of  devils,  and  to  the  com 
mand  of  silence,  by  which  Jesus  hindered  the  devila 
from  uttering  His  name. 

3.  It  is  observed  also  that  Jesus  places  preaching 
expressly  above  miraculous  healings ;  this  is  seen  in 
the  use  of  the  participle,  Sai/toW  e'/c/3oAAau/.  But  the 
preaching  has  its  root  in  the  secret  devotion:  His 
public  work  sprang  from  His  solitary  prayer. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CPaTICAL. 

Ver.  36.  And  Simon,  and  they  that  -were 
with  him. — Simon  placed  first,  not  on  account  of 
any  superiority,  but  as  the  head  of  the  house  and  the 
guide. 

Ver.  38.  Into  the  next  towns. — The  KO.-JUO- 
iroAm  only  here  in  the  New  Testament.  The  pri 
mary  object  is  to  record  the  travelling  through  the 
Galilean  hill-country,  and  its  villages  and  towns.— For 
therefore  came  I  forth. — The  question  is,  whether 
the  meaning  be,  "  I  am  come  from  the  Father  to 
preach  generally"  (Bengel);  or,  "I  have  left  the 
house  (or  Capernaum)  in  order  to  preach  in  the  neigh 
boring  villages"  (Meyer).  We  think  that  Christ 
lays  stress  upon  preaching  as  His  great  vocation,  in 
opposition  to  the  pressure  of  individual  applicants 
for  help  in  Capernaum.  The  former  of  the  two  in 
terpretations  seems  to  be  the  better. 

Ver.  39.  In  their  synagogues  (into). — The 
Accusative,  twice  occurring,  makes  it  emphatic  that 
he  filled  the  synagogues  and  all  Judea  with  a  might 
of  preaching  that  formed  a  coutrast  to  the  syna 
gogue  style. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Jesus  prepared  himself  in  the  desert  for  His 
second  great  expedition.     The  spiritual  awakening 
tnd  conquest  of  the  land  of  Galilee  was  now  in  ques- 
tinu. 

2.  Here  also  Mark  (like  Luke)  gives  special  em- 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

How  the  Lord  equipped  himself  anew  for  IIPW  la 
bors. — Christ  goes  with  His  first  four  disciples  into  the 
land  of  Galilee  :  the  small  beginning  of  the  universa. 
mission. — How  the  Lord's  preaching  approves  itself 
as  the  power  of  divine  life  :  1.  As  the  spiritual  word 
of  His  working ;  2.  as  delivering  power  for  the  suf 
fering  ;  3.  as  judicial  power  of  victory  over  the  de 
mons. — Christ  confronting  the  increasing  pressure  of 
the  people  :  1.  How  He  restrains  it  (withdrawal  into 
the  wilderness) ;  2.  how  He  regulates  it  (preaching 
on  the  individual  miracles) ;  3.  how  He  surrenders 
Himself  to  it  (responding  to  every  demand  of  help). 
— Christ  does  not  shut  up  His  activity  within  the 
walls  of  Capernaum,  nor  within  the  limits  of  any  one 
people  or  any  one  confession. — The  way  of  Christ 
among  the  surrounding  villages:  1.  Already  to  as 
many  as  possible  ;  2.  one  day  to  all. 

STARKK  : — We  must  have  village  preachers. — The 
Gospel  of  Jesus  must  sound  out  in  all  places. — Where 
Christ's  kingdom  is  to  be  established,  the  devils  must 
be  abolished.  So  also  in  thee. — SCHLEIERMACHER: — 
The  preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was  Christ's 


CHAP.  I.  40-45. 
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vocation:    1.  Concerning  Himself,  as   He  who  was 


come  to  save  men  ;  2.  concerning  the  true  righteous 
ness  which  avails  before  God  ;  3.  concerning  thcwor- 


it  was  His  vocation  to  spread  that  kingdom  as  far  aa 


He  could. — GOSSNKR  : — To  this  end  am  I  come  (He 

ucoa  niuvuavauo  u^iuiv  v*v^ ,  «.  W.IWU...Q  mv,..«i- ,  says)  to  save  men. — Christ  did  not  scorn  the  little 
ship  of  God  in  spirit  and  truth. — Within  these  limits  |  towns  and  villages. 


2.   The  Touching  of  the  Leper,  and  the  Return  into  the  Wilderness.     VERS.  40-45. 
(Parallels:  Matt.  viii.  1-1;  Luke  v.  12-16.) 

40  And  there  came  a  leper  to  him,  beseeching  him,  and  kneeling  down  to  him,1  and 

41  saying  unto  him,  If  thou  wilt,  thou  canst  make  me  clean.     And  Jesus,2  moved  with  com 
passion,  put  forth  his  hand,  and  touched  him,  and  saith  unto  him,  I  will ;  be  thou  clean. 

42  And  as  soon  as  he  had  spoken,  immediately  the  leprosy  departed  from  him,  and  he  was 
43,  44  cleansed.     And  he  straitly  charged  him,  and  forthwith  sent  him  away ;  And  saith 

unto  him,  See  thou  say  nothing  to  any  man :  but  go  thy  way,  show  thyself  to  the 
priest,  and  offer  for  thy  cleansing  those  things  which  Moses  commanded,  for  a  testimony 
45  unto  them.  But  lie  went  out,  and  began  to  publish  it  much,  and  to  blaze  abroad  the 
matter,  insomuch  that  Jesus  could  no  more  openly  enter  into  the  city,  but  was  without 
in  desert  places:  and  they  came  to  him  from  every  quarter. 

1  Ver.  40. — The  omission  of  <cal  yowTreriav  a\nov  in  B.,  D.,  and  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf,  is  not  sufficiently  sup- 

2  Ver.  41. — 'O  8e  'ITJO-OVS  omitted  in  B.,  I).,  &e.    So  Lachmann,  Tischendorf.    Meyer  explains  this  omission,  as  also 
the  dropping  out  of  eiTrdi/Toj  ai-roD,  vcr.  42,  from  an  intention  to  conform  the  text  with 'Matthew  and  Luke.     So  also  with 
the  nrfiiv,  ver.  44. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Respecting  this  narrative,  and  the  leper,  see  on 
Matthew,  viii.  1-13.  The  occurrence  follows  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  and  this  is  here  intimated  by 
the  return  of  Jesus  to  Capernaum,  ch.  ii.  1. 

Ver.  43.  And  He  straitly  charged  him.— The 
fnBptnTr)ffd/j.evos  is  the  opposite  of  the  preceding 
(Ttr\a.yxvt.aQf:l<;.  Probably  the  leper  had  overstepped 
the  limits  of  his  discipline  (lepers  were  not  suflerel 
to  intrude  into  others'  houses)  and  of  the  law,  and 
had  penetrated  to  the  house  where  Jesus  might  have 
been  tarrying  in  one  of  the  towns.  This  Meyer  rea 
sonably  infers  from  the  <-'£f'/8aAef — He  forthwith  sent 
him  away.  First  of  all,  Jesus  regarded  the  misery 
of  the  case,  and,  seized  with  compassion,  healed  the 
sick  man.  But  then  He  proceeded  to  guard  the  legal 
obligation  under  which  the  sick  man  stood,  and 
household  rights  and  general  order.  Mark  gives  us 
a  vivid  view  of  the  sending  away  of  the  healed  man, 
and  exhibits  the  scene  in  his  own  lively  expressions. 

Ver.  44.  To  the  priest. — The  Vulgate,  roman- 
izing,  explains :  Principi  saccrdotum.  But  it  only 
means  the  priest  in  general,  whose  function  concerned 
the  man. — For  a  testimony  unto  them. — The 
actual  cleansing  must  be  confirmed  in  a  Levitically 
legal  manner. 

Ver.  45.  To  blaze  abroad  the  matter,  T^O 
\6yov. — Fritzsche  :  The  word  of  Jesus.  DC  Wctte : 
The  matter.  Meyer:  The  narrative  of  what  had 
passed.  There  is  implied,  perhaps,  a  distinction  be 
tween  his  narrative  and  the  embellished  report  of  the 
event  which  was  spread  abroad,  and  to  which  it  gave 
occasion.— Could  no  more  openly  enter.— The 
reason  of  this  withdrawal  was  not  merely  to  obviate 
the  increase  of  the  crowd,  but  the  fact  that  Jesus 
had  touched  the  leper,  which,  according  to  the  law, 
made  a  man  unclean  for  a  season.  See  Leben  Jcsit, 
ii.  2,  639.  Moreover,  this  solitude  imported  a  new 
withdrawal  for  a  new  advance. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

See  Com.  on  Matthew,  in  loc. 

1.  Wherefore  does  Mark  close  the  delineation  of 
Christ's  first  manifestation  in  public  with  the  healing 
of  the  leper  ?     This  narrative  is,  first,  a  witness  that 
Christ  entered  into  the  fellowship  of  sinners  in  order 
to  suffer  for  them  ;  and  so  far  was  a  prelude  of  the 
end.     Secondly,  it  marked  His  relation  to  tradition 
alism,  the  ofiencc  and  assaults  of  which  now  follow. 

2.  The  present  withdrawal  of  Jesus   took  piace 
under  the  presentiment  of  His  conflicts  with  tradition 
alism,  and  as  a  preparation  to  meet  them. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  healing  of  the  leper  a  testimony  of  the  might 
ily  cleansing  purity  of  Christ. — Christ  even  in  the  in 
fluence  of  His  purity  the  Lion  of  Judah.— Redemption, 
like  creation,  an  omnipotent  Let  there  be  !  (He  speaks, 
and  it  is  done  :  "  I  will,  be  thou  clean.") — The  need 
of  deliverance  breaking  through  the  law.  The  leper 
presses  into  the  house,  like  the  paralytic  through 
the  roof,  and  the  sinner  into  the  Pharisee's  house. — 
The  leper  a  pattern  of  those  who  sock  help,  but  not 
of  those  who  give  thanks:  1.  His  perfect  trust  and 
humble  submission  (If  Thou  wilt,  etc.);  2.  regardless- 
ness  of  his  friends,  lack  of  docility  towards  the  cere 
monial  law  and  of  discipline. — Christ's  interchange 
with  the  leper  a  symbol  of  His  interchange  with  the 
sinner :  He  makes  the  leper  clean,  and  contracts  Le- 
vitical  defilement.  So  Christ  was  made  sin  for  us, 
that  we  might  be  made  righteousness  in  Him. — The 
compassion  of  our  Lord  the  source  of  our  salvation. 
— The  miraculous  hand  of  Christ  the  instrument  of 
11  heavenly  healing :  1.  As  delivering,  2.  as  distribu 
ting,  3.  as  consummating. — The  disobedience  of  tha 
leper ;  or,  lack  of  ceremonial  discipline  in  the  recep 
tion  of  healing :  1.  Excusable  as  far  as  it  was  the  in- 
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terchange  of  illegality  and  freedom  ;  2.  blamable,  its  right  and  peculiar  offerings  of  praise. — The  mora 
because  he  constrained  the  Lord  (even  in  His  Church)  a  servant  of  God  withdraws  himself  from  the  world, 
to  atone  for  transitory  illegality  by  the  legalities  of  the  more  highly  docs  the  world  esteem  him. 
prudence. — Christ  in  the  wilderness  and  everywhere  GKRLACH  : — The  healed  leper  was  like  those  who, 
the  centre  of  a  wretched  and  needy  world. — Christ  out  of  thankfulness  of  heart  indeed,  but  yet  incon- 
through  His  divine  compassion,  involved  with  human  ,  sidcrately,  neglect  the  inward  commandment  of  the 


traditions. — A  new  collectedness  of  the  spirit,  a  new 
blessing  and  victory. 

STAUKK  : — The  spiritual  leper. — QUESNEL  : — Prny- 
er,  humility,  and  faith  as  the  source  (the  organs  for  the 
reception)  of  all  righteousness. — We  are  directed  to 
keep  all  righi  ordinances,  etc.  Abide  by  the  public 


Holy  Spirit,  and  make  too  much  talk  about  the  grace 
of  God,  to  their  own  and  others'  hurt. — Sen  LSI  KB* 
MACHEU: — The  Redeemer  by  His  touch  took  awaj 
the  ban  which  sundered  the  leper  from  all  human  in« 
tercourse. — Likeness  between  leprosy  and  sin. — The 
one  leper  and  the  ten. — BAUER: — How  Jesus  re- 


service  of  God. — Deliverance  from  misery  demands  [  spected  the  ordinances  of  His  people. 


FOURTH    SECTION. 

ATTRACTING  AND  REPELLING  INFLUENCE  OP  THE  LORD.  THE  ENTHUSIASTIC  MUL 
TITUDE  AND  THE  OFFENDED  TRADITIONALISTS.  MORTAL  HATRED  OF  THE  HOS 
TILE  PARTY,  AND  WITHDRAWAL  OF  JESUS  INTO  A  SHIP.  THE  PREACHING  IN 
SYNAGOGUES  GIVES  PLACE  TO  PREACHING  ON  THE  SEA-SIDE. 

CHAPTER  II.  1— III.  12. 


First  Conflict. — T/ie  Paralytic,  and  the  Power  to  forgive  Sins.     VERS.  1-12. 
(Parallels:  Matt.  ix.  1-8;  Luke  v.  17-26.) 

1  And  again  he  entered  into  Capernaum  after  some  days ;  and  it  was  noised  that  he 

2  was  in  the  house.1    And  straightway  many  were  gathered  together,  insomuch  that  there 
was  no  room  to  receive  themt  no,  not  so  much  as  about  the  door :  and  he  preached  the 

3  word  unto  them.     And  they  come  unto  him,  bringing  one  sick  of  the  palsy,  which  wag 

4  borne  of  four.     And  when  they  could  not  come  nigh  unto  him  for  the  press,  they  un 
covered  the  roof  where  he  was :  and  when  they  had  broken  it  up,  they  let  down  the 

5  bed  wherein  the  sick  of  the  palsy  lay.     When  Jesus  saw  their  faith,  he  said  unto  the 

6  sick  of  the  palsy,  Son,  thy  sins2  be  forgiven  thee.     But  there  were  certain  of  the  scribes 

7  sitting  there,  and  reasoning  in  their  hearts,  Why  doth  this  man  thus  speak  blasphemies?3 

8  who  can  forgive  sins  but  God  only  ?     And  immediately,  when  Jesus  perceived  in  his 
spirit  that  they4  so  reasoned  within  themselves,  he  said  unto  them,  Why  reason  ye  these 

9  things  in  your  hearts?     Whether  is  it  easier  to  say  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy,  Thy  sins 

10  be  forgiven  thee;  or  to  say,  Arise   and  take  up  thy  bed,  and  walk?     But  that  ye  may 
know  that  the  Son  of  man  hath  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,5  (he  saith  to  the  sick  of 

11  the  palsy,)  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise,  and  take  up  thy  bed,  and  go  thy  way  into  thine 

12  house.     And  immediately  he  arose,  took  up  the  bed,  and  went  forth  before  them  all; 
insomuch  that  they  were  all  amazed,  and  glorified  God,  saying,  We  never  saw  it  on 
this  fashion.6 

1  Ver.  1. — Lachmann  reads  fv  otico,  after  B.,  D.,  L., — a  gloss,  says  Meyer. 

4  Ver.  5. — Elzevir,  Scholz,  Lachmann  read  aoi  ai  ajuapncu ;  Oricsbach,  Fritzsche,  Tischendorf,  B.,  D.,  G.  read  CTOU  at 
ajuaprt'at.     Lachmann,  after  B.,  reads  d^icirat  for  a£ea»T<H. 

3  Ver.  7.— Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  read  AaAet ;  /SAacr^rj/iet,  after  B.,  D.,  L.,  Vulgata. 

*  Ver.  8.— AVTOI  before  SiaAov^ovrai,  after  A.,  C.,  E.,  i\,  Syr.  (utr.),  Goth.,  Slav.,  Bengcl,  Matth.,  Griesbach,  Fritz. 
Bche,  Soholz,  Tischendorf;  OUTUI?  erased  by  Lachmann  after  B. 

4  Ver.  10. — Various  order  of  the  words :  The  en-i  Trjs  y>j?  a.<j>.  ap.  is  given  by  Griesbach.  and  Lachmann,  after  C.,  D.,  I*., 
and  others. 

•  Ver.  12. — Tischendorf  reads  OUTWS  ouSeVore,  after  B.,  I).,  and  L.,  &c. 

sents  the  chronological  order,  according  to  which  the 

EXEGETICAL  AXV  CRITICAL.  paralytic  was  healed  after  the  journey  to  Gudara. 

The  conclusion   in    Mark  itself  intimates  that  thia 

See   the  exposition  on  Matthew,  and   on  Luke,    must  have  been  one  of  the  later  miracles. 
Mark  introduces  the  conflicts  of  the  Lord  with  tradi-         Ver.  1.  That  He  was  in  the  house,  ««j  o/W* 
tionalism  earlier  than  Matthew;   hence  the  earlier    fart. — This  means  the  house  wliich  Jesus  occupied 
position  of  this  narrative.     Matthew,  indeed,  repre-1  \vith  His  mother  and  His  brethren,  after  His  settle- 
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toent  there,  ch.  lit.  31.  His  adopted  sisters  prob 
ably  remained,  as  married,  in  Na/areth  (nee  ch.  vi 
3),  when  the  family  of  Joseph  passed  over  with  Him 
to  Capernaum. 

Ver.  3.  Bringing  one  sick  of  the  palsy. — See 
on  Matthew,  viii.  6.  Kf>o/8/3aT05,  a  portable  bed 
used  for  mid-day  sleep,  and  for  the  service  of  the 
sick.*— Borne  of  four.— Pictorial  definitencss.  So 
also  the  vivid  description  of  the  uncovering  of  the 
roof,  or  the  breaking  of  a  large  opening  through  it. 
Luke  tells  us  how  they  did  it :  "  through  the  tiling  ;  " 
thus  they  must  have  taken  away  the  tilings  them 
selves.  MEYER: — We  must  suppose  Jesus  to  have 
been  in  the  upper  room,  vtrfpoiov,  where  the  Rabbis 
frequently  taught :  LIGHTFOOT,  in  loc. ;  VITRINGA,  Si/n. 
145.  Meyer  rightly  rejects  the  view  of  Faber,  Jahn, 
and  others,  that  Jesus  was  in  the  court,  and  that 
nothing  more  is  meant  than  a  breaking  up  of  the 
roof-awning.  Certainly  it  is  not  improbable  that  tl: 
roof  and  the  upper  room  were  connected  by  a  door ; 
at  least,  the  not  improbable  supposition  of  steps 
lending  from  the  street  to  the  roof  suits  that  view. 
It  is  not  at  variance  with  the  text  to  assume,  with 
Lightfoot  and  Olshausen,  an  extension  of  the  door- 
opening  already  there.  Uncovering  the  roof  can 
mean  nothing  else  than  actual  uncovering,  whether 
or  not  by  means  of  an  already  existing  opening. 
Strauss,  after  Wetstcin,  remarks,  that  the  proceed 
ing  would  have  been  too  dangerous  for  those  below. 
But  see  HUG'S  Gutachlen,  ii.  p.  21.  Moreover,  a 
little  danger  would  better  suit  the  heroism  of  the 
act.  It  takes  for  granted  the  Oriental  house  with  a 
flat  roof,  to  which  men  might  gain  access  cither 
through  the  neighboring  house,  or  by  the  steps  on 
the  outside. 

Ver.  6.  Certain  of  the  scribes. — According  to 
Meyer,  who  cites  Mark  ii.  16,  Luke  (ver.  17)  introduces 
the  Pharisees  too  soon  at  this  place.  But  why  may 
not  the  scribes  have  been  mainly  of  the  pharisaic 
party  ?  These  were  so  manifestly. — The  scribes : — 
See  on  Matthew,  ii.  4,  and  the  article  in  WINER. 

Ver.  7.  Why  doth  this  man  thus  speak  blas 
phemies? — That  is,  such  a  man  (scornfully),  such 
things  (such  great  words  as  are  fit  only  for  God,  or 
for  the  priests  in  His  name).  MEYER  rightly :  "  This 
man  in  this  wise  :  emphatic  juxtaposition."  The  idea 
of  blasphemy,  as  expressed  by  Mark  and  Lube,  is 
shown  to  be  direct  blasphemy:  they  cast  that  upon 
Him,  because  He  was  thought  to  have  wickedly  in 
truded  into  the  rights  of  the  Divine  Majesty. 

Ver.  8.  And  immediately,  when  Jesus  per 
ceived  in  His  spirit. — The  Searcher  of  hearts. 
In  this  lay  already  the  proof  that  He  could  forgive 
sins.  Matthew  (ix.  4)  here  takes  as  it  were  the 
place  of  Mark :  f  Jesus  sceinc;  (iftuv}  their  thoughts. 

Ver.  10.  The  Son  of  man  hath  power.— Dan. 
vii.  13 ;  comp.  LANGE'S  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  1,  235. 
Meyer  asserts,  without  reason,  against  Ritzschl,  that 
Christ  by  this  expression  declared  undoubtedly,  and 
even  technically,  His  Messiahship.  Certainly  Daniel's 
Son  of  Man  signified  Christ ;  but  the  correct  under 
standing  of  this  expression  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  current  in  the  Jewish  schools  at  this  time. 
Hence  the  choice  of  the  expression  here.  They 
should  know  Him  to  be  the  Messiah,  not  according 
to  their  false  Messiah-notions,  but  according  to  His 
true  demonstrations  of  Messiahship ;  and  the  expres 
sion  was  meant  to  lead  them  to  this. 

*  Oftentimes,  however,  the  hod  was  a  simple  mattress  or 
thecpskm.— Ed. 

t  In  picturesque  descriptivonoss,  t.  e. — Ed. 


Ver.  12.  We  never  saw  it  on  this  fashion.— 

We  must  assume  in  tfSoyUff  an  object  seen ;  and  that 
can  be  no  other  than  the  essential  phenomenon 
which  corresponds  to  essential  seeing,  viz. :  the  ap 
pearance  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  it  is  also  in 
cluded,  that  the  omnipotent  working  of  miracles  had 
never  been  so  manifest  in  Jesus  before. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  on  the  parallels  in  Matthew  and  Luke. 
Quickly  as  the  glory  of  Christ  was  manifested  in  His 
first  works,  so  quickly  did  the  contradiction  of  the 
pharisaic  worldly  mind  develop  itself.     It  is  most 
significant  that  the  evangelical  forgiveness  of  sins 
was  the  first  stumbling-block. 

2.  The  healing  of  the  palsied  man  gives  us,  in  a 
certain  sense,  the  key  to  all  the  miraculous  works  of 
our  Lord ;  inasmuch,  that  is,  as  the  healing  of  the  mem 
bers  is  here  definitely  bused  upon  the  healing  of  the 
heart,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  awakening  and  regene 
ration.     Because  Christ  Himself  was  the  new  birth 
of  man  from    heaven,  He  was  the  principle  of  re 
generation  to  sinful  man.     That  is,  in  other  words, 
because  He  Himself  was  the  absolute  miracle — the 
new  principle  of  life  breaking  into  and  through  the 
old — therefore  the  miraculous  energies  for  the  re 
newal  of  life  issued  from  Him  as  sudden  and  great 
vivifications,  which,  proceeding  from  the  heart  of  the 
renewed,  pervaded  their  whole  life.     The  quickening 
of  the  heart  was,  therefore,  always  the  soul  of  light 
in  the  miracle ;  the  external  miracle  was  its  dawning 

uinifcstation,  though  not  all  such  quickenings  re 
sulted  in  permanent  bodily  healing.  Therefore,  also, 
the  kernel  of  the  mir.icle  has  remained  in  the  Church, 
ind  becomes  more  and  more  prominent,  that  is,  re 
generation.  The  dawn  has  retreated  and  vanished, 
ince  this  sun  of  the  inner  life  has  come  forth.  Yet 
the  dynamic  unfolding  of  the  heart's  renewal  in  the 
renewal  of  the  bodily  members  has  in  rcsility  re- 
ained  ;  only,  now  that  Christianity  has  been  incor- 
)rated  with  human  nature,  it  develops  itself  only  in 
gradual  effect,  until  its  full  manifestation  in  the  day 
if  resurrection.  The  regenerating  principle  works 
n  the  regenerate  gradually,  and  in  almost  invisible, 
eaven-like  influence  and  transformation.  But,  as 
certainly  as  the  regeneration  of  the  heart  is  effected, 
so  certainly  is  the  germ  of  the  renewal  of  the  whole 
ife  present.  Our  scholastic  notions  have  too  care- 
'ully  separated  the  external  miracle  from  the  inter 
nal,  making  it  almost  of  itself  a  higher  class  of  mir- 
cle.  Luther,  however,  recognized  regeneration  as 
,he  great  and  abiding  miracle,  and  had  some  feeling 
of  its  connection  with  the  resurrection,  as  symbol- 
zed  in  the  Supper  of  the  Lord. — The  power  of  Christ 
over  the  whole  life,  a  demonstration  of  His  power 
over  the  centre  of  life,  the  heart. 

3.  Christ  the  Searcher  of  the  heart,  knowing  all 
•hings.  In  His  messianic  vocation,  in  His  concreto 
sphere  of  life,  He  proved  His  Divine  omniscience, 
nd  that  too  in  the  personal  unity  of  the  God-man. 
This  concrete  Divine-human  knowledge  He  Himself 
distinguished  from  the  universal  omniscience  of  the 
"'ather.  STARKE  : — "  Christ  knoweth  all  things  even 
accv. ling  to  His  human  nature;  not,  however, 
.hrough  the  human,  tanquarn  per  princlpium  quo. 
)ut  through  the  divine."  In  a  certain  sense,  also, 
,h rough  the  human;  through  human  sensibility  tc 
lostile  dispositions,  which  assuredly  had  its  sourct 
n  the  Divine  nature. 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MARK. 


HOMILETICAL  AXD  PRACTICAL. 

See  on  the  parallels  of  Matthew  and  Luke. — How 
the  Lord's  redeeming  power,  breaking  in,  awakens 
the  daring  courage  of  faith. — Christ  the  restorer  of 
victorious  courage  on  earth. — Man  inventive,  above 
all  in  his  faith.— The  inventions  of  faith.— The  bold- 
cess  of  faith,  which  leaps  out  of  the  anguish  of  a 
Believing  spirit. — How  the  miracle  of  Christ  is  ap 
pended  to  the  word  of  Christ. — The  miracle  not 
without  the  previous  word. — The  return  of  Christ  to 
His  town ;  or,  Christ  does  not  willingly  leave  the 
place  in  which  He  has  once  settled. — And  it  was 
noised  abroad  that  He  was  in  the  house, — when 
Christ  is  in  a  church,  or  in  a  house,  it  cannot  be  hid. 
— The  courage  of  faith  by  which  they  uncovered  the 
roof,  in  connection  with  the  Divine  courage  in  which 
Christ  uncovered  their  hearts. — Groat  faith  discovers 
and  adopts  wonderful  plans. — Christ  the  Searcher  of 
hearts :  1.  This  has  a  many-sided  confirmation,  2.  is 
full  of  comfort,  3.  and  full  of  terror. — The  power  of 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  a  free  and  legitimate  preroga 
tive  of  Christ's  rule :  1.  A  free  exercise  of  His  love ; 
2.  a  legitimate  administration  between  free  grace  and 
free  faith  ;  3.  therefore  the  free  prerogative  of  Christ. 
—The  Divine  love  will  not  be  restrained  by  man's 
narrow-hearteduess. — God's  grace  is  not  bound  to 
the  ordinances  of  man. — The  Gospel  makes  the 
Church,  not  the  Church  the  Gospel. — The  ordinance 
of  absolution  no  monopoly  of  absolution. — The 
glorious  and  boundless  blessings  which  result  from 
the  forgiveness  of  sins. — The  paralytic  more  troubled 
about  his  sins  than  about  his  bodily  suffering. — 
Christ  the  fundamental  Healer. — As  the  paralytic 
had  a  new  power  of  moving,  so  the  witnesses  had  a 
new  power  of  seeing. — Only  he  who  has  seen  Christ 
has  learned  rightly  to  see. — Christ's  miracles  of  grace 
always  preachers  of  salvation,  which  prepare  for 
new  miracles. — All  awakenings  in  order  to  regenera 
tion  are  miracles  of  Christ,  the  subsequent  influences 
of  which  must  be  manifest  in  the  bodily  life,  though, 
it  may  be,  in  a  very  gradual  manner. — The  harder 
and  the  easier  miracle :  1.  The  internal  miracle  was, 
in  the  Lord's  judgment,  greater  and  harder,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  the  condition  of  the  external.  2.  The  ex 
ternal  miracle  was  greater  and  harder  in  the  judg 


ment  of  His  opponents,  as  something  impossible  t« 
the  absolving  priests.  3.  Both  were  equally  hard,  in 
as  far  as  both  were  impossible  to  man ;  and  hence 
the  external  miracle  was  Christ's  authentication  in 
opposition  to  His  enemies. — The  limited  blessing  of 
healing  a  witness  for  the  unlimited  blessing  of  for 
giveness  of  sins. 

STARKE  :— Moving  to  the  house  of  God  with  the 
crowds. — The  sick  should  come  to  Christ,  the  true 
Physician. — Benevolence,  and  still  more,  Christian, 
love,  demands  that  we  should  serve  and  help  the  sick 
in  every  possible  manner. — He  who  would  be  a  true 
Christian  must  strive  to  bring  to  Christ  others  who 
are  weak  and  sinful,  by  prayer  and  all  good  offices, 
Jas.  v.  16. — CANSTEIN  : — We  must  somehow  come  to 
Christ,  whether  through  the  door  or  through  the 
roof;  that  is,  either  in  an  ordinary  or  an  extraordi 
nary  way. — True  faith,  working  by  love,  breaks 
through  all  impediments. — Love  makes  all  things 
good  and  decorous,  though  they  may  not  externclly 
seem  so. — Those  who  are  troubled  we  should  not 
trouble  more,  but  comfort,  Ps.  xxxii.  1 ;  Isa.  Ixi.  2. 
— The  ungodly  change  the  best  medicines  into  poi 
son,  and  pervert  the  holiest  truths. — MAJTJS  : — The 
slanderer's  manner  is,  not  to  try  to  seek  what  mean 
ing  the  speaker  has,  but  to  pervert  at  once  and  wrest 
his  words. — That  which  is  visible  and  before  the 
eyes  seems  to  men  harder  than  the  invisible ;  and 
they  prefer  what  is  bodily  to  what  is  spiritual. — 
QUESNICL: — Christ  by  His  visible  miracles  taught 
men  to  understand  His  invisible  miracles. — The  price- 
ess  benefit  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  worthy  of  all 
praise  and  thanksgiving. 

SCHLEIERMACIIER  '. — We  have  two  things  to  mark 
n  this  whole  narrative :  first,  that  which  passed  be 
tween  the  Redeemer  and  this  sufferer;  and  then, 
what  referred  to  the  thoughts  of  the  scribes  congre 
gated  around  Him. — As  sure  as  we  are  that  the  Re 
deemer  knew  what  was  in  man,  we  must  assume  that 
he  sufferer  thought  most  of  the  spiritual  gift  of 
Christ,  and  its  importance  to  himself. — The  more 
powerful  the  might  of  love  is,  as  being  the  energy 
if  faith,  the  sooner  vanish  all  lesser  evils,  losing 
heir  sting,  which  is  the  consciousness  of  sin.— Thus 
ve  see  in  miniature,  in  this  history,  the  whole  his- 
-ory  of  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth. — BAUEK  : — 
We  can  thus,  by  our  faith  and  our  intercession,  be 
clpful  to  the  good  of  others. 


Second  Conflict. —  Tfie  Eating  with  Publicans  and  Sinners.     VERS.  13-17. 
(Parallels :  Matt.  is.  9-13 ;  Luke  v.  27-32.) 

13  And  he  went  forth  again  by  the  sea-side;  and  all  the  multitude  resorted  unto  him, 

14  and  he  taught  them.     And  as  he  passed  by,  he  saw  Levi  the  son  of  Alpheus  sitting  at 
the  receipt  of  custom,  and  said  unto  him,  Follow  me.     Arid  he  arose  and  followed  him. 

]  5  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  as  Jesus  sat  [reclined]  at  meat  in  his  house,  many  publicans 
and  sinners  sat  [reclined]  also  together  with  Jesus  and  his  disciples;  for  there  were 

15  many,  and  they  followed  him.     And  when  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  saw  him  eat  with 
publicans  and  sinners,  they  said  unto  his  disciple0,  How  is  it  that  he  eateth  and  drinketh 

i7  with  publicans  and  sinners?  When  Jesus  heard  it,  he  saith  unto  them,  They  that  are 
whole  have  no  need  of  the  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick :  I  came  not  to  call  the 
righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance.1 

1  Ycr.  17. — The  addition  tis  nerdvoiav  is  found  only  in  cuydvo  MSS.,  after  Luke  v.  32. 


CHAP.  II.  18-22 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

See  on  the  parallel  of  Matthew  and  Luke. — The 
narrative  of  Mark  has  here  also  its  characteristic 
traits  of  vividness.  A  congregation  of  the  people 
around  Christ  at  the  sea-side,  and  a  discourse  uttered 
there,  form  the  introduction  to  the  calling  of  Mat 
thew.  From  ver.  15  we  learn  that  many  followed  the 
Lord  who  belonged  to  the  class  of  publicans  and  sin 
ners  (excommunicated  persons).  Meanwhile  Mat 
thew  (ix.  13)  alone  has  our  Lord's  appeal  to  the  say 
ing  of  Ilosea  (cli.  vi.  6). 

Yer.  13.  Forth  (from  the  town),  again  (ch.  i.  16) 
by  the  sea-side. — Setting  plainly  before  us  the  posi 
tion  of  Capernaum,  connected  probably  with  the  sea 
by  a  suburb  of  fishers'  huts  and  custom-houses. 

Vcr.  14.  Levi  (see  the  explanation  in  Matthew) 
the  son  of  Alpheus. — Not  to  be  confounded  with 
Alpheus  the  father  of  James  the  Less. 

Ver.  15.  In  his  house. — Not  in  his  own  house, 
as  Meyer  thinks.  See  on  Matthew.  The  r^oXou^- 
aav  must  be  understood  of  the  spiritual  following  of 
the  disciples,  and  not  merely  of  outward  accompany 
ing. 

Ver.  16.  When  the  Pharisees  (see  on  Matthew) 
saw  Him. — Not  coming  into  the  houso,  which  is 
improbable ;  but  as  observers  of  the  feast,  after 
which  they  came  forward  towards  the  disciples  com 
ing  out. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  on  the  parallels  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 

2.  The  offence  taken  at  our  Lord's  table-fellow 
ship  with  publicans  and  sinners  has  significance,  first, 
in  respect  to  Church  principles  as  against  Donatism 
and  Novatianism ;  and,  secondly,  in  relation  to  the 
true  idea  of  communion  as  against  Confcssionalism  ; 
and,  thirdly,  in  favor  of  Christian  and  social  inter 
course  in  opposition  to  the  narrowness  of  Pietism. 

3.  The  holy  intercourse  of  Christ  with  sinners, 
the  redemption  of  the  world,  is  here  represented  in  a 
concentrated  image. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

1.  See  on  Matthew.—  The  multitude  of  the  needy 
people  gave  the  Lord  occasion  to  summon  helpers 
to  Himself. — Levi  (Matthew)  better  than  his  reputa 
tion  :  a  warning  against  all  premature  condemna 
tion  of  our  neighbor. — How  different  is  the  glance 


of  our  Lord's  eyes  into  the  world  from  that  of  the 
Pharisees'  eyes ! — Christ  in  the  house  of  publicans 
and  sinners  an  offence  to  the  Pharisee ;  Christ  in  the 
house  of  the  Pharisee  was  not  strange  and  repulsive 
to  sinners  (the  woman,  Luke  vii.  37) :  1.  Historical ; 
2.  typical. — The  feast  in  which  Christ  is  a  guest. — 
The  feasts  in  which  Christ  was  a  guest  all-having  and 
decisive  for  souls. — The  slavish  dread  with  which  our 
Lord's  enemies  come  to  attack  His  disciples. — The 
I  attempt  of  His  enemies  to  turn  away  His  disciples 
from  the  Lord. — The  narrative  of  the  gradual  bold 
ness  of  our  Lord's  opponents  :  1.  The  features  of  its 
development ;  2.  its  symbolical  character. — The  mis 
sion  of  Christ  a  Gospel  for  sinners,  who  are  in  evil 
case  :  1.  For  them  with  full  assurance  ;  2.  for  them 
preeminently,  and  before  those  who  think  themselves 
sound  ;  3.  for  them  in  contradistinction  to  the  others. 
— Jesus  come  for  all,  according  to  the  law  that  He 
has  come  only  for  the  sick. — The  feast  of  Christ  an 
expression  of  His  Gospel. — The  feast  of  a  Christian 
an  expression  of  his  Christian  vocation. — How  this 
history  stands  in  full  harmony  with  Ps.  i.  1. 

STARKE,  QUESNEL: — Grace  draws  Matthew  from 
the  love  of  gold,  and  makes  of  him  an  apostle  ;  the 
love  of  gold  drew  Judas  away  from  Christ  and  his 
apostleship. — HEDIXGER: — As  soon  as  God  is  re 
vealed  in  thce,  take  no  long  counsel  with  flesh  and 
blood. — Jesus  receiveth  sinners. — A  converted  man 
should  bring  all  his  acquaintance  to  God,  and  take 
care  for  their  salvation. — Those  are  shameful  ene 
mies  of  the  truth,  who  put  on  the  guise  of  godliness  but 
deny  its  power. — QUESNEL  : — lie  who  has  not  love  can 
not  understand  what  another  may  do  in  care  for  his 
neighbor's  salvation. — Be  patient,  and  slow  to  judg 
ment,  1  Cor.  iv.  3. — That  in  which  the  children  of 
God  find  their  joy  and  blessedness  is  hateful  to  the 
wicked. — The  more  a  man  thinks  himself  righteous, 
the  further  does  he  remove  himself  from  Christ. — 
Jesus  calls  to  repentance. — We  must  bring  into  the 
pastoral  work  a  heart  filled  with  true  sympathy  with 
the  wretched,  and  with  Jesus  the  Physician. 

GEULACII  : — Every  invitation  to  a  feast  was  for 
Jesus  an  occasion  for  issuing  His  invitation  to  the 
heavenly  feast. — Lisco  : — Jesus  the  one  Physician  for 
all. — SCHLEIERMACHER  : — The  Pharisees  a  pure  coun 
terpart  of  the  publicans. — The  calling  to  repentance 
(that  is,  to  change  of  mind)  the  essence  of  the  work 
of  Christ. — He  describes  them  (the  Pharisees)  as 
they  described  themselves ;  but  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  could  not  but  see  that  He  thought  quite 
differently  concerning  them  (irony). — We  should 
always,  in  our  friendly  social  life,  have  spiritual 
things  in  view. 


TIdrd  Conflict.— 77ie  Fasting  of  John's  D'isciples  and  of  the  Pharisees.     VERS.  18-22. 
(Parallels :  Matt.  ix.  14-17 ;  Luke  v.  33-39.) 

18  And  the  disciples  of  John  and  [of]  the  Pharisees1  used  to  fast:  and  they  come  and 
say  unto  him,  Why  do  the  disciples  of  John  and  of  the  Pharisees  fast,  but  thy  disciples 

19  fast  not?     And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Can  the  children  of  the  bride-chamber  fast  *,vhile 
the  bridegroom  is  with  them?  as  long  as  they  have  the  bridegroom  with  them,  they 

20  cannot  fast.     But  the  days  will  come  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  away  from 

21  them,  and  then  shall  they  Hist  in  those  days.9     No  man  also  seweth  a  piece  of  new  [un- 
fulled]  cloth  on  an  old  garment ;  else  the  new  piece  that  filled  it  up  taketh  away  fror/ 


THE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING   TO   MARK. 


22  the  old,8  and  the  rent  is  made  worse.  And  no  man  putteth  new  wine  into  old  [skin] 
bottles;  else  the  new  wine  doth  burst*  the  [skin]  bottles,  and  the  wine  is  spilled,  and 
the  [skin]  bottles  will  be  marred:  but  new5  wine  must  be  put  into  new  [skin]  bottles. 

1  Ver.  18.  —  The  reading  of  the  Rec.,  oi  TUV  tfopto-cuW,  is  not  supported.     Gricsbach,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  TiEchendortJ 
Fntzschc  rc'id  oi  4>apicraioi. 

Vcr.  20.—  Ecc.:  iv  ««V<u«  TCU«  ^e>ac?,  is  an  emendation.    Gricsbach,  Lachmann,  Scholz,  Tischcndorf  read  fKtlirn 


Ver.  21.  —  We  follow  the  reading  :    atpei  air'  aurou  TO  irATJpw/na  TO  KOLIVOV  TOV  TraAcuoS  ;    adopted  by  Tischcndorf  and 
Meyer. 

*  Vcr.  22.—  The  Present  is  more  vivid  than  Lachmann's  Future,  pijfet,  found,  also,  in  B.,  C.,  D.,  Vulgata. 

•  Ver.  22.—  The  addition  "new,"  6  veos,  is  from  Luke  v.  37. 

4.  The  meal  of  Christ  everywhere  a  sacred,  spir» 
itual  feast. 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

1.  See  on  the  parallels  of  Matt,  and  Luke.— The 
offence  at  Christ's  meal  with  Levi,  as  it  might  repre 
sent  similar  meals,  was  twofold :  1.  As  an  eating 
with  publicans  and  sinners  ;  2.  as  the  opposite  of 
fasting.  In  the  former  view  the  Pharisees  took  um 
brage  ;  in  the  latter,  the  disciples  of  John, — the 
Pharisees  also  joining  them.  This  offence  was  a 
point  in  which  the  legal  Pharisees  and  the  ascetic 
disciples  of  John,  as  spiritually  related,  might  meet. 

Ver.  18.  Used  to  fast :  ^ffav  vriffrfvovra. — Mey 
er  :  They  were  then  in  the  act  of  fasting.  It  may  be 
easily  supposed  that  the  imprisonment  of  John  would 
give  occasion  to  his  disciples,  and  with  them  to  many 
of  the  Pharisees,  for  an  extraordinary  fast  (see  art. 
"  Fasten  "  in  Winer).  An  ordinary  legal  season  of 
fasting  is  not  meant ;  for  Christ  and  His  disciples 
would  not  have  neglected  or  outraged  that.  But  if 
an  extraordinary  fast,  occasioned  by  the  Baptist's  im 
prisonment  or  by  any  other  cause,  formed  the  pri 
mary  reason  of  this  question,  yet  we  think  that  the 
participle  is  to  be  taken  as  emphatic,  according  to 
the  parallels  in  Matthew  (viiartvovai  7ro\Ao)  and 
Luke  (tn}trrevovffi  irvKva). — And  they  come. — Of 
course  only  some,  as  representing  the  mind  of  all 
(Weisse) ;  not  necessarily  all,  as  Meyer  thinks.  The 
combination  of  both  parties  ou  this  point  does  not 
exclude  the  prominence  of  John's  disciples,  accord 
ing  to  Matthew. 

Ver.  20.  In  those  days.— Emphatically,  in  those 
dark  days. 

Ver.  21.  Else  the  new  piece  that  filled  it  up 
taketh  away  from  the  old,  and  the  rent  is 
made  worse. — The  new  piece  is  rent  away  from 
the  old  :  the  most  approved  reading  is  also  the  most 
expressive.  The  inappropriate  and  disproportionate 
is  again  made  emphatic  bv  the  antithesis. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  on  the  parallels. 

2.  Compare  the  word  concerning  fasting,  Matt. 
vi.   16.     We  may  distinguish:    1.  Legal-symbolical 
fasting  (Lev.  xvi.  '29,  xxiii.  27);    2.  personal,  real 
fasting— Moses  (Ex.  xxiv.  18),  Elias  (1  Kings  xix.  8), 
Christ  (Matt,  iv.) ;  3.  ascetic,  penance  fasting  (the 
Baptist);    4.  hypocritical    fasting   (Isa.   Iviii.   3,   4), 
which  may  easily  combine  with   1   and  3.     Fastin" 
generally  is  the  ascetic  symbolical  exercise  of  real  j 
renunciation  of  the  world,  in  which  all  true  fastin"-  is 
fulfilled. 

3.  Application  of  the  two  parables  concerning 
old  garments  and  old  bottles  to  the  history  of  Ebion- 
itism,  of  the  Interim  *  in  the  Reformation  age,  and 
of  analogous  incongruities  in  the  present  dav. 

*  An  ordinance  of  Charles  V.,  "that  all  his  Catholic 


HOMILETICAL  AND    PRACTICAL. 

How  often  do  sincere  legal  souls  suffer  them 
selves  to  be  led  away  by  traditionalists  into  an  as 
sault  upon  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel ! — The  greatest 
danger  of  the  weak  brethren  (Rom.  xiv.  1,  16),  that 
they  fall  under  the  bondage  of  false  brethren  (2  Cor. 
xi.  26 ;  Gal.  ii.  4),  and  thus  become  separated  from 
the  peace  of  the  Gospel. —  Wrong  alliances  of  Chris 
tians  in  the  Church  lead  to  wrong  alliances  of  eccle 
siastical  things,  even  in  opposition  to  the  right  allian 
ces  of  both. — Openness  a  characteristic  of  John's  dis 
ciples  as  of  their  master:  they  apply  themselves,  as 
later  the  Baptist  did,  with  their  otfence  to  Christ 
Himself.— Yet  they  are  infected  with  the  policy  of 
the  Pharisees  ;  for  they  ask,  Why  fast  Thy  disciples 
not  ?  (see  on  Matthew). — Christ  at  once  the  Physi 
cian  and  the  Bridegroom :  1.  The  Bridegroom"  as 
the  Physician  ;  2.  the  Physician  as  the  Bridegroom. 
Or,  Christ  is  the  supreme  festal  end,  and  the  only 
means  of  salvation,  in  the  kingdom  of  God :  1.  lie  is 
the  means  of  healing,  while  He  calls  souls  to  the  par 
ticipation  of  His  blessedness ;  2.  He  is  the  Prince  of 
the  blessed  kingdom  in  the  midst  of  His  redeemed. — 
We  should  think,  on  our  feast-day,  of  our  coming 
fast-day. — Even  in  the  greatness  of  His  fast,  Christ 
with  His  disciples  leaves  far  behind  Him  all  the 
severe  penitents  of  the  old  theocracy. — The  secret 
fasting  of  Christians  ;  or,  the  great,  silent,  and  lestal 
renunciation  of  the  world :  1.  Its  form ;  2.  its  rea 
son,  the  reconciliation  of  the  world  ;  3.  its  goal,  the 
glorification  of  the  world. 

STARKE  : — It  is  a  pharisaic  and  very  common  evil, 
that  men  are  very  much  more  troubled  about  setting 
others  right  in  their  living  than  about  directing  their 
own. — QUESNKL  : — The  busybody  begins  by  talking 
about  others,  and  comes  afterwards  to  himself,  but 
makes  the  best  of  his  own  case,  1  Tim.  iv.  8. — CRA- 
MER  : — Fasting  is  good  ;  but  to  make  a  merit  of  it, 
or  even  to  burden  the  conscience  with  it,  is  opposed 
to  Christian  freedom. — It  is  spiritual  pride  when,  in 
matters  which  God  has  left  to  our  freedom,  people 
desire  that  others  should  regulate  their  piety  by  their 
rules. — The  fasting  of  a  penitent  does  not  consist  only 
in  abstinence  from  food,  but  in  abstinence  also  from, 
all  the  pleasures  and  all  the  occasions  of  sin,  Joel  ii. 
12. — Where  Jesus  is  the  Bridegroom  of  the  soul, 
there  is  joy  and  refreshment ;  where  He  is  not,  there  Is 
mourning  and  grief  of  heart. — CANSTEIN  : — The  righ 
measures  of  pacification  in  religion  are  those  in  which 
truth  and  sincerity  are  consulted. — MAJUS: — The 


dominions  should,  for  the  future,  inviolably  observe  th« 
custom-,  statutes,  and  ordinances  of  the  universal  church," 
etc. ;  by  which  he  endeavored  to  reestablish  Popery  among 
the  Protistants. — Fd. 


CHAP.  II.  23-28. 


SI 


nakedness  of  sin  cannot  be  covered  with  old  tra 
ditions. 

GERLACH  : — Jesus  terms  Himself  the  Bridegroom 
of  His  Church. — Longing  for  the  Bridegroom  is  the 
feeling  of  the  Church,  when  He  is  away  ;  bridal  love 
and  delight,  when  He  is  present  again. — BKAUNE  : — It 
is  a  special  temptation  to  good-natured,  wcll-mcaiiing 
eouls,  not  reconciled  to  Christ,  His  doctrine,  His  disci 
pline,  His  life,  His  Church,  when  evil-minded  cavillers 
fall  in  with  them. — The  disciples  of  Jesus  a  wedding 
company. — In  all  Christians  there  is  more  or  less 
interchange  of  cheerful  joy  and  gleomy  sorrow,  al 
though  the  joyous  temper  when  the  Lord  is  near  pre 
dominates. — New  wine,  new  bottles. — SCHLEIER- 
MACIIER  : — How  Jesus  would  have  us  understand 
and  treat  the  great  new  period  which  He  came  to 
bring  in. — Thus  the  Redeemer  compares  Himself 
with  John,  Matt.  xi.  18  seq.— "  That  day":  the 


interval  of  uncertainty  concerning  the  further  course 
of  the  divine  economy  for  man's  salvation. — The  old 
garment:  He  would  thereby  intimate  that  it  was  by 
no  means  lawful  to  cut  up  and  divide  the  spiritual 
power  with  which  He  was  furnished  by  God  that  He 
might  communicate  it  to  men,  in  order  to  repair  and 
set  in  order  again  that  which  was  obsolete  and  effete. 
— In  our  joyous  fvllowship  with  the  Lord,  let  us  pre 
serve  the  happiness  which  He  declares  to  be  the  pre 
rogative  of  His  people. — GOSSSEU  : — They  have  now 
once  more  discovered  something.  Envy  looks  at  and 
judges  only  others,  without  caring  about  correcting 
itself.  Another  failing  of  the  Pharisees  was,  that 
they  required  all  pious  people  to  measure  according 
to  their  standard,  and  adopt  their  usages.  The  third 
error  was,  that  they  began  to  speak  about  others,  in 
order  that  they  might  come  to  themselves,  and  exal» 
their  own  reputation  at  the  expense  of  others. 


Fourth  Conflict.— TJie  Ears  of  Corn  on  the  Sabbath;  the  Son  of  Man  also  Lord  of  the  Sabbath. 

VERS.  23-28. 
(Parallels :  Matt.  xii.  1-8 ;  Luke  vi.  1-5.) 

23  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  he  went  through  the  corn-fields  [sowed-fields]  on  the 
Sabbath-day ;  and  his  disciples  began,  as  they  went,  to  pluck  the  ears  of  corn  [began  to 

24  make  a  way,  by  plucking  off  the  cars:  Meyer].     And  the  Pharisees  said  unto  him,  Be- 

25  hold,  why  do  they  on  the  Sabbath-day  that  which  is  not  lawful?     And  he  said  unto 
them,  Have  ye  never  read  what  David  did,  when  he  had  need,  and  was  an  hungered, 

26  he,  and  they  that  were  with  him?     How  he  went  into  the  house  of  God,  in  the  days 
of  Abiathar  the  high-priest,1  and  did  eat  the  shew-bread,  which  is  not  lawful  to  eat  but 

27  for  the  priests,  and  gave  also  to  them  which  were  with  him?     And  he  said  unto  them, 

28  The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath:  Therefore  the  Son  of 
man  is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath. 

1  Ver,  26. — "  Under  Abiathar  the  high-priest "  is  wanting  in  D. ;  omitted  on  account  of  the  historical  difficulty. 

Yer.  23.  Went  through  the  corn-fields.— The 
Trapairopfve,j6ai  marks  the  circumstance  that  He 
opened  His  way  right  and  left  through  the  over 
hanging  ears  ;  whereas  the  disciples  began  to  make 
their  path  by  plucking  and  rubbing  these  ears.  Thus 
does  Meyer  explain,  and  doubtless  rightly,  the  fiSby 
iroitlv  Tt'AA.ojn-es  TOI/V  O-TOXUCIT.  It  is  true  that  Mark 
says  nothing  directly  about  eating ;  but  that  is  to  be 
taken  for  granted  in  any  rational  rubbing  of  the  ears, 
and  is  further  manifest  from  the  Lord's  justification 
of  them,  appealing  to  the  fact  of  David  having  eatea 
the  shew-bread.  According  to  Meyer,  the  allusion 
to  the  history  of  David  aimed  only  to  vindicate  the 
rubbing  of  the  ears  as  an  act  of  necessity ;  and  he 
thinks  that  the  unessential  circumstance  of  the  shew- 
bread  having  been  eaten  led  to  the  insertion  into 
the  other  Gospels  of  the  tradition  concerning  eating 
the  ears.  This  needs  no  refutation.  It  is  impossi-j 
ble  to  make  the  rubbing  corn  in  their  hands,  in  orden 
to  clear  the  way,  into  an  act  of  sheer  necessity,  such' 
as  eating  the  show-bread  was.  In  fact,  Mark  takes 
pleasure  in  presenting  a  vivid  picture  of  everything. 
He  here  tells  us  how  the  disciples  attained  two  ob 
jects  by  one  and  the  same  act.  The  less  of  the  two, 
making  away,  occupied  his  mind  merely  as  the  coun 
terpart  of  Jesus'  iropfi'itffBai  in  another  manner;  and 
the  suggestion  of  plucking  the  ears  was  quite  enough 
Ed.  to  denote  syuecdochically  the  eating  them  also. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  See  on  the  parallels  of  Matthew  and  Luke. — 
In  regard  to  the  time,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this 
event  belongs  to  a  later  section  of  the  life  of  Jesus 
(after  He  had  returned  from  the  Feast  of  Purim  * 
in  782),  when  persecution  took  a  decided  form  against 
Him.  The  same  remark  holds  good  of  the  healing 
of  the  man  with  a  withered  hand.  But  the  motive 
of  Mark  in  inserting  the  matter  here  was  evident!  v 
to  connect  appropriate  facts.  The  first  offence  and 
the  first  conflict  referred  to  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
which  Christ  pronounced,  and  which  was  alleged 
against  Him  as  a  blasphemous  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  God,  meaning  especially  the  rights  of  the  priests  ; 
the  second  offence  was  the  intercourse  of  Christ  with 
publicans  and  sinnevs  ;  the  third,  the  opposition  of  His 
festal,  social  companionship  to  the  ascetic  and  phari- 
saic  fasts, — on  which  then  follows  in  our  narrative 
the  account  of  the  offence  taken  at  the  freer  position 
which  He  and  His  disciples  assumed  towards  the 
Sabbath. 


*  A  festival  introduce'!  by  Mbrdecii,  to  commemorate 
the  deliverance  cf  the  ,Tc«s  from  the  de^imis  ol  1 ' 
•was  Celebrated  on  the  Hth  or  Kith  d:iy  of  Adar,  or  Marrh, 
and  was  call'  d  Purim,  from  a  Pirsiaii  word  which  >i.rnifios 
lot ;  because  Unman  ascertained  by  lot  the  day  on  which  the 
Jews  were  to  be  destroyed.  Esther  iii.  7  ;  ix.  2G. — 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MARK. 


Ver.  24.  Why  do  they  on  the  Sabbath-day 
that  which  is  not  lawful  ? — Meyer  tries  to  estab 
lish  this  discrepancy  between  the  other  Evangelists 
and  Mark,  that  he  makes  the  Pharisees  ask  in 
this  passage,  Why  do  they  on  the  Sabbath-day  some 
thing  that  is  forbidden  in' itself?  *  But  in  that  case 
Jesus  would  have  replied  only  to  the  first  and  less 
important  part  of  their  accusation.  But  if  we  regard 
their  words  as  a  question  of  surprise,  abruptly  asked, 
and  as  it  were  answered  by  themselves,  the  harmony 
of  the  accounts  is  sufficiently  established.  For  the 
Sabbath  traditions  of  the  Rabbins,  consult  Braune. 
"  It  was  not  a  journey,  being  only  a  walk  through  a 
by-path  ;  2,800  ells'  distance  from  the  town  were 
permitted  by  the  law." — "  To  pluck  and  rub  with 
the  hand  ears  from  the  field  of  a  neighbor,  was 
allowed ;  Mo?es  forbade  only  the  sickle  (Deut.  xxiii. 
25).  But  the  matter  belonged  to  the  thirty-nine 
chief  classes  (fathers),  each  of  which  had  its  subdivi 
sions  (daughters),  in  which  the  works  forbidden  on 
the  Sabbath  were  enumerated.  This  was  their  hypo 
critical  way,  to  make  of  trifling  things  matters  of  sin 
and  vexation  to  the  conscience. 

Yer.  26.  In  the  days  of  Abiathar  the  high- 
priest. — According  to  1  Sam.  xxi.  1,  Ahimelech  was 
the  high-priest  who  gave  David  the  shew-bread  (Jo- 
SEpn.  Antiq.  vi.  12,  6).  His  son  Abiathar  succeed 
ed  him,  who  was  David's  friend  (1  Sam.  xxii.  i'O  ;  1 
Kings  i.  7).  Moreover,  in  2  Sam.  viii.  17,  Ahimelech 
is  inversely  called  the  son  of  Abiathar.  So  also  in 
1  Chron.  xxiv.  6  and  31.  Hence  it  was  early  sup 
posed  that  the  father  and  son  had  both  names  (Euth. 
Zig.),  or  that  the  son  was  the  vicar  ins  of  his  father 
(Grotius) ;  while  some  have  proposed  to  modify  the 
meaning  of  the  eVi  (under  Abiathar).  f  Later  ex 
positors,  on  the  other  hand,  have  assumed  that  the 
names  have  been  mistakenly  interchanged ;  but  to 
insist,  with  Meyer,  upon  this  view,  appears  to  us 
hypercritical  and  arbitrary,  when  we  remember  that 
in  Ex.  ii.  18  the  same  father-in-law  of  Moses  is  once 
called  Raguel  and  then  Jethro,  and  especially  that 
Jewish  tradition  was  possessed  of  many  supplements 
of  the  sacred  narrative,  as  appears  from  the  discourse 
of  Stephen  (Acts  vii.),  and  the  allusion  to  the  Egyp 
tian  magicians,  2  Tim.  iii.  8.  Here  the  Old  Testa 
ment  itself  gave  occasion  to  supplementary  tradition, 
and  the  scriptural  knowledge  of  the  time  incor 
porated  and  used  it.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  assumed 
that  the  priest's  son  Abiathar  stood  in  a  nearer 
relation  to  David,  which  made  the  unusual  proceed 
ing  more  explicable.  The  tabernacle  was  then  at 
Nob. 

Ver.  28.  Therefore  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord. 
—The  Sou  of  Man,  and  not  merely  as  man  (Gro- 
tius) ;  not,  however,  the  Messiah  in  the  official  sense, 
but  the  Son  of  Man  in  His  inviolable  holiness,  and  in 
His  mysterious  dignity  (intimated  in  Daniel)  as  the 
Holy  Child  and  Head  of  humanity  appearing  in  the 
name  of  God. — Lord  over  the  Sabbath  ;  that  is,  ad- 


•  Mpycr  wfuld  find  a  discrepancy  between  Mark  and 
Matthtw  •Rith  Luke,  in  the  fact  that  the  former  says  noth 
ing  atx  lit  eatinrj  the  grain,  but  cn>y  speaks  of  "making 
a  p;>th  "  through  it.  According  to  him,  the  Pharisees  ob 
jected  merely  to  the  travelling  on  the  SaL  bath  arid  the  labor 
tho.eiii  ii-voived,  and  the  story  of  the  eating  is  an  ukr- 
tiolation.  Hut  aside  from  the  fact  that  b&bv  noiflv  may  be 
rtndeied  as  in  the  English  version  "to  go,"  it  seems  im 
probable  that  the  disciples  should  have  taken  paius  rrcrely 
to  "  make  a  path  "  through  the  yielding  grain  by  pulling  it 
up  or  plucking  it  oil',  when  the  simple  stride  would  tread  it 
down.— E<1. 

t  Wetetcin  and  Scholz  suggest  that  it  stands  for  cm-am. 
-Ed. 


ministrating  and  ruling  over  it  in  its  New  Testament 
fulfilment  and  freedom  (comp.  MEYER). 

A  clause  is  found  appended  to  Luke  vi.  5  in 
some  Codd. :  "  The  same  day  Jesus  saw  one  working 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  said  unto  him,  '  Man,  if  thou 
knowcst  what  thou  docst,  thou  art  happy ;  if  thou 
knowest  not,  thou  art  accursed.'  "  This  historically 
questionable  saying  has  been  placed  by  some  in  the 
same  traditional  category  with  the  words,  "  To  give 
is  more  blessed  than  to  receive,"  Acts  xx.  35.  Set 
MEYER  on  Luke,  and  BRAUNE,  Evanyclium. 


DOCTKIXAL  AXD  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  on  the  parallels. — For  the  Jewish  Sabbath 
and  the  Sabbath  ordinances,  consult  the  article  in 
WINER.     First,  the  opponents  of  Jesus  thought  that 
He  sinned  against  sound  doctrine ;  then  they  went 
further,  and  urged  objections  against  His  free  treat 
ment  of  discipline  and  pious  usages  ;  but  now,  final 
ly,  they  would  allege  that  He,  in  the  person  of  His 
disciples,  sinned  against  the  decalogue,  and  against 
one  of  its  most  sacred  commandments,  that  concern 
ing  the  Sabbath.     And  if,  at  first,  their  exasperation 
against  Him  was  only  an  internal  matter,  they  now 
directly  attack  Him  in  the  persons  of  His  disciples, 
as  appears  without  any  disguise  in  the  history  that 
follows  in  the  text. 

2.  Christ,  even  in  the  silent  corn-field,  is  not  safe 
from  the  plots  of  His  enemies. — The  different  man 
ner  in  which  Jesus  and  His  disciples  made  their  re 
spective  ways  through  the  field. 

3.  Abiathar  =  Ahimelech  ;  or,  the  freer  relation 
of  the  New  Testament  believers  to  the  Old  Testa 
ment.      For  the  shew-bread,  consult  the  article  iu 
WINER,  as  well  as  the  various  writings  on  Old  Testa 
ment  Symbolism  of  BJSHR,  KURTZ,  HENGSTEXBKRG, 
SARTORIUS,  etc. 

4.  The  Sabbath  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sab 
bath. — The  spirit  of  traditionalism  and  fanaticism 
perfectly  inverts  the  ordinances  of  the  kingdom  of 
God ;  making  the  means  the  end,  and  the  end  the 
means. 

5.  The  Son  of  Man  the  Lord  ;  or  the  roots  of  the 
supremacy  and  dignity  of  Christ  which  are  found  in 
the  relation  of  His  sacred  human  nature  to  mankind. 
The  Son  of  Man,  the  Lord  in  all  aspects  and  on  all 
sides  ;  therefore  Lord  of  the  Sabbath.— But  the  Lord 
is  a  ruler,  administrator,  and  fulfiller  of  His  ordi- 

not  the  abolisher  of  them. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PEACTICAL. 

The  Lord's  patience  in  making  His  way,  and  in 
abstaining,  as  contrasted  with  the  conduct  of  His  dis 
ciples.— Christ  in  the  field  among  the  ears  of  corn,  a 
noble  figure. — The  blessing  of  nature  and  the  bless 
ing  of  grace  in  their  unity. — The  first  tokens  of  the 
coming  freedom  of  the  disciples  in  its  significance ; 
or,  Christian  freedom  a  child  of  need  and  justification 
felt  in  the  spirit  of  Christ. — The  peculiar  need  of  the 
moment  pointing  to  the  means  of  help  for  ever :  1. 
The  failing  way;  the  lacking  bread;  the  idea  that 
one  need  might  be  removed  by  the  other.  2.  The 
significance  of  this  fact  for  the  spiritual  relations  of 
the  kingdom  of  God. — To  make  a  way  for  the  Lord 
the  best  means  of  nourishment  for  His  disciples. — 
The  Pharisees  everywhere  like  a  shadow  of  tlie  free 


CHAP.  III.  1-12. 
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Gospel. — Man  himself  the  oldest  Divine  institution, 
nnd  what  follows  from  it :  1.  Nothing  in  favor  of  the 
arbitrary  treatment  of  Divine  institutions;  2.  but 
much  in  favor  of  free  dealing  with  human  traditions. 
— The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  preeminently  a  king 
dom  of  personal  life  or  of  love. — The  Sabbath  for 
man  ;  that  is,  1.  its  law  is  for  the  life  of  the  soul,  2. 
its  rest  is  for  devotion,  3.  the  ordinance  for  salva 
tion. — The  Sabbath  for  man,  and  therefore  for  his 
eternal  Sabbath  ;  and  this  also  was  made  for  man,  as 
man  for  it. 

SPARKS  : — QUESNEL  : — Christ  never  performed  mir 
acles  to  feed  Himself  and  His  disciples  in  their  hun 
ger  ;  in  order  to  teach  them  that  they  should  never 
without  necessity  seek  extraordinary  ways,  and  that 
their  neighbors'  need  should  press  on  their  hearts 
more  than  their  own. — Jesus  hungers,  while  His  dis 
ciples  eat;  and  thereby  shows  that  a  teacher,  ruler, 
and  leader  should  be  more  perfect  than  his  disciples. 
— OSIANDER  : — We  should  learn  to  sutler  want  with 
Christ,  and  to  abound  with  Christ.— QI:ESXEL:— The 
pride  of  the  Pharisaic  nature  drives  a  man  to  make 
himself  a  judge  of  others,  and  to  demand  of  them  an 
account  of  all  they  do. — CANSTEIN  : — God's  will  is, 
that  we  should  diligently  read  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  set  them  before  the  people  ;  that  we 
may  derive  thence  teaching  and  example. — MAJUS: 
— All  errors  must  be  refuted  out  of  Holy  Writ. — 
QUKSXEL  : — The  usages  and  ordinances  of  religion 
should  have  for  their  object  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
profit  of  men. — The  true  Sabbath  festival. — Believ 
ers  are  with  Christ  and  through  Christ  lords  of  the 


Sabbath,  that  they  may  use  it  for  their  own  and  their 
neighbors'  necessities. 

Lisco  : — The  highest  end  is  man  himself.  The 
whole  law  was  only  the  means  for  the  education  of 
men,  whom  God  keeps  thus  under  external  discipline 
until  the  law  is  inwardly  and  spiritually  apprehended 
and  obeyed.  But  believers  adapt  themselves,  in  the 
spirit  of  love,  to  all  outward  ordinances  (although, 
of  course,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Lord), — Gerlach  rightly 
adds  :  To  all  outward  ordinances  that  assist  the  need 
of  the  Christian  Church  — Every  arbitrary  violation 
of  legal  discipline,  without  the  justification  of  the 
spirit  of  grace  and  love  in  Christ,  is  a  heavy  sin. — 
Only  the  spirit  of  adoption  makes  free  from  the  yoko 
of  the  law. — BRACNE  : — As  David  was  pitilessly  per 
secuted  by  Saul,  so  were  the  disciples  by  the  Phari 
sees. — Men  are  to  find  rest  and  refreshment  in  holy 
days,  but  not  to  suffer  hunger  and  distress. — There 
is  no  law  given  to  the  righteous;  and  where  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  libertj. — SCHLEIEII- 
MACHER: — The  Piedeemer  might  have  more  easily 
vindicated  Himself  had  He  referred  to  the  words  of 
the  law,  Deut.  xxiii.  24,  etc. ;  but  He  aimed  at  some 
thing  higher,  to  show  that  all  such  laws  were  sub 
jected  to  a  higher  spiritual  law  (the  example  of  Da 
vid).— The  Son  of  Man  Lord  of  the  Sabbath ;  the 
Redeemer  is  the  measure  of  all ;  the  question  must 
be,  whether  a  thing  is  according  to  His  mind  and  of 
advantage  to  His  kingdom. — BAUER  : — The  Lord  of 
the  Sabbath  has  given  to  every  believing  mind  a 
Sabbath-law,  for  its  direction  and  not  for  its  trouble. 
Thou  shalt  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 


Fifth  Conflict.— Healing  of  the  VSiihered  Hand  on  the  Sabbath.     The  Traditionalists  hardened  into  pur 
poses  of  Murder.      Withdrawal  of  Jceus  to  the  Sea.     Cn.  III.  1-12. 
(Parallels :  Matt.  xii.  9-21 ;  Luke  vi.  6-11 ;  vers.  17-19.) 

1  And  he  entered  again  into  the  synagogue ;  and  there  was  a  man  there  which  had  a 

2  withered  hand.     And  they  watched  him,  whether  he  would  heal  him  on  the  Sabbath' 

3  day;  that  they  might  accuse  him.     And  he  saitli  unto  the  man  which  had  the  withereo 

4  hand,  Stand  forth  [up].     And  he  saith  unto  them,  Is  it  lawful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath- 

5  days,  or  to  do  evil?  to  save  life,  or  to  kill?     But  they  held  their  peace.     And  when 
he  had  looked  round  about  on  them  with  anger,  being  grieved  for  the  hardness  of  their 
hearts,  he  said  unto  the  man,  Stretch  forth  thine  hand.     And  he  stretched  it  out:  and 

6  his  hand  was  restored  [whole  as  the  other].1    And  the  Pharisees  went  forth,  and  straight- 

7  way  took  counsel  with  the  Herodians  against  him,  how  they  might  destroy  him.     But 
Jesus  withdrew  himself  with  his  disciples  to  [efc,  unto] 2  the  sea :  and  a  great  multitude 

8  from  Galilee  followed  him,  and  from  Judea,  And  from  Jerusalem,  and  from  Idumea, 
and  from  beyond  Jordan ;  and  they  about  Tyre  and  Sidon,  a  great  multitude,  when  they 

9  had  heard  what  great  things  he  did,  came  unto  him.     And  he  spake  to  his  disciples, 
that  a  small  ship  should  wait  on  him  because  of  the  multitude,  lest  they  should  throng 

10  him.     For  he  had  healed  many;  insomuch  that  they  pressed  upon  him  for  to  touch 

1 1  Kirn,  as  many  as  had  plagues.     And  unclean  spirits,  when  they  saw  him,  fell  down  be- 

12  fore  him,  and  cried,  saying,  Thou  art  the  Son  of  God.     And  he  straitly  charged  them 
that  they  should  not  make  him  known. 

1  Ver.  5. — "  Whole  as  the  other"  wantinp  in  the  most  important  Codd.    Probably  brought  over  from  Matt.  xii.  13, 
Ver.  7.—  Eis,  after  D.,  P.,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf;  stronger  than  the  wpo«. 

scene  actually  before  us,  giving  his   relation  very 

EXEQETICAL  A^TD  CRITICAL.  much  in  the  present  tense.     Like  Matthew,  he  re 

gards  the  incident  in  the  light  of  an  important  turn- 

See  on  the  parallels.— The  narrative  of  Mark  is    ing-point.     But  he  omits  the  parabolic  word  conccn> 
herc  particularly  vivid  and  pictorial.     He  places  the  |  ing  the  sheep  fallen  into  a  pit. 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MARK. 


Ver.  1.  And  He  entered  again. — According 
to  Luke,  this  occurred  eight  days  later,  on  the  Sab 
bath  which  immediately  followed  the  Sabbath  of  the 
previous  narrative.  By  the  side  of  the  reading  tit 
rV  ffwayu-yf,,',  Cod.  D.  [which  Tischendorf  follows] 
places  the  reading  «i\  aw.,  into  a  synagogue :  prob 
ably  an  excgotical  hint  that  it  was  not  the  same  syna 
gogue  as  before  But  the  expression,  "  into  (he  syna 
gogue,"  does  not  designate  of  itself  any  definite  syna 
gogue.  It  has,  however,  this  advantage,  that  it 
marks  the  fact  of  Jesus  having  gone  into  the  syna 
gogue  again,  in  spite  of  all  the  machinations  of  the 
Pharisees  and  scribes. 

Ver.  3.  Stand  forth. — Meyer :  "  Up  !  into  the 
midst ! " 

Ver.  4.  To  do  good. — The  ayaQoiroiTiaou  and 
KaKoironiffat  may  be  taken  generally,  to  do  good  and 
to  do  evil ;  or,  more  concretely,  to  benefit  and  to  in 
jure.  Erasmus,  De  Wette,  and  others,  take  it  in 
the  latter  sense  ;  Meyer,  in  the  former,  and  Matthew 
decides  us  for  this.  The  question  of  Jesus,  that  is, 
was  an  answer  to  their  question,  May  a  man  heal  on 
the  Sabbath  ?  This  question  Jesus  answers  by  an 
impregnable  principle ;  as  appears  also  from  the 
words,  It  is  lawful  to  do  good,  to  perform  a  good 
act,  on  the  Sabbath-day  («a.\us  TrouTi/).— To  save 
life. — The  antithesis  of  doing  good  and  doing  evil 
now  receives  its  concrete  force,  to  benefit  or  to  in 
jure,  and  thereby  its  application  to  the  present  case. 

Ver.  5.  With  anger. — Mark  gives  vivid  promi 
nence  to  the  indignation  of  Jesus.  With  a  glance 
of  displeasure  and  discomposure  He  looked  round 
upon  the  assembly  of  men  who  were  hardening  their 
hearts  before  His  eyes,  as  they  could  not  refute  His 
vindication  of  the  right  of  healing,  by  reference  to 
the  design  of  the  Sabbath. — Grieved",  av\\virov/j.f- 
vas. — The  aw  establishes  Meyer's  translation,  "feel 
ing  compassion  for." 

Ver.  G.  With  the  Herodians. — Comp.  on 
Matthew.  De  Wette,  without  reason,  thinks  that  the 
Herodians  have  been  by  error  introduced  here  from 
Matt.  xxii.  10.  Tiberias  in  Galilee  was  a  place  of 
residence  for  the  Herodians,  that  is,  the  Herodian 
political  party ;  and  the  time  had  come  when  they 
began  to  take  part  in  the  persecution  of  the  Lord. 
But  it  marks  a  great  advance  in  the  enmity  of  the 
Pharisees,  that  they,  who  had  before  leagued  them 
selves  with  the  disciples  of  John  for  the  sake  of 
gathering  weight  against  Christ,  now  entered  into 
fellowship  with  the  Herodians,  whom  in  reality  they 
hated,  in  order  to  destroy  Him  whom  they  hated 
etill  more,  by  machinations  behind  his  back. — How 
they  might  destroy  Him. — Thus  the  Galilean  con 
flicts  had  in  rapid  process  reached  their  conclusion. 

Ver.  7.  To  the  sea. — Not  merely  to  the  coast. 
The  life  on  the  sea,  in  the  ship  which  was  now  His 
chief  place  of  instruction  in  opposition  to  the  syna 
gogue,  and  which  more  than  once  served  Him  for  a 
transient  retreat  to  the  opposite  bank,  here  had  its 
commencement.  Matthew  also  had  made  this  turn 
ing-point  prominent.  But  in  Mark  it  is  plainly 
enough  characterized  as  a  withdrawal  of  Christ  from 
His  customary  work  in  the  synagogue  to  the  ship. — 
And  a  great  multitude. — The  great  crowds  who 
heard  the  ship-discourses  of  Jesus  were  formed  of 
two  main  masses,  who  are  distinguished  by  r/KoA.ou0rj- 
irav  and  $\0ot>  irpbs  avrov.  Thus,  after  the  words, 
"  followe.l  Him,"  we  must,  with  Griesbach,  and  De 
Wette,  and  Meyer,  place  either  a  colon  or  a  period. 
The  Jews  from  Galilee  followed  Him.  The  strangers 
from  other  parts  came  to  Him.  The  "  following  " 


does  not  merely  indicate  external  following ;  it  in 
eludes  a  moral  element  also.  In  the  conflict  between 
Jesus  and  the  Pharisees,  they  held  with  Jesus.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  a  specific  discipleship,  from 
which  indeed  most  afterwards  receded,  but  from 
which  the  germ  of  the  Galilean  believers  was  after 
wards  developed.  The  remaining  multitude  testifies 
the  extent  of  the  fame  of  Jesus  ;  but  we  must  also 
take  into  account  the  Jewish  traffic,  and  the  com 
mercial  route  through  Capernaum,  which  attracted 
multitudes  in  that  direction.  The  description  of  the 
crowd  brings  them  from  all  parts. 

Ver.  8.  They  about  Tyre  and  Sidon  are  the 
Jews  of  that  district.  We  quote  the  good  remark 
of  Meyer :  "  Observe  the  different  position  of  Tr.^floj 
in  ver.  7  and  ver.  8.  In  the  one,  the  greatness  of 
the  mass  of  people  is  prominent;  in  the  other,  the 
idea  of  the  mass  itself  is  presented  ;  "  or  rather  their 
coming  from  all  distances.  With  the  followers,  the 
most  important  thing  was,  that  it  was  a  great  multi 
tude  ;  with  the  crowds  coming,  it  was  that  they 
came  from  all  parts,  and  from  all  distances.  Comp. 
Luke  vi.  17;  Matt.  xii.  15.  Moreover,  we  must  re 
mark  that  the  concourse  of  people  round  Jesus  stood 
in  a  reciprocal  relation  to  His  excitement  and  His 
breach  with  the  Pharisees.  The  time  had  now  come 
when  the  people  began  to  display  an  inclination  to 
make  a  political  party  in  His  favor,  and  to  exalt  Him 
into  a  king.  And  on  this  account,  also,  He  was  con 
strained  to  withdraw  from  the  people,  now  to  this 
and  now  to  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  in  the  ship 
that  was  provided.  Comp.  Mark  iv.  1  se<j. ;  John 
vi.  15.  We  must  bear  in  mind  the  tendency  of  the 
vigorous  and  brave  Galilean  people  to  insurrection 
and  uproar. — And  from  Idumea. — John  Hyrcanua 
had  brought  the  Idtimeans  by  violence  to  embrace 
the  Jewish  faith.  There  were  possibly  some  of  that 
people  by  this  time  who  voluntarily  adhered  to  it, 
notwithstanding  that  unholy  violence.  But  the 
words  may  refer  to  Jews  who  had  been  dispersed  so 
far  as  Idumea  and  Arabia. — ["  This  is  the  fullest 
statement  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  Gospels  as  to 
the  extent  of  our  Lord's  personal  influence  and  the 
composition  of  the  multitudes  who  followed  Him." 
ALEXANDER  in  loc. — EdJ\ 

Ver.  9.  A  small  ship  should  wait  on  Him. — 
The  immediate  object  was  that  the  people  should 
not  throng  Him.  But  this  does  not  exclude  the  ul 
terior  purpose,  of  having  a  freer  position  in  the  ship, 
and  retreating  often  to  the  other  shore. 

Ver.  10.  Insomuch  that  they  pressed  upon 
Him. — The  cause  of  the  thronging.  It  was  not 
merely  the  pressure  of  a  vast  listening  multitude  to 
wards  the  central  speaker ;  it  was  rather  the  intenser 
earnestness  of  many  who  were  urged  by  their  desire 
to  touch  Him  for  their  cure. 

Ver.  11.  Unclean  spirits. — That  is,    demons, 
ho  identified  themselves  with  these. 

Ver.  12.  That  they  should  not  make  Him 
known. — That  is,  as  the  Messiah. 


DOCTKINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  on  the  parallels. — The  Pharisees  now  seek 
to  involve  the  Lord  Himself  in  the  charge  of  Sabbuth 
desecration.  The  present  case  seemed  to  differ  from 
the  former  in  this,  that  the  healing  of  the  withered 
hand  was  a  matter  that  might  have  been  postponed. 
And  it  did  not  appear  to  be  one  of  those  urgent 
works  of  necessity  which  even  the  Pharisees  permit- 


CITAP.  m.  1-12. 


ted  themselves  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Lord 
declares  the  work  of  compassionate  love,  or  doing 
good  generally,  to  be  of  itself  always  urgent ;  and 
the  thought  is  further  involved,  that  sickness  does 
lot  tarry  at  a  stand,  but  that  there  is  a  continual 
sinkinsr  into  deeper  danger  and  need. 

2.  On  the  previous  Sabbath  a  work  of  necessity 
was  justified  and  established ;  on  the  present,  the 
Lord  justifies  and  establishes  a  work  of  love.  The 
Christian  glorification  of  the  Sabbath  into  the  Lord's 
day  assumes  two  aspects  :  1.  The  ethical  law  of  the 
day  of  rest  is,  with  the  other  laws  of  the  decalogue, 
transformed  into  an  ethical  principle  for  the  Christian 
social  world,  especially  the  State.  2.  The  divine  law, 
and  the  human  tradition,  of  the  festival  become  now 
the  Incarnate  Lord's  creation  and  institution  of  the 
Sunday.  The  Sabbath  was  the  end  of  the  old  world, 
— a  figure  of  its  rest  in  death  after  its  labor  under 
the  law.  The  Sunday  was  the  beginning  of  the  new 
world, — a  figure  of  the  rising  to  a  new  life,  which 
began  with  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The  former 
was  the  close  of  a  week  of  labor  which  had  passed  in 
restless  activity,  like  the  days'  works  of  creation ; 
the  latter  was  the  beginning  of  a  festal  week,  the 
works  of  which  should  be  performed  in  the  joyful 
light  of  the  Spirit  and  of  love.  On  the  historical  and 
general  relations  of  the  day,  consult  Heng.stcnberg's 
treatise  (Berlin,  1852).  Comp.  also  the  writings  of 
Riickcr,  Liebetrut,  Oschwald,  Wilhelmi,  and  others. 

8.  Christ  the  personal  fulfilment  and  manifesta 
tion  of  the  law  in  glorified  form,  and  thus  also  of 
the  Sabbath.  The  source  and  the  founder  of  the 
day  ;  Himself  the  Sun  of  the  Christian  Sunday. 

4.  The  Pharisees  and  the  llerodians.  "llierarchs 
and  despots  are  necessary  to  each  other."  F.  v. 
Bander. 


IIOMILETICAL  AXD  PRACTICAL. 

Seethe  parallels.— The  Lord's  Sabbath  work: 
saving  life  and  the  soul ;  the  traditionalists'  Sabbath 
*ork  :  destroying  life  (that  of  the  Messiah  Himself). 
— The  needy  and  wretched  in  the  synagogue  ;  or,  the 
school  of  the  law  cannot  save  and  heal. — The  envious 
glance  of  the  spy  in  the  sanctuary ;  or,  how  carnal 
zeal  docs  not  look  up  to  the  Lord,  but  sideways  at 
what  others  are  doing. — Christ  performs  the  glorious 
work  of  heaven  in  the  midst  of  the  dark  contentions 
of  those  who  harden  themselves  in  unbelief:  stand 
ing  alone  as  Saviour  with  His  faithful  few. — The 
Lord's  glance  in  the  world  is  a  looking  around  in  in 
dignation,  or  a  looking  upon  in  love. — The  harden 
ing  of  His  enemies  under  the  very  eye  of  Christ. — 
Christ  is  to  some  a  savor  of  life  unto  life ;  to  others, 
a  savor  of  death  unto  death. — As  the  paralytic,  who 
could  not  move,  took  the  boldest  course  through 
faith  (over  the  roof) ;  so  the  man  with  the  withered 
hand  learns  by  faith  to  come  forward  and  stretch  out 
his  hand  in  spite  of  the  mightiest  enemies  of  faith. — 
As  it  was  divinely  great  to  work  wonders  in  the 
midst  of  this  envious  circle  of  enemies,  so  it  was 
humanly  great  to  maintain  faith  in  such  a  circle. — 
The  old  and  new  connection  between  need  and  the 
boldness  of  faith. — The  leagues  between  carnal  re 
ligious  zeal  and  secular  power  against  Christ  (Phari 
sees  and  Herodiaus). — The  transference  of  Christ's 
preaching  from  the  synagogue  to  the  ship,  in  its  sig 
nificance  ;  or,  (rod's  word  is  not  bound. — The  throng- 
Ing  of  the  people  round  the  Lord,  in  its  various  as 
pects:  1.  A  confused  impulse  to  seek  help,  c;mrusnl 


by  a  craving  for  the  miraculous  in  that  help  ;  2.  an 
act  of  homage  to  the  Prince  of  life  :  at  Golgotha  • 
band  of  deadly  enemies,  who  cast  Him  out  as  if  H« 
had  been  the  great  enemy  of  man  and  destroyer  of 
the  people. — How  men  have  ever  sought  to  chang« 
the  pastoral  office,  and  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ  for  the  good  of  souls,  into  an  office  of  cxterna, 
acts  and  helps  (changing  the  spiritual  Messiah  into  a 
worldly  one). — Christ  must  often  withdraw  Himself 
not  only  from  His  enemies,  but  also  from  His  friends, 
in  order  to  maintain  the  spirituality  and  freedom  of 
His  vocation. — It  is  beyond  all  important  that  we 
should  accept  Christ  as  the  Physician  of  souls ;  for 
the  redemption  of  the  soul  occurs  now,  the  resurrec 
tion  of  the  body  at  the  last  day. — The  earthly  mind 
would  fain  invert  this  order. — The  ship*  of  the 
Church  must  save  Christianity  from  intermingling 
with  the  politics  of  the  world. — How  often  did  Jesua 
retreat  before  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  pro 
claim  Him  as  a  Messiah  in  the  carnal  sense  ! — The 
crying  demons  mislead  the  people. — The  infinitely 
discordant  mixture  of  dispositions  and  characters  in 
an  excited  mass  of  people. — The  test  of  right-coming 
to  Jesus  :  1.  A  coining  to  Him  alone,  not  only 
with,  but  also  in  spite  of,  the  multitude ;  2.  a  being 
alone  with  Him,  whether  among  many  or  few ;  3.  a 
remaining  alone  with  Him,  and  entering  through  Him 
into  the  fellowship  of  the  saved. — The  confession  of 
the  demons  :  how  the  Lord  estimated  its  ambiguity 
and  recoiled  from  it. — The  demons  were  first  in  the 
confession  that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  but  their  con 
fession  was  a  slavish  one. — The  Lord  had  here  to  do 
not  merely  with  the  words  of  truth,  but  with  the 
truth  of  the  words. — The  glance  of  Christ's  anger  a 
prelude  of  the  judgment ;  yet  it  was  qualified  by  com 
passion. — Christ,  the  gentlest  friend  of  men,  will  one 
day  1)6  a  most  terrible  personage  to  many. 

STARKE  : — MAJUS  : — The  contradiction  and  slan 
der  of  enemies  should  not  restrain  us  from  avowing 
the  truth,  but  make  us  more  courageous  and  joyful 
in  our  confession. — QCESNEL  : — A  miser,  an  unfruit 
ful  Christian,  a  negligent  ruler,  a  strong  man  that 
will  not  help,  are  all  mere  withered  hands. — 0  ava 
rice,  how  withered  is  thy  hand  ! — To  suck  poison  out 
of  what  is  good,  or  to  slander,  is  devilish. — Hvpo- 
crites  are  very  urgent  about  ceremonies  ;  but  as  it 
regards  true  discipline,  they  know  nothing  about  it. — 
When  we  do  what  is  right,  we  need  not  fear  secret 
slanderers. — True  love  is  not  afraid  of  wicked  men 
when  it  would  do  good  to  others. — CAXSTEIN  : — The 
enemies  of  Christ  are  not  sincere ;  they  have  seared 
consciences,  and  backbite  in  secret. — QUESNEL  : — 
There  is  much  silence  that  proceeds  from  the  Spirit 
of  God,  but  there  is  also  a  devilish  silence. — Here 
anger  and  love  meet  together;  but  the  Socinians  can 
not,  and  will  not,  reconcile  these. — The  passions  of 
Christ  are  a  great  mystery. — MAJUS: — Divine  zeal 
against  sin  must  be  connected  with  love,  with  tender 
compassion  towards  the  sinner. — QUESXEL: — What 
a  mystery  is  an  envious  heart !  It  poisons  every 
thing,  and  extracts  poison  from  everything. — When 
Jesus  is  persecuted  or  forsaken  of  all,  there  is  yet  a 
little  company  of  the  faithful  who  follow  Him. — 
OSIANDER: — The  more  fiercelj  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
is  persecuted,  the  more  surely  and  widely  it  is  dif 
fused. — The  hearing  about  Christ  is  not  saving  of  it 
self;  it  must  lead  the  soul  to  Himself. — QCESXEL  :— 


*  Perhaps  there  is  an  allusion  here  to  tnc  "  nave  "  of  tin 
church  cdilicc,  which  is  derived  from  the  Latin  nori 
a  supposed  resemblance  to  the  hull  of  a  vessel.— Ed. 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MARK. 


True  lore  makes  no  difference  among  men,  but  does 
good  to  all,  even  to  those  who  come  with  excitement 
and  at  an  unseasonable  time. — Christ  would  receive 
no  testimony  from  lying  spirits. 

GERLACH  : — The  Sabbath  was  to  remind  us  of, 
and  introduce  us  into,  that  rest  which  God  enjoyed 
when  He  contemplated  the  creatures  happy  in  Him- 
Tf  elf  after  creation  was  finished,  and  that  into  which 
redeemed  men  shall  again  enter  at  the  finishing  of 
the  new  creation. — This  rest  is  not  the  rest  of  death, 
but  the  highest  life ;  and  to  spread  abroad  life  and 
blessedness  in  the  spirit  of  love,  is  the  proper  busi 
ness  of  the  Sabbath. — Lisco : — Herod's  servants  are 
his  servile  dependants.  (This  is  true;  for  the  de 
pendants  of  an  absolute  despot  can  only  be  his  ser 
vants.)—  BKAUNE  :— That  the  Sabbath  would  not 
tolerate  what  might  be  postponed,  was  a  law  to 
them  :  he  that  had  the  withered  hand  was  not  in 
deadly  danger,  and  his  cure  might  as  well  take  place 
the  next  day.  Jesus  penetrated  their  thoughts. — 
Jesus  established,  that  the  not  doing  good  was  equi 
valent  to  the  doing  of  evil ;  the  sin  of  omission  as 
bad  as  the  sin  of  commission. — Their  mouth  was 
stopped,  but  their  heart  was  not  emptied  of  envy 
and  malice. — Jesus'  glance  :  the  enemy  of  sin,  the 
friend  of  the  sinner. — The  withered  hand,  1  Kings 
xiii.  4. — Instead  of  joining  the  tempted  Saviour,  they 
made  a  compact  with  their  deadliest  enemies,  the 
dependants  of  Herod  ;  and  instead  of  sanctifying  the 
Sabbath  by  doing  good  and  preserving  life,  they  en 
gaged  in  plans  to  put  to  death  the  Lord  of  the  Sab 
bath  and  of  life. — The  hatred  which  Jesus  encoun 
tered  was  already  an  earnest  of  His  death  ;  and  the 


multitude  of  the  people  coming  to  Him  from  Gentila 
lands  was  already  an  earnest  of  the  blessing  of  Hia 
death. — The  praise  of  the  Holy  One  cannot  issue  from 
unholy  lips  and  an  unclean  spirit.— BEDA  :— Jesus 
had  victoriously  defended  His  disciples  from  the 
charge  of  violating  the  Sabbath ;  but  the  Pharisees  were 
all  the  more  vehement  in  involving  Him,  the  Master 
Himself,  in  the  same  condemnation. — CHRYSOSTOM: 
— Jesus  places  the  unhappy  man  in  the  midst  of  the 
assembly,  that  his  appearance  might  excite  compas 
sion,  and  his  healing  shame  the  wickedness  of  the 
enemies. — SCHLEIERMACHER  : — What  good  thing  we 
have  to  do,  we  must  set  about  doing  at  once. — These 
Pharisees  confederated  with  the  officials  of  Herod 
against  Him ;  those  Pharisees  in  Jerusalem  brought 
the  affairs  of  the  Redeemer  before  the  Roman  gov 
ernor. — We  see  how  one  party  stood  in  need  of  the 
other  in  order  to  accomplish  that  which  was  in  each 
party  a  foul  wrong,  though  there  was  something  at 
the  bottom  like  a  dependence  upon  what  they  thought 
was  the  law  of  God. — How  many  examples  of  a  simi 
lar  kind  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church ! — 
(The  withdrawal  to  the  sea.)  Here  also  He  remained 
in  the  way  of  His  vocation,  and  retreated  from  them 
without  neglecting  His  mission. — (The  cry  of  the 
demons.)  The  Redeemer  would  not  that  any  faith 
in  Him  should  arise  which  had  not  the  right  founda 
tion. — GOSSNER  : — The  Saviour  can  be  severe ;  but 
He  is  grieved  that  He  must  be  angry. — BAUER  : — 
The  Pharisees  were  silent.  The  eye  of  the  Lord 
rested  upon  them,  but  none  of  the  Pharisees  could 
stand  that  glance. — They  kept  angry  silence,  like 
that  which  precedes  the  storm. 


FIFTH     SECTION. 

CONFLICT    OF    JESUS    WITH    THE    UNBELIEF    OF    HIS    GALILEAN    COUNTRYMEN,  AND 
WITHDRAWAL  INTO   THE  VILLAGES. 

CHAPTERS  III.  13— VI.  6. 


Beginning  of  the  Conflict.     The  Lord  providing  Himself  Helpers,  in  the  Calling  of  the  Apostles. 

VERS.  13-19. 
(Parallels  :  Matt.  x.  1-8  ;  Luke  vi.  12-16.) 

13  And  he  goeth  up  into  a  [the]  mountain,  and  calleth  unto  him  whom  he  would:  and 

14  they  came  unto  him.     And  he  ordained  twelve,  that  they  should  be  with  him,  and  that 

15  he  might  send  them  forth  to  preach,  And  to  have  power  to  heal  sicknesses,1  and  to  cast 
16,  17  out  devils.     And  Simon  he  surnamed  Peter;  And  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  and 

John  the  brother  of  James  ;  and  he  surnamed  them  Boanerges,  which  is,  The  sons  of 
18  thunder;  And  Andrew,  and  Philip,  and  Bartholomew,  and  Matthew,  and  Thomas,  and 
1  9  James  the  son  of  Alpheus,  and  Thaddeus,  and  Simon  the  Canaanite,2  And  Judas  Iscar- 

iot,  which  also  betrayed  him  :  and  they  went  into  a  house. 

i  Ver  15.—  "To  heal  sicknesses,  and"  wanting  in  B.,  L.,  A.,  Copt.,  and  others.  It  is  omitted  hy  Tischendorf,  and 
seems  a  supplement  from  Matt.  x.  1.  The  omission  of  this  makes  all  the  more  prominent  the  casting  out  of  the  demons 
in  Mark  the  main  point. 

8  Ver.  18.  —  The  reading  MMMWM  here,  LS  in  Matt.  x.  4,  is  best  supported. 

for  the  locality  was  the  margin  of  the  sea  ;  but  it  U 
used  in  accordance  with  the  relations  of  the  land  in 
Palestine,  and  the  phraseology  concerning  it  :  going 
up  into  a  mountain,  in  contradistinction  to  abiding 
in  the  narrow  vales  or  low  strips  of  land.  And  it  \i 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 


Ver.  13.  See  on  the  parallels.  —  Into  a  moun- 
tain.  —  Not  "  up  uto  the  mountain  of  that  locality," 


CHAP.  III.  13-19. 


to  be  observed  that  the  expression  is  used  to  signify 
a  withdrawal  of  the  Lord,  especially  for  solitary  de 
votion. — And  calleth  unto  Him. — The  manner  of 
the  call  is  not  defined,  whether  sending  for  them,  or 
otherwise.  The  main  point  is  the  free  choice  of  the 
Twelve  out  of  the  rest  of  the  discipleship.  Meyer 
supposes  that  Jesus  made  first  a  larger  selection,  and 
then  in  ver.  14  the  narrower  choice.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  hinder  our  regarding  ver.  14  as  express 
ing  the  more  specific  end  of  the  call,  that  is,  the  ap 
pointment  and  mission. 

Ver.  1(5.  And  Simon  He  surnamed  Peter. — 
Some  cursive  MSS.  have  Trparoi/  "Zipuva..  Accord 
ing  to  De  \Vctte,  Mark  passed  over  the  statement  of 
Peter's  call,  because  the  change  of  name  was  to  him 
of  special  moment.  But  we  may  regard  the  state 
ment  of  Peter's  call  as  included  in  the  tirfOfiKe. 
Thus  Christ  added,  not  merely  to  his  name  but  rather 
to  his  general  vocation,  the  distinguishing  name  of 
Peter.  On  account  of  these  distinguishing  names, 
Andrew  follows  in  the  fourth  rank,  after  the  two 
sons  of  Zebedee.  The  solemn  appendage  of  the  name 
in  this  place  does  not  contradict  the  preliminary  nam 
ing  of  Simon,  which  had  taken  place  before,  John  i. 
42. 

Yer.  17.  Boanerges:  tti5"i  n:3 ;  in  Aramaean, 
the  sheva  being  equivalent  to  oa.  The  U53"i ,  in  He 
brew  meaning  a  threatening  people  (Ps.  Iv.  15),  in 
Byriac  meant  thunder. — That  the  name  refers  to  the 
event  mentioned  in  Luke  ix.  54  (according  to  Cal- 
met,  Ileumann,  etc.),  is  not  contradicted  by  the  sup 
position  that  it  must  have  been  a  surname  significant 
of  praise,  and  not  of  blame.  Comp.  on  this  point 
the  notes  on  Matthew.  According  to  the  ancients, 
the  sons  of  Zebedee  were  so  termed  as  ntya.\oitT}- 
pi/Kss  Kal  QioXoyiiciaraToi  (Theophylact,  and  others), 
because  thunder  is  the  ordinary  symbol  of  solemn 
and  profound  utterances.  We  understand  the  ex 
pression  to  refer  to  the  fiery,  grand,  sublime  spirit, 
which  found  its  utterance  in  correspondingly  high, 
strong,  and  pregnant  words.  That  the  name  was  not 
habitually  used,  like  the  name  Peter,  may  be  ex 
plained  by  the  tact  that  it  was  a  collective  one.  It 
was  distributed  later,  or  merged  in  the  several  digni 
ties  of  the  first  apostolical  martyr,  and  the  disciple 
who  lay  on  the  Lord's  bosom,  the  last  great  Evangelist. 

Ver.  18.  Canaanite.— Though  the  form  of  the 
surname  has  in  it  something  unusual,  yet  it  is  easily 
explicable  by  the  term  ^A&JTTJS  in  Luke,  and  the  ac 
companying  reading  Kuccu/mj?. 

Ver.  19.  And  they  went  into  a  house. — For 
the  chronology,  Comp.  the  notes  on  Matthew.  The 
Evangelist's  arrangement  here  is  not  according  to 
time,  but  regulated  by  a  classification  of  the  facts. 
For  the  circumstance  described  does  not,  as  Meyer 
thinks,  fall  into  the  period  after  the  return  from  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  but  into  a  later  period,  when 
Christ's  work  in  Galilee  was  drawing  to  its  close. 
According  to  Ewald,  an  original  form  of  Mark  might 
have  introduced,  before  this  return,  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and  the  narrative  of  the  nobleman  in 
Capernaum.  These,  and  similar  suppositions  of 
Hilgenfeld,  we  have  sufficiently  dealt  with  in  our  in 
troductory  account  of  this  Evangelist.  Finally,  it 
does  not  follow  from  their  coming  into  a  house,  that 
the  ensuing  discourse  took  place  in  that  house. — 
["  The  true  sense  is  most  probably  that  given  in  the 
margin  of  the  English  Version,  and  long  before  by 
AVielit,  ihri/  came  home,  i.  e ,  returned  to  Capernaum 
again  as  their  headquarters,  and  the  centre  of  their 


operations.    Comp,  f«v  olxov  in  Mark  ii.  1."    ALE* 
ANDER  in  loc. — Ed.~\ 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Comp.  on  the  parallels. — It  is  characteristic 
of  Mark,  that  he  gives  prominence  here  to  the  sons 
of  thunder.     On  the  fiery  zeal  of  John,  comp.  Gci- 
lach,  p.  118.     "The  peculiarity  of  John  was  pure 
simplicity,  and  also  glowing,  fiery  zeal ;  this  having 
been  at  first  disturbed  by  impure  passion  (ch.  ix.  38  ; 
Luke  ix.  54),  but  sanctified  afterwards  by  inward 
love  to  Christ.     His  epistles  contain  some  of  the 
sternest  passages  in  the  New  Testament.    See  1  John 
ii.  22,   23;  iii.  8;    2   John  7-11.     Comp.  also  the 
Seven  Epistles  in  the  Apocalypse.     Church  history 
also  records  many  things  concerning  his  sacred  zeal." 
And  then  Gerlach  introduces  the  narrative  of  John's 
hastily  leaving  the  bath  in  which  the  heretic  waa 
found. 

2.  As  it  respects  the  calling  of  the  Twelve,  it 
must  be  observed  that  it  falls  into  two  separate  cri 
ses,  according  to  Mark,  ch.  iii.  13-19,  and  ch.  vi.  7 
seq.     Only  it  is  evident  that  the  more  precise  char 
acterization  of  the  mission  in  ch.  vi.  7  is  identical 
with  the  mission  in  Matt.  x.  1  seq.,  and  Luke  vi.  12 
seq.     Hence,  we  assume-  that  Mark  here  describes  a 
selection  of  the  Apostles  preliminary  to  that  mission, 
one  that  was  a  continuation  and  enlargement  of  the 
call  of  the  four  most  select  disciples  at  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  and  intended  primarily  as  a  vocation  to  more 
decided  discipleship  and  engagement  in  helping  the 
Redeemer's  work.     Yet  the  more  express  apostolical 
vocation  is  kept  in  view  even  here,  as  is  manifest 
from  the  very  solemn  account  of  Mark,  in  which  he 
anticipates  some  features  of  the  later  vocation.      It 
would  appear,  indeed,  that  the  point  of  time  to  which 
Mark  here  carries  us,  was  even  later  than  the  proper 
historical  epoch  of  the  more  express  vocation.     The 
motive  for   placing   it  in  this  connection  was  the 
fact  of  the  commencement  of  the  great  conflict  of 
our  Lord  with  the  unbelief  of  the  world,  as  it  is  ex 
hibited  in  this  section. 

3.  The  narnes  of  the  Apostles,  or  their  call,  intro 
duced  with  respect  to  Christ  by  the  appointment  of 
the  Father :  mediate,  and  yet  immediate. 

4.  Judas  possessed  a  certain  species  of  endow 
ment  ;  yet  observe  the  doubtfulness  of  such  kind  of 
endowments  in  the  affairs  of  Church  and  State,  inas 
much  as  the  superficial  ability  may  easily  outweigh 
the  central  character. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND    PRACTICAL. 

See  on  the  parallels. — The  call  of  Christ's  servants 
a  call  from  the  mountain  :  1.  Christ  stands  on  the 
mountain  ;  2.  those  called  go  up  the  mountain  to 
Him ;  3.  they  come  down  from  the  mountain  into 
the  world  of  men.  See  Isa.  Iii.  7. — The  place  of 
Jesus'  prayer  the  birthplace  of  apostolical  and  evan 
gelical  vocation. — Fellowships  and  collegiate  bodies 
in  the  kingdom  of  God  :  1.  In  their  meaning  :  union 
of  the  divine  and  the  human,  even  here.  2.  Their 
design :  mutual  supplementing  and  strengthening, 
lessening  of  human  one-sidedncss,  and  increase  of 
divine  power. — Casting  out  of  devils  a  main  branch 
of  ecclesiastical  vocation. — The  variety  and  differ 
ences  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  are  an  unfolding  of 
the  riches  of  Christ  and  of  His  kingdom. — Judai 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MARK. 


Iscariot  among  the  Twelve  an  eternal  sign,  1.  Of  the 
all -endeavoring  love  of  Christ,  2.  of  the  greatness  of 
human  depravity,  3.  of  the  dangers  of  the  spiritual 
office  (or  of  a  mere  external  connection  with  the 
Lord)  without  perfect  fidelity  iii  the  spiritual  life 
(an  internal  union  with  Him),  4.  of  the  aim  and  end 
of  the  Church  (not  a  community  of  perfect  saints, 
but  of  redeemed  men). — Degrees  in  the  apostolical 
circle,  notwithstanding  their  unity  and  equality. — 
Even  the  dark  power  which  was  displayed  by  the 
last  of  the  Twelve  testified  of  the  spiritual  abilities 
of  this  company,  over  which  Jesus  reigned  in  kindly 
majesty. — "  Who  betrayed  Him  :  "  the  called  Apos 
tle  a  denounced  traitor. 

STARKK  : — The  choice  of  a  pastor  should  be  en 
tered  upon  with  prayer,  Acts  i.  24. — He  who  would 
be  fit  for  the  work  of  the  Lord  must  first  be  much 
with  the  Lord. — QUESNEL  : — Spiritual  pastors  make 


up,  with  Christ  the  chief  Pastor,  only  one  Priest, 
His  priesthood  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  being 
continued,  diffused,  and  perfected,  1  Pet.  ii.  9. — Tha 
Lord  gives  the  word  along  with  the  great  host  of  the 
Evangelists.  They  who  take  their  ease  when  they 
are  placed  in  office,  often  become  brethren  of  Judas. 
— It  is  a  miserable  delusion  to  repose  in  a  legitimati 
call,  while  negligent  of  fidelity  and  diligence  in  dis 
charging  its  functions.— Not  all  the  names  of  Chiis- 
tians  are  written  in  heaven,  though  they  may  stand 
recorded  in  the  books  of  the  Church  below. 

GOSSNER  : — He  who  would  be  a  witness  for  Christ 
and  His  Gospel,  must  be  much  with  Him,  and  by 
constant  communion  have  learned  to  know  Him,  — 
How  will  they  stand  before  Him,  who  learn  what 
they  have  to  say  by  heart,  stand  up,  and  only  declaim, 
or  read  it  off!— BAUER:— The  death-roll  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles  itself  a  sermon. 


1-   Conflict  of  Jesus  with  the  blaspheming  Unbelief  of  His  Enemies,  and  His  Triumph  over  Human  Wis 
dom.     (Cn.  III.  20-30.)— 2.  His  Conflict  with  the  well-meaning  Unbelief  of  His  Friends;   Triumph 
over  Devilish  Malice  and  Human  Policy.     (VERSS.  20,  21,  and  VERSS.  31-35.) 
(Parallels  :  Matt.  xii.  22-50;  Luke  viii.  10-21 ;  xi.  14-26.) 

20  And  the  multitude  cometh  together  again,  so  that  they  could  not  so  much  as  eat 

21  bread.     And  when  his  friends  heard  of  it,  they  went  out  to  lay  hold  on  him:  for  they 

22  said,  He  is  beside  himself.     And  the  scribes  which  came  down  from  Jerusalem  said, 

23  He  hath  Beelzebub,  and  by  the  prince  of  the  devils  casteth  he  out  devils.     And  he 
called  them  unto  him,  and  said  unto  them  in  parables,  How  can  Satan  cast  out  Satan  ? 

24,  25  And  if  a  kingdom  be  divided  against  itself,  that  kingdom  cannot  stand.     And  if  a 

26  house  be  divided  against  itself,  that  house  cannot  stand.     And  if  Satan  rise  up  against 

27  himself,  and  be  divided,  he  cannot  stand,  but  hath  an  end.     No  man  can  enter  into  a 


28 


strong  man's  house,  and  spoil  [plunder]  his  goods,  except  he  will  first  bind  the  strong 
man ;  and  then  he  will  spoil  [plunder]  his  house.  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  All  sins  shall 
be  forgiven  unto  the  sons  of  men,1  and  blasphemies  wherewith  soever  they  shall  bias- 

29  pheme:  But  he  that  shall  blaspheme  against  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  never  forgiveness, 

30  but  is  in  danger  of  [liable  to]   eternal  damnation:2  Because  they  said,  He  hath  an  un- 

31  clean  spirit.     There  came  then  his  brethren,  and  his  mother,  and,  standing  without, 

32  sent  unto  him,  calling  him.     And  the  multitude  sat  about  him,  and  they  said  unto  him, 

33  Behold,  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren3  without  seek  for  thee.     And  he  answered  them, 

34  saying,  Who  is  my  mother,  or  my  brethren?4     And  he  looked  round  about  on  them 

35  which  sat  about  him,  and  said,  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren !     For  whosoever 
shall  do  the  will  of  God,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and  my  sister,  and  mother. 

1  Ver.  28.— The  words  rott  viol';  TMV  avflpciirov  precede  ra  ajiapT/^aTa  in  the  best  Codd.  ;  and  so  they  are  placed  in 
Griesbach,  Lacl.mann,  Tischendorf.    B.,  D.,  G.,  Lachmann,  and  Tischendorf  read  ova,  instead  of  6<ra«. 

*  Ver.  29. — The  reading  ivoxos  eanv  a'uaviov  oju.a/>T»jnaTos,  according  to  B.,  L.,  A.,  and  others,  is  nested  by  Gries 
bach,  Lachmann,  and  Tischendorf.    The  readings  (cpio-eiu?  and  xoAacrcu?  seem 

this  strong  and  prc,?nant  expression. 

a  Ver.  32.-"  His  mother  and  His 
better  established  than  the  order  in  the 

Tischendorf.     Meyer  holds  to  this  last,  thinking  that  the  mother  was  altcrwards  put  fir 

conformity  with  the  parallels  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  It  may  have  been  the  purpose  to  make  the  mother  less  prominent, 
in  a  case  of  seeming  error.  An  additional  clause,  <cai  ai  a&e\(f>ai  o-ov,  has  A.,  I).,  E.,  &c.,  for  it ;  B.,  C.,  L.,  and  many 
Versions  against  it.  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf  accept  it ;  so  also  I)e  Wette  and  Meyer.  We  think  the  omission 
harder  to  account  for  than  the  insertion  would  be,— which  probably  had  reference  to  cli.  vi.  3.  ' 

*  Ver.  33. — B.,  C.,  L.,  Versions,  Laelimann,  and  Meyer  read  /cai  oi,  instead  of  >j  oi. 

*  Ver.  35.— The  ILOV  alter  aSctyri  is  omitted  by  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf,  following  preponderating  authorities. 

to  Mark.  According  to  Baur,  Mark  here  represent* 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  with  His  brethren,  as  confede 
rate  with  the  Pharisees.  Meyer,  on  the  contrary, 
shows  that  their  opinion,  on  t^ari,  was  honest  er 
ror  (not  wickedness),  and  that  their  design  was  to 


.,  L.,  A.,  and  others,  is  nested  by  Gries- 
to  have  been  explanatory  paraphrases  of 

s  brethren  "  is  the  reading  of  B.,  C.,  D.,  G.,  Versions,  Griesbach,  Scholz,  Lachmnnn ; 
he  Re.cep!a,  "  His  brethren  and  His  mother,"  which  is  also  adopted  by  I'ritzsche  and 
it,  thinking  that  the  mother  was  attcrwards  put  first  on  account  of  her  rank,  and  in 


EXEGETICAL  A^D  CRITICAL. 

See  on  the  parallels. 

Ver.   21.  When  His  (friends).— This  very  im 
portant  feature  in  the  evangelical  narrative  is  peculiar 


provide  for  Christ's  safety.     But  if  they  really  haJ 


CHAP.  III.  20-35. 


thought  Him  beside  Himself,  their  care  for  his  safety 
would  have  taken  the  form  of  an  attempt  forcibly  to 
seize  and  detain  Him.  We  regard  the  step  as 
having  been  the  result  of  timid  policy.  At  the 
crisis,  when  Christ's  breach  with  the  powerful  party 
of  the  Pharisees  was  decided,  they  sought  by  a  fic 
tion  to  remove  Him  from  publicity  and  a  supposed 
extreme  danger.  We  may  regard  the  adoptive 
brethren  of  Jesus  as  the  representatives  of  this  idea  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  Mary  also  was  drawn  into  this 
error  of  worldly  policy  (see  the  notes  on  Matthew). 
It  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  such  a 
policy,  that  these  brethren  soon  afterwards  sought 
to  thrust  Him  forward,  John  vii.  1  teg. — The  house 
hold  of  Jesus  did  not  come  from  Nazareth  to  Caper 
naum,  as  Meyer  supposes,  but  from  the  house  of 
their  abode  in  Capernaum  to  the  place  where  the 
crowds  were  thronging  Him.  That  the  Pharisees 
would  here  come  against  him  with  a  public  accusa 
tion  would  very  well  be  known  in  Capernaum. — For 
they  said. — Themselves,  of  course,  the  household 
of  Jesus;  and  not,  as  Olshauseu  thinks,  "it  was 
said  "  by  the  malicious  Pharisees,  or  by  others  gen 
erally  (Ewald),  or  by  messengers  (Bengel). — He  is 
beside  Himself.— Not,  as  Luther  says,  "He  will 
be  beside  Himself;"  but  not,  with  Meyer,  "He  is 
mad."  It  is  designedly  ambiguous,  inasmuch  as  the 
(^fffT-ri  may  mean,  in  a  good  sense,  the  being  for  a 
season  rapt  into  ecstasy  by  religious  enthusiasm  (2 
Cor.  v.  13),  as  well  as,  in  a  bad  sense,  the  being  per 
manently  insane.  In  His  ecstasy,  He  is  no  long 
er  master  of  Himself.  The  involuntary,  religious 
fj.alveady.t  is,  indeed,  not  an  Old-Testament  idea,  but  a 
Greek  one :  it  was,  however,  current  in  the  Jewish 
popular  notion ;  and  the  more  ambiguous  it  was,  the 
better  it  would  suit  the  aim  of  their  policy.  It  must 
not  be  confounded,  as  Theophylact  confounds  it, 
with  the  allegation  of  Christ's  opponents.*  On  the 
contrary,  if  His  opponents  should  say  that  He  was 
raging  in  demoniacal  possession,  the  politic  answer 
was  at  hand,  "  lie  is,  indeed,  beside  Himself,  but  it 
is  in  a  good  demoniacal  ecstasy."  According  to 
Meyer,  this  circumstance  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  previous  history  of  Mary  in  Matthew  and  Luke. 
The  supposition  of  Olshausen  (and  Lange),  that  this 
was  a  moment  of  weakness  in  her  life,  he  thinks 
very  precarious.  And  Pius  IX.  would  agree  with 
him,  though  for  a  different  reason.  For  the  various 
Interpretations  of  the  passage,  see  Meyer.  Euthym. 
Zigab. :  "  Some  envious  ones  said  so."  Schottgen 
and  Wolf:  "  The  disciples  said  that  the  people  were 
mad."  Grotius  :  ''  Report  said  that  he  had  fainted." 
Kuinoel :  "  It  was  the  message  to  come  home  to  eat, 
for  muxiine  defatigatiis cut"  etc. 

Ver.  30.  An  unclean  spirit. — Characterization 
of  Beelzebub,  in  opposition  to  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Ver.  34.  And  He  looked  round  about. — 
Mark  often  gives  prominence  to  the  Lord's  glance 
around.  Here  it  is  in  contrast  wuh  the  indignant 
ooking  around  of  ch.  iii.  5. 


DOCTRINAL  AXD  ETHICAL. 

1.  /S«eonthe  parallels. — Mark  omits,  among  other 
things,  to  give  us  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  mam 
matter  of  the  section, — the  healing  of  the  demoniac. 
The  reason  that  his  friends  came  out  to  Him  as  they 
did  seems  to  have  lain  in  the  thronging  of  the 

•  Namely,  that  he  was  in  league  with  the  demons. — Ed. 


crowds,  and  in  the  fact  that  there  was  no  room  tf 
eat.  These  facts,  however,  furnished  them  with  a 
pretext  for  rescuing  Him  from  the  hands  of  His  en 
emies,  whose  designs  and  power  they  well  knew 
John  came  not  eating  and  drinking,  and  they  said 
He  hath  a  devil.  Spirit-like  oblivion  of  the  body 
and  of  its  nourishment,  they  interpreted  as  involun 
tary  demoniac  enthusiasm.  Thus  did  it  seem  to  bfl 
with  the  Lord  at  this  time ;  and  using  this  repre 
sentation,  his  family  went  out  to  gain  their  object. 

2.  The  choice  of  the  Twelve  was  soon  followed 
by  this  erring  conduct  of  His  own  friends  towards 
Him,  several  of  the  Twelve  being  among  them. 
These,  therefore,  mistook  their  vocation,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Peter  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee  mistook 
theirs  on  another  occasion.  The  new  impulse  given 
to  the  Lord's  cause,  and  the  new  step  it  had  taken, 
is  followed  by  a  new  defeat  and  counter-stroke.  As 
soon  as  He  takes  assistants  to  Himself,  they  aim  to 
infuse  earthly  policy  into  His  plans. 

2.  The  worst  manifestation  of  the  kingdom  of 
evil  is  the  blasphemy  with  which  hypocrites,  uncon 
sciously  standing  in  the  service  of  darkness,  inter 
pret  the  most  glorious  manifestations  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  as  works  from  below.  The  blasphemy 
against  the  Son  of  God,  as  approximating  to  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  most  fear 
ful  display  of  the  power  of  the  arch-blasphemer. 

4.  While  the  pictorial  vividness  of  the  Evangelist 
is  observable  throughout  the  whole  of  the  conilict 
which  he  depicts,  he,  however,  omits  the  sign  of 
Jonas,  the  statement  concerning  possession  by  seven 
devils,  and  the  like. 

5.  A.nd  looking  round. — Jesus,  in   His  conflict 
with  His  enemies  and  the  dark  kingdom  which  they 
serve,  does  not  trust  to  men,  but  does  trust  to  His 
own  influence  on  mankind ;  that  is,  he  does  not  con 
fide  in  His  own  friends,  so  far  as  they  would  dictate 
to  Him  with  carnal  policy  as  his  natural  family ;  but 
to  His  friends  as  they  trustingly  hang  upon  His  lips 
as  his  spiritual  family. 

6.  Christ's  defence  becomes  immediately  an  at 
tack.     Earnest  apologetics  pass  over  into  polemics. 


IIOMILKTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  on  the  parallels. — No  room  to  eat.  How 
often  did  the  Lord,  in  the  zeal  of  His  vocation,  for 
get  eating  and  drinking  and  sleep ! — The  highest 
freedom  of  spirit  and  self-government  are  interpreted 
even  by  His  people  as  bondage  and  being  beside 
self. — How  much  to  be  reprobated  is  an  ambiguous 
and  feigned  adoption  of  the  notions  of  the  cuemiea 
of  truth,  on  the  part  of  those  who  would  represent 
the  truth  ! — The  concessions  of  carnal  ecclesiastical 
policy  to  the  unfriendly  world  always  spring  from 
evil. — The  sound  concession  is  the  infinite  forbear 
ance  with  which  Christ  enters  into  the  notions  of  His 
opponents  to  refute  their  assertions. — Christ  exalted 
equally  above  the  protection  of  His  friends  and  the 
attacks  of  His  foes. — Contrast  between  the  Lord's 
great,  conflict  with  His  opponents  and  his  disciples' 
slight  assistance  :  1.  Contrast  in  temper:  heroic  re 
liance  in  divine  truth  ;  petty  trust  in  human  cunning. 
2.  Contrast  in  the  conflict  itself:  simple  defence  and 
simple  attack ;  ambiguous  apology  and  mediation. 
:;.  Contrast  in  tlie  result:  high  victory  ;  deep  humili 
ation. — The  false  and  the  true  family  of  Jesus:  1. 
The  one  would  watch  over  Him  and  His  cause,  the 
other  will  be  watched  over  by  Him ;  '2.  the  one  would 
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lead  Him,  the  other  will  le  led  by  Him;  3.  the  one 
would  save  Him,  the  other  will  be  saved  by  Him ;  4. 
the  one  would  restrain  and  bring  Him  into  danger, 
the  other  will  be  restrained  and  bound  by  His  word 
and  Spirit. — The  Lord  detects  and  cuts  asunder  the 
bands  of  perilous  fellowship  between  His  friends  and 
His  enemies :  1.  He  detects  them :  worldliness  in 
religion,  fear,  cunning,  and  policy ;  2.  He  cuts  them 
asunder  by  the  word  of  severance,  by  warning,  and 
by  blessing. — The  divine  dignity  of  our  Lord  in  the 
decisive  conflicts  of  His  kingdom  :  1.  As  opposed  to 
His  enemies,  the  instruments  of  darkness ;  2.  as  op 
posed  to  His  family,  as  they  are  confused  by  the  ap 
parent  danger  of  His  cause;  8.  as  opposed  to  His 
Church,  which  hangs  upon  His  lips  with  child-like 
simplicity,  not  suspecting  its  danger. — Christ  says  to 
His  people,  in  the  days  of  apparent  peril  to  religion : 
My  thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts ;  neither  are  My 
ways  your  ways. — Christ's  del'ence  is,  in  its  own  na 
ture,  also  a  victorious  attack.— Blasphemy  against  the 
Spirit  is  eternal  guilt,  f.nd  therefore  exposed  to  eter 
nal  condemnation. — The  calm  declaration  of  Christ, 
that  lie  wrought  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  opposition  to  His  blaspheming  enemies,  who 
charged  him  with  being  possessed  by  the  spirit  of 
darkness  and  working  under  his  influence. — Main 
tenance  of  this  opposition  :  1.  Divine  repose  against 
devilish  excitement ;  2.  divine  forbearance  against 
devilish  hatred  ;  3.  divine  illumination  against  devil 
ish  confusion. 

STARKE  : — CANSTEIN  : — If  Christ  endures,  the  Chris 
tian  Church  endures.— ZEISIUS  :— The  devil  never 
gives  up  the  work  that  his  name  imports — slander 
ing  the  good ;  nor  do  those  who  are  on  his  side, 
John  viii.  44. — QUKSNEL  : — We  must  strive  to  pre 
serve  our  honorable  name,  so  long  as  it  is  possible. — 
It  is  awful  to  ascribe  to  the  devil  that  which  comes 
from  God.  Thus  God  is  made  into  Satan. — The 
Creator  endures  this  blasphemy,  in  His  patience  and 
long-suffering,  and  men  will  endure  nothing.  We 
should  be  imitators  of  God. — Wolf  does  not  eat  wolf, 
nor  does  Satan  drive  out  Satan. — Satan  does  not 
persecute  Satan,  yet  Christians  persecute  Christians. 
0  fearful  wickedness! — Rebellion  and  insurrection 
are  destiuctive  and  ruinous. — When  once  the  devil 
is  master  of  any  heart,  none  but  Jesus  Christ  can 
drive  him  out. — CRAMER  : — Children  must  honor 


their  parents ;  but  in  matters  that  pertain  to  office, 
and  the  things  of  God  and  conscience,  they  should 
not  be  overruled  by  any. — There  is  no  carnal  pre 
rogative  in  the  kingdom  of  God. — QUESNEL: — He 
who  doeth  the  will  of  God  to  the  end  enters  into  an 
eternal  alliance  with  God  as  his  Father,  with  Jesus 
Christ  as  his  brother,  with  the  angels  and  saints  as 
his  sisters,  and  with  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  as  hiii 
mother. — GERLACH :  According  to  Mark,  Jesus  dis  1 
tinguishes  general  blasphemy  against  God  from  tl  6 
particular  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Spirit ;  ac 
cording  to  Matthew  and  Luke,  He  distinguishes  from 
it  also  the  blasphemy  against  the  Son  of  Man :  in 
both  cases  there  is  the  contrast  between  a  revela 
tion  which  has  been  more  external,  and  one  which 
has  seized  the  inner  man  with  more  convincing  di 
vine  power. — "  He  that  doeth  the  will  of  God :  "  He 
means  thereby  faith,  which  is  the  fount  and  begin 
ning  of  all  holy  obedience. — BRAUNE:  We  must 
watch  over  zeal,  as  over  fire  in  a  house.  But  that 
cold  moderation  which  the  world  loves  so  well  is 
most  offensive  to  Christ,  who  will  spue  the  luke 
warm  out  of  His  mouth,  Rev.  iii.  16.  This  is  our 
Lord's  official  fidelity. — In  the  presence  of  this  blas 
pheming  malignity,  the  Redeemer  exhibits  a  simplicity, 
a  security,  a  freedom  from  all  bitterness,  which  must 
have  produced  a  sacred  impression  upon  all  who 
beheld,  even  as  upon  us  now. — It  is  in  the  Spirit  of 
God  that  Jesus  overcomes  Satan. — SCIILEIERMACHER 
(on  the  words,  He  is  beside  Himself] : — So  those  have 
always  been  accounted  whom  God  in  hard  tunes  has 
chosen  for  His  special  instruments:  it  was  in  the 
time  of  the  Church's  Reformation,  and  it  will  always 
be  so  again  when  times  of  darkness  shall  return. — 
There  have  never  been  wanting  such  enemies  of 
the  truth,  who  have  similarly  sought  to  put  another 
character  upon  that  one  only  institute  for  human 
salvation  which  can  never  find  a  substitute.  But,  as 
in  the  text,  their  efforts  are  always  vain. — How  far 
blind  and  rash  zeal  may  lead  men  ! — "  He  that  ga- 
thereth  not  with  Me,  scattcreth." — "  He  that  for  My 
take  forsaketh  not  father  and  mother  is  not  worthy 
of  Me."— Christ  on  the  cross:  "Behold  thy  son! 
Behold  thy  Mother  !" — There  should  be,  then,  no  con 
flict  between  our  natural  and  spiritual  relationships. 
— All  the  household  must  be  members  of  the  one 
same  family. 


I.  Our  Lord's  Conflict  icith  the  carnal  Unbelief  of  the  People  in  the  Delivery  of  His  Parables,  and  Hit 
Triumph  over  Human  Narrowness.     (On.  IV.  1-34.) 
(Parallels :  Matt.  xiii.  1-23 ;  vers.  31-35 ;  Luke  viii.  4-18.) 

1  And  he  began  again  to  teach  by  the  sea-side:  and  there  was  gathered1  unto  him  a 
great  multitude,  so  that  he  entered  iuto>  a  [the]  ship,  and  sat  in  the  sea;  and  the  whole 

2  multitude  was  by  the  sea  on  the  land.     And  he  taught  them  many  things  by  parables, 

3  and  said  unto  them  in  his  doctrine,  Hearken:  behold,  there  went  out  a  sower  to  sow. 

4  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  sowed,  some  fell  by  the  way-side,  and  the  fowls  [birds]  of 

5  the  air8  came  and  devoured  it  up.     And  some3  fell  on  stony  ground,  where  it  had  not 

6  much  earth ;  and  immediately  it  sprang  up,  because  it  had  no  depth  of  earth :   But  when 

7  the  sun  was  up,4  it  was  scorched ;  aud,  because  it  had  no  root,  it  withered  away.     And 
some  fell  among  thorns,  and  the  thorns  grew  up  and  choked  it,  and  it  yielded  no  fruit 

8  And  other  fell  on  good  ground,  and  did  yield  fruit  that  sprang  up  and  increased,  and 

9  brought  forth,  some. thirty,  and  some  sixty,  and  some  an  hundred.     And  he  said  uiitl 
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10  them,  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear.     And  when  he  was  alone  [apart],  thev 

11  that  were  about  him  with  the  twelve  asked  of  him  the  parable.6     And   he  said  unto 
them,  Unto  you  it  is  given  to  know8  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom  of  God:  but  unto. 

12  them  that  are  without,  all  these  things  are  done  in  parables:  That  seeing  they  may  see, 
and  not  perceive;  and  hearing  they  may  hear,  and  not  understand;  lest  at  any  tima 

13  they  should  be  converted,  and  their  sins  should  be  forgiven  them.     And  he  said  unto 

14  them,  Know  ye  not  this  parable?  and  how  then  will  ye  know  all  parables?     The  sower 

15  soweth  the  word.     And  these  are  they  by  the  way-side,  where  the  word  is  sown;  but 
[find]   when  they  have  heard,  Satan  cometh  immediately,  and  taketh  away  the  word 

16  that  was  sown  in  their  hearts.     And  these7  are  they  likewise  which  are  sown  on  stony 
ground;  who,  when  they  have  heard  the  word,  immediately  receive  it  with  gladness; 

17  And  have  no  [not]  root  in  themselves,  and  so  endure  but  fora  time  [but  are  transient]: 
afterward,  when  affliction  or  persecution  ariseth  for  the  word's  sake,  immediately  they 

18  are  offended.     And  these  are  they  which  are  sown  among  thorns;  such  as  hear  the 

19  word,  And  the  cares  of  this8  world,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches,  and  the  lusts  of  other 

20  [remaining]  things  entering  in,  choke  the  word,  and  it  becometh  unfruitful.     And  these* 
are  they  which  are  sown  on  good  ground ;  such  as  hear  the  word,  and  receive  it,  and 

21  bring  forth  fruit,  some  thirty-fold,  some  sixty,  and  some  an  hundred.     And  he  said 
unto  them,  Is  a  candle  [the  lamp]   brought  to  be  put  under  a  bushel   [the  measure], 

22  or  under  a  [the]   bed?    arid  not  to  be  set  on  a  candlestick  [the  lamp-stand]?     For 
there  is  nothing  hid,  which  shall  not10  be  manifested;  neither  was  anything  kept  secret, 

23  but  that  it    should  come    abroad.     If  any    man    have    ears    to    hear,    let    him    hear. 

24  And  he  saith  unto  them,  Take  heed  what  ye  hear :  with  what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall 

25  be  measured  to  you;  and  unto  you  that  hear11  shall  more  be  given.     For  he  that  hath, 
to  him  shall  be  given ;  and  he  that  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  even  that  which 

26  he  hath.     And  he  said,  So  is  the  kingdom  of  God,  as  if  a  man  should  cast  [the]  seed 

27  into  [upon]  the  ground;  And  should  sleep,  and  rise  night  and  day,  and  the  seed  should 

28  spring  [sprout]  and  grow  up  [elongate],  he  kuoweth  not  how.     For12  the  earth  bringeth 
forth  fruit  of  herself  [automatically]  ;  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that  the  full  corn 

29  in  the  ear.     But  when  the  fruit  is  brought  forth  [yields],  immediately  he  putteth  in  the 

30  sickle,  because  the  harvest  is  [has]  come.     And  he  said,  Whereunto  shall  we  liken  the 

31  kingdom  of  God  ?  or  with  what  comparison  shall  we  compare  it  ? 13     It  is  like  a  grain  of 
mustard-seed,  which,  when  it  is  sown  in  the  earth,  is  less  than  all  the  seeds  that  be  in 

32  the  earth :  But  when  it  is  sown,  it  groweth  up,  and  becometh  greater  than  all  herbs,  and 
shooteth  out   [makes]   great  branches;  so  that  the  fowls   [birds]  of  the  air  may  lodge 

33  under  the  shadow  of  it.     And  with  many  such  parables  spake  he  the  word  unto  them, 

34  as  they  were  able   to   hear  it.     But  without  a  parable  spake  he  not  unto  them:  and 
when  they  were  alone,  he  expounded  all  things  to  his  disciples. 

1  Ver.  1. — SiWyeTai  instead  of  (niv^\0rj :  Lichmann,  Tischcndorf,  after  B.,  C.,  L. 

2  Ver.  4. — "Fowls  of  heaven."    Tou  ovpavou  has  only  1).  of  the  uncial  MS3.  in  its  favor.     Probably  added  from  Luko 
viii.  5. 

»  Ver.  5.— Kal  aAAo  instead  of  aAAo  5e  :  Lachmann  and  Tisehcndorf,  after  the  best  MSS. 

4  Ver.  6. — Lachmann  and  Tischendorf,  after  B.,  C.,  D.,  L.,  A.,  Vulgate,  read  icai  ore  aveVeiAei'  o  JjAio?,  instead  of 
ijAt'ou  6e  acareiAai'TOs. 

*  Ver.  10. — Tas  jrapajSoAas  instead  of  rt}v  irapajiJoAjji' :  Tischcndorf,  after  B.,  C.,  L.,  A.    The  parable  just  delivered  gav« 
them  occasion  to  ask  about  the  design  of  parables  irencrally. 

*  Ver.  11.— The  yvdvai.  is  wanting  in  A.,  B.,  C.*    So  Lachmann,  Tischcndorf. 

T  Ver.  18.— Kai  aAAoc.  fieri,  instead  of  Kai  ouroi  titrtv :  Griesbach,  Lachmanu,  Tischendorf,  after  B.,  C.*,  D.,  Vulgate, 
&c. 

»  Ver.  19.— TOU'TOV  is  wanting  in  the  best  MSS.,  and  rejected  by  Griesbach,  Fritzsche,  Lachmann,  and  Tischendorf. 

*  Ver.  20.— 'EiceiVoi  instead  of  OUTOI  :  Tischendorf;  after  B.,  C.,  L.,  A. 

»•  Ver.  22.—  'Eav  M,  the  most  difficult  and  best  authenticated  reading  (A.,  B.,  C.,  Tischendorf).  [Meyer  thinks  thai 
the  &  is  an  addition,  and  would  explain  by  comparison  with  Mark  x.  30.  He  denies  the  assertion  of  Fritzsche  and  Da 
Wettc  that  iiv  /LDJ  is  absurdly  used  here,  and  contends  that  it  contains  a  logical  analysis  of  the  thought. — Ed.\ 

11  Ver.  24. — Tois  oLKovovyiv,  omitted  in  Laol.mann  and  Tischendorf,  niter  B.,  C.,  D.,  G.,  L.  ^ 

la  Ver.  28. — The  yap  must  be  given  up.     lIAijpj;?  O-ITOJ  instead  of  n-Aijpr)  <TITOV  :  B.,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf. 

18  Ver.  30. — II(2>«  instead  of  riVi :  Tischendorf,  after  B.,  C.,  L.,  A.,  Versions.     'Ev  rivi  O.VTI\V  jrapa/3oAf  tfujixcc  instead      * 
of  iv  iroia  jrapafSoAi;  Trapa.ftd\ia[iev  av-nnv  :  Tisi  hendorf,  Lar-hinann,  after  B.,  C.*,  L.,  A. 

14  Ver.  31. — K6x/cu>:  Elzevir,  Fritzsche,  Tuchcndorf,  Meyer;  KOKKOV  :  Griesbach,  Scholz,  Lachmann. 


EXEGETICAL  AXD  CRITICAL. 


Sec  on  the  parallels.  —  Matthew  gives  us  a  collec 
tion  of  seven  parables  ;  Mark,  of  three.  Thus  it  is  a 
round  sacred  number  in  both.  Here  also  the  indi 
vidual  parables  are  combined  into  one  collective 


view  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  Matthew,  we  ae« 
the  chronological  development  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  its  historical  periods ;  here,  we  have  a  picture 
of  its  development  in  space  (statistically)  according 
to  its  immanent  principles  of  gradual  expansion. 
The  first  parable  depicts  the  kingdom  of  God  in  its 
universally  difficult  foundation;  the  second  (a  pre- 
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cious  addition  to  the  treasury  of  parables,  in  Mark 
alone),  its  certain  and  natural  development;  the 
third,  its  wonderful  and  glorious  spread  and  consum 
mation.  It  is  probable  that  these  three  parables 
formed  originally  one  single  connected  discourse; 
furnishing  the  basis  of  a  later  historical  representa 
tion  of  the  kingdom  in  the  seven  parables.  The  be 
ginning  of  the  parabolic  discourses,  however,  had  an 
earlier  position  than  Mark  indicates.  His  purpose  is 
to  connect  them  with  the  transference  of  Jesus' 
teaching  to  the  sea-side ;  but  he  has  also  a  motive 
arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  events  for  placing 
these  parables  here.  They  form  a  crisis  in  the  con 
flict  oi'  Christ  with  unbelief  in  Galilee,  and  mark  His 
conflict  with  the  specially  sensuous  unbelief  of  the 
people.  Hence,  in  ver.  12,  he  has  the  well-known 
strong  IVa  (j8\f jroj/Tfj  /SAeVcocrt  Kal  /u?)  ISwn) ;  while 
Matthew  has  the  art.  He  also  quotes  in  a  very 
suggestive  manner,  vers.  21-23,  the  words  of  Christ 
which  we  find  in  Matthew's  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
ch.  v.  15,  and  in  the  instructions  to  the  Apostles, 
ch.  x.  26,  and  which  in  Luke,  ch.  viii.  16,  are  con 
nected  with  the  parable  of  the  sower.  There  is 
nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  that  our  Lord 
used  these  figures  in  various  connections.  Here  the 
figure  of  the  candle  is  designed  to  teach  that  the 
parables  have  it  for  their  positive  purpose  to  en 
lighten  ;  that  is,  that  the  disciples  should  at  the 
right  season  discover  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
parables ;  and  the  figure  of  the  measure,  that  the 
disciples  were  to  measure  out  instruction  liberally  in 
hope. 

Ver.  1.  And  He  began  again  to  teach  by  the 
sea-side. — Another  emphatic  reference  to  the  con 
trast  of  this  with  His  customary  course  of  teaching; 
and  as  an  expression  of  His  decided  breach  with  the 
Pharisees. 

Ver.  2.  In  His  doctrine In  His  doctrinal  in 
structions.  "  Of  the  many  things  (iroAAa),  Mark 
makes  some  particular  things  prominent."  Meyer. 

Ver.  8.  Fruit  that  sprang  up  and  increased. 
— We  understand  the  former,  of  strong  and  vigorous 
upward  growth ;  but  the  latter,  the  ai>£av6nf vov,  of 
the  seed-corn's  spreading  out  into  a  number  of  stalks, 
as  is  the  case  with  prosperous  increase.  Meyer  also 
understands  the  *ap™s  as  meaning  the  stalks  in  con 
tradistinction  to  the  grains,  these  not  being  mention 
ed  till  later :  "  some,"  etc.  But  the  idea  of  the 
fruit  is  thus  artificially  weakened.  The  actual  and 
excellent  growth  is  described ;  but  under  the  point 
of  view  of  its  fruit,  this  and  the  luxuriant  stalk  being 
embraced  in  one.  It  is  better  to  understand  the 
springing  up  and  increasing  of  the  fruit  as  meaning 
the  springing  up  of  the  cars  of  grain  with  the  stems. 

Ver.  10.  They  that  were  about  Him,  with 
the  Twelve. — The  specific  company  of  Christ's  dis 
ciples,  independent  of  and  with  the  Twelve.  Euthym. 
Zig. :  The  Seventy.  But  these  were  not  distinguished 
from  the  rest  until  later. 

Ver.  11.  Unto  you  is  given  to  know  the 
mystery. — Significant ;  and  to  be  explained  in  ac 
cordance  with  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  mystery  is 
given  through  the  knowledge  of  it. — Eut  unio  them 
that  are  without,  oi  e|o>:  in  later  phiaseology,  all 
non-Christians  (1  Cor.  v.  12);  with  the  Talmudists, 
all  who  were  not  Jews ;  but  also  the  uninstructed 
and  uninitiated  Jews.  Here,  however,  it  is  doubtless 
a  hint  of  the  g^rm  of  the  opposition  between  the  old 
and  the  new  community,  which  in  (he  word  e/cKArjiria 
Matt.  xvi.  18)  came  somewhat  later  into  full  use. 

Ver.  12.  They  may  see. — The  «W  is  not  to  be 


softened,  as  if  Ha  tit,  as  Rosenmiiller  and  others  as 
sert.  We  must  maintain  that  this  hard  Ktterancc 
was  based  upon  Isa.  vi.  9  scq.,  and  therefore  that  it 
must  be  interpreted  in  the  meaning  of  that  passage 
not  as  an  absolute  sentence,  but  as  a  deserved,  eco 
nomical,  and  pedagogical  visitation.  See  on  Matthew. 

Ver.  l:i.  Know  ye  not  this  parable?— The 
first  parable  of  the  kingdom  is  the  -basis  of  all  tb.3 
rest.  If  they  understood  not  this,  they  could  not  un 
derstand  any  that  followed.  If  they  had  the  expla 
nation  of  this,  they  had  the  key  for  the  understanding 
of  f»Jl  others.  According  to  DC  Wette,  these  are  re 
buking  words ;  according  to  Meyer,  they  are  a  mere 
recurrence  to  the  question  of  ver.  10.  But  it  is  cer 
tainly,  at  the  same  time,  an  intimation  of  the  con 
nection  of  all  the  parables  in  the  idea  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven ;  so  that  with  the  explanation  of  this  one, 
all  were  explained. 

Ver.  15.  These  are  they  by  the  -way-side, 
where  the  word  is  sown. — Through  the  whole 
parable  we  must  embrace  in  one  view  the  field  with 
the  seed  on  it.  In  Luke,  the  idea  of  seed  predomi 
nates  ;  in  Mark,  the  idea  of  ground  sown  over ;  in 
Matthew,  there  is  an  alternation.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  view  of  the  ground  sown  predominates ;  in  the 
last,  the  view  of  the  seed  scattered. 

Ver.  16.  Which  are  sown. — Mark  the  change 
of  tense  in  Mark:  airtipo^vtn,  vers.  16  and  18,  and 
airupivTes  in  ver.  20. 

Ver.  18.  Who  have  heard  the  word Hear 
ers  preeminently.  Diligent  hearers,  but  not  doers; 
aKovffaisTfs  instead  of  d/fotWres:  B.,  C.,  D.,  L.,  A., 
Tischendorf.  Mark  gives  the  most  vivid  picture  of 
them. 

Ver.  21.  Is  a  candle  brought  to  be  put. — Not 
an  exhortation  to  virtue,  as  Theophylact  and  others 
thought,  but  a  statement  of  the  end  for  which  He 
confided  to  them  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom  in  par 
ables.  According  to  Erasmus :  "  Do  not  suppose 
that  what  I  now  commit  to  you  in  secret,  I  would 
have  concealed  for  ever;  the  light  is  kindled  by  Me 
in  you,  that  by  your  ministry  it  may  disperse  the 
darkness  of  the  whole  world." 

Ver.  22.  For  there  is  nothing  hid.— The  con 
cealed  is  in  its  very  nature  destined  to  be  revealed 
its  time.  A  thing  absolutely  and  forever  conceal 
ed  would  not  be  concealed ;  it  would  as  such  have 
10  meaning.  There  is  this  design  in  all  the  conceal- 
uents  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Thus  the  clause 
forms  the  complement  of  the  'iva  above,  ver.  12. 

Ver.  24.  With  what  measure  ye  mete. — DC 
Wette  (after  Euthym.  Zig.) :  "  According  to  the 
measure  of  your  ability  and  diligence  (as  hearers, 
e  the  preceding  verse),  ye  will  receive  instruction." 
But  it  seems  more  obvious,  in  the  process  of  the 
thought,  to  say,  According  to  the  measure  of  your 
diligence  in  teaching  will  your  Master  add  to  your 
knowledge  (doccndo  discimus,  especially  in  the  king 
dom  of  God).  For  the  mere  hearing  and  receiving 
cannot  well  be  described  as  a  measuring  out 

Ver.  25.  For  he  that  hath.— The  proverb  has, 
ere,  more  reference  to  zeal  in  the  teaching  function. 
The  living  treasure  of  knowledge  will  always,  by  ita 
own  nature,  go  on  increasing.  We  may  compare  the 
words  concerning  the  spiritual  life  springing  up 
within,  John  iv.  14 ;  vii.  :->8 ;  for  living  knowledge  is 
never  separable  from  internal  spiritual  life. 

Vers.  26-29  are  a  continuation  of  the  parabolic 
nstruction  addressed  to  the  people.  Meyer:  Ob 
serve  the  Aorist  0a\ri,  and  then  the  following  Pres 
ents  :  has  cast,  and  then  does  skep 
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Ver.  29.  When  the  fruit  is  brought  forth.— 
But  the  rrapaSw  is  not  intransitive :  When  the  fruit 
Bhall  have  yielded  itself.  This  relative  spontaneous- 
ness  of  the  fruit  is  as  if  it  did  not  suffer  premature 
cutting  before  its  full  ripeness. 

Ver.  80.  Or  with  what  comparison. — Meyer : 
The  hearers  are  now  formally  addressed  in  the  dis 
course,  as  the  omission  of  utVoTs  with  e\f-y€v  shows. 

Ver.  33.  And  with  many  such  parables.— 
Manifestly,  Mark  knew  of  other  parables  of  our  Lord, 
which  he  passes  over.  As  they  were  able.— 
This  does  not  refer  to  their  worthiness  (Grotius),  but 
to  their  ability  to  apprehend  (Theophylact,  De 
Wette).  It  also  includes,  however,  their  being  able 
to  bear  without  being  offended.  Thus  it  is  not  a 
mere  literal  a/fotW  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to  re 
ceive,  as  Meyer  thinks. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  on  the  parallels. — On  the  'Iva,  ver.  12,  see 
the  notes  above. 

2.  The  parable  of   vers.   26-29  teaches,  in  the 
figure  of  the  relative  independence  of  nature  in  the 
regular  development  of  the  seed  through  an  internal 
energy  of  growth  (OUTOMOTT?),  the  higher  relative  in 
dependence  and  regular  development  of  the  growth 
of  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  the  establishment  of  Chris 
tianity  and   the  Church  in  the  world  down    to  its 
consummation  for  the  final  manifestation  of  the  king 
dom  of  God.     (The  reapers :  the  angels,  Matt.  xiii. 
39.)     The  proper  point  of  comparison  is  the  seed's 
impulse  of  growth  from  within  outwardly,  as  if  by  an 
internal  energy  of  its  own,  whence  follow  the  apparent 
epontaneousness,  regularity,  gradualness,  progressive- 
ness,  security,  and  perfection  of  the  development. 
Thus   the   naturalness  of  nature,  so  to  speak,  the 
"  metamorphosis  of  plants,"  becomes  a  symbol  of 
the  development  of  the  divine  life  from  the  seed  of 
the  divine  word  or  regeneration.      The  germinant 
energy  of  growth  is  here  the  actual  freedom  of  the 
new  divine-human  (not  abstractly  human,  but  also 
not  abstractly  divine)  energy  of  life  in  humanity  ; 
whether  in  the  regeneration  and  sanctificatiou  of  the 
believing  community,  or  in  that  of  the  individual 
Christian.       Here    also   the   development    proceeds 
from  within,  from  the  conscious  internal  being :  in 
dependent  or  free  (not  from  God,  but  in  God),  natu 
rally  and  regularly  legitimate,  gradual,  progressive, 
down  to  certain  and  decisive  consummation.     But  it 
is  assumed  that  human  nature  in  its  essence  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  word  of  God,  and  has  as 
much  in  common  with  it,  as  the  earth  to  the  seed- 
corn.     And  as  the  earth  only  by  culture,  and  tillage, 
and  sowing,  overcomes  its  tendency  to  wildness,  and 
the  bringing  forth  of  thorns  and   thistles,  so  also 
the  human  heart  is  set  free  from  its  wicked  bias, 
and  its  thorns  and  thistles,  only  by  the  culture  of 
grace  and  the  seed  of  the  word  of  God.     Meyer: 
The  spontaneousness  here  set  forth  does  not  negate  the 
divine  energies  of  grace  ;  but  the  end  of  the  parable 
is  not  to  make  the  latter  prominent,  but  the  former. 
De  Wette:  The  parable  teaches  patience,  as  that  of 
the  tares  forbearance. — The  period  of  the  New  Testa 
ment  Church  presents  the  natural  development  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  yet  not  without  the  Lord's  over 
ruling,  and  not  without  the  constant  energy  of  His 
Spirit.     The  miraculous  seed  has  become  a  new  na 
ture,  from  which  at  the  Lord's  appearance  new  fruits 
will  grow. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  on  the  parallels. — Christ  teaching  in  the  ship 
a  parable  itself  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven:  1.  A 
figure  of  the  form  of  that  kingdom :  a.  of  the  evan« 
gelical  ministry,  b.  of  the  church,  c.  of  missions, 
2.  a  figure  of  its  condition:  a.  small  beginnings,  b 
poverty,  c.  mobility,  freedom. — Christ  in  conflict  witf 
the  sensuous  unbehVf  of  the  world. — Christ  the  de 
liverer  of  the  people  lrom  the  bonds  of  ignorance,  of 
carnal  notions,  and  sensuous  narrowness. — The  teach 
ing  wisdom  of  Christ,  as  it  speaks  in  parables,  a  seal 
of  His  divine  power  (of  His  love  as  of  His  wisdom). 
— He  that  hath  cars  to  hear,  let  him  hear ! — The 
parables  of  Jesus  as  signs  of  the  divine  judgments  • 
1.  Figuring  the  judicial  concealments  and  symbol? 
of  truth  in  the  spiritual  life  of  mankind,  a.  in  thr 
Gentile  world,  6.  in  the  people  of  Israel,  c.  in  the 
Christian,  specially  the  medieval  Church ;  2.  figuring 
their  scope  and  purpose,  a.  to  spare,  b.  to  instruct, 
and  c.  to  discipline  and  educate  the  soul. — The  inter 
pretation  of  the  parable  of  the  sower  a  key  to  the 
interpretation  of  all  the  rest. — The  three  parables  of 
our  chapter  combined,  present  a  figure  of  the  unfold 
ing  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  as  to  its  foundation, 
progress,  and  completion. — The  parable  of  vers.  26- 
29.  Nature,  in  its  normal  development  from  within, 
a  representation  of  human  freedom,  and  its  develop 
ment  in  the  kingdom  of  grace. — The  word  of  life  in 
the  figure  of  a  grain  of  wheat :  1.  Its  internal  energy 
of  life  ;  2.  its  growth  according  to  laws  ;  3.  its  grad 
ualness;  4.  its  progressive  stages;  6.  the  certainty  of 
its  development. — The  work  of  grace,  its  normal  un 
folding,  in  the  Church  and  in  individuals. — In  thn 
kingdom  of  grace  we  must  learn  not  to  misapprehend 
even  the  immature  forms  of  development  (not  count 
ing  the  green  stalk  as  common  grass,  etc.). — The 
seed  of  divine  grace  requires  patient  waiting  for  its 
maturity. — The  human  heart  may  become  one  with 
the  word  of  God  (in  consequence  of  its  original  rela 
tion  to  it)  through  faith  ;  and  then  there  is  unfolded 
in  it  a  divine  energy  of  new  life. — For  him  who  right 
ly  cares  for  the  seed,  the  fruit  gradually  ripens, 
although  he  himself  may  not  know  it. — Even  in  un 
conscious  life,  the  divine  word  goes  on  maturing. 
(Narratives  of  the  feeble-minded,  in  whom  it  gradual 
ly  was  developed.  The  action  of  the  mind  in  going 
to  sleep  continues  in  sleep.) — Influences  upon  the 
seed  of  the  kingdom  of  nature  analogous  to  those  of 
the  kingdom  of  grace:  the  mysterious  operation  and 
movement  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  the  sunshine  and 
rain  in  the  kingdom  of  grace. — The  seed,  with  all  its 
certainty  of  development,  under  the  necessary  condi 
tion  of  sunshine  and  rain.  Application  of  this  to 
the  work  of  divine  grace  in  the  soul  of  the  believer. 

STAUKE: — QUESNEL  : — An  imperfect  church,  an 
unworthy  pulpit,  and  poor  hearers,  may  nevertheless 
rm  a  true  church,  accepted  of  God. — CRAMER  : — 
Jesus  makes  the  little  ship  His  pulpit :  if  we  do  not 
diligently  hear  and  obey,  He  removes  Himself  with 
His  little  ship  and  pulpit. — CANSTEIN: — Tilling  the 
land  is  the  oldest  work  of  men's  hands,  and  the  most 
pleasing  to  God  ;  therefore  Christ  took  His  parables 
so  willingly  from  that  occupation. — God's  word  is  a 
living  seed,  by  which  the  spiritually  dead  hearts  of 
men  are  made  living  and  fruitful. — HEDIXGER: — Un« 
changing  seed,  variable  hearts. — OSIANDER  : — If  men 
did  not  harden  themselves,  they  would  not  fall  into 
the  danger  of  reprobation. — HKDIXGER: — We  must 
not  look  at  the  mere  shell,  but  at  the  kernel  of 
Holy  Scripture  (on  ver.  13).— QCESNEL  :— The  knowl 
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edge  of  divine  mysteries  is  of  God,  and  not  of  man. 
— The  wisdom  of  God  has  not  always  remained  se 
cret,  but  at  the  right  season  has  been  made  manifest 
to  men,  1  Cor.  ii.  7. — All  things  must  come  to  light, 
whether  after  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time. — Faithful 
pastors  and  diligent  hearers  obtain  from  day  to  d;iy 
a  laigcr  measure  of  light  and  grace. — A  faithful  and 
diligent  soul  has  a  great  treasure — its  riches  extend 
to  eternity  ;  but  an  idle  soul  becomes  every  day  poor 
er,  until  at  last  it  loses  all. — Oh,  how  far  should  we 
have  advanced  in  the  WHV  of  salvation,  if  we  had 
only  always  used  aright  the  means  of  grace ! — By 
the  sleeping  is  signified  an  expectation  of  blessing, 
which  leaves  nil  care  to  God ;  as  one  may  say,  I 
Bleep,  but  my  heart  wakes. — MAJUS: — God's  ser 
vants  should  not  be  impatient  when  they  do  not  at 
once  see  the  fruits  of  their  labors. — We  must  do  our 
work  sincerely,  and  commit  to  .God  the  result;  He 
\ill  make  His  true  servants  rejoice  in  the  day  of 
harvest. — God  conceals  from  His  ministers  some  of 
the  fruits  of  their  diligence,  to  keep  them  in  humility. 
— Hope  in  God,  who  will  not  neglect  his  work  in 
thee. — Christians  must  aim  high,  and  strive  after 
perfection. — Where  God's  word  is  rightly  sown  and 
received,  it  is  never  long  without  fruits  of  salvation. — 
OSIAXDER: — We  must  not  expect  at  once  perfect 
trees  of  righteousness  in  the  paradise  of  the  Christian 
Church ;  time  is  required  for  rooting,  growing,  and 
bringing  forth  fruit. 


GERLACH  :— -The  longer  man  retains  and  studied 
any  one  divine  truth,  the  more  manifest  it  becomes, 
and  itself  brings  all  others  to  light. — BRAUNE  : — 
The  unostentatious  development  of  the  divine  word 
and  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  heart  of  man. — 
As  the  husbandman  hardly  distinguishes  seeds,  so 
is  it  with  the  results  of  the  seed  of  the  word. 
Learn  patience. — SCHLKIERMACHEU  : — (He  observes 
that  Christ  was  not  misled  by  the  flocking  of  multi 
tudes  around  Himself,  but  perfectly  penetrated  His 
whole  auditory — four  kinds  of  soils ;  but  that  at  the 
same  time  He  was  not  angered  by  this  character  of 
His  auditory.)  If  the  divine  word  is  received  and 
retained,  it  is  changed  into  the  life  of  the  man  ;  and 
then  in  a  natural  manner  his  acts  are  like  his  words, 
and  become  more  and  more  the  expression  of  thy 
divine  word. — The  fruit  is  that  which  is  to  be  de 
tached  again  from  the  plant,  itself  to  be  again 
sown,  and  from  which  new  life  is  to  arise. — The 
Redeemer  says  truly,  that  there  is  no  other  power  be 
which  the  kingdom  of  God  prospers  than  this  power 
of  the  seed,  this  power  of  the  divine  word ;  that  is, 
in  relation  to  the  office  and  work  of  the  human 
sower. — The  preparatory  work,  the  tilling  of  the 
land,  must  be  distinguished  from  the  sowing. — 
GOSSXER: — On  ver.  23.  Him  who  made  the  ear, 
man  will  not,  hear. — If  we  mete  out  with  the  mens- 
ure  of  Christ,  it  shall  be  meted  to  us  again  with 
the  same. 


4.   Conflict  of  Jesus  with  the  feeble-minded  Unbelief  of  the  Disciples  ;  the  Stilling  of  the  Storm  ;  and  His 

Triumph  over  Human  Seafarers  in  their  vocation.     (VERS.  35-41.) 

(Parallels  :  Matt.  viii.  18,  23-27  ;  Luke  viii.  22-25.) 

35  And  the  same  day,  when  the  even  was  come,  he  saith  unto  them,  Let  us  pass  over 

36  unto  the  other  side.     And  when  they  had  sent  away  the  multitude,  they  took  him  even 

37  as  he  was  in  the  ship.     And  there  were  also  with  him  other  little  ships.     And  there 
arose  a  great  storm  [squall]  of  wind,  and  the  waves  beat  into  the  ship,  so  that  it  was 

38  now  full.     And  he  was  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  ship,  asleep  on  a  pillow  [the  boat- 
cushion]  :  and  they  awake  him,  and  say  unto  him,   Master,  carest  thou  not  that  we 

39  perish?     And  he  arose,  and  rebuked  the  wind,  and  said  unto  the  sea,  Peace,  be  still. 

40  And  the  wind  ceased,  and  there  was  a  great  calm.     And  he  said  unto  them,  Why  are 

41  ye  so  tearful?  how  is  it  that  ye  have  no  faith?     And  they  feared  exceedingly,  and 
said  one  to  another,  What  manner  of  man  is  this,  that  even  the  wind  and  the  sea  obey 
him? 

*  Ver.  37. — Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  following  B.,  C.,  D.,  L.,  &c.,  read  7;5ij  ytfii^aSai.  TO  n-XoiW,  instead  of  OVTO  ijSij 

'•'  Ver.  40. — The  ovria  is  rejected  by  Lnchmann,  after  B.,  D.,  L.,  A.,  Vulprate.  Tischendorf  defends  it  by  important 
Codd.  The  insertion,  indeed,  is  more  easily  explained  than  the  emission.  Griesbach,  Lachmann  read  oviria,  instead  of 
iru>s  ov/c,  in  confoimity  with  B.,  D.,  L.,  Vulgate,  Itala,  &c. 

matter,  there  is  here  a  definite  historical  sequence 

EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL.  to  the  preceding  section.— And  the  same  day, 

He  saith  unto  them. — Thus  it  was  before  the- 
stormy  voyage  that  our  Lord  uttered  the  first  par 
ables  concerning  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

Ver.  36.  Even  as  He  was  in  the  ship.— That 
is,  they  proceeded  at  once,  before  they  could  make 
special  preparation  for  the  voyage.  The  evening 
voyage  over  the  sea  to  the  southeast  coast  was  ex 
tended  to  several  hours,  and  became  a  night  voyage. 

Ver.  37.  The  waves  beat  into  the  ship. — T a« 
twffia\\fi/  intransitive,  referring  to  the  waves. 


See  on  the  parallels.— Pictorial  vividness  in  the 
narrative  of  the  voyage:  evening,  the  sudden  de 
parture,  the  convoy  of  ships,  the  violence  of  the 
storm,  the  ship  all  but  sinking,  the  image  of  Him 
who  slept  on  the  pillow,  the  reproach  of  the  distressed 
men  that  Jesus  cared  not,  the  words  of  rebuke  to 
the  wind,  the  strong  reproof  of  the  disciples,  their 
great  fear,  and  its  effect. 

Ver.  35.  Besides  the  arrangement  according  to 


CHAP.  IV.  35-41. 


Ver.  40.  Meyer :  The  disciples'  weakness  in 
knowledge  and  i'aith  is  made  more  prominent  by 
Mark  than  by  the  other  Synoptics :  cornp.  cli.  vi.  52  ; 
vii.  18;  viii.  17,  18,  33;  is.  C,  19,  32,  34;  x.  24, 
82,  35 ;  xiv.  40. 


DOCTRINAL  AXD   ETHICAL. 

1.  See  on  the  parallels. 

2.  Significance  of  the  crisis  of  deep  excitement : 
mutual  reproaches.     The  disciples  allege  against  the 
Lord,  groundlessly  and  irreverently,  the  reproach  of 
not  caring  for  them;  He  on  His  side  inflicts  the  well- 
founded  reproof  of  despondency  and  lack  of  faith. 
They  uttered  their  charge  prematurely,  before  they 
had  "waited  to  see  the  Lord's  manner  of  action ;  Christ 
did  not  utter  his  reproof  (fully,  comp.  Matthew),  until 
He  had  brought  relief  in  the  danger.     This  often  re 
curs  in  the  history  of  the  Church's  great  tribulations, 
as  well  as  in  the  private  difficulties  of  the  Christian 
life. 

3.  The  personification  of  the  wind  and  sea  in 
Christ's  address  is  most  emphatic  in  the  rebuking 
words  of  Christ,  as  found  in  Mark.     But  at  the  base 
of  this  personification  there  is  a  dogmatic  element, 
to  wit,  that  nature  has  acquired  a  character  of  ap 
parently  wild  independence  and  anarchy  since  man 
became  unfaithful  to  his  destiny:   Rule  over  it,  and 
make  it  subject  to  you.    But  in  this  seeming  anarchy, 
which  is  under  the  power  of  God,  and  is  used  by  Him 
as  a  means  of  discipline  and  judgment,  is  reflected 
that  real  anarchy,  that  lack  of  obedience  and  faith  in 
the  human  breast,  which  is  at  the  same  time  felt  as  a 
lack  of  self-government  and  rule  over  the  creature. 
Therefore  we  see  confronting  the  unbelief  of  the  dis 
ciples  Jesus'  confidence  ;  His  peace  is  opposed  to  their 
excitement,  His  self-possession  to  their  distraction ;  His 
majestic  supremacy  over  the  winds  and  waves  is  op 
posed  to  their  subjection  to  natural  terrors.     And 
the  effect  is,  that  his  own  disciples  experience  to 
wards  Him   the  same  awe   of   reverence  and  fear 
which   they  had   experienced    before   towards    the 
frightful  sublimity  of  nature.    But  now  they  are  the 
subjects  of  a  fear  which  passes  over  into  the  utter 
ances  of  a  rising  and  blessed  faith. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  on  the  parallels. — The  voyage  of  the  disciples 
of  Jesus  a  night-voyage  (according  to  Mark ;  see  the 
notes)  in  the  life  of 'the  disciples :  1.  The  history;  2. 
its  significance. — The  victory  of  the  Lord  over  feeble 
minded  unbelief:  1.  He  leads  little  faith  into  danger; 
2.  He  lets  it  wrestle  with  the  peril  to  the  utmost 
point ;  3.  He  convicts,  humbles,  and  heals  it. — The 
fear  of  man  before  the  terrors  of  nature,  a  sign  that 
he  is  not  consecrated  through  the  terrors  of  the 
Bpirit. — The  Lord's  supremacy  over  human  voca 
tions  (seafaring,  fishing,  government,  learning). — 
Trial  of  the  disciples  in  the  danger  of  death. — The 
pride  of  the  little  apostolical  crew,  and  its  humilia 
tion:  a  sign  — Jesus'  sleeping  and  awaking:  1.  His 


sleeping,  the  repose  of  His  divine  power,  an  exercise 
and  test  of  the  human  ;  2.  His  awaking,  a  new  gloii 
fication  of  the  saving  divinity  in  humanity  needing 
salvation. — Jesus  the  star  of  the  sea  (the  anchor 
the  rudder,  the  lighthouse,  the  rescuer  of  the  wreck 
ed). — Danger  to  life  always  danger  to  the  soul. — 
Divine  help  in  our  human  life  should  be  to  us  a 
sign  for  quickening  and  salvation. — How  all  fear  of 
the  creature  should  be  changed  by  the  awe  of  Christ'* 
presence  into  peace.— To  reverence  the  Son  of  God, 
and  to  obtain  kingly  power  over  the  creaturely  world, 
are  one  and  the  same — Perfect  love  casts  out  fear.— 
The  wide  wild  world  glorified  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
into  a  blessed  house  of  God. — Jesus  Christ,  the  com 
mander  of  wind  and  sea  :  1.  In  nature;  2.  in  history; 
3.  in  the  fates  of  the  Church. — What  follows  from 
His  being  obeyed  by  the  winds  and  the  waves,— ag 
to  Himself,  as  to  the  world,  as  to  us  ? — Chri.-t  as  the 
Iluler  of  nature,  and  Restorer  of  its  paradisaical  peace. 

STARKE  : — The  evening  may  be  very  different 
from  the  early  morning. — Faithful  servants  of  God 
may  have  some  seasons  of  rest  permitted  them,  lest 
they  sink  under  their  burden. — Going  forth  with 
Christ  into  a  sea  of  tribulation. — If  He  be  with  us, 
we  shall  not  sink  and  perish.— The  little  ship  of  the 
Church  is  often  so  beaten  by  the  storms  of  tribula 
tion  and  persecution,  that  it  seems  as  if  it  must  go 
down. — Distress  teaches  man  to  pray,  although  faith 
is  never  without  prayer. — It  is  the  error  of  men,  that 
they  take,  at  once,  danger  to  be  a  mark  that  God 
takes  no  heed  of  them. — CANSTEIN  : — A  great  storm 
followed  by  a  great  calm :  so  is  it  ever  with  God'a 
consolations  after  trial. — QUESXEL  : — God  is  so  gra 
cious  and  gentle,  that  lie  does  not  despise  a  slender 
faith,  or  reject  an  imperfect  prayer,  or  cast  out  a 
fearful  heart, — How  profitable  would  Christians  find 
it,  if  they  would  discourse  in  their  social  meetings 
about  the  wonders  of  God  and  the  glory  of  Jesus 
Christ ! 

GEKLACH: — It  is  always  a  blnmeable  unbelief, 
when  we  fear  to  enter  the  ship  with  Christ. —  BRAUNE: 
— The  difference  between  Jonah's  sleeping  in  the 
ship  and  that  of  Jesus. — He  that  is  in  us  is  greater 
than  he  that  is  in  the  world. — SCIILKIERMACHKU  : — 
That  was  their  unbelief,  He  meant,  that  they  thought 
He  could  sink  at  a  time  when  He  had  not  yet 
given  them  any  commission;  that  they  thought  God 
could  take  so  little  care  of  His  work,  as  that  it  should 
sink  with  them. — There  is  no  one  among  us  who 
Can  assure  himself  that  the  old  man,  however  en 
tirely  he  may  seem  to  be  buried  into  the  death  of 
Christ,  will  not  rise  up  with  his  giant  lusts,  and  in 
volve  the  soul  in  storm  and  tempest. — But  if  we  are 
members  of  His  body,  we  should  maintain  the  sure 
confidence,  that  in  all  times  of  severe  trial  and  tempta 
tion,  the  bond  of  union  between  Him  and  us  will 
not  be  severed. — As  certainly  a-*  He  could  not 
sink  with  His  disciples  on  that  day,  He  will  not 
suffer  his  disciples  to  sink  in  this. — GOSSXER: — 
When  the  help  of  man  ceases,  God's  help  begins  ;  or, 
faith  in  the  sure  word. — When  there  is  storm  in  tha 
soul,  and  when  thou  art  in  great  peril,  tliou  knowest 
what  it  is  for,  and  whither  to  fly. — What  calmnesg 
in  the  soul,  when  the  Lord  arises  and  utters  His  voi:e 
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6.   Conflict  of  Jesus  with  the  despairing  Unbelief  of  the  Demoniac,  and  the  selfish  Unbelief  of  the  Gada 

renes  ;  Healing  of  the  Demoniac,  and  Triumph  over  Human  Devices  for  Security.     (Cn.  V.  1-20.) 

(Parallels :  Matt.  viii.  28-34 ;  Luke  viii.  26-39.) 

1  And  they  came  over  unto  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  into  the  country  of  the  Gada 

2  renes.     And  when  he  was  come  out  of  the  ship,  immediately  there  met  him  out  of  tha 

3  tombs  a  man  with  an  unclean  spirit,  Who  had  his  dwelling  among  the  tombs;  and  nc 

4  man  could  bind  him,  no,  not  with  chains :   Because  that  he  had  been  often  bound  with 
fetters  and  chains,  and  the  chains  had  been  plucked  asunder  by  him,  and  the  fettera 

5  broken  in  pieces :  neither  could  any  man  tame  him.     And  always,  night  and  day,  he 

6  was  in  the  mountains,  arid  in  the  tombs,  crying,  and  cutting  himself  with  stones.     But 

7  when  he  saw  Jesus  afar  off,  he  ran  and  worshipped  him,  And  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
and  said,  What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  the  most  high  God?     I  ad- 

8  jure  thee  by  God,  that  thou  torment  me  not.     (For  he  said  unto  him,  Come  out  of  the 

9  man,  thou  unclean  spirit.)     And  he  asked  him,  What  is  thy  name?     And  he  answered 

10  saying,  My  name  is  Legion :  for  we  are  many.     And  he  besought  him  much  that  he 

1 1  would  not  send  them  away  out  of  the  country.     Now  there  was  there,  nigh  unto  the 

12  mountains   [mountain],  a  great  herd  of  swine  feeding.     And  all  the  devils  besought 

13  him,  saying,  Send  us  into  the  swine,  that  we  may  enter  into  them.     And  forthwith 
Jesus  gave  them  leave.     And  the  unclean  spirits  went  out,  and  entered  into  the  swine; 
and  the  herd  ran  violently  down  a  steep  place  into  the  sea  (they  were  about  two  thou- 

14  sand),  and  were  choked  in  the  sea.     And  they  that  fed  the  swine  fled,  and  told  it  in 
the  city,  and  in  the  country.     And  they  went  out  to  see  what  it  was  that  was  done. 

15  And  they  come  to  Jesus,  and  see  him  that  was  possessed  with  the  devil,  and  had  the 

16  legion,  sitting,  and  clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind  [sane];  and  they  were  afraid.     And 
they  that  saw  it  told  them  how  it  befell  to  him  that  was  possessed  with  the  devil,  and 

17  also  concerning  the  swine.     And  they  began  to  pray  him  to  depart  out  of  their  coasts. 

18  And  when  he  was  come  into  the  ship,  he  that  had  been  possessed  with  the  devil  prayed 

19  him  that  lie  might  be  with  him.     Howbeit  Jesus  suffered  him  not;  but  saith  unto  him, 
Go  home  to  thy  friends,  and  tell  them  how  great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  for  thee, 

20  and  hath  had  compassion  on  thee.     And  he  departed,  and  began  to  publish  in  Deca- 
polis  how  great  things  Jesus  had  done  for  him :  and  all  men  did  marvel. 

1  "Vcr.  1. — Many  Codd.  rend  >jA0ev  instead  of  ?i\0ov.    But  this  is  not  sufficiently  authenticated  :  "probably  from  Matt. 
viii.  28."     Lachmaiin  HI  d  Tischcndorf,  alter  B.,  I).,  Vulgate,  read  TepoLcn\vuiv  ;  L.,  A.,  &c.,  Tfpyevrjviav ;  Cod.  A.,  Kecf.pla, 


Scholz,  Meyer,  Ya£api\vSw.    Comp.  the  parallel  in  Matthew. 
i. — 'AAvo-ei,  instead  of  dAuo-eo-u-,  Lachmnnn,  Tiscl 


hendorf,  after  B.,  C.,  ~L.    OvxeYi  ovSei's,  Lachmann  and  Tisch« 


2  Ver.  3.- 

endorf,  after  B.,  C.,  D.,  L.,  Vulgate :  strong  negation. 

3  Ver.  5. — "  In  the  tombs  and  upon  the  mountains,"  is  the  best  attested  order :  Griesbacb,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  Tischen- 
dorf. 

«  Ver.  9.— Instead  of  aireKptfri  Ae'yuv  (Elzevir),  the  better  rending  is  Ae'yet  auTw. 

6  Ver.  12. — ndi/re?  (Elzevir)  is  wanting  in  B.,  C.,  D.,  L.,  Versions ;  ot  Sainovet  is  wanting  in  B.,  C.,  L.,  Griesbach, 

*  Vcr.  13. — The  linav  Se  is  wanting  in  B.,  C.*,  D.,  Syriae,  Vulgate,  Gricsbach,  and  Tischendorf. 

7  Ver.  18.- -A.,  B.,  I).,  Vulgate,  Lachmann,  Tifcheridorf,  *V/3aiVo>'Tos. 
»  Ver.  19.— Kai  OVK,  A.,  B.,  C. ;  Elzevir  reads  6  5«  'Ijjo-oDs  OVK. 


EXEGETICAT,  AXD   CRITICAL. 

Compare  on  the  parallels. — Mark's  vividness  of 
realization  here  again  appears  in  many  characteris 
tics  :  the  untaineableness  of  the  demon,  whom  no 
man  could  bind,  even  with  chains ;  his  crying  in  the 
mountains,  and  the  self-tormenting  fury  of  his  cutting 
himself  with  stones  ;  his  seeing  Jesus  afar  olF,  run 
ning  to  Him,  and  crying  with  a  loud  voice  at  the  first 
giglit  of  the  Lord ;  the  adjuration  of  Jesus  by  God ; 
the  vehemence  of  his  anxiety  that  He  should  not 
send  him  away  out  of  that  country  (Luke  :  into  the 
abyss) ;  the  number  of  the  swine,  two  thousand ;  the 
contrast  of  the  demoniac  who  was  possessed  by  the 
legion,  sitting  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind ;  the 
observation,  that  the  healed  man  spread  the  report 
of  the  miracle  through  all  Dccapolis ;  and  other 
liruDar  traits.  Luke,  in  his  representation  of  the 


event,  approximates  to  Mark.  Matthew  alone  makes 
mention  of  two  demoniacs,  on  which  we  may  consult 
the  parallels.  As  it  respects  the  chronology,  Mark 
goes  back  in  the  history,  manifestly  because  his 
order  is  that  of  things  and"  not  of  time.  The  voyage 
to  Gadara  fell  in  the  first  year  of  Christ's  work,  and 
preceded  the  healing  of  the  paralytic  and  the  con 
troversies  touching  the  Sabbath. 

Ver.  4.  Fetters  and  chains — This  distinction 
has  been  explained  by  referring  the  fetters  to  the 
liands,  which  Meyer  rejects.  Fetters  are  fetters,  to 
whatever  part  of  the  body  applied.  However,  theft 
chains  were  ordinarily  used  for  the  hands. 

Vcr.  5.  Crying,  and  cutting  himself  with 
stones. — Fearful  picture  of  a  demoniac  terror, — 
having  reached  the  extreme  point  of  madness,  down 
to  rending  his  own  flesh. 

Ver.  6.  When  he  saw  Jesus  afar  off. — Vivid 
description  of  the  wonderful  influence  of  Chris* 


CHAP.  V.  1-2 


upon  the  demoniac.  Probably  some  intelligence 
concerning  Jesus  had  reached  his  ears  ;  but  that  he 
knew  Him  at  once  in  this  His  appearance.,  can  be 
explained  only  by  an  intensified  spiritual  present! 
HUM! .  It  is  not  probable  that  he  was  a  heathen. 

Ver.  7.  I  adjure  Thee  by  God. — The  daring 
misuse  of  the  name  of  God  in  the  mouth  of  the 
demoniac  has  nothing  in  it  inconsistent,  as  Strauss  and 
others  have  thought.  The  intermixture  of  praying 
and  adjuring  is  characteristic  of  the  demoniac,  as 
under  the  influence  of  Christ. — That  Thou  tor 
ment  me  not. — Meyer :  "  The  possessed  man,  iden 
tifying  himself  witli  his  demon,  dreads  the  pains 
and  convulsions  of  the  casting  out."  But  if  that 
had  been  meant,  the  possessed  man  would  have  dis 
tinguished  himself  from  his  demon,  and  not  identified 
himself  with  him.  In  that  identification  he  felt  the 
nearness  and  the  supremacy  of  Jesus  itself  a  tor 
ment,  and  still  more  banishment  into  the  abyss. 

Ver.  8.  For  He  said  (had  already  said). — 
Compare  Luke:  irapriyyfi\f  yap,  etc. — "If  we  rely 
on  the  exactitude  of  the  sequence  of  the  particulars 
in  the  narrative  of  Mark  and  Luke,  we  find  here  the 
remarkable  circumstance,  that  the  demoniac  was  not 
at  once  healed  when  the  Lord  spoke  the  decisive 
word.  Christ  had  said  to  him,  Come  out  of  the  man, 
thou  unclean  spirit !  Now  by  this  the  demoniac 
consciousness  in  this  man  was  shaken  to  its  depths ; 
but  as  lie  then  felt  himself  to  be  possessed  of  a 
legion  of  evil  spirits,  the  demoniac  in  him  was  not 
reached  altogether  by  an  address  in  the  singular. 
Christ  saw  at  once  how  the  healing  was  to  be  per 
fected,  and  He  asked  him  his  name,  etc."  Leben 
Jes'i,  i.  296. 

Ver.  9.  Legion. — "  The  word  occurs  also  in  the 
rabbinical  writings."  Description  of  a  psychical 
victim  of  all  possible  demoniac  influences  and  pos 
sessions.  At  the  same  time,  it  gives  a  frightful  pic 
ture  of  tlu  unclean  country  in  which  so  many  impure 
spirits  were  congregated.  At  this  crisis,  however,  it 
was  partly  a  word  of  resisting  pride,  which  sought 
by  boasting  to  resist  the  influence ;  partly  a  word  of 
silent  complaint,  in  as  far  as  the  suffering  conscious 
ness  of  the  possessed  man  cooperated.  He  does  not 
give  his  own  name,  because  he  still  identified  his 
consciousness  with  that  of  the  unclean  spirits,  and 
spoke  through  th'-m.  But  when  in  this  sense  one 
calls  himself  Legion,  he  describes  himself  as  their 
leader :  as  it  were,  the  head  of  a  whole  regiment  of 
demons.  But  the  indistinctness  and  the  error  of 
the  reply  is  characteristic  of  the  condition  of  the 
man. 

Ver.  10.  Not  send  them  away  out  of  the 
country, — where  they  found  themselves  so  much  at 
home ;  especially,  as  Luke  adds,  into  the  hateful 
abyss  of  hell.  The  lawless  nature  of  the  country 
(where  Jews  lived  mingled  with  Gentiles),  which 
pleased  the  demons  well,  Mark  denotes  by  the  cir 
cumstance  of  the  two  thousand  swine,  emphasizing 
the  greatness  of  the  herd.  If  their  owners  were 
only  in  part  Jews,  who  merely  trafficked  in  these 
animals,  still  they  were  not  justified  before  the  law. 
Certainly  we  cannot  regard  this  as  exclusively  a 
Gentile  territory. 

Ver.  14.  And  in  tha  country. — In  the  vil 
lages  and  peasants'  huts,  whc.-c  the  swine-feeders 
partly  lived.  The  whole  scene  derives  from  this 
circumstance  a  coloring  in  harmony  with  the  country 
and  the  then  state  of  things. 

Ver.  15.  Him  that  was  possessed,  sitting. 
— Beautiful  and  moving  contrast. 


Ver.  17.  They  began  to  pray  Him  to  depart, 
— Gradually,  after  they  had  received  intelligence  of 
their  loss,  they  took  heart  to  desire  Christ's  depart 
ure,  in  the  conflict  of  fear  and  anger,  fawning  and 
obstinacy. 

Ver.  18.  That  He  might  be  with  Him . 

According  to  Euthym.  Zig.,  and  others,  fear  of  the 
demons  conspired  with  other  feelings  in  this  request. 
Meyer  thinks  this  could  not  have  been  the  case,  as 
the  engulphing  of  the  animals  had  already  taken 
place ;  as  if  the  man  believed  that,  with  the  swine, 
the  devils  also  had  perished.  But,  doubtless,  his  pres 
ent  fearlessness  stood  on  a  surer  foundation. 

Ver.  19.  Jesus  suffered  him  not. — Where 
fore  ?  The  healed  man  had  friends  at  home.  Prob 
ably  he  was  now  in  danger  of  despising  his  own 
people.  But  Jesus  appointed  him  to  be  a  living 
memorial  of  His  own  saving  manifestation  for  that 
entire  dark  district. 

Ver.  20.  In  Decapolis. — See  on  Matthew  iv. 
25.  "  That  Jesus  did  not  forbid,  but  commanded,  the 
promulgation  of  the  matter,  is  explained  by  the  lo 
cality  (Peraea),  where  He  was  less  known,  and  where 
there  was  not  the  same  danger  as  in  Galilee  from, 
uproar  concerning  His  person."  (Meyer.)  We  must 
also  observe  that  Christ  gave  him  notice  of  the  things 
that  he  was  to  say.  He  was  to  announce  to  his 
friends  how  great  things  the  Lord  (the  covenant-  God 
of  Israel,  the  God  of  revelation)  had  done  for  him. 
This  commission  was  enlarged  by  the  man  in  two 
ways:  he  preached  not  only  to  his  friends,  but  to 
the  whole  of  Decapolis ;  and  not  only  what  the  Lord 
had  done  to  him  (perfect),  but  also  what  Jesus  (as 
the  revelation  of  the  Lord)  had  done  to  him,  in  that 
lie  had  had  mercy  upon  him  (aorist :  TjAeTjo-sv). 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  on  the  parallels,  and  also  the  heading. — 
Christ  the  victor  over  despairing,  as  also  over  selfish, 
unbelief;  and  his  elevation  above  human  policy  for 
safety,  and  care  of  the  sick. 

2.  Demoniac  faith,  or  the  faith  of  fear  (Jas.  ii. 
19),  in  all  its  characteristics :  1.  Exalted  presentiment 
and  excited  spiritualism,  without  the  true  spirit.    2. 
Contradiction  and  internal  distraction :  running,  de 
precating,  confessing,  denying,  praying,  adjuring.    3. 
Slavery :     deliverance    described    as    torment,    and 
abandonment  to  a  state  of  torment  as  deliverance. 
4.  Impure  and  destructive  to  the  last  breath  (entering 
the  swine  and  injuring  the  people). 

3.  Christ  can  change  the  demoniac  faith  of  fear 
into  a  blessed  and  spiritual  faith. 

4.  The  entrance  of  Christ  into  the  land  of  the 
Gudarenes  a  type  of  His  victorious  entrance  into  the 
kingdom  of  the  dead :  1  Pet.  iii.  20 ;  iv.  6. 

6.  To  a  stupid  and  carnal  people,  under  the 
power  of  demons  without  being  fully  aware  of  it, 
Christ  discloses  the  terrors  of  the  world  of  spirits, 
to  give  them  a  warning  and  arousing  sign. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  on  Matthew  and  Luke. — The  majestic  en 
trance  of  our  Lord  into  the  district  of  Gadara:  1. 
The  terror  of  the  evil  spirits  in  the  land  ;  2.  the  de 
liverer  of  those  who  were  bound  by  Satan  ;  3.  tho 
avenger  of  the  law  without  legal  tribunal ;  4.  a  living 
condemnation  of  the  earthly-minded  in  His  going  as 
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in  His  coming ;  5.  the  rejected  one,  who,  after  Hi 
rejection,  leaves  behind  Him  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel. — Christ  annihilates,  by  the  divine,  awe-in 
npiring  presence  of  His  person,  the  horrors  of  dark 
ness,  even  as  the  gentle  light  of  day  disperses  the 
blackness  of  night. — Christ's  stepping  over  the  fron 
tier,  and  its  importance :  1.  Over  the  border  of  a  land 
...  over  the  threshold  of  a  house,  3.  and  enhance 
tuto  the  heart. — The  land  of  the  Gadarenes  a  figure, 
> .  of  sunk  and  darkened  Judaism  (lawlessness),  2 
»*f  degraded  Christendom  (estranged  from  the  law  of 
*ie  Spirit,  externalized),  3.  degenerate  Protestantisrr 
^.adifferentism). — Image  of  a  corrupt  state  of  things 
in  Church  or  State:  1.  Perverted  morals — swim 
cared  for,  men  abandoned  ;  2.  perverse  policy — trade 
unlawful,  the  ways  given  up  to  madmen ;  3.  pervertec 
legislation — demons  tolerated  legionfokl,  Christ  re 
jected ;  4.  perverted  religiousness — driving  away 
Christ  by  prayers. — The  true  demons  in  the  lane 
mock  at  fetters  and  chains,  but  Christ  rules  them 
with  a  word. — The  demons  enter  gladly  into  the 
swine ;  the  devilish  nature  into  the  animal  nature 
(the  old  serpent;  half  serpent,  half  swine). — Spiritual 
rebellion  against  God  passes  into  the  unbridled,  ani 
mal  nature. — To  a  besotted  people  the  Lord  preaches 
by  grievous  and  terrific  signs. — The  towns  and  peas 
ants  of  the  Gadarenes ;  or,  the  hindrances  whicl 
the  kingdom  of  God  meets  with  in  the  land. — Christ 
passes  a  milder  judgment  upon  the  common  igno 
rance  of  spiritual  sloth,  than  upon  the  false  know 
ledge  of  the  hardened ;  He  leaves  a  preacher  of 
salvation  for  the  Gadarenes  in  the  person  of  the 
healed  demoniac. — The  compassion  of  Christ  in  His 
final  glance  upon  the  land  of  Gadara. — Christ  uttered 
no  word  concerning  His  rejection ;  His  only  answer 
was  the  appointment  of  this  preacher. — The  greatest 
demoniac  of  the  New  Testament  narrative  becomes 
a  preacher  of  salvation  to  ten  cities. — In  the  dark 
land  of  Gadara  Christ  leaves  for  a  while  a  repre 
sentative  of  Himself,  since  they  cannot  bear  His  per 
sonal  presence. — All  things  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ 
have  their  time :  He  sometimes  silences,  and  He 
sometimes  stimulates,  the  witnesses  of  His  miracles. 
— The  rejections  of  Christ  in  their  several  and  yet 
single  character  :  1.  From  Nazareth  (through  envy) ; 

2.  from  Gadara  (through  selfishness  and  base  fear) ; 

3.  from  Samaria  (through  fanaticism) ;  4.  from  Galilee 
(through  fanaticism  and  policy) ;    5.  from  Jerusalem 
(through  obduracy). 

STARKE  : — MAJPS  : — Christ,  the  true  light,  shines 
in  all  places,  and  sends  forth  His  beams  even  into 
the  Gentile  country. — Unrestrained  rebellion. — QUES- 
NEL  : — Hell  is  a  tomb  out  of  which  the  spirit  of 
impurity  proceeds,  until  God's  judgment  binds  him 
in  it  for  ever. — CRAMER  :— As  the  devil  raged  might 
ily  at  the  time  of  Christ's  first  coming,  so  also  will 
he  at  the  time  of  Christ's  second  coming,  knowing 
that  his  time  is  short,  Rev.  xii.  12. — HEDINGER: — 
The  delight  of  worldlings  and  slaves  of  sin,  corrup 
tion,  and  the  grave. — How  tyrannically  the  devil 
deals  with  his  slaves. — CANSTEIN: — The  devil  has 
special  delight  in  tombs. — The  devil's  love  for  mis 
chief.—  Blbl.  Wirt.  .-—The  ungodly  do  not  love  to 
consort  with  the  godly. — It  is  a  fiendish  spirit  to 
take  it  as  torment  when  men  receive  benefits  from 
Christ  and  His  people. — 0  how  many  are  in  a  spirit 
ual  sense  possessed  by  a  devil !  so  many  ruling  sins, 
so  many  unclean  spirits. — That  the  devil  desired  to 
abide  in  that  country,  was,  doubtless,  because  there 
were  many  Jews  there  who  had  fallen  from  their 


Judaism.  (For,  as  Josephus  tells  u?,  this  district 
was  full  (\\-r)v^invra>v.)  Eph.  vi.  12 ;  1  Pet.  v.  8. — 
The  devil  is  in  truth  a  poor  spirit ;  he  has  nothing 
of  his  own,  and  is  driven  hither  and  thither  by  th« 
glorious  power  of  God. — MAJCS  : — The  children  of 
God  should  have  no  fear  of  the  devil,  or  of  wizards, 
or  of  any  other  creatures  of  Satan. — If  God  be  for 
us,  who  can  be  against  us?  Rom.  viii.  31.— It  ia 
better  that  earthly  creatures  should  perish,  than  that 
a  child  of  God  should  be  kept  from  salvation. — 
God's  goodness  may  be  discerned  not  only  in  mani 
fest  kindnesses,  but  also  in  misfortunes. — In  rude 
and  earthly  hearts  God's  wonders  excite  only  fear 
and  flight.— QUESXEL  :— He  who  loves  this  world's 
goods  will  not  have  Christ  long  in  his  heart. — The 
converted  soul  longs  to  be  with  Jesus. — CANSTEIN  : 
— God  uses  every  one  as  His  wisdom  sees  will  best 
subserve  the  interests  of  His  kingdom. — QCESNEL  : 
— The  grace  of  conversion  is  a  talent  which  must  be 
put  out  to  interest,  partly  in  spreading  abroad  God's 
grace  and  mercy,  partly  in  edifying  others  in  salva 
tion. — OSIANDER  : — God  sends  preachers  for  a  season 
oven  to  the  unthankful. — Wonder  the  first  step  to 
faith  in  Jesus. 

GERLACH: — The  manifold  misuse  of  the  namo 
of  God  among  wicked  men  shows  the  falseness  of 
the  early  notion  that  the  devil  could  not  utter  it. 
(Yet  this  notion  contains,  in  a  mythical  form,  a  secret 
truth,  which  appears  in  the  declaration  that  no  man 
can  call  Jesus  Lord  but  by  the  Holy  Spirit.) — 
BRAUXE  : — We  see  the  same  thing  now  in  a  certain 
sense:  many  there  aro  who  reject  Christ  or  repel 
Him,  in  the  secret  consciousness  or  fear  that  if  they 
obtain  His  help  they  will  have  to  suffer  much  inter 
ruption  of  their  ordinary  habits  of  life,  have  to  sub 
mit  to  many  things  unpalatable,  and  endure  many 
severe  sacrifices. — When  the  Christian  spirit  revives, 
there  are  many  who  would  have  it  shut  up  only  in 
the  minds  of  others,  or  who  would  bind  it  in  a  dead 
letter,  because  they  are  concerned  to  save  their  un 
righteous  possessions,  or  their  abused  rights,  or  their 
licentious  wickedness,  or  their  cowardly  idleness; 
not  remembering  the  destruction  which  came  upon 
those  towns  forty  years  after  the  rejection  of  Christ, 
and  which  always  surely  comes  upon  the  same  sin, 
and  often  in  a  much  shorter  time. — We  must  frankly 
and  freely  acknowledge  the  salvation  of  God  and 
His  grace  in  Christ. — SCHLEIERMACHER: — For  all  the 
perverse  anxiety  of  men,  who  set  not  before  them 
that  goal  of  union  with  God  which  Jesus  presents 
to  us, — who  indeed  live  under  rule,  but  not  that  of 
the  kingdom  of  God, — there  is  much  of  the  same 
recoil  from  Christ  as  that  of  the  demoniac;  they  are 
ot  in  the  way  to  reach  the  right  end,  any  more  than 
the  miserable  man  in  our  Gospel.  That  which  holds 
us  firm  to  Him  and  His  great  design,  is  the  im 
mediate  influence  of  the  nearness  of  Christ  the  Re 
deemer,  which  holds  our  minds  fast  in  a  firm  and 
established  order,  makes  our  steps  sure  in  this 
changeable  world,  and  directs  them  to  that  ultimate 
joal,  to  guide  men  to  which  He  came  into  the  world. 

GOSSNER  : — He  (the  devil)  marked  that  he  was 
going  to  be  hunted  out,  and  therefore  he  cried.  So 
s  it  with  all  hypocrites. — They  saw  Jesus,  they  saw 
;he  man,  they  saw  the  miracle  on  the  man  ;  but  their 
swine  they  saw  no  longer,  and  that  was  their  grief. 
— BAUER: — When  the  Lord  comes  to  demand  a 
acrifice  from  them,  how  many  are  there  in  our  own 
day  who  rather,  that  being  the  case,  would  send  Him 
way  altogether ! 


CHAP.  V.  21-43.  49 


8.  Conflict  of  Jesus  with  desponding  Unbelief  on  the  Sick-bed  and  Bed  of  Death ;  Healing  of  the  Woman 
with  the  hsue  of  Blood;  Restoration  of  Jairtis1  Daughter  ;  and  Triumph  of  Jesus  over  the  Healing 
Art,  and  the  World's  Lamentations  for  the  Dead.  VERS.  21-43. 

(Parallels :  Matt.  ix.  1,  18-2G ;  Luke  viii.  40-56.) 

21         And  when  Jesus  was  passed  over  again  by  ship  unto  the  other  side,  much  people 

I'l  gathered  unto  him ;  and  he  was  nigh  unto  the  sea.     And,  behold,1  there  cometh  one  of 

the  rulers  of  the  synagogue,  Jairus  by  name ;   and  when  he  saw  him,  he  fell  at  his  feet, 

23  And  besought2  him  greatly,  saying,  My  little  daughter  lieth  at,  the  point  of  death:  1 
pray  thce,  come  and  lay  thy  hands  on  her,  that  she  may  be  healed ;  and  she  shall  live. 

24  And    Jesus  went  with    him;    and    much    people    followed    him,    and    thronged    him. 
25,  26  And  a  certain  woman,3  which  had  an  issue  of  blood  twelve  year?,  And  had  suffered 

many  things  of  many  physicians,  and  had  spent  all  that  she  had,  and  was  nothing  bet- 

27  tered,  but  rather  grew  worse,  When  she  had  heard  of  Jesus,  came  in  the  press  behind, 

28  and  touched  his  garment.     For  she  said,  If  I  may  touch  but  his  clothes,  I  shall  be  whole. 

29  And  straightway  the  fountain  of  her  blood  was  dried  up ;  and  she  felt  in  her  body  that 

30  she  was  healed  of  that  plague   [scourge].     And  Jesus,  immediately  knowing  [having 
known]  in  himself  that  virtue  had  gone  out  of  him,  turned  him  about  in  the  press,  and 

31  said,  Who  touched  my  clothes?     And  his  disciples  said  unto  him,  Thou  seest  the  multi- 

32  hide  thronging  thee,  and  sayest  thou,  Who  touched  me?     And  he  looked  round  about 

33  to  see  her  that  had  done  this  thing.     But  the  woman,  fearing  and  trembling,  knowing 
what  was  done  in4  her,  came  and  fell  down  before  him,  and  told  him   all  the  truth. 

34  And  he  said  unto  her,  Daughter,  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole;  go  in  peace,  and  be 

35  whole  of  thy  plague  [scourge].     While  he  yet  spake,  there  came  from  the  ruler  of  the 
synagogue's  house  certain  which  said,  Thy  daughter  is  dead ;  why  troublest  thou  the 

36  Master  any  further?     As  soon  as  Jesus  heard5  the  word  that  was  spoken,  he  saith  unto 

37  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  Be  not  afraid,  only  believe.     And  he  suffered  no  man  to 

38  follow  him,  save  Peter,  and  James,  and  John  the  brother  of  James.     And  he  cometh 
to  the  house  of  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  and  seeth  the  tumult,  and  them  that  wept 

39  and  wailed  greatly.     And  when  lie  was  come  in,  he  saith  unto  them,  Why  make  ye 

40  this  ado,  and  weep?  the  damsel  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.     And  they  laughed  him  to 
scorn  [jeered  him].     But  when  he  had  put  them  all  out,  he  taketh  the  father  and  the 
mother  of  the  damsel,  and  them  that  were  with  him,  and  entereth  in  where  the  damsel 

41  was  lying.7     And  he  took  the  damsel   by  the  hand,  and  said  unto  her,  Talitha  cumi ; 

42  which  is,  being  interpreted,  Damsel,  (I  say  unto  thee,)  arise.     And  straightway  the 
damsel  arose,  and  walked ;   for  she  was  of  the  age  of  twelve  years.     And  they  were 

43  astonished  with  a  great  astonishment.     And  he   charged  them  straitly  that  no  man 
should  know  it ;  and  commanded  that  something  should  be  given  her  to  eat. 

Ver.  22. — The  iSov  not  in  B.,  T).,  L.,  Vulgate,  Versions,  Tischcndorf,  Meyer  ;  bracketed  by  Lachmaxm. 

Ver.  23.— The  Present  Trapa/coAtl,  Tisclu-ndorf,  after  A.,  C.,  L. 

Ver.  25. — Tl«  wanting  in  A.,  B.,  C.,  Vulgate,  Versions,  Larlimann,  Meyer. 

Ver.  33.— 'En-'  wanting  in  B.,  C.,  I").,  Syriac,  Coptic,  Tischendorf ;  bracketed  by  Lachmann. 

Ver.  36. — n<xpa*oueras,  Tischcndorf,  after  B.,  L.,  A. 

Ver.  38. — The  Plural  epxovrat  has  most  support,  viz. :  A.,  B.,  C.,  I).,  F.,  Versions,  Lachmann,  Tischendori. 

Ver.  40. — The  ivoLKfi^fvov  (Elzevir)  is  set  asido  by  Tischendorf,  after  B.,  I).,  L.,  Versions ;  bracketed  by  Lachnumn. 

the  woman  with  an  issue,  Mark  makes  it  very  promi- 

EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL.  nent  that  she  had  suffered  much  from  many  phy 

sicians,    which    Lute,    the    physician,    much   more 

See  on  the  parallels. — Mark  connects  the  return  |  gently  intimates.  And  the  woman's  healing  is  en> 
from  Gadara  with  the  narrative  of  the  first  raising  of  j  phatically  expressed:  The  fountain  of  her  blood  was 
the  dead,  in  accordance  with  his  own  principle  of  ar-  |  dried  up  ;  she  felt  in  her  body  (in  her  feeling  of 
rangcment.  According  to  the  more  exact  account  i  bodily  vigor)  that  she  was  delivered  from  her 
of  Matthew,  we  must  place  in  the  interval  the  heal-  plague  (scourge).  He  does  not  (like  Luke)  ex- 
ing  of  the  paralytic,  the  calling  of  Matthew,  and  the  j  pressly  mention  Peter  as  the  one  who  replied  to  the 

Lord's  question  as  to  who  touched  Him,  "  Thou  seest 
the  multitude,"  etc. ;  but  he  records  once  more  that 
Jesus  turned  and  looked  round  to  find  out  who  had 
done  this.  We  see  how  the  woman  comes  forward 

Concerning  his  little  daughter  (Ouydrpiov),  the  father  j  trembling  with  fear,  falls  down  before  the  Lord,  and 
here  says  tffxarui  *xfi,  and  in  an  appeal  which  an-  confesses  all.  We  see  Jesus  separating  Himself,  with 
uouncea  iteelf  at  once  by  an  on.  In  the  account  of  |  Jairua  and  the  three  elect  disciples,  from  the  muUI 

4 


offence  taken  by  the  Pharisees  and  John's  disciples 
at  Jesus'  eating  in  the  house  of  the  publican.  In 
his  presentation  of  the  events  that  now  follow,  we 
once  more  observe  the  exact  delineation  of  Mark.  ' 


THE  GOSPEL   ACCORDING  TO   MARK. 


tude,  in  order  to  go  into  the  house  of  death.  The 
tumrlt  of  the  lamentation  for  the  dead  is  here  vividly 
depicted.  Us  defines  accurately  the  group  of  those 
who  enter ;  we  hear  the  original  Talitha  cumi ;  we 
see  the  damsel  at  once,  after  her  restoration,  arising 
and  walking,  as  she  was  able,  being  twelve  years  old ; 
and  hear  how  rigorously  Jesus  charged  the  people 
not  to  make  much  rumor  about  the  miracle  (which 
in  itself  could  not  be  concealed) ;  and  finally,  how 
He  commanded  that  they  should  give  the  maiden 
food.  Here  and  there  Luke,  and  here  and  there 
Matthew,  approximate  to  Mark's  description. 

Ver.  21.  He  was  nigh  unto  the  sea. — Meyer: 
"  Here  there  is  a  discrepancy  with  Matthew's  account, 
according  to  which  Jairus  entered  the  house  of 
Jesus  in  Capernaum."  But  it  was  neither  in  Jesus' 
house,  nor  in  that  of  the  publican  Matthew;  for  the 
transaction  with  the  Pharisees  and  the  disciples  of 
John  doubtless  took  place  after  the  meal  in  a  public 
place.  Hence  there  is  no  discrepancy  in  the  nar 
ratives. 

Ver.  23.  My  little  daughter. — (Tender  ex 
pression  of  the  troubled  father). — That  Thou 
mayest  come  (iVa  e'Adcbi'  tiridfjs). — The  on  and  the 
JVa  give  vivid  reality  to  his  urgent  words ;  they  are 
to  be  referred  to  the  kneeling  and  cry  for  help 
(TrapuKa\e1).  Hence  there  is  nothing  to  be  supplied 
in  the  text. 

Ycr.  'If}.  Had  suffered  many  things  from 
many  physicians. — "  How  various  were  the  pre 
scriptions  of  Jewish  physicians  for  women  in  that 
case,  and  what  experiments  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  making,  see  in  LIGIITFOOT,  p.  614."  Meyer.  Comp. 
also  the  article  Krankheiten  in  WINER.  "  She  prob 
ably  suffered  from  a  chronic  haemorrhage  in  the 
womb,  and  its  long  continuance  endangered  life." 
See  also  the  article  Reinigkcit.  "  Such  a  woman 
was,  according  to  Lev.  xv.  '25,  through  the  whole 
time  unclean,  and  was  required,  after  the  evil  had 
passed  away,  to  bring  on  the  eighth  day  an  offering 
for  purification."  On  the  strong  Oriental  abhorrence 
of  such  persons,  see  the  same  article. 

Ver.  '28.  F'or  she  said, — thinking  in  audible 
words. — Touch  but  His  clothes. — That  the  more 
precise  "  hem  of  His  garment,"  occurring  in  Matthew 
and  Luke,  is  wanting  in  Mark,  gives  no  warrant  for 
conjectural  emendation. 

Ver.  20.  The  fountain  of  her  blood.— -Not 
euphemistic  description  of  the  womb,  but  vivid  de 
scription  of  the  cause  of  the  evil ;  the  blood  being 
represented  as  flowing  from  a  fountain. — She  felt 
in  her  body. — Euth.  Zig. :  As  her  body  was  no 
longer  moistened,  etc.  But  here  there  is  something 
greater  signified :  she  experienced  the  healthy  feeling 
of  new  life. 

Ver.  30.  Virtue  had  gone  out  of  Him.— 
Meyer  maintains  that  Jesus  perceived  the  flowing  of 
His  virtue  after  it  took  place  ;  a  simultaneous  know 
ledge  of  it  being  thought  at  variance  with  the  words. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  it  must  be  observed  that  the 
Bimultaneousness  of  the  knowledge  is  declared  in  the 
f-myvuvs ;  first  by  the  «Vi,  and  then  by  the  Aorist. 
The  opposite  explanation  might  be  made  to  favor  a 
magical  interpretation  of  the  event,  and  Strauss' 
criticism  upon  it.  Yet  Meyer  himself  refers  with  an 
emphatic  note  of  exclamation  to  Calovius  :  "  Ca- 
lovi  is  quoted  the  passage  against  the  Calvinists : 
vim  divinam  carni  Christi  derogates." 

Ver.  38.  Them  that  wept. — A  scene  of  Jewish 
ceremonial  lamentation  over  the  dead,  in  which  Mark 
omits  the  minstrels  (nee  Matthew),  and  lays  less  stress 


than  Luke  upon  the  weeping  and  bewailing,  but  onlj 
to  give  more  prominence  to  the  tumult  and  me' 
chauical  liturgical  cries  (by  a\a\d£ftv).  On  the 
Jewish  lament  for  the  dead,  sec  GROTIUS  on  Matthew, 
and  WINER'S  article  Traver. 

Ver.  41.  Talitha  cumi,  "^p  Nrnba. — ' 
Similar  original  Aramaic  words  occur  in  Mark,  ch. 
iii.  17;  vii.  11,  34 ;  xiv.  36. 

Ver.  42.  She  was  of  the  age  of  twelve 
years. — Reason  for  the  statement  that  she  aroso 
and  walked  at  once.  Bengel :  Rcdiit  ad  statum, 
cetati  conyruenfem. 

Ver.  43.  That  no  man  should  know  it 

That  is,  should  know  the  occurrence  in  its  precise 
characteristics,  viz.,  the  way  and  manner  of  tho 
restoration  of  the  dead.  On  the  motive  of  this  pro 
hibition,  see  Meyer.* — That  something  should  be 
given  her  to  eat. — Theophylact:  That  the  raising 
might  not  be  regarded  as  only  an  appearance. 
Meyer :  In  order  to  show  that  the  child  was  not 
merely  delivered  from  death,  but  from  sickness  also. 
Chiefly,  however,  because  she  was  in  need  of 
strengthening  by  food. 

DOCTEINAL  AXD  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  on  the  parallels. — The  touching  of  Christ's 
garment,  and  the  conscious  issuing  of  a  divine  virtue 
from  Him  us  the  result,  arc  a  testimony  to  the  living 
unity   and   reciprocal   influence  of  the   divine   and 
human  natures   in   His  personal    consciousness ;  in 
which  the  human   nature  was  not  (as  the  old  dog 
matics  taught)  merely  in  a  passive  relation. 

2.  Two  miracles  of  healing  were  wrought  on  dis 
eased  women.     Otherwise,  they  are  mainly  male  suf 
ferers  who  are  adduced  as  examples  of  His  healing 
acts.     Not  that  other  instances  were  wanting ;  for 
the  very  first  healing  recorded  by  the  Evangelists 
took  place  on  a  woman,  Peter's  wife's  mother.    Luke 
mentions   some  women  who  were  dispossessed  of 
devils,   ch.  viii.   2.     But  the   deliverance   of  Mary 
Magdalene  from  seven  devils  we  regard,  after  the 
analogy  of  Matt.  xii.  45,  as  a  symbolical  expression 
of  an  essentially  great  conversion. — The  woman  with 
an  issue  of  blood,  the  dead  maiden :   progression  in 
the   manifestation  of  suffering   in    the  female   sex. 
That  the  former  had  been  afflicted  twelve  years  and 
the  latter  was  twelve  years  old,  was   a   coincidence 
from  which  rash  criticism  has  vainly  sought  to  ex 
tract  ground  of  suspicion. 

3.  We  term  this  narrative  a  history  of  victory 
over  despairing  unbelief.     This  appears  in  the  com 
fortless  wail  of  the  Jewish  lament  over  the  dead ;  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  people  around  the  dead 
maiden  laughed  at  the  Lord,  when  He  declared  that 
she  was  not  dead,  but  slept;  but  especially  in  the 
message  which  they  sent  to   the  ruler  of  the  syna 
gogue,  Why  troublest  thou  the  Master  any  further  ? 
wherein  there  is  an  evident  tone  of  bitter  and  almost 
ironical  unbelief.    The  faith  of  Jairus  itself  appears, 
at  first,  as  only  a  fruit  of  distress.     Hence  it  was 
subjected  to  a  severe  test,  that  period  of  deep  anxiety 
during  Christ's   delay  while  He    cured  the  woman 
with  die  issue  of  blood.     The  weak  germ  of  Jairus' 
faith   was    encompassed    by   desponding    unbelief. 
Even  the  faith  of  the  sick  woman  struggles  with  tha 
despondency  into  which  a  long  series  of  disappointed 

*  Meyer  makes  tho  motive  to  be,  n  desire  on  the  pnrt  of 
Christ  to  repress  the  tendency  to  fanatical  expectations  ami 
tumults  concerning  the  Messiah,  among  the  Jews.— Ed. 


CHAP.  V.  21-43. 


acts  of  trust  in  physicians  had  thrown  her.  She 
docs  not  venture  to  bring  her  distress  publicly  before 
the  Lord's  notice ;  the  rather  as,  being  ceremonially 
unclean,  she  had  in  a  forbidden  manner  mingled 
with  the  crowd,  and  as  her  malady  was  of  such  a 
kind  as  shame  would  not  allow  her  to  speak  of. 
llencc  her  faith  must  be  brought  to  maturity  by  a 
public  confession,  even  as  that  of  Jairus  by  a  season 
of  defcty. 

4.  As  Christ1*  work  of  salvation  assumed  a  specific 
form  in  many  acts  of  btessing  in  favor  of  the  male 
sex,  so  also  Christianity  has  wrwight  immeasurable 
specific  benefits  for  the  female.     Here  we  see,  first, 
a  wretched   sick    woman,  lost   in   the   crowd;   and 
Christ  delivers  her  not  only  from  her  sickness,  but 
also  from  the  morbid  dread  and  fear  of  her  feminine 
consciousness.      Even    shame    required   redemption 
and  sanctification  by  the  Spirit  of  truth.    And  so  the 
female  sex  has  been  redeemed  from  the  reproach  of 
inferiority,    impurity,  the   rude   contempt   of  man's 
prejudice,  and  the  ban  of  self-depreciation. 

5.  Reischl :    ''  The    woman   was   afraid ;   partly 
ashamed   on   account  of  the  nature  of  her  malady, 
partly  disturbed  by  the  consciousness  of  impropriety, 
as  having,  while  Levitically  unclean,  mingled  with 
the   people,  and   even   touched  the  great   Teacher 
Himself."     In  the  last  point  she  forms  a  contrast  to 
the  leper,  whom  the  Lord  Himself  touched.     Under 
the  veil  of  diffidence,  however,  there  was  a  touch  of 
womanly  boldness,  which  was  excused  by  the  i'aith 
that  the  touching  of  Christ  would  heal  her. 

6.  "Daughter,   be  of  good   courage,  thy  faith 
hath  saved  thee:  go  in  peace."  Thus  He  blessed  her 
in  the  same  manner  as  He  had  blessed  that  palsied 
man.     And  in  fact  we  must  connect  together  these 
two  petitioners  for  help,  in  order  that  we  may  see 
two  characteristic  forms  of  faith  in  the  male  and  in 
the   female    contrasted.      Both    applicants   pressed 
through  with  confidence,  and  seized  their  deliverance 
almost  by  force  :   the  man  did  it  in  man's  fashion, 
entering  through  the  roof  like  a  robber;  the  woman 
in  woman's  fashion,  as  it  were,  like  a  female  thief. 
But  both  were  recognised  by  the  Lord,  as  showing 
the  pure  spirit  of  confidence."  (LANGE'S  Leben  Jesu, 
ii.  682.)  But  the  faith  of  this  woman  had  a  superadded 
conflict  to  maintain  with  her  timorous  natural  feeling 
confronting  the  fearful  power  of  prejudice. 


HOMILETICAIi  AXD  PRACTICAL. 

See  on  the  parallels. — The  miracles  of  Christ  a 
wonderful  connected  chain. — New  life  added  to  new 
life  in  the  way  of  Christ,  until  the  great  word  is  ful 
filled,  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new  !— Christ  at 
once  ready  to  help  the  man  who  comes  from  the 
powerful  party  of  His  opponents. — The  ruler  of  the 
synagogue  at  the  feet  of  Jesus ;  or,  the  victory  of 
the  Gospel  over  party  spirit. — The  triumph  of  Christ 
over  the  whole  domain  of  sickness  and  death,  a  sign 
also  of  His  supremacy  over  all  natural  means  of 
help  and  human  skill  in  healing. — Christ  the  Phy 
sician  of  physicians  (as  the  Preacher  of  preachers, 
the  Teacher  of  teachers,  the  Judge  of  judges,  the 
Prince  of  kings). — Christ's  divine  power  the  sign  of 
salvation  to  all  the  despondency,  little  faith,  and  un 
belief  of  man. — Christ  in  our  history  the  conqueror 
of  all  hindrances  to  His  own  work  and  man's  faith. 
— The  woman  with  the  issue,  and  the  (load  maiden; 
or,  Christ  the  Helper  in  all  suffering,  whether  secret 
or  public. — Christ  the  Prince  of  salvation  in  the 


domain  of  secret  sorrows  and  silent  sighs. — Hearing 
and  answering  all  the  sighings  of  faith. — The  test  to 
which  the  faith  of  the  ruler  and  of  the  woman  waa 
subjected:  1.  The  element  common  to  both:  they 
were  wanting  in  the  full  surrender  of  trust.  Both 
must  be  set  free  from  fear  and  despondency.  2.  The 
difference :  the  spiritual  ruler  must  retire,  wait,  sub-  • 
mit,  despair  of  all  signs  for  hope,  and  then  in  his  de 
spair  learn  to  believe.  He  scarcely  believed  in  the 
invigorator  of  the  sick,  and  now  He  must  believe  in 
the  awakener  of  the  dead.  He  must,  at  the  same 
time,  in  humility  yield  precedence  to  a  poor  unclean 
woman,  and  in  the  case  of  a  seeming  religious  im 
propriety. — The  woman  must  come  forward  and  con 
fess. — Even  amidst  the  pressure  of  thousands  the 
Lord  perceives  the  silent  and  gentle  touch  of  a  single 
believer. — Internal  union  with  Jesus  high  above  the 
external. — The  hastening  and  the  delaying  of  Jesus 
sublime  above  the  haste  and  delay  of  the  world. — 
Christ  purposed  here  to  effect,  not  the  healing  of  the 
sick,  but  the  raising  of  the  dead. — Twice  (in  the 
history  of  Lazarus  too)  He  first  yielded  the  point  to 
death,  that  He  might  approve  Himself  afterwards  his 
conqueror. — With  the  Lord  the  spiritual  is  every 
thing,  and  the  edification  of  the  inner  life  the  great 
concern. — The  gradually  progressive  manifestation 
of  Christ's  power  in  raising  the  dead,  a  sign  and 
symbol  of  the  great  and  universal  resurrection. 

STARKE: — QUESXEL: — God  has  His  own  times 
and  seasons;  He  delays  and  yet  helps.  Have  pa 
tience,  and  walk  in  the  way  He  marks. — HEDINGER  : 
— Daring  wins. — QUESXEL: — Men  are  slow  to  do 
for  the  healing  of  the  soul  what  they  are  ready 
enough  to  do  for  the  cure  of  the  body. — CRAMER  : — 
Medicines  are  not  to  be  despised,  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  1 ; 
but  God  does  not  always  see  fit  to  prosper  them. — 
To  use  them  is  not  displeasing  to  God,  but  ungodly 
trusting  in  them  is. — The  humility  of  the  woman. — 
CANSTEIN  : — Shame  and  fear  would  keep  us  back 
from  Christ,  but  faith  presses  near  to  Him  with  a 
ight  and  laudable  shamelessness. — OSIAXHER: — In 
our  sickness  we  should  put  our  trust,  not  in  medicine, 
but  in  God. — Faith  is  stronger  than  all  earthly  med 
icaments. — The  Lord  is  not  ignorant  what  benefits 
we  have  received  from  Him,  and  He  will  demand  an 
account  of  all  the  good  deeds  He  has  done  to  us. — 
B'M.  Wirt. : — Tempted  souls  think  that  God  takes 
no  care  of  them,  but  He  faithfully  remembers  their 
case ;  the  deeper  they  are  in  misery,  the  more  gra 
ciously  does  His  compassionate  eye  rest  upon  them. — 
CAXSTEIN  : — To  acknowledge  our  own  weakness  and 
God's  power,  is  to  speak  the  truth  indeed. — What 
God  has  done  for  us  in  secret  we  should  publicly 
speak  of  to  His  glory. — Go  in  peace. — HEDIXGKR: — • 
Reason  despairs  at  sight  of  death. — In  perfect  faith 
there  is  no  fear. — QUESNEL: — Let  us  learn  from 
Christ  to  confide  only  to  a  few  elect  ones  the  works 
of  God  which  we  have  to  do,  that  those  works  may  not 
be  thwarted. — To  sorrow  in  secret  ever  our  dead  is 
Christian,  but  to  howl  .and  cry  is  heathenish. — HE 
DINGER: — God's  wonderful  works  must  have  devout 
and  attentive  witnesses :  away  with  tumult ! — Nova 
Bibl.  Tub.  : — Why  do  ye  mourn,  ye  parents,  over 
the  departure  of  your  children  ?  Jesus  will  one  day 
lay  His  mighty  hand  upon  them,  raise  them,  and 
give  them  back  to  you. 

Lisco  : — The  question  of  our  Lord  was  designed 
to  free  the  woman  from  her  false  fear  of  man. — The 
delay  of  help,  and  the  message,  were  seveie  tests  of 
Jairus'  faith ;  but  the  healing  of  the  woman  strength 
ened  his  faith  again,  as  did  the  word  of  Jesus,  ver 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MARK. 


36. — BRATINE  :— The  urgency  and  continuance  of  her 
makdy,  the  vanity  of  all  human  help,  the  lack  of 
substance,  were  three  steps  winch  brought  the  sick 
woman  to  faith ;  and  the  feeblest  cries  of  the  be 
lieving  heart  were  understood  by  her  Lord. — The 
Jews  received  this  custom  of  lamentation  from  the 
Romans  [Qy. :  see  Jer.  ix.  17].  This  purchased 
Ijrief  was  intended  to  make  the  occasion  of  death 
important,  to  distribute  the  impressions  of  sorrow 
over  many,  and  lighten  the  grief  of  the  friends. 
Thus  it  was  mere  heathenish  vanity. — SCHLEIEK- 
MACIIKR: — The  more  mighty  love  is  in  those  who 
can  help  others,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more 
longing  and  trust  there  is  in  those  who  need  help, 
the  more  good  will  be  the  result  in  the  particular 
case,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  show  how,  and 
the  beginnings  of  cause  and  effect  may  be  concealed 
from  us. — It  is  always  the  case  that  from  those  whom 


God  has  called  to  do  good,  many  influences  proceed 
which  they  themselves  do  not  in  the  special  casea 
know  of.  But  how  much  more  efficacious  would 
charity  be,  if  those  from  whom  the  influences  pro- 
ceed  did  not  think  so  much  about  those  which  they 
themselves  receive  ! — How  important  it  is  for  the 
general  order  of  the  community  that  we  should  not 
neglect  our  own  individual  personal  relations! — 
Christendom  has  now  still  to  press  through  the  world 
violently  with  its  blessings.— Although  the  power  of 
Christ  is  continually  entering  more  and  more  into 
the  order  of  nature,  yet  that  which  Christianity  has 
wrought  in  the  world  from  its  beginning  is  the  great 
est  miracle  that  we  know  ;  but  we  must  be  careful 
to  distinguish  from  it  the  internal  miracle,  which 
only  those  sec  who  live  in  internal  fellowship  with 
the  Redeemer. — BAUER  : — Mark  how  He  does  not 
break  the  bruised  reed,  or  quench  the  smoking  flax  ! 


1.   The  Lord's  Conflict  with  the  envious  Unbelief  of  His  own  City  ;  His  Triumph  over  Human  Prejudice  i 

His  Return  to  the  Mountain-Villages.     On.  VI.  1-6. 

(Parallels  :  Matt.  xiii.  54-58 ;  Luke  iv.  14-30.) 

1  And  he  went  out  from  thence,  and  came1  into  his  own  country;  and  his  disciples 

2  follow  him.     And  when  the  sabbath  day  was  come,  he  began  to  teach  in  the  synagogue  : 
and  manv  hearing  him  were  astonished,  saying,  From  whence   hath   this  man  these 
things?  and  what  wisdom  is  this  which  is  given  unto  him,  that  even  such  mighty  works 

3  are  wrought2  by  his  hands?     Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the  son  of  Mary,  the  brother 
of  James,  and  Joses,3  and  of  Juda,  and  Simon?  and  are  not  his  sisters  here  with  us? 

4  And  they  were  offended  at  him.     But  Jesus  said  unto  them,  A  prophet  is  not  without 

5  honour,  but  in  his  own  country,  and  among  his  own  kin,  and  in  his  own  house.     And 
he  could  there  do  no  mighty  work,  save  that  he  laid  his  hands  upon  a  few  sick  folk, 

6  and  healed  them.     And  he  marvelled  because  of  their  unbelief.     And  he  went  round 
about  the  villages,  teaching. 

1  Ver.  1. — Tischendorf,  cpyerat,  after  B.,  C.,  L.,  A. 

9  Ver.  2.— Codd.  C.*,  D.,  K.,  'iva  yivtav-rai ;  B.,  L.,  yivdpevat,  which  Tischendorf  adopts. 

3  Ver.  3.— Codd.  B.,  I).,  L.,  Versions,  iLachmann,  Tischendorf,  read  'l<a<rffrof ;  the  reading  'IUHTTJ^  occurs  in  some  cur- 
rive  MSS. 

sympathy  and  regard  on  the  part  of  His  former 
fellow-citizens,  He  retreated  back  into  the  surround 
ing  mountain-villages.  It  was  the  time  (in  the  first 
year  of  His  ministry)  when  He  had  accomplished 


EXEGETICAL  AXD  CBITICAL. 


See  the  parallels  on  Matthew  and  Luke. — As  to 
Nazareth,  consult  ROBINSON,  iii.  419;  WINER,  Real- 
lex.  ;  my  Leben  Jem,  ii.  550.  Mark's  narrative  is 
not  only  identical  with  Matt.  xiii.  54  seq.  but  also 
in  its  leading  features  with  Luke  iv.  16,  as  is  mani 
fest  from  the  recurrence  of  the  question,  "  Is  not 
this  Joseph's  son?"  and  the  saying,  "A  prophet," 
etc.  Notwithstanding,  the  points  of  time  are  so  di 
verse,  and  have  such  an  interval  between  them,  that 
we  must,  following  Matthew  and  Mark,  assume  a 
second  and  later  appearance  in  Nazareth ;  one,  how- 
,-er,  which  was  only  transitional  and  brief,  inasmuch 
as  the  unbelief  of  the  people  of  Nazareth  remained 
the  same.  The  special  features  of  the  narrative 
seem  to  belong  mainly  to  the  former  of  the  two  oc 
casions.  But  how  can  a  second  visit  of  our  Lord  to 
Nazareth  be  conceivable,  after  he  had  been  once  re 
jected  there  ?  The  first  rejection  had  been  no  better 
than  a  tumult.  This  time  He  visits  His  own  city  in 
quietness,  and  for  His  own  repose,  after  the  decree 
to  kill  Him  had  gone  forth  from  the  Galilean  Phari 
sees.  But,  experiencing  the  same  utter  lack  of 


the  itineration  of  the  mountains  in  the  first  Galilean 
journey,  as  also  the  second  Galilean  voyage  over  the 
sea  to  the  farther  bank ;  and  when  He  was  on  the 
point  of  travelling  over  the  towns  of  the  valley  of 
Southern  Galilee,  in  the  direction  of  Jerusalem.  As 
He  would  confirm  and  corroborate  this  third  and 
last  Galilean  preaching-journey  by  sending  out  the 
Twelve,  a  retreat  into  the  mountains,  and  especially 
to  a  particular  mountain,  was  fixed  upon  to  precede. 
And  He  most  probably  took  this  occasion  of  visiting 
the  district  of  Nazareth. 

Ver.  1.  And  He  went  out  from  thence. — 
Not  merely,  that  is,  "  from  the  house  of  Jairus." 
From  this  time  forward,  He  ceased  to  have  His  abid 
ing  residence  in  Capernaum,  although  He  still  as« 
sembled  His  disciples  around  Him  there  on  passing 
occasions.  After  the  first  conflict  in  Nazareth,  He 
went  down  to  Capernaum ;  He  now  designedly  aban« 
dons  again  His  permanent  abode  in  Capernaum,  with* 
out  formally  giving  up  His  residence  there. 

Ver.  2.    He  began  to  teach. — This  does  no! 


CHAP.  VI.  1-6. 


mean  His  first  entrance  and  its  result ;  it  rather  re 
fers  to  the  interruption  that  soon  followed. — That 
even  such  mighty  works  are  wrought  by  His 
hands.— The  iVa  is  characteristic.  They  regard  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  merely  as  a  secret  doctrine,  which 
was  intended  to  be  the  medium  or  instrument  for  the 
ultimate  end  of  working  miracles.  And  they  envi 
ously  assume  that  this  mysterious  doctrine  must  have 
been  entrusted  to  him  by  some  one  in  a  suspicious 
manner.  Hence  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  hands 
(laying  on  of  hands,  touching,  etc.),  as  the  method 
of  performing  the  miracle.  The  working  hands  of 
the  carpenter,  they  would  say  ;  as  appears  from  what 
comes  next. 

Ver.  3.  Is  not  this  the  carpenter  ? — Accord 
ing  to  the  custom  of  the  Jewish  people,  even  the 
Rabbis  learned  some  handicraft.  We  have  the  ex 
ample  of  the  Apostle  Paul :  see  Lightfoot,  Schottgen. 
But  Justin  Martyr  (contr.  Tryph.)  has  the  tradition, 
that  Jesus  made  ploughs  and  the  like.  "  Whether 
with  an  ideal  allusion,  so  that  they  became  in  His 
hands  symbols,  as  Lange  (Le.bcn  Jesu,  ii.  p.  154) 
thinks,  may  very  properly  be  left  to  fancy."  Meyer. 
That  Jesus  regarded  with  a  symbolizing  mind  and 
interpretation  the  toil  of  the  fisherman,  the  fall  of 
the  sparrow  from  the  housetop,  the  play  of  the 
children  in  the  market-place — all  this  is  not  matter 
of  mere  fancy.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  fancy,  which 
men  call  inductive  proof.  It  is  represented,  further, 
as  a  mere  airy  and  baseless  notion,  to  suppose  that 
the  brethren  of  Jesus  would  hardly  have  suffered 
Him  to  work  much,  because  they  saw  in  Him  the 
glory  of  Israel.  And  yet  it  is  not  an  airy  and  base 
less  notion,  that  His  brethren  early  sought  to  deliver 
Him  from  the  machinations  of  His  enemies.  What 
really  deserves  to  be  called  fancy  in  the  theological 
domain,  is  that  aggregation  of  myth  and  anecdote 
which  the  scholastic  learning  of  the  present  day  so 
much  abounds  in. 

No  dogmatic  importance  can  be  attached  (with 
Bauer  and  others)  to  the  omission  of  "  the  carpen 
ter's  son,"  which  Matthew  has ;  since  the  expres 
sion,  "  the  carpenter,"  is  only  a  stronger  declaration 
of  the  same  thing.  But  the  former  expression  would 
not  occur  to  the  people  of  Nazareth,  since  they 
spoke  from  recent  observation  or  past  remembrances. 
In  this  way,  the  posit  ion  of  Jesus  was  referred  back  to, 
or  identified  with,  Joseph's.  And  it  is  obvious  to  sup 
pose  that  Joseph  had  long  before  (between  the  twelfth 
year  and  the  thirtieth  of  the  Lord's  life)  gone  off  the 
scene.  As  rtK-roiv  has  primarily  a  general  meaning, 
and  signifies  any  artisan,  some,  following  Justin, 
have  thought  it  signified  here  a  maker  of  carriages, 
etc.;  while  others  have  interpreted  into  "smith." 
But  smith  in  the  New  Testament  is  6  xaA.«ei'n,  and 
TfKTvv  is  specifically  a  faber  lignarius.  Whether 
workmanship  in  wood  was  distributed  into  various 
kinds  of  handiwork,  is  a  question  not  settled. — The 
brother  of  James. — As  to  the  brethren  of  the 
Lord,  comp.  on  Matthew.  The  apocryphal  tradition 
adds  to  the  four  brethren,  two  sisters  of  our  Lord : 
Esther  and  Tamar  or  Martha.  Romanist  expositors 
have,  without  reason,  or  for  reasons  well  known, 
made  these  the  sisters  of  His  mother.  These  sis 
ters  seem  to  have  been  married  in  Nazareth  ;  and 
therefore  did  not  accompany  the  migration  of  Mary's 
family  to  Capernaum. 

Ver.  4.  Among  his  own  kin. — Naturally,  the 
immediate  dependants  and  followers  of  Jesus  stood 
related  in  manifold  ways  to  the  people  of  Na/.areth. 
Christ  does  not  say  that  His  own  house  remained 


unbelieving,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term.  Bui 
that  there  were  restrictions  of  faith  to  be  over-corn* 
even  in  this  circle,  springing  from  too  great  famil 
iarity,  is  proved  not  only  by  the  history  of  the  Lord's 
brethren,  but  also  by  that  of  His  mother. 


DOCTRINAL  AXD  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  on  Matthew. — This  narrative  exhibits  to  ul 
the  narrow,  petty,  bigoted,  envious  unbelief,  which 
was  unable  to  apprehend  and  understand  the  Divinely 
great  in  its  human  nearness  and  familiarity  ;  and  this 
makes  the  section  a  most  striking  example  of  unbe 
lief,  as  it  confronts  and  embarrasses  the  Lord.     It  is 
the  unconscious  self-condemnation  and  self-contempt 
of  the  spirit  which,  alienated  from  God.  and  sunk 
into  the  lowest  level,  cannot  appreciate  the  prophet 
that  has  arisen  in  its  own  city.     In  our  Lord's  expe 
rience  of  this  kind  of  unbelief, — to  which  a  prophet 
is  nowhere  less  esteemed  than  in  his  own  country, 
and  among  his  own  kin, — we  have  fore-written  for  us 
a  long  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  world  and  of 
the  Church.     The  history  of  Monophysitism,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  Nestoi-ianism  and  Rationalism,  on 
the  other,  may  be  referred  to  this  principle.     The 
prejudice  of  the  base  nature,  that   out  of  Nazareth, 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  from  our  own  home, 
and  finally  out  of  humanity  itself,  nothing  good  can 
come,  led  to  all  those  systems  in  succession  which, 
on  the  one  hand,  dehumanize  the  God-man,  and,  on 
the    other,  undeify    Him.     But  when  we    say  that 
Christ  celebrated  His  triumph  over  this  unbelief  of 
envious  prejudice  and  of  human  self-depreciation, 
we  do  not  thereby  assert  that  He  removed  that  un 
belief  in  anything  like  a  magical  manner.     He  tri 
umphed  over  it  rather  by  leaving  it  alone,  by  going 
on  His  way,  and  by  performing  His  miracles  in  the 
neighborhood  around.     He  drew  round  the  pestilent 
prejudice  a  circle  of  divine  manifestations,  like  a  be 
sieger.     The  honor  paid  to  the  Divine,  which  from 
all  sides  reacts  upon  this  centre  of  prejudice,  and 
leads    back    the    homeborn,  with    acclamation  and 
celebrity  on  all  hands,  to  his  home  again— that  ia 
His  final  triumph  over  Nazareth,  over  Judaism,  over 
humanity. 

2.  And   He    could    there. — This    does   not   ex 
press  inability  in  itself;  but,  as  Theophylact  rightly 
observed,  it  indicates  the  absence  of  the  ethical  con 
ditions  on  which  the  miracles  of  Jesus  depended. 
His  miraculous  power  was  not  magical ;  but  an  ethi 
cal  influence  which  required  and  presupposed  faith. 
It  is  true  that  Christ  also  creates  faith ;  but  then 
that  presupposes  the  felt  need  of  faith.     It  is  true 
that  He  excites  that  feeling  also  ;  but  then  that  pre 
supposes  susceptibility,  and  the  capacity  of  recep 
tion.     And  if  this  likewise  is  awakened  by  Him,  it 
further  presupposes  sincerity,  and  a  certain  devotion 
which    could    not    become    hardened    through   evil 
motives  into  the  always  evil  act  of  the  heart  of  un 
belief.     The  Evangelist  further  shows  us  that  Jesus 
wrought  miracles,  even  in  this  circle,  according  to 
the  slender  measure  of  faith  there  was  ;  for  he  adds 
the  observation,  that  He  laid  His  hands  upon  a  few 
sick  folk,  and  healed  them.     Thus,  he  distinguishes 
from  these  lower  miraculous  works,  the  ?reat  mani 
festations  of  His  wonder-working  power ;  these  latter 
could  have  and  should  have  no  demonstration  under 
such    circumstances.     The  condition  on  which  the 
miraculous  power  of  Christ  was  suspended  was  the 
reflection  and  copy  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the 
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divine  omnipotence,  in  love  wisdom  and  righteous 
ness,  deals  with  the  freedom  of  the  world  of  spirits. 

3.  And  fie   marvelled. — Frilzsche:    "  f'0ai'//uaCOI/ 
(they  wondered  at  Him,  on  account  of  their  unbe 
lief),  following  only  two  cursive  MSS. :  manifest  error 
of  copyist."    Meyer :  Stress  has  with  great  propriety 
been  laid  upon  the  contrast  between  the  wondering 
of  our  Lord  at  the  faith  of  the  Gentile  centurion, 
and    His   wondering    at  the   unbelief  of   His  own 
countrymen,  who  had  so  long  been  witnesses  of  His 
divine  life.     Jesus  does  not  marvel  at  other  human 
things  generally ;  but  He  does  marvel,  on  the  one 
hand,  at  faith,  when  it  overcomes  in  its  grandeur  all 
human  traditional  hindrances,  and,  on  the  other,  at 
unbelief,  when  it  can,  in  the  face  of  multitudes  of 
divine  manifestations,  and  under  the  daily  view  of 
the  opened  heavens,  harden  itself  into  the  pitiful  ac 
ceptance  of  dead  traditional  prejudices.    The  former 
wondering  might,    humanly  speaking,    elevate    and 
strengthen  Himself ;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand, 
grieve  and  restrain  His  divine  Spirit.     He  hastens 
away  from  the  sphere  of  such  spiritual  evils,  that  He 
may  in  the  distance  unloose  those  spiritual  breezes 
that  shall  dissipate  them  all.     The  Accusative  (Sia. 
TV),  "on  account  of   their   unbelief,"  makes  His 
astonishment  all  the  more  emphatic.     It  was  hard 
for  Him  to  reconcile  Himself  to  this  seemingly  un 
conquerable  dulness  and  limitation. 

4.  The  history  of  Nazareth  has  been  repeated  on 
a  large  scale  in  the  history  of  Israel.     Israel,  as  a 
whole,  also  made  the  nearness  of  Jesus,  His  external 
"  not  being  afar  oft',"  &"  occasion  of  unbelief  and  fall. 
This  temptation,  resulting  from  the  constant  behold 
ing  of  the  Holy  One  with  common  eyes,  was  pointed 
to  in  Deut.  xxx.  14,  according  to  Paul's  interpreta 
tion  of  it  in  Rom.  x.  8.     It  is  the  temptation  which 
besets   the  intimates  and  fellow-citizens  of   chosen 
spirits  and  great  geniuses  ;  which  besets  theologians 
in  the  daily  study  and  service  of  the  truths  of  rev 
elation,  ministers  in  their  commerce  with  the  ordi 
nances  of  grace,  and  all  the  lesser  officers  of   the 
house  of  God  in  their  habitual  contact  with  the  ex 
ternals  of  divine  things.     It  is  the  temptation  also 
of  ancient  towns  and  churches,  which  have  enjoyed 
exalted  privileges,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  Church 
itself.     "  When  the  Son  of  man  cometh,  shall  He 
find  faith  on  the  earth  ?  " 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  on  the  parallel  passages  of  Matthew  and 
Luke. — Jesus  was  renounced  by  His  own  city,  both 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  His  Galilean 
labors :  or,  the  stifrheckedness  of  prejudice,  which  is 
bound  to  the  lower  and  earthly  sense  by  a  thousand 
bonds  (envy,  cowardice,  indolence,  self-delusion,  dis 
sipation,  slavish  sympathies  and  antipathies,  etc.). 
— How  far  was  Jesus  actually  of  Nazareth,  how  far 
not? — No  man  is  altogether  of  the  place  where  he 
was  born  or  brought  up:  1.  He  is  so  in  his  deri 
vation,  but  not  in  his  individuality ;  2.  he  is  so  in  his 
outward  lot,  but  not  in  his  personal  endowments ;  3. 
he  is  so  in  his  external  training,  but  not  in  his  inter 
nal  education ;  4.  he  is  so  in  his  human  relationship 
and  acquaintance,  but  uot  in  his  highest  relations;  f>. 
he  is  so  in  the  petty  events  of  life,  but  not  in  his 
greater  fortunes  ;  6.  he  is  so  in  his  immediate  calling, 
^ot  in  his  highest  vocation  and  destiny. — Christ  an 
alien,  and  yet  at  home,  in  His  own  city;  both  in  an 
Infinite  measure :  every  man  the  same  in  his  own  de 


gree. — The  error  of  the  men  of  Nazareth  concerning 
the  coming  of  Christ :  1.  They  forgot  that  He  was 
of  Bethlehem;  2.  they  did  not  know  that  He  was 
from  heaven. — The  double  origin  and  the  doubla 
home  of  Christ :  1.  An  original  contrast  in  Him ;  2. 
an  analogous  contrn?t  in  every  man's  life  below. — 
How  Christ  victoriously  contends  with  the  unbelief 
of  prejudice  among  His  own  countrymen:  1.  Pre 
judice  everywhere  opposes  Him ;  and  that,  a.  in  an 
impure  and  gross  apprehension  of  His  dignity,  as  of 
magical  secret  doctrine  and  art;  b.  in  the  reckon 
ing  up  of  all  His  earthly  relationships,  in  order  to 
urge  them  to  the  disparagement  of  His  heavenly 
dignity ;  c.  in  a  slavish  community  of  envious  and 
low  judgment  upon  His  life.  2.  How  the  Lord  lava 
hold  of  and  overcomes  this  prejudice :  a.  lie  refers 
"t  all  to  a  universal  fact,  which  they  might  afterwards 
reflect  upon  (a  prophet  is  not  without  honor,  etc.) ; 

b.  He  does  not  forget,  but  heals,  the  few  who  needed 
and  were  susceptible  of  help  among  His  scorners ; 

c.  He  gathers  up  His  influences,  and  withdraws ;  d. 
and  He  causes  the  light  of  His  presence  to  shine 
brightly  throughout  the  whole  district  around. — How 
the  Lord  surrounds  the  places  which  exhibit  a  cor- 

upted  prejudice  against  Him  with  the  fiery  circles 
of  His  divine  deeds,  in  order  to  subdue  them. — The 
Lord's  not  being  able  in  Nazareth,  an  expression  of 
the  divine  freedom  as  over  against  the  abuse  of 
human  freedom. — The  Lord's  impotence  a  testimony 
to  His  perfect  power  and  ability:  1.  Of  the  divine 
power  of  His  love  (patience) ;  2.  of  the  divine  skill 
of  His  love  (wisdom). — The  sacred  conuitionality  and 
free  self-limiting  power  of  Christ. — The  omnipotence 
of  God  is  not  lessened,  but  glorified  as  spiritual 
power,  by  the  fact  thiit  it  conditions  itself  in  love, 
wisdom,  and  righteousness. — To  the  man  who  had 
lost  himself,  and  become  to  himself  an  object  of 
contempt,  the  Lord  brings  back  again  his  life.— 
Christ  is  both  far  off  and  nigh  at  hand,  in  order  to 
overcome  the  stolid,  careless  minds  of  those  who  are 
bent  on  this  world. — Christ's  retirement  among  the 
villages ;  or,  the  loftiness  cf  the  Gospel  in  its  hu 
mility. — Christ's  own  city,  the  old  and  the  new  :  1. 
Poor  Nazareth,  which  rejects  Him  ;  2.  the  great  city 
of  God  in  heaven  and  upon  earth,  in  ten  thousand 
places,  which  glorifies  Him. — Nazareth  a  symbol  of 
multitudes  of  streets  and  places  rendered  desolato 
by  spiritual  guilt.- — How  the  Lord's  love  with  holy 
tenderness  encircles  His  poor  land  and  people. 

STARKE:  —  MAJCS:  —  The  unreasonableness  and 
wickedness  of  our  countrymen  should  never  restrain 
us  in  the  performance  of  our  duty,  or  cause  us  to 
forget  any  of  our  obligations  to  them.— Nov.  JBibl. 
Tub. : — Birth,  lineage,  and  descent  are  far  from  mak 
ing  a  man  a  Christian ;  they  often  rather,  on  account 
of  prejudices,  are  the  greatest  hindrances  to  Chris 
tianity. — QUESXEL  : — Wicked  men  often  admire  and 
magnify  gifted  preachers ;  but  they  are  never  with 
out  some  excuse  or  other  for  not  obeying  their  in 
structions. — It  is  common  enough  for  those  who 
would  defeat  the  force  of  a  sermon,  to  exalt  them 
selves  above  the  preacher. — When  we  entertain  our 
selves  with  a  thousand  strange  matters  that  have  no 
connection  with  spiritual  profit,  the  power  of  the  di 
vine  word  is  lost. — C  INSTEIX  : — He  who  built  heaven 
and  earth  became,  m  His  humbled  condition  upon 
earth,  a  carpenter. — Christ  honored  and  sanctified 
all  honorable  human  employments  and  handiwork. — • 
QUESXEL  : — Christ's  humiliation  has  been  to  many 
a  stone  of  stumbling  and  an  occasion  of  falling ; 
while  it  was  most  essentially  necessary  to  our  extu-iud 
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exaltation. — HEDINGEU  : — What  is  there  that  can 
grieve  the  Christian  teacher  beyond  contempt  and 
evil  fruits  ? — Christ's  example  is  a  most  mighty  con 
solation. — Nova  Bill.  Tub. : — Thou  complainest  that 
God  saves  thee  not,  and  dost  not  reflect  that  thou 
thvself  hast  bound  Ilis  hands. — QUESNEL  : — The  un 
belief  of  a  whole  people  does  not  hinder  the  mercy 
of  God  from  extending  to  the  small  number  of  the 
righteous  who  arc  found  amongst  them. — BRAUNE  : — • 
Fiiitk,  which  in  its  nature  is  receptive  love,  alone 
makes  us  partakers  of  the  grace  of  God,  which  is 
imparting  love. 

SCHLKIERMACIIKR  : — We  find  this  (that  a  prophet 
is  without  honor  in  his  own  country)  true  among 
men,  even  as  we  sometimes  find  the  contrary  of  it 


true.  When  any  one  is  distinguished  beyond  othen 
in  any  particular,  his  fellow-townsmen  take  pride  in 
him,  their  vanity  being  flattered.  Yet  the  contrary 
is  nut  arbitrary,  but  usually  dependent  on  the  earlier 
or  later  period,  and  various  spiritual  or  worldly  in 
fluences.  (The  prophets  killed,  and  the  sepulchres 
of  the  prophets  garnished.) — Much  impressive  truth 
is  lost  upon  men,  because  they  do  not  so  much  re 
gard  the  matter  as  the  source  from  which  it  comes. 
— Christ  has  as  much  cause  to  marvel  at  the  unbelief 
of  the  present  time,  as  He  had  to  marvel  in  His  own 
time.  —  GOSSNEII,  on  ver.  4:  —  A  warning  to  all 
preachers  who  do  not  like  to  leave  their  own  home, 
kin,  and  country. — Nothing  more  outrages  God's 
!  goodness  than  unbelief  or  rejection  of  it. 


SIXTH    SECTION. 

CONFLICT  OF  JESUS  WITH  HEROD.  THE  CALL  AND  MISSION  OF  THE  TWELVE  APOS. 
TLES.  THE  BEHEADING  OF  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST.  THE  WITHDRAWAL  OF  JESUS 
INTO  THE  WILDERNESS,  AND  THE  MIRACULOUS  FEEDING  OF  THE  FIVE  THOUSAND. 

CHAPTER  VI.  7-44. 


1.  The  Calling  and  Mission  of  the  Twelve.     Cn.  VI.  7-13. 
(Parallels :  Matt.  x.  1,  1,  9-11,  13  ;  Luke  ix.  1-6.) 

7  And  he  called  unto  him  the  twelve,  and  began  to  send  them  forth  by  two  and  two; 

8  and  gave  them  power  over  unclean  spirits ;  And  commanded  them  that  they  should 
take  nothing  for  their  journey,  save  a  staff  onlv;   no  scrip,  no  bread,  no  money  in  their 

9,  10  purse  [girdle]  :  But  be  shod  with  sandals;  and  not.  put  on1  two  coats.  And  he  said 
unto  them,  In  what  place  soever  ye  enter  into  an  house,  there  abide  till  ye  depart  from 

11  that  place.  And  whosoever  shall  not  receive  you,  nor  hear  you,2  when  ye  depart  thence, 
shake  off  the  dust  under  your  feet  for  a  testimony  against  them.  Verily  1  say  unto 
you,  It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  in  the  day  of  judgment  than 

12,  13  for  that  city.  And  they  went  out,  and  preached  that  men  should  repent.  And 
they  cast  out  many  devils,  and  anointed  with  oil  many  that  were  sick,  and  healed  them. 

1  Ver.  9. — The  best  reading  is  (vSvtrr'ivSe  (A.,  C.,  I).,  E.,  &c.),  which  Griesbach,  Lachmrmn,  Tischondorf,  and  others 
adopt.    The  change  in  the  tMii-tnu-tion,  or  the  direct  quotation  of  this  command,  makes  it  more  (;iri;>hatie. 

2  Ver.  11. — Tischcr.dorf,  after  B.,  L.T  A.,  &c. :  bs  ac  TOTTOS  ^i)  Se^yjrac.  i^TjSe  a.KQ\jtjt^tn.v  u/xwv.     Preferable  in  regard  to 
importance  of  Codd.,  and  is  the  more  difficult  reading.    "  Verily,"  Ace.,  wanting  in  B.,  C.,  I).,  L.,  A.    Probably  taken  from 
Matt.  x.  15. 

the  Twelve,  between  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and 
the  passage  to  Gadara  (the  second  Galilean  journey), 
was  only  as  yet  a  preparatory  vocation,  we  must 
make  a  distinction  between  a  general  sepaiation  of 
the  narrower  circle  of  disciples  and  that  calling  of 
the  Twelve  on  the  mountain  which  briefly  preceded 
their  sending  forth  in  the  valley,  during  the  first  year 
of  Christ's  ministry.  Now  it  is  peculiar  to  Mark  that  he 
gives  prominence  only  to  the  most  essential  points 
of  the  mission  ;  that  he  records  it  as  the  beginning 
of  the  apostolical  missions  (ver.  7),  and  as  a  mission 
in  pairs ;  that  he  lays  emphasis  exclusively  upon  the 
power  given  over  unclean  spirits  (not  that  of  healing 
the  sick),  in  harmony  with  his  fundamental  point  of 
view,  ami  that  to  him  this  involved  at  the  same  time 
the  preaching  of  the  kingdom;  that  he  most  precisely 
gives  the  Lord's  injunctions  touching  their  staff,  their 
shoes,  and  their  clothing ;  and  that  he  finally  makes 
allusion  to  the  anointing  the  sick  with  oil,  in  its  re- 
iutiou  to  the  work  of  the  Apostles — here  mentioning 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CEITICAL. 

1.  Compare  on  the  parallel  passages  of  Matt.  x. 
and  Luke  ix. — It  has  been  already  observed,  on  Mark 
iii.  18-19,  that  he  distinguishes  the  separation  of  the 
Twelve  from  their  first  mission :  Luke  does  the  sunie, 
while  Matthew  combines  their  call  and  mission  in 
one.  The  two  events  are  indeed  one,  as  Matthew 
records  them,  in  this  respect,  that  the  separation 
took  place  with  reference  to  au  appointment  of  duty 
which  then  immediately  impended.  But  they  are 
distinguished  by  this,  that  the  election  occurred  i;i 
the  solitude  of  the  mountain-range  (hence  Mark  and 
Luke  place  them  on  a  mountain,  the  latter  connect 
ing  with  the  event  the  Sermon  on  the  .Mount; 
while  the  mission,  on  the  other  hand,  occurred  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  preaching-journey,  on  which 
our  Lord  passed  through  the  sea-towns  of  Galilee,  as 
we  are  told  by  Matthew.  But,  since  the  culling  of 
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iiie  sick,  who  had  been  previously  omitted.  Mark's 
more  limited  account  of  the  instructions  given  to  the 
Apostles  in  comparison  with  that  given  by  Matthew, 
is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  he  has  this  first 
mission  exclusively  in  view ;  while  Matthew  com 
bines  it  with  all  subsequent  missions,  and  conse- 
qv  cr.tly  presents  it  in  its  ideal  meaning. 

Ver.  8.  Save  a.  staff  only. — Meyer  insists  that 
there  is  here  a  discrepancy  between  Mark,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Matthew  and  Luke,  on  the  other — to  be 
explained,  as  it  regards  the  two  latter,  by  exaggera 
tion.  (Comp.,  on  the  contrary,  EBRARD,  p.  382 ; 
LANGE,  Leben  Jcsu,  ii.  2,  p.  712.)  They  were  to  go 
forth  with  their  staff,  as  they  had  it  at  the  time ;  but 
they  were  not  to  seek  one  carefully,  or  make  it  a 
cordition  of  their  travelling.  And  thus  it  becomes 
no  more  in  Mark  than  a  rather  more  precise  state 
ment  of  the  meaning  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  The 
saue  may  be  said  of  the  permission  to  take  sandals, 
in  opposition  to  the  prohibition  of  the  viro5n/j.a.Ta, 
or  travelling  shoes  proper,  in  Matthew.  So  the  in 
junction  not  to  put  on  two  coats  (in  change),  is  only 
another  form  of  the  injunction  not  to  have  two  gar 
ments.  The  fundamental  idea  is  this,  that  they  were 
to  go  forth  with  the  slightest  provision,  and  in  de 
pendence  upon  being  provided  for  by  the  way. 
Cifrorer  and  Baur  see  in  Mark's  expressions  only  in 
tentional  qualifications  and  softenings.  We  find  in 
thorn  no  other  than  a  more  express  view  of  their 
pilgrim-state,  burdened  with  the  least  possible  incum- 
brance,  and  as  free  as  might  be  from  all  care. 

Ver.  11.  For  a  testimony  against  them. — 
As  a  symbolical,  but  to  an  Israelite  perfectly  intel 
ligible,  declaration,  that  they  were  excommunicated, 
— ;'  no  better  than  heathen." 

Ver.  12.  Preached,  that  men  should  repent 
(Yea). — They  not  only  preached  the  doctrine  of  re 
pentance,  amongst  other  articles  of  doctrine ;  but 
their  whole  preaching  had  for  its  end  the  producing 
of  penitence,  and  change  of  mind. 

Ver.  13.  And  anointed  with  oil. — Oil  was 
generally  a  very  important  medicament  among  the 
Orientals,  according  to  Lightfbot  and  others.  Here 
it  is  simply  a  symbolical  medium  of  the  miraculous 
work ;  just  as  the  application  of  the  spittle  was  (ch. 
viii.  23;  John  ix.  6),  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Him 
self.  Meyer  does  well  to  contend  against  the  sup 
position  that  the  oil  was  applied  as  a  natural  means 
of  cure  (Baur,  Weisse),  or  that  it  was  used  as  a  mere 
symbol  (Theophylact,  Beza,  etc.), — not  to  mention 
other  still  less  tenable  notions.  He  is  not  right, 
however,  in  altogether  detaching  the  symbolical 
significance  from  the  medium.  It  is  a  fact,  that  the 
Old  Testament  anointing  with  oil  preceded,  as  a 
symbol,  the  New  Testament  bestowment  of  the 
Spirit ;  ».nd  that  it  re-appears  in  the  Catholic  church, 
where  the  real  importation  of  the  Spirit  is  wanting. 
Hence,  it  may  be  assumed  that  for  the  disciples,  who 
could  not  like  the  Lord  Himself  awaken  faith,  it  was 
appropriate  to  appoint  such  a  medium  for  their  mira 
culous  power  as  would  be  at  the  same  time  a  sym 
bolical  sign  of  the  impartation  of  the  Spirit,  and  the 
energy  that  awakens  faith.  Thus  the  anointing  was 
a  symbol  of  the  bestowment  of  the  Spirit  as  the 
preliminary  condition  of  healing  ;  consequently,  not 
of  the  divine  mercy  (Theophylact),  the  healing  virtue 
of  which  was  symbolized  by  balsam,  or  of  the  divine 
regeneration  (Eutliym.  Zigabenus),  the  symbol  of 
which  was  water.  The  anointing  with  oil,  which 
James  prescribed  to  the  elders  in  their  ministry  for 
the  sick  (ch.  v.  14}.  appears,  on  the  ot*er  hand,  to 


have  been  a  blending  of  the  natural  means  of  healtk 
with  the  saving  energy  of  prayer  as  symbolized  by  it. 


DOCTKINAL  AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  See  on  the  parallel  passages  of  Matthew  and 
Luke. 

2.  The  sending  of  the  Apostles  by  two  and  two. 
— According   to  Grotius,  with  allusion   to   the  Old 
Testament  law  concerning  witnesses  ad  plenam  testi* 
wonii  fidem.     But  also  for  mutual  complement,  and 
encouragement,  and  strengthening.     We  have,  ac 
cordingly,  six  special  embassages :  six  was  the  num 
ber  of  labor  and  toil.     The  twelve  missions  of  the 
individual  Apostles  were  as  yet  only  in  the  prospect. 

3.  We  need  only  suggest  here,  that  the  New 
Testament  anointing  with  oil — even  that  later  one 
which  James  prescribed  to  the  elders  in  their  care 
of  the  sick — forms  a  perfect  contrast  to  the  extreme 
unction  of  the  Romish  Church.     To  us,  this  eccle 
siastical  anointing  seems  no  other  than  an  uncon 
scious    admission,  on    the   part  of  the  ceremonial 
church,  that  it  had  yet  to  bestow  on  its  dying  member 
the  real   communication  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whos* 
type  the  oil  was. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  first  sending  of  the  Apostles  abroad  into  the 
world  may  also  be  likened  to  the  little  seed-corn.— 
He  began  to  send  :  the  end  of  His  sending  is  the 
end  of  the  world. — The  mission  of  the  Apostles  by 
two  and  two,  in  its  significance  for  the  Church :  1. 
As  to  ecclesiastical  office,  2.  as  to  the  people. — The 
blessing  of  the  mutual  help  of  laborers  in  the  king 
dom  of  God. — The  embarrassments,  dangers,  and 
disgraces  which  so  often  follow  a  too  early  isolation 
in  office,  and  in  the  religious  life  generally. — Chris 
tianity  in  life  and  office  is  a  discipline  of  unenvying 
brotherly  love. — The  messengers  and  pilgrims  of 
Christ  not  without  needs,  but  without  anxious  needs. 
— The  world  loses,  amidst  its  external  equipments 
and  means  of  resource,  the  internal  end  of  life :  the 
servants  of  the  Gospel  obtain,  while  they  supremely 
regard  the  end,  all  the  other  equipments  and  re 
sources. — The  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan, 
and  the  abolition  of  his  power,  is  the  great  task  of 
Christ's  servants,  after  the  example  and  in  the 
strength  of  their  Lord. — The  shaking  the  dust  from 
their  feet  is  in  its  kind  a  Christian  martyrdom  tc 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  (a  testimony  in  suffering). — 
The  anointing  with  oil ;  or,  how  the  miracles  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  have  leaned  upon  the  marvellous 
powers  of  the  kingdom  of  nature. — The  kingdom  of 
the  Sou  attaches  itself  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Father 
in  the  great  whole  as  well  as  in  individual  things. — 
Those  bound  by  Satan,  and  the  sick,  are  everlasting 
tokens  of  the  need  of  Christ  and  His  messengers. 

STARKE  : — This  authorization  a  demonstration  of 
the  divinity  of  Christ. — The  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
should  be  one  and  united. — QUESNEL: — Ambition 
and  avarice  perilous  things  to  the  preacher  and  his 
work. — OSIANHER: — Ministers  should  be  satisfied, 
though  they  do  not  at  once  have  all  advantages  they 
could  desire,  and  things  at  their  will. — GERLACH  : — • 
On  account  of  their  weakness,  the  Lord  does  not 
send  His  disciples  alone.  Laborers  in  the  Lord's 
harvest  should  look  round  for  helpers  in  their  work. 
— SCHLEIEIIMACHEU : — The  Lord's  direction  in  regard 


CHAP.  VL  14-29. 


to  the  equipments  of  tlic  Apostles  no  literal  rule  [ho 
refers  to  the  cloak  of  Paul,  2  Tim.  iv.  13],  but  a  rule 
of  wisdom. — If  the  provision  of  all  these  external 
things  is  so  great  as  to  rob  us  of  a  portion  of  our 


true  strength,  they  are  no  real  advantage,  but  tend 
rather  to  impair  our  usefulness  and  peace. — J;.UKK  : 
—They  were  not  to  act  as  if  they  thought  the/ 
miirht  force  men  to  hear. 


2.  Beheading  of  John  the  Baptist.     VERS.  14-29. 
(Parallels:  Matt.  xiv.  1-12  ;  Luke  ix.  7-9.) 

14  And  king  Herod  heard  of  him  ;  (for  his  name  was  spread  abroad;)  and  he  said, 
That  John  the  Baptist  was  risen  from  the  dead,  and  therefore  mighty  works  do  show 

15  forth   themselves   [miraculous  powers  work]    in   him.     Others  said,  That  it  is   Elias. 

16  And  others  said.  That   it   is  a  prophet,  or  as  one  of  the  prophets.     But  when  Herod 

17  heard  thereof,  he  said,  It  is  John,  whom  I  beheaded:1  he  is  risen  from  the  dead.     For 
Herod  himself  had  sent  forth  and  laid  hold  upon  John,  and  bound  him  in  prison  for 

18  Herodias'  sake,  his  brother  Philip's  wife;  for  he  had  married  her.     For  John  had  said 

19  unto  Herod,  It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  thy  brother's  wife.     Therefore  llerodiaa 

20  had  a  quarrel  against  him,  and  would  have  killed  him;  but  she  could  not:  For  Herod 
feared  John,  knowing  that  he  was  a  just  man  and  an  holy,  and  observed  [protected] 

21  him  ;  and  when  he  heard  him,  he  did  many  things,2  and  heard  him  gladly.     And  when 
a  convenient  [favorable]  day  was  come,  that  Herod,  on  his  birth-day,  made  a  supper  to 

22  his  lords,  high  captains,  and  chief  estates  of  Galilee  :   And  when  the  daughter  of  the 
said  Herodias  came  in,  and  danced,  and  pleased  Herod,3  and  them  that  sat  with  him, 
the  king  said  unto  the  damsel,  Ask  of  me  whatsoever  thou  wilt,  and  I  will  give  it  thee. 

23  And  he  sware  unto  her,  Whatsoever  thou  shalt  ask  of  me,  I  will  give  it  thee,  unto  the 

24  half  of  my  kingdom.     And  she  went  forth,  and  said  unto  her  mother,  What  shall  1 

25  ask?     And  she  said,  The  head  of  John  the  Baptist.     And  she  came  in  straightway 
with  haste  unto  the  king,  and  asked,  saying,  I  will  that  thou  give  me,  by  and  by  [im- 

26  mediately]  in  a  charger,  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist.     And  the  king  was  exceeding 
sorry  ;  yet  for  his  oath's  sake,  and  for  their  sakes  which  sat  with  him,  he  would  not  re- 

27  ject  her.     And  immediately  the  king  sent  an  executioner,  and  commanded  his  head  to 

28  be  brought  :   and  he  went  and  beheaded  him  in  the  prison,  And  brought  his  head  in  a 

29  charger,  and  gave  it  to  the  damsel  ;  and  the  damsel  gave  it  to  her  mother.     And  when 
his  disciples  heard  of  it,  they  came  and  took  up  his  corpse,  and  laid  it  in  a  tomb. 

'  Ver.  1C.—  The  reading  which  drops  tvriv,  auros  (B.,  P.,  L.,  A.,  &c.),  is  stror.?ly  authenticated;  hut  the  omission  ia 
explained  here  by  the  timilarity  of  OUTOS  and  aiirds.  —  The  omission  of  «K  vticpiav  (Tiscbciidorf,  after  B.,  D.,  L.,  A.)  is  not 
Buttk'icntly  supported. 

11  Vcr.  20.—  The  reading  woAAa  qirdpec.  ("was  often  in  doubt")  has  B.,  L.  in  its  favor.  So  Ewald  and  Meyer.  But  it 
is  probably  a  modification  of  the  strong  n-oAAa  eiroiti. 

3  Ver.  22.—  Instead  of  the  Participle  (cat  apeo-aajj?,  the  Codd.  B.,  C.*,  L.,  and  others  read  f/pea-fv,  and  afterwards  elitt 
t<  6  fla.tr.  This  construction  loses  the  emphatic  preparation  of  the  words  :  "Then  the  king  said  unto  the  maiden."  But 
the  Greek  construction  of  the  Reccpla  may  seem  to  be  simply  a  softening  of  the  text. 

Matthew.     He  is  moreover  very  circumstantial  in  de 
tailing  the  binding  of  John,  the  favorable  crisis  for 


EXEGETTCAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

See  on  the  parallel  passages  of  Matthew  and 
Luke. — The  time  of  this  occurrence  was  the  return 
of  Jesus  from  the  Feast  of  Purim  at  Jerusalem,  in 
the  year  781 ;  that  is,  in  the  second  year  of  His 
ministry.  On  His  return  from  this  feast,  the  dis 
ciples  vere  once  more  gathered  round  Him  at  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  It  is  peculiar  to  Mark,  that  he  con 
nects  the  suspicious  observation  of  Herod  Antipas 
(see  Matthew)  with  the  work  of  Christ  as  extended 
by  the  twelve  Apostles.  And  this  is  quite  natural ; 
since  the  fame  of  Jesus  was  not  only  extraordinarily 
increased  by  their  means,  but  also  invested  with  the 
semblance  of  a  political  import.  With  regard  to 
Herod's  judgment  of  Jesus,  Mark  is  more  distinct 
than  Luke;  in  exhibiting  the  relation  in  which  Jesus 
stood  to  the  Baptist,  he  is  more  distinct  than 


, 

Herodias,  Herod's  promise  to  the  dancer,  the  scheme 
concerted  between  mother  and  daughter,  the  daring 
urgency  of  the  latter,  and  other  similar  traits.  But 
he  omits  the  circumstance,  that  the  disciples  of  John 
carried  intelligence  of  the  event  to  the  Lord. 

Ver.  14.  King  Herod.  —  The  &a<n\f  v$  in  the  an 
cient  and  wide  sense.  Matthew  and  Luke  say  more 
precisely,  the  tetrarch  (here  equivalent  to  prince). 
Starke:  "Luke  calls  him,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Romans,  a  tetrarch  ;  Mark,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Jews,  a  king."  —  Heard.  —  That  is,  that  the  disciplea 
of  Jesus  preached  and  performed  such  miracles 
(Meyer),  and  that  Jesus  sent  them  forth.  Hence 
what  follows:  for  His  name  was  spread  abroad. 
Therefore,  not  (according  to  Grotius  and  others),  he 
heard  the  name  of  Jesus.  —  John  the  Baptist.  —  • 
'O  £a7rTi'£«j/,  substantively.  Yet,  perhaps,  hinting  an 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MARK. 


avoidance  of  the  acknowledgment  of  his  authority.* 
According  to  Luke,  others  declared  that  John  was 
risen  from  the  dead,  and  Herod  was  troubled  at  it. 
But  the  apparent  contradiction  is  solved  by  our  as 
suming  that  the  idea  was  introduced  by  the  courtiers, 
and  that  Herod,  after  slight  hesitation,  entered  into 
their  views  with  hypocritical  superstitious  policy  (Le- 
bcn  Jcsu,  ii.  2).  The  expression  might  then  be  re 
garded  as  blending  in  itself  a  secret  political  meaning 
and  a  more  popular  one.  According  to  the  former 
it  says,  This  new  movement  proceeds  from  the  execu 
tion  of  John  the  Baptist ;  and  if  John  was  politically 
dangerous,  the  appearance  of  Jesus  with  His  twelve 
Apostles  is  tenfold  more  so.  Yet,  at  the  same  time, 
the  expression  might  have  been  employed,  in  order 
to  burden  the  conscience  of  the  king  and  the  people 
in  reference  to  the  execution  of  John. — Therefore 
mighty  works  do  show  forth  themselves  in 
him. — John  had  wrought  no  miracle ;  and  the  prince 
seems  to  have  made  this  his  excuse,  the  high  legitima 
tion  of  a  prophet  having  been  wanting  to  the  Bap 
tist.  Now,  in  his  new  form,  said  the  theologizing 
king,  it  is  seen  that  he  is  actually  a  prophet ;  the 
miraculous  powers  at  length  manifest  themselves  in 
him. 

Ver.  15.  As  one  of  the  prophets. — That  is, 
of  the  old  prophets,  even  if  not  so  great  as  Elias. 
It  is  manifest,  first,  that  the  opinions  which  then 
prevailed  concerning  the  Person  of  Jesus,  agreed  in 
a  certain  acknowledgment  of  His  higher  mission; 
secondly,  they  differed  in  regard  to  the  more  specific 
definition  of  His  dignity ;  thirdly,  they  presented  a 
descending  scale  of  lessening  honor  paid  to  Him, 
starting  from  a  point  below  the  primary  recognition 
that  He  was  the  Messiah.  And  thus  they  mark  the 
time  when  the  persecution  of  Jesus  was  beginning, 
although  the  people  generally  were,  in  a  narrower 
sense,  entirely  absorbed  with  His  works  and  words. 
Matthew  introduces  this  index  of  public  opinion  in 
connection  with  another  event,  which,  however,  falls 
within  the  same  year  of  persecutions,  ch.  xvi.  14 ; 
and  now  this  wavering  judgment  has  become  the 
popular  cry. 

Ver.  16.  Whom  I  beheaded.— Meyer :  "'£70; 
has  the  emphasis  of  a  guilty  conscience."  "  Mark 
the  urgent  expression  of  confident  assurance  which 
the  terrified  man  utters  :  This  is  he ;  he  is  risen." 

Ver.  20.  For  Herod  feared  John. — Seeming 
discrepancy  when  compared  with  Matthew,  as  Meyer 
here  and  always  urges.  Compare,  on  the  contrary, 
EBRARD,  p.  384 ;  LANGE,  Lebcn  Jesu,  ii.  2,  p.  783. 
The  6(\fw  often  indicates,  in  the  New  Testament, 
the  natural  willing  in  its  weakness,  the  fain,  would, 
which,  however,  does  not  involve  necessarily  the  full 
and  perfect  purpose  of  the  will.  Matthew,  in  his 
exhibition  of  the  feeble,  vacillating  Herod,  at  the 
same  time  has  in  view  his  position  on  the  side  of 
Herodias  as  in  opposition  to  the  people ;  while  Mark 
has  in  view  his  position  on  the  side  of  the  people  in 
opposition  to  the  thoroughly  decided  and  resolute 
Herodias  (.see  Macbeth). — And  observed  him,  or 
Kept  him. — Not,  esteemed  him  highly  (as  Erasmus 
and  others,  with  De  Wette,  contend),  but  he  protected 
him  a  long  time  against  the  attempts  of  Ilerodias 
(as  Grotius  and  Meyer).  And  this,  at  the  same  time, 
reveals  the  vacillation  of  the  man,  since,  as  prince, 
Herod  might  have  set  John  free.  "  Herodias  was 
instigated  partly  by  revenge,  but  partly  by  fear  that 
her  present  husband  might,  in  consequence  of  the 

*  He  whom  men  call  John  the  Baptist,  i.  e.—Ed. 


exhortations  of  the  Baptist,  repent  of  his  Bin,  and 
separate  from  her."  Beda. 

Ver.  2 1 .  And  "when  a  convenient  day  was 
come;  that  is,  favorable  for  Herodias. — Grotius: 
"  Opportuna  insidiatrici,  quce  vino,  amore  tt  Ciinla- 
torum  coitstjnratione  facile  sperabat  impelli  posse  rnfr 
lantern  mariti,  animum." — Lords,  high  captains, 
and  chief  estates. — The  first  two  classes  are  ser* 
vants  of  the  state,  civil  and  military  officials ;  tli« 
third  includes  the  great  men  of  the  land  generally. 

Ver.  2'2.  The  king  said  unto  the  damsel. — 
The  antithesis  between  "  king  and  damsel "  gives 
emphasis  to  his  wicked  folly. — To  the  half  of  my 
kingdom. — Starke :  "  This  was  a  grand  imitation  of 
the  great  Ahasuerus  ;  but  in  one  without  the  supreme 
power,  it  was  idle  and  boastful  enough." 

Ver.  '25.  I  will  that  thou  give  me,  by  and 
by. — Strong  emphasis,  in  the  6e\ta  'iva.  "  Observe 
the  boldness  of  the  malignant  girl."  Meyer. 

Ver.  '26.  Would  not  reject  her.— 'AflfTe?^,  to 
make  anything  an  a6erov,  illegal :  therefore,  to  make 
invalid,  or  abolish,  a  decree,  ordinance,  covenant,  or 
oath  ;  and,  in  reference  to  persons,  it  means  to  de 
prive  of  a  legal  claim,  or  declare  one  unjustified  : 
hence  it  involves  the  notion  of  humiliating,  the  re- 
pudiare.  But  the  translation  to  "  suffer  her  to  ask 
in  vain,"  is  much  too  weak. 

Ver.  27.  An  executioner,  a-rrfKov\dropa :  one 
of  his  body-guard. — "  To  them  was  committed  the 
execution  of  capital  sentences  (SENECA,  De  Ira,  i.  16, 
Wetstein)."  Meyer. 

Ver.  '28.  And  the  damsel  gave  it  to  her 
mother. — Salome,  the  dancer,  afterwards  married 
her  father's  brother,  the  tetrarch  Philip. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  on  the  parallel  passages  in  Matthew  and 
Luke. 

2.  The  institution  of  the  apostolnte,  and  the  mis 
sion  of  the  Apostles,  were  like  a  revelation  of  aveng 
ing  spirits  to  worldly  policy  and  despotism,  cowardly 
and  superstitious,  suspicious  and  fearful  from  the  be 
ginning. 

3.  Herod  a  forerunner  and  confederate  of  Pilate 
in  this,  that  he  acknowledged  the  innocence  and 
dignity  of  John,  and  yet  had  not  the  courage  to  set 
him  free.     He  is  also  like  Pilate  in  the  vacillation 
of  his  weak  character. 

4.  The  opinions  of  those  who  surrounded  Herod 
were  like  the  verdicts  of  the  great  world  concerning 
Christianity. 

5.  Herodias  a  typical  character :  woman  in  the 
demoniac  grandeur  of  wickedness — the  opposite  of 
Mary.     The  New  Testament  Jezebel,  as  Herod  is  the 
New  Testament  Ahab.     Herodias,  the  murderess  of 
the  greatest  prophet,  with  whom  the  old  covenant 
ended  ;  Mary,  the  mother  of  the  Lord,  in  whom  the 
new  covenant  is  sealed. 

6.  The  intriguing  woman,  the  courtezan  in  the 
royal  court,  an  historical  symbol.    So  also  the  dancer, 
and  the  vain  festivity,  and  the  sympathies  of  pride 
and  presumption. 

7.  One  sample  of  the  influences  of  Grecian  hab 
its,  as  introduced  into  Palestine  and  spread  there  by 
the  Herodians.     Doubtless  this  influence  could  not 
but  serve  to  efface  the  limits  between  Judaism  and 
heathenism ;    but   the    true    reconciliation    between 
Greece  and  the  theocracy  could  be  effected  only  by 
Christianity. 


CHAP.  VI.  30-44. 
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8.  The  oath,  and  the  word  of  honor,  and  the 
honorable  deads  of  the  worldly-minded  great,  as  they 
often  clash  with  the  eternal  lawa  of  God.     In  the 
godless  oath  there  is  a  real  and  essential  nullity ;  for 
(rod  cannot  be  the  avenger  of  a  broken  vow  which 
was  in  itself  impious.     "  But  the  breach  of  an  un 
godly  oath  demands  an  open  confession."     Gerlach. 
"  Herod  should  have  said,  Thou  as/cent  of  me  more 
than  my  kingdom,  for  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  ?  " 
etc. 

9.  Fearful  contrasts,  in  which  are  reflected  the 
satanic    powers   of   wickedness:    the    head  of   the 
greatest  preacher  of  repentance  in  the  ancient  world 
made  a  fee  by  an  Israelite  prince  to  a  little  Greek 
dancer  at  the  court  (a  Jewess,  who  dances  after  the 
Greek  fashion  at  the  Israelite  court);    Christ,  the 
Messiah  of  the  Jews,  betrayed  by  the  kiss  of  a  dis 
ciple  to  the  hierarchy,  condemned  and  given  over  to 
the  Gentiles  by  the  high-priests  and  the  priesthood 
in  Zion. 


HOMILETICAL  AXD  PRACTICAL. 

See  on  the  parallel  passages  in  Matthew  and  Luke, 
and  also  the  Reflections  above. — Christ,  with  His 
twelve  Apostles,  described  as  John  the  Baptist  risen 
from  the  dead:  1.  How  far  this  was  a  gross  error, 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  guilty  conscience,  supersti 
tion,  policy,  cunning,  ignorance,  and  blindness ;  2. 
how  far,  in  another  sense,  a  great  truth,  in  which  the 
living  law  of  the  kingdom  of  God  found  expression 
(ineffaceableuess,  growth,  progress,  consummation, 
"  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  the  seed  of  the  Church  "). 
— The  internal  conflict  of  Herod  and  Pilate :  1.  Simi 
larities  :  impotent  striving,  long  delay,  critical  sus 
pense,  shameful  surrender.  2.  Differences :  a  Jew, 
a  Gentile ;  Herodias  iu  the  one  case,  the  warning 
devout  woman  in  the  other  ;  the  people  against  the 
evil  deed,  the  people  in  favor  of  it. — John  the  Bap 
tist  dignified  and  self-consistent  as  the  great,  heroic 
preacher  of  repentance:  1.  Confronting  the  prince 
of  the  land,  Herod  ;  2.  in  prison,  and  with  the  fear  of 
death  before  his  eyes. — The  good  impressions,  which 
Herod  had  lost:  therefore,  1.  He  continued  in  the 
sin ;  2.  in  vacillation  between  the  right  and  wrong ; 
3.  in  self-deception ;  4.  under  the  power  of  temptation. 
— The  conflict  between  good  living  and  living  good. 
— The  convenient  season  ;  or,  the  feasts  and  banquets 
of  the  world,  and  those  of  the  kingdom  of  God. — 


The  world's  estimate  of  the  value  of  things:  the 
head  of  a  prophet  of  less  importance  than  a  dance ; 
a  blasphemous,  drunken  oath  more  sacred  than  tha 
eternal  law  of  God. — How  the  weak  and  wavering 
characters,  whilst  they  delay,  are  overcome  by  the 
bold  and  daring  conduct  of  those  who  are  resolute  in 
their  wickedness. — The  judgment  which  followed  tho 
beheading  of  the  Baptist:  pierced  conscience,  rurther 
guilt  touching  Jesus,  a  death  of  misery. — The  fright 
ful  abandonment  by  the  Spirit,  which,  in  the  great 
world,  may  cloak  itself  under  the  disguise  of  bril 
liance  and  vigor  of  spirit. — The  fidelity  and  troubles 
of  the  disciples  of  John  figurative  of  the  troubles 
of  faith  as  held  bound  in  legality:  1.  The  heroic 
courage  with  which  they  buried  their  master ;  2.  the 
lack  of  believing  courage  to  attach  themselves  to 
Jesus. 

STARKE  :— Even  the  great  of  this  world  have  al 
ways  been  excited  and  moved  by  the  Gospel  of 
Christ. — QUESXEL  : — The  sinner  has  no  peace  when 
he  would  seek  it ;  because  he  rejected  it  when  it 
was  offered  him  by  God. — HEDIXGER: — The  judg 
ments  of  this  world  are  always  out  of  square  when 
they  deal  with  spiritual  +hings ;  therefore,  dear  fel 
low-Christian,  inquire  not  about  them. — Public  teach 
ers  should  without  fear  rebuke  the  sins  and  blasphe 
mies  even  of  the  great ;  they  may  rely,  in  doing  so, 
on  the  Divine  help. — LAXGE  : — 0  ye  court-preachers, 
learn  of  John  what  your  duty  is :  he  was  no  court- 
preacher,  and  yet  he  bore  fearless  testimony  to  the 
truth. — HEDIXGER  : — Devotion  is  always  honorable, 
even  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  frenzied  children  of  the 
world. — Carnality  befouls  the  best  thoughts. — QUES 
XEL  : — The  festivities  of  the  world  are  the  best  ap 
pointed  tables  of  sin. — ZKISICS  : — The  poor  have  to 
give  the  rich  their  sweat  and  blood,  and  they  riot  in 
the  proceeds,  etc. — Vain  swearing. — Promises  made 
over  the  wine-cup. — OSIAXDER  : — At  the  court  there 
are  often  heavy  payments  for  ridiculous  trifles. — A 
foolish  promise  brings  repentance  after  it. — QUESXEL: 
— The  oath  is  sinful,  and  therefore  null,  when  it  can 
not  be  carried  out  but  with  sin  and  injustice. — 
LAXGE  : — No  servant  or  official  should  let  himself  bo 
made  an  instrument  of  injustice ;  rather  should  ho 
let  everything  go. — Christians  pay  honor  to  the  pious 
on  their  death,  and  carry  them  reverently  to  their 
tombs. — GERLACH  : — Close  connection  between  de 
bauchery  and  cruelty. — GOSSNER: — Thus  does  the 
world  deal  with  God's  ambassadors. — BAUER  : — See, 
what  a  marriage  this  was  ! 


3.  Withdrawal  of  Jesus  into  Hie  Wilderness  on  the  other  side  of  tlw  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  the  miraculous 
Feeding  of  the  Five  Thousand.     VERS.  30-44. 

30  And  the  apostles  gathered  themselves  together  unto  Jesus,  and  told  him  all  things, 

31  both1  what  they  had  done,  and  what  they  had  taught.     And  he  said  unto  them,  Coma 
ye  yourselves  apart  into  a  desert  place,  and  rest  a  while:   for  there  were  many  cornin» 

32  and  going,  and  they  had  no  leisure  so  much  as  to  eat.     And  they  departed  into  a  desert 

33  place  by  ship  privately.     And  the  people2  saw  them  departing,  and  many  knew  him, 
and  ran  a-foot  thither  out  of  all  cities,  and  outwent  them,  and  came  together  unto  him. 

34  And  Jesus,  when  he  came  out,  saw  much  people,  and  was  moved  with  compassion  to« 
ward  them,  because  they  were  a.s  sheep  not  having  a  shepherd :  and  he  began  to  teach 

35  them  many  things.     And  when  the  day  was  now  far  spent,  his  disciples  came  unto  him, 
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36  and  said,  This  is  a  desert  place,  and  now  the  time  is  far  passed;  Send  them  away,  that 
they  may  go  into  the  country  round  about,  and  into  the  villages,  and  buy  themselves 

37  bread :  for  they  have  nothing  to  eat.     He  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Give  ye  them 
to  eat.    And  they  say  unto  him,  Shall  we  go  and  buy  two  hundred  pennyworth  of  bread, 

38  and  give  them  to  eat?     He  saith  unto  them,  How  many  loaves  have  ye?  go  and4  see. 

39  And  when  they  knew,  they  say,  Five,  and  two  fishes.     And  he  commanded  them  to 

40  make  all  sit  down  by  companies  upon  the  green  grass.     And  they  sat  down  in  ranks, 

41  by  hundreds,  and  by  fifties.     And  when  he  had  taken  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes, 
he  looked  up  to  heaven,  and  blessed,  and  brake  the  loaves,  and  gave  them  to  his  disci 

42  pies  to  set  before  them ;  and  the  two  fishes  divided  he  among  them  all.     And  they  did 

43  all  eat,  and  were  filled.     And  they  took  up  twelve  baskets8  full  of  the  fragments,  and 

44  of  the  fishes.     And  they  that  did  eat  of  the  loaves  were  about  five  thousand  men. 

1  Vcr.  30.— The  icai.  (S<ra)  of  the  Rr.cepta  ha?  the  weipht  of  the  Codd.  asrainst  it. 

8  Vcr.  33.— The  oi  6^01  is  an  addition  (from  Matthew),  and  is  wanting  in  A.,  B.,  I).,  Grieshach,  Scholz,  Lachmann. 
Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  have  a-vveSpa^ov  eKfl  Kal  npori\6ov  O.VTOVS.  The  many  variations  are  essentially  the  same  in 
meaning. 

3  Ver.  36. — 'Ayopao-coo-iv  eavroi?,  TI  $ayaxri — Tischendorf,  after  B.,  L.,  A.,  &c. 

4  Vcr.  38.— Kat  before  ISere  wanting  in  B.,  IX,  L.,  Versions,  Tischendorf. 
*  Ver.  43. — Tischendorf  and  Meyer,  following  B.  and  cursive  MSS.,  rea 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

See  on  the  parallel  passages  of  Matthew,  Luke, 
and  John. — The  time  is  designated  most  clearly  by 
John.  Jesus  has  returned  from  the  Feast  of  Purim 
(in  the  second  year  of  His  ministry)  to  Galilee ;  and 
the  journey  begins  probably  from  the  district  of  Ti 
berias.  The  time  is  evidently  just  before  the  Pass 
over  ;  as  it  is  manifest,  from  Mark's  mention  of  the 
green  grass,  that  the  spring  was  just  beginning.  Ac 
cording  to  Luke,  it  was,  also,  the  time  when  the 
Apostles  once  more  assembled  around  their  Master, 
and  when  Herod  began  to  take  an  interest  in  Him 
and  in  His  doings.  According  to  Matthew,  finally, 
this  miracle  coincided  with  the  time  immediately 
after  the  execution  of  the  Baptist,  and  the  report 
brought  concerning  it.  The  peculiarities  of  Mark  in 
this  section  are  as  follows:  The  disciples  tell  the 
Lord  also  what  they  had  taught.  They  were  to  take 
a  little  rest  in  the  desert  place.  As  elsewhere  there 
was  no  time  for  either  the  Lord  or  His  disciples  to 
eat,  on  account  of  the  press  of  the  people,  so  it  was 
here.  The  fact  also  is  mentioned,  that  the  Lord's 
departure  was  made  known  to  many,  and  that  the 
crowds  hastened  to  anticipate  Him.  We  must  add 
the  allusion  to  these  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd, 
and  the  vivid  description  of  the  people's  dejected 
state. 

Ver.  34.  When  He  came  out. — The  crowds  of 
people  might  seem  to  have  rendered  abortive  the  de 
sign  of  Jesus  to  withdraw  for  a  season  with  His  dis 
ciples;  for,  according  to  the  most  obvious  connec 
tion,  we  should  suppose  that  Qf\6<iiv  must  mean : 
"  When  He  came  forth  from  the  ship."  But  as  the 
Evangelist  has  mentioned  the  fixed  purpose  of  Jesus 
to  go  into  a  desert  place  apart,  we  must  retain  the 
connection  with  this,  and  assume  that  the  "  coming 
out"  refers  to  His  leaving  the  wilderness  again. — 
And  He  began  to  teach  them  many  things. — 
This  likewise  confirms  the  previous  explanation. 
Since  a  large  portion  of  the  day  was  gone,  the  time 
must  have  been  drawing  too  near  to  the  decline  of 
day;  and  hence  His  discourse  was  interrupted  by 
the  suggestion  of  the  disciples. 

Ver.  37.  Two  hundred  pennyworth. — See 
for  the  details  in  John, — "  through  whom  this  part 
of  the  scene,  not  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  ob 
tains  the  confirmation  of  authenticity."  Grotius: 


"  The  amount  that  happened  to  be  in  the  chest  waa 
two  hundred  denarii."  Meyer :  "  This  does  not  fol 
low  ;  it  was  the  estimate  made  by  the  disciples  of 
what  the  provision  would  cost."  But  they  would 
doubtless  make  their  estimate  according  to  the  con 
dition  of  their  treasury.  The  denarius,  Syvdpiov,  was 
a  Roman  silver  coin ;  it  was  used  also  at  a  later  pe 
riod  among  the  Jews;  somewhat  lighter  than  the 
Attic  drachma,  but  current  at  about  the  same  value, 
being  the  customary  hire  of  a  day's  labor,  about 
sevenpencc  halfpenny.  See  particulars  in  WINER. 

Ver.  39.  By  companies,  ava.ir6aia  av^voaio.. — 
A  Hebraism,  like  the  subsequent  irpa.<na\  irpacriai. 
Starke:  "So  that  there  were  on  each  side  50,  and 
100  always  together.  Fifty  such  tables  full  made 
them  just  5,000.  Or,  there  were  50  seats  in  breadth, 
and  100  in  length."  But,  why  not  simply  companies 
of  100  and  of  50,  through  which  they  might  freely 
pass  ?  A  living  town  in  the  wilderness.  Gerlach : 
"  Two  longer  rows  of  100,  a  shorter  one  of  50  per 
sons.  The  fourth  sid#  remained,  after  the  manner 
of  the  ancients'  tables,  empty  and  open." 

Ver.  43.  And  of  the  fishes. — Reckoned  among 
the  relics  which  filled  the  twelve  baskets.  Accord 
ing  to  the  account,  these  relics  are  distinguished  from 
the  KAcur/uara,  or  broken  pieces  of  bread. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

See  on  the  parallel  passages  in  Matthew,  Luke, 
and  John. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  on  the  parallel  passage  of  Matthew. — The  re 
turn  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  first  resting-place  pro 
vided  for  them  by  their  Lord. — Come  into  a  desert 
place  apart,  and  rest  a  while:  Christ's  call  to  His 
overwrought,  excited,  and  restless  laborers. — This 
word  of  Christ  perverted  by  many  of  His  servants 
into  a  toleration  of  idleness:  He  says,  a  while.' — 
Christ's  rest,  and  His  disciples'  solemn  prayer,  in  soli 
tude. — The  refreshments  of  the  world,  and  the  re 
freshments  of  Christ's  disciples. — Into  solitude,  but 
with  Christ. — How  the  Lord  sacrificed  for  men  both 
His  solitude  and  His  refreshment. — How  He  turned 
the  seeming  failure  of  His  plan  (touching  solitude/ 


CHAP.  VI.  45-86. 


Gl 


Into  a  higher  realization  of  the  same  object. — How 
we  should  fashion  the  web  of  our  life — our  plans  and 
the  conjunctures  of  circumstances — into  higher  unity 
of  godly  act  ion  and  suffering. — The  miraculous  festival 
which  our  Lord  prepared  for  His  disciples  after  their 
labors  and  journeys  in  the  world. — How  He  contin 
ually  comes  forth  in  His  mercy:  1.  Froi*  the  bosom 
of  heaven ;  '2.  from  the  darkness  of  Nazareth ;  3. 
from  the  solemn  season  of  prayer  in  the  wilderness ; 
4.  from  the  glory  of  the  new  life  in  the  resurrection ; 
6.  from  the  throne  of  heaven. — The  school  of  Christ 
i\  free  school  in  the  highest  sense. — With  Christ,  all 
that  we  have  we  have  freely. — Christ  was  already 
King  when  they  wanted  to  make  Him  king;  but 
King :  1.  In  the  kingdom  of  the  Spirit ;  2.  in  the 
kingdom  of  love ;  3.  and  in  the  kingdom  of  divine 
blessing. — His  earthly  exaltation  would  have  been 
the  translation  of  His  throne  from  the  realm  of  the 
infinite  into  the  realm  of  the  finite  and  transitory. — 
Christ  was  constrained  to  repel  the  people  with  as 
much  earnestness  as  that  with  which  the  mercy  of 
His  Shepherd-heart  sought  them. — Christ  the  breaker 
of  bread,  because  He  Himself  is  the  Bread  of  life. — 
The  riches  of  His  kingdom. — Sufficiency  with  Christ 
is  lavish  abundance. 

STARKK  : — OSIANDER  : — We  should  in  such  man 
ner  wait  on  our  ministering  as  preachers  of  the  Gos 
pel,  that  we  may  be  able  to  give  in  our  account  to 
the  supreme  Shepherd  with  joy. — It  is  good  to  rest 
after  labor. — When  we  can  separate  ourselves  from 
the  tumult  of  the  world,  and  send  our  spirits  upwards 
to  God,  rest  both  of  body  and  of  soul  is  the  result. — 
HEDJNGER  : — He  who  is  in  earnest  to  go  to  Christ,  will 
let  no  trouble,  labor,  or  expense  hinder  him. — OSIAN- 
DER  : — Although  we  may  have  a  certain  amount  of 
rest  in  this  world,  yet  that  is  soon  disturbed  again 
by  business.  Here  all  is  unrest ;  yonder  is  perfect 


repose. — The  Church  of  God  has  indeed  many  shep 
herds ;  but  since  many  of  them  are  shamefully  given 
to  negligence,  and  many  are  busy  with  vain  labor,  it 
is  reasonable  to  lament  that  the  poor  sheep  have, 
after  all,  but  few  true  shepherds. — QCKSNEL: — The 
love  of  devout  souls  is  indeed  wise,  but  God's  love  it 
better  in  this  than  all. — Poor  people  cannot  do  better 
than  hang  upon  God,  &c. — HEDIXGER  : — Piety  anJ 
I  faith  never  die  of  hunger. — What  in  men's  eves  ij 
impossible,  may  become  possible  through  God'i 
pow«r. — As  to  the  fragments,  order  and  economy  are 
in  all  things  well-pleasing  to  God. — God  is  a  God  of 
order. — Take  your  food  with  prayer  and  thanksgiv 
ing,  1  Tim.  iv.  4. — SCHLEIERMACHKR: — Thus  they 
came  back  with  minds  excited,  and  perhaps  disturbed, 
by  all  these  various  opinions  concerning  Christ ;  ani 
therefore  it  was  very  important  that  they  should  be 
come  composed,  and  readjust  all  their  views  in  their 
original  relation  to  the  truth. — We  should  never  find 
a  contradiction  between  that  which  is  our  duty  and 
the  internal  bias  of  our  hearts. — Christ,  found  be 
tween  this  will  (to  be  alone  with  His  disciples)  and 
the  great  pressure  of  the  people  no  contradiction : 
He  knew  how  to  reconcile  one  with  the  other,  and 
by  the  other. — There  is  nothing  more  essential  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  than  what  is  incumbent  upon  us  aa 
duty,  and  what  is  the  object  of  our  wishes,  should 
coalesce  and  coincide,  the  one  upholding  and  preserv 
ing  the  other. — There  is  one  entirely  and  purely  sim 
ple  wisdom. — To  this  nothing  is  so  absolutely  essen 
tial  as  simplicity  of  spirit. — The  disciples  were  to  be 
convinced  (by  the  miraculous  feeding),  that  if  they 
applied  themselves  to  the  duties  and  obligations  of 
the  spiritual  kingdom,  their  outward  life  would  take 
no  harm ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  everything 
would  be  interrupted  if  the  Master  should  always  act 
as  they  might  think  best. 


SEVENTH    SECTION. 

CONTEST  OF  JESUS  WITH  THE  ENMITY  OF  THE  PHARISEES  AND  SCRIBES  FROM 
JERUSALEM ;  HIS  WITHDRAWAL  INTO  THE  GENTILE  BORDERS  OF  TYRE  AND  SIDON, 
AND  INTO  THE  DISTRICT  OF  DECAPOLIS. 

CHAPTKE  VI.  45— VIII.  9. 


1.  The  Return  to  Gennesaret ;  the  Contrary  Wind;  Chrisfs  Walking  on  the  Sea;  New  Miracles  on  >.ht 

Western  Coast.     CH.  VI.  45-56. 
(Parallels :  Matt.  xiv.  22-36 ;  John  vl.  15-21.) 

45  And  straightwa}r  lie  constrained  his  disciples  to  get  into  the  ship,  and  to  go  to  the 

46  other  side  before  unto  Bethsaida,  while  he  sent  away  *  the  people.     And  when  he  had 

47  sent  them  away,  he  departed  into  a   [the]   mountain  to  pray.     And  when  even  was 

48  come,  the  ship  was  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.,  and  he  alone  on  the  land.     And  he  saw1 
them  toiling  in  rowing;   for  the  wind  was  contrary  unto  them:  and  about  the  fourth 
watch  of  the  night  he  cometh  unto  them,  walking  upon  the  sea,  and  would  have  passed 

49  by  them.     But  when  they  saw  him  walking  upon  the  sea,  they  supposed  it  had  been  a 

50  spirit  [spectre],  and  cried  out:   For  they  all  saw  him,  and  were  troubled..     And  imme 
diately  he  talked  with  them,  and  saith  unto  them,  Be  of  good  cheer:  it  is  I;  be  not 

51  afraid.     And  he  went  up  unto  them  into  the  ship;  and  the  wind  ceased:  and  they  were 
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52  sore  amazed  in  themselves  beyond  measure,  and  wondered.8   For  they  considered  not  th« 

53  miracle  of  the  loaves:  for  their  heart  was  hardened.     And  when  they  had  passed  over, 

54  they  came  into  the  land  of  Gennesaret,  and  drew  to  the  shore.     And  when  they  were 

55  come  out  of  the  ship,  straightway  they  knew  him,4  And  ran  through  that  whole  region 
round  about,  and  began  to  carry  about  in  beds  those  that  were  sick,  where  they  heard 

56  he  was.     And  whithersoever  he  entered,  into  villages,  or  cities,  or  country,  they  laid 
the  sick  in  the  streets,  and  besought  him  that  thev  might  touch  if  it  were  but  the  bor 
der  of  his  garment :  and  as  many  as  touched  him  were  made  whole. 


;  rejected  hy  Gricsbach,  bracketed  by  L.ich- 


1  Vor.  45. — 'An-oXvet,  after  B.,  D.,  L.,  A.    Tischendorf,  Lnchmann,  Meyer. 

J'J  Vcr.  48.— B.,  D.,  L.,  Vulgate,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Meyer,  read  iSuv  instead  of  flSev,  and  omit  the  following 
Ko.1  (B.,  L.),  making:  a  parenthesis  of  ty  yap  6,  &c. — Ed.] 

[3  Vcr.  52.— B.,  L.,  A.,  Coptic,  Vulgate,  Tischendorf  omit  <cai  tt 
mann,  retained  by  Meyer.— EJ.] 

[4  Ver.  54. — After  av-rnv  Lnchmann  inserts  in  brackets  oi  Hv&pe<;  TOV  TOTTOV  txcivov,  following  A.,  G.,  Versions.    Meyer 
rightly  regards  it  as  a  gloss.— Ed.] 

beyond  measure,  and  wondered. — The  latter 
feeling  found  expression  in  exclamations ;  the  whole 
strength  of  their  internal  amazement  they  did  not 
express. 

Ver.  52.  They  considered  not — They  had 
not  yet  come  to  an  understanding,  ov  aw^Kav. '  They 
had  not  attained  that  living,  self-developing  appre 
hension  of  spirit,  which  would  know  how  to  draw 
the  right  consequences.  Bengel:  debueranl  a  pane 
ad  mare  concludere. 

Ver.  53.  The  land  of  Gennesaret. — See  on 
Matthew. 

Ver.  55  Began  to  carry  about. — Not  merely 
in  general,  but  some  hither  and  others  thither.  It 
is  also  meant  that  they  went  with  a  sick  man  after 
Jesus  from  one  place  to  another,  when  He  had  left  the 
former. 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

See  on  the  parallel  passages  of  Matthew  and 
John. — We  owe  to  Mark  the  very  important  record, 
which  sheds  light  upon  the  whole  narrative,  that 
the  disciples  were  sent  forward  before  the  Lord  in 
the  direction  of  Bethsaida — that  Bethsaida,  namely, 
which  lay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  sea.  (See  on 
Matthew.)  Thus  it  was  a  passage  across.  Then  his 
expression,  oirorafauefos,  is  an  important  parallel  to 
the  avfx&p-nffe  in  John  :  it  gave  Him  trouble  to  re 
lease  Himself  from  the  excited  and  enthusiastic 
people.  Also,  in  the  expression,  ^0e\6  TTO  pt  A  flop, 
lie  coincides,  in  the  meaning  at  least,  with  John,  ver. 
21,  ij0f\ov  olv  \a&elv  avrbv,  K.T.\.  But  while  Mark 
omits  the  intervening  incident  connected  with  Peter 
— which  that  Apostle,  whose  Evangelist  he  was, 
would  modestly  pass  over,  as  making  himself  prom 
inent — he  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  dis 
ciples  had  not  been  brought  to  a  true  and  living 
faith,  even  by  the  miracle  of  the  feeding.  But  he 
has  painted  most  copiously  and  vividly  the  tumultuous 
excitement  of  the  people,  as  it  was  occasioned  by 
the  Lord's  landing,  and  how  they  immediately  knew 
Him  and  followed  Him  with  their  sick  from  place 
to  place. 

Ver.  45.  Unto  Bethsaida. — Meyer's  notion,  that 
this  was  the  western  Bethsaida,  and  not  the  eastern, 
appears  entirely  groundless.  [Wieseler  understands 
by  it  the  eastern  Bethesda.  Alexander  remarks  that 
it  was  "not  the  city  of  Gaulonitis,  at  the  north 
eastern  end  of  the  lake  and  eastward  of  the  place 
where  the  Jordan  enters  it,  in  the  desert  tract  south 
east  of  which  the  miracle  had  just  been  wrought 
(Luke  ix.  10),  but  Bethsaida  of  Galilee,  the  birth 
place  of  Simon,  Andrew,  and  Philip  (John  i.  45), 
elsewhere  mentioned  with  Capernaum  (Matt.  xi.  21 ; 
Luke  x.  13),  and  therefore  probably  not  far  from  it, 
but  at  all  events  upon  the  lake-shore,  as  Eusebius 
expressly  mentions." — Ed.} 

Ver.  46.  Sent  them  away,  airoTa£dinfi>o?. — 
Not  merely,  "bade  them  farewell,"  for  which  there 
would  have  been  no  necessity  to  send  the  disciples 
away  first. 

Ver.  48.  Would  have  passed  by  them. — 
They  were  to  follow  Him  in  a  westerly  direction:  no 
longer  fruitlessly  rowing  eastwards  against  the  wind 
(see  on  Matthew).  He  went  before  them,  as  it  were, 
to  show  the  way.  They  had  wished  to  take  Him  up 
on  the  eastern  coast  (John);  lie  would  go  before 
them  to  the  western  coast  (Mark) :  an  intermediate 
course  was  the  result  in  the  end. 

Ver.  61.  Were  sore  amazed  in  themselves 


DOCTRINAL  AXD  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  on  the  parallel  passages  of  Matthew  and 
John. 

2.  The  first  miraculous  feeding  marks  precisely 
the  moment  when  our  Lord  had  most  expressly  to 
contend  with  the  people's  design  to  challenge  Him 
as  the  Messiah,  and  make  Him  a  king.     In  contrast 
with  this  design  of  the  people,  we  must  here  take 
notice  of  the    expression   of   Jesus'   pity   for   the 
wretched  multitude :  so  little  can  the  attempt  of  a 
people  to  exalt  Eim  prematurely,  and  in  a  worldly 
sense,  exert  any  influence  upon  Him.     In  that  very 
circumstance  the  misery  of  the  people  presented  it 
self  to  His  view  most  plainly.    But  even  this  earnest 
effort  of  our  Lord  to  withdraw  Himself  from  the 
people  was  successful  only  for  a  short  period.     Very 
soon  afterwards  He  was  obliged,  in  the  synagogue  at 
Capernaum  (according  to  John  vi.),  to  declare  Him 
self  most  emphatically ;  and  from  that  time  onwards, 
that  enthusiastic  fanaticism  among  the  people,  which 
had  before  been  prepared  to  take  side  with  Him, 
even  against  Pharisaism  the  hierarchy  and  Herod, 
declined.     From  this  time  treachery  began  to  ger- 

inate  in  the  soul  of  Judas. 

3.  The  miracle  of  Christ's  walking  upon  the  sea 
was  a  manifestation  of  His  divine  power,  not  only 
over  external  objective  nature,   but  also  over  His 
subjective   nature,  in   the  medium   of    His    human 
equanimity.    The  mystery  of  this  equanimity  is  the 
manifestation  of  the  paradisaical,  holy  man  in  the 
midst  of  the  nature  subjected  by  the  fall  to  vanity. 
(Meyer  does  not  understand  this:  see  Note  on  Mark.) 

4.  It  is  observable  that  the  Evangelist  Mark  most 
expressly,  and  in  the  plainest  manner,  describes  the 
state  of 'the  Apostles,  down  to  the  revelation  of  the 
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linen  Lord  among  them,  as  a  state  of  dulness,  hard- 
tii-s,  :iinl  unbelief,  lie  docs  not  thereby  deny  their 
fidelity  as  disciples.  But  the  true  and  perfect  faith 
did  not,  in  his  conception,  exist  until  the  new  evan 
gelical  Spirit  of  life  was  given,  that  life  which  could 
approve  itself  in  a  personal  spontaneous  develop 
ment.  And  the  disciple  of  Peter  approaches  John 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  traits  of  his  evangelical  re 
presentation. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  on  the  parallel  passages  in  Matthew  and  John. 
— The  temptability  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  as  over 
against  the  fanatical  excitement  of  the  people. — How 
Christ  constrained  them  to  take  ship  and  go  over  the 
sea,  in  order  to  separate  them  from  the  people ;  and 
what  significance  this  has  for  the  Church  and  the 
ministers  of  Christ.— Christ  (and  Christianity)  the 
guide  on  the  sea. — The  walking  of  Christ  upon  the 
•waters. — How  the  phantoms  and  scarecrows  of  vain 
fear  vanish  before  the  glory  of  Christ,  in  sacred  re 
verence  of  His  divine  power. — The  climax  of  the 


enthusiasm  of  the  Galilean  people  on  behalf  of  Christ 
was  also  a  turning-point. 

STARKE  : — QUF.SNEI.  : — Man  is  in  the  world  like 
a  little  ship  upon  the  stormy  sea  in  the  night ;  since 
he  can  neither  counsel  nor  save  himself.  He  who 
does  not  know  danger,  and  docs  not  pray,  may  soon 
perish. — Jesus  sometimes  leaves  us  alone,  that  wo 
may  know  ourselves  and  our  own  weakness,  and  feel 
how  deeply  we  are  in  need  of  Him ;  but  He  never 
leaves  us  out  of  His  sight. — The  wind  of  perseculion 
is  a  useful  wind ;  for  it  brings  Christ  to  us,  and  us 
to  land. — Christ  is  Lord  also  over  all  nature. — Lc- 
THER  : — By  such  an  example  (the  feeding)  they  should 
have  been  made  so  strong  in  faith  as  not  to  have 
been  terrified  at  an  apparition. — SCHLKIERMACIIER:— 
Thus,  as  the  living  consciousness  of  the  Redeemer  is 
awakened  within  us,  our  temper  must  be  calmed  into 
the  true  equanimity ;  and  this  will  smooth  and  re- 
gulate  all  things  external. — All  the  powers  which 
God  has  given  us  we  should  put  in  motion  to  glorify 
the  kingdom  of  God. — GOSSXER  : — We  are  all  still 
upon  the  sea  of  life. — But  He  never  loses  us  out  of 
His  sight. — BAUER: — When  they  have  rightly  heard 
the  Master's  word,  phantoms  and  night  and  storm 
are  all  forgotten. 


2.  Contest  icitJi  the,  Pharisees  and  Scribes  from  Jerusalem  concerning  Traditions  respecting  Eating.     Cn.  VII. 

1-23. 
(Parallel :  Matt.  xv.  1-20.) 

1  Then  came  together  unto  him  the  Pharisees,  and  certain  of  the  scribes,  which  came 

2  from  Jerusalem.    And  when  they  saw  some  of  his  disciples  eat  bread  with  defiled  [com- 

3  mon],  that  is  to  say,  with  unwashen  hands,  they  found  fault.1     For  the  Pharisees,  and 
all  the  Jews,  except  they  wash  their  hands  oft;  eat  not,  holding  the  tradition  of  the 

4  elders.     And  when  they  come  from  the  market,  except  they  wash,  they  eat  not.     And 
many  other  things  there  be,  which  they  have  received  to  hold,  as  the  washing  of  cups, 

5  and  pots,  brasen  vessels,  and  cf  tables.     Then2  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  asked  him, 
Why  walk  not  thy  disciples  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  elders,  but  eat  bread  with 

6  unwashen  hands?     He  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Well  hath  Esaias  prophesied  of 
you  hypocrites,  as  it  is  written,  This  people  honoureth  me  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart 

T  is  far  from  me.     Howbeit,  in  vain  do  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the  com- 
8  mandments  of  men.     For,  laying  aside  the  commandment  of  God,  ye  hold  the  tradi 
tion  of  men,  as  the  washing  of  pots  and  cups:  and  many  other  such  like  tilings  ye  do.1 
y  And  he  said  unto  them,  Full  well  ye  reject  the  commandment  of  God,  that  ye  may 

10  keep  your  own  tradition.     For  Moses  said,  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother ;  and, 

11  Whoso  curseth  [revileth]  father  or  mother,  let  him  die  the  death:   But  ye  say,  If  a  man 
shall  say  to  his  father  or  mother,  It  is  Corban,  that  is  to  say,  a  gift,  by  whatsoever  thou 

12  mightest  be  profited  by  me;  he  shall  be  free.    'And4  ye  suffer  him  no  more  to  do  aught 

13  for  his  father  or  his  mother;   Making  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  through  your  tra- 

14  dition,  which  ye  have  delivered:  and  many  such  like  things  do  ye.     And  when  he  had 
called  all  the  people  unto  him,  he  said  unto  them  [again6],  Hearken  unto  me  every  one 

15  of  you,  and  understand:  There  is  nothing  from  without  a  man,  that  entering  into  him, 
can  defile  him:  but  the  things  which  come  out  of  him,6  those  are  they  that  defile  th» 

1G,  17   man.     If  any  man  have  mis  t<>  hear,  let  him  hear.7    And  when  he  was  entered  into 

18  the  house  from  the  people,  his  disciples  asked  him  concerning  the  parable.     And  he 
eaith  unto  them,  Are  ye  so  without  understanding  also?     Do  ye  not  perceive,  that 

19  whatsoever  thing  from  without  cntereth  into  the  man,  it  cannot  defile  him;   Because  it 
entereth  not  into  his  heart,  but  into  the  belly,  and  goeth  out  into  the  draught,  purging1 

20  all  meats?     And  he  said,  That  which  cometh  out  of  the  man,  that  delileih   the  man. 

21  For  from  within,  out  of  the  heart  of  men,  proceed  evil  thoughts,  adulteries,  fornications, 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MARK. 


22  murders,  Thefts,  covetousness,  wickedness,  deceit,  lasciviousnes*  an  evil  eye,  blasphemy 

23  pride,  foolishness :  All  these  evil  things  come  from  within,  and  defile  the  man. 

1  Ver.  2.— The  addition  f^e/ji^avTO  (after  aprpvs)  has  slight  support ;  and  the  ica.T<yi'tacrav  (after  aprovs)  of  Cod.  D.  Is 
equally  weak.  The  former  arose  from  undervaluing  tho  emphatic  trvvdyovTai,  which  itself  suggests  an  act  of  the  syna 
gogue.  Hence  we  cannot,  with  Tischendorf,  take  vers.  3  and  4  as  a  parenthesis,  and  ver.  5  as  the  conclusion. 

a  Ver.  5.— The  siren*  is  a  continuation  of  the  former  misunderstanding:  Codd.  B.,  D.,  L.,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf, 
Meyer,  &c.,  read  KO.I. — The  Koivais,  instead  of  oVi'irroif,  is  sanctioned  by  B.,  I).,  Versions. 

3  Ver.  8. — Baimo-pou?  to  n-oielre  is  wanting  in  B.,  L.,  A.,  &c.     It  is  bracketed  by  Lachmann,  struck  out  by  Tischen 
dorf.     Meyer  defends  it. 

4  Ver."  12. — The  KO.I  is  omitted  by  Lachmann  and  Meyer,  after  B.,  D.    It  disturbs  the  connection  of  thought. 

5  Ver.  H.— The  reading  ird\<.i>,  recommended  by  Gricsbach  and  adopted  by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Meyer,  fol 
lowing  B.,  D.,  L.,  A.,  is  important.     It  shows,  that  is,  that  the  previous  incident  must  be  regarded  as  an  examination  by 
the  synagogue,  in  which  Christ  was  separated  from  the  people. 

•  Ver.  15. — Td  e«  TOU  avOptarrov  fKiropevofjLeva,  according  to  B.,  D.,  L.,  A.,  Lachmann,  Tischendori 

and  Meyer.    An  in- 


i  synagogue,  in  which  Christ  was  separated  from  the  people. 

•  Ver.  15.— Td  ex  TOU  avOptarrov  fKnopevofjiffa,  according  to  B.,  D.,  L.,  A.,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf. 
7  Vcr.  16. — This  verse  is  wanting  in  B.,  L.     Omitted  bv  Tischendorf,  it  is  retained  by  Lachmann  a 


rig  in  15.,  JL,.     Urmtted  by  Tischendorf,  it 
terpolation  here  is  not  probable.    The  connection  requires  "this  point. 

8  Ver.  19.— A.,  B.,  E.,  P.,  Or.,  A.,  Chrysostom,  Lachmann,  Meyer,  read  Kadapi^iav,  not  xaSapifov ;  D.  reads 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

Comp.  the  parallel  place  in  Matthew.  The  occur 
rence  before  us  took  place  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  782 :  in  the  midst  of  the  year  of  persecutions. 
The  combination  of  the  Pharisees  of  Galilee  and  the 
Pharisees  of  Judea  in  their  opposition  to  Jesus  had 
already  been  concerted  and  entered  upon.  They  had 
begun  to  institute  against  Him  ecclesiastical  proceed 
ings  in  Galilee,  and  to  watch  His  every  step.  The 
basis  of  the  conspiracy  consists  of  the  preceding 
Galilean  crisis,  ch.  ii.  and  iii.,  and  the  confederacy 
against  Jesus  at  the  Feast  of  Purim  in  Jerusalem, 
782  (John  v.).  The  progress  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  scheme  appear  in  ch.  viii.  11.  From  the  time  of 
the  Feast  of  Purim  a  common  action  and  combina 
tion  of  the  Sanhedrim  in  Jerusalem  and  the  Galilean 
synagogue  was  inaugurated.  The  Sanhedrim  were 
in  constant  connection  and  correspondence  with  the 
synagogues  of  the  provinces,  and  even  with  those  of 
foreign  lands  (see  Acts  ix.  2).  Some,  therefore,  ap 
pointed  by  them,  diligently  visited  the  provinces  ; 
and  watched  especially  those  teachers  whose  doc 
trines  declined  from  the  principles  of  Pharisaism,  at 
the  head  of  which  stood  that  of  tradition  (AMMON, 
Leben  Jesu,  ii.  264).  There  were  two  official  trans 
actions  or  interferences.  And  there  were  two  re 
treats  on  the  part  of  Jesus :  the  first  time,  as  far  as 
the  borders  of  the  Gentile  territory ;  the  second  time, 
into  the  solitude  of  the  mountain  beyond  the  sea, 
and  even  to  the  borders  of  the  other  world  (trans 
figuration)  ; — and  all  for  the  preparation  of  the  new 
Church.  (See  my  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  2,  858.)— Between 
the  narrative  of  the  first  feeding,  the  walking  of 
Christ  upon  the  sea,  and  our  present  narrative,  there 
are  many  things  to  be  interposed,  which  Mark  has 
already  communicated.  Among  these  are  the  hereti- 
cation  of  Jesus  in  the  cornfield ;  the  healing  the 
man  with  a  withered  hand ;  the  allegation  of  the 
Galilean  Pharisees,  that  the  works  of  Christ  were 
done  in  the  power  of  Beelzebub,  etc.  (See  the  Table 
of  Contents,  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  2,  14.)  —  Peculiar  to 
Mark  is  the  expression,  crvvayovTai  trpbs  auroV,  in 
which  we  cannot  fail  to  see  reference  to  an  official 
interference  of  the  Sanhedrim  with  our  Lord.  Also 
the  exact  account  of  the  religious  washings  of  the 
Jews ;  the  detailed  characterization  of  the  conflict 
between  the  Pharisaic  traditions  and  the  command 
ment  of  God,  including  the  Corban  ;  the  striking  and 
profound  sentence  concerning  the  purging  all  meats ; 
and  the  perfect  description  of  those  evil  things  which 
proceed  out  of  the  heart.  Also,  in  the  following 
section,  which  may  be  glanced  at  here,  the  design  of 
Christ  to  remain  concealed  in  a  house  (belonging  to 


a  friend)  on  the  borders  of  Phoenicia,  during  the  time 
of  His  sojourn  there ;  and  the  Lord's  return  to  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  through  the  Sidonian  territory  and 
that  of  Decapolis.  It  is  observable  that  Peter  must 
have  communicated  the  account  of  these  remarkable 
travels,  having  faithfully  preserved  the  individual 
details.  On  the  other  hand,  this  Evangelist  omits 
the  intercession  of  the  disciples  on  behalf  of  the 
woman  of  Canaan,  and  the  declaration  of  Christ  that 
He  was  sent  only  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of 
Israel. 

Yer.  2.  And  when  they  saw. —  Probably  on 
the  appearance  of  the  disciples  in  Jerusalem  at  the 
Passover,  which  He  did  not  attend  in  the  year  782. 
The  spiritual  impulse  of  freedom  which  actuated  the 
disciples  might  at  that  time  have  led  them  into  the 
commission  of  certain  acts  of  thoughtlessness. — 
With  common,  that  is  to  say,  with  unwashen 
hands. — So  Mark  explains  for  Roman  readers.  We 
must  particularly  define  the  idea  of  unwashen  hands 
by  that  of  unwashen  in  the  sense  of  a  religious  cere 
mony  prescribed  by  tradition  ;  and  the  idea  of  com 
mon  by  that  of  ecclesiastically  profane,  unclean,  and 
defiling.  Those  who  persisted  in  this  uncleanness, 
which  had  for  its  result  excommunication,  must  at 
last  draw  down  upon  themselves  the  decisive  ban. 

Ver.  3.  With  the  fist ;  oft.  [Margin  of  Eng. 
Ver.  diligently.]  rivy/uy. — Among  the  many  explana 
tory  translations  which  have  missed  the  meaning  of 
the  difficult  expression  are  these:  Vulgate,  crebro ; 
Gothic,  ufta  (oft) ;  Syriae,  diligentcr.  See  in  De  Wette 
and  Meyer  the  various  cxegetical  methods  adopted. 
"Probably  it  was  part  of  the  rite,  that  the  washing 
hand  was  shut;  because  it  might  have  been  thought 
that  the  open  hand  engaged  in  washing  might  make 
the  other  unclean,  or  be  made  unclean  by  it,  after 
having  itself  been  washed  "  (Leben  Jeau,  ii.  2,  858). 
The  expression  might  mean  a  vigorous  and  thorough 
washing. 

Ver.  4.  And  from  the  market. — Codex  D.  has 
the  addition,  &v  f\0ta<ni',  when  they  come;  which 
Meyer,  De  Wette,  and  others  regard  as  a  sound  inter 
pretation.  According  to  this  view  the  progression 
would  be  this :  1.  Before  every  meal  the  washing  of 
hands ;  2.  but,  after  the  return  from  market,  where 
there  was  so  much  danger  of  coming  into  contact 
with  unclean  men,  the  bath  was  used  as  a  washing 
of  the  whole  body ;  hence  tav  w  P<X*T.  But  that 
which  follows  —  the  £airTi<r,uol  irornpiuv —  requires 
still  another  degree  in  the  progression,  and  proves 
that  jSaTTTiir/uos  here  must  be  understood  in  a  wider 
sense.  Therefore  we  interpret  it,  with  Paulus,  Kui- 
noel,  and  Olshausen,  of  that  which  came  from  tho 
market.  De  Wette,  on  the  contrary,  observes  that 
this  was  everywhere  customary.  But  it  was  not  cus. 


CHAP.  VII.  1-23. 


toinary  as  a  religion*  ceremony  of  washing,  or  as  a 
kind  of  baptism,  like  that  of  the  pots  and  cups,  or 
the  Romish  baptism  of  bells.  And,  moreover,  the 
name  held  good  of  the  washing  of  hands;  for  the 
washing  of  hands  before  eating  was  generally  cus 
tomary  amongst  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 
Thus, "in  our  view,  there  was  a  triple  washing  at 
meals:  1.  That  of  the  persons;  2.  that  of  the  vic 
tuals  ;  3.  that  of  the  Yessels.  —  Cups  and  pots. — 
Made  of  wood,  in  contrast,  with  those  of  brass,  which 
follow  ;  or,  it  may  be,  considered  as  earthen.  ["  Pots," 
{»  rruv,  perhaps  from  |e'o>,  to  polish ;  or  else  from  the 
Latin  sextus  or  sextarius,  denoting  the  sixth  part  of  a 
larger  measure. — Ed.']  Meyer  says,  indeed,  "Earthen 
vessels,  when  they  were  Levitically  unclean,  were 
broken  to  pieces,  according  to  Lev.  xv.  12."  But 
the  case  supposed  there  was  that  of  positive  despera 
tions  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Jews,  after 
or  before  every  meal,  broke  all  the  earthen  vessels 
which  they  used.  [Tables  (in  the  margin  beds],  i.  e., 
couches,  anything  on  which  men  recline,  whether  for 
sleep,  or,  according  to  the  later  use  of  the  ancients, 
to  partake  of  food, — which  accounts  for  the  word 
used  in  the  text  of  our  Bible.  That  these  couches 
were  immersed  in  every  instance  of  ceremonial  wash 
ing,  can  be  thought  probable,  or  even  possible,  only 
by  those  who  are  under  the  necessity  of  holding  that 
this  Greek  word  not  only  means  to  dip  or  plunge, 
originally,  but,  unlike  every  other  word  transferred 
to  a  religious  use,  is  always  used  in  that  exclusive 
and  invariable  sense,  without  modification  or  excep 
tion  ;  to  those  who  have  no  purpose  to  attain  by 
such  u  paradox,  the  place  before  us  will  afford,  if  not 
conclusive  evidence,  at  least  a  strong  presumption, 
that  beds  (to  say  no  more)  might  be  baptized  without 
immersion.  ALEXANDER,  in  loco. — Ed.'] 

Vcr.  9.  Full  well,  KoAi?. — Ironically,  as  among 
ourselves.  —  Your  own  tradition,  'tva.  —  Very 
strong  and  deep.  At  the  bottom  of  all  rigorous  en 
forcement  of  traditional  observances  there  is  an  un 
conscious  or  half-conscious  repugnance  to  submit 
perfectly  to  the  law  of  God.  Bengel :  Vere  acmsan- 
tur,  hanc  suam  csae  intentioncm.  "  Not  only  uncon 
sciously,  but  with  the  fullest  purpose,  the  Rabbis 
exalted  their  precepts  above  the  law  of  Moses."  In 
the  Talmud  we  read :  "  The  words  of  the  scribes 
are  more  noble  than  the  words  of  the  law  ;  for  th« 
words  of  the  law  are  both  hard  and  easy,  but  the 
words  of  the  scribes  are  all  easy  (to  be  understood)." 
— "  He  who  deals  with  Scripture,  it  is  said  in  the 
Bava  Mezia,  does  a  thing  indifferent ;  he  who  reads 
the  Mishna  has  a  reward ;  but  he  who  devotes  him 
self  to  the  Gemara  is  most  meritorious  of  all."  SEPP, 
Lcben  Jesu,  ii.  p.  345. 

Ver.  11.  Corban.  —  Comp.  on  Matthew  xiv.  5; 
as  also,  for  the  ellipsis  in  ver.  11,  Luther's  marginal 
note :  "  Corban  moans  an  offering,  and  it  was  as 
much  as  to  say,  Dear  father,  I  would  willingly  give  it 
to  thee,  but  it  is  Corban :  I  count  it  better  to  give  it 
to  God  than  to  thee,  and  it  will  help  thee  better." 

Ver.  14.  He  said  again. — The  significant  ird\:r 
— the  reading  we  adopt, — throws  light  upon  the  whole 
preceding  occurrence ;  and,  together  with  the  aw- 
d.yoi'ra.1  at  the  beginning,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a 
judicial  process  of  the  synagogue. 

Ver.  17.  His  disciples  asked  Him.— Comp. 
Matthew,  where  Peter  is  marked  out  as  the  ques 
tioner;  and  observe  here,  as  elsewhere,  his  modest 
suppression  of  himself  in  the  Gospel  which  sprang 
from  himself.  And  here,  again,  there  is  emphatic 
prominence  given  to  the  disciples'  want  of  developed 


spiritual  vigor  and  insight  of  faith,  and  their  slow 
advancement  in  knowledge. 

Ver.  19.  Purging  all  meats.— Meyer :  KaOapi- 
Cov  might  be  connected  with  the  t'/cn-opeiWat  as  an 
appositional  expression.  The  apposition,  however, 
would  not  be  connected  with  the  (Kiroptvfrat,  but 
with  its  subject,  that  is,  meat ;  and  that  could  not  be 
tolerated.  Ka8a(,t£ov  is  rather  the  substantival  defini 
tion  of  a<pfopwi',  as  being  a  general  means  of  purifi 
cation  for  all  the  external  impurities  of  moats :  the 
better  supported  reading  Ka.6a.p'.&v,  on  the  other 
hand,  expressed  the  same  thought  adjectivally. — The 
atptSpwv  makes  all  meats  clean,  not  because  it  simply 
takes  away  all  impurities,  but  because  the  unclean- 
ness  or  impurity  of  the  object  consists  in  its  being 
out  of  its  place,  and  therefore  defiling  something 
else.  It  is  therefore  a  place  of  filth  for  all  the  house ; 
a  place  of  cleansing,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  great 
household  of  nature.  Not  without  irony  does  Christ 
make  prominent  this  ideal  significance  of  the  exter 
nal  means  of  cleansing  for  meats,  addressing  as  He 
did  the  men  of  traditions,  who  strove  to  ensure  a 
prophylactic  external  purity  to  their  food. 

Ver.  21.  Evil  thoughts.  —  In  relation  to  the 
distribution  here,  we  must  notice  the  change  between 
the  plural  and  the  singular  forms ;  or,  1.  predominant 
actions,  and  2.  dispositions.  The  acts  in  the  plural 
are  arranged  under  three  categories:  a.  lust;  6. 
hatred;  c.  covetousncss.  They  then  combine  into 
wickednesses  (TOVTJPCOJ),  by  which  the  forms  of  evil 
dispositions  are  then  introduced:  deceit  and  lasciv- 
iousness  indicate,  in  two  contrasts,  the  concealed  and 
the  open  wickedness  of  self-gratification;  whilst  the 
evil  eye  and  blasphemy  indicate  concealed  and  open 
enmity  (blasphemy  against  God  and  man).  Pride  or 
self-exaltation,  and  foolishness  (rib™:),  are  the  in 
ternal  and  the  external  side  of  the  one  ungodly  and 
wicked  nature.  "  The  evil  eye  "  is  notorious  in  the 
East ;  here  it  is  the  description  of  an  envious  look. 


DOCTEIXAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  the  parallel  passage  in  Matthew. 

2.  The  Jews  have  fallen  through  their  Sabbath  or 
Rest-day  traditions  into  eternal  unrest,  through  their 
law  of  purification  into  moral  defilement,  through 
their  many  baptisms  into  an  abiding  lack  of  baptism, 
through  their  service  of  the  letter  into  Talmudist 
fables,  through  their  separation  into  dispersion  all 
over  the  world,  through  their  millenarian  Messiah- 
ship  into  enmity  to  Christ,  through  their  trifling  with 
the  blessing  into  the  power  of  the  curse.     The  irony 
of  the  Spirit,  that  He   punishes   extremes   by  ex 
tremes. 

3.  The  prophecy  of  Isaiah  (ch.  xxix.  13)  pronoun 
ces  a  condemnation,  always  in  force,  upon  all  dead 
and   fanatical   zeal,  and  upon  all  mere  ceremonial 
worship  and  work. 

4.  Zeal  for  traditional  observances  in  its  abiding 
conflict  with  the  eternal  commandments  of  God  and 
laws  of  humanity.     The  conflict  between  false  eccle- 
siasticism  and  morality.    The  contradiction  of  fanat 
icism  has  for  its  foundation  an  evil  bias  towards  ex 
ternalizing  the  inner  life.     The  worm  of  superstition 
is  unbelief;  the  worm  of  fanaticism  is  religious  death 
or  atheism ;  the  worm  of  hypocritical  outside  reli 
gion  is  impiety.     For  the  conflict  between  human 
fanatical  ecclesiasticism  and  the  divine  fundamental 
commandments  of  morality,  see  the  history  of  By- 
zantism  and  Romanism, 


THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDING  TO   MARK. 


5.  Tradition  and  human  ordinances  identical. 
Tradition  needs  continual  reform  through  the  law 
of  God ;  and  human  ordinances,  through  the  living 
development  of  this  law. 

C.  Contrast  between  external  and  internal  fellow 
ship  ;  i.  e.t  between  being  excommunicated,  and  being 
out  of  the  Church. 

HOM1LETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  on  Matthew. — Christ  in  judgment  upon  human 
tradition. — Christ  the  Deliverer  of  His  disciples:  1. 
The  Originator,  2.  the  Defender,  S.  the  Guardian,  4. 
the  Director  and  Consummator,  of  their  freedom. — 
Christ  and  Christianity  a  hundred  times  exposed  to 
spiritual  censure:  1.  the  censure  of  school-learning 
(theology) ;  2.  of  the  tradition  of  the  elders  (clerical 
office) ;  3.  of  the  synagogue  (popular  assembly). — 
Christ  and  tradition  :  1.  He  is  the  foundation  or  kernel 
of  all  true  internal  tradition ;  2.  therefore  He  unites 
in  one  and  renews  all  external  tradition ;  8.  and  He  is 
the  Judge  of  all  externalized  and  impious  tradition. — 
The  conflict  between  the  law  and  human  ordinances, 
or  between  ecclesiasticism  and  morality.  It  is,  1.  an 
unnatural  conflict,  for  true  ecclesiasticism  and  true 
morality  can  never  come  into  collision.  2.  It  is  a 
light  conflict,  when  false  morality  contends  with  true 
ecclesiasticism.  3.  It  is  a  critical  conflict,  when 
false  ecclesiasticism  fights  against  true  morality. 
4.  There  is  a  frightful  doom  upon  both,  when  false 
ecclesiastioism  and  false  morality  struggle  with  each 
other. — The  old  conflict  between  fanaticism  and  hu 
manity.  Ecclesiastical  systems  which  bury  piety 
(household  relations,  filial  obligations,  etc.)  condemn 
themselves. — The  indivisible  unity  of  faiih  and  lovo, 
of  piety  and  duty. —  The  fearful  perversion  of  the 
conflict  between  divine  revelation  and  human  sin 
into  a  contradiction  between  the  divine  and  the 
human  nature. — The  triumph  of  human  ordinance  is 
always  upon  the  ruins  of  the  law  of  faith. — To  enjoy 
with  thankfulness,  is  the  sanctification  of  enjoyment, 
1  Tim.  iv.  4. — In  the  place  of  the  washing  of  hands 
before  meat,  has  come  in  the  folding  of  hands. 
Therefore  we  must  mind  the  reality  of  the  svmbol, 
even  in  this  latter  case. — Isaiah,  Christ,  and  the  Re 
formation,  agreeing  in  their  judgment  upon  what  is 
true  and  what  is  false  worship  of  God. —  The  right 
process  of  a  true  reformation :  1.  It  distinguishes 
between  spirit  and  flesh,  between  the  internal  and 
the  external.  2.  It  fights  against  the  false  inter 
mixtures  of  the  two,  in  which  the  spirit  is  made  sub 
servient  to  the  flesh,  and  the  internal  to  the  external. 
3.  It  seeks  to  connect  the  two  aright,  so  that  the 
spirit  may  make  the  flesh  its  own  and  glorify  it.  4. 
It  therefore  contends  also  against  a  false  and  un 
natural  separation  between  the  two. — The  purity  and 
the  purifying  power  of  the  great  divine  economy  of 
nature. — Christianity  has  consecrated  even  natural 
infirmity ;  or,  a  beam  of  the  glorification  which 
shines  upon  the  dark  natural  ways  of  men. — The  de 
cisive  objection  against  human  ordinances,  that  they 
vainly  attempt  to  effect  symbolically  a  purity  which 
actual  life  better  provides  for :  1.  Holy  water,  God's 
streams;  2.  arbitrary  penances,  divine  burdens;  3. 
ecclesiastical  purgatory  fires,  God's  salting  fires. — 
The  evil  things  which  proceed  from  the  heart  and 
defile  the  man.  See  Critical  A'otes  or.  ver.  21. 

STARKE: — MAJUS: — As  Christ  and  His  disciples 
were  not  without  their  slanderers,  so  the  devout  are 
never  without  their  accusers  and  rebukers,  1  Pet.  ii. 
12. — Nova  MM.-  Tab. : — From  Jerusalem  hypocrisy 


went  forth  into  all  the  land. — HEDINGER: — What  is 
the  dross  to  the  pure  cold  ?  what  the  inventions  of 
men  to  the  truth  of  God?  what  superstition  to  faith  1 
— QUESNEL: — As  man  may  dishonor  God  by  over 
much  caring  for  beauty  and  external  purity,  Isa.  iii- 
16,  so  God  is  honored  by  the  neglect  of  these  things, 
when  that  neglect  springs  from  humiliation  of  self 
and  true  mortification,  Jonah  iii.  6-10. — "We  must 
wash  the  heart  after  having  been  defiled  by  the 
world ;  that  is,  we  must  test  ourselves  and  cleanse 
ourselves  of  sin,  Job  i.  5. —  MAJI;S: — With  hypo 
crites,  regard  to  man  and  human  ordinances  haa 
more  weight  than  the  commandments  of  God. — The 
hypocrisy  of  hypocrites  must  be  revealed. — CRAMER: 
— The  enemies  of  the  truth  must  be  confounded  by 
the  word  of  God. — CANSTEIN: — The  true  worship  of 
God  is  the  union  of  the  heart  with  Him. — Men  com 
monly  do  willingly  and  cheerfully  all  things  that  do 
not  set  them  about  changing  their  own  hearts. — • 
Self-love,  or  the  selfish  mind,  is  so  mad,  that  it  pre 
fers  expending  its  care  upon  pots  arid  cups  rather 
than  upon  itself.  —  Many  external  ceremonies  and 
human  ordinances  are  not  good  in  the  Church  of 
God ;  for,  those  who  are  bent  upon  rigidly  observing 
them  easily  come  to  forget,  or  postpone  to  them,  the 
true  commandments  of  God. — QUESNEL  : — The  oj>en- 
ly  impious  do  not  dishonor  the  truth  of  the  divine 
law  so  much  by  their  evil  life,  as  those  do  who  give 
themselves  out  to  be  lovers  of  the  law  of  God,  and 
yet  falsely  interpret  it. — After  God,  our  parents  art" 
most  important ;  and  them  their  children  should 
honor  as  the  channel  of  the  first  gifts  ol  God — na 
ture,  life,  nourishment,  and  education. — Bibl.  Wirt. : 
— Christian  children  should  learn  well  the  fourth  and 
fifth  commandments. — QUESNEL: — Man  may  disguise 
his  godlcssncss  under  the  fairest  show  of  piety,  but 
God  sees  it  nevertheless;  and,  as  He  condemns  it 
now,  He  will  hereafter  make  it  manifest  to  all  the 
world. — MAJUS  : — Vows  against  the  honor  of  God 
are  sinful,  and  must  not  be  paid. — Bibl.  Wirt. : — He 
who  departs  from  God's  word  in  one  point,  and  in 
that  point  prefers  the  ordinances  of  men,  may  be 
come  so  thoroughly  entangled  as  not  again  to  escape, 
Tit.  i.  15. — In  the  New  Testament,  the  making  dis 
tinctions  of  meats  is  classed  among  the  works  of  the 
devil,  1  Tim.  iv.  1-3. — CANSTEIN: — All  depends  upon 
the  state  of  the  heart :  as  that  is,  we  are. — As  the 
heart  is  the  source  of  all  evil,  we  should  carefully 
watch  its  issues,  Jer.  xvii.  9. 

SCHLEIERMACHER  : — This  was  the  sense  in  which 
the  Lord  Himself  said  that  His  yoke  was  easy  and 
His  burden  light;  for  He  contrasted  Himself,  and  the 
fellowship  which  He  would  found  upon  His  own 
name,  with  the  yoke  and  the  manifold  external  bur 
dens  which  the  elders  were  never  weary  of  imposing 
upon  the  Jews. — Those  who  rest  wholly  on  external 
things  have  always  the  same  vain  labor  as  the  Phari 
sees  ;  and  this  has  its  ground  in  a  lack  of  confidence. 
It  springs  from  the  fact  that  man  can  never  have  so 
much  firm  assurance  concerning  that  which  is  not  the 
truth  as  he  can  concerning  that  which  is  the  truth ; 
and  this  unrest  manifests  itself  in  looking  anxiously 
at  the  letter,  and  in  seeking  after  external  uniformity. 
The  greater  the  number,  the  greater  their  hope  of 
internal  confidence:  of  that  which  is  strictly  internal 
they  have  nothing. — This  also  He  would  say,  that 
whosoever  contributes  to  confirm  such  notions  in  the 
minds  of  men,  and  make  their  notions  of  God's  ser 
vice  purely  external,  leads  them  thereby  away  from 
the  true  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and 
seeks  xo  give  their  ideas  of  God  such  a  dii  ectioa  and 


CHAP.  VII.  24-31. 


Buch  a  form,  that  they  no  longer  represent  to  them 
selves  that  God  who  will  be  worshipped  in  spirit  and 
in  truth,  but  an  imaginary  Being,  such  as  the  Gen 
tiles  frame  in  their  imaginations. — The  same  feeling 
which  leads  to  the  honor  of  father  and  mother  leads 
*o  the  honor  of  our  Father  in  heaven. — GOSSNER: — 


Manifestly,  wicked  human  ordinances  do  not  injure 
the  divine  doctrine  so  much  as  specious  and  seeming 
ly  holy  superstitious  inventions  and  false  interpreta 
tions,  which  are  received  with  confidence  by  thd 
weak  devout,  and  held  fast  with  stubborn  perti 
nacity. 


3.  The  Withdrawal  of  Jesus  to  the  Gentile  Border*  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  to  the  District  of  Decapvli* 

TJie  Woman  of  Canaan.     VERS.  24-31. 

(Parallel  :  Matt.  xv.  21-29.) 

24  And  from  thence  he  arose,  and  went  into  the  borders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,1  and  en 
tered  into  an  house,  and  would  have  no  man  know  it:  but  [and]  he  could  not  be  hid. 

25  For  a  certain  woman,  whose  young  daughter  had  an  unclean  spirit,  heard  of  him,9  and 

26  came  and  fell  at  his  feet;   (The  woman  was  a  Greek,  a  Syrophenician  by  nation,)  and 

27  she  besought  him  that  he  would  cast  forth  the  devil  out  of  her  daughter.     But  Jesus 
said3  unto  her,  Let  the  children  first  be  filled  :  for  it  is  not  meet  to  taky  the  children's 

28  bread,  and  to  cast  it  unto  the  [little]  dogs.     And  she  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Yes, 

29  Lord  :  yet  the  [little]  dogs  under  the  table  eat  of  the  children's  crumbs.     And  "he  said 

30  unto  her,  For  this  saying  go  thy  way;   the  devil  is  gone  out  of  thy  daughter.     And 
when  she  was  come  to  her  house,  she  found  the  devil  gone  out,  and  her  daughter  lai'd 

31  upon  the  bed.4    And  again,  departing  from  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  he  carne  unfco1 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  through  the  midst  of  the  coasts  of  Decapolis. 


1  Vcr.  21—  "Opia:  Lachmann,  after  B.,  D.,  L.,  A.    Kai  StSairos  is  wanting  in  B.,  L.,  A.,  &c.    Tischendorf  and  Meyer 
emit  it  ;  taken  from  Matt.  xv.  21. 

2  Ver.  25.  —  Tischendorf,  after  B.,  L.,  A.,  Versions:  dAA'  fvOvs  a.KOv<ra<ra  yvfjj. 

3  Ver.  27.—  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf:   KCU  tAeyei/,  after  B.,  L.,  A.,  &c.  (D.  :  «ai  Ae'y"!   Vulgate:  que  dixit).    And 
this  is  more  in  keeping  ;  for  it  is  not  a  definitive  utterance,  like  the  6  Se  'Ir)<rous  tlirev. 

*  Ver.  30.  —  See  Meyer,  concerning  the  inversions  of  this  clause.  [Lachmann  and  Tischendorf,  after  B.,  P.,  L.,  A., 
Versions,  have  adopted  the  transposition:  TO  iraiSiov  fi(fi\r)ti.<!vov  e;ri  K\Cvr)i>  KO.I  TO  Sai^oviov  tfeArjAuOos.  The  Received 
Text  is  to  he  retained  ;  the  reading  of  Lachmann  is  accounted  for  from  the  fact,  that  the  copyisi  passed  immediately  from 
the  Kai  following  efeAijAufJo?  to  the  (cat  in  ver.  31,  so  that  the  clause,  Kai  T"I\V  Bvyar.  to  xAi'rijs,  was  left  out,  and  was"  after 
wards  inserted  in  the  wrong,  hut  what  seemed  to  be  the  more  fitting,  place.  Hence  the  clause,  8vyar.  to  /cAin)?,  and  not 
the  clause,  TO  Sai^ov.  <=£  eArjA.,  is  the  omitted  and  restored  one  ;  so  that  all  the  variations  in  the  readings  arj  found  in  the 
former  and  not  the  latter.  Meyer,  in  loco.—£d.] 

4  Ver.  31.  —  Grieshach,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  after  weishty  authorities,  read  eis  instead  of  np6<;  (as  in  Mark  iii.  7). 
Lachmann  and  Tischendorf,  after  B.,  I).,  L.,  A.,  Coptic,  Ethiopian,  Syriac,  Vulgate,  Saxon,  Itala,  read  fjAfle  Sia.  2t£oicos 
instead  of  KO.I  2tSwi<os  ^A0e. 

on  Matthew,  xv.  21,  Critical  Note,  p.  281.—  And  en- 
tered  into  an  house.—  Here  also  He  had  friends 
and  dependants,  as  He  had  in  the  opposite  direction, 
on  the  borders  of  Peroa. 

Ver.  20.  A  Gentile,  or  Greek.  —  'E\\T7m, 
according  to  the  Jewish  phraseology  of  the  time,  in 
dicating  a  Gentile  woman  generally.  This  was  not 
merely  the  result  of  the  intercourse  of  the  Jews  with 
the  Greeks  specially  ;  but  it  sprang  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  Greeks  and  in  Greece  they  saw  the  most 
finished  and  predominant  exhibition  of  this  world's 
culture  and  glory.  Syrophenician,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Ai/8ix*>oii>n«?,  the  Phoenicians  of  Africa,  that 
is,  Carthage  (Strabo).  The  Tex.  Rcc.  has  2upo$>of- 
vuraa.  ;  but  the  true  reading  wavers  between  2vpo<7>o<- 
viKiaaa.  (Codd.  A.,  K.,  &c.,  Lachmann)  and  2upa- 
*oii>iW<ra  (Tischeudorf,  after  Codd.  E.,  F.,  &c.). 
Thus  she  was  a  Phoenician-Syrian  woman:  most 
generally  viewed,  a  Gentile  ;  more  specially,  a  Sy 
rian  ;  and  still  more  specifically,  a  Phoenician.  Phoe 
nicia  belonged  to  the  province  of  Syria.  But  the 
word  may  also,  more  precisely  still,  describe  tha 
Syrian  of  Phoenicia,  the  Canaanite  woman  (Mat 
thew). 

Ver.  30.  And  her  daughter  laid  upon  the 
bed.  —  A  sign  of  her  perfectly  tranquil  condition* 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

See  the  parallel  passage  in  Matthew,  and  the  pre 
liminary  summary  of  the  foregoing  section,  Critical 
Notes,  p.  282. 

Ver.  24.  And  from  thence  He  arose,  and 
went. — That  His  departure  was  at  the  same  time 
a  breaking  away  from  the  Pharisaic  party,  is  emphat 
ically  shown  both  by  Matthew  and  Mark.  His  travel 
ling  towards  the  borders  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  was  the 
prophetic  and  symbolic  representation  of  the  future 
progress  of  Christianity  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gen 
tiles.  So  in  ancient  times  Elijah  travelled  out  of  his 
own  land  into  Phoenicia.  Elijah  was  driven  away  by 
the  ascendency  of  idolatry  in  Israel;  Christ  was 
driven  away  by  ascendency  of  a  hierarchy  and  of  a 
traditionalism  which  in  his  eyes  was  apostasy  from 
the  law  of  God,  and  therefore  idolatry.  Yet  Jesus 
did  not  yet  separate  from  His  unbelieving  people ; 
He  did  not  actually  go  into  Phoenicia,  but  only  into 
the  adjoining  borders  of  Galilee  (ei'y  TO.  utOopix),  that 
is,  into  the  district  of  the  tribe  of  Asher.  But  after 
wards,  during  His  travels  among  the  mountains  and 
on  His  return  to  the  Galilean  sea,  He  actually  passed 
through  the  Sidonian  region.  On  those  travels,  see 


THE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING   TO   MARK. 


the  demon  had  previously  driven  her  hither  and 
thither.  But  there  is  also  an  intimation  of  her  ex 
haustion  after  the  last  paroxysm;  and  this  is  one 
more  instance  of  that  gradual  restoration  which  Mark 
loves  to  describe.  The  arrival  of  her  mother,  who 
was  the  subject  of  healing  faith,  perfected  then  her 
new  life  and  vigor. 

Ver.  31.  Through  Sidon.— Meyer  thinks  that 
the  analogy  of  Tupov  requires  us  to  understand  the 
town  of  Sidon.  But  the  coasts  of  Tyre  do  not  refer 
to  Tyre  as  a  city,  but  to  Tyre  as  a  country.  Thus 
«ve  agree  with  Ewald,  that  only  the  travelling  through 
the  district  of  Sidon  is  settled.  The  direction  of  the 
journey  was  first  northward  towards  Lebanon ;  thence 
from  the  foot  of  Lebanon  northeasterly,  and  back 
through  the  district  of  Decapolis,  that  is,  back 
through  the  region  which  lay  to  the  east,  or  the 
farther  side,  of  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  to  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  On  Decapolis, 
comp.  WINKR,  and  the  Critical  Notes  on  Matthew 
xv.  21. 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  on  the  parallel  passage  in  Matthew. 

2.  The  circumstance  that  Mark  passes  over  the 
mediation  of  the  disciples  on  behalf  of  the  Gentile  wo 
man,  is  explained  by  the  critics  in  various  ways,  after 
their  favorite  fashion  of  external  comparison.    Meyer 
thinks  Matthew's  the  original  account.  But  if  we  look 
at   internal  motives,  this   whole  intervening   occur 
rence,  which  would  be  very  easily  understood  by  the 
Jewish-Christian   readers   of  Matthew,  would    not, 
without  some  commentary,  be  at  all  intelligible  to 
the  Gentile-Christian    readers   of  Mark.      Matthew 
gave  prominence  to  the  points  which  proved  to  the 
Jewish-Christian  how  strictly  Christ  remained,  during 
His  work  in  the  flesh,  within  the  limits  of  His  call 
ing  ;   and  that  He  received  the  Gentile  woman  into 
communion   and   fellowship  of  His   healing  works, 
only  on  account  of  her  strong  faith,  attested  by  the 
Israelite  witness  of  the  disciples  themselves.     This 
motive  had  no  force  in  Mark's  account.     Hence  he 
might,  in  harmony  with  his  own  design,  paraphrase 
the  repelling  word  of  the  Lord,  modifying  it  accord 
ing  to  its  inner  meaning ;  and  we  need  not,  with 
Meyer,  attribute  it  to  the  "  softening  down  of  later 
tradition." 

3.  As  Christ,  in  the  former  narrative,  let  a  ray 
of  His  transfiguring  glory  fall  upon  the  low  region 
of  meats  and  the  "  draught,"  so  here  He  casts  one 
upon  the  poor  dog.    Under  the  light  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  everything  common  and  natural  obtains 
a  higher  meaning ;  it  obtains  a  value  in  the  econo 
my  of  God,  and  as  a  figure  of  the  relations  of  His 
kingdom.     The  place  of  daily  corruption  is  a  figure 
of  the  purifying  grave  and  kingdom  of  the  dead ; 
the  dog  a  figure  of  the  Gentile  world.      Sin  remains 
more  than  ever  condemned,  but  only  that  it  may 
be  made  subservient  to  the  judgments  and  honor  ;f 
God. 

4.  As  the  earnest  coming  of  the  Syrophenician 
woman  evinced   a   strong  susceptibility  among  the 
Phoanicians,  humbled  by  many  severe  judgments,  it 
was  needful  that  Christ  should  for  the  present  leave 
this  country,  hi  order  that  His  Jewish  people  might 
not  be  alienated  by  his  premature  labors  among  the 
Gentiles.     But  He  left  the  region  with  the  glad  anti 
cipation  that  the  prophecy  of  Ps.  ii.  8  would  one  day 
be  fulfilled. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  on  Matthew. — A  solemn  sign,  when  Jesaa 
only  seems  to  go  forth. — The  travels  of  Jesus  to 
wards  west,  north,  east,  south :  also  a  sign. — Jesus 
has  everywhere  His  hidden  friends. — He  could  not 
remain  hidden :  that  is,  1.  He  hid  from  Himself,  in 
His  humility,  the  consciousness  of  the  great  influcnco 
of  His  majesty ;  2.  He  sacrificed  His  rest  to  the  rest 
lessness  of  passionate  men ;  3.  He  ever  submitted 
His  human  will  to  the  ruling  will  of  His  Father. — 
The  work  of  the  Son,  under  His  Father's  government, 
though  free,  yet  conditioned:  1.  In  Nazareth,  Hia 
own  city,  He  could  not  reveal  Himself;  2.  in  the 
dark  boundary  of  heathenism,  He  could  not  be  hid 
den. — The  Gentile  longing  everywhere  feels  from 
afar  and  seeks  after  salvation,  whilst  the  Jews  rejec" 
it  before  their  very  eyes.  (The  nobleman  at  Caper 
naum ;  Cornelius,  Acts  x. ;  the  Canaanitish  woman 
the  symbolical  man  of  Macedonia,  Acts  xvi.  9.)— « 
The  Gentiles  likened  to  the  dogs  (house-dogs,  not 
wild  ones),  not  to  awaken,  but  to  humble  a  fanatical 
party  spirit:  1.  Unclean  indeed,  and  without  tha 
natural  gift  to  distinguish  the  pure  from  the  impure ; 
2.  but  modest,  tractable,  docile,  thankful  table- 
companions  of  unthankful  children. — Christ  present 
with  His  fulness  of  help,  wherever  there  is  the  slight 
est  germ  of  faith. — "  For  this  saying."  Faith  mani 
fest  in  new  and  wonderful  words:  1.  Its  source, 
words  unspeakable  (Rom.  viii.  2G) ;  2.  its  expression, 
new  words  of  the  Spirit,  clear  and  joyful  in  confes 
sion,  preaching,  and  prayer  ;  3.  its  glory,  the  speak 
ing  with  new  tongues. — The  regeneration,  sanctifica- 
tion,  and  glorification  of  speech. — Christ,  the  terroi 
of  evil  spirits  far  beyond  His  own  personal  mani 
festation. — The  great  sign  which  the  Lord  gave  His 
disciples,  that  the  door  of  the  Gentile  world  was 
open. — Even  among  a  people  of  Moloch-worshippers, 
maternal  love  was  not  extinct. — Humility  the  test 
of  faith. — Humility  the  deep  ground  into  which  all 
the  streams  of  heavenly  blessing  are  poured. — The 
Lord  is  high,  and  yet  hath  respect  unto  the  lowly, 
Ps.  cxiii.  5-7. — As  Mary  prophesied  in  her  song  of 
praise,  such  was  Christ's  rule. — The  tarrying  of  Je 
sus  in  the  mountain-range  of  Lebanon,  a  silent  anti 
cipation  of  His  entrance  into  the  heathen  world  ;  as 
the  tarrying  in  the  wilderness  was  an  anticipation  of 
His  entrance  into  Israel. 

STARKE  : — CAXSTEIN  : — Christ's  travels  from  one 
place  to  another. — QDESNEL  : — A  servant  of  Christ 
in  the  Gospel  may  indeed  remain  hidden,  but  it  must 
be  so  as  not  to  incur  the  shame  of  neglecting  any 
duty  owing  to  his  neighbor. — CRAMER: — When  we 
pursue  honor  in  an  unreasonable  manner,  it  fiit>3 
from  us ;  when  we  fly  from  it,  it  pursues  us. — QUES- 
NEL : — Every  sin  is  an  unclean  spirit  which  possesses 
the  sinner ;  from  Jesus  we  must  in  all  humility,  every 
man  for  himself,  seek  the  only  remedy. — Sufferings 
urge  men  to  seek  God  :  happy  those  who  use  them 
to  that  end. — Christ  is  still,  and  for  ever,  the  Saviour 
of  -the  Gentiles,  Rom.  iii.  29.— Parents  should  feel 
the  utmost  anxiety  on  account  of  their  children,  that 
they  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  Satan  and  led 
back  to  God. — LANGE  : — The  sharper  the  test,  the 
more  blessing  does  it  bring  when  believingly  endured, 
— Bibl.  Wirt. : — Faith  in  the  heart  permits  no  dis- 
placence  against  God's  rule  to  arise  in  the  soul. 
However  God  disposes,  and  whatever  He  says,  must 
be  best,  1  Pet.  v.  o,  C. — HKDI-NGKR  : — Perseveranca 
presses  through,  and  a  good  warfare  obtains  tin 


CHAP.  Vn.  32-37. 


prize. — QUESNEL: — It  is  a  great  consolation  to  a 
Christian  mother  when  God  converts,  in  answer  to 
her  prayer,  a  daughter  possessed  by  a  worldly  spirit. 
But  how  little  prayer  is  urged  for  that  blessing ! — 
RIEGER: — A  very  little  word,  fulling  into  a  softened, 
broken,  and  humbled  heart,  works  great  things. — 
Faith  derives  greater  advantage  and  strength  from 
bumble  submission  and  willing  acknowledgment  of 
its  unworthiness  than  from  anything  else. — BRAUXE  : 
—Let  every  one  limit  himself  to  the  field  of  labor 
which  God  has  appointed  to  him  :  he  will  soon  see 
whether  or  not  God  gives  him  a  commission  to  go 
beyond  it. — Let  no  one  be  offended  if  he  is  hemmed 
in  by  a  narrow  limit,  according  to  God's  will.  Holy 
charity  and  heroic  love  are  all  in  all. — SCIILEIER- 
HACIIKR  : — For  this  word,  r/o  tliy  way.  It  was  not 
merely  a  word  of  faith,  but  such  an  answer,  too,  as 
fell  in  with  our  Saviour's  design.  Without  abolishing 
the  distinction  between  those  who  belonged  to  the 
people  of  the  old  covenant  and  those  who  were 
idolaters,  it  yet  threw  such  a  veil  over  the  distinction 


that  many  demonstrations  of  love  might  seem  proper 
to  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other. — GOSSNER,  on  ver. 
24 : — Many  might  remain  hidden  enough,  but  thej 
will  not. — A  seemingly  great  severity  is  often  a  prep 
aration  for  great  benefactions. — BAUKR: — The  firsl 
act  of  salvation  in  the  Gentile  world. — A.HLFELP:, 
— Persevering  faith  is  sure  to  win  its  object.  When 
a  heavy  cross  weighs  thee  down,  seek  the  liirht 
of  Christ's  countenance ;  hold  on  in  faith,  and  doubt 
not ;  He  will  give  at  last  all  that  thou  needest.— 
THOMASIUS  : — How  the  Lord  awakens  faith  in  the 
hearts  of  men. — GREILING  : — The  time  of  suffering 
is  a  time  of  test. — HARTOG  : — The  three  stages  of 
victorious  faith:  1.  It  looks  with  longing  at  the  di 
vine  Saviour ;  2.  it  waits  with  all  humility  for  help  ; 
3.  it  holds  fast  its  hope  with  firm  confidence. — BO- 
DECKER  : — Wherefore  doth  God  delay  His  help  ? — 
C.  G.  HOFFMANN  : — The  mighty  word  of  faith  :  I  will 
not  let  Thee  go. — DITTMAR: — Great  faith  in  its  three 
stages :  1.  Its  stage  of  distress  ;  2.  its  stage  of  sift 
ing  ;  3.  its  stage  of  confirmation. 


Lacl 


4.   The  Healing  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Man.     VERS.  32-37. 
(Parallel :  Matt.  xv.  29-31.) 

32  And  they  bring  unto  him  one  that  was  deaf,1  and  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech 

33  [a  stammerer]  ;  and  they  beseech  him  to  put  his  hand  upon  him.     And  he  took  him 
aside  from  the  multitude,  and  put  his  fingers  into  his  ears,  and  he  spit,  and  touched  his 

34  tongue  :  And,  looking  up  to  heaven,  he  sighed,  and  saith  unto  him,  Ephphatha,  that  is, 

35  Be  opened.     And  straightway2  his  ears  were  opened,  and  the  string  of  his  tongue  was 

36  loosed,  and  he  spake  plain.     And  he  charged  them  that  they  should  tell  no  man:  but 

37  the  more  he3  charged  them,  so  much  the   more  a  great  deal  they  published  it;  And 
were  beyond  measure  astonished,  saying,  He  hath  done  all  things  well :   he  maketh 
both  the  deaf  to  hear,  and  the  dumb  to  speak. 

,  u.,  Aversions,  have  KO.I. — Ed.] 

Lachmann,  Tischendorf.    Instead  of  SirfvoixOrjo-av, 

Tischendorf.— Ed.] 

speak.  —  Meyer  opposes  this  translation:  "Kax£b» 
/uo-yiAaAor  is  wrongly  translated,  a  deaf  man  difficult 
of  speech  (see  Beza,  Maldonatus,  De  Wette). — 
Moyi\d\os,  although  it  seems  in  its  formation  to  be 
hard  of  speech,  corresponds  in  the  Septuagint  to  the 
Hebrew  C^X,  dumb.  See  Isa.  xxxv.  5,  &c.  Hence 
it  is  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  (Vulgate,  Luther,  Calo- 
vius,  Ewald),  which  is  also  confirmed  by  (iAaAour." 
Since  /xo-yiAaAos  does  literally  mean  one  who  speaks 
with  difficulty, — and  it  is  said  of  this  one,  that  after 
his  cure  he  spoke  bpOus  (not  simply  he  spoke), — the 
meaning  of  the  words  is  sufficiently  established. 
With  deafness  there  is  connected  a  disturbance  of 
the  organs  of  speech,  or  a  general  perversion  of 
speech. 

Ver.  33.  Aside  from  the  multitude.— Where 
fore?  1.  He  would  make  no  display  (Theophylact); 
He  would  not  nourish  superstition  (Reinhard) ;  He 
would  have  an  undisiurbed  relation  between  Himself 
and  the  sick  rnan  (Meyer).  This  last  is  the  weakest 
reason  ;  for  we  might  for  the  same  reason  except  the 
same  thing  elsewhere.  Rather  we  may  assume  that 
the  district  of  Dccapolis  was  something  like  the  re 
gion  of  Tyre  and  Sidon :  it  was  not  a  purely  Jewish 
land.  Here  it  was  necessary,  especially  in  this  tirn* 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

See  on  Matthew.— The  healing  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  man  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  is  a  nar 
rative  peculiar  to  Mark.  In  regard  to  time  it  is 
closely  connected  with  the  two  foregoing  events :  oc 
curring  at  the  termination  of  the  Lord's  travels  to 
wards  Phoenicia  and  through  Decapolis  back  to  the 
eastern  border  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Gaulonitis). 
Mark  shows,  in  his  account  of  the  miracles,  a  prefer 
ence  for  those  healings  in  which  the  gradual  pro 
cess  of  the  cure,  as  connected  with  the  instrument 
and  the  development  of  it,  is  vividly  presented. 
Thus,  in  his  account,  the  daughter  of  the  Syro- 
phenician  woman  lies  exhausted  upon  her  bed  after 
her  deliverance.  Thus,  he  represents  Jesus  as  com 
manding  them  to  give  the  daughter  of  Jairus  some 
thing  to  eat.  And  he  alone  records  the  healing  of 
the  blind  man  at  Bethsaida — a  process  which  was 
gradual,  and  performed  in  two  stages.  And  here  he 
alone  communicates  a  narrative  in  which  the  mirac 
ulous  act  of  the  Lord  is  closely  connected  with  the 
application  of  the  saliva. 

Ver.  32.     A  deaf  man,  who  could  not  well 
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of  crisis,  that  He  -jiould  avoid  a  publicity  which 
might  bring  together  the  Gentiles  in  crowds,  excite 
superstition  as  much  as  faith,  and  create  in  the  minds 
of  the  Jews  a  prejudice  against  Him.  In  an  anal 
ogous  manner  the  Lord  acted  in  the  case  of  the  blind 
man  of  eastern  Bethsaida:  He  led  him  altogether 
out  of  the  village.  In  both  cases,  however,  we  must 
remember  that  it  was  a  susceptibility  of  faith  which 
ivas  to  be  gradually  awakened.  See  the  Doctrinal 
Reflections.— A.n&  put  His  fingers.— A  similar 
circumstantial  procedure  we  have  in  the  healing  of 
the  blind  man,  ch.  viii.  "  But  we  are  not  to  assume 
that  Jesus  desired  in  any  sense  to  conceal  the  mirac 
ulous  element  in  the  cures  (LANGE,  Leben  Jcsu,  ii.  1, 
p.  282),  which  would  amount  to  untruth."  Meyer.  But, 
upon  this  principle,  the  disguise  thrown  over  the 
evangelical  truths  of  the  Gospel  through  the  employ 
ment  of  parables,  would  amount  to  untruthfulness. 

And  He  spit. — Spitting,  He  touched  His  tongue. 
Meyer  thinks  that  the  touching  was  the  direct 
spitting  upon  the  tongue.  But  as  the  touching 
(a.TTTf<T0a.i)  is  elsewhere  an  application  of  the  hand, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  He  moistened  His  finger  and 
touched  therewith  the  man's  tongue.  Saliva  used  in 
healing :  here  ;  ch.  viii.  23  ;  John  ix.  6.  De  Wette  : 
Saliva  was  in  antiquity  a  remedy  for  the  eyes  (Plin. 
H.  N.  28,  7  ;  Tacit.  Hist.  4,  21  ;  Sueton.  Vesp.  Cp. 
7;  Tanehuma,  f.  10,  2;  Sanhed.,  f.  101,  1;  Hieros. 
Sotah,  f.  16,  4  ;  Vajikra  Rabba,  f.  175,  2.  Comp. 
WETSTEIN  and  LIGHTFOOT,  ad  Joh.  ix.  6).  Meyer: 
u  The  saliva  is,  like  the  oil  (ch.  vi.  1 3),  to  be  regarded 
as  a  conductor  of  the  miraculous  power."  Yet  it 
was  not  applied  in  the  cure  of  the  ear,  but  only  in 
the  healing  of  the  tongue  here,  as  ch.  viii.  in  the 
healing  of  the  eyes.  Wherefore  then  was  this  dis 
tinction?  Probably  because  the  saliva  was  better 
suited  to  be  a  symbolical  medium  for  the  awakening 
of  faith,  and  it  was  never  wont  to  be  applied  to  the 
ear. 

Ver.  34.  Looking  up  to  heaven,  He  sighed. 
— Manifestly  the  sighing  of  prayer.  How  much  more 
easily  He  seemed  to  accomplish  His  healing  on  other 
occasions  !  Or  was  deafness,  in  its  spiritual  signi 
ficance,  much  worse  than  blindness  and  possession  ; 
and  did  the  Lord  intend  to  signify  that  ?  We  assume, 
1.  that  in  this  half-heathen  district,  more  imperfect 
and  disturbed  forms  of  faith  presented  themselves  to 
Him,  which  made  the  healing  on  His  part  more  of  a 
conflict ;  and  2.  that  in  this  half-heathen  district, 
where  they  generally  believed  in  demigods  and  magic, 
He  desired  to  make  more  definitely  prominent  His 
own  dependence  on  God  the  Father.  For  the  like 
reason — that  is,  because  the  Pharisees  had  blas 
phemed  the  source  of  His  miraculous  power — He 
accomplished  the  raising  of  Lazarus  before  the  Jews 
from  Jerusalem  in  connection  with  a  loud  prayer  to 
the  Father ;  and  in  healing  the  man  born  blind,  John 
ix.,  He  joined  with  Himself  in  the  work  the  temple- 
fountain  Siloam,  the  holy  spring  of  the  priests.  3. 
Since  the  Lord  could  not  influence  the  deaf  man  by 
word,  it  was  necessary  that  He  should  influence  Him 
by  a  strongly  speaking  sign. — Mark  everywhere  sets 
a  special  mark  on  the  sighing  of  the  Lord,  as  also 
upon  His  manner  of  looking :  comp.  ch.  viii.  12. 
Meyer  remarks,  and  rightly,  that  this  sigh  was  at  the 
eame  time  a  sigh  of  painful  sympathy. — Ephphatha. 
— An  Aramaean  word,  in  the  Imperative:  Be  thou 
opened.  Related,  though  not  identical,  is  the  Hebrew 
nro,  in  the  Imper.  Niphal. 

Ver.  35.  And  the  string  of  His  tongue  was 


loosed.— Thus  he  did  not  merely  speak  with  diffi. 
culty  on  account  of  his  being  dumb,  as  Olsbausen 
supposes. 

Ver.  36.  But  the  more  He  charged  them 
— The  stronger  His  prohibition  was,  the  more  it 

snkindled    a   desire  to   spread  the   report   of   the 

airacle. 

Ver.  37.  He  hath  done  all  things  well ;  tha* 
is,  in  the  healing. — Thence  they  draw  the  conclusion: 
As  well  the  deaf,  He  hath,  &c. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Nothing  is  more  instructive  and  full  of  signifi 
cance  than  the  prudence  of  our  Lord  in  respect  to 
the  publication  of  His  miracles,  as  soon  as  He  had 
entered  the  borders  of  the  land  where  there  were 
closer  relations  with   heathenism,  and   the  people 
were  more  infected  by  heathen  views: — the  history 
of  the  woman  of  Canaan,  the  present  narrative,  and 
the  healing  of  the  blind  man  in  eastern  Bethsaida, 
all  illustrate  this.    The  reason  was,  that  Christ  would 
have  a  monotheistic  faith,  which  traces  all  up  to  God 
the  Father  as  the  final  source,  and  that  He  would  not 
suffer  His  divine  power  of  healing  to  be  mingled  and 
debased  with  superstitious  and  magical  notions.  Thia 
holy  prudence  will  explain  many  and  great  restraints 
upon  the  full  influence  of  Christianity  in  the  heathen 
or  heathen-Christian  world,  down  to  the  present  day. 

2.  We  may  compare  the  doxology  of  this  people, 
ver.  37,  with  the  doxologies  of  ch.  i.  27 ;  ii.  12 ;  iii. 
11.  &c.     Matthew  explains:   They  glorified  the  God 
of  Israel. 

3.  It  must  be  particularly  observed  here  also, 
that  Jesus  could  affect  this  deaf  and  dumb  man  only 
through  His  glance,  His  immediate  revelation,  His 
signs,  and  manner  of  action.     So  far  this  instance 
stands  alone;  for  the  youth  who  was  deaf  and  dumb 
through  possession,  ch.  ix.  25,  suffered  not  through 
the  sealing  up  of  his  organs,  but  through  the  perver> 
sion  and  violence  done  to  his  soul.     So  also  the  pos 
sessed  who  was  dumb,  Matt.  ix.  32;   and  the  de 
moniac  who  was  blind  and  dumb,  Matt.  xii.  22. 

4.  Our  Christian   institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  are  an  abiding  monument  of  that  miraculous 
healing  in  the  mountains :  the  natural  development 
of  the  miraculous  act  of  our  Lord.     The  healing  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  by  signs,  was  a  type  of  the  in, 
struction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

5.  The  Romish  rite  of  baptism  relies  especially 
on  this  miraculous  history,  because  it  exhibits  the 
use  of  several  symbolical  elements:    1.   Separation 
from  the  multitude:  dedication  of  Christ  in  baptism. 
2.  The  baptizing  priest  touches,  with  an  Ephphatha, 
the  ears  of  the  infant;  3.  moistens  its  nostrils  with 
saliva;   4.  lays  salt  in  its  mouth.      The  Christian 
Church  should  do  all  this  in  a  real  manner,  and  not 
in  a  symbolical.     As  the  symbol  for  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  reality  of  it,  Christ  instituted  simple 
baptism. 


HOMILETICAL  AND    PRACTICAL. 

Sufferers  to  be  brought  to  Jesus. — The  healing 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  or,  the  double  disease  and 
the  double  cure  in  their  reciprocal  connection.  1.  The 
connection  between  deafness  and  the  inability  to 
speak :  «.  in  physical  things  ;  b.  in  spiritual.  2.  Right 
speaking  conditioned  by  right  hearing;  in  natural 
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•ifc,  in  spiritual  things.— He  who  docs  not  persevere  to 
the  end  in  hearing  aright  will  surely  cease  by  degrees 
to  speak  aright. — The  true  obedience  is  of  eminently 
quick  and  sure  hearing. — The  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  man  in  faith :  1.  He  must  yield  himself 
up  to  be  led  by  the  strange  Wonder-worker,  who  can 
only  speak  to  him  by  looks,  into  the  wilderness ;  2. 
he  must  see  His  signs,  especially  the  signs  of  His 
prayer  and  His  sighing;  3.  he  must  hear  his  word  of 
power,  that  he  may  have  his  hearing  and  be  able 
also  to  speak. — The  holy  care  of  the  Lord  in  all  His 
wonderful  works,  aiming  ever  at  the  glory  of  God's 
name. — How  the  wonder-working  majesty  of  Jesus 
is  jwicealed  in  His  humility. — Christ,  as  He  went  on 
Hi  j  way,  opposed  and  avoided  with  the  same  decided 
earnestness  the  heathenism  which  deified  men  and 
the  world,  and  the  Judaism  which  deified  the  letter 
and  ceremonial  observances. — Christ  had  to  struggle 
as  well  with  superstition  as  with  unbelief,  to  exalt 
both  into  faith. — All  Christ's  miracles  were  to  the 
honor  of  God:  1.  All  His  miracles  were  miracles  of 
prayer,  dependence  on  God,  and  strict  union  with 
His  Father ;  2.  all  His  miracles  were  distinguished, 
not  only  in  their  reason  and  their  end,  but  also  in 
their  form  and  manner,  from  the  magical  works  of 
the  heathen  world. — Christ  ever  conceals  the  thou 
sands  of  His  miracles  by  the  disguise  of  an  unpre 
tending  medium. — Christ  in  His  whole  being  full  of 
saving  power. — The  sighing  of  Christ  and  of  His 
Spirit  (Rom.  viii.  26)  over  the  sin  and  the  misery  of 
humanity  and  the  creature. — The  sympathy  of  Christ. 
— Guilt  and  innocence  in  the  popular  proclamation 
of  Christ's  works. — The  words  of  His  astonished 
people :  He  hath  done  all  things  well :  1.  In  its  hu 
man  limitation  ;  2.  in  its  higher  significance. — Con 
cerning  redemption  as  concerning  the  creation,  the 
word  holds  good,  The  Lord  hath  done  all  things  well 
(Gen.  i.  31):  1.  in  the  whole,  2.  in  the  details. 

STARKE  : — Where  Jesus  goes  in  and  out,  there  is 
nought  but  blessing. — CANSTEIN  : — When  we  look  at 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  it  should  make  us  reverence  all 
the  more  the  glorious  gifts  of  hearing  and  speech, 
and  determine  to  use  botli  prudently  to  the  glory  of 
God. — ZEISICS: — Most  people  can  both  hear  and 
speak  ;  but  how  great  and  how  common  is  spiritual 
deafness  and  dumbness  ! — LUTHKR  : — Christ  begins 
His  cure  with  the  ears,  and  acts  in  accordance  with 
nature;  since  from  hearing  speaking  comes:  0*019 
begets  vwaxu-hv. — LANGE  : — Let  us  seek  silence. — A 
Christian  should  often  sigh  over  spiritual  and  bodily 
misery. — The  ears  should  be  open  for  God,  but  shut 
to  the  devil  and  the  world. — It  is  a  sign  that  the 
tongue  has  been  loosened  by  Christ,  when  the  words 
become  holy,  and  the  new  song  is  sung  to  His  glory 
out  of  a  new  heart. — QUESNEL  : — The  humility  of  the 
benefactor,  and  the  thankfulness  of  him  who  has  re 
ceived  the  benefit,  may  contend  without  damaging 
peace  in  the  heart. — Wondering  at  God's  works  is 
well;  but  it  should  never  end  there. — Nova  Bill. 
Tub. : — God  doeth  all  things  well,  not  only  in  healing 
and  binding  up,  but  also  in  smiting  and  wounding. — 
: — As  Satan  damages  and  ruins  everything, 


so,  on  the  contrary,  Christ  repairs  all  things. — 
BRAUNE: — The  Lord  guides  all  His  own  in  various 
ways,  every  one  in  his  own ;  but  the  goal  for  all  is 
the  great  salvation  longed  for. — Jesus  speaks  th« 
right  language  of  signs  to  the  deaf  and  dumb. — 
GEKLACH  : — The  words,  "He  hath  done  all  things 
well,"  seem  to  express  an  anticipation  of  the  new 
creation. — Jesus  finds  His  glory  in  the  deaf  ears  of 
hardened  sinners,  and  in  the  speechless  or  restrained 
tongues  of  unthankful,  earthly-minded  unbelievers. 
Even  from  among  them  He  takes  many  into  solitude 
with  Him :  His  creating  hand  touches  the  sealed  ear 
and  the  idle  tongue,  His  high  priestly  intercession 
groans  to  the  Father  for  them,  and  often  His  Eph- 
phatha  opens  the  ear  and  looses  the  bonds  of  their 
tongue,  so  that  they  may  speak  plainly. — Lisco  : — 
The  turning  of  the  eyes  of  Jesus  towards  heaven 
should  teach  us  to  expect  our  help  from  thence,  and 
thither  to  direct  our  thanksgivings.  —  SCHLKIEE- 
MACHER  : — That  love  which  could  manifest  itself  so 
mightily  in  the  Redeemer  is  among  us  in  our  benev 
olent  institutions.  But  if  we  ask  what  has  driven 
men  to  think  upon  this,  we  can  say  no  more  than 
that  it  is  the  selfsame  Spirit  of  love  who  is  for  ever 
striving  to  meet  and  overcome  all  the  woes  and  suf 
ferings  of  humanity. — What  a  great  and  wonderful 
word  is  this  "  Be  opened,"  which  the  Redeemer  was 
ever  speaking  throughout  His  whole  manifestation, 
and  the  influences  of  which  have  never  ceased,  but 
will  go  on  until  the  whole  race  of  mankind  have 
come  to  the  hearing  and  knowledge  of  His  salvation, 
and  their  tongues  shall  be  loosed  to  the  praise  of  the 
Most  High  ! — HEUBNER  : — The  significance  of  the 
healing  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  (in  its  spiritual  applica 
tion):  1.  The  person  of  the  wretched  one;  2.  the  lead 
ing  him  to  Jesus;  3.  the  action  of  our  Lord;  4.  His 
looking  up  to  heaven  and  sighing  ;  5.  His  work  ;  6. 
His  prohibition  (the  conversion  of  a  sinner  should 
not  be  boastfully  trumpeted  to  the  world  ;  it  should 
exert  its  influence  silently). — Christ  the  only  Phy 
sician  who  can  repair  the  mischiefs  in  God's  creation. 
— How  much  knowledge  of  God  may  come  through 
the  senses. — BAUER  : — How  many  are  still  deaf  and 
dumb  towards  the  kingdom  of  God  ! 

KLEFEKER: — Even  in  the  sufferings  of  His  crea 
ture  man,  God  finds  His  glory. — REINIIARD: — How 
we,  as  Christians,  should  sanctify  to  our  own  good 
the  defects,  infirmities,  and  sicknesses  of  our  bodies. 
— HUFFELL: — The  Christian's  look  to  heaven. — 
REINIIARD: — The  quiet  unostentatious  zeal  with 
which  Christians  should  do  good. — THIESS  : — The 
deaf  and  dumb  man  is  a  type  of  us. — COUARD  : — 
He  took  him  out  of  the  crowd  apart. — BOIJJIARD  :— 
The  Ephphatha  of  our  Redeemer:  1.  A  word  of 
omnipotence  and  grace  ;  2.  great  and  glorious  in  its 
effect ;  3.  it  is  uttered  to  all  of  us ;  4.  it  w  vain  fo* 
many;  5.  it  proves  its  virtue  on  believer,",  evermore 
beautifully  and  abundantly;  6.  it  will  cue  do y  abol 
ish  for  ever  all  our  fetters. — RAUTKXPFIIO  : — We  bath 
done  all  things  well:  1.  Praise  of  His  yedeciion— 
wonder;  2.  praise  of  11  is benevolcnce--'.ha.r raving; 
3.  praise  of  His  glory — adc  ration. 


THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDING   TO   MARK. 


5.   The  Miraculous  Feeding  of  Four  Thousand.     Cu.  VIII.  1-9. 
(Parallel :  Matt.  xv.  32-39.) 


1  In  those  days  the  multitude  being  very  great,1  and  having  nothing  to  eat,  Jesuj 

2  called  his  disciples  unto  him,  and  saith  unto  them,  I  have  compassion  on    ;he  multitude, 

3  because  they  have  now  been  with  me2  three  days,  and  have  nothing  to  eat;  And  if  £ 
send  them  away  fasting  to  their  own  houses,  they  will  faint  by  the  way :   for  divers  of 

4  them  came  from  far.     And  his  disciples  answered  him,  From  whence  can  a  man  satisfy 

5  these  men  with  bread  here  in  the  wilderness?     And  he  asked  them,  How  many  loaves 

6  have  ye?     And  they  said,  Seven.     And  he  commanded3  the  people  to  sit  down  on  the 
ground :  and  he  took  the  seven  loaves,  and  gave  thanks,  and  brake,  and  gave  to  his 

7  disciples  to  set  before  them  ;  and  they  did  set  them  before  the  people.     And  they  had 

8  a  few  small  fishes :  and  he  blessed,  and  commanded  to  set  them  also  before  them.*     So 
they  did  eat,  and  were  filled:  and  they  took  up  of  the  broken  meat  that  was  left,  seven 

9  baskets.     And  they  that  had  eaten5 were  about  four  thousand:  and  he  sent  them  away. 

1  Ver.  1.— Instead  of  Trct/onrdAAov,  B.,  D.,  G.,  L.,  M.,  A.,  [Vulgate,  Coptic,  Gothic,  Lachmann,  Tischcndorf,]  read  TraAif 
»oAAoC.— The  6  'IrfcroDs  is  probably  an  explanatory  interpolation. 

2  Ver.  2.— Moi  is  wanting  in  B.,  I).,  [Lachmann,  Xischondorf,  Mover.] 

-  Ver.  G.-B.,  I).,  L.,  A.,  [Lachmann,  Tisdioiidurf,  ileycr:]  Trapayye'AAeu 

3.,  L  ,  A.,  M 


8  Ver.  9.— The  oi 


rrapartfoV 
wanting  in  B.,  L.,  A.,  [Tischendorf,  Mey 


,  A.,  [Meyer.] 
er;]  following  ch. 
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EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

See  on  the  parallels  in  Matthew. — Mark's  second 
miraculous  feeding,  with  the  following  events,  stands 
in  the  same  connection  as  Matthew's  with  the  moun 
tain  travels  of  our  Lord.  There  is  not  in  the  slight 
est  particular  a  difference  between  Matthew  and 
Mark.  The  representations  of  the  second  feeding 
are  more  than  ordinarily  alike  in  both:  the  begin 
ning  and  the  end,  especially,  are  essentially  the  same. 

Ver.  7.  And  he  blessed  and  commanded  to 
set  them  also. — The  Evangelist  distinguishes  the 
thanksgiving  over  the  fish  as  a  particular  act,  with 
the  word  e!>\oytio-cis,  while  concerning  the  bread  he 
used  et)xapi<rTTJ<raf.  Both  acts  of  devotion  are  to  be 
regarded  as  benedictions  of  the  food.  But  the  prayer 
of  praise  (fu\uye?v)  is  related  to  the  prayer  of  thanks 
giving,  as  praise  is  related  to  thanks  :  it  is  the  same 
thing  carried  to  its  higher  pitch.  Thar,  the  thanks 
giving  becomes  here  blessing,  characterizes  the  sec 
ond  act  of  the  feeding,  the  festival  anticipatory  of 
the  great  feast ;  and  it  is  all  the  more  sublime  as  be 
ing  pronounced  over  the  IxBvSia  6\iya.  The  follow 
ing  Romanist  distinction  (Reischl)  is  without  founda 
tion  :  "  Thanksgiving  (eucharist)  Jesus  presents  as 
man  (and  High-Priest)  to  the  Father;  but  He  Him 
self,  as  Lord  and  God,  distributes  the  blessing  of 
omnipotence." 

Ver.  8.  Seven  baskets. — Comp.  the  explana 
tions  on  Matthew. 

Ver.  9.  About  four  thousand  men. — Matthew 
adds :  bevvies  women  and  children. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  on  the  parallel  passage  in  Matthew. — The 
divine  side  of  the  second  miraculous  feeding  is  pre 
sented  all  the  more  expressly  and  clearly  by  the  cir 
cumstance,  that  in  the  present  instance  the  multitudes 
of  the  people  were  more  alien,  the  scene  of  it  was  a 
place  more  desolate  and  remote  from  human  habita 
tion,  the  excitement  of  the  people  more  intense  ;  not 


to  mention  that  Christ  had  just  returned  from  an 
extended  and  fatiguing  journey.  As  it  respects  the 
human  side  of  the  miracle,  and  its  relation  to  the 
measure  of  faith,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  cir 
cumstance  that  a  more  abundant  provision  of  food 
is  made  for  a  smaller  number  of  the  fed.  As  it  re 
gards  the  difference  between  the  fragments  gathered 
up  in  the  two  miracles  respectively,  we  have  to  notice 
the  distinction  between  c-TrupiSes  and  KOOXMU:  the 
former  seem  to  have  been  vessels  of  larger  capacity. 

2.  STARKE  : — ~S,Tr\a.y\vi£tnQa.L  means  such  a  feel 
ing  of  compassion  as  not  only  moves  the  mind,  but 
causes  a  physical  emotion — the  rush  of  blood,  }rearn- 
ing  of  the  bowels,  &c. — likewise.     The  word  is  used 
several  times  concerning  our  Saviour  by  the  three 
Evangelists.     The  greater  the  love  of  Jesus  was,  the 
more  susceptible  was  His  sacred  humanity  of  sym 
pathy. 

3.  The  first  miraculous  feeding  took  place  when 
the  malignity  of  Herod  occasioned  the   Lord's  de 
parture  from  Galilee ;  the  second,  after  He  had  re 
tired  from  Galilee  before  the  hierarchical  and  phari- 
saic  party.     Both  times,  as  driven  away,  and  as  a 
refugee,  He  took  upon  Himself,  forgetting  His  owr 
sorrow,  the  needs  of  all  the  people. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  on  Matthew. — Christ's  compassion  towards 
the  people  was  a  compassion  for  their  want  oi'  bread. 
— The  Lord's  resting-place  after  long  travelling. — . 
Christ  does  not  let  His  people  depart  without  food. 
— Where  Christ  is  in  the  midst,  the  multitude  never 
go  away  unfed. — The  rebuke  contained  in  the  exam 
ple  of  the  people,  who  waited  on  Christ  three  days, 
though  they  had  nothing  given  them  to  eit. — The 
impotence  of  the  disciples,  and  the  Lord's  provident 
care. — Christ's  thanksgiving  becomes  blessing,  whilst 
the  provision  is  diminishing. — Christ's  roya.  law  for 
the  table. — The  second  miraculous  feeding  seemingly 
less,  but  in  fact  more,  wonderful  than  the  first.  1. 
Seemingly  less ;  there  was  more  provision,  and  a 
smaller  number.  2.  Really  greater :  a.  in  regard  to 
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the  Lord  (returning  from  long  journey  and  much 
labor) ;  b.  in  regard  to  the  despondency  of  the  dis 
ciples  ;  c.  in  regard  to  the  foreign  elements  of  which 
the  mass  of  this  mountain-people  was  made  up 
(probably  in  part  Gentiles). — Wells  are  made,  as  by 
the  Lord,  so  by  the  pilgrims  of  Zion,  passing  through 
the  valley  of  banishment,  Ps.  Ixxxiv. — The  Lord's 
heavenly  peace  in  His  earthly  need  :  He  is  Himself 
as  a  refugee  in  great  straits,  and  yet  feeds  with  com 
passion  a  host  of  thousands.  ] .  The  peace  of  God 
in  the  forgetfulness  of  His  own  distress.  2.  The 
self-renouncing  love  of  others  in  this  forgetfulness. 
— To-day  He  gives  the  people  a  feast ;  to-morrow  all 
sorrows  await  Him. 

STARKE  : — True  brotherly  love  does  not  look  so 
much  at  the  worthiness  of  the  person  as  at  his  need 
and  misery. — Believers  may  sometimes  fall,  even 
though  Jesus  be  near,  into  temporal  difficulties  and 
need ;  but  they  do  not  and  cannot  come  to  harm  or 
perish,  Rom.  viii.  35-39. — The  Lord  knows  our  need 
earlier  and  better  than  our  complaints  can  tell  Him. 
— OSIAXDER: — How  different  from  these  people  are 
some  Christians  amongst  us,  who  can  scarcely  tarry 
one  hour  with  Christ's  servant-:,  hearing  the  divine 
word  ! — Preachers  should  care  not  only  for  the  souls, 
but  also  for  the  bodies,  of  their  hearers. — NouaB'M. 
Tub. : — When  we  truly  love  Jesus,  we  think  little  of 
the  length  or  hardship  of  the  way  ;  we  care  nothing 
for  want  and  weariness;  but  wait  with  Him,  and 
prefer  the  kingdom  of  God  to  all  other  things. — Our 
unbelieving  heart  hangs  on  the  means,  and  will  be 
lieve  nothing  that  it  does  not  see,  Matt.  vi.  25-30. 
— We  should  thank  God  for  everything,  even  for  our 
scanty  provision ;  He  is  bound  to  us  for  nothing. — 
(The  breaking  of  bread.)  When  God  puts  anything 
into  our  hands,  we  should  not  keep  it  unbroken  for 
ourselves  alone,  but  break  and  dispense  abundantly 
to  others. — CAXSTKIN: — Preachers  should  dispense 
the  food  of  God's  word  among  the  people ;  but  they 
should  give  to  the  multitude  nothing  which  God  lias 
not  first  put  in  their  mouth  and  in  their  heart. — The 
meek  shall  eat  and  be  satisfied,  Ps.  xxii.  2t>. — The 
gifts  of  God  satisfy  the  heart. — In  every  fragment 
there  is  God's  blessing :  therefore  it  is  right  to  gather 
up  the  fragments. — With  God  it  is  all  the  same 
whether  there  be  little  or  much. — SCHLKIERMACIIER: 
— He  kept  them  near  Him,  and  distributed  spiritual 
gifts ;  nor  did  He  remember  their  earthly  need  until 


He  had  found  that  they  were  filled  with  desires  that 
extended  much  further.  And  this  is  the  divine  order, 
in  this  connection,  between  the  spiritual  and  the 
temporal.  All  earthly  things,  so  far  as  they  go 
beyond  necessity,  have  value  only  so  far  as  they  are 
connected  with  the  spiritual. 

HEUB.NER  : — Perseverance  in  hearing  the  word  of 
God. — The  design  of  Providence  in  letting  us  en 
counter  earthly  need. — Have  we  sought  diligently, 
and  first  of  all,  heavenly  things  ?— Trust  in  God 
when  the  season  of  scarcity  comes. — The  prevenient 
providence  of  God,  and  His  anticipating  care. — The 
Christian's  attention  to  his  neighbor's  need. — God 
can  bring  help  by  small  means. — Giving  is  better 
than  receivii'g. — Christ's  miracle  as  a  figure  of  the 
miracle  of  divine  sustentation. — Jesus  as  House 
holder. — The  Christian  householder  after  the  pattern 
of  Jesus:  1.  Watchfulness,  and  attention  to  all 
needs  ;  2.  love  and  sympathy  for  the  distress  of  each ; 
3.  trust  in  God  when  the  question  is,  Whence  shall 
we  get  ?  (Do  the  best :  God  will  do  the  rest  in  His 
own  way) ;  4.  spiritual  care  of  all  who  belong  to 
Him. — How  our  partaking  of  food  may  be  sanctified. 
— KAMBACH  : — How  may  the  Christian  give  God  His 
honor  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  daily  food  ? — MAR- 
HEINKKE: — The  Christian  should  always  see  a  higher 
significance  in  the  means  of  his  daily  sustentation.— 
HARMS: — Instruction  concerning  table-worship.— 
DIETSCII  : — The  miracle  in  our  nourishment. — HUF- 
FELL  : — The  divine  blessing  on  our  food. — MEHLISS  : 
— The  glorifying  of  God  in  the  care  of  His  creatures. 
— REIXHAIID  : — The  connection  between  the  necessity 
of  nourishment  in  order  to  the  sustentation  of  our 
bodies,  and  the  growth  and  nourishment  of  our  soula. 
— VALERIUS  HERBERGKR: — How  should  the  guests 
at  God's  table  comport  themselves? — HK.CBNER:— 
Jesus  the  people's  holy  Friend.  —  EURK:  —  Jesus 
Christ  supplies  all  our  need  out  of  His  riches  in, 
glory. — STIER: — The  miraculous  blessing  of  God's 
power,  as  shown,  1.  in  the  domain  of  nature,  and  2. 
in  the  kingdom  of  grace. — ULBER  : — The  meal  bless 
ed  by  prayer. — The  compassionate  heart  of  Jesus 
moaning  over  all  our  misery. — CocARn: — Reproof 
of  the  prevalent  compliint  over  hard  times. — REIN- 
HARD  : — Christian  benevolence  at  a  time  of  general 
need. — BAUER: — When  Christ's  blessing  rests  on 
anything,  it  becomes  infinitely  more  than  it  was  in 
the  hands  of  men. 


EIGHTH    SECTION. 

THE  DECISIVE  CONFLICT  OF  JESUS  WITH  THE  PHARISEES  IN  GALILEE,  AND  HIS 
RETURN  TO  THE  EASTERN  SIDE  OF  THE  SEA.  PREPARATIONS  FOR  THE  NEW 
CHURCH. 

CHAPTERS  VIII.  10— IX.  29. 


1.   Return  to  the  Galilean  Shore.     Conflict ;   Return ;   the  Leaven  of  the  Pharisees  and  the  Leaven  o/ 
Herod.     On.  VIII.  10-21. 
(Parallel :  Matt.  xvi.  1-12.) 

10  And  straightway  he  entered  into  a  [the]  ship  with  his  disciples,  and  came  into  the 

1 1  parts  of  Dalmarmtha.     And  the  Pharisees  came  forth,  and  began  to  question  with  him, 

12  seeking  of  him  a  sign  from  heaven,  tempting  him.      And  he  sighed  deeply  in  his  spirit, 
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THE  GOSPEL   ACCORDING  TO   MARK. 


and  saith,  Why  doth  this  generation  seek  after  a  sign?     Verily  I  say  unto  you,  There 

13  shall  no  sign  be  given  unto  this  generation.     And  he  left  them,  and  entering  into  the 

14  ship  again,1  departed  to  the  other  side.     Now  [And]  the  disciples  had  forgotten  to  take 

15  bread,  neither  had  they  in  the  ship  with  them  more  than  one  loaf.     And  he  charged 
them,  saying,  Take  heed,  beware  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  and  of  the  leaven  of 

16  Herod.     And  they  reasoned  among  themselves,  saying,2  /£  is  because  we  have  no  bread. 

17  And  when  Jesus  knew  it,  he  saith  unto  them,  Why  reason  ye  because  ye  have  no 
bread?    perceive  ye  not,    neither  understand?    have  ye   your   heart  yet3  hardened? 

18  Having  eyes,  see  ye  not?  and  having  ears,  hear  ye  not?  and  do  ye  not  remember, 

19  When  I  brake  the  five  loaves  among  five  thousand,  how  many  baskets  full  of  fragments 

20  took  ye  up  ?     They  say  unto  him,  Twelve.     And  when  the  seven  among  four  thousand, 

many  baskets  full  of  fragments  took  ye  up?     And  they  said,  Seven.     And  he  said 
them,  How4  is  it  that  ye  do  not  understand? 


21  how 

unto 


1  Ver.  13.  —  The  n-dAiv  precedes  en/So?,  according  to  B.,  C.,  D.,  ~L.,  A.     Ei«  TO  n\olov  (Recepta),  or  eiy  irAotov  (Lachmann 
after  A.,  E.,  F.),  wanting  in  B.,  C.,  L.,  1).,  and  omitted  by  Tischondorf  [and  Meyer]. 

2  Ver.  16.  —  The  Ac'yoires  wanting  in  B.,  1).,  and  Itala  ;  and  B.,  Itala  read  C^OVO-IP  for  e^ofie  v.      So  Lachmann  and 
rischendorf. 

3  Ver.  17.—  "En  not  in  B.,  C.,  IX,  L.,  A.,  [Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Jleyer.] 

*  Ver.  21.  —  Lachmann  :   TTUJS  oviria,  according  to  A.,  D.,  M.    Xischcndorf  merely  oiirco,  according  to  C.,  L.,  D.     So 
Meyer. 

the  political  and  hierarchical  party.  According  to 
Matt.  xvi.  1,  2,  the  Sadducees  were  leagued  with 
them.  The  act,  therefore,  was  not  merely  an  act  of 
the  Pharisaic  school,  but  the  act  of  the  priests  and 
politicians.  Mark  merges  the  Sadducees  in  the  Phari 
sees;  for  they  hypocritically  played  the  Pharisee, 
inasmuch  as  they  demanded  a  sign  from  heaven,  al 
though  they  believed  in  no  such  thing.  —  And  began. 
—  They  had  made  their  arrangements  for  a  decisive 
contest,  which  began  with  the  demand  of  the  sign 
from  heaven.  For  this  sign,  see  on  Matthew,  p.  287. 

Sighed  deeply  in  His  spirit.  —  Comp.  ch.  vii. 
34.  He  sighed  so  deeply,  not  merely  in  general 
sorrow  for  the  hardened  unbelief  of  these  men,  but 
also  in  the  feeling  that  the  decisive  crisis  of  sever 
ance  from  the  predominant  party  had  come.  For 
the  demand  of  a  sign  from  heaven  was  a  demand 
that  He  should,  as  the  Messiah  of  their  expectation, 
accredit  Himself  by  a  great  miracle;  thus  it  waa 
fundamentally  similar  to  the  temptation  in  the  wil 
derness,  which  He  had  repelled  and  overcomo.  But 
His  deep  sigh  also  signifies  here  the  holding  in  of 
His  judicial  power,  the  silent  resolution  to  enter 
upon  the  path  of  tribulation.  Hence  the  refusal  of 
the  sign  is  immediate,  and  in  the  form  of  an  affirma 
tion  most  strongly  uttered.  It  is  to  be  observed  that, 
the  article  being  wanting,  the  nature  of  the  sign 
from  heaven  is  left,  free  to  Him  :  He  was  to  perform 
a  sign  from  heaven,  which  should  be  acknowledged 
as  the  sign  from  heaven. 

Ver.  15.  And  the  leaven  of  Herod.  —  See 
on  Matthew  ;  and  for  the  combination  of  Pharisees 
and  Ilerodians,  compare  the  notes  on  Mark  iii.  6. 
The  one  passage  depends  on  the  other;  and  it  is  ob 
servable  how  Mark  both  times  gives  marked  promi 
nence  to  this  hypocritical  and  malignant  combination 
of  extreme  parties.  Meyer  concludes  from  Matt.  xiv. 
2  that  Herod  was  no  Sadducee.  But  that  passage 
must  not  be  pressed  too  far.  Herod  certainly  coin 
cided  with  the  anti-scriptural,  anti-Messianic,  Hel- 
lenizing  universalism  of  the  Sadducees,  although  he 
did  not  adhere  to  their  party  in  its  dogmatic  viewa 
and  coloring.  Thus  we  have  here  only  two  aspects 
of  the  same  idea.  The  Jewish  dependence  upon  tra 
ditions  and  human  ordinances,  and  the  Jewish  free- 
thinking,  form  in  their  respective  principles  the  two 
kinds  of  leaven  which  the  disciples  were  to  gu-irc! 
against.  Compare  on  Matthew, 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

See  on  Matthew.— \Vhat  follows  is  here  closely 
and  certainly  connected  with  the  preceding ;  and  in 
this  Matthew  and  Mark  concur,  as  also  in  the  es 
sentials  of  the  whole.  Mark  passes  over  the  rebuke 
of  Christ  in  relation  to  the  Pharisees'  knowledge  of 
the  weather,  and  also  the  sign  of  Jonas.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  mentions  the  Lord's  deep  sighing. 
He  notices  the  circumstance  that  the  disciples  had 
with  them  in  the  ship  one  loaf.  Instead  of  the 
leaven  of  the  Sadducees,  he  has  the  leaven  of  Herod  ; 
and  he  gives  most  keenly  the  Lord's  rebuke  of  the 
unbelief  of  the  disciples. 

Ver.  10.  Dalmanutha  was  a  small  place,  not 
otherwise  known ;  it  lay  probably  in  the  district  of 
Magdala,  where,  according  to  Matthew,  Jesus  landed. 
Robinson  (iii.  514)  leaves  it  undecided  whether  or 
not  the  present  village  of  Delhemija  is  its  modern 
representative.  The  specifications  of  locality  by  the 
two  Evangelists,  respectively,  are  not  to  be  referred 
to  any  hypothesis  of  earlier  and  later  accounts: 
Matthew's  narrative  has  a  more  general  cast,  and 
Mark's  a  more  special,  in  these  respects.  The  land 
ing  was  manifestly  in  a  desert  and  unfrequented  place ; 
and  the  reason  of  this  was,  that  the  Galilean  party 
of  Pharisees  were  on  the  alert  to  seize  Jesus,  in 
order  to  bring  Him  under  a  judicical  process ;  for 
this  purpose  having  many  spies  abroad.  The  first 
illustration  of  this  is  found  in  Mark  ii.  6 ;  the  second, 
ch.  iii.  22 ;  the  third  (in  connection  with  ch.  vi.  29- 
31),  ch.  vii.  1.  That  allegation  touching  neglect  of 
purif'yings,  which  the  Pharisees,  in  connection  with 
the  scribes  from  Jerusalem,  made  against  Him,  is 
carried  out  here  into  its  last  issues. 

Ver.  11.  And  the  Pharisees  came  forth — 
Meyer:  "Out  of  their  dwellings  in  that  country." 
People  generally  come  out  of  their  dwellings ;  but 
these  men  came  forth  as  spies  out  of  a  hiding-place ; 
and  their  coming  was  proof  that  the  most  extreme 
care  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  landing  of  Jesus, 
in  a  quiet  place  and  in  the  dead  of  night,  could  no 
longer  protect  the  Lord  from  their  eyes  (see  on  Mat 
thew  and  Leben  Jcsu,  ii.  875).  On  the  western  side 
of  the  sea  there  might  be,  here  and  there,  rich 
mansions,  belonging  to  Herodian  courtiers,  which 
Were  well  adapted  to  be  loopholes  of  observance  for 
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DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  on  the  parallel  in  Matthew. — The  debasing 
effects  of  party  spirit.     The  Sadducees  must  here 
submit  to  the  Pharisees,  and  be  merged  in  them. 

2.  As  it  regards  the  desired  sign  from  heaven,  it 
is  to  be  observed  further:    1.  As  they  asked  for  a 
sign  from  heavec,  they  demanded  the  decisively  at 
testing  sign  expected  from  heaven.     2.  The  conse- 

uence  of  this  authentication  would  have  been,  that 
Christ  must  have  come  forward  as  a  Messiah  in  their 
sense.  Hence  it  is  said  that  they  tempted  Him.  The 
demand  of  a  sign  from  heavenVas  like  the  tempta 
tion  in  the  wilderness.  The  Lord  had  hitherto,  since 
tliat  time,  escaped  any  such  demand.  If  He  now 
refused  it,  His  death  was  certain.  8.  The  demand 
was  so  far  not  absolutely  hostile,  as  they  were  still 
disposed  to  accept  Christ,  if  He  would  adapt  Himself 
to  their  views,  and  become  a  party  instrument  for 
their  purposes.  (See  on  Matthew.)  4.  The  sign  from 
heaven  which  Christ  denied  to  the  Pharisees,  stood 
in  close  relation  with  the  sign  of  Jonas.  The  denial 
of  the  one  was  the  announcement  of  the  other.  5. 
What  He  denied  to  the  Pharisees,  He  provided  soon 
afterwards  for  the  three  chosen  disciples  on  the 
Mount:  the  heavenly  sign  of  His  transfiguration. 

3.  The  sighs  of  Jesus. — The  Lord's  sigh  (ch.  vii. 
34)  was  the  sigh  of  self-devoting  mercy  to  the  world ; 
His  deep  sigh  (ch.  viii.  12)  was  the  restraint  and  hold 
ing  back  of  His  judicial  power  over  the  world,  under 
the  holy  resolution  to  suifer  for  it.     The  sigh  of  the 
Lion  of  Judah  over  the  hardening  of  His  enemies: 
the  prophecy  of  His  path  of  suffering,  but  also  the 
prophecy  cf  the  world's  judgment.     The  groaning 
of  His  spirit  was,  1.  a  signing  from  the  depths  of 
His  being,  2.  in  the  all-embracing  glance  of  His  con 
sciousness  over  the  path  of  His  own  suifcring,  and 
the  path  of  the  world's  wretchedness. 

4.  The  return   of  Jesun.—  Not  without   a   plan, 
but  as  the  result  of  His  last  experience,  Jesus  now 
returns  back  to  the  eastern  bank.     It  is  clear  to  His 
consciousness  that  He  must  now  go  up  to  confront 
His  death.     He  therefore  needed  solitude,  that  He 
might  regulate  the  process  of  His  departure.     And 
to  this  there  was  necessary,  1.  the  confirmation  of 
the  disciples  in  faith  for  the  establishment  of  the 
new  Church,  and  2.  the  provision  that   His  death 
should  take   place   at   the   right   time   and   in   the 
right  way. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL.  . 

See  on  Matthew. — The  Pharisees  perfect  spies  on 
all  our  Lord's  ways. — The  Lord  cannot  escape  the 
Pharisees,  and  therefore  the  Pharisees  cannot  escape 
the  Lord. — The  demand  of  a  sign  from  heaven :  the 
tempting  crisis  that  our  Lord  foresaw  in  the  wilder 
ness. — The  confusion  of  the  disciples,  occasioned  by 
this  decisive  conflict  (and  shown  in  the  forgetting  of 
bread,  and  anxiety  about  it),  as  opposed  to  the  di 
vine  repose  of  the  Lord :  a  prelude  of  their  con 
fusion  on  the  eve  of  the  Passion. — The  great  decisive 
No  of  the  Lord. — The  Lord's  deep  sigh  in  its  great 
significance :  1.  A  silent  and  yet  decisive  sign  of  Kis 
conflict  and  of  His  victory ;  2.  an  unuttered  word, 
which  contains  a  world  of  divine  words ;  3.  a  fulfil 
ment  of  the  primitive  prophecy  concerning  the  breach 
between  the  external  and  the  spiritual  Israel ;  4.  a 
prophec  y  which,  stretches  forward  to  the  cross  and 


the  final  judgment. — The  infinite  meaning  of  tliig 
sigh  of  Christ:  1.  As  a  breathing  forth  of  the  divine 
patience  over  the  visible  world  (Omnipotence  restrain 
ing  itself  in  love  and  wisdom,  when  dealing  with  tha 
enmity  of  the  free  will  of  the  world) ;  2.  a  collective 
expression  of  all  the  sufferings  and  of  all  the  patience 
of  Christ;  3.  a  declaration  of  all  the  incarnate 
sorrow  and  endurance  of  the  Lord  in  His  Church. — 
The  significance  of  sighs:  1.  In  the  creature  (Rom. 
viii.  22);  2.  in  humanity,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
(Rom.  viii.  23;  2  Cor.v.  2;  Rev.  vi.  10).— The  return 
of  Christ  to  the  other  bank :  a  sign  of  His  return 
back  to  the  other  world. — How  little  the  disciples 
understood  that  crisis. — The  last  loaf  in  the  ship, 
the  last  loaf  in  the  house  (the  last  meal,  the  last 
piece  of  money,  the  last  sheet-anchor). — In  this  mat 
ter,  mark,  1.  the  disciples'  spirit:  they  misinterpret 
the  most  sublime  and  the  most  spiritual  things 
through  their  own  over-anxiety ;  2.  the  Lord's  spirit : 
He  makes  provision  for  the  testing  of  His  disciples, 
especially  now. — The  displeasure  of  Christ  at  the 
lack  of  spiritual  development  among  His  own  dis 
ciples. — True  remembering,  in  its  full  import:  1. 
Christian  wakefulness ;  2.  Christian  life ;  3.  Christian 
progress. — The  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  life 
in  the  Spirit :  bringing  to  remembrance  (John  xiv. 
26;  xvi.  13).— The  retreat  of  Jesus  in  order  to  ar 
range  His  death. 

STARKE  : — Many  desire  new  wonders ;  and  when 
they  have  thought  they  have  seen  them,  have  not  yet 
turned  to  God. — It  is  not  becoming  to  prescribe  to 
God  the  means  by  which  we  are  to  arrive  at  divine 
knowledge  and  blessedness. — HEDINGER  : — Ingrati 
tude  drives  Christ  away. — QUESXEL: — It  is  a  fearful 
judgment  when  the  truth  altogether  forsakes  men, 
and  they  are  left  to  themselves. — Forgetfulness  gives 
an  opportunity  for  new  instruction ;  and  therefore 
even  their  failings  should  be  turned  to  account  by 
believers. — CRAMER: — Faithful  teachers  should,  after 
the  example  of  the  Great  Shepherd,  diligently  warn 
their  sheep  against  false  doctrine  and  fulse  teachers 
(against  every  evil  leaven  to  the  right  or  left). — Out 
of  one  error  many  others  gradually  arise,  so  that 
the  whole  system  of  religion  may  become  perverted. 
—  QUESNEL  :  —  Concerning  the  tendency  to  Sad- 
duceism  among  courtiers. — The  weaker  our  faith  is, 
the  more  anxious  and  troubled  we  are  about  bodily 
need,  and  the  more  likely  to  make  spiritual  posses 
sions  of  less  account. — OSIAKDER: — Ministers  must 
be  always  ready  to  exhort  their  hearers  with  severity, 
and  to  rouse  them  out  of  the  sleep  of  security. 

BRAUNE: — When,  after  a  joyful  event,  or  the 
attainment  of  a  great  success,  one  is  suddenly  op 
posed  by  an  obstinate  contradiction,  the  result  ia 
often  great  disquietude  or  blank  despondency.  The 
Lord,  whose  case  this  was  on  the  present  occasion, 
knew  very  well  what  He  would  do,  and  did  it  with 
out  any  restraint.  Let  all  men  learn  this.  They 
need  the  lesson  in  their  family  circles,  and  in  their 
civil  and  political  relations,  whether  more  or  less 
exalted. — Scarcely  had  Jesus  ended  with  His  enemies, 
when  He  must  begin  again  with  His  friends. — Before 
His  spirit  rose  the  whole  wickedness  of  His  enemies' 
spirit,  so  perverse  in  itself,  pervading  with  evil  tha 
whole  of  the  people,  and  invading  even  His  disciples. 
It  had  already  seized  and  possessed  the  mind  of 
Judas,  1  Cor.  v.  7,  8. 

SCHI.EIERMACHER:— The  Redeemer  often  uses  tha 
idea  of  leaven,  as  something  of  which  only  a  littla 
is  needed  in  order  to  make  the  whole  like  itself.— In 
truth,  He  was  the  leaven,  in  the  form  of  a  servon* 
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indeed,  destined   to  penetrate   the  whole  mass  of 
mankind  and   all  human  life   by  the   divine  power 
dwelling  in  Him.  —  If  ye   use    only  a  little  of  the 
leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  ye  will  very  soon  be  per 
vaded  throughout  with  its  influence.  —  The  leaven  of 
Herod  :  the  family  of  Herod  was  a  foreign  one  ;  they 
held  to  the  law,  and  affected  much  devotion  to  cere 
monial  ordinances,  in  order  to  attach  the  people  more 

firmly  to  themselves.     The  disciples  must  not  us 
Christianity  as  something  that  might  exert  a  goo 
influence  upon  their  external  condition.  —  We  mu 
be  pure  disciples  of  the  Master,  and  desire  notliin 
but  the  pure  kingdom  of  God.  —  GOSSXKR  (on  VP 
1  9)  :—  This  is  a  test.     They  had  the  whole  histor 
in  their  head  and  memory,  but  they  did  not  unde 
stand  how  to  apply  it. 

2.  Tfie  Blind  Man  in  Eastern  Bethsaida.     VERS.  22-26. 

And  he  cometh1  to  Bethsaida;  and  they  bring  a  blind  man  unto  him,  and  besought 

23  him  to  touch  him.     And  he  took  the  blind  man  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  out  of  the 
town ;  and  when  lie  had  spit  on  his  eyes,  and  put  his  hands  upon  him,  he  asked  him  if 

24  he   saw  aught.       And   he   looked   up,  and   said,   I  see   [the]  men   as  trees,  walking.8 

25  After  that  he  put  his  hands  again  upon  his  eyes,  and  made  him  look  up :  and  he  was 

26  restored,  and  saw3  every  man  clearly.     And  he  sent  him  away  to  his  house  [home], 
saying,  Neither  go  into  the  town,  nor  tell  it  to  any  in  the  town.4 


Ver.  22.-The  Plural,  e>Xo 
Ver.  21.-The  beautiful  r 
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EXEGETICAL  AXD  CRITICAL. 

Mark  alone  records  this  history  of  Christ's  heal- 
Lng  miracles  during  the  time  of  His  final  mountain- 
travels  along  the  Gaulonite  range,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  The  re 
membrances  of  Peter  preserved  for  us  these  special 
treasures,  belonging  to  a  time  so  preeminently  me 
morable  to  him  and  his  spiritual  development.  But 
we  have  too  often  observed  the  peculiar  feeling  of 
Mark  for  the  gradual,  natural,  progressive  develop 
ment  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (see  his  record  of  the 
parables,  and  the  final  miracles),  not  to  perceive  that 
•.his  period  of  the  ministry  and  work  of  Jesus  would 
ttrongly  rivet  his  attention. 

Ver.  22.  To  Bethsaida.— It  is  evident  that  the 
Bethsaida  of  the  western  coast,  in  Galilee  (John  xii. 
21),  is  not  here  meant,  as  Theophylact  and  others 
have  supposed ;  but,  as  Grotius  rightly  perceived,  it 
was  Bethsaida  Julias,  which  lay  upon  the  north 
eastern  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Reland  was 
the  first  to  indicate  that  there  were  two  Bethsaidas. 
Josephus  tells  us  (Antiq.  18,  2,  1),  that  the  tetrarch 
Philip,  who  ruled  only  in  the  eastern  part  of  Galilee, 
made  the  village  of  Bethsaida  into  a  town,  and 
named  it  Julias,  after  the  daughter  of  Augustus. 
(See  also  De  Bell.  Jud.  11,  9,  1 ;  and  JEROMK  on  Mat 
thew  xvi.)  According  to  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  15), 
Julias  was  situated  on  the  farther  coast  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee;  according  to  Josephus,  on  the  Jordan,  120 
stadia  above  its  junction  with  the  sea.  Pococke 
thought  the  ruins  of  Taluy,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Jordan,  marked  the  ancient  Julias  ;  Seetzen  thought 
the  same  of  a  little  village,  Tellauihje ;  and  Robin 
son,  the  ruins  of  Et-Tell.  According  to  Luke  ix.  10, 
the  first  miraculous  feeding  also  took  place  in  a  de 
sert  place  near  this  same  Bethsaida.  See  VON  RAU- 
MER,  Palasstina,  p.  109.  Bethsaida  lay  in  the  way 
from  the  sea  towards  Caesarea  Philippi,  in  the  higher 


Tischendorf,  following  B.,  L.,  Coptic,  omits  the  clausa 

mountain-range,  a  district  to  which  Jesus  subse 
quently  returned.— A  blind  man.— What  follows 
shows  that  he  was  not  born  blind,  but  had  become 
so.  He  had  evidently  seen  men  and  trees  aforetime. 

Ver.  23.  And  led  him  out  of  the  town.— 
Here  the  separation  from  all  others  is  still  more 
effectual  than  in  the  case  of  the  healing  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  man,  ch.  vii.  33.  In  addition  to  the  mo 
tive  already  mentioned  for  performing  His  works  as 
much  as  possible  in  retirement,  viz.,  that  He  might 
insure  His  own  decease  in  Jerusalem,  we  may  assume 
that  there  was  also  a  pedagogic  element  that  in 
fluenced  Him  on  the  present  occasion.  The  deaf 
and  dumb  man  could  not  hear  His  voice,  but  only  see 
His  signs;  this  blind  man  could  not  see  Him,  he 
could  only  hear  Him  speak  and  feel  His  hand.  Thus 
it  was  a  test  and  a  discipline  of  his  faith,  when  he 
was  led  into  solitude  :  a  test  and  exercise  which  prob 
ably  was  still  much  needed  by  him. — And  when 
He  had  spit  on  his  eyes.— '-See  the  notes  on  ch. 
vii.  33  and  John  ix. 

Ver.  24.  I  see  men. — Expression  of  joy. — As 
trees ;  that  is,  I  see  men  walking,  large  and  unformed 
as  trees.  A  distinct  figure  of  an  indistinct,  twilight 
beholding.  It  was  the  first  stage  of  healing.  Ac 
cording  to  Euthymius  Zigabenus,  He  healed  the  man 
by  degrees,  because  his  faith  was  weak,  and  the 
gradual  experience  of  recovered  sight  would  lead  him 
to  a  higher  degree  of  faith.  In  relation  to  this,  we 
may  observe  the  strikingly  passive  bearing  of  this 
blind  man,  as  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  man  before : 
with  this  we  may  compare  the  passiveness  of  the  im 
potent  man  at  Bethesda,  John  v.  According  to  Ols- 
hausen,  a  too  rapid  process  of  recovery  might  hive 
been  injurious,  and  the  gradual  cure  had  regard  to 
the  eyes  themselves.  But  this  and  the  preceding 
notion  we  leave  to  the  reader's  consideration ;  they 
may  have  a  certain  degree  of  force.  But  if  we  com 
bine  all  the  traits  of  this  and  the  foregoing  history, 
we  see  that  Jesus  designedly  repressed  the  fame  ol 


CHAP.  VIII.  22-26. 


Hia  miraculous  works  in  a  district  where  He  was 
Becking  an  asylum  of  perfect  retirement,  in  order  to 
settle  everything  with  His  disciples ;  at  a  time,  too, 
when,  for  their  sake  and  His  own,  absolute  solitude 
was  essentially  necessary  with  reference  to  the  deci 
sion  of  the  future.  But  the  symbolical  significance 
of  these  miraculous  dealings — as  bringing  the  divine 
power  into  gradual  contact  and  contest  with  human 
nature — was  more  expressly  brought  out  for  the  in 
struction  of  His  disciples  than  in  most  of  His  miracles 
of  healing. — The  persons  who  appeared  to  the  half- 
seeing  man  were  probably  his  companions,  and  other 
sympathizing  people,  who  looked  on  in  restless 
motion. 

Ver.  26.  To  his  house. — lie  did  not  belong  to 
Bethsaida,  and  he  must  go  immediately  from  the 
place  to  his  own  home — not  even  to  the  village  to 
which  he  had  already  come.  Indeed,  he  was  not  to 
mention  it  to  any  one  belonging  to  that  village,  and 
whom  he  might  meet  in  the  way.  This  explanation 
of  the  last  expression  ["any  in  the  town"]  is  not, 
as  Meyer  terms  it,  an  invention  to  meet  the  diffi 
culty  ;  it  is  the  obvious  and  only  natural  meaning  of 
the  expression.  Even  the  man's  companions  should 
find  him  recovered  and  seeing,  only  when  they 
reached  home ;  that  is,  if  they  were  not  permitted  to 
be  present  at  the  healing. 


DOCTRINAL  AXD   ETHICAL. 

1.  Christ  sought  with  His  disciples  the  deepest 
solitude  among  the  mountains.     His  feeling  was  that 
of  an  anticipation  of  His  death,  and  all  things  in  Che 
signs  of  the  times  said,  Set  Thine  house,  Thy  Church. 
in  order!     In  this  journey  the  people  who  brought 
the  blind  man  interrupted  Him,  and  there  seemed 
danger  of  His  way  being  embarrassed.     It  is  true 
that  this  did  not  hinder  His  healing  the  man,  but  He 
healed  him  in  the  most  undemonstrative  and  hidden 
manner.     The  secrecy  of  the  performance  was  paral 
leled  by  the  extraordinary  care  with  which  He  sent 
the  blind  man  to  his  own  house,  under  a  prohibition 
to  speak  to  any  man  in  the  neighborhood  concerning 
the   miracle.      The   blind   man,    however,  was    not 
merely  a  means  to  an  end ;  his  own  spiritual  edifica 
tion  was  in  question  also.     Since  his  faith  was  weak, 
his  spiritual  state  required  the  protection  of  solitude: 
only  in  the  profouudest  silence  could  the  blessing  of 
his  experience  ripen  into  perfection.     But,  thirdly, 
we  must  not  forget  the  Lord's  reference  to  those  who 
surrounded   the   blind   man.     They  asked  that   He 
would  touch  him.    To  this  demand  for  an  instant  act, 
followed  by  an  instant  influence,  the  Lord  opposed 
His  own  slow  and  circumstantial  method  of  proce 
dure.     So  also  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  man 
of  the  same  country  :  they  asked  Him  that  He  would 
lay  His  hand  upon  the  man.     And  if  in  this  district 
of  indistinct,  half-heathen  notions  there  was  any  idea 
arising  of  a  magical  influence  on  the  part  of  Christ, 
His  wisdom  dispersed  these  foolish  imaginations.    He 
made  prominent,  1.  the  religious  aspect  of  the  act; 
and  2.  the  struggle  in  His  o*n  spirit  connected  with 
its  performance. 

2.  This  present  narrative  illustrates  how  Christ 
performed  His  miracles  in  the  most  absolute  self- 
renunciation  i  at  the  most  unseasonable  time) ;  with 
the  most  profound  humility  (without  any  desire  for 
honor  among  men) ;  and  with  the  most  supreme  wis 
dom  aiid  eontidence. 


3.  The  healing  of  the  blind  man  at  Bethsaida, 
like  some  other  .similar  miracles,  was  especially  fitted 
and  intended  to  exhibit  the  harmony  of  miracle  with 
nature,  the  natural  elements  in  the  miracle,  the  grad 
ual  entrance  of  the  divine  power  into  the  old  nature, 
and  its  issues  in  the  new  nature. 


HOMILETICAL  AXD  PRACTICAL. 


:ie  Lord,  deeply  occupied  with  thoughts  of  His 
and  of  His  death,  docs  not  repel  as  an  intcr- 


The 

cross 

ruption  the  cry  of  the  wretched. — The  festal  season 
of  the  Prophet's  miracles  is  passing  away,  because  the 
season  of  the  high-priestly  miraculous  sufferings  is 
drawing  near. —  The  healing  of  the  blind  man  at 
Bethsaida  a  testimony  of  the  heavenly  wisdom  of  the 
Lord:  1.  In  respect  to  Himself ;  2.  in  respect  to  the 
blind  man :  he  should  not  first  see  the  multitudes  of 
starers  in  the  street,  but  the  Lord  in  His  solitary 
glory,  and  thus  would  he  be  taught  more  fully  the 
lesson  of  faith ;  3.  in  respect  to  the  people  around ; 
4.  in  respect  to  the  disciples. — Abundant  as  was  the 
inward  life  of  Christ,  His  acts  are  equally  abundant 
in  their  forms. — Christ,  in  performing  Hia  miracles, 
avoided  a  fixed  and  uniform  manner,  in  order  to  ob 
viate  all  the  idle,  superstitious  notions  of  a  magical 
influence. —  How  the  mind,  contemplating  the  same 
unchanging  fundamental  forms,  lias  a  tendency  to 
become  mechanical  in  its  views. — As  the  wonder 
working  power  of  Christ's  hand  wrought  in  many 
fleeting  forms  of  action,  so  also  the  fundamental 
forms  of  the  ministerial  work  of  t'.ie  Church,  in 
teaching,  worship,  and  life,  should  be  moulded,  moved, 
and  inspired  by  the  life  of  the  Divine  Spirit. — The 
education  of  the  blind  man  into  faith. — The  gradual 
return  of  the  blind  man's  sight,  a  type  of  the  grad 
ual  illumination  of  the  soul. —  Even  the  spiritually 
awakened  see  at  first  men  as  trees,  unformed,  without 
definite  distinction. — I  see  men  as  trees.  This  rep 
resents,  as  it  may  be  viewed,  different  conditions  of 
the  spiritual  life:  1.  It  is  a  happy  state,  if  it  is  the 
first  stage  towards  clearly  seeing  in  perfect  knowl 
edge  ;  2.  it  is  a  gloomy  and  uncertain  state,  if  the 
Christian  should  remain  in  it;  3.  worst  of  all,  if 
through  his  own  guilt  he  should  return  to  this  st.igc, 
falling  into  the  new  blindness  of  despair.  —  The 
blessed  experience  of  the  first  believing  look:  a 
strengthening  of  faith,  which  becomes  the  transition 
to  perfect  sight.  —  Go  not  into  the  town:  a  solemn 
word  concerning  Bethsaida. — Bethsaida  the  modern 
city  of  the  world,  with  an  imperial  name,  and  Beth 
saida  the  town  of  the  fishermen :  the  bright  and  the 
dark  side. — How  Jesus  avoids  the  fame  of  His  works, 
in  order  that  He  may  seek  in  the  shame  of  His  suf 
ferings  His  highest  honor  and  glory. 

STARKE: — Christ's  gifts  within  us  change  with 
times. — CANSTEIN  : — A  weak  and  slight  beginning  id 
yet  a  beginning  ;  and  in  God's  methods  a  little  is  in 
tended  to  become  gradually  greater. — QUESNEL: — 
The  cure  of  spiritual  blindness  is  only  begun  on  earth ; 
it  will  be  fully  accomplished  only  in  heaven. — OSIAN- 
DER  :  —  God  often  turns  away  our  misfortune,  and 
mends  our  unhappiness,  by  slow  degrees :  have  pa 
tience! —  Solitude  and  silence  after  conversion  ia 
much  safer  than  much  talk  and  running  about.— 
We  should  let  the  truth  take  firm  root  in  us,  before 
we  speak  much  about  it. — The  converted  man  must 
take  care  not  to  turn  round  again  to  the  world.— 
: — Fearful  judgment,  when  God  reckons  n 
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man,  or  a  city,  or  a  land,  no  longer  worthy  of  the 
knowledge  of  His  word  and  works. 

GKRI.ACH  : — The  gradualness  of  the  operation  is 
often  our  first  inward  assurance  of  the  certainty  of 
the  change. — RIEGER: — Do  not  despise  slight  means 
[referring  to  the  application  of  spittle]. — BRAUNE  : — 
Men  must  be  ever  known,  not  as  trees,  as  perishable 
plants,  but  as  rational  creatures,  called  to  eternal 
glory. — First  of  all,  however,  the  blind  man  came  to 


know  Jesus  aright :  to  know  Him  clearly  is  eternaj 
life. 

SCHLEIERMACJIER  : — The  cure  of  the  blind  man 
in  its  resemblance  to  the  next  section :  1.  The  with 
drawing  to  a  place  apart  (special  reasons  for  this  in 
both  cases  respectively) ;  2.  the  gradual  work  (men 
as  trees;  obscure  views  concerning  Christ);  3.  tlia 
Redeemer's  care  as  to  what  men  say  of  Hun  ;  4.  tho 
sight  restored,  and  the  confession  of  Peter. 


3.  TJie  Opinions  of  the  People,  and  Peter's  Confession.     Pre-announccment  of  His  Sufferings.     Tlic  Pre 

sumption  of  Peter.     Christ's  Teaching  concerning  Cross-bearing.     Cn.  VIII.  27  —  IX.  1. 

(Parallels:  Matt.  xvi.  13-28;  Luke  ix.  18-27.) 

27  And  Jesus  went  out  and  his  disciples  into  the  towns  of  Cassarea  Philippi:  and  by 
the  way  he  asked  Ins  disciples,  saying  unto  them,  Whom  do  men  say  that  I  am? 

28  And  they  answered,1  John  the  Baptist:  but  some  say,  Elias;  and  others,  One  of  the 

29  prophets.     And  he  said  unto  them,2  But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am?     And  Peter  answer- 

30  eth  and  saith  unto  him,  Thou  art  the  Christ.     And  he  charged  them  that  they  should 

31  tell  no  man  of  [respecting]   him.     And  he  began  to  teach  them,  that  the  Son  of  man 
must  suffer  many  things,  and  be  rejected  of  [by]  the  elders,  and  o/the  chief  priests,  arid 

32  scribes,  and  be  killed,  and  after  three  days  rise  again.     And  he  spake  that  saying 

33  openly.     And  Peter  took  him,  and  began  to  rebuke  him.     But  when  he  had  turned 
about,   and  looked  on  his  disciples,  he  rebuked  Peter,   saying,   Get  thee  behind  me, 
Satan  :  for  thou  savourest  [mindest]  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  the  things  that 

34  be  of  men.     And  when  he  had  called  the  people  unto  him  with  his  disciples  also,  he 
said  unto  them,  Whosoever3  will  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his 

35  cross,  and  follow  me.     For  whosoever  will  save  his  life4  shall  lose  it;  but  whosoever 

36  shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  and  the  Gospel's,  the  same  shall  save  it.     For  what  shall 

37  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?     Or  what5  shall 

38  a  man  give  in  exchange   [as  a  ransom]   for  his  soul?     Whosoever  therefore  shall  be 
ashamed  of  me,  and  of  my  words,  in  this  adulterous  and  sinful  generation,  of  him  also 
shall  the  Son  of  man  be  ashamed,  when  he  cometh  in  the  glory  of  his  Father,  with  the 
holy  angels. 

1  And  he  said  unto  them,  Verily  I  say  \into  you,  That  there  be  some  of  them  that 
stand  here,  which  shall  not  taste  of  death,  till  they  have  seen  the  kingdom  of  God  come 
with  power. 

1  Vcr.  28.  —  According  to  B.,  C.*,  I).,  L.,  A.,  [Vulgate,  Itala,]  Lachmann,  and  Tischcndorf  add  O.VTW  Aeyopref.  [Super 
fluous,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  be  omitted  than  added.  (Meyer.)] 

a  Ver.  29.  —  'EmjpwTo.  aurous,  instead  of  Aeyec.  aurois,  after  B.,  C.,  D.,  is  the  reading  of  Lachmann,  Tischcndorf,  [and 
Meyer.] 

3  Ver.  34.  —  B.,  C.*,  D.,  L.,  A.,  [Vulgate,  Itala,  Lachmann,  Tischcndorf,]  read  £i  TIS  instead  of  Saris.    A.,  B.,  Lach- 
mann,  Tischcndorf  have  <fA0<riV  instead  of  a.xo\ov6elv. 

4  Ver.  35.—  TV  ^vxnv  avrov,  Codd.  A.,  D.,  Lachmann.    (TV  iavrov  ^vxrjv,  Griosbach,  Scholz,  Tischendorf.) 
6  Ver.  37.—  Tischendorf,  ri  yap,  instead  of  >)  TI,  after  B.,  L.,  A.  ;  he  also  omits  &utau 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

See  on  Matthew  and  Luke. — In  respect  to  time, 
this  is  another  section  which  stands  in  strict  internal 
connection  with  the  preceding  crises.  There  are 
gorac  important  peculiarities  in  Mark.  Matthew  men 
tions  the  district  of  Caesarca  Philippi,  Mark  the  vil 
lages  which  surrounded  it,  as  the  first  goal  at  which 
our  Lord  aime:l ;  and  the  latter  transfers  the  question 
to  the  way  thither.  Among  the  people's  thoughts 
and  verdicts  concerning  Jesus,  he  omits  the  mention 
of  Jeremiah.  It  is  observable  that  he  leaves  out  the 
benediction  of  Peter,  and  the  special  prerogative  as 
signed  to  him  after  his  confession.  Luke  also  omits 
these,  while  Matthew  details  them  all  in  full.  Here, 


as  elsewhere,  Peter,  Mark's  informant  and  voucher, 
omitted  or  kept  in  reserve  points  which  tended  to 
his  own  honor.  On  the  other  hand,  Mark  states  pro 
minently  tliat  the  Lord's  prediction  of  His  passion 
was  part  of  the  instruction  which  He  openly  gave  ; 
he  also  quotes  the  Saviour's  rebuking  word  to  Peter, 
"Satan,"  without  any  of  the  deiinite  explanatory 
particulars  which  Matthew  gives,  and  without  Christ's 
"  Thou  art  to  Me  a  aKduSaKoi'."  Mark  speaks  of  the 
people  as  also  called  by  Jesus  to  hear  the  statemciil 
of  the  universal  law  of  suffering  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
He  alone  has  the  emphatic  word,  that  he  who  ia 
ashamed  of  the  Lord  is  ashamed  of  Him  (in  a  disgrace 
ful  manner)  in  an  adulterous  and  sinful  generation. 
In  conclusion,  Mark  represents  the  coming  of  Christ 
more  expressly  than  the  other  two  Evangelists  as  a 
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coming  in  power  (majesty) ;  while  Luke  speaks  of 
His  kingdom,  and  Matthew  of  His  appearing  in  that 
kingdom. 

Ver.  31.  After  three  days. — General  and  pop 
ular  way  of  speaking,  instead  of  "  on  the  third 
day,"  which  afterwards  is  used  as  the  more  definite 
itatement. 

Ver.  34.     And   w>.en   He    had   called   the 
people  unto  Him.  —  This  scarcely  requires  us  t 
understand  great  multitudes.     But  Christ  makes  the 
people  who  were  present  sharers  in  this  part  of  Hi 
instruction,  in  order  to  impress  it  the  more  upon  Hi 
disciples  that  the  way  of  suffering  was  absolutely  im 
perative,  and  in  order  to  lay  down  the  fundamental 
laws  of  self-denial  and  holy  suffering  in  all  their  uni 
versality  of  application. 

Ver.  37.  In  exchange  for :  ransom-price. — 
The  ai/rd/acry/ua  is  the  counter-price  antithetic  to  the 
price,  &\\ay/j.a.  The  price  which  the  earthly-minded 
gives  for  the  world,  the  iiAAay/ua,  is  his  soul.  But, 
after  having  laid  that  down  as  the  price,  what  has 
he  for  an  avTa.\\ayna,  to  buy  the  soul  back  again  ? 

Ch.  ix.  ver.  1.  There  be  some  of  them  that 
stand  here. — See  on  Matthew. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  on  the  parallels  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 

2.  According  to  Mark,  Jesus  first  called  and  col 
lected  the  Twelve  in  the  villages  outride  of  Nazareth 
(ch.  vi.  6,  7);  then,  in  the  villages  of  Cicsarca  Phi- 
lippi,  ag;iin  gathering  them  together  and  confirming 
them.     Solitude  and  sequestered  probation,  a  condi 
tion  of  establishment  and  confirmation  in  the  spirit 
ual  office. 

3.  It  is  of  great  significance  that  Peter  does  not, 
in  his  own  Gospel,  once  mention  the  word  of  Christ 
concerning   his   own   personal    priority   among   the 
Apostles,  least  of  all  as  the  institution  of  an  official 
primacy. 

4.  So  it  is  to  be  observed  how  strictly,  according 
to  Mark,  the  confession  of  Christ  is  conjoined  with 
the  announcement  of  His  passion,  and  with  the  re 
quirement  of  following  Him  in  the  way  of  the  Cross. 

5.  Let  him  take  up  his  cross. — An  obscure  inti 
mation  of  His  own  approaching  suffering  upon  the 
cross,  which,  even  in  its  general  terms,  gave  a  definita 
meaning.     Let  him  hold  himself  ready  to  follow  Me, 
regarded  as  the  vilest  malefactor,  and  exposed  to  the 
deepest  shame  and  the  most  cruel  death.     The  cross 
of  Christ,  as  such,  is  not  a  kind  of  suffering  which  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  sin,  but  which  crosses 
the  views  of  an  ideal  or  newly  awakened   higher 
life. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  on  Matthew  ;  and  compare  Luke's  parallel. — 
The  question  of  Christ:  "Whom  say  the  people  that 
I  am  ?  "  a  means  of  exciting  a  definite  Christian  con 
sciousness,  in  opposition  to  the  uncertain  notions  of 
the  world. — The  answer  of  the  disciples  in  all  its 
significance:  1.  No  man  says,  and  no  man  could  say 
without  madness,  that  Christ  was  nothing,  or  a  person 
of  no  importar.ee.  2.  The  scorners  and  slanderers 
of  Christ  are  not  regarded  or  alluded  to.  3.  The 
testimonies  or  opinions:  a.  John  the  Baptist  (accord 
ing  to  Herod,  returned  from  the  dead):  thus  Chris 
tianity  was  something  ghostly  and  preternatural. 


b.  Elias  (in  the  sense  of  Malachi) :  thus  they  were  no! 
able  to  distinguish  Elias  from  Christ.     Christianity 
seemed  to  them  as  a  power  exerted  after  tho  niannet 
of  Elias ;  thus  in  a  spiritual  sense  as  something  legal. 

c.  One  of  the  prophets :  something  indefinite,  a  spirit 
ual  power,  which  none  could  clearly  understand.— 
The  question  was  not,  what  the  people  said  concern 
ing  Christ,  but  what  the  Apostles  said  concerning 
Him. — Christ  could  be  preached  as  the  Christ  of  al 
the  world,  only  after  the  fulfilment  of  His  passion  as 
the  Crucified  and  the  Risen.     The  confession  of  Ilia 
people  was  to  the  Lord  no  sign  that  He  would  escape 
from  suffering,  but  a  certain  sign  that  He  would  suf 
fer. — What  it  means,  that  the  Lord  announces  Hig 
sufferings  to  the  disciples  without  any  restraint:   1. 
In  reference  to  Himself,  2.  to  the  disciples,  3.  to  the 
world. — Only  after  we  have  known  the  person  of  our 
Lord  in  His  word  and  work,  can  we  understand  and 
bear  the  knowledge  of  Christ's  work  in  His  passion. 
— The  true  confession  of  Christ  must  be  confirmed 
by  a  readiness    to  follow  Him. —  The  suffering  of 
Christ  is  a  divine  sympathy  :  1.  As  suffering  through 
and  for  the  world,  it  sprang  from  His  sympathy  with 
the  world  ;  2.  it  establishes  a  divine  sympathy  in  the 
world,  as   suffering   on   its   own   account   and   with 
Christ. — Self-renunciation  of  the  believer  is  the  soul 
of  the  confession  of  Christ. — The  fundamentals  of 
the   Christian   fellowship :  I.  Its  fundamental  laws : 

1.  The  true  denier  (of  himself)  is  the  true  confessor; 

2.  the   true  cross-bearer  is  the  true  knight  of  the 
cross ;  3.  the  true  follower  (after  Christ  in  obedience) 
is  the  true  conqueror.     II.    Its  grounds  :  1.  He  who 
will  save  his  life  in  self-seeking,  shall  lose  it;  he  who 
loses  it  in  devotion  to  Christ,  shall  gain  it.     2.   He 
who  lays  down  his  soul  to  win  the  world,  loses  with 
his  soul  the  world  also  ;  he  who  has  gained  his  soul, 
has  with  his  soul  gained  the  world  also.     3.  To  seek 
honor  in  the  world  while  ashamed  of  Christ,  leads  to 
infamy  before  the  throne  of  Christ ;  but  shame  in 
the  world  leads  to  honor  with  Him.     4.  Readiness  to 
die  with  Christ  leads  through  death  to  the  day  of 
eternal  glory. — It  is  in  self-denial  that  we  first  find 
our  true  selves,  recovering  our  personality  again. — 
True   self-denial   is  the  raising  of   our  buried  per 
sonality  out  of  the  grave  of  self-deceptions. — The 
false  and  the  true  self. — How  shameful  to  be  ashamed 
of  Christ  in  an  adulterous  and  sinful  generation  :    1. 
As  the  deification  of  a  vanishing  honor,  which  is 
eternal  shame ;  2.  as  the  refusal  of  a  vanishing  shame, 
vhich   is  eternal   honor. —  How  Christ   detects   the 
houghts  of  men  in  His  communion. 

STARKE  : — CANSTETN  : — We  may  lawfully  ask  what 
others  hold  us  for,  if  the  question  docs  not  spring 
Tom  pride,  but  from  a  desire  to  do  ourselves  or 
others  good. —  HKDINGER: — It  is  not  wrong  to  be 
ealous  of  one's  public  repute.  But  Christ  remains 
:ver  what  He  is,  despite  all  the  various  opinions  con 
cerning  Him. — QCESNEL: — The  true  knowledge  of 
he  secret  mysteries  of  Christ  is  attained  only  by 
scholars  of  truth  and  light. — Here  is  a  catechetical 
esson  given  by  Christ  Himself. — All  truths  have  a 
set  time  for  their  full  revelation :  we  should  be  always' 
careful  that  we  do  not  prematurely  speak,  or  antici  I 
)ate  that  time,  Eccles.  iii.  7 ;  we  must  suffer  with 
villing  heart,  be  rejected  of  the  world,  and  be  cruet* 
ied  with  Christ,  if  we  would  be  raised  with  Him, 
*om.  vi.  6-8. — The  ungodly  can  do  nothing  against 
is  but  what  the  wise  decree  of  God  has  already  do 
ermined. —  Bill.  Wirt. : — Flesh  and  blood  always 
ook  rather  at  external  danger  and  damage,  than  at 
he  solemnity  and  claims  of  the  call  (Rom.  viii.  (J-S 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MARK. 


1  John  ii.  15-17;  1  Tet.  ii.  11,  20,  21 ;  Gal.  v.  21.}— 
You  must  not  watch  Christ,  but  follow  Him;  you 
must  not  boast  about  Him,  but  act  like  Him. — Kova 
Bill.  Tub.:  —  World  gained,  nothing  gained;  soul 
lost,  all  lost. — The  greatest  good  is  not  to  be  met 
with  in  the  transitory  world,  nor  in  the  debauchery 
of  the  flesh :  he  whose  soul  is  united  with  God  has 
found  it.  —  If  thou  art  ashamed  of  Christ  in  His 
humble  and  lowly  state,  thou  wilt  have  no  part  in 
His  exalted  and  glorified  state. —  To  die  before  one 
has  seen  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  a  wretched  end. 


BRAUNE  : — The  kingdom  of  God  is,  in  a  certain 
sense,  near  at  all  times :  there  is  no  season  when  its 
beginnings  are  not  manifest. —  GERLACH  : — (Peter), 
rash  and  impetuous,  spoke  only,  as  he  was  wont  tc 
do,  in  the  name  of  all  the  rest. 

GOSSNER: — He  who  opposes  himself  to  the  cross 
of  Christ  and  its  doctrine,  is  a  Satan,  even  though 
his  name  were  Peter. —  In  the  kingdom  of  God,  all 
the  world  is  inverted. — Losing  is  there  called  gain 
ing,  and  gaining  is  there  called  losing. — BAUER. 
on  ver.  35  : — The  beginning  towards  eternal  life. 


4.  The  Transfiguration.     VERS.  2-13. 
(Parallels  :  Matt.  xvii.  1-13  ;  Luke  ix.  28-36.) 

2  And  after  six  days  Jesus  taketh  with  him  Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  and  leadeth 
them  up  into  an  high  mountain  apart  by  themselves  ;  and  he  was  transfigured  before 

3  them.     And  his  raiment  became  shining,  exceeding  white  as  snow;1  so  as  no  fuller  on 

4  earth  can  white  them.     And  there  appeared  unto  them  Elias  with  Moses  :  and  they 

5  were  talking  with  Jesus.     And  Peter  answered  and  said  to  Jesus,  Master,  it  is  good 
for  us  to  be  here  :  and  let  us  make  three  tabernacles  [tents]  ;  one  for  thee,  and  one  for 

6  Moses,  and  one  for  Elias.     For  he  wist  not  what  to  say  :  2  for  they  were  sore  afraid. 

7  And  there  was  a  cloud  that  overshadowed  them  :  and  a  voice  came  out  of  the  cloud, 

8  saying,  This  is  my  beloved  Son  :  hear  him.     And  suddenly,  when  they  had  looked 

9  round  about,  they  saw  no  man  any  more,  save3  Jesus  only  with  themselves.     And  aa 
they  came  down  from  the  mountain,  lie  charged  them  that  they  should  tell  no  man 

10  what  things  they  had  seen,  till  the  Son  of  man  were  risen  from  the  dead.     And  they 

kept  that  saying  with  themselves,  questioning  one  with  another  what  the  rising  from 

1  1   the  dead  should  mean.     And  they  asked  him,  saying,  Why  say  the  scribes  that  Elias 

12  must  first  come?     And  he  answered4  and  told  them,  Elias  verily  cometh  first,  and  re- 
storeth  all  things  [in  the  baptism  of  the  people  for  the  Messiah,  and  of  the  Messiah  for 
the  people]  ;  and  how  it  is  written  of  the  Son  of  man,  that  he  must  suffer  many  tilings, 

13  and  be  set  at  nought.*     But  I  say  unto  you,  That  Elias  is  indeed  come,  and  they  have 
done  unto  him  whatsoever  they  listed,  as  it  is  written  of  him. 

1  Vcr.  3.—  The  (is  \itav  is  omitted  by  B.,  C.,  L.,  A.,  Tischendorf,  probably  on  account  of  the  strange  compa 
[Meyer  retains  it,  remarking  that  if  it  were  an  interpolation,  it  would  be  (is  TO  <£ws,  in  conformity  with  Matt.  xvii.  2.] 


Ver.  6.—  Most  Codd.  (A.,  D.,  E.,  F.,  G.,  11.,  K.,  Euthymius,  Thco 


ophylact,  Meyer)  Aa 

(Elzevir,  Fritzsche,  Seholz,  Lachmann),  aTroxpid:,  (13..,  C.*,  L.,  A.,  Tischendorf  ).—  B.,  C.,  D.,  L.,  A.  have  eyt 
of  ijaai'.—  1!.,  C.,  L.,  A.,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Meyer  read  eyeVero,  with  Luke  ix.  35. 
3  Ver.  8.—  B.,  1).,  Lachmann  read  ei  p    instead  of  a\\a,  with  Matt.  xvii.  8. 


AaA>j<Tei  ;  other  readings,  AaAijcrj) 
ead 


4  Ver.  12.  —  Tischendorf  and  Meyer  :  6  Se  e<£t)  instead  of  aT 
sian  versions. 


els  elirev,  after  B.,  C.,  L.,  A.,  and  Syriac,  Coptic,  Per 


[There  arc  different  modes  of  punctuation.  According  to  Lachmann  and  Meyer  the  version  would  be  :  "And  ho\r 
is  it  written  of  the  Son  of  man?  that  he  must  suffer,"  &c.  According  to  another  punctuation,  followed  by  Hahn,  the  ren 
dering  would  be  :  "And  how  is  it  written  concerning  the  Son  of  man,  that  he  must  suffer  many  things,  and  be  set  at 
nought."—  Ed.] 

around  on  the  part  of  the  disciples.  He  joins  Mat 
thew  in  communicating  the  Lord's  dealing  with  the 
disciples  on  coming  down  from  the  mountain.  But 
he  alone  observes  that  the  disciples  questioned  among 
themselves  what  the  rising  from  the  dead  should 
mean.  On  the  other  hand,  he  omits,  what  Luke 
mentions,  that  Moses  and  Elias  (oQOevrts  ev  86ty) 
conversed  with  Jesus  concerning  His  decease  in  Je 
rusalem.  So  only  Luke  has  the  delicate  notices  of 
the  slumbrous  and  yet  wakeful  condition  of  the  be 
holding  disciples  ;  while  Matthew,  on  his  part,  alone 
applies  the  Lord's  word  concerning  the  Elias  who  had 
already  appeared,  to  John  the  Baptist.  Mark  nar 
rates  the  history  of  the  transfiguration  in  his  own 
characteristic  manner,  exhibiting  its  main  traits  in 
vivid  and  living  touches. 

Ver.  2.   After  six  days.—  See  on  Matthew 


EXEGETICAL  AXD   CRITICAL. 

See  on  the  parallel  passages  of  Matthew  and 
Luke. — This  narrative  stands  in  a  definite  historical 
connection  with  what  precedes  (ver.  1);  as  it  does 
also  in  the  accounts  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  In  re 
gard  to  the  locality,  we  may  refer  to  our  notes  upon 
the  scene  in  Matthew.  The  Tabor  tradition  is  suf 
ficiently  accounted  for  by  the  manifestation  of  Christ 
upon  the  mountain  in  Galilee,  Matt,  xxviii.  In  de 
scribing  the  effect  of  the  transfiguration,  Mark  uses 
the  strongest  illustrations  ("  white  as  snow,"  etc.,  "as 
no  fuller,"  etc.).  He,  in  common  with  Luke,  records 
that  Peter  knew  not  what  he  was  saying,  or  what  he 
wanted  to  say.  But  he  alone  has  the  sudden  vanish 
ing  of  the  heavenly  visitors,  and  the  inquiring  look 
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Ver.  3.  No  fuller  on  earth.— The  white  glitter 
was  supernatural.  Gerlach:  "In  ancient  times  they 
wore  but  few  colored  garments.  The  fuller's  business 
was  to  wash  what  was  soiled,  and  to  make  it  clean 
and  glistening."  Starke :  "  They  used  in  the  East  to 
make  linen  garments  so  beautiful  that  they  glittered 
with  whiteness;  but  such  as  these  the  Lord's  gar 
ment?  now  outshone.  The  white  color  was  that 
which  the  Romans  called  candorem,  and  which  was 
so  clear  and  so  deep  as  to  glisten  splendidly.  Mate 
rials  prepared  of  such  linen  or  other  materials  were, 
among  the  Jews,  appropriated  to  priests  and  kings. 
Such  garments  also  were  in  high  estimation  among 
other  people,  especially  among  the  Romans.  They 
were  worn  only  by  the  highest  personages,  who  were 
by  such  garments  distinguished  from  those  below 
them ;  hence,  when  they  were  seeking  high  offices  of 
state,  they  distinguished  themselves  by  such  clothing, 
and  were  called  candidaii.  And  since  among  the 
Romans  the  glittering  white  upon  their  garments  was 
refined  to  the  highest  lustre  by  art,  and  the  Jews  had 
been  long  in  the  habit  of  endeavoring  to  imitate  it, 
we  can  understand  the  phrase,  That  no  fuller  on 
earth  could  so  whiten  them.  That  Solomon's  magnifi 
cence  was  white,  has  been  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  his  array  was  likened  to  the  lilies  of  the  field 
(Matt.  vi.  28,  29).  What  kind  of  glory  was  that  of 
Herod's  royal  apparel,  spoken  of  in  Acts  xii.  21,  is 
shown  in  JOSEPHUS,  Aniiq.  xix.  7. 

Ver.  t).  For  he  wist  not  what  to  say  (or, 
he  would  say). — His  words  were  an  utterance  of 
immediate  feeling,  expressing  a  state  of  perfect  com 
placency,  after  the  manner  of  dreams,  ecstasies,  and 
visions, "in  figure, — in  figurative  language  which  came 
to  him  he  knew  not  whence. — They  were  sore 
afraid. — Matthew  observes  that  after  the  sound  was 
hoard,  they  fell  on  their  faces  and  were  sore  nfraid. 
But  there  is  no  real  difference.  For  their  trepidation 
began  naturally  at  the  beginning,  and  continued  in 
creasing  throughout.  Matthew  describes  its  climax ; 
whilst  Mark  mentions  the  disciples'  fear  only  for  the 
sake  of  explaining  the  words  of  Peter. 

Ver.  10.  And  they  kept  that  saying  with 
themselves.  —  Luke  ix.  36.  They  concealed  the 
fact  which  they  had  witnessed,  after  that  command. 
Fritzsche:  They  obeyed  the  prohibition  of  Jesus. 
Meyer,  on  the  contrary :  They  kept  the  words  con 
cerning  the  resurrection,  and  pondered  them.  The 
second,  indeed,  followed  from  the  first.  While  they 
religiously  kept  their  silence  down  to  the  day  of  His 


resurrection,  they  must 


how  the  bond  of  secrecy  would  be  relaxed.  Starke : 
"  It  requires  much  effort  to  overcome  the  tendency 
in  beginners  to  prate.  The  word  Kpardv  shows  it 
was  not  without  trouble,  and  putting  much  restraint 
upon  themselves,  that  the  disciples  kept  this  secret  so 
long.  The  other  disciples  probably  put  questions," 
&e.—  The  rising  from  the  dead — That  is,  this 
express  and  particular  resurrection  from  the  dead 
which  the  Lord  had  predicted  for  Himself. 

Ver.  12.  And  restoreth  all  things. — The  way 
and  manner  in  which  Elias  should  do  this  (the  idea 
is  still  indefinite,  in  the  Present)  is  explained  by 
what  follows :  And  how  is  it  written  of  the  Son  of 
jtfan  2  —  What  holds  good  of  Him,  that  He  must 
suffer  many  things,  holds  good  also  of  His  forerun 
ner.  This  introduces  the  subsequent  thought :  Elias 
is  come  already.  The  punctuation  given  above,  ac 
cording  to  which  the  note  of  interrogation  stands 
afier  "Son  of  Man"  (Laehmann,  Meyer),  gives  a 
clearer  and  more  emphatic  idea  than  the  customary 
6 


position  of  the  note  of  interrogation  after  "  be  re 
jected."  Instead  of  /ecu',  one  would  in  the  latter  cas« 
expect  a  particle  of  opposition;  and  the  construction 
of  ver.  13  should  then  have  been  different.  Another 
construction  is  this :  Elias  cometh  and  restoreth  all 
things.  And  how?  It  is  written,  &c. — How  it  ia 
written  of  the  Son  of  Man. — That  is,  his  restor 
ing  all  things  proceeds,  like  the  work  of  the  Son  (if 
Man,  through  sufferings  and  death. — That  He  mus4 
suffer  many  things. —  The  'iva.  is  here  especially 
striking.  Meyer  6ays,  that  it  sets  before  us  the  de 
sign  of  the  ytypa.irTo.1.  We  take  the  sentence  as  ft 
breviloquence,  referring  fo  what  precedes  —  "Elias 
cometh  first."  And  how  is  it  written  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  sc.  that  He  cometh  ?  In  order  that  (iva)  Ha 
may  suffer,  &c. 

Ver.  13.  As  it  is  written  of  Him.— That  is, 
in  regard  to  the  persecution  of  the  real  Elias.  Set 
1  Kings  5.  19.  (Grotius,  Meyer.)  That  the  unworthy 
treatment  of  the  prophets  accords  (Kuinoel),  is  proved 
by  the  previous  verse,  where  from  the  impending 
sufferings  of  the  Messiah  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  Elias-John  must  also  suffer. 


DOCTEIXAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  on  Matthew. 

2.  The  transitory  transformation  of  Christ  a  pre 
lude   of    His   abiding    transformation.      The   trans 
figuration,  as  a  transition  into  the  second  higher  con 
dition  of  human  nature,  was  like  the  glorification. 
The  transfiguration  has  the  glorification  for  its  result: 
the  glorification  is  conditioned  by  the  transfiguration. 
Into  this  condition  the  glorified  Christ  will  raise  His 
people  also,  1  Cor.  xv.     But  the  glorification  is  the 
consummated,   internal,   spiritual   power  and   glory, 
exalted  above  the  changed,  creaturcly  life,  and  mani 
fested  as  the  perfected  light  of  life. 

3.  According  to  the  privately  communicated  opin 
ion  of  a  respected  Romanist  theologian — personally 
unknown  to  me — the  transfiguration  upon  the  moun 
tain  was  a  night-scene.     This  was  Schleiermacher's 
opinion  also  (sec  his  Sermons  on  the  Gospel  of  Mark}. 
In  favor  of  this  supposition  we  may  observe,  1.  that 
the  transfiguration  of  Jesus  followed  a  solemn  season 
of  prayer;   and  we  know  that   He  commonly  held 
these  solemn  seasons  of  prayer  in  the  night ;  2.  that 
Luke  mentioned  their  having  gone  down  from  the 
mountain  on  the  day  after  that  event.     The  trans- 


often  asked  when  and    figuration,  by  being  considered  as  a  night-scene,  evi 


dently   has   a   peculiarly    mysterious    light    thrown 
upon  it. 

4.  As  on  the  baptism  of  Christ  His  personal 
divine-human  consciousness  came  to  full  maturity,  so 
was  here  consummated  the  consciousness  of  His  per 
fected  prophetic  work  of  word  and  deed.  The  goal 
of  His  prophetic  work,  in  the  narrower  sense,  was  al 
ready  reached.  As  Jesus,  regarded  in  Himself,  apart 
from  His  connection  with  sinful  humanity,  as  the  per 
sonally  perfected  God-man,  might  at  His  baptism 
have  ascended  into  heaven,  if  lie  had  willed  to  sever 
His  destiny  from  that  of  mankind,  so  He  might, 
as  Prophet  of  the  New  Testament  word  of  revela 
tion,  with  the  consummated  consciousness  of  having 
done  His  prophetic  work,  have  made  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration  the  Mount  of  Ascension.  [Buf 
if  Christ  had  ascended  to  heaven  from  the  Mounl 
of  Transfiguration,  He  would  have  falsified  the  ver) 
prophecies  alluded  to;  for  these  included  His  Pa* 
sion  and  Crucifixion.  —  Ed.~\  The  authority  al 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MARK. 


ready  referred  to  brings  this  out  very  excellently; 
and  we  also  have  alluded  to  it,  in  the  Leben 
Jeau,  ii.  008.  "In  fact,  this  was  the  moment 
(when  the  cloud  received  Jesus,  and  separated  Him 
from  the  disciples)  to  teach  them  that  He  had  power 
M  retain  His  life,  and  that  it  was  only  free  love  that 
made  Him  leave  the  fellowship  of  the  heavenly 
beings,  and  go  down  with  His  disciples  into  the  valley 
of  death." 

5.  Moses  and  Elias  conversed  with  the  Lord,  ac 
cording  to  Luke,  concerning  His  departure  in  Jerusa 
lem.     The  unknown  Romanist  expositor  just  alluded 
to  thinks  that  these  men  appeared  to  the  Lord  as  re 
presentatives  from  the  kingdom   of  the  dead,  that 
they  might  add  their  argument  to  ensure  His  volun 
tary  determination   to   encounter  the  sufferings  of 
death,  and  thus  redeem  those  who  were  held  in  the 
realm  of  death,  or  generally  complete  His  work  of 
redemption.     The  gratuitous  and  unwarranted  idea 
of  the  intercession  of  the  saints  for  the  dead  will  not 
prevent  our  doing  justice  to  the  penetration  of  this 
view.     But  there  are  two  things  to  be  noticed:  1. 
According  to  Luke,  Moses  and  Elias  appear  to  the 
Lord  in  glory  (ver.  31),  not  as  supplicating  interces 
sors;  2.  Christ  had  already  much  earlier  preannounced 
His  passion  :  His  baptism  itself  was,  in  this  relation, 
decisive  in  its  force  as  a  preintimation.    But  that  the 
kingdom  of  the  dead  had  some  interest  in  the  volun 
tary  determination  of  Christ  to  go  on  His  way  of  suf 
fering,  Kbrard  has  well  shown,  and  remarks:  "In 
the  transfiguration,  Jesus  had  given  the  fathers  of 
the  ancient  covenant  the  blessed  intelligence  of  His 
perfect  readiness  to  redeem  them  by  His  own  death." 
Comp.  my  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  909. 

6.  Let  us  make  three  tabernacles. — A  significant 
Future  is  added :  for  he  knew  not  what  he  would  say 
(AaA.7)fff ').    The  man  in  ecstasy  (as  in  a  dream)  brings 
the  feeling  or  the  thought;  but  the  figure  or  form  of 
the  thought  is  imparted  to  him  according  to  the  secret 
laws  that  rule  the  figurative  perception  and  language 
of  the  visionary  condition.     Thus  came  the  figure  to 
Peter :  "  build  three  tabernacles,  one  for  Thee,"  etc., 
as  an  expression  for  his  blessed  feelings  which  he 
would  utter. 


IIOMILETICAL  AXD  PRACTICAL. 

See  on  Matthew.  So  also  Luke. — Between  the 
confes.-ion  and  the  transfiguration  lies  the  week  of 
temporal  trials.  —  The  mountain  of  prayer  is  the 
mountain  of  transfiguration. — The  revelation  of  the 
life  of  Christ  in  His  glorification  here,  a  promise  and 
Bign  for  His  people,  2  Cor.  v. — The  Lord's  heavenly 
beauty. —  Christ  at  the  turning-point  of  His  deeds 
and  sufferings ;  by  festal  remembrance  and  sacrificial 
consecration  glorified.  —  Consecration  to  the  Lord 
changes  man:  1.  Internally:  he  is  elevated  into  the 
spiritual  world,  and  surrounded  by  blessed  spirits.  2. 
Externally:  he  is  renewed,  adorned,  transfigured. — 
The  only  true  adornment  of  men:  divine  life  of  the 
Spiiit. — Man  upon  the  mountain:  the  first  Sunday 
festival  of  the  youthful  Church  of  the  Confession.— 
The  transfiguration  a  sign  and  symbol  1.  of  the  Sun 
day,  2.  of  the  Ascension,  3.  of  the  new  Paradise. — 
The  wish  of  Peter;  or,  the  ideals  of  young  Chris 
tians  and  the  Lord's  training:  1.  Ideals  of  young 
Christians  :  that  of  retaining  their  early  experiences, 
that  of  enUre  separation  from  the  world,  life  of  con 
templation.  2.  The  Lord's  guidance;  further  on 
ward,  deeper,  higher. —  All  else  comes  and  goes: 


Jesus  alone  abides. —  Moses  and  Elias  vanish  from 
the  disciples  before  His  glory,  and  in  the  end  they 
see  Him  alone.  —  The  law  and  the  prophets  are 
merged  in  the  glory  of  the  Gospel. — The  transfigura 
tion  of  Christ  upon  the  mountain :  for  Him,  as  for 
the  three  blest  disciples,  a  preparation  for  Gethsem 
ane. — The  transfiguration  of  Jesus:  1.  As  a  single 
central  point  in  His  life ;  2.  in  its  earlier  types  and 
symbols  (Enoch,  Abraham,  Moses,  Elijah,  earlier 
crises  in  the  life  of  Jesus  Himself);  3.  in  its  signifi 
cance  for  the  future,  pointing  to  the  resurrection,  the 
ascension,  the  great  manifestation  of  Christ,  the  glo 
rification  of  believers. — The  transfiguration  of  Christ 
the  sure  pledge  of  the  renewing  of  the  world,  Rev. 
xx.  21,  and  of  that  new  state  of  glory  wherein  the 
word  is  fulfilled,  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new  ! — 
The  prophetic  history  of  Christ's  life  and  suffering, 
the  history  of  the  life  and  suffering  of  His  people.— 
The  Lord  gives  unasked  to  His  disciples  that  sign 
from  heaven  which  He  had  denied  to  the  asking 
world. 

STARKE  : — OSIANDEU  : — God  strengthens  the  faith 
of  His  people  before  trials  come,  that  they  may  be 
able  to  endure  them. — Bibl.  Wirt. : — He  who  would 
be  conversant  with  heavenly  things  must  tear  away 
his  soul  from  earth,  and  soar  towards  God. —  The 
heavenly  glory  is  incomparable ;  greater  and  more 
excellent  than  all  beauty  and  grace  upon  earth. — 
Nova  Bibl.  Tub.:— Noses  and  Elias  still  live:  wit 
nesses  of  eternity. — Bibl.  Wirt. : — In  Christ  the  law 
and  the  prophets  attained  their  goal  and  fulfilment. 
Jesus  is  Lord  of  the  dead  and  living ;  He  has  the 
keys  of  hell  and  of  death,  Rev.  iii.  7 ;  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  2, 
3,  5. — LAXGE: — God  lets  His  people  have,  even  in 
this  world,  extraordinary  glances  and  views ;  but 
they  are  only  of  short  duration,  because  their  longer 
enjoyment  would  not  be  tolerable  and  profitable. — 
OSIAXDER: — Human  nature  cannot  bear  the  glory  of 
eternal  life ;  therefore  our  bodies  will  be  glorified. — 
We  must  depend  only  and  absolutely  upon  Jesus 
Christ.— QUESN EL:—  Jesus  Christ  had  His  Elias  who 
announced  Him  in  the  world;  He  will  have  more  of 
them  yet  in  times  to  come  and  before  His  last  ap 
pearance. — One  place  of  Scripture  must  not  be  op 
posed  to  another,  but  Scripture  must  be  compared 
with  Scripture.  —  The  ungodly  accomplish,  against 
their  own  will,  the  holy  will  of  God :  they  by  their 
persecution  not  only  create  happiness  for  the  saints, 
but  make  their  own  misery. — Marvel  not  that  faith 
ful  ministers  of  Christ  are  cast  out  as  evil,  for  it  was 
clearly  enough  predicted  in  the  Scripture. — RIEGKR: 
Probably  the  disciples  would  desire,  on  going  down, 
that  they  might  communicate  this  vision  to  others ; 
but  the  prohibition  of  Jesus  forbade.  The  same 
holds  good  of  us  in  many  instances  now. — SCHLKIEK- 
MACHER  : — And  that  also  was  a  spiritual  glorification 
of  the  Lord  when  the  disciples  were  taught  that  they 
had  nothing  more  to  do  either  with  the  one  or  the 
other  (Moses  and  Elias),  neither  with  the  leUer  of 
the  law  nor  with  revolutionizing  zeal.  (Yet  Mo^es 
and  Elias  were  not  set  aside  by  Christ;  but  tluy 
were  lifted  up  and  lost  in  Him  as  their  fulfilment.) — 
This  spirit,  which  can  only  from  within  outwards  re 
new  our  holy  relation  to  God,  and  will  spread  abroad 
only  through  the  energies  of  love  the  living  knowl 
edge  of  God  among  the  children  of  men,  will  be  to 
the  end  of  time  His  glorification. 

BRIEGER: — To  glorify  and  transfigure,  means  to 
make  perfectly  clear  and  transparent  (but  of  men, 
and  especially  of  Christ,  it  means  to  exhibit  th« 
creaturely  life  in  its  spiritual  glory).  The  eterusl 


CHAP.  IX.  14-2 


destiny  of  man  Vas  glorification.  —  Christ  went  on 
now  to  meet  His  sufferings.  In  order  to  obtain 
strength  for  the  endurance  of  the  extremest  sorrows, 
He  mu»t  have  a  foretaste  of  the  glory  which  awaited 


Him. —  But  on  account  of  His  disciples  too,  it  wag 
needful  that  Christ  should  be  glorified. — BACER  : — 
Peter  would  build  tabernacles:  for  the  heavenly 
beings  who  dwell  above,  «kins  and  huts. 


5.  The  Healing  of  ike  Possessed  Child  after  the  Transfiguration.     VERS.  14-29. 
(Parallels  :  Matt.  xvii.  14-21 ;  Luke  ix.  37-43.) 

14  And  when  he  came  to  his  disciples,  he  saw  a  great  multitude  about  them,  and  the 

15  scribes  questioning  with  them.     And  straightway  all  the  people,  when  they  beheld  him, 

16  were  greatly  amazed,  and,  running  to  him,  saluted  him.     And  he  asked  the  scribes 

17  [them1],  What  question  ye  with  them?     And  one2  of  the  multitude  answered  and  said, 

18  Master,  I  have  brought  unto  thee  my  son,  which  hath  a  dumb  spirit;  And  wheresoever 
he  talceth  him,  he  teareth  him;  and  he  foameth.  and  gnasheth  with  his  teeth,  and  pineth 
away ;  and  I  spake  to  thy  disciples  that  they  should  cast  him  out,  and  they  could  not. 

19  He  answereth  him,3  and  saith,  0  faithless  generation,  how  long  shall  I  be  with  you?  how 

20  long  shall  I  suffer  you?     Bring  him  unto  me.     And  they  brought  him  unto  him:  and 
when  he  saw  him,  straightway  the  spirit  tare   [convulsed]   him;  and  he   fell  on   the 

21  ground,  and  wallowed  [rolled]  foaming.     And  he  asked  his  father,  How  long  is  it  ago 

22  since  this  came  unto  him?     And  he  said,  Of  a  child.     And  oft-times  it  hath  cast  him 
into  the  fire,  and  into  the  waters,  to  destroy  him  :   but  if  thou  canst4  do  anything,  have 

23  compassion  on  us,  and  help  us.     Jesus  said  unto  him,6  If  thou  canst  believe,  all  things 

24  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth.     And  straightway  the  father  of  the  child  cried  out, 

25  and  said  with  tears,6  Lord,  I  believe ;   help  thou  mine  unbelief.     When  Jesus  saw  that 
the  people  came  running  together,  he  rebuked  the  foul  spirit,  saykig  unto  him,  Thou 
dumb  and  deaf  spirit,  I  charge  [command]   thee,  come  out  of  him,  and  enter  no  more 

26  into  him.     And  the  spirit  cried,  and  rent  him  sore  [convulsed  greatly],  and  came  out  of 

27  him:   and  he  was  as  one  dead;  insomuch  that  many  said,  He  is  dead.     But  Jesus  took 

28  him  by  the  hand,7  and  lifted  him  up;  and  he  arose.     And  when  he  was  come  into  the 

29  house,  his  disciples  asked  him  privately,  Why  could  not  we  cast  him  out?     And  he 
said  unto  them,  This  kind  can  come  forth  by  nothing,  but  by  prayer  and  fasting.8 

1  Vcr.  16.— AVTOU'S,  B.,  D.,  L.,  A.,  Vulgate,  Coptic,  JEtti.,  instead  of  TOUS  ypawarels  (Elzevir,  Scholz,  Lachmann  in 

2  Ve'r.  17.— AVTU  must  be  inserted  after  aireKpiOri,  according  to  B.,  C.,  I).,  L.,  A.,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Meyer. 

3  Vcr.  19. — Instead  ofaurw,  it  is  preferable  to  read  av-rois  (A.,  B.,  I).,  L.,  A.,  Versions'). 

4  Ver.  22. — Instead  of  Svvaa-ai.  here  and  ver.  23,  Tischendorf  and  Lichmann  read  Svi'rj,  according  to  B.,  D.,  L.,  A., 
Meyer.    This  form,  in  itself  the  Conjunctive,  was  used  later  even  in  the  Indicative,  instead  of  Svvaurai ;  but  it  lays  stronger 
stress  upon  the  question. 

6  Ver.  23. — The  TO  was  omitted  by  mrmy  Codd.  (I).,  K.,  M.,  IT.,  Syriac,  Persian)  on  account  of  its  difficulty.     Tischen 
dorf  omits  the  irio-reOo-ai,  following  B.,  C.*,  L.,  D.,  and  many  Versions;  Meyer  says,  it  was  an  cxegetical  addition  to  the 
mere  et  Svv-fj,  not  understood.     But  the  clause,  "  If  thou  canst  believe,"  may  have  been  found  still  harder  ;  and  therefore 
corrected  into  "  as  it  regards,  If  thou  canst  ?    All  things  are  possible,"  &c. 

8  Ver.  24. — The  /XCTO.  Saxpviav  is  wanting  in  A.*,  B.,  C.*,  L.,  A.,  Versions,  [Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Meyer.]    The 
Kupie  is  very  doubtful ;  Meyer  rejects  it. 

7  Ver.  27. — Lachmann  reads  TTJS  xetP°*  avrou,  after  B.,  D.,  L.,  A.,  Vulgate;  Meyer  cites  in  comparison,  Mark  i.  31; 
v.  41 ;  viii.  23. 

8  Ver.  29. — The  omission  of  njoreia  by  B.  (which  Tischendorf  follows)  is  not  decisive. 

ing.  They  were  probably  in  a  profane  and  mocking 
state  of  mind,  in  consequence  of  the  disciples'  failure 
to  work  the  miracle,  and  of  the  attack  of  the  scribes ; 
and  were  disposed  to  indulge  this  inclination,  when 
the  sudden  and  overpowering  appearance  of  Christ 
smote  their  consciences.  To  this  may  have  concurred 
better  motives,  which  induced  the  multitude  to  run 
to  Jesus  as  the  real  arbiter  and  the  only  helpei  in 
this  strange  case.  Thus  we  find  ihat  our  Saviour  at 
the  very  outset  reduced  the  scribes  to  silence  by  His 
question,  Wherefore  do  ye  contend  with  them  ? 
While  Mark  passes  over  Matthew's  notice,  that  the 
demoniac  youth  was  lunatic,  and  that  of  Luke,  that 
he  was  the  only  son  of  his  father,  he  gives  the  most 
vivid  representation  of  his  state  of  wretchedness: 
his  dumb  behaviour  (he  had  a  speechless  spirit),  his 


EXEGETICAL  AA'D  CRITICAL. 

See  on  the  parallels  of  Matthew  and  Luke.— The 
immediate  connection  between  this  event  and  the 
transfiguration  is  affirmed  by  all  three  Evangelists. 
The  time  and  the  place  are  established,  therefore,  by 
the  narrative  of  that  event.  In  the  communication 
of  the  incidents  here  before  us,  Mark  is  rich  in  indi 
vidual  traits,  which  place  the  scene  in  a  much  more 
vivid  light.  Jesus  finds  His  nine  other  disciples  at 
3ie  foot  of  the  mountain,  not  only  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  people,  but  involved  in  controversy 
with  the  scribes,  who  have  surprised  them  in  a  con 
dition  of  entire  impotence.  The  people  are  amazed, 
or  are  very  much  excited,  when  they  see  Jesus  com- 
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frightful  sufferings  (in  his  paroxysms  foaming  and 
grinding  his  teeth,  and  swooning  away).  In  the 
Lord's  rebuke  he  is  content  with  the  description, 
•ytvfa  &irtffros:  the  explanatory  SituTpaM/ufVr;  he 
omits ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  paints  more  vividly 
than  Luke  the  scene  in  which  the  youth  at  once,  on 
seeing  Jesus,  was  overcome  by  the  demoniac  influence, 
jfell  down  to  the  ground,  and  wallowed,  foaming. 
But  of  priceless  value  is  the  passage  between  Jesus 
and  the  father  of  the  youth,  from  ver.  21  to  ver.  25. 
We  see  how  the  Lord,  by  His  question  as  to  how 
long  the  youth  had  thus  suffered,  pacified  the  excited 
feelings  of  all,  especially  of  the  father,  and  en 
couraged  their  faith.  We  hear  the  never-to-be-for 
gotten  words,  "  If  thou  canst  believe,"  and  the  cry, 
"  Lord,  I  believe ;  help  Thou  mine  unbelief."  The 
words  which  expelled  the  demon,  Mark  recites  in  all 
their  solamn  emphasis ;  and  in  them  the  addition  is 
remarkable,  Enter  no  more  into  him.  Mark  alone 
describes  the  paroxysm  under  which  the  demon  de 
parted,  and  the  important  circumstance  that  the 
youth  lay  as  one  dead ;  that  Jesus  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  raised  him  to  conscious  life.  Moreover, 
he  makes  prominent  (as  he  often  does  the  like)  the 
entrance  of  Christ  into  the  house,  where  the  dis 
ciples  put  their  confidential  question  to  Him  as  to 
the  reason  why  they  could  not  cast  out  the  demon. 
And  he  gives  the  answer  of  Jesus  without  Matthew's 
additional  clause  concerning  the  unbelief  of  the 
disciples,  and  without  the  words  that  liken  faith 
to  the  grain  of  mustard-seed.  Nor  does  he  men 
tion  the  circumstance,  recorded  by  Luke,  of  the 
people's  renewed  astonishment  and  increasing  excite 
ment. 

Ver.  15.  All  the  people  were  amazed. — 
At  what  ?  Euth.  Zigabenus :  "  Either  on  account  of 
the  singularly  seasonable  and  sudden  coming  of 
Jesus,  or  at  His  glorious  appearance."  Of  this  latter 
we  read  nothing,  and  Meyer  therefore  thinks  the 
former  the  sounder  view :  it  was  an  astonishment  of 
joyful  surprise.  But  6d/j./3os  betokens  an  astonish 
ment  which  is  related  to  fear,  which  sometimes 
passes  over  into  amazement,  and  is  sometimes  called 
terror.  Hence  we  explain  the  astonishment  as  the 
amazement  of  a  crowd  somewhat  profanely  disposed 
at  the  sudden  interposition  of  a  punitive  event  like 
this  (see  Leben  Jcsu,  ii.  2,  317).  "They  sought  to  re 
pair  their  error  by  running  to  Him  with  eager  de 
nials."  And  it  is  obvious  to  connect  with  that  the 
supposition,  that  the  reflection  of  the  transfiguration 
glory  still  lingered  on  the  Lord's  countenance.  See 
tfx.  xxxiv.  29,  30. 

Ver.  16.  And  he  asked  them. — Bengel  refers 
this  to  the  disciples ;  Griesbuch,  to  the  disciples  and 
Bribes ;  Fritzsche,  with  most  others,  to  the  scribes 
alone;  Meyer,  to  the  people,  because  the  people 
were  just  before  spoken  of.  But  the  context  points 
simply  to  the  scribes  as  the  contending  party;  not 
excluding,  however,  the  people,  so  far  as  they  sym 
pathized. —  What  question  ye  with  them?  — 
-  Concerning  what  ?  The  scribes  were  dumb.  But  the 
fat'ser  of  the  possessed  child  gave  the  answer  as  to 
what  they  were  contending  about,  ver.  17.  Evidently 
they  hud"  impugned  the  power  of  the  disciples  to 
work  miracles,  and  the  authority  of  Christ ;  there 
fore  thev  were  now  silent,  because  they  suspected 
that  the  Lord  would  by  a  miraculous  act  convict 
them. 

Ver.  17.  Brought  unto  Thee  my  son.— 
That  was  his  purpose.  He  was  seeking  the  Lord  in 
the  place  where  the  disciples  verts.  But  as  Jesus 


sign  of  quotation  preceding  the  direct  address  (De 
Wette).     For  other  explanations,  see  Meyer.* 


was  absent,  His  disciples  and  the  man  became  en* 
gaged  together. 

Ver.  18.  Wheresoever  he  taketh  him.— 
This  does  not  hint  at  an  intermitting  possession,  in 
favor  of  which  Meyer,  without  reason,  adduces  Matt. 
xii.  44,  hut  to  the  antithesis  between  a  latent  action 
(in  which,  however,  the  youth  by  his  dumbness  be 
trayed  his  possession)  and  frenzied  paroxysms,  ir 
which  the  spirit  seized  the  youth,  in  order,  as  it  ap« 
pearcd,  to  destroy  him  ;  and,  according  to  Matthew, 
these  crises  had  a  connection  with  the  changes  of  tha 
moon.  The  following  MTJK«?TI  etWA0r;s,  Meyer  him 
self  acknowledges,  implies  that  the  demon  had  con 
tinuous  possession.  —  He  teareth  him.  —  Probably 
this  manifested  itself  in  convulsions,  St.  Vitus'  dance, 
or  the  like.  The  fundamental  form  was  epilepsy,  or 
something  of  the  kind.  These  circumstances  de 
pended  partly  on  the  change  of  the  moon,  partly  on 
demoniac  influences. 

Ver.  22.  To  destroy  him.  —  The  father  re 
garded  the  demon  as  a  malicious  enemy,  who  was 
bent  upon  the  murder  of  his  only  son.  —  If  Thou 
canst  do  anything.  —  Expression  of  doubt  or  in 
firm  faith,  which,  having  been  at  the  beginning  too 
weak,  had  become  more  and  more  weak  in  conse 
quence  of  the  failure  of  the  disciples'  attempt. 

Ver.  23.  If  thou  canst  believe.  —  The  diffi 
culty  in  the  reading  of  the  Text.  Rec.,  together  with 
the  critical  authorities  in  its  favor,  constrain  us  to 
retain  it.  The  easiest  solution  explains  the  TO  as  a 

(De 
We 

take  the  sentence  as  a  breviloquence  :  "  the  if  thou 
canxt  means,  if  ikon  canst  believe."  Tb  el  Svi/aerai  =• 
fl  St'ivaaat  inffTevncu.  To  be  able,  and  to  be  able  to 
believe,  are  with  the  Lord  one  and  the  same,  —  espe 
cially  throughout  Mark's  Gospel.  Hence  the  clause, 
"  All  things  arc  possible  to  him  that  believeth,"  is  an 
illustration  of  this  fundamental  law,  this  mathematical 
formula,  so  to  speak,  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
explanation  of  the  passage  on  the  other  reading  is 
indeed  simpler  :  "  As  it  respects  if  thou  canst,  all 
things  are  possible,"  etc.  (Meyer)  ;  or,  the  first  clause 
is  a  question  :  Dost  thou  ask,  If  thou  canst  ?  all 
things,  etc.  (Ewald). 

Ver.  24.  Help  Thou  mine  unbelief.—  Bengel  : 
Help  away  mine  unbelief.  Meyer  thinks  to  improve 
it  :  Do  not  deny  me  on  account  of  my  unbelief. 
Certainly  the  £<>T)0ei,  ver.  24,  refers  to  the  help  of 
healing  itself;  but  the  man  knew  very  well  by  this 
time  that  his  son  would  be  healed,  if  his  unbelief 
was  healed.  And  the  faith  which  now  sprang  up  in 
the  man  was  the  more  spiritual,  in  that  it  was  a  be 
lief  that  Jesus  could  strengthen  the  deficient  faith 
into  the  ability  perfectly  to  believe,  and  so  by  this 
means  remove  also  his  external  distress. 

Ver.  25.  When  Jesus  saw  that  the  people 
came  running  together.  —  His  desire  to  preserve 
the  secrecy  of  His  journey  tended  now  to  hasten  the 

*  ["  After  omitting  irioreCffai,  the  clause  TO  ei  Svvji  (Suva- 
o-ou)  is  to  be  regarded  as  Nominative  Absolute  :  Tlit  '  if 
thou  canst,'—  all  things  are  potriblt  to  him  Ilial  lent^eth,  i.  e., 
so  far  as  concerns  the  words,  '  if  limit  canst,'  which  thou 
hast  just  spoken,  everything  depends  upon  faith  ;  the  be 
liever  can  obtain  anything.  The  article  TO,  belonging  to  <i 
Svi'fl  as  its  substantive,  takes  up  the  words  of  the  lather, 
and  with  lively  em;>h:i-H  isolates  them  in  the  RRUnmatica] 
structure,  in  order  to  put  them  into  relation  to  the  faith  that 
is  required  on  his  part.  GriMbnch,  Ti-chenilorf,  and  Ewald 
regard  TO  ei  5vvfl  as  a  question,  and  iravra  Svv.  T.  ITIO-T.  as  ita 
answer  :  '  Tune.  (Jubilant  si  I-OTKS  uiebasf  Ntlril  non  in  ejus, 
r/iti  coiifiJat,  aratiam  fieri  pottst.'  But  ill  case  of  u  qucstioc 
we  should  expect  ri  TO  ei  &vvj)."  Mi;vi;u,  in  Inc.—  Ed.} 
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performance  of  the  miracle.— I  charge  (command) 
thee. — "  Emphatically,  as  in  contrast  with  the  dis- 
ciple.s."  llcvcr. 

Ver.  2t>.  "The  spirit  cried.— The  crying  out  of 
the  demoniac  youth,  seeming  to  be  a  work  of  the 
demon,  though  a  shriek  in  inarticulate  tones,  was  the 
first  sign  of  cure :  the  youth  had  previously  been 
dumb,  whilst  foaming  and  gnashing  his  teeth.  See 
rer.  18. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  on  the  parallels  in  Mattlicw  and  Luke. 

2.  We  have  here  not  only  the  grand  contrast 
between  the  heavenly  glorification  upon  the  moun 
tain,  and  the  demoniac  degradation  reminding  of  hell 
at  the  foot  of  it,  but  also  the  contrast  between  the 
sound  spiritual  ecstasy  of  the  disciples,  and  the  dis 
eased  physical  possession  of  the  youth.     So  also  a 
contrast  between  the  supreme  festival  and  the  severe 
toil  of  the  Lord. 

3.  As  the  contemplation  of  the  disciples  upon  the 
mountain  had  to  contend  with  infirmity  and  sleep,  so 
the  premature  activity  of  the  disciples  in  the  valley 
had  to  contend  with  impotence  and  vain  endeavors. 
Christ  is  the  Master  upon  the  mountain  and  in  the 
valley,  in  contemplation  and  in  activity. 

4.  The  heaviest  burden  which  oppressed  the  Lord 
in  His  career  upon  earth,  even  amongst  Ilis  disciples, 
was  the  burden  of  unbelief. 

5.  The  colloquy  of  Jesus  with  the  father  of  the 
child  a  school  of  faith. 

6.  Christ  in  this  narrative  may  be  compared  to  a 
general,  who  retrieves  by  his  own  presence  a  battle 
well-nigh  lost  by  his  army. 

7.  Through  the  faith  of  the  father  the  son  is 
healed  (as  in  the  history  of  the  nobleman,  and  of  the 
Canaanitish  woman).     These  facts  tell  against  the 
Baptists.     Even  the  blessing  upon  the  faith  of  spon 
sors  is  represented  by  the  history  of  the  centurion. 

8.  Reischle :  "  Over  the  life  of  the  child  the  de 
mon,  despite  his  malignity,  had  no  power.     Later 
examples  also  show  that  possessed  persons,  falling 
from  great  heights,  or  into  fire  or  water,  are  not 
easily  killed  or  grievously  hurt,  while  in  their  condi 
tion  of  unnatural  paroxysms." 


H01I1LETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  on  the  parallels  of  MattJieto  and  Luke. — How 
the  entrance  of  the  living  Christ  into  the  community 
of  the  disciples  changes  its  whole  character :  1.  The 
profane  disposition  of  the  people  gives  place  to  rev 
erence  ;  2.  the  supremacy  of  the  divine  word  takes 
the  place  of  school  controversy;  3.  excitement  is 
allayed  by  the  spirit  of  Ilis  peace;  4.  faith  conquers 
unbelief;  5.  His  miraculous  help  and  salvation  follow 
•:heir  impotence  and  bewilderment. — The  Lord  comes 
at  the  right  time  for  the  help  of  His  people. — Not 
only  the  demon  of  the  abyss,  but  also  the  scribes, 
embarrass  the  company  of  the  disciples  not  firmly 
standing  in  the  power  of  faith. — The  poor  demoniac 
youth,  and  the  world  of  poor,  afflicted  children  (deaf 
and  dumb,  cretins,  possessed,  orphans,  etc.). — The 
anguish  of  the  father's  heart  could  lead  to  faith,  even 
as  the  anguish  of  the  mother's  heart  (of  the  Canaan- 
itish  woman :  but  the  mother's  heart  was  the  more 
brave). — The  colloquy  of  the  Lord  with  the  father 
of  the  youth,  a  type  of  the  way  in  which  He  guides 


the  soul  to  faith.  1.  The  preparation:  allaying  of 
excitement,  and  clear  view  of  the  affliction.  2.  Help 
reference  to  the  power  of  faith.  8.  Support  and  con 
summation  of  faith. —  The  communication  between 
Christ  and  the  needy  soul :  1.  What  is  thy  grief? 
"2.  If  Thou  canst,  help.  3.  Thou  canst,  if  thou  canst 
believe.  4.  I  believe ;  help,  etc. — Thou  canst ;  that 
is,  if  thou  canst  believe. — The  measure  of  faith,  the 
measure  of  our  ability. — Weak  faith  must,  with  the 
prayer,  "  Lore],  help  mine  unbelief,"  stretch  forward 
to  its  perfection. — The  faith  of  parents  is  to  the  ad 
vantage  of  their  children. — Prayer  and  tears  the 
element  of  faith :  1.  The  expression  of  its  ground, 
humility  (prayer,  the  spiritual  expression ;  tears,  the 
bodily  expression) ;  2.  the  voice  of  its  need ;  3.  thf 
nourishment  of  its  strength. — The  father's  concur 
rence  with  the  Lord  in  faith,  severs  the  connection 
of  the  child  with  the  evil  spirit. — What  an;  we  taught 
by  the  final  throes  of  the  hostile  spirit?  1.  Redemp 
tion  is  attained  by  a  decisive  conflict,  in  which  all 
the  powers  of  evil  are  excited ;  2.  we  must  distin 
guish  between  the  external  manifestation  and  the  in 
ternal  strength  of  the  evil  one ;  3.  when  the  distress 
is  greatest,  the  help  is  nearest. — The  miracle  of  the 
Lord  twofold:  1.  Casting  out  demons  with  peril  of 
life  ;  2.  restoration  of  life,  seemingly  gone. — Unclean 
spirits  must  be  cast  out,  even  though  life  seems  en 
dangered. — If  the  soul  is  freed,  the  life  is  saved. — 
Many  kinds  of  impotence,  and  the  one  divine  power : 
1.  Inability:  a.  of  the  child — a  miserable  possession; 
b.  of  the  people  —  a  stupid  prejudice ;  c.  of  the 
scribes — impotence  of  malice,  disguised  under  wise 
phrases  ;  d.  of  the  disciples — occasioned  by  want  of 
self-government  and  collectedness  of  spirit ;  c.  of 
those  who  sought  help — enabled  to  believe.  2.  The 
almighty  power  of  the  Lord :  punishing  all  the  im 
potence  of  malignity,  and  confirming  all  the  im 
potence  of  sincere  infirmity. — The  power  of  demons 
having  its  root  in  the  weakness  of  men  (like  the 
vampire  sucking  the  blood  of  the  living,  and  nour 
ished  thereby),  but  sinking  into  nothing  before  the 
awaking  power  of  faith,  under  the  omnipotence  of 
the  grace  of  Christ. — The  unclean  spirit  a.  murderer 
of  man,  and  Christ  the  Saviour  of  man's  life,  here  as 
everywhere. — Jesus  puts  compulsion  upon  the  wicked 
spirit  of  envious,  dumb,  and  murmuring  misery. — 
He  constrains  him  to  cry  out  in  his  loudest  utterance, 
and  so  expels  him. 

STAUKK  :  —  When  a  man  has  refreshed  and 
strengthened  himself  in  God,  through  prayer  in  se 
cret,  he  must  up  and  betake  himself  again  to«.hia 
calling. —  CANSTEIN  :  —  When  the  world  thinks  that 
Christ  has  departed  from  His  people,  it  deems  that  a 
good  opportunity  for  tempting  them,  and  misleading 
them  into  evil. —  QCESSEI.  :  —  The  Lord  Jesus  some- 
imes  suffers  His  people  to  be  driven  into  a  corner, 
that  they  may  know  how  needful  He  is  to  them. — In 
their  presence,  the  world  shows  itself  respectful 
enough  towards  God's  servants;  but  what  passes  be 
hind  their  backs,  He  knows  best  who  knows  all 
things.  —  HEDINGER:  —  Children  a  precious  gift  of 
God. — Children  may  be  a  great  joy,  and  also  a  great 
bitterness,  to  their  parents. — QUESNEL  : — The  devil  ia 
as  angry  as  ever  when  he  sees  that  Christ  will  rob 
him  of  a  soul. —  We  must  not  hold  ourselves  safe 
when  we  are  disinclined  to  any  particular  sin.  Satan 
knows  how  to  vary  his  temptations ;  and  to  turn  our 
thoughts  now  in  one,  and  now  in  another,  direction 
of  evil. — CRAMER  : — Unbelief  is  the  greatest  sin,  hin 
ders  the  greatest  works  of  God,  and  plunges  the  soul 
hi  condemnation. — HEDISC-ER  : — Faith  is  omnipoteiil 
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(able  for  everything).— CANSTEIN  :— He  who  implores 
faith  with  tears,  has  it  already  in  his  heart. — MA.IUS  : 
— Weak  faith  is  nevertheless  faith. — Amidst  tears 
and  prayers,  we  shall  be  delivered  from  unbelief,  and 


much  upon  the  theoretical  consciousness  of  a  truth, 
as  upon  the  existence  of  a  real  and  actual  fellowship 
with  God. — It  was  noble  in  the  disciples  so  frankly 
and  openly  to  test  themselves  in  their  Master's  pres- 


attain  unto  true  faith. — The  humble  Christian  prays  j  ence. — We  should  always  act  as  they  acted,  when 
incessantly  for  the  increase  of  his  faith. — The  devil  i  we  fail  of  attaining  wliat  is  the  due  of  our  office,  and 
must  be  rebuked,  which  he  cannot  bear ;  but  he  who  what  our  hearts  are  set  upon. — REISCIILE: — Here 
>vould  do  it,  must  be  armed  with  the  power  of  the  also  we  find  representative  faith,  as  in  Matt.  viii.  6. 
Holy  Spirit. — QUESXEL  : — Those  who  do  not  like  to  j  (But  connected  with  profound,  living  affinity  between 
speak  of  God,  or  hear  God  spoken  of,  are  possessed  ;  parent  and  child.) — Lisco: — (The  people  were  amaz- 
by  a  dumb  spirit,  from  which  Christ  alone  can  free  j  ed,  and  ran  to  greet  Jesus.)  Have  you  never  found 


them. — OSIANPER  : — Let  those  who  are  once  deliver 
ed  from  Satan's  power,  take  good  heed  that  they  be 
not  entangled  again  in  his  snares. — Even  if  Satan, 
by  God's  permission,  could  inflict  bodily  death  upon 
men,  he  cannot  put  their  souls  to  death. — CANSTKIN  : 
— When  the  Gospel  has  little  fruit,  its  ministers 
should  examine  themselves  how  far  they  are  the 
cause. — HEDINGER: — A  submissive  prayer. — OSIAN 
DER  : — Preachers  should,  beyond  all  others,  be  mod 
erate  and  watchful. — RIKGER: — The  future  coming 


that,  on  occasion  of  special  and  mysterious  interposi 
tions  of  God,  your  neighbor's  heart  was  more  than 
ordinarily  inclined  towards  you? — SCHLEIEKMACHER: 
— (The  disciples  excited  by  disputation  with  the 
Jews.)  There  are  only  a  few  men  who  are  able  to 
contend  peacefully,  and  without  losing  their  calm 
and  peaceful  temper,  even  about  such  matters  as  do 
not  affect  their  external  prerogatives, — matteis,  for 
instance,  of  faith,  which  engender  difference  of  opin 
ion. — There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  the 


of  Christ  will  inspire  such  terror  as  this  into  very  :  scribes  who,  in  consequence  of  the  estimation 
many. — Men  are  not  very  willing  to  join  cause  with  I  which  they  were  held,  moved  and  swayed  the  minds 
the  poor  disciples  when  they  are  in  conflict,  and  at  i  of  the  people  on  the  present  occasion ;  and  thest 
disadvantages.  But  when  they  see  the  Lord  ap-  !  scribes  were  mainly  and  primarily  the  persons  whom 
proaching,  and  have  reason  to  think  that  He  will  j  the  Lord  described  as  an  unbelieving  generation. — 
utter  His  favorable  and  victorious  voice  concerning  Ye  were  not  able,  because  your  minds  were  in  so  ex- 


them,  there  is  a  great 


reaction   in   their  favor.  — 


BRAUNE  :  —  The  sharp  rebuke  of  Jesus  is  general  ; 
but  it  touches  the  disciples  most  keenly.  —  Thou  say- 
est  to  Me,  "Canst  Thou  do  anything?"  but  I  must 
say  unto  thee,  "Canst  thou  do  anything,  that  is, 
canst  thou  believe  ?  for  then  thou  canst  do  all  :  faith 
can  do  everything."  —  There  exists  certainly  between 
parents  and  children  a  deep,  internal  relation  and 
sympathy.  —  This  passage  is  most  important  in  rela 
tion  to  the  nature  of  faith.  —  It  does  not  depend  so 


cited  a  state:  ye  could  have  accomplished  it  only  iu 
a  tranquil,  collected  temper,  in  which  alone  can  re 
side  such  spiritual  power. — The  kingdom  of  God  is 
never  advanced  in  a  passionate  temper  of  mind,  even 
if  the  zeal  is  a  zeal  for  good. — They  must  return  into 
silence,  and  stillness,  and  rest  (this,  however,  being 
attainable  only  on  the  condition  of  prayer  and  fast 
ing;  that  is,  devotion  towards  God,  and  self-denial 
towards  the  world). — GOSSNEU  : — If  we  do  not  abide 
in  faith,  we  can  do  nothing. 


NINTH    SECTION. 

THE   RETIREMENT   OF  JESUS   IN   GALILEE   PREPARATORY  TO  HIS   JOURNEY  TO  PER^EA 
AND   JERUSALEM.      FURTHER   PREPARATION   FOR   THE  NEW   CHURCH. 

CHAPTER  IX.  30-50. 


1.   Chrisfs  Prediction  among  His  Galilcean  Disciples  of  His  Death.     VEKS.  30-32. 
(Parallels  :  Matt.  xvii.  22,  23 ;  Luke  ix.  43-45.) 

30  And  they  departed  thence,  and  passed  [passed  by  by-ways1]  through  Galilee;  and 

31  he  would  not  that  any  man  should  know  it.     For  he  taught  his  disciples,  and  said  unto 
them,  The  Son  of  man  is  delivered  into  the  hands  of  men,  and  they  shall  kill  him ;  and 

32  after  that  he  is  killed,  he  shall  rise  the  third  day.2     But  they  understood  not  that  saying, 
and  were  afraid  to  ask  him. 

1  Ver.  30.— Lachmann,  en-opfuorro,  after  B.*,  D.     Meyer :  "  The  compound  was  given  up  as  misunderstood." 
*  Ver.  31. — Lachmnnn  and  Tischendorf  read,  following  B.,  C.,  D.,  L.,  A.,  Versions,  fierd  rpei?  ijjuepa;,  as  in  ch.  viii.  31, 
But  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  more  deunite  expression  should  occur  here. 

I  here  described.    As  it  regards  the  chronological  reli- 

EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL.  tion  to  what  follows,  it  is  questionable  whether  thU 

was  the  last  residence  of  Jesus  in  Galilee  before  His» 

See  on  Matthew  and  Luke. — It  is  plain  that  the  !  departure  to  Jerusalem  in  the  year  of  His  death,  01 
return  of  Jesus  to  Galilee  from  Caesarea  Philippi  is  I  the  last  but  one.     The  former  is  the  opinion  o!' 


CHAP.  IX.  30-32. 


Liicko,  Wieseler,  Ilofmann,  and  Ebrard.  But  on  the 
other  side  is  the  fact,  that  Jesus  now  went  through 
Galilee  quite  in  secret ;  while  His  lust  journey  from 
Galilee,  through  Samaria,  was  a  very  public  one. 
(Sec  Luke  ix.  62  ;  xv.  1.)  This  secret  abode  of  Christ 
in  Galilee  coincides  with  the  Lord's  refusal,  on  the 
occasion  of  His  brethren's  challenge  to  Him  to  go  up 
with  tliem  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  Jerusalem, 
John  vii.  1 ;  and  this  took  place  before  the  penulti 
mate  and  certainly  concealed  journey  of  Jesus  to 
Jerusalem  (see  Lebcn  Jesu,  ii.  2,  p.  28).— The  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  fell  in  the  autumn  (on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  seventh  Jewish  month,  called  Tisri).  It 
began  this  year — the  year  of  persecutions  before  the 
year  of  His  death,  782  A.U.C — according  to  Wieseler, 
on  the  twelfth  of  October.  The  present  history, 
therefore,  places  us  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  (See 
on  Matthew.]  The  proper  and  special  characteristics 
of  the  present  journey  of  Jesus  through  Galilee  are 
found  in  the  Troptiropflovro,  ver.  30  (on  which  below), 
in  the  words,  "He  would  not  that  any  man  should 
know,"  and  in  the  particulars  of  the  prediction 
concerning  the  Passion.  Mark  is  here  distinguished 
from  Matthew  by  being  more  precise  in  his  charac 
terization.  On  the  other  hand,  Luke  gives  promi 
nence  to  a  specific  trait,  Luke  ix.  44 — the  Lord's  ref 
erence  to  the  contrast  furnished  by  the  praises  which 
He  received  after  the  healing  of  the  demoniac  youth 
at  Csesarea  Philippi.  He  also  gives  special  emphasis, 
ver.  45,  to  the  expression  ol  5e  •r\-fvnuw  TO  pfjuo. 

Ver.  30.  And  passed  through  Galilee.— The 
•jrapairope'''<)/ua<  means  a  going  aside  or  passing  by. 
Meyer  explains,  "  They  were  required  to  go  rapidly 
through  Galilee ;  that  is,  they  so  travelled  as  no 
where  to  tarry  long."  In  Deut.  ii.  4  the  passing 
through  the  territory  of  the  Edomites  was  a  passing 
through  their  borders  (not  touching  their  central 
places).  In  Mark  ii.  23  it  means  a  passing  through 
the  cornfields,  leaving  the  overhanging  ears  of  corn. 
Hence  Grotius  (Annott.  in  Marc.  p.  6:;8 :  compare 
Leben  Jem,  ii.  9'J4;  Sepp.  ii.  418):  they  journeyed 
in  by-ways  and  field-roads.  But  of  a  voyage  by  sea 
•we  read  nothing.  They  travelled  round  the  sea, 
through  desert  mountain-ways  and  woody  paths ;  for 
Jesus  desired  uninterruptedly  to  prepare  His  disciples 
in  Galilee  for  His  approaching  sufferings. 

Ver.  31.  For  He  taught  His  disciples.— We 
must  understand  by  these  only  His  disciples  dispersed 
through  Galilee ;  that  diseipleship  out  of  which  He 
at  a  later  period,  before  His  last  journey,  selected  the 
Seventy,  and  from  among  whom  a  nucleus  of  more 
than  five  hundred  brethren  outlived  the  trial  of  the 
cross:  1  ('or.  xv.  6;  Matt,  xxviii.  16.  For  the  Lord 
had  previously  led  the  twelve  Apostles  to  Gaulonitis, 
over  the  sea,  in  order  to  make  them  acquainted  with 
the  same  great  mystery.  See  ch.  viii.  31. — Is  de 
livered,  7rapa5i'8oTai. — The  future  vividly  exhibited 
as  present. 

Ver.  32.  But  they  understood  not  that  saying. 
— Compare  especially  the  parallel  passage  in  Luke. 
According  to  Matthew,  they  were  exceedingly  troubled. 
The  sayit.g  concerning  His  violent  death  so  contra 
dicted  their  expectations,  that  they  could  not  and 


would  not  think  of  it.     Hence  they  would  not  a.-ii 
for  fuller  explanation. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  on  Matthew  and  Luke. 

2.  The  whole  passage  is  a  psychological  example 
that  teaches  us  how  difficult  it  is  to  enter  into  viewa 
which  are  opposed  to  our  former  views,  and  the  ten 
dency  of  our  wills ;  how  hard  it  is  for  the  world,  with 
its  view  of    Christianity,  and  for  Christians  them 
selves,  with   their   worldly   views,   to   take    a    self- 
renouncing  view  of  the  mystery  and  doctrine  of  the 
cross.     So  every  individual  man  of  the  world,  and 
even  the  individual  disciple  of  Christ,  finds  it  ever. 

3.  Schleiermacher  :    "  We  see  that  the  disciples 
had  then  as  yet  no  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  the 
death  of  Christ  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  work 
of  redemption.     They  thought  all  was  to  be  done 
without  the  intervention  of  the  death  of  their  Lord 
and  Master,  although  not  without  many  conflicts  to 
befall  both  Him  and  them."     We  see,  however,  that 
for  that  stage  their  faith  satisfied  the  Lord  ;  but  we 
see  also  how  often  He   had  again  to  rebuke  their 
unbelief,  until,  after  His  crucifixion,  resurrection,  and 
ascension,  they  came  to  a  perfect  faith  througH  the 
anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  on  Matthew  and  Luke. — The  departure  of 
Jesus  from  His  asylum  in  the  mountains  on  the  other 
side  of  the  sea. — The  silent  paths  of  the  Lord  in  the 
dreary  time  of  persecution  (the  ancient  Christians  in 
the  Catacombs,  the  Waldenses,  the  Huguenots,  Luther 
in  the  Wartburg,  &c.). — The  by-paths  of  Christ  in 
contrast  with  the  by-paths  of  the  world. — The  Lord's 
calm  autumnal  travelling:  1.  It  wa.s  autumn  in  the 
year ;  2.  autumn  in  His  life  ;  3.  autumn  in  the  ancient 
world. — The  Son  of  Man  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  men;  or,  the  heaven-wide  difference  and  contrast 
between  the  Man  and  men  :  1.  Between  the  Son  of 
Man  and  the  hands  of  men ;  2.  between  the  new 
humanity  and  the  old  humanity. — The  betrayal  into 
the  hands  of  men,  the  bitterest  sting  in  the  anticipa 
tion  of  His  sufferings. — The  displacency  with  which 
man  hears  the  first  solemn  and  fearful  words  con 
cerning  the  cross. — Lack  of  the  insight  of  faith,  and 
lack  of  the  obedience  of  faith,  in  their  reciprocal  in 
fluence. — The  pains  taken  by  our  Lord  with  His 
people,  before  He  brought  them  to  believe  in  the 
great  salvation  wrought  out  in  the  great  judgment 
— We  learn  the  meaning  of  Christ's  death  by  the 
light  of  His  life  and  suffering. 

STARKK  :  —  HKDINGKU  :  —  Christ's  suffering  was 
certain  and  prearranged,  but  to  the  natural  reason  in 
comprehensible  :  the  flesh  for  ever  hears  of  it  with 
displacency. — MAJUS:— When  the  Church  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition,  that  is  the  time  to  remembei 
what  has  been  predicted  in  Holy  Writ  concerning 
the  cross  and  sufferings  of  the  faithful. 


S8  THE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO   MARK. 

2.  Tlit  Greatest  among  the  Disciples  and  the  Little  Child.     Zeal  of  John.     Offences.     VERS.  33-50. 
(Parallels :  Matt,  xviii.  1-9;  Luke  ix.  46-50.) 

33  And  lie  came1  to  Capernaum :  and,  being  in  the  house,  he  asked  them,  What  wag  it 

34  that  ye  disputed  among  yourselves  by  [on]  the  way?     But  they  held  their  peace:   ."or 
D5  by  [on]  the  way*  they  had  disputed  among  themselves  who  should  be  the  greatest.     An 

he  sat  down,  and  called  the  twelve,  and  saith  unto  them,  If  any  man  desire  to  be  first, 

36  the  same  shall  be  last  of  all,  and  servant  of  all.     And  he  took  a  child,  and  set  him  in 

37  the  midst  of  them:  and  when  he  had  taken  him  in  his  arms,  he  said  unto  them,  Who 
soever  shall  receive  one  of  such  children  in  my  name,  receiveth  me;  and  whosoever 

38  shall  receive  me,  receiveth  not  me,  but  him  that  sent  me.     And  [But]  John  answered 
him,3  saying,  Master,  we  saw  one  casting  out  devils  in  thy  name,  and  he  followeth  not 

39  us;  and  we  forbade  him,  because  he  followeth  not  us.     But  Jesus  said,  Forbid  him  not: 
for  there  is  no  man  which  shall  do  a  miracle  in  my  name,  that  can   lightly  [readily] 

40,  41   speak  evil  of  me.     For  he  that  is  not  against  us4  is  on  our  part.     For  whosoever 
shall  give  you  a  'cup  of  water  to  drink  in  my  name,5  because  ye  belong  to  Christ,  verily 

42  I  say  unto  you,  he  shall  not  lose  his  reward.     And  whosoever  shall  offend  one  of  tliese 
little  ones  that  believe  in  me,  it  is  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hanged  about 

43  his  neck,  and  he  were  cast  into  the  sea.     And  if  thy  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off:  it  is 
•better  for  thee7  to  enter  into  life  maimed,  than  having  [the]   two  hands  to  go  into  hell, 

44  into  the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched:   Where  their  worm  diet.h  not,  and  the  fire  is 

45  not  quenched.     And  if  thy  foot  offend  thee,  cut  it  off:  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  halt 
into  life,  than  having  [the]   two  feet  to  be  cast  into  hell,  into  the  fire  that  never  shall 

46,  47   be  quenched:    Where  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched.8     And  if 
thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it  out :  it  is  better  for  thee  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 

48  God  witli  one  eye  [one-eyed],  than  having  two  eyes  to  be  cast  into  hell-fire9:   Where 

49  their  worm  dieth  not,  and  the  fire  is  not  quenched.     For  every  one  shall  be  salted  with 

50  fire,  and  every  sacrifice  shall  be  salted  with  salt.     Salt  is  good :  but  if  the  salt  have 
lost  his  [its]  saltness  [have  become  sal tl ess],  wherewith  will  ye  season  it?     Have  salt 
«u  yourselves,  and  have  peace  one  with  another. 

1  Ver.  33.— Lnchmann,  Tischcndorf,  [after  B.,  I).,  Vulgate] :  */A0oi>     Ilpbs  eaurou's  is  wanting  in  [B.,  C.,  D.,  Versions, 
lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Meyer.] 

2  Vcr.  34.— The  omission  ot'eV  77}  oSu  in  some  Ccdd.  [A.,  I).]  is  not  important. 

*  V»r  3S.— Tisehendorf  [and  Meyer)  read  frf»j  auTci,  (with  tire  emission  of  Aeywr,]  nftcr  B.,  L.,  A.,  and  Versions.  Per 
haps  an  explanation  of  the  more  difficult  "John  answered."— A.  and  others  omit  iv ;  B.,  I),  retain  it.  The  former  seems 
more  unusual  and  more  eorrect.— fke  Meyer  on  the  omissions  of  o«  OVK  and  on  OVK.  [*O«  OVK  aKoAovflei  f;juii/  is  wanting  in 
B.,  C.,  L.,  A.,  while,  on  the  contrary,  this  is  found  in  I).,  X.,  Versions,  Vulgate,  Frilzschc,  Tisehendorf,  hut  on  OVK  dicoA. 
ifli.iv  is  wanting.  Meyer  retains  both.] 

«  Ver.  40.— A.,  IX,  E.,  F.,  Versions  rend  i>nS>v. 
VM-    •.'.— TV.  and  jioC  are  omitted  in  A.,  B.,  C. 

»er.  42.— Touruji'  is  added  tpy  'I'ix'lu'iidorf  and  Lncfimnnn,  after  A.,  B.,  C.** ;  Meyer  derives  it  from  Matt,  sviii.  6. — 
Lachmann:  ^v'Aos  oviicfa,  after  B.,  C.,  I).     Meyer  derive^  this  also  from  Matthew. 

7  Ver.  4'i.— Lachmann,  Tisther.dorf,  [Meyer] :  K<zAoi>  eo-riV  o-e,  after  B.,  C.,  L. 

8  Ver.  43.—  The  omission  of  cis  TO  nvp  Za'pevrov  [in  B.,  C.,  L.,  Tisehcndorf,  Meyer,]  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  of 


EXEGETICAL  AJfD  CRITICAL. 


the  repetition  of  the  words  concerning  the  worm ;  which  only  in  ver.  48  is  found  in  all  the  Codd.     [In  vcrs.  44,  46  it  ia 
wanting  in  B.,  C.,  L.,  A.,  and  Tisehendorf.] 

»  Vcr.  47.— Tow  nvpos  is  wanting  in  many  Codd. 

terval  of  the  two  feasts.  We  assume  that  the  latter 
is  the  true  hypothesis,  and  for  the  following  reasons: 
— 1.  The  last  journey  of  Jesus  to  Jerusalem  led,  ac 
cording  to  the  Synoptists,  over  Persea.  2.  According 
to  John  x.  40,  Jesus  went  back,  after  the  Feast  of 
Dedication,  to  Pcraca.  Thus  He  must  already  have 
been  once  in  Persea ;  and  this  could  have  occurred 
only  between  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  and  the  Feast 


See  on  the  parallel  passages  of  Matthew  and  Luke. 
—As  it  respects  the  chronology,  this  residence  of 
Jesus  in  Capernaum  docs  not  immediately  follow  the 
former  section  ;  but  His  appearance  in  Jerusalem  at 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  must  be  interposed.  Ac 
cording  to  John,  our  Lord  went  up  to  Jerusalem  not 
only  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  but  also  at  the 


of  Dedication,  that  is,  between  October  end  Decem 
ber  782.     Into  this  season  falls  His  last  abode  in 


Feast  of  Dedication.  The  former  feast  fell  in  the  |  Capernaum,  and  His  departure  from  Galilee  (see  Notts 
middle  ot  the  month  of  October;  that  of  the  Dedi-  j  on  Malthnc).  That  between  the  secret  travi  N  <.f 
catiun  in  the  second  half  of  December  (the  27th).  !  Jesus  in  the  former  section,  and  the  position  of  things 
The  question  arises,  whether  Jesus  remained  in  Ju-  '  in  the  present,  much  must  have  intervened,  is  proved 
d:i-a  during  the  interval  between  these  two  feasts,  by  the  discussion  going  on  among  the  disciples,  whieh 
and  then  returned  to  Galilee  and  Capernaum  for  the  issued  now  in  words,  as  to  who  should  be  the  greatest 
last  time;  or  whether  this  lust  journey  homewards  among  them.  The  glorious  demonstration  of  Jrsus 
and  the  departure  from  Galilee  fell  within  the  in-  \  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  healing  of  the  blind 


CHAP.  IX.  33-50. 


man,  the  favourable  feelings  of  the  many,  must  liave 
again  enkindled  within  them  tho  hopes  of  His  speedy 
manifestation  of  the  glory  of  His  kingdom.  This 
made  them  ever  more  desirous  to  give  Ills  prophecy 
of  llis  djatli  a  figurative  meaning  as  referring  to  the 
fullering*  of  Messiah,  the  temporary  obscuration  of 
His  name  and  of  His  cause.  Thus  they  might  come 
to  the  question  as  to  who  would  have  a  lair  prospect 
of  the  highest  place  under  Him  in  His  kingdom. 
Mark  is  more  precise  in  his  narrative  here  than 
either  Matthew  or  Luke :  first,  in  regard  to  the  oc 
casion  of  the  act  and  the  special  circumstances ; 
secondly,  in  the  scene  with  the  little  child.  The  Lord 
had  already  spoken  the  decisive  word,  before  He 
placed  the  child  in  the  midst.  Mark  records  that 
Jesus  embraced  the  child.  In  the  words  of  applica 
tion  that  follow  he  is  more  copious  than  Matthew, 
somewhat  leas  copious  than  Luke.  Mark,  on  the 
contrary,  communicates  in  the  fullest  manner  the 
transaction  between  Jesus  and  John,  which  Luke 
has  in  brief;  and,  in  the  discourse  touching  the  of 
fending  hand,  &c.,  he  is  more  solemnly  detailed  than 
the  other  Evangelists.  The  narrative  about  the 
stater,  Mark  seems  to  have  passed  over,  as  being  a 
narrative  which  Peter  omitted  because  it  aade  him 
self  prominent. 

Ver.  33.  By  the  way.— The  fleeting  journey 
through  Galilee  cannot  here  be  meant,  but  the  last 
return  of  Jesus  from  Jerusalem,  when  the  disciples 
had  recovered  their  tone  of  mind  and  their  hopes. 

Ver.  34.  Who  should  be  the  greatest.— Ob 
viously,  only  with  reference  to  the  Messiah's  king 
dom, — their  hopes  of  the  speedy  establishment  of 
which  being  now  rekindled. 

Ver.  35.  If  any  man  desire  to  be  first. — 
Conip.  Matt,  xxiii.  12  ;  xx.  27;  xviii.  4.  Our  clause 
seems  in  one  formula  to  include  two  rules  :  whosoever 
exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased  ;  whosoever  humbleth 
himself  shall  be  exalted.  Despotism  makes  man  a 
slave ;  spiritual  despotism  makes  him  the  lowest  and 
most  abject  of  all  slaves,  who  must  serve  the  most 
external  and  legal  behests  of  a  police  for  the  in 
ternal  kingdom  of  God.  But  voluntary  service  in 
the  kingdom  of  love,  and  under  the  impulse  of  hu 
mility  and  self-denial,  makes  a  man  a  spiritual  power, 
and  gives  him  an  unconscious  and  blessed  greatness 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  does  not  complacently 
look  at  its  own  reflection.  In  this  sense  Christ  came 
to  minister  unto  all  (symbol,  the  feet-washing),  and 
has  become  Lord  over  all,  Phil.  ii.  5-11.  But  the 
emphasis  fall.;;  here  obviously  upon  the  second  rule. 

Ver  30.  When  He  had  taken  him  in  His 
arms. — Peculiar  to  the  vivid  and  pathetic  style  of 
Mark.  Comp.  ch.  x.  16. 

Ver.  37.  Whosoever  shall  receive  one  of 
such  children. — The  natural  child  in  the  arms  of 
Jesus  is  not  only  a  symbol,  but  also  identical  in  its 
susceptibility  with  the  spiritual  child  ;  and  it  signifies, 
not  a  Christian  ripe  in  humility,  but  a  beginner  in 
faith.  The  child  baptized  or  blessed  is  in  the  cat 
echumen  state,  like  the  thirty  years'  proselyte  be 
fore  baptism,  or  the  beginner  in  faith.  See  on  Mat 
thew,  p.  3ii:5.— Not  Me,  but  Him  that.— Meyer: 
"Not  n<.»i  (iti/Kjiiaiii,  but  with  rhetorical  emphasis 
the  e>«  Sfxtrai  is  absolutely  denied."  At  the  same 
time  the  rhetorical  element  must  be  strongly  em- 
phasi/ed.  It  signifies  a  "much  more,"  or  "infinitely 
more  ; "  with  the  child  we  receive  Christ,  with  Christ 
we  receive  God,  if  the  receiving  is  of  the  right  kind. 

Ver.  >'>8.  And  John  answered  Him. — The 
i»  oKpivwOtu  Lere,  as  often,  in  the  wider  sense  :  on  a 


special  occasion  to  begin  the  conversation.  Joht 
had  a  fact  in  his  mind  which  U2  must  bring  into  th« 
light  of  this  act  of  Jesus.  Meyer,  following  Schlciur* 
macher:  "The  disciples  had,  to  one  who  uttered  the 
name  of  Jesus,  done  the  opposite  of  receive."  Or, 
rather,  they  had  hindered  one  who  in  the  name  of 
Jesus  was  receiving  the  miserable,  and  doing  works 
of  mercy.  John  now  hears  that  precisely  to  such 
an  one  the  greatest  promises  are  given. — In  Thy 
name. — The  rta  bvontnl  <rov  says  less  than  iv  T&>, 
K.T.\.  Comp.  Matt  vii.  22  ;  Acts  ix.  13.  By  means 
of  uttering  the  name  of  Jesus.  Meyer :  "  But  our 
exorcist  was  not  an  impostor,  he  was  a  believer ;  yet 
not  one  belonging  to  the  permanent  company  of 
Jesus."  Had  he  been  a  deceiver,  he  would  not  have 
been  able  to  cast  out  demons  by  the  name  of  Jesus ; 
for  the  name  of  Jesus  wrought  no  magical  effects : 
see  Acts  xix.  13.  But  if  he  had  been  a  decided  be 
liever,  John  would  have  known  him  as  such ;  for  the 
o-KoKo-jQelv  must  be  understood  of  actual  and  real 
following,  and  not  necessarily  of  merely  external  dis- 
cipleship.  The  passage  therefore  means,  that  there 
was  in  him  a  measure  of  trust  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
a  germ  of  true  faith.  But  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  words  are.  "  he  followeth  not  with  vs,"  not,  "  he 
followeth  not  Thee:"  this  is  certainly  the  utterauco 
of  an  excited  human  party  feeling.  Gerlach  and 
others  suppose  that  the  exorcist  might  have  been  a 
disciple  of  John  the  Baptist;  but  it  is  to  be  re 
membered  that  John  himself  did  no  miracle.  All 
were  indeed  disciples  of  John,  in  the  wider  sense,  who 
were  hoping  for  the  approaching  kingdom,  and  had 
been  baptized  of  John. — We  forbade  him,  be 
cause. — We  must  regard  John  as  the  main  agent  in 
all  this  matter,  though  in  perfect  understanding  and 
concert  with  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  The  "  because 
he  followeth  not  with  us,"  &c.,  signifies  that  they 
desired  of  the  man  a  decided  following  with  them,  or 
an  abandonment  of  all  working  in  the  name  of  Je 
sus.  Thus  they  did  not  deny  that  even  an  unre- 
gencrate  man  might  do  something  by  means  of  the 
name  of  Jesus  ;  but  they  regarded  him  as  not  justi 
fied  in  so  doing.  Their  watchword  was :  first  a  full 
conversion,  and  then  the  right  and  ability  to  work. 
It  is  strictly,  "  We  interdicted  him  from  that,"  or 
"  hindered  him."  Easily  might  the  prohibition 
of  the  disciples  disturb  his  miracle-working  confi 
dence. 

Ver.  39.  Forbid  him  not,  for.— Augustin : 
"  Distinguit  inter  neulralitatein  epicuream  el  neu- 
tralitatein.  ex  infirmitatc."  Such  a  man,  the  Lord 
tells  them,  would  not  immediately  dishonor  His 
name.  His  experience  would  prevent  him  from  so 
soon  turning  round  and  going  over  to  His  enemies. 
And  in  this  there  was  expressed,  at  the  same  time, 
the  hope  that  he  would  earlier  or  later  become  an 
actual  follower.  Jesus,  therefore,  would  impress  it 
upon  His  disciples  that  they  must  honor  and  protect 
the  isolated  beginnings  or  germs  of  faith  to  be  found 
in  the  world,  without  the  circle  of  actual  believers. 
We  are  not  violently  to  constrain  the  men  in  whom 
such  beginnings  are  seen,  to  adopt  prematurely  the 
party  of  faith :  such  a  course  might  have  a  tendencj 
to  repel  them,  and  drive  them  into  the  camp  of  th 
enemy.  Moreover,  it  is  contrary  to  the  demands  of 
a  germ,  and  of  gradual  development ;  it  is  contrary 
to  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  the  nature  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  whose  kindled  sparks  of  life  fill 
far  beyond  the  central  hearth  of  the  Church.  But 
we  must  carefully  distinguish  here  between  forbid 
ding  and  commanding.  It  is  not  permitted  the  dia 
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eiplea  to  forbid  ;  they  should  pay  all  respect  to  the 


enough  when  we  bear  in  mind  that   the  words  ol 


unrestrained  influence  of  Christ,  and  its  results,  even  Christ,  vers.  43-47,  have  here  a  reference  altogethd 
beyond  the  fold  of  the  disciples.  But  it  does  not  |  different  from  that  which  the  related  words  of  Matt, 
fol'low  from  this,  that  the  Lord  commands,  outside  j  v.  29,  30  have.  (Comp.  Lelen  Jesu,  ii.  2.)— Our  pa* 


the  circle  of  discipleship  also,  a  premature  activity 
of  the  beginners  in  faith.  It  is  wholesome  and  nat 
ural  that  every  energy  of  faith,  in  every  young  Chris 
tian,  should  act  and  move,  according  to  the  measure 
">f  its  development,  under  the  condition  of  truth, 
incerity,  and  supreme  regard  for  its  own  internal 
rowth  and  well-being.  Meyer:  " We  gather,  more 
over,  from  this  passage,  how  mightily  the  words  and 
influei;  ce  of  Christ  had  wrought  outside  the  sphere 
of  His  permanent  dependants,  exciting  in  individuals 
a  degree  of  spiritual  energy  that  performed  miracles 
on  others." 

Ver.  40.  For  he  that  is  not  against  you. — 
The  reading  vu.<ai>  is  better  supported  than  the  read 
ing  riniav,  which  the  Text.  Rec.,  Fritzsche,  and 
Tischendorf  follow ;  and  thus  the  clause  constitutes 
a  formal  antithesis  to  the  word  in  Matt.  xi.  4.'.  (See 
the  Critical  Notes  on  that  passage.)  "  And  in  order 
that  they  might  not,  in  this  sacred  domain  of  tender 
beginnings,  hurt  any  the  least  sapling.  He  converts 
His  royal  word,  He.  who  is  not  for  Me  is  against  Me, 
into  a  disciple-word  for  them  to  use,  He  who  is  not 
against  MS  is  on  our  part."  (Leben  Jesu,  ii.  10-12  ; 
comp.  Stier  on  the  passage.) 

Ver.  41.  Whosoever  shall  give  you  a  cup 
of  water  (see  Matt.  x.  42.)  The  third  yap,  for  : 
a  threefold  significant  estab.ishment  of  the  rule  laid 
down  by  our  Lord,  not  to  hinder  beginnings.  First 
reason :  Such  a  man  will  not  soon  become  mine 
enemy.  Second  reason :  If  any  one  were  against 
you,  he  would  give  assurance  of  the  fact ;  if  he  ia 
not  against  you,  it  is  to  be  assumed  at  the  outset 
that  he  is  for  you.  Third  reason :  The  respect  and 
love  which  is  even  outwardly  shown  you  in  the  very 
slightest  degree  by  men  in  the  world,  for  Christ's 
sake,  or  in  His  name,  proves  that  they  stand  in  a 
certain  spiritual  connection  with  Him,  which  under 
His  blessing  may  increase  and  become  more  strict. 
The  smallest  token  of  friendship  you  receive  as  dis 
ciples  of  Christ,  is  a  token  of  friendship  to  your 
Master,  which  is  rewarded  by  Him  with  the  blessing 
of  greater  friendship.  Thus :  1.  The  beginning  of 
friendly  feeling  excludes  the  thought  of  a  speedy 
enmity ;  2.  so  much  so,  that  the  cessation  of  enmity, 
in  any  instance,  is  to  be  regarded  as  friendship ;  3. 
because  the  slightest  token  of  friendliness,  which  is 
understood  by  that  cessation  of  enmity,  is  blessed 
and  furthered  until  it  has  become  decided  love  and 
friendship.  From  the  external  friendship  which  is 
manifested  in  external  proofs  of  love,  men  go  on  to 
internal  friendship :  from  the  disciples  of  Christ, 
whom  they  acknowledge  as  such,  they  come  to 
Christ  Himself.  Thus  we  must  esteem  holy  all  the 
roots,  relations,  and  tendencies  of  good  which  Chris 
tianity  finds  in  the  world, — yet  that  Christianity 
which  does  not  deny  itself  and  the  Lord  («V  ty  bvo- 

ri  fj.nv).     We  assume  that  the  three  fors  all  direct- 


sage  forms  a  parallel  with  Matt,  xviii.  6  seq.  Mat 
thew,  however,  did  not  adhere  strictly  to  the  place 
where  the  words  were  spoken ;  Mark  places  the  lo 
cality  and  circumstances  very  clearly  before  us.  Th 
sons  of  thunder  had  a  series  of  their  own  partk'jl.i 
crises  to  pass  through,  just  in  Peter  had  ;  a  series  of 
crises  for  their  fanatical  and  enthusiastic  parly  zeal. 
The  first  is  found  here ;  the  second  soon  follows,  on 
their  departure  from  Galilee  (Luke  ix.  54) ;  the  third 
falls  into  a  later  period,  before  the  final  going  up  to 
Jerusalem,  ch.  x.  35. 

Ver.  43.  And  if  thy  hand  offend  thee.— For 
the  meaning  of  these  words  in  this  connection,  see 
the  notes  on  the  parallel  in  Matthew.  Offences  of 
the  hand,  of  the  eye,  and  of  the  foot;  or,  stumbling- 
blocks  of  fanatical  hierarchism,  of  heretical  Gnosti 
cism,  and  of  political  proselytism.  In  the  formal 
shape  which  the  word  of  our  Lord  assumes  in  Mark, 
"  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  ideal  formulary,  which  is 
designed  to  suggest  to  His  Church  the  pious  gentle 
ness  of  the  hand,  the  sacred  spiritual  clearness  of  the 
eye,  and  the  peaceful  and  amiable  apostolical  move 
ment  of  the  feet."  (Leben  Jesu,  ii.  2,  1016.) 

Ver.  44.  Where  their  worm.— Three  times 
solemnly  repeated.  The  reference  to  Isa.  Ixvi.  24  is 
manifest.  It  is  a  concrete  expression  for  suffering 
in  the  fire  of  hell,  Gehenna. 

Ver.  45.  It  is  better  for  thee. — Comp.  on  Mat 
thew. 

Ver.  49.  For  every  one  shall  be  salted  with 
fire. — On  this  clause,  which  has  no  parallel  (and 
which  De  Wette,  Baur,  and  others,  have  so  much 
doubted  about),  see  Meyer,  and  the  treatises  referred 
to  by  him.  Meyer,  however,  is  wrong  in  interpreting 
this  of  the  fire  of  hell  mentioned  previously.  He  ex 
plains:  "  irus  cannot  mean  everyone  generally;  but 
must,  in  harmony  with  the  context,  be  restricted  to 
those  who  in  ver.  48  are  described  by  avrHov ;  since 
afterwards  another  class  is  distinguished  by  TrSrru 
Qvnia  from  that  which  is  meant  by  *-£?,  and  its  pre 
dicate  is  opposed  to  the  predicate  of  the  latter :  irupi 
and  a\i  are  antitheses."  They  are  indeed  distinct 
points,  but  yet  related  to  each  other ;  for  otherwise 
we  should  not  read  "  Every  one  must  be  salted  with 
fire."  We  therefore  thus  understand  the  passage: 
Every  (sinful)  man  must,  according  to  the  typical 
meaning  of  the-burnt-offering,  enter  into  the  suffering 
of  fire :  either  into  the  fire  of  Gehenna,  which  then 
in  his  case  represents  the  salt  which  was  wanting  to 
him ;  or  as  the  burnt-offering  of  God  into  the  fiery 
suffering  of  tribulation,  those  renunciations,  namely 
and  especially,  which  had  just  been  mentioned — the 
sacrifice  of  the  eye,  the  hand,  and  the  foot— after  he 
had  been  previously  consecrated  with  the  salt  of  the 
Spirit.  This  rule  holds  irreversibly  good:  those 
offending  members  which  were  not,  as  God's  sacri 
fices,  previously  salted  with  salt,  pass  immediately 


iy  refer  to  the  "  forbid  him  not,"  without  disparaging    into  the  fiery  sufferings  of  punishment,  which  then 
the  connection  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other.          represent  and  take  the  place  of  the  salting.     Th" 


Ver.  42.  Ami  whosoever  shall  offend  one 
of  these  little  ones. — What  follows  is,  down  to  the 
close,  a  strong  utterance  of  our  Lord  against  that 
fanatical  ecclesiastical  zealotry  which  is  so  much  dis 
posed  to  throw  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  be 
ginners  in  the  faith,  by  imposing  traditional  dogmat 
ic  articles  of  faith.  Saunier,  De  Wette,  and  others 


in  the  clause,  "a«rf  every  sacrifice,"  does  not  there 
fore  mean  &>s,  Ka6u>s ;  but  it  marks  the  specific  cas« 
in  which  the  being  salted  precedes  the  suffering  of 
fire,  and  in  which  it  may  perhaps  (MS  in  John's  owu 
later  history)  more  or  less  supply  the  place  of,  and 
involve  the  fiery  suffering  of,  external  tribulations  (1 
Cor.  iii.  1 3).  Meyer's  separation  of  the  salt  and  tire, 


have  lo;;t  the  connection  here.     But  it   is   evident  I  and  his  antithesis  between  them,  witli  his  exclusive 


CHAP.  IX.  33-60. 
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reference  of  the  fire  to  the  punishment  of  the  ungod 
ly,  are  found  in  Grotius,  Lightfoot,  and  others.  On 
the  other  hand,  both  are  referred  to  the  good  by 
Euthym.  Zigabentis  (/'the  fire  of  faith  in  God,  the 
Bait  of  love  to  man "),  by  Luther  (the  Gospel  is  a  fire 
and  a  salt:  the  old  man  is  crucified,  renewed,  salted), 
Calovius,  Kuinoel,  Schott. — Olshansen  thus  agrees 
with  our  interpretation :  "  On  account  of  the  universal 
sin  fulness  of  the  race,  every  one  must  be  salted  with 
fire;  whether  by  his  voluntarily  entering  upon  a 
course  of  self-denial  and  earnest  renunciation  of  his 
eins,  or  by  his  being  involuntarily  cast  into  the  place 
of  punishment."  Similarly  Ewaid.  The  yap  gives 
the  reason  of  the  exhortation  which  preceded.  Sacri 
fice  the  hand,  the  foot,  &c.,  in  the  self-renunciation 
of  godliness,  rather  than  fall  with  your  whole  being 
into  the  fire  of  judgment  as  a  sacrifice  of  death. 
For  this  is  a  fundamental  law  for  sinful  humanity : 
all  must  enter  the  fire.  But  if  the  fire  becomes  to 
man  a  sacrificial  fire,  his  sacrifice  must  be  voluntarily 
prepared  and  seasoned  with  salt  (made  savory,  like 
food);  otherwise,  the  fire  of  Gehenna  supplies  the 
place  of  the  salt  and  the  sacrifice. 

Ver.  50.  Salt  is  good.— The  «aAoV  is  not  ex 
hausted  by  the  word  good.  Something  preeminently 
good  in  its  kind  and  effect  is  intended.  The  belter 
any  product  of  nature  is  in  itself,  the  worse  it  is  in 
its  corruption.  Therein  the  salt  is  an  image  of  man. 
Saltlcss  salt  is  not  to  bo  saved;  and  so  with  the  spir 
itless  disciple,  or  Christian,  or  minister  (without 
chrisma:  without  salt).  See  on  Matt.  v.  13. — Have 
salt  in  yourselves,  and  have  peace.— The  salt  is 
figurative,  not  merely  signifying  wisdom,  but  the 
Spirit  as  the  Spirit  of  discipline  ;  and  on  that  account 
it  is  the  symbol  of  the  covenant, — a  blessing  the  pre 
servation  and  assurance  of  which  has  peace  for  its 
result.  The  "have  peace  one  with  another"  is 
therefore  a  consecutive  exhortation.  Have  peace 
amongst  yourselves,  such  peace  as  you  must  have  if 
you  have  that  suit.  From  this  last  application  it  fol 
lows  that  the  Lord  regarded  the  contention  of  the 
disciples,  and  their  zeal  against  a  beginner  in  faith 
not  walking  in  their  circle,  under  the  same  point  of 
view.  All  undevout  and  unholy  zealotry,  whether 
towards  those  within  or  those  without,  He  explains 
as  resulting  from  one  fundamental  offence  and  ftiult, 
— the  lack  of  salt  and  self-resignation,  the  want  of 
the  Spirit's  discipline  and  of  consecration  to  God. — 
Here,  again,  it  is  Mark  who  has  given  most  promi 
nence  to  words  of  the  Lord  which  most  strongly  cor 
rected  and  admonished  His  disciples. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  on  the  parallel   places   in   Matthew  and 
Luke. 

2.  Between  a  hierarchy  and  the  true  catechumen's 
nurture  of  the  little  ones  in  the  Church,  there  is  an 
essential  repugnance.     The  latter  seeks  to  train  up 
the  babes  in  faith  to  the  full  maturity  of  faith ;  the 
former  would  not  only  keep  the  babes  in  infancy, 
but  would  train  up  the  adult  to  be  dumb  babes. 
The  extreme  adherents  of  hierarchy  and  the  Baptist 
principle  agree,  in  that  the  former  ascribe  no  prerog 
ative  to  baptism,  but  make  the  baptized  laity  a  sub 
ordinate  class  of  imperfect  Christians  ;  and  the  lat 
ter,    with    hierarchical    exclusiveness,    deal   like    a 
clerus  with  the  little  ones  in  faith. — The  sign  which 
Jesus  gave  to  the  Church  by  His  repeated  embracing 
(according  to  Mark)  of  the  children,  was  directed 


the  first  time  rather  against  the  fanatical  church 
spirit  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  last  time  (ch.  x.  16 ] 
rather  against  the  theological  school-spirit  of  thf 
Baptists.  Whosoever  of  you :  compare  the  historj 
of  the  Papacy.  Gregory  the  Great  called  himself 
the  servus  servorum,  that  he  might  be  the  first. 
The  hierarchy  has  taken  the  ironical  word  of  Christ'! 
Spirit  with  unthinking  and  unintelligent  literality 
like  the  word  of  our  Lord,  on  another  occasion,  conr 
ccrning  the  two  swords,  Luke  xxii.  38  (see  Lebef 
Jesu,  ii.  3,  1345),  and  other  similar  expressions. 

3.  But  John  answered  Him. — This  history  teaches 
us,  in  connection  with  ch.  x.  35  and  Luke  ix.  54, 
how  Christ  dealt  with  and  purified  the  zeal,  noble 
but  not  yet  free  from  fanatical  excitement,  of  the 
disciples,   and  especially  what   may  be    called    the 
idealistic  fanatical  zeal  of  the  sons  of  thunder,  as  it 
formed  a  contrast  to  the  realistic  fanatical  zeal  of 
Peter.     With  every  development  of  true  faith  there 
is  interwoven,  especially  in  its  first  stages,  a  certain 
measure  of  that  other  quality  which  stains  its  purity, 
and  requires  to  be  eliminated.     But  when  its  heart 
is  sound,  the  flame  is  soon  cleared  of  its  bedimming 
smoke ;  the  life  of  faith  becomes  ever  more  chris- 
tianly  human,  wise,  and  gentle  (see  Jas.  iii.  17,  18). 
But  where  the  heart  is  evil,  or  becomes  so  through 
the  influence  of  external  things,  the  life  of  faith  de 
clines  into  fanaticism  and  perishes,  as  the  history  of 
Pharisaism  and  Judaism  everywhere  proves.     Such 
a  fanaticism  lived  indeed  in  the  soul  of  Judas  ;    he 
went    on    through    enthusiasm   and   excitement   to 
apostasy.     The  answer  of  John  was  a  frank  avowal, 
and  revelation  of  himself  or  confession,  before  the 
Lord  (ace  Lcben  Jesu,  ii.  2). 

4.  The  connection  of  the  beginnings  of  faith  : — • 
pious  work,  vcr.  38  ;   its  root  in  the  devout  mind, 
ver.  39  ;  its  nourishment  in  devout  habits,  humanity, 
ver.  41.     Hence  loving  care  for  the  disciples,  lead 
ing  to  quiet  recognition  of  their  interests,  and  thenco 
to  active  usefulness  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 

5.  The  bigoted  conduct  of  the  disciples  toward* 
these  beginnings  of  faith. — In  its  issue  and  result  an 
offence  or  injury  to  the  little  ones,  and  in  a  twofold 
sense :  either  as  they  are  dishonored  and  wronged, 
or  as  they  are  offended  and  tempted  to  resistance 
and  enmity.     In  its  origin,  it  is  an  internal  offence  ; 
offending  self  through  the  hand,  or  tho  foot,  or  the 
eye  (see  Grit.  Note*,  ver.  43,  and  on  Matthew").     In 
the  Church,  and  for  the  Church,  or  in  relation  to  the 
bride  of  Christ,  that  law  of  self-renunciation   and 
self-sacrifice  holds  good  which  is  the  basis  of  the  re 
lations  of  marriage,  Matt.  v.  27  scq.     We  must  be 
subject  to  the  church,  if  we  would  edify  it,  Rom.  xii. 
3  seq. 

6.  That  a  millstone  were  hanged. — See  on  Mat 
thew. 

7.  Into  Jiell,  where   the  fire  is  not  quenched. — 
Concerning  the  difference  between  hell  and  Gehenna, 
and  the  kingdom  of  the  dead  or  Sheol,  see  on  Mat' 
thew.     The  additional  clause,   "  where   their   worm 
dieth  not,"   etc.,   points  back,  as    it   has    been  re 
marked,  to  the  passage  Isa.  Ixvi.  24,  where  the  val 
ley  of  Hinuom  is  expressly  made  a  symbol  of  the 
punishment  of  the  reprobate,  arid  the  Old  Testament 
germ  of  the  doctrine  of  future  eternal  punishment 
distinctly  appears,   as   also   it   does   in   the   earlier 
Cherem  or  death-sentence  of  the  law,  and  in  later 
passages,   such  as   Ezek.  xx.  47  ;   Dan.  xii.  2,  and 
others.     According   to  the  passage    in    Isaiah,  the 
bodies  of  those  who  were  apostate  from  Jehovah  lav 
without  before  the  holy  city,  an  abomination  to  all 
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flesh.  The  worm  of  corruption,  which  devoured 
them  from  within,  died  not ;  and  the  fire  of  judg 
ment,  which  destroyed  them  from  without,  was  not 
extinguished.  And  this  manifestly  presented  a  sym 
bolical  idea  of  eternal  suffering ;  tor,  literally  taken, 
the  fire  would  be  extinguished  and  consumed  with 
the  bodies  and  the  worms.  Eternal  destruction 
within,  eternal  judgment  without,  and  these  in  eter 
nal  reciprocal  influence.  On  the  doctrine  of  hell, 
compare  dogmatic  treatises. 

8.  For  every  one  must  be  salted  with  fire,  and 
every  sacrifice. — Fire  is  the  symbol  of  life  in  its  re 
newing  power,  and  especially  of  the  judicial  power 
and  working  of  God,  renewing  by  a  divine  energy : 
thus  it  is  the  presence  and  action  of  God  in  the  full 
energy  of  His  holy,  penetrating  nature  :  Gen.  xv.  17 ; 
Ex.  hi.  2  ;  Mai.  iii.  3  ;  iv.  1.     Hence  it  is  for  the  sin 
ful  man  generally  a  judicial  visitation  of  God,  the 
mercifully  rebuking  and  correcting  manifestation  of 
His  nature  (Mai.  iii.  3  ;  iv.  1);  for  the  penitent,  be 
lieving  man,  it  is  the  saving  judgment  of  grace,  the 
purifying  fire,  the  fire  of  new  quickening,  transform 
ing,  glorification  (Acts  ii.  3) ;  for  the  reprobate  it  is 
a  fire  of  condemning  judgment,  Ileb.  x.  27  ;  xii.  29. 

9.  This  gives  us  the  true  meaning  and  significance 
of  the  sacrificial  fire,  of  the  fire  of  the  altar.     It 
forms  a  counterpart  and  contrast  to  the  fire  of  hell. 
It  is  the  fire  of  God,  into  which  man  voluntarily  en 
ters  with  his  offering,  in  order  that  he  may  escape 
falling  into  the  terror  of  the  eternal  fire.     Thus,  if 
we  strictly  judge  ourselves,  we  shall  not  be  judged. 
This  absolute  and  inviolable  law  of  the  fire  alterna 
tive  was  symbolically  exhibited  by  the  Old  Testament 
sacrifice :  the  Christian  must  have  the  reality  of  it 
accomplished  in  himself,  whilst  he  makes  himself,  as 
it  respects  those  members  and  their  actions  (hand, 
foot,  eye)  which  might  hurt  his  Christian  life,  a  sac 
rifice  upon  the  altar.     This  self-sacrifice  is  a  burnt- 
offering,  inasmuch  as  the  Christian  places  himself 
daily  at  the  Lord's  disposal  in  pure  self-dedication 
(Rom.  xii.) ;  it  is  a  sin-offering,  inasmuch  as  he  ac 
tually  renounces  and  rids  himself  of  all  those  im 
pulses  and  acts  which  are  a  hindrance.     This  ap 
plies,  however,  not  only  to  sensual  tendencies  (Matt, 
v.),  but  also  to  those  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  im 
pulses  of  the  self  which  are  colored  and  disguised  by 
religion  (as  it  respects  place  and  prerogative).     Yet 
the  sacrifice  must  not  proceed  from  fear,  but  from 
loving  obedience ;    it  must  not  be  an  act  of  con 
strained  dread,  but  voluntarily,  an  act  of  the  spirit, 
of  self-discipline.     And  that  is  signified  by  the  salt 
(see  the  article  Salz  in  WINER,  BUCHNKR,  and  the 
Stuttgart  Bibelworterbuch).     The  salt  is  the  symbol 
of  the  Spirit,  as  the  spirit  of  purifying  and  conserv 
ing  discipline ;    even  as  oil  is  the   symbol  of  the 
Spirit,  as  the  Spirit  of  religious  life  and  the  living 
flame  of  devotion.     Salt  is  the  preserving,  cleansing 
virtue  of  life :    the  Spirit  who  checks  and  kills  sin 
germinating  within.     Fire  is  the  transforming  power 
of  life  :  the  Spirit  who  punishes  the  sin  that  is  pres 
ent,  separating  the  sinner  from  sin  as  the  judgment 
of  grace,  or  destroying  the  sinner  with  his  sin  as  the 
judgment  of  condemnation.     Salt  is  discipline  and 
conservation  ;  fire  is  punishment,  judgment,  purifica-  j 
tion.     Out  of  the  fiery  condemnation  of  Sodom  a  sea  i 
Of  salt  flowed  forth.     The  punishment  of  the  doomed 
is  a  source  of  discipline  and  healing  for  those  who 
etill  live.     As  fire  and  light  are  related  to  each  other, 
and  yet  form  a  direct  contrast,  so  it  is  with  salt  and 
light,  Matt.  v.  13,  14.     Because  the  salt  signified  the  , 
spirit  of  discipline,  it  was  needful  (according  to  Ezek. 


i  xliii.  24,  the  testimony  of  this  passage,  and  Jewist 
j  tradition)  to  every  offering,  and  not  only  to  the  meat 
offering  (Lev.  ii.  13) ;  hence  it  was  the  proper  symbol 
of  the  establishment  and  renewal  of  the  covenant  in 
the  sacrifice.  Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  the  salt  is 
salt  of  the  covenant  (Lev.  ii.  13),  and,  on  the  other, 
the  covenant  with  Jehovah  is  a  covenant  of  salt 
(Num.  xviii.  19  ;  2  Chron.  xiii.  6) ;  while,  in  the 
common  life  of  the  Orientals,  it  was  a  sign  of  sacred 
covenant  engagements  and  obligations.  (See  WINER, 
and  BAKU,  tiytnbolik.}  To  eat  salt  together,  meant 
to  make  peace,  and  enter  into  covenant  with  each 
other  (ROSENMULLKR,  Moryenland,  ii.  1 50.)  But  a* 
salt,  or  the  spirit  of  discipline,  was  the  fundamental 
condition  of  peace  with  God,  so  it  was  also  the  fun 
damental  condition  of  peace  in  the  Church,  of  the 
mutual  peace  of  Christian  people.  Hence  the  word 
of  our  Lord  :  Have  salt  in  yourselves,  and  peace  one 
with  another.  The  disciples  were  amongst  them 
selves  to  have  salt,  but  for  the  earth  to  be  salt.  In 
reference  to  the  symbolism  of  the  sacrifices,  see  the 
works  on  the  subject  by  Bahr,  Kurtz,  and  Hengsten- 
berg. 

10.  In  connection  with  the  contrast,  wide  ag 
heaven,  between  the  salt  and  sacrificial  fire  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  unquenchable  fire  of  Gehenna  on 
the  other,  there  must  also  be  observed  a  certain  re 
lation,  so  far  as,  first,  the  salt  is  regarded  as  a  sym 
bol  of  the  sacrificial  fire ;  and,  secondly,  as  the  fire 
is  regarded  as  a  kind  of  salt :  the  Lord  says  that  all 
must  be  salted  with  fire.  The  contrast  between  the 
two  is  this  :  the  salt  sustains  and  conserves  ;  the  fire, 
on  the  contrary,  destroys  and  annihilates.  But  there 
is  something  more  than  a  contrast ;  there  is  a  strict 
relation.  The  salt  preserves  and  sustains  by  an  in 
fluence  resembling  that  of  fire :  it  is  kcei  biting, 


and  pervasive  ;  like  a  subtle  flame,  it  penet 


that  is  corruptible,  separates  that  which  is  i  ost  cor 


ruptiblc  and  foul,  whilst  it  fixes  and  quick 


all 


us  that 


which  is  sound.  Thus  it  effects  a  kind  of  rani-for 
mation  or  metamorphosis.  So,  on  the  oth  r  hand, 
the  fire  is  a  salt  of  higher  potency :  it  destroys  that 
which  is  perishable,  and  thereby  establishes  the  im 
perishable  in  its  purest  perfection ;  it  leads  to  new 
and  more  beautiful  forms  of  being.  Salt  seems  to 
petrify  the  object,  fire  seems  to  volatilize  it ;  but  the 
salt  fixes  it  in  its  healthy  normal  condition,  whilst 
the  fire  bears  it  upwards  in  its  pure  constituent  ele 
ments  to  heaven.  Thus  the  believer  is  first  purified 
by  the  salt ;  but  then  by  the  fire  of  internal  and  ex 
ternal  tribulation  he  is  carried  up  to  God.  So  it  is 
with  the  whole  world  of  mankind  and  the  earth  itself. 
First,  it  is  purified  and  preserved  by  the  salt  of  the 
apostolical  Church  (Matt.  v.  13) ;  then  by  the  final 
are  at  the  end  of  the  world  it  will  be  delivered  from 
ts  condition  of  curse,  and  glorified :  2  Thess.  i.  8  ;  2 
I'et.  id.  10. 


IIOMILETICAL  -AJXD  TKACTICAL. 

See  on  the  parallel  passages  in  Matthew  and  Luke. 
— Despotism  over  fellow-disciples,  and  proselytizing 
those  not  disciples,  spring  from  the  same  source  • 
from  the  self-exaltation  of  a  proud  and  unpurified  zcaL 
— Spiritual  pride  is  the  common  source  of  all  hie 
rarchical  and  fanatical  movements. — The  silence  of 
the  other  disciples  compared  with  John's  answering ; 
1.  In  reference  to  the  persons  : — the  more  noble  tho 
disciple,  the  more  free  he  is  to  make  honest  aud 
open  confession.  2.  In  reference  to  the  matter :— 


CHAP.  IX.  38-60. 
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fanatical  zeal  in  the  Church  is  more  readily  confessed 
than  the  impulses  of  proud  ambition  and  the  lust  of 
ecclesiastical  dominion,  because  it  is  in  its  first  mo 
tives  much  more  noble  and  less  guilty. — The  question 
concerning  the  greater  in  the  Church,  is  a  question 
in  the  way  to  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  1.  It 
will  not  be  resolved  before :  the  primacy  waits  till 
then.  2.  It  will  be  resolved  in  the  end  by  the  Lord, 
as  He  resolved  it  at  the  beginning  (the  first,  the  last). 
— The  simple  image  of  the  pure  Church  of  Christ : 
1.  Christ  sits  upon  His  throne ;  2.  the  preaching 
sounds  out,  Whosoever  will  be  first,  etc. ;  3.  the  only 
image  in  the  Church  is  a  little  child  ;  4.  the  pros 
pect  :  revelation  of  the  great  God  through  the  hum 
ble  care  of  the  little  ones. — The  Church  of  apostoli 
cal  humility.  It  marks  Christ's  word,  "  Whosoever 
will  be  first,"  etc.,  1.  in  its  literal  significance,  a 
threatening  word  against  all  despotism  in  the  exter 
nal,  legal  Church  ;  2.  in  its  spiritual  meaning,  a  word 
of  promise  for  humble,  ministering  love  in  the  con 
gregation  of  His  Spirit. — The  child  and  the  Apostles : 
1.  The  child  their  master ;  2.  the  child  their  scholar ; 
3.  the  child  their  fellow. — How  we  may  receive  with 
the  little  child  the  highest  life  in  the  name  of  Jesus  : 
1.  The  Lord  Christ  himself;  2.  God  himself.— How 
we  may  receive  with  the  little  child  the  great  God  : 
I.  If  the  child  is  received  in  the  name  of  Jesus  ;  2. 
it'  Jesus  is  received  in  the  name  of  God. — The  beau 
tiful  confession  of  John. — Christ  the  holy  Master  of 
all  the  sons  of  thunder  in  His  Church  :  1.  How  He 
represses  the  sons  of  thunder  (or  reduces  to  silence 
the  thunder  of  carnal  zeal) ;  2.  how  He  arouses  the 
sons  of  thunder  (or  lets  the  thunder  of  the  Spirit  re 
sound,  Rev.  x.  4). — The  prohibition  of  John,  and  the 
commandment  of  the  Lord,  in  relation  to  free  labor 
in  the  Church,  and  for  the  cause  of  Christ. — The  law 
of  fanatical  zeal,  and  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  freedom 
in  the  Church. — Ecclesiastical  party  zeal  in  the  light 
of  the  word  and  Spirit  of  Christ.— Christ  the  defend 
er  and  guardian  of  all  beginnings  of  faith,  and  of  all 
germs  of  spiritual  life :  1.  Through  His  Scripture- 
word;  2.  through  His  apostolical  infant  baptism  ;  3. 
through  the  evangelical  rights  of  personal  conscience. 
— The  water-cups  of  mild,  human  customs,  in  their 
connection  with  the  sacramental  cup  of  the  God-man. 
— The  connection  between  false  fire  of  zeal  in  the 
Church  and  the  fire  of  hell. — The  three  great  dangers 
of  ecclesiastical  zeal:  1.  Dangers  of  the  hand;  2. 
dangers  of  the  foot ;  3.  dangers  of  the  eye. — The  law 
of  sacred  gentleness  in  the  service  of  Christ. — The 
true  sacrificial  fire  of  self-denial  and  self-mortifica 
tion,  in  relation  to  the  fiery  flame  of  hell :  1.  The 
relation :  all  must  be  salted  with  fire.  2.  The  con 
trast  :  to  be  prepared  for  the  fire  by  salt,  or  to  be 
salted  with  fire. — We  cannot  escape  the  fire ;  but 
we  have  the  choice  between  the  fire  of  life  and  the 
fire  of  death.— Discipline  of  the  Spirit :  the  funda 
mental  condition  of  healthy  lite  in  the  Church :  1. 
Of  the  right  warfare,  2.  of  the  right  peace. — The  zeal 
of  Christ  the  purifying  fire  for  the  zeal  of  His  people. 
— The  thundering  of  men,  and  the  Lord's  thunder ;  or, 
the  exaggeration  of  little  strength,  and  the  mildness 
of  great  strength:  1.  In  their  origin:  a.  want  of 
love,  want  of  self-government ;  b.  the  zeal  of  love 
and  divine  moderation.  2.  In  their  manifestation : 
a.  thundering  of  the  cannons,  of  the  bulls,  of  the 
curses,  scattering  sudden  and  swift  destruction ;  6. 
trumpet-calls  to  penitence,  words  of  correcting  love, 
alarming  and  yet  not  destroying.  3  In  their  effects: 
a.  lost  and  ended  in  time ;  b.  dispensing  blessings  for 
a  time,  and  bringing  salvation  for  eternity. — How 


Christ,  with  the  anticipating  grief  of  holy  love,  wan 
inflamed  with  zeal  against  all  covetous  and  party 
frenzy  of  zeal  in  His  Church. — The  alternative  of  tha 
two  fires  of  history :  indifference  must  be  burnt 
away,  either,  1.  in  the  fires  of  salvation,  or,  2.  in  tha 
fires  of  judgment. 

STARKK  : — Doubtless  it  is  our  duty  to  wrest  from 
others  their  hurtful  errors  ;  but  we  are  also  bound 
to  bear  with  them  for  a  while,  and  give  them  time 
to  come  to  a  better  apprehension. — QUKSNKL:— 
Pride  reigns  in  almost  all  conditions.  Few  are  con- 
tent  to  be  placed  beneath  others;  most  people  are 
intent  only  upon  getting  above  their  fellows,  and 
mount  aloft. — Nova.  B'M.  Tub. : — Alas,  how  many 
will  stand  before  Him  with  shame  and  fear,  when 
Christ  shall  demand  an  account  of  all  the  useless 
and  sinful  contentions  which  they  have  mutually  in 
dulged  in  !— HEDINGKR  :—  Pride,  conceit,  ambition, 
are  all  utterly  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  true 
Christianity. — LUTHER  : — That  man  has  a  true  no 
bility  who  is  profoundly  humble  in  heart. — True 
greatness  consists  in  perfect  lowliness. — QUESXEL  : — 
Blessed  is  it  to  rest  in  the  arms  of  the  love  of  Jesus. 
— It  is  an  honor  to  receive  the  great  into  our  house ; 
greater  still  to  receive  those  who  are  lacking  in  all 
things  but  the  spirit  of  Christ. — It  is  a  holy  work  to 
do  good  to  children,  especially  to  poor  a:id  orphan 
children. — OSIANDER: — The  most  pious,  devoted, 
and  faithful  ministers  in  the  Church  have  their  fail 
ings. — HEDIXGER  : — God  has  a  marvellous  method  in 
the  dispensation  of  His  graces  and  gifts,  and  we  must 
not  be  too  ready  to  reject  what  is  not  as  yet  perfectly 
pure  and  flawless,  Phil.  i.  10. — QUESXEL  : — We  too 
often  blend  our  own  selves,  our  prejudices  and  no 
tion?,  with  the  things  of  God ;  and  our  pride  uses 
the  honor  of  His  name  as  a  mere  cloak. — OSIANDER: 
— Instead  of  envying  and  grudging,  we  should  praise 
God  for  the  wonderful  variety  of  gifts  which  He  be 
stows  for  the  common  good. — Bibl.  \i1rt.  : — God's 
gifts  are  not  bound  to  any  particular  person,  or  to 
ny  particular  condition  ;  but  lie  distributes  them 
Himself  freely,  if  He  will,  to  whom  He  will,  and  when 
He  will. — CRAMKU  : — To  deal  with  little  children  is  a 
delicate  matter;  we  may  soon  plant  either  what  is 
50od  or  what  is  evil  in  them. — That  young  people 
nave  offences  so  often  thrown  in  their  way  is  one 
reason  why  there  is  so  much  wickedness  among  the 
adult. — Bibl.  Wirt. : — To  give  offence  is,  in  those 
who  hold  the  office  of  correction,  a  threefold  sin :  1. 
They  sin  themselves;  2.  they  make  others  sin;  3. 
;hey  cannot  use  their  office. — To  enter  into  life  halt 
or  lame :  his  fleshly  lusts  are  as  dear  to  man  as  ona 
of  his  members. — CRAMER: — Who  can  doubt  about 
lell,  and  the  damnation  of  hell,  when  Christ  has  ?o 
often  repeated  and  confirmed  the  truth  ? — Our  foot 
offends  us  in  two  ways:  1.  If  it  goes  in  evil  ways; 
2.  if  it  stands  still. — QUKSXEL  : — To  be  salted  with 
the  fire  of  hell,  as  an  offering  to  the  divine  righteous 
ness.—  Bibl.  Wirt. :— If  God's  word  is  falsified,  or 
not  with  all  solemnity  and  earnestness  dealt  with, 
there  is  no  other  salt  for  the  sinful  flesh  :  it  breeds 
all  kinds  of  corruption,  and  all  kinds  of  sins  have 
dominion. — CAXSTEIN  : — Faithful  teachers  must  give 
all  diligence  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  sound 
doctrine  of  the  gospel ;  yet  they  must  avoid  all  con 
tention,  and  approve  themselves  not  only  true,  but 
also  full  of  love  and  peace. 

Lisco : — In  earthly  empires  power  rules ;  in  tin 
kingdom  of  heaven  rules  the  power  of  devoted,  self 
sacrificing,  and  self-humbling  love  (ver.  38). — Secret 
pride  was  the  reason  why  the  Jisciplcs  so  acted 
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But  Jesus  is  displeased  with  their  conduct ;    for  H 
would  have  a  love  in  them  that  should  be  ready  to 
love  heartily  everything  in  others,  wherever  seen 
that  presented  anything  spiritually  congenial. — Jesus 
rejects  and  condemns  all  casting  off,  shutting  out,  anc 
repulsion,  as  unchildlike.     The  gnawing  worm  of  the 
evil  conscience,  and  the   burning   smart  of    divine 
wrath,  are  figures  of  the  eternal  destruction  which 
will  befall   the   seducers. — All   things,  that  is,  the 
whole   of   humanity,  must   be    salted   with    lire. — 
GKRLACH  : — He  who  is  not  against  you,  is  with  you 
Only  in  things  merely  external  does  Jesus  includ 
Himself  with  the  disciples  in  the  we :    We  go  up  to 
Jerusalem. — But,  when  internal  relations  are  in  ques 
tion,  He  does  not  say  we  and  us,  any  more  than  He 
says  Our  Father.     And  for  this  reason  :    1.  Because 
He  distinguishes  himself  from  them  as  sinners ;    2. 
because  He  identifies  himself  with  them  as  believers, 
— the  branches  united  with  the  vine,  John  xv.  1. — 
He  who  is  not  with  Me,  etc.     Both  words  must  al 
ways  be  united  ;  so  that  Christ's  disciples  must  take 
equal  care  to  instruct  the  ignorant  and  to  bear  with 
the  weak,   1  Thess.  v.  14. — BRACNK  : — They  had  in 
deed  the  feeling  that  this  thought  was  not  right  in 
the  sight  of  Christ.     Therefore  He  asks  them  about 
it ;    He   gives   them  opportunity  to  utter  it  aloud. 
And  thus  their  Master  makes  them  sensible  how  ex 
ceedingly  improper  that  thought  was. — Earthly,  tem 
poral   relations,  they  carried  over  into  their  notions 
of  the  eternal  kingdom  of  God. — There  are  indeed 
distinctions  even  in  the  kingdom  of  God  (Peter,  John, 
James) ;    but  that  He  termed  Peter  the  Rock  could 
not  at  that  time  have  been  misunderstood  by  the 
Apostles,  as  He  was  misunderstood  by  Catholic  Chris 
tendom,  especially  by  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
— At  first  they  kept  silence  ;    and  when  they  spoke, 
it  was  only  through  shame.     And  so  it  was  right. 
It  is  not  well  to  be  put  to  shame  at  death  ;    better  is 
it  to  come  forward  and  be  exposed  before  God,  and 
the  Saviour  and  His  people. — With  the  unpretending 
act  of  receiving  a  little  child,  He  connects  the  great 
est  of  all,  the  receiving  God.— With  perfect  right  the 
disciples  of  Jesus  held  their  vocation  high  and  pre 
cious.     But  that  they  supposed  their  vocation  the 
only  channel  through  which  God  could  reveal  His 
Son  in  men's  hearts,  was  a  great  error. — We  should 
be  willing  to  trace  and  follow  out  all  the  threads  in 
others  which  lead  to  Christ. — There  is  such  a  thing 
as  an  internal,  though  it  may  be  weak,  inclination 
towards  Christ,  without  any  external  and  full  fellow 
ship. — The  Redeemer  undoubtedly  had  in  view  those 
offences  which  are  connected  with  the  teaching  office 
in  the  Church,  when  contentions   arise,   and  love, 
humility,  and  regard  for  the  little  ones  are  discoun 
tenanced.     We  do  not  always  perceive,  or  at  least 
sufficiently  consider,  what  great  offence  and  damage 
may  ensue  from  the  neglect  of  heartfelt  humility  cf  I 


poverty  of  heart  and  lowliness  of  spirit. — All  that 
gives  offence,  and  all  that  takes  offence,  must  alike  in 
the  end  be  abolished  and  vanish  away. — Jesus  took 
no  offence,  and  gave  no  offence;  for  God  was  in 
Him. — Happy  are  we  if  His  spirit  dwelleth  in  us. 

SCIILE-IERMACHEII  : — (With  reference  to  Matt.  xx. 
28,  and  the  ministering  of  Christ.) — He  must  in 
spirit  descend  into  the  unsaved  depths  of  the  human 
heart :  it  was  needful  that  He  should  see  how,  and 
in  what  variety  of  ways,  the  most  various  tempers 
and  spirits  might  be  aided  and  saved — brought  to 
sink  into  their  own  absolute  nothingness,  in  order 
that  they  might  attain  to  the  new  birth  in  Him. — 
That  was  Ilis  ministering ;  and  in  this  sense  He  says 
that  He — who  is  the  first  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
who  is  all  in  all,  He  who  is  the  One  supreme  over 
all  and  in  all,  He  in  whom  all  have  all  things — is  at 
the  same  time  the  servant  of  all. — The  greater  the 
power  of  Christ  in  the  disciple,  and  the  more  that 
power  works  through  him  for  the  well-being  of 
others,  the  greater  he  is  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
— To  receive  God — what  greater  thing  cau  be  con 
ceived  ! — (The  transaction  with  John.)  There  is  a 
condition  under  which  the  gradual  influences  of  the 
Spirit  best  effect  their  work,  and  that  is  undisturbed 
self-concentration.  The  more  men  are  excited  in 
reference  to  external  things,  the  more  are  their 
minds  closed  against  higher  influences ;  but  when 
they  are  in  perfect  repose,  the  gentle  inspirations  of 
the  Divine  Spirit  have  their  better  effect. 

BRIEGER: — Are  we  to  understand  the  words  to 
mean,  that  he  who  burns  with  desire  to  be  the  first 
hould  be  the  last,  in  order  to  compass  that  end  ? 
Would  any  such  humility  as  that  possess  a  value  ? 
The  Lord  could  not  possibly  have  intended  to  say 
that  the  being  little  was  a  means  to  becoming 
great.  The  "  If  any  man  will"  is  intended  rather  to 
show  the  way  in  which  a  man  becomes  great  in  the 
vingdom  of  God,  without  willing  to  be  so. — This  way 
is  that  of  self-denial. — Because  the  Lord  from  heaven 
entered  into  the  condition,  or  assumed  the  form,  of 
servant,  His  Church  also  must  take  the  same 
'orm. — To  receive  is  here  indeed  a  high  thing :  to 
;ake  up  to  Himself. — In  reference  to  ourselves,  we 
lave  to  observe  the  word  "He  who  is  not  with  Me," 
;tc.  In  reference  to  others,  we  have  to  observe  the 
word  "  He  that  is  not  against  you,"  etc.,  that  we  may 
udge  them  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus. 

GOSSNER  : — In  the  kingdom  of  humility  there  is 
no  contention. — The  more  humble  and  simple  we 
re,  the  nearer  we  are  to  the  Saviour. — The  holiest 
words,  without  anointing  and  salt,  are  good  for  noth- 
ng. — BAUER  : — By  their  ruling  we  know  the  great 
mes  of  this  world  ;  by  their  serving  we  know  the 
real  ones  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — Where  love, 
he  sacred  regard  for  faith  however  little,  is  wounded, 
the  retribution  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  serere. 
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PART    THIRD: 

THE  Lord's  Conflicts  and  Victories  in  Persea.     Transit  on  from  the  Old  Church  tfl 
the  New.     The  Disciples  gathered  together  for  the  Passion. 


FIRST    SECTION. 


CARNAL    MARRIAGE    LEGISLATION    OF    THE    PHARISEES,    AND    THE    SPIRITUAL    MAR 
RIAGE   LEGISLATION   OF   THE   LORD. 

CHAPTER  X.  1-12. 
(Parallel  :  Matt.  xix.  1-12.) 

1  And  he  arose  from  thence,  and  cometh  into  the  coasts  of  Judea,  by  [through]  the 
farther  side  of  Jordan  :  and  the  people  resort,  unto  him  again  ;  and,  as  he  was  wont,  he 
taught  them  again.  And  the  Pharisees  came  to  him,  and  asked  him,  Is  it  lawful  for  r 
man  to  put  away  his  wife?  tempting  him.  And  lie  answered  and  said  unto  them, 
"What  did  Moses  command  you?  And  they  said,  Moses  suffered  to  write  a  bill  of  di 
vorcement,  and  to  put  her  away.  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them.  For  the 


hardness  of  your  heart  he  wrote  you  this  precept  :  But  from  the  beginning  of  the  crea 
tion  God  made  them  male  and  female.     For  this  cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and 


2 

3 
4 
5 

6 

7 

8  mother,  and  cleave  to  his  wife;   And  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh:  so  then  they  are  no 

9  more  twain,  but  one  flesh.      What  therefore  God  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put 

10  asunder.      And    in    the    house    his    disciples    asked    him    again    of  the    same    matter 

11  And  he  saitli  unto  them,  Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  and  marry  another,  com- 

12  mitteth  adultery  against  her.     And  if  a  woman  shall  put  away  her  husband,  and  be 
married  to  another,  she  comrnitteth  adultery. 

1  Ver.  1. — The  reading  of  Cod.  A.  (Sia  TOV  irepav,  &c.)  must  not  be  given  up,  with  Lachmann  and  Tischcndorf  (who 
read  ™i  »e>o*),  on  account  of  B.,  C.*,  L. 

Ver.  2.— Elzevir  reads  oi  4>a.piva.iot ;  but  the  article  is  not  supported. 

Ver.  6. — The  6  ©eos  is  wanting  in  B.,  C.,  L.,  A.,  &c.,  and  omitted  by  Tischcndorf  [and  Meyer,  and  bracketed  by 
Larl  ni'inn]. 

Ver.  10. — Ue[>\  TOVTOV.     Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Meyer,  following  A.,  B.,  C. 

Ver.  12. — Luchmunii  and  Tuchendorf  read  ya/xijcrn  aAAof  instead  oifa^i^g  dAAu,  following  B.,  C.,  D.,  L.,  A. 


EXEOETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 


See  the  notes  on  the  parallel  in  Matthew,  xix.  — 
Christ's  abode  in  Pcraea  embraces  throe  occurrences  : 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  of  divorce,  the  bringing 
of  the  little  children  to  Jesus,  and  the  rich  young 
rna'i.  These  transactions  all  belong,  doubtless,  to 
the  second  abode  of  Christ  in  Pervca.  We  must,  ac 
cording  to  the  connection  of  the  evangelical  narra 
tives,  assume  two  residences  in  Persea  ;  for  we  know 
that  Jesus,  after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  year 
of  persecution  782,  returning  into  Galilee,  assembled 
His  disciples  there;  that  with  them  He  journeyed 
through  the  boundaries  of  Galilee  and  Samaria  to 
Peraca  (sec  Luke  ix.  51-52,  xvii.  11-19;  conip.  Lcben 
Je*u,  ii.  2,  1053),  appeared  then  in  Jerusalem  at  the 
Feast  of  the  dedication,  and  afterwards  returned  back 
to  Penea,  John  x.  42.  That  the  circumstances  re 
lated  by  the  Evangelists  Matthew  and  Mark  belong 
to  the  close  of  the  second  abode  in  Peraca,  is  mani 
fest  from  the  intimation  that  the  rich  young  man 
came  to  Him  as  He  was  on  the  point  of  journeying  ; 


mothers  bringing  their  children.  But  with  this  last 
transaction  that  concerning  divorce  was  closely  con 
nected. — Concerning  Peraea,  see  the  Critical  Notes  on 
Matthew,  as  also  concerning  the  double  residence  in 
Peraea,  and  the  significance  of  the  Perasan  narrative 
in  relation  to  the  founding  and  preparation  of  the 
new  congregation,  the  Christian  Church. — Christian 
ecclesiasiical  regulations  begin  with  regulations  for 
the  house :  with  the  Christian  legislation,  1.  for 
marriage ;  '2.  for  children  ;  3.  for  property. 

As  to  the  relation  of  Mark  to  the  Synoptists  hi 
the  Peraean  sections,  he  and  Matthew  alone  record 
the  matter  concerning  divorce.  Mark  states  more 
precisely  than  Matthew  that  Jesus  penetrated  through 
Peraja  to  the  borders  of  the  land,  ver.  1.  In 
Matthew,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  more  definite 
account  given  of  the  first  journey  of  Jesus  to  Peraea, 
accompanied  by  a  great  train.  Matthew  says  that 
great  multitudes  followed  Him,  and  He  healed  them 
there.  Mark  says  that  the  people  resorted  to  Him 
again  (iraAu/,  again  in  Peraea),  and  that,  as  He  was 
wont,  He  taught  them  again.  In  the  Lord's  answer 
to  the  tempting  question  concerning  divorce,  Mark 


and  the  same  applies  to  Matthew's  account  of  the  ]  places  first  the  reference  to  the  Mosaic  law  of  mar 


THE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING   TO   MARK. 


riagc,  and  brings  in  the  paradisaical  law  afterwards : 
Matthew  inverts  that  order.  But  it  is  in  harmony 
wilh  the  character  of  Mark,  that  he  introduces  all  by 
the  piercing  word  of  decision.  The  rebuke  of  the 
Pharisees  is,  moreover,  made  more  keen  by  the  fact 
that  he  assigns  the  saying  concerning  the  Christian 
marriage  law  (vers.  10-12,  compare  Matthew  ver.  9, 
ch.  v.  32)  to  the  house  in  which  Jesus  continued  Ilis 
discourse  with  the  disciples  on  this  question.  Here 
also,  as  often  elsewhere,  Mark  shows  that  the  Lord, 
after  Ilis  intercourse  with  the  people,  retreated  to  the 
house,  that  is,  the  inn,  where  He  had  been  received, 
for  the  sake  of  confidentially  continuing  Ilis  words 
to  the  disciples.  These  are  the  lesser  images  of  the 
Lord's  greater  retreats. — The  words  that  follow  were 
uot  for  the  Pharisees.  Mark  gives  the  addition,  "If 
a  woman  shall  put  away  her  husband ; "  but  then  he 
omits  the  conversation  between  the  disciples  and  the 
Lord  concerning  the  difficulty  of  true  marriage,  "If 
the  case  of  the  man,"  etc.  (Matt.  xix.  10-12).  In  the 
section  about  the  children  (which  Luke  also  has), 
Mark  alone  makes  it  prominent  that  Jesus  was  dis 
pleased  with  the  disciples.  He  records,  in  common 
with  Luke,  the  saying  about  not  receiving  the  king 
dom  of  God  as  a  little  child.  That  Jesus  here  again 
took  the  children  in  His  arms  and  embraced  them, 
as  He  had  done  the  child  in  Capernaum,  Mark  alone 
mentions.  He  also  makes  it  more  distinctly  promi 
nent  than  Mathew  does,  ver.  15,  that  the  rich  young 
man  came  to  the  Lord  on  the  occasion  of  His  leaving 
Peraea.  Luke  alone  tells  us  that  the  young  man  was 
a  ruler,  probably  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue.  But 
Mark  alone  records  that,  after  the  declaration  "  All 
these  have  I  kept  from  my  youth  up,"  Jesus  looked 
upon  him  and  loved  him ;  as  he  also  later  inserts  the 
Lord's  approbation  of  the  questioning  scribe,  ch.  xii. 
28  se<j.  To  him  also  we  owe  the  striking  and  vivid 
trait,  that  the  rich  young  man  put  on  a  gloomy  and 
fallen  countenance  (ffrvyvauas)  after  the  Lord's 
answer.  Tiie  amazement  of  the  disciples  at  the 
word,  "  How  hardly  shall  the  rich,"  etc.,  Mark  ex 
hibits  as  continued  and  increased,  even  after  the 
Lord's  explanation,  "  How  hard  is  it  for  them  that 
trust  in  riches."  In  the  transaction  that  followed, 
between  Peter  and  the  Lord,  Mark  is  more  express 
than  Luke  in  recording  that  Peter  only  began  in  his 
confusion  to  inquire  about  the  reward,  and  that  he 
did  not  give  full  expression  to  his  words.  He  omits 
the  clause,  "  What  shall  we  have  therefore?  "  which 
Matthew  inserts.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  Mark 
omits  here  again  the  saying  of  Jesus  concerning  the 
twelve  thrones  of  the  Apostles  (Matt.  ver.  28),  even 
as  he  had  omitted  the  special  prerogatives  of  Peter. 
It  is  obvious  to  suggest  on  this  point,  that  the  saying 
about  "judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel"  was  not 
so  easily  intelligible  to  Gentile  Christians  (although 
Luke  also  has  it,  ch.  xxii.  30).  On  the  other  hand, 
Mark  gives  the  broad  and  comprehensive  promise  of 
the  Lord  to  the  disciples  who  renounce  all,  and  in  the 
.  most  full  detail :  ver.  30,  there  is  the  hundred-fold 
compensation,  houses,  and  brethren,  etc.,  already  in 
the  present  life,  sdthough  amidst  persecutions. 

Ver.  1 .  And  He  arose  from  thence. — In  the 
wider  sense,  from  Galilee ;  in  the  narrower  sense, 
from  Capernaum,  where  He  gathered  together  Ilis 
disciples.  —  By  the  farther  side  of  Jordan. — 
That  Jesus  did  not  merely  come  to  Peraa,  but  trav 
elled  through  Pet-tea  to  the  borders  of  Judaea,  that  is, 
to  the  most  eastern  limits  of  Peitca,  is  phtin  even 
from  the  woi-ils  ol  JLiUliew  ;  but  is  still  more  plainly 
declared  in  the  expression  here  used  by  Mark.  For 


the  whole  of  Peraea  could  hardly  be  described  as  th« 
borders  of  Judaea  in  the  wider  sense.  A  whol« 
province  of  a  land  can  never  be  merely  regarded  aJ 
its  border.  On  the  immediate  occasion  of  this  jour 
ney  to  Peraa,  ace  on  Matthew,  Critical  Notes.— 
Again. — The  repeated  ird\iv  seems  to  have  Leen 
employed  in  consequence  of  the  distinct  remembrance 
of  a  double  abode  of  Jesus  in  Peraea.  At  any  rate, 
the  events  that  follow  belong  to  the  second  resi 
dence. 

Ver.  2.  Asked  Him.  —  Meyer :  "  Mark  omits, 
what  Matthew  gives,  the  properly  tempting  element 
in  the  question,  Kara  itacrav  a'ntw."  But,  according 
to  the  explanation  of  Ewald  (see  Critical  ^'otes  on 
Jifatthew),  the  question  was  a  critical  and  tempting 
one,  even  without  that  addition,  because  it  was  dan 
gerous  in  the  territory  of  Herod  Antipas  to  say  any 
thing  against  divorce.  De  Wette  supposes  that  the 
Pharisees  may  have  been  aware  of  the  Saviour's 
earlier  declaration  concerning  divorce.  That  may  be 
true ;  in  any  case  they  might  very  well  guess  that,  oa 
this  question,  His  utterance  would  perfectly  coincide 
with  that  of  the  Baptist.  Either,  thought  they,  Ho 
must  in  His  answer  touch  Herod  too  closely,  or  the 
Baptist ;  that  is,  He  must  fall  under  the  condemna 
tion  either  of  worldly  power,  or  of  the  pious. 

Ver.  3.  What  did  Moses  command  you? 
— The  order  of  the  main  points  is  not  the  same  in 
Mark  as  in  Matthew.  Matthew  comes  down  from  the 
paradisaical  institute  to  the  Mosaic ;  Mark,  on  the 
contrary,  rises  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  and 
moreover  makes  Jesus  Himself  put  the  question  con 
cerning  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  tempter  give  the 
reply.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  natural  order. 
Elsewhere  we  have  it  as  the  first  counter-question  of 
Jesus:  Wrhat  is  written  in  the  law?  (/See  ver.  1?, 
and  Luke  x.  26.) 

Ver.  4.  Moses  suffered  to  write  (see  Deut. 
xxiv.  1). — In  Matthew  we  read,  Why  then  did  Moses 
command  to  give  a  writing  of  divorcement,  and  to 
put  her  away  V  and  the  answer  of  Jesus :  Moses,  be 
cause  of  the  hardness  of  i/our  hearts,  suffered  you  to 
put  away  your  wives.  And  in  Mark's  account  of  the 
Pharisees'  words,  they  give,,  as  in  Matthew,  a  dis 
torted  view  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Moses  had  suffered 
to  divorce,  and  restrictingly  commanded  that  a  letter 
of  divorce  be  given  in 'addition.  In  .Matthew,  it  is 
true,  the  opposition  between  the  design  of  the  Phari 
sees  and  the  mind  of  Moses  is  made  more  expressly 
prominent.  But  in  Mark,  the  opposition  is  found  in 
;he  emphatic  statement,  that.  Moses  wrote  this  com 
mandment  on  account  of  the  hardness  of  their  hearts ; 
;hat  is,  not  in  order  to  divorce,  but,  with  the  divorce, 
to  give  a  bill  of  divorce  therewith.  The  two  ac 
counts,  in  fact,  are,  as  to  their  results,  one  and  the 
same.  The  bill  of  divorce  found  divorce  existing; 
^t  was  intended  to  limit  and  restrain  it,  and  make  it 
nore  moral.  The  man  who  put  away  his  wife,  ic- 
quired  the  services  of  a  learned  scribe  in  order  to 
construct  the  bill  of  divorce;  it  was  necessary  that 
ic  should  give  the  grounds  of  the  separation,  and  the 
ordinance  of  the  lawgiver  required  those  grounds 
never  to  be  light  or  trivial.  Moreover,  there  were 
wo  cases  in  which  the  marnagi1  was  indissoluble, — 
.'U.,  when  a  man  dishonored  a  virgin,  and  when  ho 
slanderously  denied  the  virginity  of  his  young  wife 
xDeut.  xxii.  1 9,  29).  In  Mark,  also,  more  weight  is 
attached  to  the  other  point  of  opposition  which  our 
jord  brings  out :  Ilis  appealing  to  the  paradisaical 
ordinance.  We  must  also  notice  the  expression, 
wrote  this  precept.  It  refers  to  a  written,  restricting 
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law  for  hardness  of  heart,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
evcrla-ting  and  original  commandments  of  paradise: 
hence  the  written  word  is  to  be  interpreted  in  har 
mony  with  those  last. 

Ver.  7.  For  this  cause  shall  &  man.  — The 
words  of  Adam  (Gen.  ii.  24)  are  in  Matthew  words 
of  God;  in  Mark,  words  of  Christ.  It  is  all  the 
same ;  for  Adam  uttered  those  words  prophetically  as 
a  paradisaical,  divine,  fundamental  ordinance.  They 
ure  words  of  God,  as  being  eternally  valid  ;  and 
words  of  Christ,  as  rules  for  life  to  be  reestablished 
and  sanctified.  The  Futures  indicate  the  necessary 
realization  of  the  original  relation  and  condition  of 
the  sexes  in  marriage.  As  it  is  in  reality  and  prin 
ciple,  it  must  be  in  development.  See  Critical  Notes 
on  Matthew. 

Ver.  10.  And  in  the  house  Eis  disciples 
asked  Him.— Here,  as  often  elsewhere,  our  Lord, 
according  to  Mark's  account,  retreated,  after  a  public 
transaction  with  the  people,  into  the  house,  where  He 
followed  up  His  public  teaching  by  more  confidential 
instruction.  Meyer:  " The  two  Evangelists  here  dif 
fer,  as  it  respects  the  place,  the  persons  to  whom  our 
Lord  speaks,  and  the  substance  of  what  He  says." 
He  then  gives  the  account  of  Matthew  the  preference. 
But  the  thought  of  ver.  11  is  already  found  in  the 
•words  of  ver.  9 :  What  therefore  God  hath  joined 
together,  let  not  man  put  asunder.  Divorce  was  by 
that  word  forbidden.  It  is  an  error  to  speak  of  any 
difference  here ;  all  we  can  say  is,  that  Mark  gave  a 
more  specific  account.  And  this  is  strictly  in  har 
mony  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case ;  it  was  fit 
that  Christ  should  give  His  fullest  utterance  concern 
ing  the  New  Testament  law  of  marriage  within  the 
more  confidential  circle  of  His  disciples. 

Ver.  11.  Committeth  adultery.  —  The  mar 
riage  contracted  with  the  one  is  adultery  towards  the 
other.  Meyer  supposes  that  eV  aur-hv  must  mean, 
"in  reference  to  her,"  that  is,  the  forsaken  woman. 
But,  literally,  eV  avr-hv  refers  back  to  the  last  men 
tioned.  The  great  point  is,  that  the  adultery  against 
the  first  woman  is  consummated  by  mp.mnge  with 
the  second,  and  thus  the  second  marriage  is  made 
into  adultery.  "The  ^77  M  vopvfia.  (Matthew)  is 
omitted  by  Mark.  But  it  makes  no  difference,  as 
this  reason  for  divorce  is  self-understood."  (Meyer.) 

Ver.  12.  And  if  a  woman. — Meyer  denies  the 
genuineness  of  this  added  clause.  Among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  it  certainly  was  customary  for  the 
woman  to  be  the  abandoned  party ;  but  not  among 
the  Jews,  since  the  examples  they  furnish — Michal 
(1  Sam.  xxv.  44),  Herodias  (Matt.  xiv.  4),  Salome 
(JOSEPH.  Antiq.  15,  7,  10) — were  preeminent  enormi 
ties.  But  he  overlooks  the  fact,  that  Jesus,  accord 
ing  to  Mark,  here  gives  His  disciples  a  confidential 
decree  for  His  new  Church,  and  appoints  a  new  cus 
tom  which,  as  did  the  primitive  paradisaical  ordi 
nance,  goes  far  beyond  the  good  and  ill  customs  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  Hcrodians  introduced  amongst  the  Jewish  people 
laxer  customs  as  it  respects  woman. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Sen  on  Matthew. 

2.  For  the  hardness  of  your  heart. — This  word  is 
in  sharp  contrast  with  the  sentimental  excuses  made 
for  breaches  of  the  marriage-vow — such  as  rest  upon 
the  softness  of  the  heart,  the  overpowering  emotions 
of  love,  etc. 
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3.  And  in  the   fiouse. —  Confidential   household 
words  of  Jesus  to  His  disciples,  according  to  Mark : 
concerning  tlie  power  of  casting  out  demons,  ch.  ix. 
28;  the  great  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  ch.  ix.  33; 
and  here  concerning  New  Testament  marriage.     In 
other  passages  it  is  solitude  generally,  or  solitude  on 
a  mountain,  in  which  Jesus  imparts  to  His  disciplea 
the  confidential  utterances  that  belong  to  the  futurf 
of  His  new   Church,  ch.  iv.  10,  etc.      On  the  othei 
hand,  the  house  of  Jesus  is  often  the  centre  of  great 
assemblages  of  the  people,  ch.  ii.  1,  iii.  20;  even  tha 
house  which  Jesus  chose  for  His  rest  and  retirement 
cannot  continue  hidden,  ch.  vii.  24.     In  the  most  im 
portant  crises  of  His  conflict,  Jesus  turns  from  official 
encounters  with  His  opponents  to  a  free  exposition 
of  His  doctrine  to  the  whole  people.     So  in  ch.  vii. 
14,  xii.  36  scq.     Thus  the  house  of  the  Redeemer  is, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  most  private,  and  on  the  other, 
the  most  public,  place  ;  always,  however,  in  its  most 
hidden  privacy  opened  and  known.    And  as  the  Lord, 
in   His  method  of  teaching,  passes  over  from  thi 
general  announcement  of  the  word  into  confidential 
communications  to  His  chosen  disciples,  so  also  we 
perceive  that  He  passes  over  from  dealing  with  the 
priests  and  the  officials  to  a  freer  application  of  Ilia 
words  to  all  t'ne  people.     In  the  former  case  He  re 
gulates  His  teaching  according  to  their  being  able  to 
hear  His  words ;    in  the  latter,  according  to  their 
being  icillincj.     The  doctrine  of  Christ  is  the  most 
secret  and  the  most  public :  the  great  and  uttcrable 
mystery. 

4.  Not  only  does  monogamy  generally  lie  at  tho 
foundation  of  this  passage,  but  also  the  idea  of  the 
true   ideal  monogamy,  which    is  constituted   not  so 
much  by  the  union  of  two  human  "  exemplars  "  as 
rather  by  the  blending  of  two  human  personalities 
(apatv  xal  0?}A.y),  which  are  to  each  other  similar  to 
what  (we  do  not  say  the  sair.e  that)  Adam  and  Eve 
were  created  to  be  to  each  other. 

5.  1  Cor.  vii. :  The  Pauline  development  of  the 
Christian  marriage-law  with  reference  to  mixed  mar 
riages. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  on  Matthew, — Jesus  pressed  on  all  sides  to 
the  limits  of  His  land ;  or,  Jesus  within  the  limita 
tions  of  His  earthly  vocation:  1.  Sacredly  observing 
the  legal  restrictions ;  2.  extending  to  them,  touch 
ing  them  ;  3.  going  beyond  them  in  His  spiritual  life 
and  work  (endlessly  towards  north,  east,  south,  west). 
— The  Lord  in  Peraea  provides  beforehand  for  His 
Church:  1.  He  confirms  and  establishes  that  which 
is  the  fundamental  condition  of  its  establishment 
(the  Christian  household);  2.  in  this  place  He  pre 
pares  a  refuge  and  hiding-place  for  the  future  of  His 
persecuted  people. — Persea  the  last  refuge  of  the  Re 
deemer;  the  first  refuge  of  His  Church. — The  pil 
grimages  of  Christians  to  Christ:  1.  As  they  spring 
from  impulse  of  heart,  not  human  traditions;  2.  the 
life  of  the  Spirit,  and  not  spiritual  chains ;  3.  move 
ments  towards  the  true  rest,  and  the  true  rest  in 
movement  (that  is,  on  the  one  hand,  not  the  running 
without  an  object,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  frigid 
form). — How  the  Lord  for  ever  refers  the  tempters 
to  the  word  of  God. — How  He  glorifies  Moses :  1. 
As  an  expositor  of  the  creation ;  2.  as  a  prophet  of 
redemption. —  How  Christ  confirms  the  unison  be 
tween  the  old  and  the  new  covenants. — Moses  wrote 
his  law  for  sinners ;  or,  the  finite  side  of  the  written 
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THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDING   TO   MARK. 


law  of  God  iii  its  changeableness,  explained  by  the 
finite  nature  of  the  fallen  child  of  God.— God,  even 
in  the  external  changeableness  of  His  revelations, 
confirms  II  is  own  unchangeable  character.  —  The 
dignity  of  marriage  measured  by  the  dignity  of  filial 
piety  "(of  the  relation  to  father  and  mother). — In 
order  to  true  marriage  according  to  the  mind  of 
Christ,  more  than  a  man  and  a  woman  is  wanting. — 
From  the  right  of  the  husband  follows  necessarily  the 
right  of  the  wife ;  as  from  the  obligation  of  the  one 
follows  the  obligation  of  the  other.  —Concerning  the 
contrast  and  the  reconciliation  between  the  laws  of 
the  State  and  the  eternal,  fundamental  laws  of  the 
Church  of  Christ. —  The  reciprocal  influence  of  the 
punishment  of  death  and  the  divorce  appointed  in 
the  Jewish  law:  1.  Ecclesiastically :  an  actual  adul 
tery  is  spiritual  death,  and  death  as  to  moral  fellow 
ship  ;  2.  an  inexorable  prohibition  of  all  divorce,  on 
civil  or  ecclesiastical  grounds,  leads  to  death  in  many 
ways,  even  to  the  death  of  the  higher  moral  family 
life  (see  the  South  American  and  other  Catholic 
states) ;  3.  the  reference  to  spiritual  death  in  adul 
terous  sin  must  remove  and  heal  the  deadly  in 
fluences  of  both  lax  and  over-severe  marriage  ordi 
nances. 

The  three  sections  toffcther.—Tlie  Christian  house 
hold  1.  in  relation  to  marriage,  2.  the  children,  3. 
the  property,  4.  the  vocation  of  the  members  to 
walk  according  to  God's  will,  and  to  deny  them 
selves. 

ST.VUKE  : — Nova  Bibl.  Tub. : — Envy  is  soon  found 
in  the  track  of  a  teacher  who  has  a  large  body  of  de 
pendants. — QUKSNEL  : — A  true  preacher  is  not  soon 
weary. — Every  age  has  its  Pharisees,  whom  the  devil 
often  uses  for  the  temptation  of  pastors,  and  whom 
God  permits  to  test  His  people. — OSIANDER: — We 
must  take  care  what  answers  we  make  when  questions 
are  put  to  us  on  doubtful  matters;  for  many  ask 


questions,  not  that  they  may  learn,  but  that  they 
may  have  something  to  blaspheme  or  except  against. 
— QCKSXKL: — The  bond  of  marriage  is  a  figure  of 
the  union  of  Christ  with  His  bride,  the  Church; 
which  He  will  never  renounce,  even  as  she  will  never 
be  separated  from  Christ,  Eph.  v.  32. 

SCHLEIERMACHER: — And  thus  we  have  here  au 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Lord  adminis* 
tered  discipline  in  relation  to  the  high  and  mighty 
ones  of  the  earth.  He  was  not  moved  by  the  fact 
that  Herod  was  an  example  of  the  sin ;  nor  did  He 
present  the  matter  in  the  slightest  degree  otherwise 
than  it  was,  because  a  person  was  affected  in  whose 
land  and  in  whose  power  He  Himself  then  stood. — 
It  was  of  the  essence  of  the  old  covenant,  if  we  go 
back  to  the  legislation  and  lawgiver  of  the  Jewish 
Church,  that  the  divine  law  and  the  civil  law  were 
one  and  the  same.  The  civil  and  political  ordinances 
must  be  regulated  by  the  condition  of  men  at  the 
time. — The  civil  law  in  relation  to  the  actions  of 
men,  and  the  divine  law,  which  utters  the  laws  of 
conscience  (in  Christendom),  distinguished.  —  The 
levity  and  impure  motives  which  too  often  enter  into 
marriage  contracts. — Therefore  we  should  regard  it 
as  a  public  evil,  that  such  marriages  are  often  con 
tracted  as  should  never  be  contracted. — Marriages 
are  matters  of  public  concernment. 

BRIKGKR: — Man  must  take  his  right  place  in  the 
sight  of  God  before  he  can  take  his  right  place  in 
respect  to  his  fellow-men,  whether  as  husband,  father, 
etc. —  GOSSNER  : —  Alas  !  when  we  look  round  upon 
the  condition  of  Christendom,  and  observe  all  the 
laws,  usages,  and  customs  which  prevail,  touching 
how  many  things  must  we  say,  In  the  beginning  it 
was  not  so  I — BAUER  : — We  may  here  again  see  how 
surely  the  man  who  stands  firm  to  God's  word  shall 
escape  the  most  cunning  snares  that  his  most  cunning 
enemies  may  lay  for  him. 


SECOND    SECTION. 


THE    RABBINICAL   (BAPTIST)   HOUSEHOLD    DISCIPLINE    OF    THE    DISCIPLES;    AND   THE 
THEOCRATIC   AND   NEW   TESTAMENT   HOUSEHOLD   DISCIPLINE   OF  THE   LORD. 

CHAPTER  X.  13-16. 
(Parallels :  Matt.  xix.  13-15  ;  Luke  xviii.  15-17.) 

13  And  they  brought  young  children  to  him,  that  he  should  touch  them;  and  his  dis- 

14  ciplcs  rebuked  those  that  brought  them.     But  when  Jesus  saw  it,  he  was  much  dis 
pleased,  and  said  unto  them,  Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  me,  and1  forbid  them 

15  not:  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.     Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Whosoever  shall  not 

16  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter  therein.     And  he  too' 
them  up  in  his  arms,  and  put  his  hands  upon  them,  and  blessed*  them. 

1  Ver.  14. — And  forbid  them  not.    The  KO.I  is  wanting  in  many  documents. 
'  Ver.  16.— KarevAoyei.  Tischendorf,  after  B.,  C.,  L.,  A.,  and  before  Tibet's. 


EXEGETICAL  AXD  CRITICAL. 

See  on  the  parallels  of  Matthew  and  .Luke. 
Ver.  13.     That  He   should    touch   them. 


sarily  the  expression  of  a  superstitious  notion  of  ma 
gical  influence  resulting  from  it.  Matthew  tells  us 
that  imposition  of  hands  was  what  was  meant. 

Ver.  14.   He  was  displeased. — This  feature  is 
peculiar  to  Mark.     Displeasure  against  displeasure: 


The  modest  form  of  request,  as  in  Luke ,  not  ncces- 1  the  displeasure  of  the  Master  against  the  displeasure 


CHAP.  X.  13-16. 


of  the  disciples ;  or,  indeed,  the  displeasure  of  the 
Church,  which  believes  in  the  blessing  of  children  in 
Abraham  and  in  Christ,  against  Separatism. 

Yer.  15.  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the 
kingdom  of  God. — The  same  rebuking  sentence  in 
Luke:  comp.  Matt,  xviii.  3.  A  man  must  first  have 
received  the  kingdom  of  God  into  his  heart  if  he 
would  gain  admission  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  See 
Matt,  v.  3,  10;  John  iii.  3.— The  kingdom  of  God, 
which  a  man  may  receive,  is  Christ  as  the  personal 
kingdom  of  God,  with  His  salvation  in  His  word 
(hence  Theophylact  is  right,  in  a  certain  qualified 
sense,  when  he  explains  it  of  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel) ;  the  kingdom  of  God,  into  which  a  man  is 
received,  is  the  heavenly  society  and  Church  of 
Christ's  kingdom.  The  kingdom,  as  a  principle  in 
the  heart,  is  unfolded  and  developed  into  the  fellow 
ship  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ's  manifestation. — As 
a  little  child. —  In  that  spiritual  condition  which 
the  child,  in  unconscious  symbolism,  represents  by 
its  disposition.  And  yet  the  Lord  welcomes  the  little 
children  not  as  mere  figures  of  the  poor  in  spirit  and 
of  simple  believers.  The  symbol  is  inseparably  con 
nected  with  the  reality:  the  child  and  the  believer 
are  one.  In  the  childlikeness  there  is  present  the 
typical  precondition  of  faith ;  that  is,  a  germ  of  sus 
ceptibility  which  the  word  of  God  will  fructify. 

Ver.  16.  He  took  them  up  in  his  arms. — 
Abundant  answer  to  the  prayers  of  pious  mothers. 
He  was  expected  only  to  touch  them  ;  He  took  them 
up  in  His  arms,  laid  His  hands  upon  them,  and 
blessed  them.  Moreover,  He  made  them  a  type  to 
the  disciples  and  adults. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  on  the  parallel  passages  of  Matthew  and 
Luke,  as  also  the  previous  notes. 

2.  The  blessings  which  Christ  has  brought  into 
the  world  of  little  children.     Jesus  Himself  is  the 
proper  Protector  (patron  and  saint)  of  children  :  not 
the  archangel  Michael,  not  St.  Nicolas,  not  St.  Mar 
tin;    although,  as   under  the  Lord,  all  angels  and 
paints  are  appointed  to  love,  guard,  and  minister  to 
children. — We  read  twice  of  our  Lord's  taking  to 
His  arms  or  embracing :  in  both  instances  children 
were  the  objects. 

3.  The  disciples,  infected  with  the  rabbinical  zeal 
for  inquiry  concerning  the  laws  of  marriage,  would 
not  have   the   Lord   interrupted    by   their   coming. 
Jesus,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the  children  them 
selves  as  the  final  word  concerning  the  question  of 
marriage. 

4.  We  have  no  definite  account  of  any  ordination 
of  the  Apostles  by  the  laying  on  of  Christ's  hands; 
but  we  do  read  of  a  laying  on  of  hands  upon  chil 
dren,  and  consequently  of  their  ordination  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 


nOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  on  Matthew. — How  pious  women  here  under 
stood  the  Lord  better  than  His  apostolical  disciples 
did;  and  why?  1.  The  fact.  Similar  examples: 
Mary  in  Bethany ;  the  believing  announcers  of  the 
Risen  Lord.  2.  Why  ?  Because  themselves  nearer 


to  children,  and  better  acquainted  with  childhood  and 
the  childlike  nature. — The  disciples  on  the  byeway 
of  rabbinical  ostentation  called  back  by  the  Lord  tc 
true  simplicity. — The  sign  of  rising  pedantry:  offence 
at  sound  life  in  its  most  innocent  and  beautiful  form* 
and  expressions. — How  often  the  high  school  in  ita 
pride  has  oppressed  the  true  schools  of  life ;  espe 
cially,  1.  the  school  of  children,  and  2.  the  school  of 
childlikeness,  or  of  simple  faith. — What  it  signifies, 
that  the  Lord  demanded  childlikeness  almost  as  often 
as  repentance  and  faith,  in  order  to  entrance  into  the 
kingdom  of  heaven :  1.  Repentance  and  faith  must 
have  the  stamp  of  childlikeness;  2.  true  childlike- 
ness  is  penitent  and  full  of  faith. — The  cry  of  the 
Lord  through  all  ages,  Suffer  the  children  to  come 
unto  Me,  etc. —  Jesus  the  Friend  of  children. — The 
great  Friend  of  the  little  ones  :  the  Founder  of  infant 
baptism,  infant  schools,  infant  catechising,  ami  of  all 
good  institutions  that  care  for  children. — The  Son 
of  Man  among  the  children  of  men :  1.  As  the 
heavenly  new  and  fresh  related  to  the  earthly  new 
and  fresh ;  2.  as  the  humble  One  to  the  artless ;  3. 
as  the  Prince  of  faith  to  the  confiding  ones ;  4.  as 
the  great  Warrior  to  the  strivers;  5.  as  the  great 
Hope  to  the  hoping;  6.  as  the  Blessed  with  the 
happy. — Christ  embraced  the  children:  1.  The  fact : 
a.  an  act  of  God,  b.  an  act  of  Christ,  c.  an  act  of  holy 
humanity.  2.  A  sign  of  judgment :  a.  for  the  child 
hood-hating  kingdom  of  darkness,  b.  for  the  children- 
despising  proud  world,  c.  for  Christendom  still  too 
little  childlike. 

STARKK: — Nova  Bibl.  Tub.:  —  Alas!  how  many 
Christians  are  there  who  bring  their  children,  not  to 
Christ,  but  to  the  devil !  who  hinder  them  from  en 
tering  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  their  bad  example, 
etc. ! — QUESNEL  : — Nothing  is  so  precious  to  God  as 
rue  simplicity. — All  blessings  come  from  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

BKAUXE: — The  Lord,  who  is  so  gracious  to  the 
fruits  (the  children),  is  not  less  so  to  the  tree  (mar 
riage). — Klopstock,  in  the  "  Messiah,"  brings  many 
souls  of  children,  before  they  are  conducted  by  an 
gels  into  human  bodies,  to  the  cross  of  Christ,  in 
order  that  they  may  receive  a  deep  impression  of  it, 
such  as  will  fit  them  afterwards  to  receive  the  doc 
trine  of  the  Crucified. — The  source  of  our  life  lies 
beyond  any  investigation  of  ours. — Be  only  a  child, 
that  thou  mayest  be  able  to  become  a  child  of  God. 
— Christ's  embracing  and  laying  on  of  His  hands, 
and  blessing,  is  a  gracious  figure  of  the  love  of  God, 
which  works  upon  us  and  for  us  long  before  we  know 
anything  about  it. — GERLACH  : — Children,  to  whom 
the  feeling  of  helplessness  and  simplicity  is  rendered 
easier  by  their  natural  weakness  and  inexperience, 
enter  most  easily  into  the  kingdom  of  God. — Lisco : 
— To  us  all,  a  regeneration  for  the  kingdom  of  God 
s  necessary. 

SCHLKIERMACHEII  : — We  should  know  that  a  fu 
:ure  is  coming  after  us,  when  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
will  shine  more  clearly. — It  is  the  proper  nature  of  a 
child  to  live  altogether  and  absolutely  in  the  present. 
What  the  present  moment  brings,  it  receives  with 
simplicity  and  joy ;  the  past  vanishes  from  its  vision, 
of  the  future  it  knows  nothing,  and  every  passing  in 
stant  suffices  for  the  happiness  of  its  innocent  nature. 
— (Here  simplicity  merely  is  painted.) — GOSS.VER:— • 
The  greatest  condescends  to  the  least.  Oh,  how  deal 
:o  Christ  is  man ! 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MARK. 


THIRD    SECTION. 

THE  WORLD'S  RICHES,  AND  THE  HOLY  POVERTY  OF  BELIEVERS. 
CHAPTER  X.  17-31. 

(Parallels :  Matt.  xix.  16— xx.  1C ;  Luke  xviii.  18-30.) 

17  And  when  lie  was  gone  forth  into  the  way  [to  Judea,  i.  e.],  there  came  one  running, 
and  kneeled  to  him,  and  asked  him,  Good  Master,  what  shall  I  do  that  I  may  inherit 

18  eternal  life?     And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Why  callest  thou  me  good?  there  is  none  good 

19  but  one,  that  is,  God.     Thou  knowest  the  commandments,  Do  not  commit  adultery,  Do 
not  kill,  Do  not  steal,  Do  not  bear  false  witness,  Defraud  not,  Honour  thy  father  and 

20  mother.     And  he  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Master,  all  these  have  I  observed  from 

21  my  youth.     Then  Jesus,  beholding  him,  loved  him,  and  said  unto  him,  One  thing  thou 
lackest:  go  thy  way,  sell  whatsoever  thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalfc 

22  have  treasure  in  heaven ;  and  come,  and  take  up  the  cross,1  and  follow  me.     And  he 

23  was  sad  at  that  saying,  and  went  away  grieved :  for  he  had  great  possessions.     And 
Jesus  looked  round  about,  and  saith  unto  his  disciples,  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have 

24  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  I     And  the  disciples  were  astonished  at  his  words. 
But  Jesus  answereth  again,  and  saith  unto  them,  Children,  how  hard  is  it  for  them  that 

25  trust  in  riches  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God  !     It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through 

26  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.     And  they 
were  astonished  out  of  measure,  saying  among  themselves,  Who  then  can  be  saved? 

27  And  Jesus,  looking  upon  them,  saith,  With  men  it  is  impossible,  but  not  with  God: 

28  for  with  God  all  things  are  possible.     Then  Peter  began  to  say  unto  him,  Lo,  we  have 

29  left  all,  and  have  followed  thee.     And  Jesus  answered  and  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you, 
There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or  mother,2  or 

30  wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  for  my  sake,  and  the  gospel's,  But  he  shall  receive  an  hun 
dred-fold  now  in  this  time,  houses,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  and  mothers,3  and  children, 

31  and  lands,  with  persecutions;  and  in  the  world  to  come  eternal  life.     But  many  that  are 
first  shall  be  last ;  and  the  last  first. 

1  Ver.  21.— The  omission  of  the  words  opas  TOV  crravpov  in  B.,  C.,  D.,  A.,  [Vulgate,]  is  not  decisive. 

2  Ver.  29. — According  to  B.,  C.,  A.,  [Lachmann,  Xischendorf, ]  the  mother  comes  first.     The  transposition  is  explained 
by  the  fact  of  the  more  usual  order.     See  Meyer. 

3  Ver.  30. — The  Sing,  fiip-cpa  [Lachmann]  is  a  correction.    Fritzsche  places  first  icat  jrarepa,  which  is  not  sufficiently 
supported,  and,  like  the  xai  yvvaiica.  afterwards,  came  from  ver.  23. 

tion ;  the  answer  is,  "  How  divided  and  isolated 
seems  to  thee  what  is  good  !  One  is  the  good  Being, 
and  in  this  One  is  good."  Jesus  does  not  decline  the 
appellation  "  good  ;  "  He  repels  it  only  in  the  super 
ficial  sense  of  the  questioner.  The  young  man  deals 
with  good  in  its  relative  meaning  ;  and  in  this  sense 
he  says  "  Good,"  that  is,  "  Excellent "  Master.  Je 
sus  teaches  him  to  apprehend  good  in  its  absolute 
ness  ;  and  to  that  end  he  must  understand  the  being 
good,  which  he  ascribes  to  Christ,  as  being  founded 
in  God.  Thus  the  answer  is  not  to  be  explained 
deistically,  but  christologically  :  If  thou  wouldst  call 
Me  good,  thou  must  apprehend  My  unity  with  God, 
and  My  divine  nature.  Meyer  insists  that  it  is  the 
contrast  between  the  divine  perfection,  and  the  hu 
man  development  in  Jesus  (which  he  confounds  with 
limitation),  that  is  meant,  and  he  terms  the  explana 
tion  that  has  been  current  since  Augustine,  a  dog 
matic  misinterpretation.  That  term  may  better  be 
applied  to  his  own  notion  of  Christ's  relative  sinless- 
ness,  and  his  own  confusion  between  development 
and  limitation. 

Ver.  19.  Defraud  not,  ^  airoo-repVjjy. — The 
aTToiTTepeij/  may  mean  rob  or  defraud,  and  also  with- 
hold.  De  Wette  translates  it  as  the  former,  Meyef 
as  the  latter  ;  but  in  both  cases  half  the  meaning  is 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

See  the  parallels  on  Matthew  and  Luke. 

Ver.  17.  And  when  He  was  gone  forth  into 
the  way. — This  can  mean  no  other  than  the  final 
departure  from  Peraea  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  therefore, 
primarily,  the  journey  to  Bethany  for  the  raising  of 
Lazarus.  It  was  the  time  between  the  last  Feast  of 
Dedication  in  the  winter,  when  the  Jews  would  have 
Btoned  Jesus,  and  the  Passover  in  the  spring  (783). 
See  John  xi. — There  came  one  running,  and 
kneeled  to  Him. — The  two  words  are  the  more 
emphatic,  inasmuch  as  he  who  thus  hastened  and 
knelt  was  a  distinguished  man,  and  a  head  of  the 
synagogue.  These  clear  and  realizing  traits  are  pe 
culiar  to  Mark. 

Ver.  18.  Why  callest  thou  Me  good?— As 
to  the  various  acceptations  of  this  expression,  see  on 
Matthew  xix.  16,  17.  According  to  the  strongly  sup 
ported  reading  of  Matthew,  Jesus  leads  the  young 
man  up  to  God,  the  source  of  all  good,  from  the 
question,  "  What  good  thing  shall  I  do  ?  "  but,  ac 
cording  to  Mark  and  Luke,  from  the  appeal,  "  Good 
Master  ! "  Both  agree  very  well  together.  "  Good 
Master,  what  good  thing  must  I  do  ?  "  -uns  the  ques- 
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lost.  We  have  only  to  choose  between  several  ex 
pressions  :  take  advantage,  withhold,  defraud,  do 
wrong.  We  prefer  the  last,  because  of  its  compre 
hensive  and  strong  meaning ;  and  hold  that  the 
a.iroiTTfpe'it'  comprises  or  comprehends  all  the  preced 
ing  ten  comnuindments  (Beza),  and  at  the  same  time 
explains  the  tenth  (Bengel,  Wetstein,  Olshausen). 
Meyer  thinks,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  specific  com 
mandment  of  Deut.  xxiv.  14,  owe  airovrepritTtlS  flinQitv 
ir/i^To?,  is  meant.  But  it  is  impossible  that  the 
Lord's  summing  up  of  the  precepts  should  have  is 
sued  in  such  a  speciality,  which  moreover  falls  un 
der  the  commandment,  Thou  shalt  not  steal.  When 
taken  in  its  comprehensive  meaning,  the  words  pre 
sent  a  more  concrete  expression  of  the  final  sentence 
of  Matthew,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy 
self."  Or,  in  other  words,  it  signifies,  Thou  shalt 
not  feel  and  act  selfishly  or  egoist  ieally  (giving  is  bet 
ter  than  receiving).  In  this  case,  the  entire  quota 
tion  of  the  commandments  concurs  with  that  of  Mat 
thew,  only  that  in  Mark  the  words,  "  Honor  thy 
father  and  mother,"  are  placed  at  the  end.  The  last 
expression  in  Mark  is  keen,  and  comes  at  the  end, 
because  its  pungent  point  was  best  adapted  to  touch 
the  conscience  of  a  rich  man.  Luke  has  omitted  the 
parallel  sayings — "  Defraud  not,"  and  "  Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself" — probably  on  account 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  tradition. 

Ver.  20.  Master. — This  tune  not  "  Good  Mas 
ter." 

Ver.  21.  Beholding  him,  loved  him;  for  He 
penetrated  his  inmost  being  and  nature  :  exhibiting 
an  honest  striving,  notwithstanding  the  self-righteous 
ness  in  which  he  is  involved.  The  ^yd.irrjmv  does 
not  refer  to  His  speaking  to  .the  young  man  in  an 
affectionate  manner,  as  Grotius  and  others  thought. 
— One  thing  thou  lackest,  fv  <TOL  vm-tpe?. — It  is 
observable  that  in  Matthew  we  find  the  word  in  a 
question  of  the  man  himself :  ri  Zn  varfpa  ; — evi 
dence  that  the  Apostles  drew  freely  from  an  abun 
dant  and  never-ceasing  fountain  of  objective  original 
remembrances  of  their  own,  and  traditions  handed 
down  to  them. 

Ver.  22.  And  he  was  sad. — Rather,  he  stood 
confounded,  6  5«  (nvyvd.aa.'i.  The  verb  occurs  again 
only  in  the  Septuagint  of  Ezekiel.  In  Ezek.  xxvii. 
35,  it  is  the  translation  of  CTfluj ,  to  be  astonished 
and  confounded  :  properly,  to  stand  in  silent,  amazed 
confusion.  The  expression  at  the  same  time  denotes 
the  being  or  appearing  to  be  bewildered.  It  likewise 
denotes  a  sad  and  downcast  state  ;  and  this  is  con 
tained  in  the  word  ffrvyva^iv. 

Ver.  23.  And  Jesus  looked  round  about. — 
The  ''  looking  upon"  of  Jesus,  vers.  21  and  27,  and 
His  "  looking  round,"  ver.  23 — both  observable. 
Comp.  ch.  iii.  5  ;  ver.  34  ;  ch.  viii.  33  ;  Luke  vi.  10  ; 
xxii.  61. — They  that  have  liches  :  oi  ra.  xp^/J-ara 

fX.01>TfS. 

Ver.  24.  Children,  how  hard  is  it  for  them 
that  trust  in  riches. — Tranquillizing  and  explana 
tory.  The  whole  discourse  is  of  trusting  in  riches. 
But  a  severer  word  follows  :  It  is  easier  for  a  camel, 
etc.;  meaning,  that  it  is  infinitely  hard  to  separate 
the  trusting  in  riches  from  the  possession  of  riches. 
Thb  decisive  explanation  of  the  whole  hard  doctrine 
is  found  in  ver.  27.  A  miracle  of  the  grace  of  God 
can  alone  solve  this  dread  mystery. 

Ver.  28.  Then  Peter  began.— It  is  evident 
that  the  "  beginning  "  signifies  a  venturesome  inter 
ruption,  or  taking  up  the  word  (comp.  ch.  viii.  31, 
82J,  followed  by  embarrassment.  According  to 


Mark,  Peter  himself  seems  here  to  have  broken  off 
in  inward  confusion,  or  at  the  suggestion  of  modesty. 

Ver.  29.  There  is  no  man  that  hath  left.— . 
Hath  forsaken,  o.(pr/K(v.  Meyer,  correctly :  "  In 
case  he  shall  not  have  received ";  that  is,  if  the  lacter 
is  not  found  the  case,  it  is  through  the  absence  of 
the  former.  The  hundredfold  compensation  is  so 
certain,  that  its  not  having  been  received  presupposes 
the  not  having  forsaken.  Precisely  similar  is  the 
force  and  connection  of  the  thought  in  Luke  iv.  22." 
But  it  is  at  the  same  time  positively  declared  that 
the  ideal  receiving  of  the  new  possessions  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  simultaneous  with  the  renun 
ciation  of  the  old  possessions  ;  or  even  that  it  is  the 
preparatory  condition  on  which  that  forsaking  de 
pends. 

Ver.  30.  Now  in  this  time,  and  in  the  world 
to  come. — The  compensating  retribution  in  this 
world  and  the  other  definitely  distinguished.  So 
also  in  Luke.  The  number  in  hundredfold  is  mani 
festly  symbolical,  as  the  expression  of  an  immeas 
urable  advantage.  The  spiritual  nature  of  the  new 
connections  is  evident  from  this,  that  they  do  not 
include  the  father  or  the  wife.  The  hospitable 
houses  of  friends,  Christian  brethren  and  sisters, 
spiritual  mothers,  spiritual  children,  lands,  and  fields, 
and  ecclesiastical  possessions. — With  persecutions. 
— That  is,  not  merely  in  the  midst  of  persecutions 
and  in  spite  of  them  :  the  persecutions  are  rather 
part  of  our  best  possessions.  See  Matt.  v.  12  ;  Rom. 
v.  3  ;  Jas.  i.  2,  4  ;  1  Pet.  i.  6  ;  Heb.  xii.  6.— Eter 
nal  life. — The  everlasting,  all-embracing  unity,  con 
summation,  fulness,  and  depth  of  all-compensating 
retribution. 


DOCTRINAL  AKTD  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  on  the  parallel  of  Matthew. 

2.  Jesus  looked  upon  him,  and  loved  him. — Even 
after  so  self-righteous  a  declaration.     Evidently  our 
Lord  sees  through  the  features  of  the  self-righteous 
his  inmost  nature  ;  and  distinguishes  that  which  is  a 
mistaken  effort  of  the  soul  from  that  which  is  a  corrupt 
self-deception,  that  which  is  based  upon  ignorance 
from  that  which  is  based  upon  hypocrisy.     But  this 
man  was  not  thoroughly  self-righteous  ;    for  he  had 
a  lively  conviction  that  something    important  was 
wanting  to  him  ;   and  he  did  not  hesitate,  disdaining 
all  Jewish  conventional  notions  of  propriety  and  dig- 

ity,  to  cast  himself  at  the  Lord's  feet,  and  utter  the 
anxious  question  of  his  heart. 

3.  Tlioiie  who  trust  in  riches. — .The  explanatory 
word  is  peculiar  to  Mark.     Because  it  is  so  hard  to 
liave  riches  without  coming  to  regard  them  as  the 
one  thing  ;  to  possess  much  without  being  altogether 
possessed  by  the  possession  :  therefore,  with  man  it 
is,  generally  speaking,  a  thing  impossible  that  the 

'ch  should  be  saved  ;  but  the  grace  of  God  makes  it 
possible  through  the  miracle  of  the  new  birth.  Cle- 
nens  Alexandrinus  :  ris  6  aca£6ufvos  Tr\ov<nos ; 

4.  It  is  very  observable  that  Mark,  and  therefore 
also  Peter,  in  quoting  the  words  concerning  spiritual 
compensation,  speaks  indeed  of  the  substitution  of 
spiritual  mothers  for  an  earthly  mother,  but  does  not 
set  a  spiritual  father  or  spiritual  fathers  over  against 
the  earthly  father.     The  reading  which  places  the 
word  father  here  before  the  word  mother,  has  but 

ttle  support,  and  is  manifestly  exegetical.  The 
Singular  mother,  in  opposition  to  the  Plural  mothers 
s  strongly  authenticated,  and  should  be  preferred. 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MARK. 


HOHILETICAL  AND  PEACTICAL. 

See  on  Matthew. — The  unsatisfactory  encounter 
of  the  rich  young  man  in  its  contrasts  :  1.  He  runs 
to  Jesus  enthusiastically,  he  leaves  Him  in  sorrow  ; 
2.  without  reflecting,  he  throws  himself  at  the  Lord's 
ieet,  but  he  scorns  reflectingly  His  advice ;  3.  he 
comes  with  the  consciousness  of  his  lack,  but  goes 
away  with  the  consciousness  of  slavery  and  guilt. — 
How  much  depends  upon  the  right  use  of  words ! 
•—Christ  sanctifies  our  greetings. — Truth  is  the  salt 
of  courtesy,  which  makes  the  difference  between  it 
and  false  compliment. — All  commandments  converge 
to  the  one  saying :  Thou  shalt  not  covet  (that  is, 
thou  shalt  not  deal  selfishly  or  egotistically) — How 
the  Lord  entered  into  the  legal  notion  of  the  rich 
young  man,  in  order  to  lead  him  in  the  way  of  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  law  over  into  the  way  of  evangeli 
cal  repentance. — Jesus  looked  upon  him  and  loved 
him:  1.  A  somewhat  surprising  fact  (after  he  had 
made  such  a  revelation  of  himself ) ;  2.  a  very  sig 
nificant  one  (Jesus  looks  through  the  error  and  the 
confusion  into  the  secret  better  impulse,  the  drawing 
of  the  Spirit) ;  3.  a  warning  fact  also  (that  we  should 
not  regard  as  the  final  judgment  those  humbling  tests 
which  the  Lord  applies  to  beginners). — The  poverty 
of  the  rich,  and  the  riches  of  the  poor. — Trust  in 
perishable  possessions,  the  fundamental  evil  of  the 
carnally-minded  :  1.  The  vain  image  of  a  false  bles 
sedness  ;  2.  the  decisive  hindrance  to  the  attainment 
of  true  blessedness. — Only  by  a  miracle  of  God  can 
man  be  saved. — The  hundredfold  gain  of  a  man  who 
renounces  for  the  sake  of  God  this  world's  gain. — 
The  persecution  of  a  believer  one  of  his  best  posses 
sions  in  this  life. — The  simple  gain  of  eternal  life  is 
infinitely  greater  than  the  hundredfold  gain  of  the 
blessings  of  this  life. — Persecutions  are  among  the 
possessions  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven:  1.  A  lessen 
ing  of  them  ;  2.  an  increase  of  them  ;  3.  a  consum 
mating  of  them. — Christ  the  perfect  example  of  the 
promise  which  He  gave  to  the  disciples :  His  people 
sacrificed,  hundreds  of  peoples  won ;  His  life  sacri 
ficed,  infinite  life  won ;  earth,  etc.,  renounced,  heaven 
with  all  its  worlds  won. — Paul  also  a  very  illustrious 
example. 

STARKE  : — QUESNEL: — Christ  alone  can  show  us 
the  \vay  to  heaven,  because  lie  Himself  is  the  way. — 
OSIANDKR  : — Men  do  not  thoroughly  know  their  own 
wicked  and  perverted  nature ;  hence  they  fall  into 
the  folly  of  seeking  to  be  saved  by  their  works. — 
QUESNEL  : — If  we  would  pray  aright,  we  must  be 
perfectly  convinced  of  our  misery,  and  know  that, 
because  God  is  the  perfect  fulness  of  all  that  is  good, 
we  can  only  by  Him  be  made  good  ourselves. — The 
law  of  God  is  the  rule  of  our  conduct. — HEDINGER  : 
— The  external  in  the  law  is  the  least  matter :  an 
honest  heathen  may  make  his  boast  on  that  point. — 
OSIANDER: — There  are  few  to  be  found  who  really 
prefer  heavenly  to  earthly  treasures. — QUESNEL  : — 
That  we  possess  with  undue  satisfaction,  which  we 
cannot  without  smarting  renounce.  Let  every  one 
apply  to  himself  this  test. — Who  can  regard  riches  as 
en  advantage,  when  they  Stand  in  the  way  of  salva 
tion  ? — To  how  many  are  these  riches  their  greatest 
misfortune  ! — CAXSTEIN  : — Riches  may  be  possessed 
without  the  possessor's  trusting  in  them ;  and  then 
they  are  neither  sinful  nor  hurtful.  Rich  men,  who 
rightly  use  their  riches,  may  become  very  rich  to 
wards  God. — The  rules  of  Christianity  make  many 
things  superfluous,  but  we  must  not  qualify  or  alter 


them. — Salvation  we  must  not  regard  as  a  matter  9<j 
very  simple  and  easy.  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait 
gate,  etc. — To  a  sinner  who  experiences  all  his  impo 
tence,  there  is  nothing  more  comforting  than  t<j 
know  that  God  is  greater  than  his  heart,  1  John  iii. 
20. — Thou  forsakest  much,  when  thou  not  only  for- 
sakest  all  things  in  thy  mind  and  spirit,  but  also  for 
sakest  the  thought  of  any  merit,  and  the  hope  of  any 
reward. — QUESNEL: — It  is  a  small  thing  to  leave 
earthly  possessions;  for  they  are  another's,  and, 
strictly  speaking,  not  our  own.  But  we  must  for 
sake  our  own  will  and  our  own  flesh,  and  sacrifice 
them  unto  God  by  crucifixion  or  mortification,  Gal. 
v.  24. — CRAMER  : — Hast  thou  at  once  done  much 
and  suffered  much  ?  Then  do  not  exalt  thyself,  on 
that  account,  above  others ;  for  thou  art  bound  to 
do  and  to  suffer  all  this  and  more. — What  they  lost 
in  Judaism  as  friends,  they  would  find  again  among 
the  converted  Gentiles. — CANSTEIX: — Let  go  for 
Christ's  sake  what  is  taken  from  thee  in  persecution ; 
and  be  fully  assured  that  all  will  be  abundantly  given 
back  to  thee  again.  And  at  length  thou  hast  the 
treasure  of  all  treasures  for  thine  own — eternal  life. 
— CRAMER  : — It  is  among  true  Christians  as  among 
racers  for  a  prize :  where  one  now  goes  in  advance, 
then  falls  back,  and  then  again  goes  forward.  Let 
every  one  so  run  as  to  obtain,  1  Cor.  ix.  24. 

GERLACH  : — The  perpetual  recurrence  of  waver- 
ng  in  the  carnally-minded  between  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  and  the  world.  He  feels  himself,  a.  attracted 
by  both,  b.  by  both  repelled.— He  thinks,  in  his  folly, 
that  there  must  be  some  profound  utterance  beyond 
the  commandments  of  God,  which  shall  reconcile  God 
and  the  world  without.  (Does  not  this  last  idea  hold 
good,  in  a  sacred  sense,  of  the  Gospel  ?)  Nothing 
can  be  done  without  decision. — BRAUNE  : — "  What 
s  good  ?  That  which  makes  itself  common,  com 
municates  itself  (or  devotes  itself  to  the  life  of  others). 
Him  we  call  a  good  man,  who  is  common  and  use- 
^ul.  God  is  the  most  common  and  self-communica- 
ing  of  all :  He  gives  himself  to  all  things.  Nothing 
created  gives  itself.  The  sun  gives  only  its  rays,  but 
\eeps  back  itself;  but  God  gives  himself  in  all  His 
jifts.  His  Godhead  hangs  upon  this,  that  He  com 
municates  himself  to  all  things  that  are  capable  of 
receiving  His  goodness." — MASTER  ECKHART: — In 
Christ,  who  is  entirely  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all, 
God's  Spirit  is  without  measure. — Why  does  not  Je 
sus  suggest  to  the  questioner  the  commandments  of 
the  first  table?  These  all  were  contained  in  the 

ords,  God  is  good.  And  the  duties  to  our  neighbor 
were  best  fitted  to  aid  the  blinded  mind  in  looking 
"nto  his  heart  and  life,  Luke  xii.  33 ;  xiv.  33. — 
Trusting  in  riches): — There  are  poor  people  also, 
svho  with  difficulty  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
aecause  they  put  too  much  trust  in  money.  Thus  it 
is  the  spirit  and  temper — relying  too  much  upon  this 
world's  goods  for  happiness,  whether  possessing  or 
not  possessing  much,  whether  rich  or  poor — that 
makes  that  entrance  hard,  Rom.  viii.  17. — For 
}hrist's  sake,  and  the  Gospel's,  that  must  be  given 
up  which  is  given  up ;  else  it  is  not  seed,  and  the 
Dromised  harvest  can  therefore  never  be  reaped. 

SCHLEIERMACHER  :— When  thou  askest  what  is 
really  good,  and  what  thou  must  do  as  being  good, 
thou  shouldst  reflect  that  thou  canst  do  absolutely 
nothing  of  thyself  (and  kuowest  nothing  of  thyself), 
and  that  God  alone  can  give  the  power  to  do  or  think 
anything  good. — Why  did  the  Redeemer  love  the 
young  man  ?  On  account  of  unprejudiced  and  simpla 
words,  his  earnest  aim,  and  the  fidelity  with  whick 
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he  followed  his  conviction  and  views,  albeit  these 
were  limited. — And  if  at  this  crisis  he  did  not  sustain 
the  test,  yet  we  see  that  the  sympathy  which  the 
Lord  manifested  was  so  entirely  without  displeasure, 
that  the  young  man  must  have  been  filled  with  hope, 
etc. — The  heart  should  never  hang  upon  worldly 
possessions,  as  sufficing  to  impart  earthly  satisfac 
tion  ;  but  we  should  always  regard  them  as  one  part 
of  those  gifts,  for  the  use  of  which  we  must  give  a 
Strict  account. — It  was  a  laudable  purpose  of  the 
Apostle  to  clear  up  for  himself  and  for  others,  by  an 
express  declaration  of  the  Redeemer,  the  important 
matter  of  a  reward  for  the  good,  and  punishment  for 
the  evil : — it  was  not  therefore  the  common  desire 
for  reward. — The  nature  of  Christian  love  consists  in 
this,  that  the  spiritual  bond  assumes  altogether  the 


form  of  the  natural  (brothers,  sisters). — So  long  aa 
we  find  ourselves  entangled  in  the  endeavor  to  prove 
that  there  is  any  value  in  ourselves,  we  are  liable  to 
be  put  to  the  shame  of  experiencing  that  those  wh« 
would  be  first  become  the  last;  and  inversely  we 
shall  find  that  the  Spirit  of  God  often  prepares  for 
Himself  His  instruments  in  profound  secrecy.— 
BRIEGKR: — All  the  impediments  must  be  removed, 
but  following  was  the  great  thing. — GOSSXEK  : — When 
self-love  breathes  upon  the  mirror  of  the  law,  that 
mirror  becomes  obscured  or  falsified :  instead  of  de 
tecting  his  own  ugliness  there,  a  man  finds  himself 
beautiful. — The  answer  of  Jesus  was  designed  to  re 
veal  to  him  the  depths  of  his  own  heart. — BAUEB:— 
A  man  must  give  up,  not  only  his  riches,  but  also 
himself. 


FOURTH    SECTION. 


THE  ASSEMBLING  OF  THE  DISCIPLES   ON  THE  WAY  TO  THE   CROSS. 

CHAPTER  X.  32-34. 
(Parallels  :  Matt.  xx.  17-19  ;  Luke  xviii.  31-3^  ;  John  xi.  53-57.) 

32  And  they  were  in  the  way  going  up  to  Jerusalem ;  and  Jesus  went  before  them : 
and  they  were  amazed ;  and  as  they  followed,1  they  were  afraid.     And  he  took  again 

33  the  twelve,  and  began  to  tell  them  what  things  should  happen  unto  him,  Saying,  Be 
hold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem ;  and  the  Son  of  man  shall  be  delivered  unto  the   chief 
priests,  and  unto  the  scribes;  and  they  shall  condemn  him  to  death,  and  shall  deliver 

34  him  to  the  Gentiles;  And  they  shall  mock  him,  and  shall  scourge  him,  and  shall  spit 
upon  him,2  arid  shall  xill  him;  and  the  third  day  he  shall  rise  again. 


1  Yer.  32.— Mover  adopts  the  rending  oi  Se  axoAoSoui'Tc?,  after  B.  and  others.     So  Ewald.     Cod.  C.  reads  icai  oi,  which 
dentifics  those  "following''  as  the  disciples. 

a  Ver.  34. — The  spitting  connected  with  the  mocking  in  B.,  C.,  L.,  A.,  [Laohmann,  Tischendorf.l  may  ' 
exesetical  motives.     B.,  C.,  L.,  A.  read  fieri  rpeis  rj^pas,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf.     Probably  this  was  introduced  to  con 
form  it  with  ch.  viii.  31,  ix.  31. 


•  bo  explained  by 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CKITICAL. 


See  on  the  parallels  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  Comp. 
also  the  observations  in  the  Introduction  to  Mark. — 


as  it  were  without  a  name,  in  order  that  He  might 
avoid  the  Messiahship,  as  it  had  become  an  idea 
grossly  perverted  into  a  mere  watchword  of  decep 
tion  ;  but  now  He  must  decide  to  yield  Himself  up  to 
the  people,  according  to  the  true  and  purified  idea  of 


Our  Evangelist  here  brings  into  clear  prominence  a  !  the  Messiah,  which  He  had  in  the  whole  tenor  of  His 
critical  period  in  the  history  of  our  Lord,  concerning  holy  life  re-established  amongst  them.  This  was  the 
which  John  has  given  us  the  most  exact  account,  great  task  that  He  now  contemplated ;  and  Matthew 
For  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  narrative  has  to  himself  points  to  it  also.  He  took  His  disciples 


do  with  the  last  retreat  of  the  Redeemer  into  the 
town  and  desert  of  Ephraim,  where  He  prepared 
Himself,  and  collected  His  disciples  for  the  last  jour 
ney  to  Jerusalem  (.see  John  xi.  5o  ;  Lcben.  Jesu,  ii.  '2). 
We  hear  their  tone  of  mind  expressed  on  the  oc 
casion  of  the  departure  of  Jesus  from  Peraea  in  order 
to  raise  Lazarus.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  783  (p. 
D.  c.),  Jesus  went  from  Pertca  to  Bethany,  and  raised 
Lazarus  from  the  dead ;  He  then,  because  the  San 
hedrim  had  laid  Him  under  excommunication,  and 
decreed  that  He  should  die,  retreated  back  into  the 
desert  of  Ephraim.  That  desert,  eastwards  from 
Bethel,  extends  towards  the  desert  of  Quarantania, 
between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho.  (See  for  particulars, 
ROBINSON,  ii.  353.)  The  last  abode  of  Jesus  in  the 
mlderness,  His  last  retreat  in  this  world,  forms  a 
lounterpurt  and  contrast  to  His  abode  in  the  wilder 
ness  after  His  baptism.  In  the  former,  it  was  neces 
sary  for  Him  to  decide  on  going  amongst  the  people 


tear'  iSiav  tv  rw  <55'<j,  and  gave  them  the  last  and 
most  express  preannouncement  of  His  passion.  Luke 
gives  the  faintest  record  of  the  crisis  : 


But  Mark  describes,  first,  the 
great  confusion  and  terror  with  which  the  disciples 
regarded  the  final  cata-trophe,  and  how  they  followed 
their  Master  not  without  much  fear.  This  expression, 
aicohov9of>vTts  {(po&uvi/To,  is  stronger,  in  consequence 
of  the  seeming  inversion  of  the  participle  and  the 
Past  tense.  It  indicates  a  wavering,  and  a  danger  of 
being  scattered  abroad,  which  Jesus  prevented  by 
the  itapu.\a.frtav  ird\tv.  We  therefore  understand  it 
thus,  that  this  morbid  depression,  which  the  Lord 
contended  against,  was  followed  by  a  new  and  more 
mighty  impulse  of  excitement,  that  found  its  expres 
sion  in  the  immediately  following  appeal  of  the  two 
sons  of  Zebedee.  Mark  is  most  copious  in  the  pre 
diction  of  the  passion,  and  presents  it  to  us  in  simpU 
active  propositions  in  the  future.  Matthew  lays  th« 
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THE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING   TO   MARK. 


main  stress  on  Jesus'  being  delivered  over  to  the 
Gentiles:  He  is  delivered  up,  betrayed  to  mockery, 
to  scourging,  and  to  crucifixion.  Luke  makes  Christ's 
person  the  central-point,  and  records  what  lie  would 
Buffer  and  encounter.  Mark  depicts  the  double  be 
trayal  in  its  vividly  apprehended  consequences ;  and 
the'  word  of  Matthew  respecting  the  crucifixion  he 
divides  into  two  parts:  they  will  spit  upon  Him,  and 
they  will  kill  Him.  Luke  gives  prominence,  more 
over,  to  the  fact,  that  Jesus  declared  at  the  beginning 
that  the  Scriptures  must  be  fulfilled ;  and  lays  stress 
at  the  end  on  the  circumstance,  that  the  disciples 
could  not  and  would  not  understand  His  prediction. 

Ver.  3'2.  And  as  they  followed,  they  -were 
afraid. — Meyer  prefers  the  reading,  oi  5e  d*oA.  t<po- 
Povvro,  which  would  give  this  meaning :  The  greater 
number  of  the  disciples  held  back  in  astonishment 
and  confusion ;  those  who  followed  Jesus,  who  ad 
vanced  before  them,  followed  Him  only  with  great 
fear.  We  agree  with  Meyer  so  far  as  this,  that 
the  crisis  was  a  very  special  one ;  but  his  reading 
makes  it  too  emphatic.  It  is  a  reading  not  sufficiently 
supported ;  and,  moreover,  we  have  no  sign  in  John 
that  at  that  time  many  of  the  disciples  left  the  Lord. 
If  any  are  disposed  to  think  that  about  this  time  the 
thought  of  betraying  the  Lord  entered  the  soul  of 
Judas  as  a  germ,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  was  no  development  of  it  until  the  subsequent 
feast  in  Bethany,  and  that  it  was  not  a  fixed  decision 
until  the  Passover.  An  express  contrast  between 
those  who  now  left  the  Lord,  and  those  who  followed 
Him  in  i'ear,  would  have  been  expressed  in  stronger 
terms :  as,  for  instance,  at  that  earlier  crisis,  after  the 
declaration  of  Jesus  in  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum, 
John  vi.  66.  The  fact  that  the  sentence  of  death 
was  now  uttered  against  our  Lord  (John  xi.  45), 
might  indeed  make  some  of  those  who  reverenced 
Jesus  waver  and  apostatize.  But  how  decidedly  His 
genuine  disciples  still  put  faith  in  Him  and  His  cause, 
is  proved  by  the  subsequent  palm-entry  into  Jerusa 
lem,  as  well  as  by  the  circumstance,  which  Luke 
prominently  mentions,  that  the  disciples  did  not 
thoroughly  lay  to  heart  and  believe  the  announce 
ment  which  Jesus  had  made  concerning  His  own 
death. — And  He  took  again  the  Twelve. — See 
John's  statement,  ch.  xi.  7  seq.,  and  ver.  54. — And 
began. — The  expression  intimates  that  a  series  of 
new  and  decisive  explanations  took  place  (comp.  ch. 
viii.  81,  ix.  22).  These  consisted  in,  1.  The  decision 
of  the  time.  He  had  first  declared  that  He  must 
suffer  death  generally  (on  5«?),  and  that  it  was  near 
at  hand  (ue'AAei  in  Matthew  and  Luke;  in  Mark  ex 
pressed  by  the  Present  irapaSiSorai) :  He  now  de 
clares  more  expressly  that  all  this  would  take  place  at 
the  coming  journey  to  the  feast  (avujSaiVo/uei/.  etc.,  xai 
6  vios).  2.  In  the  more  precise  statement  of  the  form 
of  Buffering:  a.  the  being  rejected  generally  (ch.  viii. 
31);  b.  the  betrayal,  and  the  delivering  up  by  the 
Jews  to  the  Gentiles  (ch.  ix.  12,  31);  e.  the  great 
double  betrayal, — the  first  betrayal,  or  the  delivering 
up  to  the  high  priests,  coming  in  our  passage  into 
marked  prominence.  3.  In  the  more  precise  defini 
tion  of  the  critical  elements  of  the  passion,  especially 
Ilia  execution  by  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles,  Matthew 
expressly  mentions  the  crucifixion,  while  in  Mark  and 
Luke  it  "is  plainly  hinted  at.  Compare  the  Critical 
Notes  on  the  parallel  place  in  Matthew. 

Ver.  34.  And  they  shall  mock  Him.— The 
text  does  not  require  us,  with  Meyer,  to  limit  this 
verb  and  that  which  follows  to  the  Gentiles.  Why 
should  they  be  omitted  who  were  the  original  movers 


of  the  whole,  and  who  gave  it  their  continual  aid  ! 
Compare  Matthew  and  Luke. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 


1.  See  on  the  parallel  of  Matthew. 

2.  Here  again,  as  in  many  other  passages,  Mark 
goes  beyond  the  other  Synoptists,  and  decidedly  ap. 
proximates  to  John ;  and  the  account  of  the"  last 
Evangelist  concerning  the  final  abode  of  Jesus  in  the 
wilderness  of  Ephraim  is  made  more  plain  by  the 
circumstances  given  here  by  Mark.     The  amazement 
and  hesitation  of  the  Lord's  disciples  was  occasioned 
especially  by  His  heroic  and  decisive  bearing  as  He 
went  before  them.     They  saw  in  His  majestic,  reso 
lute,  solemn,  and  fixed  deportment,  that  a  most  im 
portant  crisis  was  impending.     Since  the  astonish 
ment  and  wavering  of  His  disciples  precedes  the  def 
inite  prediction  of  Christ  concerning  His  now  ap 
proaching  passion  and  death,  it  can  only  refer  to  the 
obscure   and   anxious    foreboding   with   which    the 
thought  of  something  unknown,  but  critical  and  de 
cisive  and  fearful,  filled  their  minds  (De  Wettc).    For 
all  this  they  were  as  yet  but  little  prepared ;  hence 
the  Lord  collected  them  together,  and  strengthened 
them  in  solitude.     He  foretold  to  them  His  whole 
passion,  so  far  as  He  could  do  so  (that  is,  without  a 
premature  disclosure  of  the  traitor,  who  had  not  yet 
decided  on  his  treachery) ;  He  repeated  to  them  all 
the  comforting   promises  of   His  resurrection,  and 
thus  prepared  them  for  all,  while  waiting  for  the  Gal- 
ileean-Pertean  festival  companies. 

3.  The   abode   of  Jesus   in   the   wilderness  of 
Ephraim,  in  its  connection  with   His  abode  in  the 
wilderness  of  Quarantauia,  and  in  its  contrast  with 
that  abode. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  on  Matthew. — Jesus  as  going  before  His  dis 
ciples  in  the  way  of  sufferings:  1.  His  heroic  spirit; 

2.  their  despondency;  3.  their  invigoration  in  His 
strength. — Follow  Me,  saith  Christ  our  Leader  and 
Champion. — Jesus,  go  before  us  ! — Christ,  the  Cap 
tain  of  our  salvation,  Heb.  ii.  10. — The  Lord  in  the 
midst  of   His   disciples,  before  the  coming  of  the 
hours  (or  days)  of  great  and  solemn  crisis  and  de 
cision. — The    shuddering   presentiment   of  the   dis 
ciples,  contemplating  the  unknown  future ;  excited 
by,  1.  beholding  the  holy  and  joyful  solemnity  of  the 
Lord ;  2.  the  journey  to  Jerusalem ;  3.  the  considera 
tion  of  the  people's  disposition ;  4.  the  consideration 
of  their  own  frame  of  mind. — How  the  Lord  seeks 
to  deliver  the  disciples  from  an  indefinite  fear,  by 
setting  before  them  the  clear  idea  of  a  fearful,  but 
salutary  and  saving,  certainty. — The  trembling  and 
wavering  discipleship. —  We  must  not  tremble  and 
be  amazed  in  the  uncertainty  of  the  way  of  suffering, 
but  be  bold  and  dare  in  the  certainty  of  it. — Morbid 
feelings  must  become  cheerful ;  and  feebleness  must 
be  invigorated  by  the  thought  of  the  glorious  and 
final  end. — The  Lord's  assembly  in  solitude  for  His 
great  and  decisive  encounter  with  the  world.     (See 
running  title.) — The  importance  of  stillness  for  the 
kingdom  of  God:  1.  Into  stillness;  2.  in  stillness; 

3.  out  of  stillness. — How  the  Lord  collects  His  dis 
ciples  for  the  conflict  of  suffering:  1.  Every  one  tc 
Him  (with  Christ) ;  2.  every  one  into  himself  (in  the 
inner  life) ;  3.  every  one  singly  (to  Ids  companions). — 


CHAP.  X.  35-45. 
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The  source  of  the  suffering  of  Christ ;  or,  the  enmity 
of  the  world  against  .Him. — The  ever-recurring  cry 
from  heaven,  in  the  prospect  of  all  Christ's  sufferings 
and  His  people's :  and  [the  cry]  on  the  third  (iay. — 
The  Lord  deals  with  His  disciples  in  the  spirit  of 
heavenly  simplicity  and  fidelity. — The  plain  disparity 
between  the  temper  of  the  disciples  and  the  feeling 
of  our  Lord:  1.  Its  meaning;  2.  its  signs;  3.  itself 
a  sign  of  the  betrayal,  the  denial,  and  the  forsaking 
Him  in  the  night  of  His  passion. 

STARKE  : — Conversations  in  travelling  should  fur 
ther  us  in  the  heavenly  pilgrimage. — All  the  steps 
which  are  taken  in  suffering  with  Christ,  are  steps 
taken  to  glory,  2  Thess.  iii.  5 ;  1  Pet.  iv.  1 ;  Ueb.  xii. 
2,  3. —  We  should  often  cemind  ourselves  of  the 
cross. — Christ  summons  us  to  fellowship  with  Him, 


as  often  as  we  hear  of  His  sufferings  and  death.—- 
We  should  be  of  good  heart  (Luke  xxiv.  20),  rcmem 
bering  in  our  sufferings  the  resurrection,  and  expect 
ing  our  redemption  in  patient  hope. — Lisco  : — They 
were  amazed  and  affrighted  at  the  way  which  Jesus 
so  boldly  took  into  the  very  presence  and  power  of 
His  enemies. — BRAUNE  : — On  account  of  their  Master 
they  were  amazed;  for  themselves,  they  feared.— 
Jesus  going  before  them  attracted  them  to  follow.— 
A  secret  presentiment  and  longing  of  the  spirit  points 
to  fellowship  with  Christ  upon  the  cross;  but  the 
flesh  grievously  recoils. — We  must  train  ourselves  to 
endure  sufferings. — GOSSNER: — All  nature  trembles 
when  God  leads  man  on  the  way  of  the  cross. — BAUER  : 
— The  Master  going  before  them,  what  remained  but 
that  they  should  follow  ? 


PART    FOURTH. 

THE  Conflicts  and  Triumphs  of  the  Lord  in  Judaea.     Christ  the  Founder  of  the  New 

Church. 


FIRST    SECTION". 

THE  TRIUMPHAL  ENTRY  INTO  JERUSALEM. 
CHAPTER  X.  35— XI.  26. 


1.  The  Request  of  the  Sons  of  Zebedee.     Cn.  X.  35-45. 
(Parallel :  Matt.  xx.  20-2$.) 

35  And  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  come  unto  him,  saying,  Master,  we 

36  would  that  thou  shouldest  do  for  us  whatsoever  we  shall  desire.1     And  he  said  unto 

37  them,  What  would  ye  that  I  should  do  for  you?     They  said  unto  him,  Grant  unto  us 
that  we  may  sit,  one  on  thy  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  thy  left  hand,  in  thy  glory. 

38  But  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Ye  know  not  what  ye  ask:  can  ye  drink  of  the  cup  that  I 

39  drink  of?  and2  be  baptized  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  with?     And  they  said 
unto  him,  We  can.     And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Ye  shall  indeed  drink  of  the  cup  that 

40  I  drink  of;  arid  with  the  baptism  that  I  am  baptized  withal  shall  ye  be  baptized:   But 
to  sit  on  my  right  hand  and3  on  my  left  hand  is  not  mine  to  give;  but  it  shall  be  given  to 

41  them  for  whom  it  is  prepared.     And  when  the  ten  heard  it,  they  began  to  be  much  dis 

42  pleased  with  James  and  John.     But  Jesus  called  them  to  him*  and  saith  unto  them,  Ye 
know  that  they  which  are  accounted  to  rule  over  the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over 

i3  them;    and  their  great  ones  exercise  authority  upon  them.     But  so  shall  it  not  be1 

44  among  you:  but  whosoever  will  be  great  among  you,6  shall  be  your  minister:  And 

45  whosoever  of  you  will  be  the  chiefest,  shall  be  servant  of  all.     For  even  the  Son  of 
man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many. 
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THE  GOSPEL   ACCORDING  TO   MARK. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

See  on  the  parallel  of  Matthew,  especially  Critical 
Note  on  ver.  20.  — Christ  has  prepared  the  Twelve  for 
His  final  festival  journey,  and  for  its  significance  as 
a  time  of  crisis.  He  has  come  forth  from  the  wil 
derness  of  Ephraim ;  the  first  band  of  the  Gulilaean 
pilgrims  to  the  feast  —  consisting  probably  of  the 
jiosl,  intimate  friends  and  dependants  of  Jesus,  who 
tad  come  from  Galilee  through  Samaria  to  Ephraim 
— had  joined  Him,  purposing  to  go  on  with  Him 
through  Jericho  to  Jerusalem.  This  seems  to  be  con 
firmed  by  the  fact  of  the  presence  of  Salome,  and 
her  participation  in  the  request  of  her  two  sons. 
This  request  itself  shows  us  how  mighty  had  once 
more  grown  the  joyful  excitement  of  the  disciples' 
hopes :  in  this  respect,  it  makes  the  present  section 
a  perfect  contrast  to  the  previous  one.  Matthew 
alone  accompanies  Mark  here ;  and  he  makes  Salome 
prominent,  putting  the  request  into  her  lips.  Accord 
ing  to  Maik,  her  sons  present  the  petition  to  the 
Lord ;  but  the  records  are  evidently  complementary 
to  each  other.  Matthew's  account  makes  Salome 
only  the  intercessor,  and  with  marked  accommodation 
to  the  spirit  ot  Oriental  court  ceremony.  Hence, 
even  according  to  Matthew,  Christ  speaks  immediate 
ly, — after  the  mother  had  proffered  that  request 
which,  according  to  Mark,  is  the  supplication  of  the 
sons, — to  these  sons  themselves.  Mark  adds  to  the 
word  concerning  drinking  of  the  cup,  the  word  con 
cerning  the  baptismal  bath.  Matthew  says,  "The 
sitting  on  My  right  hand  and  on  My  left  is  not  mine 
to  give,  but  for  whom  it  is  prepared  of  My  Father ; " 
Mark  says  briefly,  "  For  whom  it  is  prepared."  He 
also  says,  in  his  manner,  "  The  ten  began  to  be  dis 
pleased."  The  princes  of  the  earth  also  he  de 
scribes  in  his  own  peculiar  way.  For  the  rest,  he 
agrees  here  with  Matthew  very  closely ;  and  down  to 
trifling  variations,  such  as  between  Matthew's  "your 
servant,"  and  Mark's  "  servant  of  all." 

Ver.  35.  We  would  that  Thou  shouldst  do 
for  us. — Strong  importunity,  6f\o/j.fi>,  'li/a. 

Ver.  37.  In  Thy  glory.  According  to  Mat 
thew,  in  Thy  kingdom. — These  are  essentially  the 
same.  But  we  must  reject  the  explanation,  "  in  that 
glory  which  will  surround  us  when  we  sit  by  Thee." 

Ver.  38.  And  with  the  baptism.— Peculiar 
to  Mark.  On  the  double  meaning  of  the  expression, 
see  Matthew,  xx.  22. 

Ver.  40.  For  whom  it  is  prepared.— Mat 
thew  adds,  "  of  My  Father."  In  Mark  the  emphasis 
lies  upon  the  fact  that  the  matter  of  the  honor  was 
already  decided. 

Ver.  41.  They  began.— Here  again  follows  at 
once  a  counter  feeling :  the  appeasing  word  of  our  Lord. 

Ver.  42.  Which  are  accounted  to  rule  over 
the  Gentiles,  ol  SOKOVVT^  apx*'"-  —  Meyer:  The 
essence  of  Gentile  government,  the  ruling  ambition, 
is  signified;  not  simply  ot  ^x0"1"4*  (Gataker  and 
others)  but  qui  cetutentur  imperare  ;  i.  c.,  quos  gentes 
liabent  et  agnoscunt,  quorum  imperio  pareant  (Beza). 
He  justly  sets  aside  Fritzsche's  exposition:  "those 
who  think  they  rule."  Cut  in  Wetstein's  interpre 
tation, — qui  sibi  regnare  viden'nr,  revera  autern  ajfec- 
tui,m,  suorum  servi  sunt, — there  la  an  element  worth 
noticing. 

Ver.  43.  Whosoever  will  be  great  among 
you  shall  be  your  minister.— Properly  the  "  he 
will  be  "  has  the  meaning  of  Zffrw,  he  should  be,  let 
him  be ;  yet  also  with  a  hint  of  the  thought  that  he 


will  be  such,  either  in  the  most  internal  sense  or  in 
the  most  external.  Christ  is  the  servant  of  all  in 
the  centre  of  the  Church ;  the  Pope,  in  the  periphery 
of  the  Church,  is  the  involuntary  result  of,  and  pro- 
test  against,  a  too  hasty  development  of  the  king 
dom  of  God. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Sec  on  Matthew,  especially  the  Critical  Notes. 

2.  The  last  known  instance  of  the  Lord's  apos 
tolical  training  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee.     The  two 
preceding  periods  were  Luke  ix.  54,  and  Mark  ix. 
38.     Thus  there  is  an  analogy  and  a  contrast  with 
the   apostolical  'education   of   Peter.      Our  history 
throws  light  in  many  directions :  1.  As  the  beginning 
of  that  enthusiastic  Hosanna,  which  found  its  climax 
in  the  acclamations  of  the  palm-entry  into  Jesusalem. 
Christ  had  predicted  His  sufferings  on  the  cross.    The 
sons  of  Zebedee  declare,  with  glowing  heroism,  that 
they  are  willing  to  connect  their  fate  with  His  in  the 
strictest  manner,  and  that  they  are  fully  resolved  to 
go  forward:    they  rather,  however,  hope  for  glory 
with  Him,  than  fear  the  shame  of  His  cross.  2.  As  the 
last  outbreak  of  the  high-toned,  noble,  natural  pride 
of  the  sons  of  Zebedee.     The  mother  and  the  sons 
are  one.     But  John  seems  to  interpose  especially  in 
favor  of  his  brother  James :  he  might,  according  to 
antecedents,  have  had  some  sort  of  claim   to  the 
right-hand  place ;  but  he  now  (as  the  younger)  will 
take  his  place  on  the  left  hand.   3.  As  an  unconscious 
request  for  martyrdom  with  Christ.     4.  As  a  keen 
test  of  the  heroism  of  Peter.     5.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  stage  of  transition,  through  which  the  dis 
ciples  were  then  passing.     6.  As  giving  the  Lord  oc 
casion  to  characterize  the  nature  of  earthly  govern 
ment,  and  to  utter  His  protest  against  all  ideas  of  a 
Christian  hierarchy;    as  well  as  to  distinguish  ex 
pressly  the  economy  of  the  Father,  and  the  creation 
and  preordination,  from  the  economy  of  the  Son  and 
redemption ;  and  still  more  expressly  to  mark  out 
the  royal  road  of  humility  as  the  appointed  and  only 
way  to  true  and  abiding  Christian  exaltation.     Phil, 
ii.  6  seq. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  on  Matthew. — What  was  noble  and  what  waa 
evil  in  the  request  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee.— The  bold 
petition  of  these  disciples:  1.  Asa  fault:  with  re 
gard  to  the  error  and  the  sin  in  it, — a.  they  prayed 
for  something  which,  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
prayed  for  it,  did  not  exist  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ; 
b.  for  something  which  was  not  yet  existing  (not  be 
fore  the  cross) ;  c .  for  something  about  which  decision 
had  already  been  made :  possibly  in  their  favor,  so 
that  their  request  was  superfluous ;  possibly  not,  and 
then  their  request  was  vain.  2.  As  a  pious  impulse 
of  the  Spirit,  which  was  sanctified  and  abundantly 
gratified:  it  was  an  impulse,  a.  to  remain  always 
near  Him;  b.  to  share  His  lot  and  serve  Him;  3. 
to  work  with  self-devotemeut  for  His  kingdom.  One 
was  the  friend  of  Jesus,  the  other  the  first  martyr. — 
The  cup  of  Christ  and  His  baptism:  a.  the  tasting 
of  all  the  bitternesses  of  the  Messianic  suffering ;  6. 
the  experience  of  all  the  external  trials,  or  the  being 
baptized  into  the  shame  of  the  cross,  the  death,  the 
sepulchre,  the  underworld.  Or,  a.  His  drinking 
(Gethseinane) ;  6.  His  sinking  (Calvary). — Cup  and 


CHAP.  X.  46-62. 
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baptism  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ:  1.  The  cup  and 
the  baptism ;  2.  the  baptism  and  the  cup.— As  the 
Lord  corrected  Peter  by  rebuking  lessons,  so  lie 
corrects  the  sons  of  Zebedee  by  humbling  lessons : 

1.  By  making  an  express  distinction  between  the  suf 
fering  of  Christ  and  His  glory;  2.  between  martyr- 
fidelity  witli  its  reward,  and  the  divine  gift  and  its 
blessedness ;  3.  between  the  economy  and  work  of 
the  Father,  and  the  economy  and  work  of  the  Son ; 
4.  between  the   eternal   fundamental   principles   of 

he  kingdom  of  God,  and  their  realization  in  the 
work  of  man's  free  will ;  5.  between  the  earthly 
State  and  the  spiritual  Church. — The  displeasure  of 
the  disciples  at  the  error  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee:  1. 
Probably  a  feeling  on  behalf  of  Peter's  rights ;  * 

2.  not  free  from  envy  and  strife ;  3.  but  at  the  same 
time  springing  from  a  presentiment  of  a  higher  order 
of  things. —  Above   and   below   in   the   Church  of 
Christ:   1.  An  above  which  is  below;  2.  a  below 
which  is  above  (as  oft-times  the  first  is  the  last,  and 
the  last  first). — Contrast  between  the  appointments 
of  the  State  and  those  of  the  Church :  1.  Those  are 
legal ;  these  rest  upon  the  fundamental  principles  of 
pure  and  free  love.     2.  Those  are  symbolical ;  these 
are  actual  powers  in  life. — The  repeated  testimonies 
of  Christ  against  a  primacy. — Christ  servant  of  all 
and  Lord  of  all,  Phil.  ii.  6  seq.     Real  and  essential 
dignities  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven :  1.  Its  names  or 
titles  are  powers  of  life ;  2.  its  powers  of  life  are 
divine  fruits;  3.  its  divine  fruits  are  God's  gifts. — 
Christ  the  Prince  of  peace  among  His  people. 

STARKK: — OSIANUER: — Ministers  in  the  Church 
have  their  own  failings. — Take  good  heed  how  thou 
prayest. — We  should  never  look  at  anything  high  for 
ourselves. — QUESNEL  : — Ambition  is  blind,  and  often 

*  [The  author  here  travels  out  of  the  record.  There  is 
not  the  slightest  allusion  to  Peter  in  the  narrative. — Ed.] 


knows  not  what  it  wants.— OSIANDER  :— The  cup  of 
affliction  is  bitter  enough  to  the  flesh,  but  it  ia  ex 
feeding  salutary.  Take  it  in  full  confidence,  and  it 
will  serve  to  the  healing  of  the  soul. — Christ  does 
not  say  that  He  could  not  give  the  heavenly  glory, 
but  that  He  could  not  give  it  to  any  but  those  for 
whom  it  was  prepared,  2  Tim.  ii.  11,  12. — We  must 
not  trouble  ourselves  as  to  the  place  which  we  shall 
occupy  in  heaven,  but  see  to  it  that  we  get  there.— 
HEDISGER: — Christ  does  not  disparage  or  overturn 
dignities,  but  their  pride  and  vanity. —  Variety  of 
gifts  in  the  Church :  these  should  not  exalt  them- 
selves,  those  should  not  envy,  Rom.  xii.  3  ;  1  Cor.  xii. 
15;  Jas.  i.  10.— In  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  a 
man  is  called  great  when  he  rules ;  in  the  kingdom 
of  grace,  when  he  serves  many. — LUTHKR  : — There 
is  nothing  which  more  adorns  and  dignifies  the  office 
of  a  true  servant  of  Christ  than  genuine  humility 
and  simplicity. — BRAUNE  : — There  is  ever  a  widening 
interval  between  seeking  the  applause  of  others  and 
the  cause  itself  (at  first,  he  remarks,  they  coalesce, 
or  are  much  more  concurrent). — In  the  result,  the 
ambitious  man  forgets  the  cause  itself,  and  displays 
his  own  gifts  and  powers ;  from  one  false  step  he 
then  proceeds  to  another.  — If  in  their  (Zebedee's 
sons')  love  to  the  Lord  there  was  an  admixture  of 
ambition,  this  would  tend  to  make  their  love  impure : 
the  kingdom  of  love  could  not  and  must  not  tolerate 
such  a  blending. — The  displeasure  of  the  ten  was  a 
proof  that  they  were  affected  by  the  same  fault. — 
The  promises  of  Christ,  Rev.  ii.  10,  28;  iii.  21. 

SciiLEiERMACHEn : — Love  to  Christ  is  the  measure 
for  all  the  actions  of  men  in  His  Church. — BRIEGER: 
— The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  a  kingdom  of  the  cross. 
— Love  teaches  us  to  serve. — His  serving  should  en 
dear  our  service. — BAUER: — The  whole  life  of  th» 
Son  of  Man  was  humble  service. 


2.  The  Passing  through  Jericho.     VERS.  46-52. 
(Parallels :  Matt,  xx.  29-34 ;  Luke  xviii.  35-43 ;  xix.  1-28.) 

46  And  they  came  to  Jericho:  and  as  he  went  out  of  Jericho  with  his  disciples,  and  a 
great  number  of  people,  blind  Bartimeus,  the1  son  of  Timeus,  sat  by  the  highway-side 

47  begging.     And  when  he  heard  that  it  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth,2  he  began  to  cry  out,  and 

48  say,  Jesus,  thou  son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me.     And  many  charged  him  that  he 
should  hold  his  peace :  but  he  cried  the  more  a  great  deal,  Thou  son  of  David,  have 

49  mercy  on  me.     And  Jesus  stood  still,  and  commanded  him  to  be  called  : 3  and  they  call 

50  the  blind  man,  saying  unto  him,  Be  of  good  comfort,  rise;  he  calleth  thee.     And  he, 

51  casting  away  his  garment,  rose,4  and  came  to  Jesus.     And  Jesus  answered  and  said 
unto  him,  What  wilt  thou  that  I  should  do  unto  thee?     The  blind  man  said  unto  him, 

52  Lord,  that  I  might  receive  my  sight.     And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Go  thy  way ;  thy  faith 
hath  made  thee  whole.     And  immediately  he  received  his  sight,  and  followed  Jesus'  in 
the  way. 

»  Ver.  46.— "We  read,  with  A.  and  Recepta,  vids  without  the  Article,  and  6  TV^AOS  with  the  Article.  ILachmann, 
Vschendorf,  and  Meyer,  following  B.,  D.,  L.,  A.,  omit  it.l  So  also  irpovaiTuv,  although  important  Codd.,  including  B- 
L.,  A.,  Tisehendorf,  and  Mevcr,  read  jrpoaamjs.  Sec  the  Notes. 

*  Ver.  47.— NafapTjxds,  Lu.Umuim,  Ti~.  hciulorf,  Mryrr. 

»  Ver.  49.-ElT«i>  •  ^vrjaart  at.™* :  B.,  C.,  L.,  A.,  Tisehendorf,  Meyer. 

«  Ver.  50.— Instead  of  ivntna-s,  Lachmann  and  Tisehendorf  read  oramiSijcras,  after  B.,  L..  D.,  A.,  Vulgate,  &0. 

•  Ver.  52.— Avrcu  instead  of  i<Z  'lr)<rov. 
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THE  GOSPEL    ACCORDING  TO  MARK. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

&'ce  on  the  parallels  in  Matthew  and  Luke. — From 
Ephraim  and  the  desert,  Jesus,  with  the  Twelve  and 
His  trusted  Galilaean  dependents — who  had  joined 
Him  at  this  point  or  before — turned  to  Jericho,  where 
He  united  His  company  with  that  of  the  great  Gali- 
laeau-Penean  b;md  going  up  to  the  feast,  which  had 
come  from  Pctiea  over  the  Jordan.  Upon  the  ques 
tion  of  time,  and  Jericho  itself,  and  the  difference 
among  the  Synoptists  in  regard  to  the  healing  of  the 
blind,  consult  the  notes  upon  Matthew.  Like  that 
Evangelist,  Mark  passes  over  the  narrative  of  Zac- 
chajus,  and  gives  instead  all  the  more  exact  account 
of  the  healing  of  the  blind  man.  The  fundamental 
idea  of  Luke's  Gospel  demanded  that  the  favor 
shown  to  the  rich  publican  should  not  be  omitted. 
Matthew  and  Mark  are  so  intent  upon  depicting  the 
great  procession  to  the  feast  in  its  unity,  that  they 
cannot  linger  upon  another  episode,  such  as  that  of 
Zacchasus,  in  addition  to  the  healing  of  the  blind 
man.  Matthew,  indeed,  might  hesitate  through  mod 
esty  to  record  prominently  so  many  instances  of  fa 
vor  shown  to  the  publicans ;  and  Mark  would  probably 
prefer  to  omit  a  new  remembrancer  of  the  embittered 
hatred  which  subsisted  between  the  Jews  and  the 
Romans — writing  as  he  did  so  much  for  Roman  Chris 
tians.  Moreover,  the  occurrence  with  Zaccheeus  was 
not  properly  a  miraculous  history,  such  as  both  these 
Evangelists  mainly  record  at  this  time. — Now,  while 
Matthew  gives  an  account  merely  of  the  departure 
from  Jericho,  Mark  mentions  also  the  entrance.  In 
his  account  of  the  departure,  he  describes  the  great 
numbers  that  accompanied  Jesus,  and  records  the 
full  name  of  the  blind  man,  Bartinueus,  the  son  of 
Timajus.  Luke  joins  him  in  saying  that  this  man 
was  a  beggar.  Mark,  again,  has  the  specific  note 
that  he,  Bartimasus,  began  to  cry  aloud.  The  words 
of  the  people  to  the  blind  man,  "  Be  of  good  cour 
age,  rise  ;  He  calleth  thee  " — the  conduct  of  Barti- 
mseus  generally,  and  his  casting  away  his  garment, 
and  standing  up,  and  coming — are  all  characteristic 
touches  of  painting  which  Mark  alone  gives.  Only 
Matthew  records  the  compassion  of  Jesus,  and  the 
fixing  His  eyes  upon  the  man.  Mark  also  omits 
41  Receive  thy  sight."  The  word  of  healing  is  con 
densed,  and  the  conclusion  is  briefer  than  Luke's, 
touching  only  the  main  points. 

Ver.  46.  Bartimeeus. — The  patronymic  •'SB  13  13 
is  made  into  a  proper  name  (after  the  analogy  of 
Bartholomew  and  others) ;  as  it  is  explained  by  the 
additional  clause,  "  son  of  Timffius."  This  last  seems 
to  place  Timaeus  among  the  number  of  well-known 
Christians.  Meyer :  Probably  a  Christian  who  after 
wards  attained  distinction.  And  this  might  be  true, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had  allowed  his  son, 
a  blind  man,  to  beg  on  the  highway.  But,  if  we 
read  with  Codex  A.  and  the  Text.  Rec.,  "  a  son  of  Ti 
maeus,  Bartimaeus  the  blind  man,  sat  and  begged,"  it 
is  plain  that  this  is  an  account  of  him  more  precise 
and  consistently  carried  out,  which  however  seemed 
too  full  and  specific  to  most  copyists.  According  to 
it,  Bartimseus,  the  blind  man,  was  himself  a  person- 
agu  well  known  to  Christians  as  a  monument  of  the 
Lord's  nJracle,  as  was  probably  also  Sim  m  the 
Leper;  and  the  designation  "a  son  of  TimaGus" 
would  distinguish  him,  not  merely  from  the  father, 
but  also  from  other  sons. 

Ver.  47.  And  when  he  heard.— He  therefore 
believed  that  Jesus  of  Nazarf  ;li  vas  the  son  of  Da 


vid,  that  is,  the  expected  Messiah.  He  thus  bor« 
testimony  to  the  widely-scattered  seed  of  faith,  and 
especially  to  the  renewed  stimulus  given  to  the  Re 
deemer's  cause,  since  the  beginning  of  the  festal  jour 
ney,  amongst  the  masses.  But  the  blind  man  might 
also  have  heard  on  his  hill-top  of  the  recent  resurrec 
tion  of  Lazarus,  which  took  place  in  his  own  neigh 
borhood  ;  and  this  might  have  been  matter  of  many 
silent  night-ponderings  in  his  blindness. 

Ver.  49.  And  Jesus  stood  still.— We  now 
have  reached  the  great  crisis.  He  now  hears  the 
loud  cry  of  the  people — Messiah  !  See  on  the  paral 
lel  of  "Matthew.— Be  of  good  comfort.— Meyer : 
OdpiTft,  f-yfipe,  <p<£i>f?  at :  most  affecting  asyndeton. 

Ver.  51.  Rabboni,  •'MSn ,  my  Master.— If  the 
Yod  is  taken  paragogically,  it  means  merely  "  mas 
ter"  (see  Meyer) ;  but  even  then  it  has  so  emphatic 
a  sense  as  to  be  almost  equal  in  personal  reverence. 
Bartimaeus  adhered  from  that  time  to  the  Lord.  He 
followed  Him,  praising  God,  Luke  says  ;  he  followed 
Him  in  the  way,  in  the  procession,  says  Mark.  He 
immediately  joined  the  festal  company  of  Jesus'  tri 
umph.  It  was,  indeed,  the  triumphal  procession  of 
the  Prophet,  and  not  yet  that  of  the  High  Priest : 
this  is  formed  by  the  living  Church,  even  as  the 
risen  saints  will  be  the  triumphal  procession  of  the 
King. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1 .  See  on  Matthew  and  the  previous  notes. 

2.  The  contrast  in  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
round   Christ:    type  of   the  contrast   between  the 
hierarchical  and  the  evangelical   Church.      In   the 
former,  the  poor  and  wretched  are  threatened,  and 
bidden  to   keep  silence,  when  they  cry  directly  to 
Christ;   in  the  latter  it  is,  "Be  of  good  comfort, 
rise ;    He  calleth  thee."     It  was  natural  that  those 
who  surrounded  Christ  should  be  led,  by  the  thought 
that  His  kingdom  was  beginning,  into  conventional 
notions  as  to  the  value  of  courtly  customs  and  hie 
rarchical  order;    but  it  was   also  natural   that  the 
mercy  of  our  Lord  towards  the  wretched  should  scat 
ter  all  such  mists. 

3.  The  casting  his  garment  away  was  an  expres 
sion  of  joyous  boldness  and  zealous  haate,  and  a  re 
moval  of  all  impediments. 

4.  Mark    intimates  the  dignity  of  the  crisis  in 
which  the  Lord   now  stands,  by  the   circumstance 
that  He  heals  the  blind  man  simply  by  words:  "  Go 
thy  way,  thy  faith,"  etc.     We  know  from  Matthew 
how  they  are  to  be  explained  in  detail ;  nevertheless, 
it  is  observable  that  Mark,  who  earlier  records  the 
sighing,  the  anointing  with  spittle,  etc.,  introduces 
here  so  few  intervening  circumstances. 

5.  The  Lord  declared,  by  act  and  deed,  that  He 
would  have  no  courtly  state  in  His  kingdom,  no  in 
termediate   personages   between   Him   and  His  de 
pendents  ;    that  He  was  come,  not  to  rule,  but  to 
minister.     And,  so  far  as  this  goes,  our  history  is  an 
acted  illustration  of  the  former  section. 


1IOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  on  Matthew. — The  beginning  of  the  proces 
sion  of  Christ  was  the  opening  of  blind  eyes. — Light 
must  be  diffused  in  the  world. — The  fame  of  Barti 
maeus  the  best  fame  for  all  men ;  the  best  reputation 
for  all  Christians.  (He  was  a  blind  man,  a  beggar ; 
he  believed  and  importuned ;  the  Lord  took  pity  upon 
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him,  and  healed  him.) — With  the  name  of  Christ  the 
names  of  those  whom  He  saved  are  immortalized. — 
The  most  beautiful  homage  with  which  Christ  was 
publicly  hailed  as  Messiah  :  Have  mercy  on  me ! — It 
is  a  pitiable  thing  when  the  cry,  "  Lord,  have  pity  on 
me"  (the  /o''pie  e'Aojo-oy,  to  wit),  becomes  a  dead  for 
mula  in  our  poor  Christendom. — How  Jesus  can  trans 
form  the  harsh  threatened  of  the  wretched  into  com 
passionate  comforters  and  helpers. — The  three  words 
of  true  Christian  sympathy  and  help  for  the  wretched : 
Be  of  good  comfort,  rise  ;  He  calleth  thee. — Through 
the  compassion  of  Jesus  and  nearness  to  Him,  one  is 
taught  to  preach  the  Gospel  even  unconsciously. — 
How  the  helping  "  Go  thy  way  "  of  the  Lord  to  Bar- 
timseus  and  others  becomes  a  glorious  and  encourag 
ing  announcement,  "  Come  unto  Me." — All  the  un 
called  ceremonialists  in  the  royal  procession  of  Christ 
are  unable  to  suppress  the  cry  of  faith  sent  forth  to 
Him. — The  ear  of  the  King  detects  the  lamenting 
cry  of  the  blind  beggar  through  all  the  tumult  of  the 
crowd. — Thus  the  royal  procession  is  magnified  by 
the  cry  of  misery. — A  blind  beggar  can  arrest  the 
course  of  it ;  a  blind  beggar,  turned  into  a  seeing 
disciple,  can  advance  it  and  add  to  its  dignity. — The 
true  petitioners  of  God  throw  away  for  ever  the  beg 
gar's  array. — Mendicancy  appears  or  vanishes  as  men  J 
are  guided  :  1.  It  appears  in  the  ancient  priestly  and 
royal  states  of  this  world  ;  2.  it  vanishes  in  the  king 
dom  of  Christ.  Compare  with  this  passage  John  ix. 
8  ;  Acts  iii.  2  ;  iv.  34.— -Men  may  at  first  hinder  the 
beginnings  of  Christianity,  and  then  agree  afterwards 
to  further  it  prematurely  and  rashly.  (The  first  three 
centuries,  and  the  three  following,  are  examples.) 

STARKE  : — LUTHER  : — Blindness  and  poverty  cause 
a  double  distress  :  so  it  is  in  spiritual  matters,  when 
both  are  rightly  felt  and  mourned  over. — CANSTEIN  : 
— The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  a  perpetual  an 
nouncement  that  Jesus  is  near ;  and  we  should,  know 
ing  our  misery,  incessantly  and  confidently  cry  aloud 
to  Him  for  His  mercy. — LUTHER  : — Sufferers  often 
times  meet  with  scanty  sympathy  and  poor  interces 


sion.—  CRAMER  :— It  would  be  a  sore  thing  if  the 
good  God  were  as  easily  wearied  as  men  are  with  our 
praying  and  beseeching. — QUESNEL  : — We  should  let 
no  opportunity  pass  of  getting  good  either  to  bodj 
or  soul,  for  such  opportunities  do  not  always  return. 
— UEDINGER: — In  prayer  we  should  let  nothing  in 
terrupt  or  divert  us. — The  simplicity  of  faith  in  pray 
er  holds  fast  and  holds  out. — LUTIIKR: — God's  call 
is  even  in  spiritual  things  the  beginning  of  actual 
cure. — He  who  truly  wants  salvation  must  disencum 
ber  himself  of  all  embarrassments  and  come  to  Christ. 
— HEDINGER  :— He  who  would  see,  must  acknowl 
edge  his  blindness. — LUTHER  : — Faith  is  counted  of 
such  high  dignity  that  salvation  is  ascribed  to  it,  al 
though  the  work  of  God. — HEDINGER  : — Christ  is  our 
Physician  and  our  Light. — Faith  is  the  best  of  all 
medicine. — CANSTEIN  : — Those  who  receive  gifts  fol 
low  their  benefactors.  Ought  we  not  then  to  follow 
Christ  ? — lie  is  indeed  our  greatest  Benefactor. — 
RIEGER  (with  reference  to  those  who  murmured)  :— 
Those  who  stand  around  are  often  unaware  how  much 
harm  they  may  do  by  light  words,  and  how  easily  a 
tender  germ  is  trodden  down  and  ruined. — The  in- 
ard  earnestness  of  the  blind  man  broke  through 
everything.  Happy  he  who  lets  himself  be  restrained 
from  faith  and  the  cry  of  faith  by  nothing  under  the 
sun. — Things  are  continually  occurring  which  might 
have  a  tendency  to  turn  us  in  part  or  wholly  away 
from  Christ.  What  then  ?  So  much  the  more  does 
the  blind  cry  out,  and  faith  believe  ;  and  the  more  it 
is  hindered,  the  more  it  is  helped. — The  Lord  was 
not  always  so  willing  to  be  followed  by  those  who 
were  healed  ;  but  in  this  last  journey  to  Jerusalem 
an  exception  was  admitted.  Envy  was  not  now  to 
be  excited  ;  it  had  reached  its  highest  point.  Praise, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  now,  by  all  the  wonderful 
works  of  God,  to  demonstrate  its  power  against 
"  the  enemy  and  the  avenger." — GOSSNER  : — The 
blind  man  runs  to  Jesus  without  seeing  Him ;  so 
must  we  hasten  to  Him  in  faith,  though  we  see  Him 
not. 


3.   The  Triumphal  Entrance  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem.     On.  XL  1-11. 
(Parallels :  Matt.  xxi.  1-17  ;  Luke  xix.  29-46 ;  John  xii.  12-29.) 

1  And  when  they  came  nigh  to  Jerusalem,  unto  Bethphage  and  Bethany,  at  the 

2  Mount  of  Olives,  he  sendeth  forth  two  of  his  disciples,  And  saith  unto  them,  Go  your 
way  into  the  village  over  against  you :  and  as  soon  as  ye  be  entered  into  it,  ye  shall 

3  find  a  colt  tied,  whereon  never1  man  sat;  loose  him,  and  bring  him.     And  if  any  man 
say  unto  you,  Why  do  ye  this?  say  ye  that  the  Lord  hath  need  of  him;  and  straight- 

4  way  he  will  send*  him  hither.     And  they  went  their  way,  and  found  the  colt  tied  by 

5  the  door  without,  in  a  place  where  two  ways  met;  and  they  loose  him.     And  certain 

6  of  them  that  stood  there  said  unto  them,  What  do  ye,  loosing  the  colt?     And  they 

7  said  unto  them  even3  as  Jesus  had  commanded :  and  they  let  them   go.     And  they 
brought4  the  colt   to  Jesus,  and  cast  their  garments  on  him;    and  he  sat  upon  him. 

8  And  many  spread  their  garments  in  the  way ;  and  others  cut  down  branches  off  the 

9  trees,5  and  strewed  them  in  the  way.     And  they  that  went  before,  and  they  that  fol 
lowed,  cried,  saying,6  Hosanna ;  Blessed  is  he  that  corneth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord : 

10  Blessed  be  the  kingdom  of  our  father  David,  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord:1 

11  Hosanna  in  the  highest.     And  Jesus8  entered  into  Jerusalem,  and  into  the  temple:  and 
when  he  had  looked  round  about  upon  all  things,  and  now  the  even-tide  was  come,  he 
went  out  unto  Bethany  with  the  twelve. 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MARK. 


1  Vcr.  2. — Lachmann  roads  ovSe'is  ovirw,  after  B.,  Origon,  and  others.    [A.  reads  ov 
Meyer,  after  B.,  C.,  Ii.,  A.  road  \vtrare  aiirbv  KO.I  tfrepere. 

8  Yer.  3.— In  several  CodJ.,  B.,  C.*,  D.,  L.,  A.,  &c.,  stands  TTO\IV.    Thus  the  clause  is 


:  The  Lord  will  use  the  colt  and  send  it  1 
lie  read  am 
g  to  the  preceding 


of  the  transaction.     [Elzevir  and  l-'ritzsche  read  aTroortAoc.] 

3  Ver.  6.— KaOws  fl-rrev  corresponding  t 
(Meyer]. 


Tischeadoif  and 

made  part  of  the  answer  of  th« 
gain.— Probably  this  was  designed  to  soften  the  seeming  violenc* 


v,  according  to  B.,  C.,  L.,  A.,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf. 


4  Vcr.  7. — B.,  L.,  A.,  Orifren,  Tischendorf,  Meyer,  read  fifpovrnv  instead  of  rjyayov.  'Errt/3aXAov<riv,  emphatic  Present, 
[B.,  C.,  I).,  L.,  A.,  Vulg-atc,  (iriesbach,  Fiil/srhr,  Lachmann,  Tischciulorf,  Meyer]. 

8  Vcr.  8.— TischendorPs  reading:  (recommended  by  Meyer),  iAAoi  Se  <rrt.paSa<;,  Kotyavrts  «V  rwv  aypmv,  is  not  sufficiently 
supported.  ['AypStv  is  found  in  B.,  C.,  L.,  A.,  Syriac  (margin) ;  1'ritzschc,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Meyer  regard  on- 
0<£Sas  as  the  correct  form.] 

6  Ver.  9.— The  Aeyoi'Tfs  is  wanting  in  B.,  C.,  L.,  A.,  [Tischendorf;  bracketed  by  Gricsbach,  Lacl.mann]. 

7  Ver.  10. — The  reading,  tv  wo/ian  nvpiov,  has  some  important  Cndd.  npainst  it,  but  A.  and  others  sustain  it.     It  was 
probably  corrected  as  being  difficult:  but  the  difficulty  is  obviated  if  we  regard  the  expression  "kingdom"  (poetically 
Brief,  without  the  Article)  as  repeated  in  thought.     [Meyer  rejects  it.] 

*  Ver.  11. — 'O  'IrjcroDs  is  an  explanatory  addition.    [Rejected  by  Gricsbach,  Fritzsche,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Meyer.] 


EXEGETICAL  A3TD   CRITICAL. 

See  on  the  parallels  in  Matthew  and  Luke. — 
The  Evangelist  translates  us  at  once  into  Palm- 
Sunday,  as  to  time  ;  and,  as  to  place,  into  the  region 
between  Bethany  and  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The  de 
parture  from  Jericho  took  place  on  the  Friday  before 
the  Passion-Week  :  it  was  the  custom  to  spend  the 
night  in  the  district  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  to 
keep  the  Sabbath  there.  In  Bethany,  on  the  even 
ing  of  Saturday,  the  meal  took  place  in  the  house  of 
Simon  the  Leper.  On  Sunday  morning  the  journey 
from  Bethany  was  continued.  Now,  in  the  accounts 
of  the  Synoptists,  the  beginning  and  the  continuation 
of  the  festal  journey  are  combined  in  one,  because  it 
is  their  object  to  describe  the  important  palm-pro 
cession  at  once  as  a  whole.  Luke,  indeed,  informs 
us  of  the  delay  of  the  journey  on  Friday  in  Jericho, 
that  is,  through  the  Lord's  e'ntrance  into  the  house 
of  Zacchseus  ;  and  he  adds  the  delivery  of  a  parable 
which  is  connected  with  that  entrance,  and  with  the 
expectation  of  the  people  that  He  would  at  once 
found  the  Messianic  kingdom  in  Jerusalem.  But  it  is 
John  alone  who  tells  us  that  the  tarrying  in  Bethany 
occupied  an  interval ;  and  to  him  also  we  owe  the 
most  particular  explanation  of  the  procession,  in  the 
passage,  ch.  xii.  12-29.  What  is  peculiar  to  Mark 
is  this,  that  he  places  us  by  his  minute  specialities 
in  the  very  midst  of  the  scene.  He  writes  in  the 
present  tense :  "  They  come  nigh ;  He  sendeth." 
The  sending  of  the  two  he  relates  somewhat  more 
circumstantially ;  while,  with  Luke,  he  omits  the 
mention  of  the  older  ass,  and  does  not  join  Matthew 
ind  John  in  their  allusion  to  Zech.  ix.  1).  He  alone 
marks  the  fact,  that  the  colt  stood  tied  by  the  door 
of  a  house  in  a  place  where  two  ways  met ;  and  he 
also  gives  most  vividly  the  particulars  connected 
with  the  loosing  of  the  ass.  Then  he  again  gives 
his  record  in  the  present  tense  :  They  bring  the  foal ; 
they  lay  their  garments  thereon.  In  his  description 
of  the  strewing  of  branches  and  garments  in  the  way, 
as  well  as  of  the  Hosanna,  he  agrees  now  with  Mat 
thew  and  now  with  Luke ;  yet  he  alone  has  the 
<rro«j8a5ef,  and  the  greeting  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah,  as  well  as  to  the  King.  Several  traits 
which  are  found  in  Matthew,  Luke,  and  John,  he 
omits.  Earnest  and  powerful  is  the  final  narrative. 
Jesus  conies  into  the  city,  into  the  temple ;  takes  all 
into  His  eye  with  silent,  searching  glance,  and  returns 
back  to  Bethany  in  the  evening  with  the  Twelve. 
For  this  distinction  between  the  day  of  the' entrance 
and  the  day  of  the  cleansing  of  the  temple,  we  are  in 
debted  to  Mark  alone. 

Ver.  1.  Unto  Bethphage  and  Bethany. — 
They  are  approaching  Jerusalem  ;  and  the  approach 
'to  so  ordered,  that  they  arrive  at  Bethphage  and  , 


Bethany.  The  intermediate  stations  are  measured 
from  Jerusalem,  the  goal ;  consequently,  Bethphage 
comes  first,  and  then  Bethany,  for  they  proceed  from 
•Bethany  over  Bethphage  to  the  city.  But  how  is  it 
we  read  towards  Bethany,  when  the  departure  was 
from  that  place  ?  First,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Sunday  procession  from  Bethany  is  blended  into 
unity  with  the  Friday  procession  from  Jericho.  Thus 
the  passage  means,  that  Jesus  sent  His  disciples 
forth  at  once  from  Bethany.  Moreover,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  Bethany  of  that  time  stretched 
wide  into  the  country  around,  and  that  Jesus  had 
found  a  lodgment  in  its  eastern  outskirts.  The  dis 
trict  of  Bethany  reached  as  far  as  to  join  the  district 
of  Bethphage.  But  Bethany  they  had  not  yet  arrived 
at :  the  colt  was  sent  for  from  thence.  Concerning 
Jerusalem,  Bethany,  Bethphage,  see  on  Matthew. 
Concerning  the  Mount  of  Olives,  comp.  Winer  and 
the  travellers. 

Ver.  2.  Whereon  never  man  sat. — So  also 
Luke.  This  circumstance  is  wanting  in  Matthew, 
but  perfectly  agrees  with  his  account  of  the  mother- 
ass.  The  foal  had  up  to  this  time  run  with  ite 
mother.  Meyer  discerns  in  this  notice  "an  append 
age  of  reflective  tradition,  based  on  the  sacred  char 
acteristic  of  the  animal  (for  unused  animals  were  put 
to  sacred  purposes,  Num.  xix.  2  ;  Deut.  xxi.  3 ;  1 
Sam.  vi.  7)." — Matthew  did  not  note  the  circum 
stance,  because  it  was  self-understood  that  the  foal 
was  not  yet  used,  so  long  as  it  was  a  foal  running 
with  the  mother.  See  the  notes  on  Matthew. 

Ver.  3.  And  if  any  man  say  unto  you. — 
That  this  significant  interchange  of  sayings  implies 
previous  acquaintance  and  private  watchwords,  is 
proved  by  the  use  of  the  tlwelv  in  Mark,  and  in  Luke 
of  the  emphatic  OVTWS  e/;en-f.  So  is  it  with  the  or 
dering  of  the  Passover-feast  by  such  a  particular 
one  :  tlirarf  avTy.  Luke  has  the  equivalent  tp^re, 
with  the  addition,  Ary«<  ff°l  6  SiSao-xaAos. 

Ver.  4.  Without,  in  a  place  where  two  ways 
met. — The  &u(po$oi>  means  primarily  a  way  encom 
passing  a  block  of  houses  ;  then  the  street,  and  even 
a  quarter  of  the  town.  The  animal  being  fastened 
to  the  door  points  to  the  open  space  before  the 
jouse. 

Ver.  8.  Branches. — The  word  o-roijSaSej  is  an 
error  of  the  transcriber ;  the  Codd.  B.  D.,  and  others, 
read  em/3a5er.  The  ff-rifids  is  a  scattering  of  straw, 
reed,  branches,  or  twigs.  The  plural  and  the  cutting 
down  point  to  branches  of  trees.  According  to  John 
xii.  13,  palm-leaves  were  strewed  (as  the  symbol  of 
3eace). 

Ver.  10.  The  kingdom  of  our  father  David. 
— That  is,  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  as  the  spiritual 
restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  David,  which  had  be 
come,  for  the  Jew,  a  type  of  the  Messianic  kingdom, 
as  David  was  a  type  of  the  Messiah.  "  The  Messiah 
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Himself  was  also  called  David,  among  the  Rabbis 
(SciiiiTTOEN,  Hor.  ii.)."     (Meyer.) 

Ver.  11.  He  went  out  unto  Bethany. — Mey 
er  insists  on  it  that  there  is  here  a  discrepancy  with 
Matthew.  It  is  a  discrepancy  when  the  definite  is 
opposed  to  the  definite  ;  but  not  when  the  definite  is 
opposed  to  the  indefinite.  This  well-founded  canon 
of  hermencutics  would  demolish  many  of  the  discrep 
ancies  pointed  out  by  school  criticism.  Matthew 
and  Luke  wrote  no  diaries.  There  is  no  difference 
here,  any  more  than  the  blending  of  the  parts  of  the 
palm-procession  into  the  journey  of  one  day  makes 
the  Synoptists  and  John  disagree.  Matthew  and 
Luke  connect  the  cleansing  of  the  temple  with  the 
import  of  the  palm  entry ;  but  this  Mark  does  not. 
Christ,  according  to  his  account,  takes  a  general  sur- 
vey,  which  in  its  silent  observation  betokened  the 
cleansing  which  would  take  place  on  the  morrow. 


DOCTRINAL  AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  See  on  Matthew  and  Luke. 

2.  The  expectation  of  the  Messiah  was  the  expec 
tation  of  His  kingdom  ;    hence  the  salutation  of  the 
Messiah  was  the  salutation  of  His  kingdom.     Christ 
and  His  kingdom  are  not  to  be  separated  ;    but  the 
kingdom  of  His  cross  and  the  kingdom  of  His  glory 
are  to  be  distinguished,  even  as  the  glorified  Christ 
is  distinguished  from  the  Christ  in  the  form  of  a  ser 
vant.     Of  this  gulf  between  the  kingdom  here  and 
the  kingdom  there,  most  of  the  jubilants  had  no  idea ; 
many  rose  not  beyond  it,  but  plunged  below. 

8.  The  Mount  of  Olives  a  symbol. 

4.  The  palm-procession  in  Mark  is  brief,  earnest, 
sublime.  A  swift  progress  to  the  city,  and  to  the 
temple  ;  ending  in  a  wide  and  silent  inspection  of  the 
temple  until  evening. 


HOHILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  on  Matthew,  and  the  preceding  reflections. — 
Christ's  gonl  in  His  royal  procession  :  to  the  temple. 
• — The  significance  of  Christ's  coming  to  the  temple : 
1.  The  types  and  promises,  Exod.  xl.  34  ;  1  Kings 
viii. ;  2  Chron.  v. ;  Isa.  ii. ;  Ixvi.  20  ;  Ezek.  xliii. ; 
Hagg.  ii.  3,  9 ;  Zech.  xiv.  20  ;  Mai.  iii.  1.  2.  The  his 
torical  visits  paid  to  it :  the  child  Jesus  in  the  tem 
ple,  the  visit  when  twelve  years  old,  the  feasts,  Jesus 
as  the  public  Messiah  in  the  temple,  the  Pentecost, 
the  burning  of  the  temple  in  A.  D.  70.  3.  The  spirit 
ual  visitations  of  the  temple. — The  history  of  the 
temple  the  history  of  the  world  ;  the  history  of  the 
temple  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God. — The 
palm-entry  into  the  temple,  according  to  its  external 
and  its  internal  form  :  1.  The  great  procession  to  the 
great  cathedral ;  2.  Christ  the  judged,  and  Christ 
the  Judge,  conducted  by  a  wretched  people  to  the 
deserted  house  of  God. — Christ  comes  to  the  temple, 
1.  from  Galilee  with  the  ecclesiastical  devout,  2.  from 
Jericho  with  the  enthusiasts,  3.  from  Bethany  with 
His  friends  and  servants,  4.  from  the  Mount  of  Olives 
alone  with  His  Holy  Spirit. — Christ  in  the  temple  as 
the  Jesus  of  twelve  years,  and  as  the  openly-pro 
claimed  Messiah. — Christ  in  the  beautiful  new-built 
temple ;  or,  the  difference  between  an  aesthetic  and 
a  spiritual  inspection  of  the  temple. — The  fearfully 
gilent  glance  of  Christ  in  the  temple  until  evening. — 
The  Lord's  visitation  of  His  churches :  1.  He  knows 
wul  sees  all ;  2.  He  sees  and  looks  through  all ;  3. 


He  looks  through  all,  and  keeps  silence ;  4.  He  keepi 
silence,  thinking  upon  judgment  and  mercy. — Christ's 
entrance  and  exit  at  His  temple  visitation:  1.  The 
entrance :  through  the  city  straight  to  the  temple , 
2.  the  exit :  from  the  temple  to  Bethany. — The  pn> 
cession  of  the  people  with  Christ  to  the  temple. 

STARKE  : — Thus  Jesus  comes  as  the  Lamb  of 
God,  and  places  Himself  on  the  altar  of  saciifice 
Certainly  this  was  not  the  act  of  a  mere  man,  thus 
joyfully  to  come,  to  give  Himself  up  to  His  enemies, 
and  go  to  confront  His  death. — Comp.  the  foal,  1 
Sam.  vi.  7. — CANSTEIN: — The  Lord  needs  not  that 
we  should  give  Him  anything,  for  all  is  always  His ; 
yet  He  may  require  it  for  certain  purposes. — QUES- 
NEL  : — All  things  must  be  cast  under  the  feet  of  Je 
sus. — Nova  Bibl.  Tub. : — Where  Je.sus  is,  there  ia 
life,  movement,  praise,  and  joy. — How  necessary  is 
the  visitation  of  the  churches  ! — HKDINGER  : — The 
eye  and  the  heart  may  well  take  pleasure,  as  in  na 
ture,  so  also  in  art,  her  copy.  (But  all  in  its  meas 
ure  and  in  its  time.)— GERLACH  : — (The  foal  never 
yet  used.)  This  trait  points  to  the  fact  that  Jesus 
made  His  entrance  as  Priest-King. — BUAUNE  : — Be 
lievers  gladly  place  their  substance  at  the  feet  and 
disposal  of  Jesus,  their  Master. — In  the  way  of  obe 
dience  (which  the  disciples  followed),  light  always 
arises  upon  light. — The  Lord  now  came  upon  the 
animal  of  peace,  not  as  one  day  upon  the  great  white 
horse  to  judgment. — Thus  they  received  with  peace 
ful  joy  the  Prince  of  peace. — Every  festal  pilgrim 
was  received  with  the  "  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord ; "  but  the  greeting  befitted 
Him  in  a  peculiar  and  higher  sense. 

SCHLEIERMACHER  : — We  must  confess  that,  though 
they  may  not  have  been  the  same  men  (who  first 
cried  Hosannah  !  then  Crucify  Him),  yet  that  it  was 
the  same  people. — The  oneness  and  interdependence 
of  the  people  makes  the  difference  of  the  individuals 
disappear. — We  cannot  help  regarding  this  gross  fick 
leness  and  instability  as  the  proper  characteristic  of 
the  great  mass. — (Christ  keeping  silence  in  the  tem 
ple  till  even-tide.)  The  boundary  between  the  old  and 
the  new  covenant  came  nearer  and  nearer:  the  one 
was  to  find  its  end,  and  the  other  was  to  be  erected 
on  the  ruins  of  the  former. — What  thoughts  touch 
ing  the  past  must  have  arisen,  and  how  deep  must 
His  emotions  have  been,  in  the  consciousness  of  what 
He  came  to  do,  when  He  compared  the  magnificence 
and  glory  of  the  old  covenant  with  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  new  covenant,  which,  far  removed  from  all 
outward  demonstration,  unseen  and  unpretending, 
was  creating  for  itself  its  own  form  in  sweet  and  gen 
tle  silence ;  when  He  compared  the  magnificence  and 
glory  of  the  external  temple  with  the  spiritual  temple 
built  of  living  stones,  in  which  His  spirit  should 
dwell,  and  where  should  be  established  for  ever  the 
worship  of  His  heavenly  Father  in  spirit  and  in 
truth  ! 

BRIEGER  : — The  devotion  of  the  garments  to  Hia 
service  intimates  something  extraordinary.  When 
Jehu  in  the  camp  was  to  be  proclaimed  as  king,  a 
throne  of  garments  was  erected  for  him.  This,  with 
the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  the  cry,  "  Jehu  is  king, ' 
made  up  the  homage  (2  Kings  ix.  13).  Here  we 
have  something  similar,  whereby  homage  is  done  to 
Jesus. — As  a  light  before  its  final  extinction  blazes 
up  once  more,  so  Israel  before  their  final  fall  lifted 
themselves  up  to  Jehovah  once  more.  But  as  at 
Sinai  they  were  put  to  shame  after  professing  obe 
dience  (Exod.  xx.  19),  through  making  the  golden 
calf,  so  here  they  are  put  to  more  wretched  shame 
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by  so  soon  crying,  Crucify  Him!  crucify  Him! — 
Now  docs  the  Father  set  His  Son  as  a  King  upon  His 
holy  hill  of  Zion,  Ps.  ii.  6. — Christ  was  a  King  from 
this  hour.  In  all  the  parables  from  this  point,  His 
own  Person  is  the  centre.  He  speaks  and  acts  as  a 


king.  (But  we  must  distinguish  between  the  tima 
when  the  people  heralded  Him  as  king,  and  when 
God  lifted  Him  up  to  His  throne :  between  Palm 
Sunday  and  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension.) 


4.   The  Withered  Fig-tree,  and  the  House  of  Prayer  made  a  Den  of  Thieves.     The  Cleansing  of  tfie  Tempi*. 

VERS.  12-26. 
(Parallels  :  Matt.  xxi.  12-22 ;  Luke  xix.  45,  46.) 

12  And    on.  the    morrow,   when    they  were    come   from    Bethany,   he  was   hungry. 

13  And  seeing  a  fig-tree  afar  off,1  having  leaves,  lie  came,  if  haply  he  might  find  anything 
thereon  :  and  when  he  came  to  it,  he  found  nothing  but  leaves ;  for  the  time4  of  figs  was 

14  not  yet.     And  Jesus3  answered  and  said  unto  it,  No  man  eat  fruit  of  thee  hereafter  for 

15  ever.     And  his  disciples  heard  it.     And  they  come  to  Jerusalem:  and  Jesus  went  into 
the  temple,  and  began  to  cast  out  them  that  sold  and  bought  in  the  temple,  aud  over- 

16  threw  the  tables  of  the  money-changers,  and  the  seats  of  them  that  sold  doves;  Aud 

17  would  not  suffer  that  any  man  should  carry  any  vessel  through  the  temple.     And  he 
taught,  saying  unto  them,4  Is  it  not  written,  My  house  shall  be  called  of  [by]  all  nations 

18  the  house  of  prayer?  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves.     And  the  scribes  and  chief 
priests  heard  it,  and  sought  how  they  might  destroy  him :  for  they  feared  him,  because 

19  all  the  people  was  astonished  at  his  doctrine.     And  when  even  was  come,  he  went  out 

20  of  the  city.     And  in  the  morning,  as  they  passed  by,5  they  saw  the  fig-tree  dried  up 

21  from  the  roots.     And  Peter,  calling  to  remembrance,  saith  unto  him,  Master,  behold, 

22  the  fig-tree  which  thou  cursedst  is  withered  away.     And  Jesus  answering,  saith  untc 

23  them,  Have  faith  in  God.     For6  verily  I  say  unto  you,  That,  whosoever  shall  say  unto 
this  mountain,  Be  thou  removed,  and  be  thou  cast  into  the  sea;  and  shall  not  doubt  in 
his  heart,  but  shall  believe  that  those  things  which  he  saith  shall  come  to  pass;  he  shall 

24  have  whatsoever  he  saith.     Therefore  I  say  unto  you,  What  things  soever  ye  desire, 

25  when  ye  pray,7  believe  that  ye  receive  them,*  and  ye  shall  have  them.     And  when  ye 
stand  praying,  forgive,  if  ye  have  ought  against  any ;  that  your  Father  also  which  is 

26  in  heaven  may  forgive  you  your  trespasses.9     But  if  ye  do  not  forgive,  neither  will  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven  forgive  your 


1  Ver.  13.—  [Griesbach,  Fritzsche,  Scholz,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Meyer,  after  important  MSS.,  read  OJTO  beforo 


Ver.  13.—  Lachmann  reads  6  (taipds  with  the  Article,  following  Origen  and  several  Codd.  ;  and  thus  the  true  meaning 
of  the  passage  becomes  more  definite. 

3  Ver.  14.—  'O  'I^troO?  interpolated. 

4  Ver.  17.  —  Kcu  eAeyef  OUTOIS,  according  to  C.,  L.,  A.,  &c.    II«7roiij«caTe,  B.,  L.,  A.,  Origen,  [Tischendorf,  Meyer,]  instead 
oi  eiroDJaaT*. 

•  Ver.  20.  —  The  order  of  B.,  C.,  L.,  A.,  Lachmann,  and  Tischendorf  is  irapatropfvofi.  npwt. 

•  Ver.  23.  —  The  yap  ((or)  is  wanting  in  B.,  D.,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf.    The  additional  clause,  6  iav  ein-jj,  is  wanting 
in  B.,  C.,  D.,  L.,  A.,  Tischendorf. 

7  Ver.  24.  —  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Meyer,  after  B.,  C.,  L.,  A.,  read  irpoafvxea  Ss  Kai  alreitrffe  :  a  more  comprehensive 
promise. 

•  Ver.  24.—  Codd.  B.,  C.,  L.,  A.,  read  eAa^ere,  instead  of  \a^dvere  :  accepted  by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  and  Meyer. 

•  Ver.  26.  —  Ihis  verse  is  wanting  in  B.,  L.,  S.,  A.,  and  some  others.     Tischendorf  {rives  it  up.    Lachmann  and  Meyer 
retain  it,  after  C.  and  others.    But  it  is  an  interpolation  which  some  MSS.,  after  ver.  26,  add  from  Matt.  vii.  7,  8. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

See  on  the  parallels  in  Matthew  and  Luke. — Not 
withstanding  Mark's  conciseness  in  his  record,  we 
can  yet  distinguish  three  days  of  Jesus'  abode  in  the 
temple;  that  is,  of  the  Messianic  residence  there  of 
the  King.  Sunday  was  the  day  of  entrance  and 
looking  around,  cli.  xi.  1-11.  Monday  was  the  day 
on.  which  the  fig  tree  was  cursed,  the  temple  w:is 
cleansed,  and  tho?e  festal  works  were  done  by  Jesus 
in  the  temple  which  filled  up  the  exasperation  of  His 
enemies,  vers.  TJ-19.  Then  Tuesday  was  the  day 
of  His  conflict  in  the  temple  with  all  the  assaults  of 
Hia  eiurnies  in  their  several  divisions,  and  of  His 


departure  from  the  temple,  ch.  xi.  20;  xiii.  37.  On 
Wednesday  Jesus  remained  in  concealment,  as  we 
are  positively  assured  by  John  (ch.  xii.  37)  ;  and 
probably  it  was  then  that  He  completed  His  dis 
course  of  the  last  things  by  adding  those  eschato- 
logical  parables  which  Matthew  communicates:  un 
less  we  may  assume  rather  that  they  were  uttered 
on  the  night  between  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  within 
the  circle  of  His  most  confidential  disciples.  The 
allusions  to  night  might  suit  such  a  view,  Matt,  xxiv 
42,  43  ;  xxv.  6,  30.  The  silent  Wednesday  of  His 
concealment  was  then  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
His  larger  body  of  disciples,  and  to  p  irposes  of  re 
tired  devotion. 

The  unity  of  this  action  'ies  in  the  narrative  of 
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point  of  His  account  of  Jesus'  wonderful  works  in 
tlic  temple  during  Monday.  The  individual  partic 
ulars  of  those  festal  wonders  are  singled  out  promi 
nently  by  Matthew,  ch.  xxi.  12-15.  Therefore  he 
brings  into  this  second  day  the  cursing  of  the  fig- 
tree,  with  its  withering  up.  Luke  also  indicates  these 
festal  hours,  ch.  xix.  47,  48.  For  the  peculiar  sig 
nificance  of  the  facts  of  the  Greeks  earnestly  desiring 
to  sec  Jesus,  and  the  discourse  which  that  occa 
sioned,  see  the  Notes  on  John  xii.  20-36.  But  the 
Evangelist  Mark  takes  the  whole  day  into  his  view 
under  its  severe  aspect.  Hence  he  connects  all  this 
with  the  narrative  of  the  fig-tree ;  and  this  section 
embraces  the  time  from  Monday  morning  to  Tuesday 
morning.  Thus,  according  to  his  account,  the  curs 
ing  of  the  fig-tree  preceded  the  cleansirg  of  the  tem 
ple  on  Monday  morning.  With  Matthew,  who  like 
wise  has  the  narrative,  it  follows  it ;  because  Matthew 
purposed  more  strongly  to  stamp  the  contrast  of  the 
two  temple-days — the  day  of  peace  and  the  day  of 
contest.  Concerning  the  fig-tree,  Mark  preliminarily 
remarks  that  it  had  leaves  (which  from  afar  might 
seem  to  be  inviting).  But  in  connection  with  the 
circumstance  that  Jesus  found  no  figs  upon  it,  he  has 
the  remarkable  clause  ou  yap  ^v,  etc.,  the  time  was 
not  yet  (concerning  which,  see  below).  Matthew's 
word,  "Let  no  fruit  grow  henceforth,"  he  gives  con 
cretely  :  "  Let  no  man  eat,"  etc.  He  adds,  that  the 
disciples  heard  it.  The  cleansing  of  the  temple  he 
relates  again  with  an  tfp£a.To:  He  began.  And  he 
adds  to  the  picture,  that  Jesus  would  not  suffer  any 
vessel  to  be  carried  through  the  temple.  The  explan 
atory  word  of  Christ  he  introduces  as  instruction 
(e'Si'ocKT/cf),  and  in  vigorous  interrogative  form  (ou 
"/typairrai).  To  the  "house  of  prayer"  he  adds, 
"  for  all  nations ;  "  which  Luke  has  not,  and  which 
reminds  us  of  "every  creature,"  ch.  xvi.  15.  The 
confusion  of  the  Sanhedrim  on  this  day,  and  their 
projects  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  should  kill 
Jesus — seeing  that  they  feared  the  people,  who  did 
earnest  homage  to  Jesus — he  connects  rightly  with 
this  day  ;  while  Luke  records  it  more  indefinitely  (eh. 
xix.  47,  48),  as  also  Matthew  in  somewhat  similar 
manner  (ch.  xxi.  15,  16),  and  John  also  in  another 
aspect  of  it  (ch.  xii.  17-19).  Then  follows,  accord 
ing  to  Mark,  the  departure  of  Jesus  from  the  city. 
Matthew  tells  us  that  the  fig-tree  had  straightway 
withered.  Mark  relates  that  it  was  early  in  the  mor 
ning,  as  they  passed  by.  Thus  the  withering  had 
proceeded  in  the  course  of  a  day  and  night ; 
and  that,  as  he  remarks,  from  the  root.  Matthew 
makes  the  disciples  sec,  wonder,  and  speak ;  Mark 
records  more  precisely  how  Peter  remembered  the 
circumstance  and  spoke.  The  words  themselves  are 
more  vivid  here:  Rabbi,  behold,  etc.  Thereupon 
Jesus  utters  the  word  concerning  the  removing  of 
mountains  by  faith :  more  concretely  apprehended  in 
Mark  ;  more  generally  in  Matthew.  But  Mark  con 
nects  with  this  promise  of  Jesus  the  very  important 
word  concerning  the  hearing  of  prayer  (ver.  24),  and 
the  condition  of  being  reconciled  with  our  brother 
(Matt.  vi.  14). 

Ver.  12.  And  on  the  morrow. — Therefore,  on 
the  Monday  morning  after  the  Sunday  of  the  palms. 
— He  was  hungry. — Early  departure,  haste  to  en- 
ler  the  work  of  the  day,  and  much  else,  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  this  fact. 

Ver.  13.  If  haply,  el  &pa :  that  is,  because  it  had 
leaves ;  since  the  leaves  of  the  fig-tree  appear  after 
the  fruit.     Matt.  xxi.  19  —The  time  of  figs  was 
8 


not  yet. — See  the  note  on  Matthew.  As  the  tree 
had  leaves,  it  promised  fruit ;  for  the  harvest-time  of 
figs,  when  it  might  have  been  stripped  of  its  fruit, 
was  not  yet  come.  For  the  various  explanations  of 
this,  see  DE  WETTE  and  MKYEU.  As  KO/POJ  signifies 
the  full  and  perfect  time,  the  meaning  is  clear 
enough.  Between  the  period  of  leaf-formation  and 
the  time  of  fig-harvest,  one  might  seek  for  figs  from 
a  tree  standing  exposed.  But  not  till  the  Kaip6s  had 
come  could  the  tree  be  stripped.  Thus  the  ou  -yip  ia 
not  an  explanation  of  the  circumstance  that  it  had 
no  figs,  but  of  the  Lord's  coming  and  seeking,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  the  tree  had  only  produced 
its  leaves.  The  expression,  "He  found  nothing  but 
leaves  only,"  signifies  that  He  saw  with  displeasure 
that,  as  a  worthless  tree,  it  had  nothing  but  leaves 
upon  it.  This  He  might  conclude  from  the  fact  that 
the  time  of  harvest  had  not  yet  come,  and,  therefore, 
that  it  was  not  already  stripped  of  its  fruit.  Accord 
ing  to  Meyer,  the  meaning  is,  that  the  tree  could  not 
yet  have  borne  fruit.  "  If  it  had  been  the  time  of 
figs,  He  would  have  found  fruit  besides  the  leaves."  * 
But  then  a  premature  doom  would  have  been  pro 
nounced  on  the  tree.  The  early  display  of  leaves 
was  certainly  irregular ;  but  if  it  had  been  a  certain 
sign  of  its  dying,  the  Lord  would  not  have  sought 
fruit  upon  it.  If  it  could  put  forth  leaves,  it  muut 
have  been  able  previously  to  set  its  fruit. 

Ver.  14.  And  Jefiu»  said  unto  it. — Properly, 
answered  and  said.  BENGEI.  :  arbori  fmctum  neganti. 

Ver.  1 6.  Concerning  the  temple,  see  on  Matthew. 
—And  would  not  suffer  that  any  man  should, 
7^o;  the  toleration  of  evil  is  the  procurement  of  it. — 
Any  vessel. — No  man  durst  carry  tools  and  imple 
ments  through  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  temple, 
that  is,  through  the  fore-court.  Was  it  intended  to 
avoid  a  circuitous  route,  as  in  a  great  city  profane 
passages  may  be  made  through  holy  places  ?  But, 
the  temple  space  was  not  in  the  way  of  such  passing. 
Many,  however,  might  bring  their  implements  of  toil 
with  them  at  their  devotions,  in  order  to  have  them 
conveniently  at  hand.  The  carrying  them  through 
was,  therefore,  not  literally  a  passing  through  with 
them,  but  rather  the  having  them  at  hand ;  and  it  ia 
opposed  to  the  business  of  money-changing  and  sell 
ing  doves  which  was  carried  on  within  the  temple 
itself.  According  to  LIGHTFOOT  and  WETSTEIN,  the 
Rabbins  afterwards  forbade  the  same  thing. 

Ver.  17.  Of  all  nations. — The  prediction  of  the 
prophets,  that  the  temple  should  be  a  house  of  prayer 
for  all  nations,  had  a  higher  meaning  (see  Isa.  ii.  and 
other  passages).  There  must  be  a  distinction,  how 
ever,  between  the  Israelite  bondsmen  who  brought 
their  offerings  (Lev.  xvii.  8;  xxii.  19;  Ezra  ii.  43; 
vii.  7),  and  the  later  proselytes  of  the  gate;  the  rela 
tive  recognition  of  these  latter  had  given  occasion  to 
the  symbol  of  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles.  Therein 
lay  the  germ  of  the  universality  of  the  religion  of 
promise.  See  on  Matthew.  That  the  additional 
clause  occurs  only  in  Mark,  is  not  to  be  accounted 
for  only  on  Gentile-Christian  grounds;  for  it  is 
wanting  in  Luke.  It  is  peculiar  to  Mark  that  he 
everywhere  lays  stress  upon  the  universality  of  the 
Gospel,  f 

*  ["'Ou  yap  ffv  (caipbs  crvKtav  gives  the  reason  why  Jcsui 
found  nothing  hut  leaves.  If  it  had  been  the  season  for  fips 
(viz.,  June,  when  the  early  fi^,  Boccort,  ripens),  ho  would 
have  found  fruit  besides  leaves,  and  would  not  have  been 
deceived  by  the  unseasonable  (abnormal)  leafage  of  the 
tree."  MKTER,  in  loc.-E>!.] 

t  On  the  harmony  hero,  Stnrko  says :  This  was  the  tUid 
time  that  Ho  thus  cleansed  the  temple.  The  first  time  ia 
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Ver.  18.  Sought  how  they  might  destroy 
Him. — This  was  their  counsel  on  Monday:  that 
Jesus  should  die,  had  been  already  previously  de 
cided  (John  v.  16  ;  vii.  32;  x.  31 ;  xi.  45).  They 
now  confusedly  took  counsel  about  the  how  ;  *  since 
it  seemed  almost  an  impossibility,  on  account  of  the 
people,  on  this  day  of  His  womlerful  ascendancy  in 
the  temple.  Then  again  on  Wednesday :  "  not  on 
the  feast-clay,"  although  Judas  had  preliminarily  dealt 
with  them  on  the  Sunday  concerning  the  matter. 
The  Palm  Sunday  may  have  made  Judas  suspicious 
•gain,  or  brought  his  promise  into  doubt.  Then  he 
came  on  Thursday  evening,  after  a  new  crisis  had 
come  (the  departure  of  Jesus  from  the  temple),  and 
his  exasperation  had  become  complete. 

Vcr.  20.  They  saw  the  fig-tree  dried  up 
from  the  roots. — See  on  Matthew.  Meyer  natu 
rally  finds  here  another  discrepancy  with  Matthew. 
Matthew  is  inexact  in  his  record,  only  on  account  of 
a  higher  end  that  he  contemplated  in  his  narrative. 
Nor  does  Mark  say  that  the  withering  had  just  then 
taken  place,  or  been  finished.  The  tree  was  now  in 
a  marvellous  manner  dried  up ;  and  that,  as  he  adds, 
from  the  roots — from  its  diseased  root  upwards, 
throughout. 

Ver.  22.  Faith  in  God.— Trust  towards  God, 
viffTis  ®fov  (Genitive  of  the  object).  More  general 
view  of  faith,  with  reference  to  the  personal  source 
of  miraculous  power,  the  almighty  God  of  the  cove 
nant:  ch.  ix.  23.  Compare  Matt.  xvii.  20;  Luke 
xvii.  6. 

Ver.  24.  That  ye  receive  them. — That  is,  in 
the  divine  confidence  of  f;dth  that  is  already  received 
which  in  external  reality  has  yet  to  come:  Heb.  xi.  1. 
The  prayer  of  faith  is  heard :  as  prayer  in  the  name 
of  Jesus,  John  xiv.  13,  14;  xvi.  23J  24,  26;  or,  as 
the  prayer  of  a  holy  society,  the  Church,  Matt,  xviii. 
19 ;  or,  as  the  prayer  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Rom.  viii. 
26-28. 

Ver.  25.  When  ye  stand  praying. — Comp. 
Matt.  v.  23,  24,  and  vi.  14,  15.  As  the  word  con 
cerning  the  faith  which  moves  mountains  might  have 
originally  been  uttered  in  more  than  one  connection, 
so  also  that  concerning  the  forgiveness  of  others,  as 
the  condition  of  all  true  offering  of  prayer,  and  its 
answer.  But  in  this  place,  where  Jesus  connected 
this  strongest  assurance  of  the  marvellous  power  of 
faith  with  the  cursing  of  the  fig-tree,  it  seems  inevi 
table  that  He  should  declare  how  such  a  faith  could 
not  be  sundered  from  a  placable  love ;  that  it  should 
never  be  used  in  the  service  of  hate  and  fanaticism. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  on  the  parallel  in  Matthew,  and  also  the 
previous  notes. 

2.  The  so-called  cursing  of  the  fig-tree  is  the  rath 
er  to  be  regarded  as  a  grand  prophetic  act,  because 
Christ,  as  Christ,  now  stood  at  the  climax  of  the 
palm   festivity,  and  it  was  obvious  that   all  Israel 
might  now  do  Him  homage.     This  symbolical  act  at 
such  a  crisis  was  a  sure  sign  that  He  was  perfectly 
conscious  of  the  situation  of  things  ;  as  also  was  the 

John  ii. ;  the  second  time  on  the  day  before  this,  immediate 
ly  after  His  entrance,  Matt.  xxi.  10,  12. 

*  [This  would  be  indicated  by  the  Future,  aTroAeVoixrii', 
of  the  Beceivcd  Text;  the  Subjunctive,  an-oAeVuxru',  adopted 
by  Lachmann  and  Tischcndorf,  would  imply  that  the 
purpose  itself  to  put  Christ  to  death  was  now  formed. 


weeping  over  the  city  during  the  festal  procession 
according  to  Luke. 

3.  The  cleansing  of  the  temple  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  Christ's  pilgrimage,  the  earnest  of 
a  manifold  cleansing  of  the  Church  from  Gentile  and 
Jewish  perversions. 

4.  The  declaration  of  the  curse  in  its  sacred  form, 
a  revelation  to  explain  its  real  nature,  and  thereby 
to  remove  it ;  as  contrasted  with  man's  curse  of  evi 
wishinsc. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  on  Matthew. — The  fig-tree  a  figure  of  Israel, 
and  a  warning  sign  to  the  Church  :  1.  As  the  fruitful 
fig-tree,  which  sets  forth  fruit  sooner  than  leaves. 
So  Israel.  It  had  faith,  and  the  works  of  faith,  be 
fore  it  had  the  ceremonies  of  faith.  So  the  early 
Church.  2.  As  the  unfruitful  fig-tree,  which  had  an 
adornment  of  leaves,  promising  fruit  deceitfully.  Sc 
the  Israel  of  the  time  of  Jesus,  and  so  the  externa 
Church  of  later  times  and  the  last. — The  cursing  of 
the  fig-tree  in  its  relation  to  the  cleansing  of  the 
temple:  1.  An  indication  of  the  morning  thoughts  of 
the  Lord  concerning  Israel ;  2.  a  prelude  to  the  com 
ing  expurgation  of  the  temple ;  3.  a  prophetic  token 
(for  the  hopeful  disciples,  concerning  the  coming 
solemn  issue  of  things). — The  judgment  of  Jesus 
upon  the  fig-tree,  and  His  judgment  upon  the  temple 
with  its  service. — Christ  hungering  on  the  morn  of 
His  greatest  day  of  honor :  or,  the  great  sign  of  the 
spiritual  purity  and  freedom  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ. — The  Lord's  hunger  011  the  temple-mountain, 
and  His  thirsting  on  Calvary. — How  zeal  fur  the 
Lord  should  keep  itself  pure  from  hatred  against 
men. — Only  in  the  spirit  of  reconciliation  can  tho 
Christian  execute  the  judicial  office. — The  flames  of 
Christ's  wrath  a  loving  zeal,  which  is  always  one 
with  the  spirit  of  reconciliation. — We  cannot  help 
others  in  the  way  to  heaven  by  the  hateful  and  tor 
menting  fury  of  fanaticism. 

STARKE  : — Christ  knows  what  the  feeling  of  the 
hungry  is. — If  we  endure  hunger,  we  should  not 
murmur,  remembering  Him.  —  CANSTKIN  :  —  Christ 
demands  nothing  of  man,  if  he  has  not  had  time ; 
nor  does  He  come  to  seek  till  the  time  is  up. — 
OSIANDEK  : — Hypocrites  have  a  semblance  of  godli 
ness,  but  no  true  fruits  of  faith;  and  so,  if  they 
repent  not,  they  must  perish.  —  HEDINGER  :  —  We 
must  rid  the  Church  of  every  abuse,  and  spare  no 
man. —  QPESNEL  : — Every  believer  is  a  temple  of 
God,  and  must  entertain  the  same  zeal  for  his  own 
soul's  purity  as  Jesus  displayed  for  the  purity  of  the 
visible  sanctuary. — OSIANDER  : — The  churches  which 
celebrate  a  false  worship  of  God  are  dens  of  thieves ; 
they  wrest  for  themselves  the  goods  of  simple  people, 
and  slay  their  souls. — Those  who  devote  themselves 
to  the  correction  of  ecclesiastical  abuses  have  com 
monly  to  encounter  great  opposition,  their  lives  be 
ing  sometimes  laid  in  wait  for. — An  evil  conscience 
must  always  tremble  at  itself,  and  is  never  bold  in 
its  work. — QUESXEL  : — The  truth  everywhere  makes 
a  division  among  the  people ;  some  think  to  oppress 
it,  while  others  hear  it  with  wonder  and  faith. — GER 
LACH  : — If  you  do  not  find  that  your  believing  prayer 
is  granted,  ask  yourself  what  lies  within  that  hindera 
your  being  heard. — BRAUNE  : — Benevolent  and  like 
a  Creator  were  all  His  miracles. — This  is  the  only 
one  which  punishes  and  hurts,  but  it  is  performed  op 
an  inanimate  object.  It  was  designed  to  set  lumi 
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before  us  the  reality  of  the  divine  punish 
ments.  —  He  pronounced  hert  upon  the  tree  that 
which,  in  the  parable  of  the  barren  fig-tree,  the  vine 


dresser  had  spoken  of  as  in  store  for  it. — Enmity  to 
man  sutlers  not  the  philanthropy  of  God  to  reach  us. 


Christian  life  and  fellowship  should  be  so  ordered  a* 
to  be  free  from  all  reference  to  the  outward  com 
merce  of  this  world  (on  the  cleansing  of  the  temple) 


— GOSSNKR  : — Words,  oral  prayers,  formularies,  ex 
ternal  exercises  without  the  spirit,  good  wishes  and 

Faith  and  reeoncilableness  go  together. — SCIILEIER-  j  mere  resolutions,  are  mere  leaves,  if  the  Spirit  of  God 
VAGUER  : — All  that   pertains   to   the  community  of  !  does  not  invigorate  them,  and  they  bear  no  fruit. 


SECOND    SECTION. 

THE    DECISIVE    CONFLICT    OF    JESUS    WITH    HIS    ENEMIES    IN    JERUSALEM,    AND    HIS 
WITHDRAWAL   TO   THE   MOUNT   OF   OLIVES. 

CHAPTEES  XI.  27— XIII.  37. 


1.    The  Attack  of  the  Sanhedrim  ;  or  the  Question  concerning  Christ's  Authority,  and  His  Counter-question 

concerning  the  Baptist's.     CH.  XI.  27-33. 

(Parallels :  Matt.  xxi.  23-27  ;  Luke  xx.  1-8.) 

27  And  they  come  again  to  Jerusalem  :  and  as  he  was  walking  in  the  temple,  there 

28  come  to  him  the  chief  priests,  and  the  scribes,  and  the  elders,  And  say1  unto  him,  By 
what  authority  doest  thou  these  things,  and  who  gave  thee  this  authority  to  do  these 

29  things?     And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  I  will  also  ask  of  you  one  question, 

30  and  answer  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  by  what  authority  I  do  these  things.     The  baptism 

31  of  John,  was  it  from  heaven,  or  of  men?  answer  me.     And  they  reasoned  with  them 
selves,  saying,  If  we  shall  say,  From  heaven ;   he  will  say,  Why  then2  did  ye  not  believe 

32  him  ?     But  it'3  we  shall  say,  Of  men  ;  they  feared  the  people  :   for  all  men  counted  John, 

33  that  he  was  a  prophet  indeed.     And  they  answered  and  said  unto  Jesus,  We  cannot 
tell.     And  Jesus  answering,4  saith  unto  them,  Neither  do  I  tell  you  by  what  authority  I 
do  these  things. 

1  Ver.  28.— Tischendorf  reads,  with  B.,  C.,  L.,  A.,  eAe-yov,  and  y  for  «<u  (it's)  with  B.,  L.,  D. 
a  Ver.  31. — The  ovv  is  wanting  in  A.,  C.*,  L.,  Versions,  Lachniann,  Tischendorf,  Meyer. 

1  Ver.  32.— The  iav  is  wanting  in  the  best  Codd. ;  omitting  it,  the  sentence  takes  a  very  characteristic  interrogatory 
form. 

4  Ver.  33. — The  ajroxpiOei's  is  wanting  in  B.,  C.,  [L.,  Tise^cndorf,  Meyer,]  and  elsewhere  varies  in  its  position. 

and  Luke  elirtv.  As  the  Sanhedrim  refused  Him  a 
decisive  declaration  concerning  John,  who  had  pro 
phetically  authenticated  Hun  as  the  Messiah,  He  also 
refused  to  them  the  decisive  declaration  they  sought. 
This  was,  however,  in  itself  decisive ;  but  not  in  tho 
form  of  an  express  statement. 

Ver.  27.  Doest  Thou  these  things?  —  See 
Matthew.  This  meant,  doubtless,  the  public  appear 
ance  and  work  of  Jesus  in  the  temple  under  tht 
Messiah-i-amc  which  the  people  gave  Him  ;  amongst 
the  rest,  certainly,  as  an  individual  act,  the  cleansing 
of  the  temple  also.  The  law  ordained  that  prophets 
were  to  be  tried,  Deut.  xiii.  1.  The  most  essential 
requisite  was  agreement  with  the  faith  of  the  God  of 
Israel ;  the  accidental  requirement  was  the  perform 
ance  of  miracles.  The  latter  was  not  valid  without 
the  former ;  but  it  was  not  said  that  the  former  with-  _ 
out  the  latter  was  not  valid.  (Comp.  Deut.  xviii.  20 ; 
Ezek.  xiii.  1).  The  Sanhedrim  could  hold  themselves 
justified  only  in  asking  for  the  authority  of  Jesus. 
They  could  not  deny  that  He  had  approved  Himself 
by  miracles.  They  were  disposed,  however,  to  inaka 
it  a  reproach,  that  He  taught  other  gods,  and  a  new 
religion.  Hence  they  ask  Him:  1.  After  the  divina 
source  of  His  power,  prophetic  inspiration ;  2.  afte* 


EXEOETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

See  on  the  parallels  of  Matthew  and  Luke. — Ac 
cording  to  Mark's  representation,  this  day  of  Christ's 
conflict  falls  on  Tuesday  of  the  Passion  Week.  But 
the  conflict  is  subdivided  into  three  parts:  1.  The 
official  demand  as  to  Jesus'  abode  and  supremacy  in 
the  temple,  exhibited  in  the  question  of  the  Sanhe 
drim  touching  His  authority ;  with  its  reply,  as  in 
our  present  section.  2.  The  ironical  acknowledgment, 
on  the  side  of  the  inimical  party,  of  Christ's  Mes 
sianic  dignity,  exhibited  in  a  series  of  tempting  ques 
tions  and  answers;  with  the  great  counter-question 
of  Jesus.  3.  The  Lord's  words  to  the  people,  and 
departure  from  the  temple.  Mark's  account  has  in  our 
text  no  prominent  peculiarities ;  he  agrees  rather  with 
Luke  than  with  Matthew.  His  vivid  style  of  delineation 
is  seen  in  the  trait  that  Jesus  went  round  about  the 
temple,  while  according  to  Matthew,  He  was  in  the 
act  of  teaching  (though  these  are  not  inconsistent 
5vith  each  other) ;  as  also  the  second  clause  of  the 
Sanhedrim's  pondering — "  But  if  we  shall  say."  The 
Evangelist's  choice  of  the  expression  \tytt  OL-TO??, 
rer.  33,  seems  appropriate  ;  while  Matthew  says  fyij, 
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His  theocratic  authentication.  By  the  latter  the  for 
mer  also  was  approved,  and  therefore  Jesus  appealed 
to  John.  John  was  the  most  recent  monument  of 
the  truth  and  validity  of  the  prophetic  order  in  Israel. 
And  this  John  had  marked  Him  out  as  the  Messiah. 
They  had  been  compelled  to  allow  his  validity  as  a 
prophet,  although  they  did  not  afterwards  acknowl 
edge  him.  They  would  entangle  Jesus  by  making 
'Him  appeal  to  His  divine  dignity ;  but  the  word  of 
Jesus  entangled  them  and  smote  them  at  the  same 
time.  It  was  a  reference  to  His  theocratic  legitima 
tion,  the  bearer  of  which  they  durst  not  openly  im 
peach  ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  remembrancer  that 
they  themselves  had,  since  the  days  of  John,  been 
falling  deep  into  apostasy. 

Ver.  31.  If  we  shall  say.— The  abrupt  form  is 
expressive,  and  more  significant  than  the  full  unfold 
ing  of  it  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  "  We  fear,"  which 
certainly  declares  the  motive  of  their  silence. 

Indeed  (of  a  truth). — According  to  the  reading 
ovrus  on,  which  Tisch.  adopts  from  B.  C.  L.,  Meyer 
translates  "  They  were  inwardly  sure  that  John  was  a 
prophet."  But  A.  D.  and  others  form  a  counterpoise ; 
as  well  as  the  consideration  that  this  would  attribute 
to  the  people  altogether,  and  as  a  whole,  the  full  and 
believing  acceptance  of  John. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  on  the  parallels. 

2.  The  counter-question  of  Jesus  arose   as  the 
simple  consequence  of  the  question  addressed  to  Him. 
That  question  was  addressed  to  His  theocratic  author 
ity.     This  was  already  involved  in  the  authentication 
by  Jolni.     If  they  acknowledged  John,  they  must 
acknowledge  also  his  witness  to  Jesus  as  the  Messiah. 
If  they  did  not  acknowledge  him,  they  were  in  a 
theocratic  sense  rebels  ;  and  Christ  could,  in  the  con 
sciousness    of    His    real,    human-divine    authority, 
transcending  all  theocratic  authorization,  refuse  to 
give  them  an  answer. 

3.  From  heaven  or  of  men. — Divine  mission  or 
human  enthusiasm.     The  antithesis  is  here  laid  down, 
•with  reference  to  the  contrast  between  the  divine 
and  the  human  in  the  human  sphere,  and  does  not 
prejudice  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  in  the 
Christological  sphere. 


HOillLETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  Matthew. — Christ  in  His  temple  assaulted  by 
the  official  rulers  of  the  place. — Vainly  would  hie 
rarchical  official  authority  suppress  the  divine  mis 
sion  of  Jesus. — The  misuse  of  spiritual  prerogatives 
against  the  rights  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  a  guilt  which 
brings  after  it  the  severest  punishments :  1.  Misuse 


of  dignity  calls  down  the  judgment  of  disgrace  ;  2 
misuse  of  office  calls  down  displacement  and  rejection 
from  office. — The  Spirit  of  Christ  triumphs  over  the 
false  spirituality  of  His  enemies :  1.  With  His  counter 
question  opposing  their  question ;  2.  with  His  counter 
declarations  against  their  declarations. — The  author 
ity  of  Christ  to  take  possession  of  the  temple  of  God 
as  opposed  to  the  impotence  of  His  foes:  1.  The  au 
thority  :  a.  His  theocratic  authority;  b.  His  personal 
divine-human  authority  ;  c.  the  authority  which  ro?e 
out  of  His  actual  Passion-conflict.  2.  The  impotence 
of  His  foes :  a.  as  rejecters  of  the  God-sent  Baptist, 
forsaken  of  human  justice ;  b.  as  rejecters  of  Christ, 
forsaken  of  the  Spirit ;  c.  as  enemies  and  murderers 
of  Christ,  forsaken  of  God  in  His  government  of  the 
world. — The  obedience  of  Christ  as  confronting  the 
Jewish  priesthood,  an  emblem  of  Christian  faith  con 
fronting  churchly  office  :  1.  The  Lord  regards  the  office 
as  under  the  condition  of  obedience  to  the  revelation 
of  God,  because  it  issues  from  that  revelation ;  2.  He  re 
gards  Himself  as  under  the  obligation  to  obey  the  reve 
lation  of  God,  because  He  is  the  consummation  of 
it.  Or,  1.  In  His  suffering  a  question;  2.  in  His 
declining  to  answer;  3.  in  His  willingness  to  submit 
to  officials,  so  long  as  their  rejection  is  not  complete, 
— The  heavenly  prudence  of  the  Lord  in  its  triumph 
over  the  human  wisdom  of  His  enemies. — How  the 
spirit  of  the  New  Covenant  confronts  the  false  repre 
sentatives  of  the  Old  Covenant  in  God's  temple:  1. 
With  the  clear  word  of  knowledge ;  2.  with  the  firm 
word  of  assurance ;  3.  with  the  sharp  word  of  judgment ; 
4.  with  the  abundant  word  of  lite  and  of  freedom. 

STARKE :—  Nova  Bibl.  Tub.:  — Zeal  for  God's 
house  and  for  its  purity  is  sure  to  awaken  enemies. — 
Conscience  bears  witness  against  the  worst  of  men  : 
they  are  their  own  accusers,  judges,  condemners. — 
OSIANDER  : — They  who  will  not  suffer  the  Church's 
amendment  in  rule  and  discipline  must  fall. — CAX- 
STEIN: — When  those  in  the  teaching  and  ruling  office 
are  unfaithful  to  their  calling,  and  God  raises  up 
others  extraordinarily,  the  former  take  all  pains  to 
deny  to  the  latter  the  power  that  God  Himself  has 
given  them. — HEDINGER  : — The  good  need  prudence 
in  their  intercourse  with  cunning  and  wicked  people, 
lest  their  simplicity  and  openness  bring  harm  to  them 
and  their  cause. — QDESXEL  : — Miserable  case  when 
the  men  of  light  use  their  knowledge  of  the  truth  to 
oppose  that  truth. — How  many  will  not  in  religious 
matters  be  sincere,  and  reveal  the  truth,  lest  they  be 
assaulted  and  tried  ! — Bibl.  Wirt. : — The  scorners  of 
the  truth,  God  will  in  the  end  count  not  worthy  of 
the  truth  they  scorn ;  but,  instead  of  it,  will  send 
them  strong  delusions,  that  they  should  believe  a  lie, 
2  Thess.  ii.  11,  12. 

BRAUNE  : — He  might  have  appealed  to  many  pro 
phets  (yet  not  in  the  same  sense  as  to  John).  Thev 
would  then  have  said :  But  that  was  in  a  former  age.  H^ 
takes  the  latest  example  (of  a  prophetic  vocation) 


2.  The  Parable  concerning  the  Counsel  of  the  Sanhedrim  against  the  Messiah.     Cn.  XII.  1-12. 
(Parallels :  Matt.  xxi.  33-46 ;  Luke  xx.  9-17.) 

1  And  he  began  to  speak !  unto  them  by  parables.     A  certain  man  planted  a  vineyard 
and  set  an  hedge  about  rt,  and  digged  a  place  for  the  wine-fat,  and  built  a  tower,  anfl 

2  let  it  out  to  husbandmen,  and  went  into  a  far  country.     And  at  the  season  he  son*  t« 
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the  husbandmen  a  servant,  that  he  might  receive  from  the  husbandmen  of  the  fruit  rrf 

3  the  vineyard.     And9  they  caught  him,  and    beat   him,   and    sent   him   away  empty 

4  And  again  he  sent  unto  them  another  servant:    and  at  him  they  cast  stones,8  and 

5  wounded  Jtim  in  the  head,  and  sent  him  away  shamefully  handled.     And  again4  he  sen* 
another;    and   him   they   killed,   and   many  others;    beating  some,   and   killing  some. 

6  Having  yet  therefore  one  son,  his  well-beloved,  he  sent  him  also  last  unto  them,  saying, 

7  They  will  reverence  my  son.     But  those  husbandmen  said  among  themselves,  This  ia 

8  the  heir;  come,  let  us  kill  him,  and  the  inheritance  shall  be  ours.     And  they  took  him, 

9  and  killed  him,  and  cast  him  out  of  the  vineyard.     What  shall  therefore  the  lord  of  the 
vineyard  do  ?     He  will  come  and  destroy  the  husbandmen,  and  will  give  the  vineyard 

10  unto  others.     And  have  ye  not  read  this  scripture:  The  stone  which  the  builders  re- 

1 1  jected  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner :  This  was  the  Lord's  doing  [from  the  Lord], 

12  and  it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes?     And  they  sought  to  lay  hold  on  him,  but  feared  the 
people;   for  they  knew  that  he  had  spoken  the  parable  against  them:  and  they  left 
him,  and  went  their  way. 

1  Ver.  l.-Lachmann,  Tischcndorf,  [Meyer]  read  \a\tlv  instead  of  \eytiv,  following  B.,  G.,  L.,  A.,  [Syriac,  Vulgate]. 

4  Vcr.  3.— Laehmann,  Tischendorf  read  «u,  after  B.,  D.,  L.,  A.     Meyer:  from  Matt.  xxi.  35. 

»  Ver.  4.— The  reading  of  B.,  D.,  L.,  [A.,  Laehmann,  Tischcndorf,  Meyer,]  xaiceivov  ««<£aAaiWai>  Kai  ^Ti>ij<rai',  doeJ 
Dot  seem  thorough  enough,  as  opposed  to  the  climax  supported  by  Cod.  A.  and  others,  viz.,  beating  and  sending  empty- 
wounding  in  the  head  ai.d  sending  home  shamefully  handled. 

4  Ver.  5.— Codd.  B.,  C.,  D.,  L.,  A.  omit  irdAiv. 

I  Luke  xx.  16,  is  wanting.  Graphic  narrative  and  a 
freshness  of  delineation  are  the  characteristics  of 
Mark  in  this  passage,  as  in  others. 

Ver.  2.  Of  the  fruit.— The  stipulated  portion 
of  the  product.  For  the  agreement  of  Matthew 
with  Mark  in  this  passage,  consult  Note  on  Mat 
thew. 

Ver.  4.  And  again  he  sent. — We  admit,  there 
is  undoubtedly  a  kind  of  periodic  succession  in  the 
missions  hinted  at ;  but  this  is  not  to  be  settled  in 
an  external,  petty  way,  of  which  an  example  is  pre 
sented  in  Meyer. — At  him  they  cast  stones. — 
'EK€$ (\aiiD IT av  is  to  be  explained  in  accordance  with 
the  difference  between  it  and  the  simple  e5«ipar. 
Beating  with  sticks  upon  the  back,  casting  stones  at 
the  head,  marked  the  first  gradation,  to  which  the 
second  pair  corresponded, — being  sent  away  empty, 
shamefully  disfigured.  As  this  word,  in  other  collo 
cations,  means  simply  to  recapitulate,  to  relate  sum 
marily,  we  must  interpret  here  according  to  the  con 
text.  Meyer  says,  Mark  has  confounded  /ce#aAaioo> 
with  x((j)a.\i£<a.  But  the  latter  would  have  been  too 
strong ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  verb  before  us 
might  have  recommended  itself  to  him  as  capable  of 
bearing  two  senses,  and  this  double-force  we  have 
endeavored  to  indicate.  Wakefield's  interpretation, 
"They  made  short  work  of  him,"  is  too  one-sided. 

Ver.  9.  Killed  him  and  cast  him  out.— The 
order  is  reversed  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  Grotius 
and  De  Wctte  make  it  a  hysteron-proteron.  Meyer 
says,  it  is  only  another  description. 

He  will  come  and  will. — Kuinoel,  following 
Vatablus,  makes  this  the  reply  of  the  Pharisees  in 
Matt.  xxi.  24.  It  is  plain  that  Mark  gives  a  more 
brief  account  of  the  matter.  The  Lord  spoke  the 
judgment  which  His  parable  forced  from  the  lips  of 
His  enemies.  See  Note  on  Matthew. 

Ver.  12.  For  they  knew  that  He  had 
spoken  against  them. — Meyer  would  make  these 
words,  as  well  as  in  Luke,  apply  to  the  people  and 
not  to  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrim.  He  intends 
this  explanation  to  account  for  the  apparent  want  of 
the  proper  succession  in  words.  According  to  some 
commentators,  these  words  should  follow  KparTJa-at. 
But  the  order  presents  no  difficulty  at  all.  They 
would  have  seized  Christ  at  once  very  willingly,  and 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

See  the  parallel  passages  in  Matthew  and  Luke. 
• — Mark  relates  only  the  second  of  the  three  parables, 
•which  Christ,  according  to  Matthew,  connected  with 
His  rejection  of  the  commission  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  to  them  what  He  await 
ed  at  their  hands,  and  how  they,  as  the  murderers  of 
the  Messiah,  should  be  subjected  to  the  punishment 
of  losing  the  Messianic  kingdom.  It  is  the  very  par 
able  in  which  they  are  made  to  appear  as  the  mur 
derers  of  the  Messiah  in  connection  with  the  perse 
cutors  of  the  prophets.  In  the  first  verse,  we  obtain 
a  hint  from  Mark  that  Jesus  delivered  several  para 
bles  («V  irapa/8oAa?y  \eyfiv)  before  His  opponents. 
Mark  is,  further,  more  exact  than  Matthew  in  the 
climax  of  the  messages  scut  by  the  lord  of  the  vine 
yard.  According  to  him,  the  first  servant  is  beaten 
upon  the  back,  and  sent  empty  away ;  the  second  is 
wounded  in  the  head,  insulted,  and  sent  away  covered 
with  disgrace ;  the  third  is  killed.  This  triple  fate  is 
then  met  by  many  others.  In  consequence  of  this 
conduct  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  despatches  his  son  ; 
and  of  him  Mark  observes  that  he  was  the  only  son. 
From  Matthew  we  learn  that  servants  were  twice 
sent, — on  the  first  occasion  in  smaller,  on  the  second, 
in  greater  numbers ;  and  their  fate  is  to  be  beaten, 
killed,  stoned.  Luke  records  only  an  increased  abuse 
of  the  several  servants  despatched.  The  actual 
ground-thought  is  in  each  case  the  same :  repeated 
messages,  increased  injuries,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
augmented  hardening  of  heart  and  rebellion.  Then 
we  have  the  opposition  between  the  sending  of  the 
servants  and  the  sending  of  the  son, — between  the 
generous  hope  of  the  lord,  that  pious  fear  and  re 
morse  would  be  manifested,  and  the  flagitious  design 
respecting  the  inheritance  on  the  part  of  the  vine 
dressers.  Christ,  according  to  Matthew,  makes  His 
enemies  pronounce  judgment,  and  declare  what  would 
be  the  dealing  of  that  lord  with  his  servants ;  accord 
ing  to  Mark,  the  condemnation  is  expressed  by  Christ 
Himself.  The  passage  from  the  Psalms,  Mark  quotes 
in  conclusion,  as  does  Luke ;  the  citation  from  Isaiah, 
introduced  by  Matthew,  is  not  here  given.  And  fur- 
,her  the  /u'/  yfwro,  spoken  by  the  opponents  in 
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yet  they  rentured  not,  etc.  This  is  only  a  reflection ; 
and  our  words  present  the  key,  the  concluding  ex 
planation.  Their  common  purpose,  to  put  the  Mes 
siah  to  death  upon  the  first  favorable  occasion,  rose 
in  these  and  similar  moments  of  exasperation  to  such 
a  pitch,  that  they  would  have  gladly  seized  Him  on 
the  spot,  and  killed  Him,  if  they  had  only  dared  to 
do  so. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Upon  the  import  of  the  parable,  see  the  re 
marks  upon  the  passage  in  Matthew.     The  planting 
of  the  vineyard  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  promise 
and  the  law,  or  generally  as  the  covenant-word  in  its 
identity  with  believing  hearts.     The  hedge  is  not  the 
law  in  itself,  but  is  to  be  interpreted  as  being  that 
external  institution  by  which  Israel  was  separated 
from  the  other  nations  (Eph.  ii.  14) ;  the  wine-press, 
or  tank,  considered  in  connection  with  the  altar  of 
sacrifice  and  the  martyrdom  of  the  prophets,  indicates 
the  inner  side  of  the  congregation ;  and  hence  we 
are  led  to  consider  the  tower,  typifying  civil  order, 
.aw,  and  protection,  as  the  opposite  of  the  wine-press. 
The  wine-fat  is  sunk  into  the  earth  and  hidden ;  the 
tower  rises  on  high,  apparent  to  every  eye,  the  sign 
of  the  vineyard. 

2.  We  must  remark,  further,  that  we  have  here 
pictured  the  gradual  augmentation  of  selfishness,  of 
hostility  to,  and  revolt  from,  the  Lord,  on  the  part 
of  the  theocratic  servants  and  vassals  of  God.     This 
representation  presents  at  the  same  time  a  type  of  the 
climax  of  injuries  inflicted  upon  the  prophets,  and 
above  all,  of  the  climax  of  the  Lord's  magnanimity, 
as  opposed  to  the  disgraceful  conduct  of  the  servants. 
The  struggle  of  divine  grace  with  the  obdurate  unbe 
lief  of  the  administrators  of  His  plan  of  mercy  divides 
into  two  periods:   1.  The  period  of  long-suffering; 
and  2.  the  period  of  judgment.     The  first  era  has 
two  chief  periods :  a.  The  Establishment,  b.  the  Mis 
sions  ;  which  we  may  divide  into,  1.  The  missions  of 
servants,  rising  by  a  threefold  climax ;  2.  the  mission 
of  the  Son,  in  which,   again,  three  points  present 
themselves :  A.  The  wicked  proposal ;  B.  the  murder 
of  the  Son ;  and  C.  the  casting  of  his  corpse  forth 
out  of  the  vineyard.     But,  in  the  same  manner,  are 
three  points   to  be  observed  in  the  Judgment:    1. 
The  destruction  of  the  evil-doers ;  2.  the  entrusting 
of  the  vineyard  to  others ;  and  3.  a  donation  of  the 
vineyard  to  others,  instead  of  a  relation  of  vassalage. 

3.  The  nature   of  the  theocracy. — On  the  one 
side,  it  had  a  political,  national  end ;  on  the  other,  a 
religious :    and   therefore  the  lord  demands  not  all 
the  fruit,  but  only  a  portion.     The  transformation  of 
the  theocracy  into  hierarchy:  1.  The  servants  of  God 
begin  by  converting  His  vineyard,  which,  under  the 
condition  of  feudal  service,  He  had  let  out  to  them, 
into  .a  private  possession.     2.  They  treat  the  prophets 
and  reformers,  who  desire  to  call  their  condition  of 
pependence  back  to  their  recollection,  as  enemies, 
and  so  treat  mediately  the  Lord  as  an  enemy.     3. 
They  killed  the  son  and  heir,  not  in  ignorance,  but 
knowing  him  to  be  the  heir,  and  actually  because  he 
was  the  heir :  so  evil-disposed  were  they. 

4.  The  prospect,  which  the  Lord  presented,  of 
the  vineyard  being  handed  over  to  strangers,  to  the 
Gentiles,  must  have  exasperated  the  Sanhedrim  al 
most  more  than  the  proclamation  of  their  own  down- 
fall 

5.  The  parable  before  us  is  illustrated  and  ex 


panded  by  the  parables  which  Matthew  makes  pre« 
cede  and  follow.  If  we  examine  the  idea  of  thin 
parable,  we  shall  find  that  the  germs  of  the  two  othe* 
parables  are  contained  in  the  one  before  us. 

6.  Christ  the  beloved,  the  only  Son,  that  is,  the 
only-begotten  Son  of  God ;  Christ,  the  last  sent,  is  a 
mark  of  the  revelation  being  perfected;  Chiist,  the 
corner-stone,  indicates  the  perfected  Redeemer  aud 
Head  of  the  Church. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Sec  the  foregoing  Reflections,  and  the  Commen 
tary  on  Matthew. — The  mournful,  historical  fact, 
that  the  administrators  of  the  sacred  things  of  God 
fail  so  often  to  attain  salvatio* ;  or,  the  night  side  of 
the  priesthood. — The  history  of  the  priestly  office  under 
the  old  economy,  a  perpetual  symbol  of  warning  to 
the  priestly  (ministerial)  office  under  the  new. — The 
contest  which  the  Lord,  from  the  remotest  ages,  has 
been  engaged  in  with  the  unfaithful  servants  of  His 
word  and  His  grace. — The  immemorial  contrast  be 
tween  unfaithful  officers  of  God  and  faithful  messen 
gers  from  God. — How  the  gracious  generosity  of  God 
strives  with  the  obdurate  unbelief  of  men  up  to  the 
moment  of  final  decision. — The  final  purpose  of  God 
(They  will  reverence  My  Son),  and  the  last  purpose 
of  the  rebellious  servants  (This  is  the  heir;  come, 
let  us  kill  him,  etc.). — The  Lord  in  heaven  is  willing 
rather  to  have  the  appearance  of  folly  in  sending  His 
Son,  than  that  His  grace  should  not  be  revealed  to 
the  uttermost. — Grace  in  highest  glory  appearing 
alone,  to  the  apparent  neglect  of  wisdom,  justice, 
and  omnipotence,  and  yet,  at  that  very  moment, 
uniting  in  itself  all  the  attributes  of  wisdom,  justice, 
and  omnipotence.— How  all  the  perfections  of  God 
are  comprehended  in  the  glory  of  His  grace :  1.  By 
seeming  to  vanish  in  it;  2.  by  again  appearing, 
glorified  in  it. — The  last  point  by  which  God's  grace 
seeks  to  obtain  a  hold,  is  pious  fear  in  men. — Final 
ly:  Christ  the  last  mission  of  God's  grace  to  man 
kind,  John  Hi.  16;  Heb.  x.  26,  27 ;  xii.  18.— The 
contradiction  in  the  words,  This  is  the  heir,  let  us 
kill  him ;  or,  the  remnant  of  faith  in  unbelief,  mak 
ing  unbelief  damning. — To  the  exercise  of  long-suf 
fering  succeeds  that  of  judgment. — The  heir  and  the 
inheritance  cannot  be  separated. — The  murder  of  the 
heir  converted  into  the  glorification  of  the  inheritance. 
— The  parabolical  statement  of  Christ's  glorification, 
a  supplement  to  the  parable  of  His  rejection. — The 
determination  of  God  as  to  the  wicked  counsel  of  the 
opponents  of  Christ:  1.  Their  counsel  allowed;  2. 
defeated ;  3.  turned  to  the  service  of  God's  design. 
— The  theocracy  as  a  building  of  God:  1.  A  com 
pleted  building ;  2.  a  preparation  for  a  second  build- 
ing. — Christ,  the  great  miracle  of  God. — The  enmity 
manifested  towards  the  Lord's  word,  enmity  shown 
to  the  dazzling  brightness  with  which  the  picture  of 
His  enemies  was  drawn. — The  wicked  shudder  before 
the  picture  of  their  own  life. — The  impoteucy  of  Je 
sus'  foes. — Jesus'  address  before  the  people  ;  or,  the 
fault  of  the  priests,  and  the  fault  of  the  laity :  1.  Dif 
ference;  2.  connection. 

HEDINGEK: — God  spares  neither  labor  nor  ex 
pense  in  sustaining  and  extending  His  Church. — Be 
fruitful  in  good  works. — The  fate  of  the  servants 
sent  into  God's  vineyard. — OSIANDER: — The  more 
frequently  the  obdurate  are  called  to  repent,  the 
more  insane  and  senseless  is  the  position  assumed  by 
them. — The  riches  of  the  goodness  and  l«ug  suffering 
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of  God  in  sending  faithful  servants,  who  are  zealous 
to  t!:r-  very  death  for  His  house. — The  witnesses  of 
t'no  truth. — 0  that  the  pious  would  stir  one  another 
up  to  goodness  with  the  same  industry  that  the  god 
dess  excite  one  another  to  wickedness  ! — CAXSTEIN  : 
—Sin  is  very  frightful:  it  ceases  not  where  it  has 
begun ;  one  sin  springs  from  another. — QUESNEL  : — 
Fo  many  deadly  sins,  so  many  murderous  acts  against 
Jesurf  Christ. — CANSTEIN  : — The  enemies  of  the  truth 
can,  no  doubt,  in  some  manner  say  such  in  itself  is 
truth  ;  yet  their  answer  proceeds  not  from  truth,  be 
cause  their  hearts  are  not  temples  of  truth. — Nova 
Bill.  Tub. : — God  and  His  grace  are  bound  to  no 
people. — What  the  proud  generation  of  Satan  rejects, 
taugba  to  scorn,  tramples  under  foot,  that  God  raises 
in  defiance  of  it,  to  the  glory  of  Himself. — The 
world,  despite  its  efforts,  cannot  execute  its  malice 
and  wickedness  sooner  than  God,  from  hidden  rea 
sons,  permits. 

Lisco : — That  the  only  Son  is  sent,  and  sent  the 
last,  magnifies  both  the  "love  of  the  Lord  and  the 
offence  of  the  servants. — BRACNE: — Official  sins: 
The  wine-press  is  the  ministerial  office,  which  should 
express  the  letters,  the  peel  covering  the  divine  word, 
which  should  expound  the  divine  word,  the  fruit  of 
the  vine,  and  make  wine  from  it  to  refresh  the  heart. 


(Let  it  be  remarked  that  this  interpretation  is  noi 
.sufficient ;  comp.  Doctrinal  Reflection,  1.)  Isa.  v.  1 
2.  Fates  of  prophets:  Micaiah  was  scourged  (' 
Kings  xxii.  24),  and  also  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvii.  15) 
Isaiah,  Amos,  and  others  were  killed  (1  Kings  xviii. 
13);  Zechariah  was  stoned  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  21);  and 
we  find  in  Nehemiah  (ix.  26)  that  the  prophets  of 
God  had  been  slain :  Acts  vii.  52 ;  Heb.  xi.  36-38. 
— The  judgment  of  Jesus  in  the  Pharisees'  mouth 
(The  Lord  will  come,  etc.),  the  first  note  of  the  fear 
ful  cry,  His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our  children 
(Matt,  xxvii.  25). — The  world's  salvation  is,  never 
theless,  triumphant.  From  the  Jews  it  passed  to  tha 
Gentiles,  from  the  benighted  east  to  the  clear  west, 
from  the  enervated  south  to  mighty  north ;  and  when 
yet  farther  ?— Still  God's  kingdom  remains.— They 
raged,  but  a  hook  had  been  put  into  their  nose,  and 
a  bridle  into  their  lips  (Isa.  xxxvii.  29). 

SCHLKIERMACJIER  : — Truth  we  owe  to  men,  yet  wo 
are  ourselves  bound  by  it  according  to  our  ability. — 
In  every  circumstance  we  must  let  love  point  out 
how  we  can  render  the  best  service  to  the  truth  in 
dealing  with  each  individual. — BRIEGER  : — Let  us  go 
forth,  therefore,  unto  Him,  etc. :  Heb.  xiii.  13  (refer 
ring  to  the  heir  being  cast  out  of  the  vineyard) ;  Isa. 
xxviti.  16. 


3.  The  Cunning  Attack  of  the  Pharisees  and  ffervdians,  and  their  Defeat.     VERS.  13-17. 
(Parallels:  Matt.  xxii.  15-22;  Luke  xx.  20-24.) 

13  And  they  send  unto  him  certain  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Herodians,  to  catch 

14  him  in  his  words.     And  when  they  were  come,1  they  say  unto  him,  Master,  we  know 
that  thou  art  true,  and  carest  for  no  man :  for  tliou  regardest  not  the  person  of  men,  but 

If*  teachest  the  way  of  God  in  truth:  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  to  Cesar,  or  not?     Shall 
we  give,  or  shall  we  not  give?     But  he,  knowing  their  hypocrisy,  said  unto  them, 

16  Why  tempt  ye  me?  bring  me  a  penny,  that  I  may  see  it.     And  they  brought  it.     And 
he  saitli  unto  them,  Whose  is  this  image  and  superscription?     And  they  said  unto  him, 

17  Cesar's.     And  Jesus  answering,  said  unto  them,  Render  to  Cesar  the  things  that  are 
Cesar's,2  and  to  God  the  things  that  are  God's.     And  they  marvelled  at  him. 

1  Ver.  14.— Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  after  B.,  C.,  L.,  A., 
'  Ver.  17. — Lachmann,  after  A.,  I).,  reads  anoSoTt  TO. 
Syriac,  read  ra  KouVapos  airoSore  Kaurapi. 

EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Comp.  the  parallels  in  Mat/hew  and  Luke. — The 
turning-point   here  is  the  ironical    acknowledgment 


pa 
the 


Jewish  rulers,  after  that  they,  in  their  attempt 
to  overcome  Jesus  by  the  assertion  of  their 
authority  in  the  presence  of  the  people,  had  been 
covered  with  shame.  It  forms,  consequently,  the 
second  section  of  our  Lord's  strife  in  the  temple  on 
the  Tuesday  of  the  Passion  Week.  In  this  history 
of  the  temptation,  the  object  of  which  was  to  entan 
gle  the  Lord,  two  chief  attacks  are  specialized  by 
Mark  :  the  attack  made  by  the  Pharisees  in  connec 
tion  with  the  Herodians,  or  the  history  of  the  tribute- 
penny  ;  and  the  attack  of  the  Sadducecs.  In  the 
latter,  however,  the  question  of  the  scribes  leaves  no 
longer  an  impression  of  malicious  temptation,  but 
draws  the  transactions  to  a  close  with  an  example  of 
the  triumph  of  Christ  over  many  minds  among  the 
icribes  and  Pharisees.  It  is,  nevertheless,  the  same 


read  KCL\  oi  eAOovres  instead  of  oi  Je  eAOovret. 

KaiVapo?  KcuVapt ;  Tischendorf  and  Meyer,  after  B.,  C.,  L., 

history,  written  more  from  the  bright  side,  while 
Matthew  pictures  it  from  the  darker  side.  This  indi 
vidual  was  better  than  his  party  who  had  despatched 
him  to  tempt  Christ :  he  made  no  concealment  of  the 
effect  which  the  wisdom  of  Christ  made  upon  him. 
This  history  is  allowed  by  Luke  to  pass  unnoticed. 
The  cunning  shown  in  the  temptation  now  under 
consideration,  is  distinctly  emphasized  by  each  of 
the  three  Evangelists,  Matthew  and  Mark  giving  the 
additional  fact  of  the  union  between  the  Pharisees 
and  Herodians  to  effect  their  ends.  Matthew  states 
that  those  who  were  sent  were  dixciples  of  the  Phari 
sees,  and  consequently  young  persons ;  from  Luko 
it  appears  they  were  worldlings,  who  could  only  feign 
scruples  of  conscience.  At  the  outset,  the  lively  ad 
dition  characterizes  Mark,  "  Shall  we  give,  or  shall 
we  not  give  ?  "  The  rest  of  the  narrative  is  quickly 
sketched,  and  remarkably  graphic.  In  the  conclu 
sion  lie  is  shorter  than  Matthew  and  Luke. 

Ver.  13.  And  they  send  unto  Him. — Thos» 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  the  Sanhedrim, 
are  intended.  But  Matthew  represents  w:th  proprie 
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THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDING   TO   MARK. 


ty  the  Pharisees  as  the  most  active  in  the  transac 
tion. — To  catch  Him. — 'Aypcvtiv  refers  primarily  to 
the  chase. 

Ver.  15.  Shall  we  give  ?— Important  applica 
tion  of  the  question  to  their  conduct.  They  appear, 
moreover,  anxious  to  place  the  negation  in  His 
mouth. 

Ver.  17.  The  things  that  are  Caesar's.— The 
order  of  the  words  in  Mark  is  peculiar ;  the  construc 
tion  is  more  cautious,  and  yet  more  lively. — And 
they  marvelled  at  Him.— The  young  aristocratic 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  capital  had  not,  in 
its  pride,  expected  such  a  blow  from  the  Galilcean 
Rabbi.  Matthew  informs  us  that  they  felt  themselves 
overcome :  in  Mark  this  is  implied. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  Matthew. 

2.  The  feigned  alliance  of  hostile  parties  against 
Christ,  a  measure  of  the  greatness  of  their  hatred 
to  Christ.     Mark  has  already  (ch.  iii.  6)  recorded  the 
decision  of  the  alliance.     Compare  the  friendship  of 
Pilate  and  Herod,  as  recorded  in  Luke. 

3.  Students  and  young  nobles  are  often  caught  in 
the  dangerous  currents  of  their  day.     They  are  often, 
through  their  warm,  generous  feelings,  misled  and 
deceived. 

4.  Christ  remains  unmoved  by  the  excitement ; 
and  what  was  confused,  becomes,  by  a  reference  to 
manifest  right,  disentangled. 

5.  The  word  of  Christ  undermined,  further,  the 
alliance  between  the  two  allied  hostile  parties.     The 
Pharisees  were  not  willing  to  give  to  the  Emperor 
what  belonged  to  him ;    the  Herodians  gave  not  to 
God  what  was  God's,  not  even  in  appearance. 


HOMILETICAL  AND   PRACTICAL. 

See  the  notes  on  Matthew. — Perfect  rest  and  calm 
ness  is  the  perfect  action  and  quickness  of  the  spirit. 
— The  spiritual  presence  of  Christ  fills  the  present 
with  the  might  of  eternity. — How  a  stream  of  light 
from  Christ  can  become  a  piercing  lightning-flash. — 
Hypocrisy,  the  original  sin  of  an  impure  patriotism 


and  feeling  of  false  freedom.— The  majesty  witfc 
which  Christ  investigates  the  rights  of  Cicsar:  1. 
The  free  examination ;  2.  the  just  recognition  ;  3 
the  holy  reservation.— Christ  and  the  young  nobilitj 
of  Jerusalem :  1.  How  little  they  knew  ;  2.  how  roy 
ally  He  revealed  Himself  to  them. — Students  and  ear 
nest  youths  often  the  unconscious  and  deceived  tools 
of  impure  endeavors. — Divine  simplicity  and  integrity, 
always  triumphant  over  human  and  devilish  cunning.' 
— Speak  the  truth  without  seeking  to  please  or  to  in 
jure  any  one. — Amazement  may  form,  particularly 
with  youthful  and  deceived  minds,  the  beginning  of 
wisdom. 

STAKKE  :  —  Nova  Bibl.  Tub. :  —  The  meanest 
kind  of  persecutors  betake  themselves  to  the  secular 
authority. — Truth  must  frequently  find  that  hypo 
critical  professors  unite  with  worldlings  against  her. 
— HEDINGER: — Every  station  has  its  rights.  Fear 
God.  Honor  the  king:  1  Pet.  ii.  17. — CANSTEIN  : — 
The  Pharisees  nattered  the  Lord  to  destroy  Him : 
He,  however,  put  them  to  shame  to  bring  them  to 
salvation. — BRAUNE  : — Those  who,  from  their  knowl 
edge,  should  have  been  the  friends  of  truth,  are  the 
first  in  enmity  against  the  King  of  truth.  (Pharisees 
and  Herodians.)  No  one  should  allow  himself  to  be 
employed  to  vex  others  :  this  is  especially  the  duty 
of  young  persons  towards  noble,  venerable  men. — 
They  thought  He  had  within  Him  the  spark  of  vanity, 
and  that  He  would  destroy  Himself  in  His  zeal  for 
God's  honor  and  His  own  personal  dignity,  which 
they  presented  in  combination.  So  do  men  strive  to 
entangle  one  another  by  praise. — See  Braune's  ex 
tract  from  CLAUDIUS'  Asmwt,  p.  316. 

SCHLEIERMACHER  : — It  were  a  different  case  if  ye 
had  never  received  the  money,  if  ye  had  perilled 
blood  and  life  for  independence  ;  but  if  ye  have  suf 
fered  the  halter  to  be  bound  round  your  neck,  and 
have  not  made  any  opposition,  then  bear  the  yoke.— 
Ye  are  giving  your  approval  to  the  external  regula 
tions  under  which  ye  are  living,  as  is  sufficiently  evi 
dent  from  your  use  of  the  money. — (God,  what  is 
God's.)  He  would  remind  them  that  they  had  other 
wealth,  and  were  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
same. — They  should  distinguish  between  the  tribu 
tary  condition  and  the  spiritual. — GOSSNER  : — Out  of 
hypocrisy  they  state  the  truth,  in  order  to  overthrow 
the  truth. 


4.  T/te  Attack  of  the  Sadducees,  and  their  Overthrow.     VERS.  18-27. 
(Parallels:  Matt.  xxii.  23-33;  Luke  xx.  27-40.) 

18  Then  come  unto  him  the  Sadducees,  which  say  there  is  no  resurrection;  and  they 

19  asked  him,  saying,  Master,  Moses  wrote  unto  us,  If  a  man's  brother  die,  and  leave  his1 
wife  behind  him,  and  leave  no  children,  that  his  brother  should  take  his  wife,  and  raise 

20  up  seed  unto  his  brother.     Now  there  were  seven2  brethren:  and  the  h'rst  took  a  wife,- 

21  and  dying  left  no  seed.     And  the  second  took  her,  and  died,  neither  left  he3  any  seed: 

22  and  the  third  likewise.     And  the  seven  had  her.  and  left  no  seed:4  last  of  all  the  wo» 

23  man  died  also.     In  the  resurrection  therefore,  when  they  shall  rise,  whose  wife  shall 

24  she  be  of  them?  for  the  seven  had  her  to  wife.     And  Jesus  answering,  said  unto  them, 
Do  ye  not  therefore  err,  because  ye  know  not  the  scriptures,  neither  tiie  power  of  God? 

25  For  when  they  shall  rise5  from  the  dead,  they  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage; 

26  but  are  as  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven.     And  as  touching  the  dead,  that  they  rise; 
have  ye  not  read  in  the  book  of  Moses,  how  in  the  bush  God  spake  unto  him,  saying,  I 


CHAP.  XII.  18-27. 
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27  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ?     He  is  not 
the  God  of  the  dead,  but  the  God4  of  the  living:  ye  therefore  do  greatly  err. 

f1  Ver.  19. — The  avrou  after  yvvaixa  is  omitted  by  B.,  C.,  L.,  A.,  Meyer.] 

["  Ver.  20.— After  wrd,  Elzevir  and  1-Yitzscho  have  ovv ;  it  is  not  found  in  A.,  B.,  C.,  E.,  F.,  L.] 

[3  Ver.  21.— Instead  of  xcCi  ovSe  auros  a^xe,  B.,  C.,  L.,  Tischondorf  read  /ui,  , 

*  Ver.  22. — The  reading,  (tat  oi  eirra 


re'pfia,  [omitting  eAa/3o 
ported  by  B.,  C.,  L.,  A.,  [Tischendorf];  but  tlie  demands  of  th 


xuiV  and  the  second  KOI',]  is  strongly  sup. 

r _,  _.,  _.,         _.,  L , .'he  context  go  to  strengthen  the  Codd.  which  give  the  othel 

reading.    That  no  seed  was  left  by  the  seven,  is  in  and  for  itself  of  no  importance ;  it  is  merely  the  occasion  of  the  seven 
taking  the  same  woman  to  wife. 

•  Ver.  23.—* OTO.V  du-aorwo-i  is  omitted  by  B.,  C.,  L.,  A.    Lachmann  puts  it  in  parenthesis;  Cod.  A.,  &c.,  support  itj 
and  the  consideration,  that  its  omission  is  easier  to  account  for  than  its  insertion,  is  an  additional  argument  in  favor  of 

«  Ver.  27.— 0«k  is  wanting  with  &vruv  in  A.,  B.,  C.,  D.,  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  and  Tischendorf.    [Tischendorf  omit* 
duels  o\n,  after  B.,  C.,  L.,  A.] 

work,  or  should  present  Himself  as  an  enthusiast, 
and  yield  up  to  the  profane  world  the  secret  of  His 
hope.  Christ  sent  the  especially  "  wise "  home  as 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 


See  Matthew,  and  the  parallel  in  Luke. — In  this 
section,  Mark's  individuality  appears  only  in  the 
more  pictorial  description  of  the  seven  successive 
marriages  ;  in  special  supplemental  strokes  ;  in  the 
more  positive  tracing  of  the  error  of  the  Sadducees 
up  to  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  and  to 
unbelief;  and  in  the  final  statement,  Ye  therefore 
do  greatly  err.  While  the  immediate  effect  of 
Christ's  word  is  not  presented  till  the  Evangelist 
comes  to  relate  the  next  history. 


Ver.  23.   When  they  shall  rise.— The  in 


diate,  special  reference  is  to  the  seven, 
doubt  is  also  expressed. 


Perhaps 


Ver.  26.  How  in  the  bush ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
the  appropriate  passage,  where  the  thorn-bush  is 
ppoken  of — which  ye  will  find  something  of  a  thorn- 
bush. 


DOCTRINAL  AND   ETHICAL. 


1.  Comp.   Matthew,  and   the   conclusion  of  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  Resurrection  of  the  body,  etc.    John 
v. ;    1  Cor.  xv. ;    2  Cor.  v. ;    Dan.  xii.,  etc.     Comp. 
the  doctrine  of  the  Scripture  on  the  Resurrection,  as 
unfolded  in  the  works  upon  Biblical  Theology,  and 
the  teaching  of  the  Church  as  given  in  works  on 
Dogmatics  ;    the  hopes  of  immortality  cherished  by 
the  nations,  recorded  in  histories  of  religion.     Comp. 
the  proofs  of  an  immortality.     The  writings  bearing 
on  the  topic  from  PLATO'S  Phccdo  down. 

2.  Unbelief  has  always  two  springs  :  1.  The  want 
of  historic  faith  (Ye  know  not  the  Scriptures) ;    2. 
the  want  of  personal  faith  (Ye  know  not  the  power 
of  God). 

3.  Belief  in  immortality  and  belief  in  angels,  or 
a  world  of  spirits,  are  most  intimately  united :    so 
also  the  respectively  opposed  elements  of  unbelief. 

4.  Unbelief  is,  on  the  one  hand,  united  with  rude 
Bensuality  ("  marrying  "  in  that  world  too) ;  and,  on 
the  other,  with  a  wild  phantasy  (indulging  in  phan 
tasies  upon  the  future  state),  and  a  carnal  view  of 
the  uniformity  obtaining  throughout  God's  universe 
(tout  comme  chez  nous). 

5.  Unbelief,  which  attacks  one  part  of  the  truth, 
understands  nothing  of  that  part  upon  which  it  in 
tends  to  support  itself  in  attacking. 

6.  They  tempted  the  Lord  to  the  abandonment 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection,  or  to  the  retaining 
of  it,  coupled  with  polygamy  in  the  future  as  its  con 
sequence.     They  supposed,  He  must  either  state  an 
absurdity,  or  be  struck  dumb  by  their  supposed  dc- 
ductio  ad  absurdum.     But  they  had  political  designs 
in  addition.     Comp.  Matthew.     They  intended  that, 
oy  a  denial  of  the  resurrection,  He  should  deny  His 


the  especially  "  foolish. 


nOMLLETICAL  AND   PEACTICAL. 

Comp.  Matthew. — The  Sadducees  constitute  the 
historical  counter-picture  to  the  Pharisees. — The  Sad 
ducees,  the  deniers  of  immortality,  are  immortal. — 
They  invented  an  improbable,  indecent  tale  to  deny 
a  most  trustworthy  and  glorious  reality. — They  find 
in  the  Bible  a  thorny  bush  indeed,  but  not  the  burn 
ing  bush. — The  sentimental  expectations  of  a  bodily 
sight  and  possession  are  not  tenable :  1.  Too  great 
for  the  reason  ;  2.  for  faith  too  little  ;  3.  for  both 
preposterous. — The  external  revelation  is  not  in  itself 
weak  through  too  strong  faith,  but  through  credulity 
springing  from  too  little  faith,  which  believes,  1. 
Many  things,  but  not  much  ;  2.  the  extraordinary, 
but  not  the  miraculous  ;  3.  the  spectral,  but  not  the 
spiritual ;  4.  the  earthly  hi  heavenly  hue  and  dress, 
but  not  the  heavenly  as  the  glorification  of  the 
earthly. — The  Sadducees  and  their  faith:  I.  How 
they  attack  faith  (while  they  propound  the  most  im 
probable  views),  either,  1.  with  an  improper  explana 
tion  of  Scripture  and  of  the  law,  2.  with  an  improper 
picture  of  life,  and  3.  with  an  improper  view  of  the 
world;  or,  1.  with  improper  reasoning,  2.  with  im 
proper  wit.  II.  How  faith  replies:  with,  1.  a  deeper 
exposition  of  Scripture,  2.  higher  pictures  of  life,  3. 
a  holier  contemplation  of  the  world  in  the  light  of 
God. — They  say,  our  unbelief  comes  from  our  know 
ing  :  He  says,  it  comes  from  your  not  knowing. — 
The  belief  in  the  angels  makes  the  belief  in  the  res 
urrection  a  necessity. — One  truth  of  faith  explains 
and  strengthens  another. — Unbelief  in  immortality  a 
radical  error:  1.  A  positive  confusion;  2.  a  positive 
mistake. 

QUESXEL  : — The  devil  gives  the  Christian  no  rest. 
If  one  temptation  does  not  entangle,  another  is  tried ; 
hence  watchfulness  is  essential. — HEDINGER  : — Pre 
formed  opinions  constitute  a  hindrance  to  the  truth. 
— Oh  that  there  were  none  among  Christians  who 
doubt  the  resurrection  !  If  they  venture  not  to  ac 
knowledge  their  doubt,  they  manifest  nevertheless  bj 
their  deeds  that  they  believe  in  no  other  life. — The 
thoughts  of  carnal  men  regarding  the  heavenly  life 
are  carnal  and  disreputable. — CANSTEIN  : — Christiana 
must  stir  themselves  up,  in  thinking  of  the  eternal 
life,  to  separate  themselves  ever  more  and  more  from 
the  lusts  of  the  body  and  fleshly-mindedness. 

BRAUNK: — It  was  the  extreme  fleshly-minded 
(the  Sadducees)  who  could  not  comprehend  the  reali 
ty  and  truth  of  the  spiritual  world. — The  Gospel  of 
the  Risen  One  has  brought  forward  more  clearly  foi 
the  spirit  of  man  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  hop* 
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of  resurrection,  of  which  we  have  frequent  relations 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  where  the  Sadducees 
repeatedly  appear  as  foes. — The  Saviour  unites  the 
Scriptures  and  the  power  of  God.  Hence  comes  Au 
gustine's  statement,  The  more  we  see  of  the  Scrip 
ture,  the  more  we  die  to  the  world ;  the  more  we 
live  to  the  world,  the  less  we  see. — "  Reason  digs 
beside  (Scripture),  Frivolity  stalks  by,  and  Pride 
flies  away  over"  (Zinzendorf).  Many  of  the  Rabbis 
dreamed  of  marriages  according  to  passages  in  the 
prophets,  as  Isa.  Ixv.  20,  23,  where  we  read  of  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  ;  and  this  was  not  once 
deemed  base  by  the  Pharisees. — Of  marriage,  accord 
ingly,  that  alone  remains  which  was  spiritual,  just  as 
•ex  in  regard  to  physical  distinctions  is  lost,  and  that 


alone  remains  which  had  spiritually  been  developed 
for  the  distinction  between  sexes,  consisting  in  tha 
development  of  what  relates  to  .spirit,  and  in  that 
which  lays  hold  of  the  mind's  most  inner  nature, 
continues  undoubtedly  for  ever. — Death  breaks  all 
bands,  but  destroys  not  existence. 

BIUEGEK  : — He  who  has  not  in  various  ways  ex 
perienced  that  God  is  the  Living  One,  cannot  from 
the  heart  believe  in  any  resurrection.  Is  God  called 
the  God  of  Abraham  ?  much  more  must  He  be  called 
the  God  of  Jesus  Christ,  John  v.  29  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  19 ; 
Rom.  xiv.  8. 

GOSSNER  : — One  sort  of  evil  men  after  another 
come  to  Jesus  to  trouble  Him,  to  tempt  Him,  instead 
of  seeking  their  salvation  from  Him. 


5.  The  Scribe,  first  tempting,  then  ftalfwon.     VERS.  28-34. 
(Parallels :  Matt.  xxii.  34-40 ;  Luke  xx.  39.) 

28  And  one  of  the  scribes  came,  and  having  heard  them  reasoning  together,  and  per 
ceiving1  that  he  had  answered  them  well,  asked  him,  Which  is  the  first  commandment 

29  of  all  ?    And  Jesus  answered  him,  The  first  of  all  the  commandments  is,2  Hear,  O  Israel ; 

30  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord :  And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  mind,3  and  with  all  thy  strength.     This  w 

31  the  first  commandment,4     And  the  second  is  like,  namely  this,6  Thou  shalt  love  thy 

32  neighbour  as  thyself:  there  is  none  other  commandment  greater  than  these.     And  the 
scribe  said  unto  him,  Well,  Master,  thou  hast  said  the  truth :  for  there  is  one  God;6  and 

33  there  is  none  other  but  he :  And  to  love  him  with  all  the  heart,  and  with  all  the  under 
standing,  and  with  all  the  soul,7  and  with  all  the  strength,  and  to  love  his  neighbour  aa 

34  himself,  is  more  than  all  whole  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices.     And  when  Jesus  saw 
that  he  answered  discreetly,  he  said  unto  him,  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 
God.     And  no  man  after  that  durst  ask  him  any  question. 

f1  Ver.  28.— Lachmann  reads  iSuv  for  «5o>9,  after  C.,  D.,  L.] 
a  Ver.  29. — Many  variations.    Tischendorf,  adopting  B 
•KTOA^,  after  A.  and  Minusculi. 
[3  Ver.  30.— Tischcndorf,  folk 
«  Ver.  30.-A£ 

Lachmann,  and  the  majority  of  the  MSS.,  return  o^ota  aCrnj. 
[•  Ver.  32.— The  best  MSS.  omit  ®e<k  after  e<™.] 
[7  Ver.  33.— Tischendorf,  following  B.,  L.,  A.,  omits  KCU  cf  oArjs 


B.,  L.,  A.,  reads  on  Kpian)  ftrriv ;  Grieshach,  on  irpwnj  iravrmt 

ins;  D.  and  some  Minusculi  and  Versions,  omits  icai  ef  SAijs  TJJS  Siavoi'as.] 
cr.  30. — Ay-ri}  jrpuJTT)  ei-roA^  omitted  by  Tischendorf,  following  B.,  E.,  L.,  A. ;  retained  by  A.,  I).,  &c. 
*  Ver.  31.— Tischendorf  reads  simply  ieure'pa  av-n),  and  so  B.,  L.,  A. ;  this  means,  "this  is  the  second  in  importance." 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

Comp.  Matthew. — The  peculiarities  of  Mark : 
Matthew  causes  the  tempting  Pharisees,  who  were 
for  the  moment  influenced  by  friendly  feelings  to 
wards  the  Lord  because  He  had  put  the  Sadducees 
to  silence,  to  advance;  while  Mark  brings  forward 
into  the  light  their  representative,  a  well-meaning 
scribe,  whom  Matthew  designates  more  specifically 
as  a  lawyer.  Matthew  emphasizes  the  temptation, 
Mark  the  questioning ;  and,  in  addition,  the  transac 
tion  is  clothed  in  a  much  richer  form  than  in  the 
Gospel  by  Matthew.  The  statement  of  Jesus  is  first 
introduced,  that  the  greatest  commandment  is  to 
hear  that  God  is  one,  as  therefrom  proceeds  the  unity 
of  the  commandment  of  love  out  of  the  unity  or  ab 
solute  simplicity  of  the  entire  inner  life.  To  this 
succeeds  the  joyful  assent  of  the  scribe,  and  his  well- 
nigh  literal  repetition  of  the  Lord's  words.  And, 
lastly,  the  recognition  by  Christ  that  he  had  an 
swered  discreetly  ;  to  which  the  declaration  is  ap 
pended,  that  he  was  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of 


•ijs  "f'vx^s.    Meyer  defends  the  reading.! 

God.  The  observation  that  the  Jews  dared  not  ques 
tion  further,  forms  the  conclusion  of  this  section  in 
Mark.  Luke  appends  this  remark  to  the  question 
of  the  Sadducees,  Matthew  to  the  counter-question 
of  Christ.  Considering  the  meaning,  these  three 
narratives  form  but  one  whole.  For,  after  the  Sad 
ducees  had  been  defeated,  the  hope  to  overcome 
Him  was  already  destroyed.  The  temptation  here 
narrated  was  only  an  ambiguous  after-game,  prob 
ably  half  devoted  to  the  attempt  of  inducing  Christ 
to  allow  Himself,  in  spite  of  all,  to  be  won  over  as  a 
partisan  to  the  party  of  the  Pharisees.  But  when 
Jesus  had  put  His  counter-question,  to  which  no  re 
ply  could  be  given,  the  mouths  of  His  opponents 
were  finally  closed.  Upon  the  allegation  of  .Meyer, 
that  a  difference  exists  between  Mark  and  Matthew, 
comp.  Note  to  Matthew's  account. 

Ver.  28.  The  first  commandment  of  all.—- 
The  first,  and  that  in  the  sense  of  the  chief  impor 
tance.  See  Note  upon  Matthew.  "  The  Jews  enu- 
merated  six  hundred  and  thirteen  ordinances ;  three 
hundred  and  sixty-five  prohibitions,  according  to  the 
days  of  the  year;  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
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commandments,  according  to  the  parts  of  the  body. 
The  Pharisees  distinguished  between  lesser  and  great 
er  commandments."  Braune. 

Ver.  29.  Hear,  O  Israel ;  The  Lord :  Deut. 
vi.  4,  5. — Jesus  gives  the  introduction  to  the  ten 
commandments  as  the  first  command  itself,  not  in  so 
far  as  it  forms  one  of  the  commandments,  but  in  so 
far  as  it  is  the  principle  of  the  commandments, — 
finding  its  full  exposition  in  the  words :  And  thou 
shall  love,  etc.  The  inner  idea  of  the  introduction 
has  been  explained  already  in  Deuteronomy,  from 
which  the  citation  is  drawn.  Directly  in  opposition 
to  this  qualitative  conception,  the  modern  Jews 
reckon,  according  to  their  division,  the  words  :  Hear, 
0  Israel,  etc.,  quantitatively,  as  the  first  command 
ment.  Upon  this  division,  as  well  as  generally  upon 
the  various  divisions  of  the  decalogue,  comp.  GEFF- 
KEN,  Ueber  die  verxchicdene  Einthciiung  des  Deka- 
logits,  Hamburgh,  1838,  p.  9  seq.  "  This  principle  of 
all  duties  was  termed  specially,  nx"np,or  some 
times,  after  the  initial  word,  jnaoj ;  and  the  words 
were  usually  recited  daily,  night  and  morning ;  see 
VITRINGA,  aynagoga  Judaica,  2,  3,  15  ;  BUXTORF, 
Syn.  9."  Meyer. 

Ver.  30.  With  all  thy  heart.— The  Hebrew 
text  has  the  three  following  specifications  :  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
strength  (ijx^'  a  might  which  Ls  at  once  the  mani 
festing  of  strength,  and  employing  of  strength  ;  Ge- 
senius,  robnrt  vehemenlia).  Instead  of  the  first  word, 
heart,  the  Septuagiut  reads,  Sidvoia  ;  the  second  is 
of  the  same  tenor ;  and  the  third  it  properly  renders 
SiW/iut.  Christ's  quotation,  as  given  by  Matthew, 
follows  the  original  text  in  the  first  and  second 
word,  heart,  soul;  but  substitutes,  with  a  fulness  of 
meaning,  for  the  third,  Sidvoia,  the  moral  might  of 
consciousness,  of  will.  In  Mark,  the  one  word  is 
expressed  by  two,  Sidvoia  and  jV^us  (=  ixa).  On 
the  contrary,  in  Mark,  the  scribe  divides  the  first 
conception  (heart)  into  two,  KapSia  and  <riW<m ; 
while  the  lawyer,  in  the  narrative  in  Luke  x.  27, 
where  we  have  a  similar,  though  not  identical,  inter 
view,  speaks  as  Jesus  here  does.  Only  iVx^s  pre 
cedes  Stiivoia.  From  all  this,  it  is  evident  that  a 
freer  mode  of  handling  the  Old  Testament  text  pre 
vailed  in  the  apostolic  circle ;  moreover,  it  is  worthy 
of  being  noted  that  no  Gospel  contains  the  5iW,ui? 
of  the  Septuag  nt.  Whether  the  differences  are  only 
"  variations  of  the  Greek  tradition,"  occasioned  by 
the  habit  of  quoting  from  memory,  or  different  points 
of  view,  is  doubtful.  In  any  case,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  the  philosophizing  Scptuagint  has  explained 
KapSia  by  Sidvoia ;  while,  according  to  Matthew, 
Christ,  spiritualizing  tVxu*,  gives  its  force  as  Staj/oia, 
which  is  preceded  by  the  heart  and  soul.  Mark  and 
Luke  exegetically  unite  Sidvota  and  lax"*-  The  law 
yer,  to  indicate  his  legal  stand-point,  adds  to  (co/,8i'a, 
which  the  Septuagint  had  converted  into  Stdvota,  the 
ffiWuir.  Upon  biblical  psychology  (upon  which 
Roos,  Beck,  and  Delitzsch  have  written),  comp.  Note 
upon  Matthew. 

Ver.  33.  With  all  thy  understanding.— Signi 
fication  of  the  intelligence,  as  it  develops  into  under 
standing. 

Burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices. — Ps.  li. ;  1 
Bam.  xv.  22 ;  Hos.  vi.  6.  This  very  comparison 
proved  that  the  lawyer  was  overcome  by  an  emotion 
of  courageous  faith,  the  giving  utterance  to  which 
might  have  easily  caused  offence  to  his  companions. 
.  t  was  in  this  situation  a  testimony. 


Ver.  34.  Discreetly,  vowtx^  '•  witn  knowledge 
and  understanding.  —  Attic,  vovittxAvrus  ;  the  oppo 
site,  a&porui. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  remarks  upon  Matthew.  —  From  the  unity 
and  spiritual  harmony  of  God  proceeds  the  essential 
unity  of  His  law  in  one  principle  —  love.     This  prin 
ciple  has  already  been  brought  into  view  in  Deuter 
onomy.     The  true  covenant-God,  as  the  one  God  and 
the  one  Lord  over  hearts  and  in  them,  —  this  makea 
one  life-experience,  one  life-motive,  love.    So  appears 
the  royal  law  as  given  by  James  (ch.  ii.  8)  and  Paul 
(Rom.  xiii.  10).     Upon  the  element  of  temptation  in 
this  question,  comp.  Note  on  Matthew.     In  the  pa«« 
sage  before  ?w,  rciiyion  is  declared  to  be  the  central, 
concentrated  direction  of  the  whole  man,  especially  of 
his  soufs  powers,  to  the  one  God. 

2.  The  man,  in  whose  inward  parts  the  law  of 
God  has  been  by  love  inscribed,  loves  at  first  from 
the  heart,  in  the  very  core  of  his  being  ;   next,  not 
withstanding  the  varying  frames  of  his  soul,  in  hifl 
soul  likewise,  in  the  disposition  of  his  soul  life;  and 
then  in  his  practical  intelligence  or  mode  of  thought, 
—  in  the  practical  resolutions  and  purposes  of  his  life, 
with  which  all  the  powers  of  his  lite  (as  members 
and  instruments  of  righteousness)  enter  into,  and  are 
spent  in,  the  service  of  love. 

3.  BRAUNK:  —  These  two   commandments    point 
to  the  two  tables  of  the  law.     Upon  the  first  are  five 
laws,  concerning  God's  glory,  God's  likeness,  God's 
name,  God's  day,  God's  representatives;    upon  the 
second,  five  concerning  person  and  life,  marriage  and 
household    peace,    goods    and   chattels,  honor   and 
right,  and  the  heart  of  man.     The  two  tables   are 
one;   containing  the  commandments  of  one,  insep 
arable,  heavenly  law  of  love. 

4.  To  be  rational  (discreet),  the  Lord  here  calls, 
not  to  be  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.     The  reason, 

deally  conceived,  is  the  faculty  of  understanding  or 
perceiving  the  divine  in  its  ideas.  This  faculty  per 
ceives  the  idea  of  love  in  the  law.  Discretion  and 
subtilty  mark  the  contrast  between  the  true  and  false 
use  of  reason. 

5.  Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  — 
He  who  recognizes  the  law  in  its  spiritual  meaning, 
and  in  opposition  to  external  forms  and  ceremonies 

more  than  burnt-offerings  and  sacrifices),  is  on  the 
road  of  the  Spirit  (rational  in  a  moral  sense),  and  on. 
the  way  of  return  from  self-righteousness  and  of 
turning  back  to  self  knowledge,  which  conditions  the 

ntrance  into  the  kingdom  founded  by  Christ.  Not 
far  from,  that  is,  near.  What  was  still  wanting  was, 
the  full  surrender  to  his  conviction,  or  the  actual  fol 
lowing  of  Jesus.  Tin's  transaction  is,  accordingly, 
a  sign  and  presage  of  Christ's  victory  in  the  centre 
of  His  enemy's  camp. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  Matthew. — The  three  unities  In  religion,  a 
type  of  the  Trinity  of  the  one  God  :  1.  The  one  God ; 
2.  the  one  faith  (giving  heed  to  Christ's  word) ;  8. 
;he  one  commandment. — The  unity  of  God  is  not 
mere  individuality,  nor  singleness,  but  chiefly,  His 
being  alone  and  His  being  one,  to  which  the  unity  of 
man  in  the  simplicity  of  the  faith  must  correspond. 
— Man  is  really  a  unity  in  obedience,  when  his  innel 
ife,  in  the  trinity  of  heart  (feeling),  of  soul  (the  wilty 
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and  of  reason  or  intelligence,  is  at  one  with  itself  and 
with  God's  word. — Unity  and  trinity,  the  secret  of 
alt  spiritual  life :  1.  Of  the  highest  life  above  us ; 
2.  of  the  deepest  life  within  us;  3.  of  the  richest  life 
around  us. — In  the  true  love  of  God  and  his  neigh 
bor,  man  would  re-obtain  his  true  self-love,  and  re 
cover  from  his  diseased  self-love. — Thou  art  not  far 
from  the  kingdom  of  God ;  or,  the  tempter  trans 
formed  into  the  disciple.  Or  a  meaning-fraught 
word, — i.  of  recognition,  2.  of  warning,  3.  of  encour 
agement. — Christ  explained  in  the  temple-court,  in 
the  circle  of  those  who  hated  Him,  the  great  law  of 
love,  as  He  upon  the  night  of  betrayal  instituted  the 
meal  of  love,  and  upon  Golgotha  overcame  the  curse 
of  the  entire  world-hate,  by  His  act,  by  His  suffering, 
and  by  His  sacrifice  of  love. 

CANSTEIN  : — Good  men  may  be  often  so  misled 
as  to  permit  themselves  to  be  employed  against 
Christ :  for  such  we  must  have  compassion,  pray  for 
them,  and  endeavor  to  deliver  them. — QUESNKL  : — 
True  religion  consists  in  hearing,  believing,  and  lov 
ing. — As  thou  lovest  thyself,  so  act  with  thy  neigh 
bor. — HEDINGER  : — Who  can  withstand  the  truth  ? 
Where  but  a  little  good-will  is  found,  it  pierces 
through.  But  ah !  how  hard  the  hearts  that  strive 
against  her ! — OSIAXDER  : — External  ceremonies  are 
no  doubt  good ;  but  where  they  are  found  without 
love,  they  are  only  a  mantle  covering  secret  sin,  and 
will  be  rejected  by  God. — Bill  Wirt.  .-—Courage, 
ye  teachers  and  preachers !  God  moves  the  heart  of 
many  a  one,  who  has  not  known  the  fact,  in  a  ser 
mon,  so  that  he  goes  forth  better  than  he  came  in. — 
He  who  recognizes  the  worth  of  love,  and  what  it  is, 
•j&  near  the  kingdom  of  God ;  but  he  who  has  ex 
perienced  love,  is  in  it.— HEDINGER  :— Whosoever  is, 
in  the  beginning,  obedient  and  true  to  the  divine  lead 
ings  of  grace,  of  him  is  there  hope  that  he  is  won.— 
He  who  is  near,  is  not  therefore  within  the  kingdom, 
Matt.  vii.  13.— CANSTEIN:— Truth  conquers.— QUES- 
KEL  : — A  silence  of  contentedness  and  obedience  is  a 
wholesome  silence ;  but  that  of  rude  ignorance  and 
obstinacy  is  a  damning  silence. 

RIEGER: — Upon  the  commandment  of  love  to 
God  and  to  our  neighbor  is  all  dependent ;  and  yet 
God,  on  account  of  man's  lost  state,  could  not  leave 
all  to  be  dependent  on  this  alone,  but  had  to  reveal 
many  other,  special,  explicit  commandments,  and 


make  us  conscious  of  our  captivity  to  sin  by  them. 
Not  till  that  institution  (these  laws)  has  fulfilled  its 
part,  can  we  be  brought  by  the  grace  of  Christ  undei 
the  law  of  the  Spirit. 

Lisco : — All  external  sacrifices  are  only  weak 
types  of  the  one  perfect  sacrifice,  the  perfect  surren 
der  of  the  heart  to  God. — With  thy  earnest  moraj 
striving,  thou  art  upon  the  way  by  which  the  king 
dom  of  God  may  be  reached ;  for  thou  recognizes* 
the  existence  of  true  piety,  and  deceivest  thyself  not 
with  an  external  righteousness  by  works.  The  en 
trance  is  by  faith  alone  in  the  Saviour,  who  is  the 
Way,  John  xiv.  6. — GERLACH: — Through  a  living 
acquaintance  with  God's  law,  through  heartfelt  affec 
tion  for  its  chief  commandment,  love,  man  cornea 
near  to  the  kingdom  ;  but  to  come  into  the  kingdom, 
he  needs  the  knowledge  of  God,  by  which  alone  the 
conflict  between  pleasure  in  the  law,  and  its  constant 
transgression,  can  be  stopped. — BRAUNE  : — God  is 
one,  says  Paul,  Gal.  iii.  20,  to  prove  that  law  and 
promise  are  eternally  one.  So,  too,  says  the  Lord 
here,  in  that  He  calls  to  His  support  the  fundamen 
tal  doctrine  of  the  law :  Hear,  Israel,  etc.  It  is  al 
ways  the  heart  upon  which  God  first  looks. — The 
second  command  is  the  proof  of  the  first.  "  If 
a  man  say,  I  love  God,"  etc.,  1  John  iv.  20. — God 
says,  No  God  beside  Me ;  but  man  must  say,  Other 
men  beside  me. — On  God's  account  we  are  bound 
to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves. — Thou  shalt :  it  i3 
accordingly  no  merit  if  thou  do  so  ;  but  it  is  sin  if 
thou  neglect.  Thou  shalt  perfectly :  It  is  not  a  por 
tion  which  suffices.  This  must  drive  us  to  Him  who 
fulfilled  this  law,  and  helps  us  to  fulfil.— The  Master 
gives  measured  praise :  of  beautiful  views  and  fine  dec 
larations  He  never  makes  too  much,  but  recognizes 
these  in  all  relations  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage 
to  progress. — Let  each  take  heed,  that  in  his  case 
the  separation  between  knowing  and  doing,  between 
the  acknowledgment  of  the  faith  and  the  work  of 
faith,  become  not  fixed,  and  ever  grow  more  terrible. 

SCHLEIERMACHER  : — See  his  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  p. 
765  ff. — BRIEGKR: — To  love  God,  who  is  the  Love 
and  the  Life,  is  to  live  godly.  But  he  who  lives  in 
and  with  God,  or  godly,  loves  also  what  God  loves. 
— Love  is  the  only  self-sacrifice,  and  it  is  the  only 
sacrifice  that  God  wishes. — GOSSNER  : — One  God,  one 
heart,  one  love. 


6.  The  decisive  Counter-question  put  by  the  Lord  to  the  Scribes.     VERS.  35-37. 
(Parallels :  Matt.  xxii.  41-16 ;  Luke  xx.  41-44.) 

35  And  Jesus  answered  and  said,  while  he  taught  in  the  temple,  How  say  the  scribes 

36  that  Christ  is  the  son  of  David?     For  David  himself  said  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  The  Lord 
said1  to  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand,  till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool. 

37  David  therefore2  himself  calleth  him  Lord;  and  whence  is  he  then  his  son?     Arid  the 
common  people  heard  him  gladly. 

[>  Ver.  36.— Some  MSS.  read  Ae'-yei  ("the  Lord  said")  instead  of  flrrev ;  Meyer  asserts  that  flirev  comes  froir  Matthew 
Luke,  and  the  cited  passage  in  the  1'salm.] 

[*  Ver.  37. — The  ovv  is  wanting  in  B.,  D.,  L.,  A.,  Syriac,  Tischendorf ;  bracketed  by  Lachrnann.] 

tempting  questions  of  His  enemies,  addressed  to  the 

EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL.  Pharisees,  is  brought  forward  by  Matthew  in  all  ita 

historic  importance  as  the  decisive,  concluding  inter- 

See  Matthew,  and  the  parallels  in  Luke. — The     rogation  put  to  the  Pharisees.     In  Matthew,  accord* 
^••oat  counter-question  which   Jesus,   after  all  the     ingly,  this  question  has  the  form  of  a  discussion  ol 


CHAP.  XII.  35-87. 


rabbinical  disputation  ;  and  without  doubt  this  is  the 
original,  historical  form  of  the  matter.  Much  of  this 
external  form  has  been  rubbed  away  by  Mark ;  yet 
he  points  out  by  the  words,  "  Jesus  answered,"  that 
the  statement  contained  a  reply  to  some  question 
already  put,  with  a  view  to  try  the  Lord.  Conse 
quently  the  last  is  referred  to.  In  this  way,  the 
preceding  discussion  also  gains  a  new  illustration  ; 
for  which,  consult  the  explanation  of  this  last  temp 
tation.  Mark,  in  allowing  the  form  of  the  disputation 
to  pass  unnoticed,  causes  Christ's  spiritual  triumph 
to  stand  out  all  the  more  strongly  to  the  view ;  just 
us  he  presented  the  preceding  narrative  likewise 
from  its  bright  side. 

Ver.  35.  While  He  taught  in  the  temple. 
— The  last  address  Christ  made  to  the  Pharisees  was 
a  word  intended  for  the  whole  people ;  and  this  is 
in  Mark's  mind  the  most  weighty  point :  and  from 
this  view  we  see  that  His  triumph,  and  the  humbling 
of  His  enemies  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude,  are 
implied  as  matters  decided  from  the  very  outset. 

Ver.  37.  And  whence  is  He  then  his  son? 
— Tliis  question  was  intended  to  say  to  the  Pharisees 
especially,  that  the  Son  of  David,  or  the  Messiah,  as 
David's  Lord,  must,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  be 
of  divine  dignity ;  while  to  the  people  especially  it 
was  intended  to  say,  that  He  was  not  to  be  David's 
son  in  the  sense  that  He  had  been  appointed,  as  they 
expected,  to  found  an  external  Messianic  kingdom, 
after  the  nature  of  David's  kingdom.  But  the  one 
conception  cannot  be  severed  from  the  other. — 
He  who  brings  in  a  divine  kingdom  must  introduce 
one  of  a  different  nature  from  an  earthly  one: 
he  who  introduces  one  of  another,  higher  nature, 
must  introduce  a  divine. — Heard  Him  gladly. — 
Not  merely  in  the  common  sense,  but  with  special 
reference  to  His  divine  dignity  as  the  Messiah,  was  it 
that  they  listened  to  Him.  The  people  were  in  the 
best  mood  for  doing,  and  were  on  the  point  of  doing, 
homage  to  Him. 


DOCTKINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  Matthew  and  the  foregoing  remarks. 

2.  In  their  last  question,  the  Pharisees  gave  the 
Lord  to  understand  that  if  God  be  only  One,  He 
(Jesus)  could  not  be  God's  Son,  and  desired  in  this 
way  to  force  Him  either  to  offend  against  monotheism, 
or  to  deny  His  own  dignity.     Christ,  by  His  counter- 
question,  lays  down  this  proposition  :  Christ  as  David's 
son,  and  at  the  same  time  David's  Lord,  could  not  be 
man  simply,  though  He  is  a  real  man.     For  David 
calls  Him,  not  in  a  general  way,  his  Lord ;  but  Lord, 
the  Lord,  directly,  and  positively.    At  tho  same  time, 
Jesus  reveals  to  them  mediately,  by  means  of  Ps.  ex., 
that  His   kingdom   is  not  of  the   same  nature  as 
David's,  of  a   worldly  character;   that   He   should 
triumph  over  all  His  foes,  and  sit  down  upon  the 
right  hand  of  Majesty  on  high, — a  declaration  which 
comes  distinctly  and   triumphantly   forward  in  His 
trial  before  Caiaphas,  ch.  xiv.  62.     See  HAMANN'S 
Golgotha,  and  Scheblimini. 

3.  Matthew  marks  chiefly  the  conviction  which 
the  last  counter-question  of  Christ  produced,  made 
apparent   by  the  silence  of  His   opponents:   Mark 
brings  into  prominence  this  presage  of  His  victory 
over  the  rulers  of  the  people,  and  the  perfect  spiritual 
might  by  which  Jesus  subdued  His  enemies.     Hence, 
Mark  notes  this  was  a  moment  when  Christ  needed 
but  to  move  His  finger,  and  the  whole  hierarchy  waa 


overthrown,  the  people  lay  at  His  feet.  And  thi* 
was  indeed  no  mere  Galilean  triumphal  entry,  in 
which  a  few  individual  friends  from  Bethany  and 
Jerusalem  were  mingled;  but  it  was  the  Jewish 
people,  who  were  assembled  for  the  Paschal  feast.  It 
was  the  intensified  repetition  of  the  scene  in  Galilee, 
of  which  John  gives  \he  account,  ch.  vi,  But  Jesua 
wished  to  rule  over  the  spirit,  and  through  this  rule 
establish  a  kingdom.  The  Israelitish  authorities  de 
nied  Him  homage,  in  suppressed  rage,  in  demoniacal 
silence.  He  retired,  accordingly,  now,  in  His  full, 
decisive  spirit-conquest  over  them,  in  secrecy,  after 
He  had  finished  His  spiritual  judgment  in  denuncia 
tions  of  woe,  and  in  His  decision  regarding  the  gifta 
cast  into  the  temple-treasury. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PBACTICAL. 

The  people  heard  Him  gladly.  One  of  the  many 
beautiful,  solemn  moments  which  Israel  lost,  deceived 
principally  on  this  matter  by  its  priesthood.  (Simi 
larly  upon  the  days  of  palms.  The  general  repentance 
after  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  Acts  v.  The  great 
moment  in  the  life  of  Paul,  Acts  xxii.  22.  A  similar 
one  in  the  life  of  James,  according  to  HEGESIPPUS, 
in  EUSEB.  ii.  23.) — The  mystery  in  the  life  of  Jesua 
induces  and  allures  unprejudiced  minds  to  sink  them 
selves  into  its  depths. 

STARKE  :  — The  Holy  Scriptures  contain  very  deep 
mysteries. — If  a  true  Christian  is  to  be  formed  out 
of  a  Pharisee,  the  knowledge  of  Christ  in  His  hu 
manity  and  divinity  must  spring  up  within  that  man. 
— QUESXEL: — It  is  only  faith  which  is  able  to  unloose 
these  knots  (i.e.,  unite  divinity  and  humanity). 

BUAUNK  :  —  What  think  "ye  of  Christ?  This 
question  is  the  sum  of  the  law  and  the  Gospel.  He 
had  been  questioned,  first,  as  to  the  tribute,  from 
political  motives ;  then  regarding  marriage  and  the 
resurrection,  because  of  philosophical  views ;  then  con 
cerning  different  commandments,  on  ethical  grounds, 
He  now  asks  the  life-question  of  centuries  (which 
springs  from  the  centre  of  religion) :  Rom.  ix.  5 ;  1 
Cor.  xv.  25  ;  Acts  ii.  34;  Heb.  i.  13.— Had  Mosea 
been  superior  to  Christ,  then  had  the  chief  question 
been,  What  is  the  chief  command  of  the  law?  Be 
cause  this  is  not  the  case,  the  question  regarding  the 
Saviour  remains  the  chief  and  lite-question.  Accord 
ing  to  Christ's  view  of  the  case,  however,  that  first 
query,  conceived  not  according  to  the  law,  but 
according  to  the  Gospel,  belongs  to  this  second. 

SCHLEIERMACIIER: — He  does  not  say,  If  He  is  his 
son,  how  is  He  then  his  Lord  ?  but  reversed,  If  he 
himself  names  Him  his  Lord,  how  is  He  then  his 
son  ?  He  consequently  represents  the  first  as  tho 
greater  (and  yet  it  is  the  latter  which  forms  the  con 
cluding  point,  inasmuch  as  He  wishes  to  call  upon 
them  to  give  up  their  conception  of  the  Messiah 
for  the  Old  Testament  conception  of  Him,  which  Hia 
life  had  exemplified). 

BRIEGEU  : — The  Pharisees  having  interrogated 
Him  as  to  His  power,  He  interrogates  them  as  to  His 
person  (for  they  knew,  it  is  properly  remarked,  thai 
the  people  considered  Him  the  Messiah). — It  was  now 
recognition  or  rejection.  By  this  question  Jesua 
wishes  to  lead  them  to  decide. — The  throne  !)f  God, 
at  the  right  hand  of  which  the  Anointed  is  to  seat 
Himself,  is  the  throne  "high  and  lifted  up,"  spoken 
of  by  Isaiah,  ch.  vi., — the  heavenly  throne,  Ps.  ix.  7  ; 
Ixviii.  18;  xxix.  10.  It  is  the  symbol  of  His  rule 
over  heaven  and  earth,  Ps.  ciii.  19;  Rev.  iii.  12;  3 
Tim.  ii.  12. 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MARK. 


7.  The  Lord's  Public  Admonition  to  beware  of  the  Scribes.     VERS.  38-40. 
(Parallels :  Matt,  xxiii. ;  Luke  xx.  45-47.) 

38  And  he  said  unto  them  in  his  doctrine,  Beware  of  the  scribes,  which  love  to  go  in 

39  long  clothing,  and  love  salutations  in  the  market-places,  And  the  chief  seats  in  the  s> 

40  gogues,  and  the  uppermost  rooms  at  feasts;   Which  devour  widows'  houses,  and  fi 
pretence  make  long  prayers :  these  shall  receive  greater  damnation. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

See  Matthew,  and  the  parallels  in  Luke. — Mark, 
like  Luke,  gives  us,  of  the  great  denunciatory  speech 
against  the  Pharisees  and  scribes  which  Matthew 
records,  but  a  very  brief  warning  against  the  scribes. 
And  how  exactly  accordant  with  the  intention  of  his 
Gospel !  It  was  only  the  Jewish  Christians,  for  whom 
Matthew  wrote,  who  could  at  once,  and  at  that  time, 
be  summoned  to  gaze  upon  the  pharisaic  Judaism  in 
all  the  blackness  of  its  sunken  state;  for  young 
Gentile  Christians,  the  great  punitive  speech  was  to  a 
certain  extent  unintelligible,  and  was  besides  too 
strong  food.  Hence  the  picture  of  the  scribes  is 
briefly  given  in  their  three  principal  features :  ambi 
tion,  avarice,  and  hypocritical  external  piety.  The 
address  is  made  up  of  the  introductory  word  of  warn 
ing  by  the  Lord  against  the  Pharisees,  and  of  the 
first  woe  denounced  by  Him  against  them.  The  ex 
pression  in  Matthew,  "  Do  not  ye  after  their  works," 
is  here,  "  Beware  of  them."  The  religious  enlarging 
of  the  garments,  as  Matthew  relates  it,  is  here  briefly 
given  in  the  going  about  in  long  clothing.  The  seek 
ing  of  greetings  precedes  the  desire  for  the  chief 
seats  in  the  synagogue,  and  the  civic  seats  of  honor ; 
while  the  anxious  listening  for  the  salutation  of  Rabbi 
is  passed  over.  With  these  chief  seats  at  festivals 
is  admirably  united  the  devouring  of  widows'  houses, 
under  pretence  of  long  prayers,  according  to  the  first 
woe  of  Matthew.  The  address  to  the  Pharisees, 
which  we  find  in  Matthew  gradually  passing  into  a 
direct,  pointed  attack,  is  here  everywhere  changed 
to  the  representation  in  the  third  person.  Mark 
agrees  almost  verbally  with  Luke. 

Ver.  38.  Which  love,  &e\6in<»v. — Meyer:  "  De 
mand,  claim."  But  they  did  not  first  claim  the  walk 
ing  about  in  long  robes  :  they  actually  did  this  ;  and 
that,  too,  with  pleasure,  consciousness,  and  delibera 
tion.  They  loved  this,  had  pleasure  in  this. — In 
long  clothing. — Gerlach :  "  Because  they  imitated 
the  priests,  who  were  the  nobles  of  the  Jewish  peo 
ple."  But  are  not  the  priests  themselves  included  ? 
Braune:  "Because  they  imitated  the  venerable  ma 
trons."  Jewish  Rabbis  imitate  women  !  The  refer 
ence  is  undoubtedly  to  their  wandering  about  the 
Btreets  and  public  places  with  marks  of  distinction 
significant  of  religiousness,  in  long  robes  of  office 
and  rank  ;  hence  also  in  gowns  and  robes  of  various 
orders. 

Ver.  40.  Which  devour.  — Grotius,  Bengel, 
[Lachmann],  and  others,  make  a  new  sentence  begin 
with  ol  Kare<r6i.oi>Tti.  As  administrators,  guardians, 
representatives  of  unprotected  widows  (Theophylact) ; 
or  also  by  embezzling  the  funds  of  the  temple-founda 
tions. — For  the  more  lengthened  denunciation,  see 
Matthew. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  Matthew. — We  have  here  three  points  of 
contrast :  1.  Public  appearance, — the  proud  walk  in 
long  trailing  garments  (devotion),  the  love  of  greet- 
ings  (frivolity).  2.  Demeanor  in  society, — love  of 
the  chief  ecclesiastical  seat,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
the  places  of  honor  at  banquets  and  festive  enter 
tainments.  3.  Personal  and  secret  conduct, — the 
appropriation  of  the  goods  of  the  poor,  under  the 
veil  and  pretence  of  long  prayers,  and  of  supplica 
tions  for  the  poor. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Comp.  Matthew. — The  scribes  distinguished  as  the 
worst  of  the  Pharisees. — The  false  scribes  are  consider 
ed  in  three  different  ways,  apart  from  the  Scriptures  :* 
1.  Upon  the  streets ;  2.  in  business  and  at  banquets  ;  3. 
as  the  appropriates  of  inheritances  in  families,  and  by 
secret  means. — The  veil  of  hypocrisy  is  a  transparent 
covering :  1.  The  covering,  a.  the  long  robes,  b.  the  long 
prayers ;  2.  the  transparency  of  the  covering,  a.  the 
walking  about  to  be  seen,  b.  the  lust  for  the  seats  of 
honor,  festive  banquets,  and  unrighteous  gain. — The 
hypocrite's  terrible  picture :  1.  His  public  appearance 
contradicts  his  secret  conduct ;  2.  his  external  import 
ance,  and  desire  to  be  important,  is  in  contradiction 
to  his  internal  emptiness  and  unworthincss. — The 
extent  to  which  a  hypocritical  profession  is  carried, 
is  the  measure  of  approaching  punishment. — Satan, 
who  clothes  himself  as  an  angel  of  light,  and  playa 
the  part  of  man's  friend,  is  the  archetype  of  all 
hypocrisy. 

STARKE  : — As  sinners  are  distinguished,  so  are 
their  punishments. — The  confession  of  sin  mitigates 
the  judgment ;  to  hide  sin,  under  the  pretence  of  God'a 
service,  makes  the  judgment  heavier  and  more  ter 
rible,  Prov.  xxviii.  13. 

BRAUNE  (upon  the  long  clothing) : — Somewhat  as 
formerly  many  clergymen  were  wont  to  seek  especial 
dignity  from  the  size  of  their  wigs,  and  the  monks 
from  their  cowls  and  rosaries. — STIKR: — Satan  was 
the  first  who  exalted  himself  to  be  brought  low  (the 
opposite  of  Christ). 

SCHLEIERMACHER: — They  used  their  piety  only 
tor  external  profit. — BRIEGER: — It  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  Jesus  pictures  forth  not  individual  scribes,  but 
the  whole  sect.  There  were  not  wanting  a  few  in 
whom  better  tendencies  were  to  be  found;  see  vers. 
28-34.— The  warning  has  a  twofold  intention :  first> 
we  are  not  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  deceived  by  themj 
second,  we  are  not  to  imitate  their  conduct. 

*  [There  is  a  play  here  upon  words  in  tha  original  • 
Schrifigolohricn  ausserhalb  der  Schrift.—Ed.) 


CHAP.  XH.  41-44. 
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8.  The  Widow's  Jfite,  and  our  Lord's  view  of  the  Piety  and  Good  Works  of  the  Jews.     VKRS.  41-44. 
(Parallel :  Luke  xxi.  1-i.) 

41  And  Jesus1  sat  over  against  the  treasury,  and  beheld  how  the  people  cast  money 

42  into  the  treasury :  and  many  that  were  rich  cast  in  much.     And  there  came  a  certain 

43  poor  widow,  and  she  threw  in  two  mites,  which  make  a  farthing.     And  he  called  unti 
him  his  disciples,  and  saith  unto  them,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  this  poor  widow  hath 

44  cast  more  in  than  all  they  which  have  cast*  into  the  treasury :  For  all  they  did  cast  in 
of  their  abundance :  but  she  of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  all  her  living. 

ri  Vet  41  — 'O  'iTiaoO?  wanting  in  B.,  L.,  A.,  Tischendorf,  Meyer;  bracketed  by  Lachmann.l 
r"  Ver!  43!— Lachmann,  after  A.,  B.,  I).,  Origcn,  reads  e/JoAcc  TUV  pa\\6vr<at>.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

See  the  parallel  passages  in  Lnke.— This  appa 
rently  trifling  history  is  of  inestimable  importance. 
It  shows  how  the  Lord,  in  perfect  quiet  of  spirit,  can 
still  seat  Himself  in  the  temple,  after  He  had  ended 
His  great  day's  work  in  it,  namely,  after  the  silence 
of  the  Sanhedrim  regarding  His  person,  in  which  its 
rejection  of  Him  lay,— after  He  had  opened  His 
mouth,  and  pronounced  the  great  denunciations,  and 
with  the§e  had,  as  theocratic  King,  whom  the  author 
ities  of  Israel  rejected,  taken  His  departure  from  the 
temple.  In  this  He  seems  like  a  deposed  king,  who 
seats  Himself,  as  he  leaves,  on  the  lowest  step  of  his 
palace,  not  to  weep  on  account  of  his  fall,  but  to 
bless  the  poor  child  of  a  palace-domestic;  or  like  one 
excommunicated,  who  is  able,  under  the  new  burden 
of  ks  fanatical  ban,  to  judge  with  the  greatest  mild 
ness,  and  freedom  from  prejudice,  that  religious  so 
ciety  which  cast  him  out.  It  is  the  divine  manifesta 
tion  of  His  freedom  from  all  fanatic  disposition  and 


which  the  money  was  cast  into  the  chests  were  wide 
at  the  top  and  "narrow  below).  They  stood  in  the 
outer  court  of  the  women.  This  offering-fund  re 
ceived  also  the  voluntary  gifts  for  the  temple. 
LIGIITFOOT,  Hor. :  "  Nine  chests  were  for  the  ap 
pointed  temple-tribute,  and  for  the  sacrifice-tribute 
(that  is,  money-gifts,  instead  of  the  sacrifices) ;  four 
chests  for  freewill-offerings,  for  wood,  incense,  tem 
ple-decoration,  and  burnt-offerings."  Before  the 
Passover,  freewill-offerings,  in  addition  to  the  temple- 
tax,  were  generally  presented.  No  one,  we  may 
easily  suppose,  entered  the  temple,  without  putting 
something  in.  This  is  also  the  custom  in  the  syna 
gogue,  the  Church  has  taken  an  example  from  this 
habit.— Many  that  were  rich  cast  in  much. — 
They  were  not  content  to  give  only  copper,  which 
was  the  general  offering,  but  presented  silver.  Or, 
perhaps,  gave  in  copper,  because  a  large  gift  in  that 
metal  was  of  greater  bulk,  and  made  more  noise. 

Ver.  42.  A  certain  poor  widow.— She  is  sin 
gled  out  from  the  whole  crowd  of  donors. — Two 
mites,  AeirToj/.  —The  very  smallest  copper  coin. 


xasperation,  with  which  He  had  fought  through  the  j  Two  made  one  Roman  quadrans,  which  was  equal  to 
great  decisive  epochs,  made  His  denunciatory  speech,  the  fourth  of  an  as  :  ten  or  sixteen  ases  were  equal  to 
and  presented  His  great  judgment-picture.  In  this  I  a  denarius,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  five  gro- 
sunlike  clearness  and  purity,  the  old  Catholic  Chris-  j  schen,  four  pfennigs  Prussian  money  (6|  pence, 
tians  did  not  in  general  leave  the  heathen  temples,  nearly).  An  as  in  Cicero's  time  was  worth  nearly 
and  but  few  of  the  old  Protestants  the  temples  of  |  four  pfennigs  (or  nearly  a  halfpenny)  ;  hence  the 
Roman  Catholicism.  This  eternally  figurative  im-  1  quadrans  would  be  one  pfennig  (one-tenth  of  a 
port  is  gained  by  our  passage  in  consequence  of  its  j  penny,)  and  the  mite  half  a  pfennig.  She  gave 
position.  In  itself,  however,  it  shows  us,  in  a  most  two;  'and  Bengel  remarks,  she  could  have  kept  one. 
instructive  narrative  and  act  of  our  Lord,  how  His  eye  !  «  The  rabbinic  injunction,  '  Non  ponat  homo  Ktirrov 

—  and  how,  consequently,  God's  view,  and  the  Spirit's  ,  {n  cwtam  eleemosynvrum,'1  is  of  no  force  here,  be- 

—  rests  upon  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  and  marks  the  j  cause  alms  were  not  under  consideration."     Meyer. 
act   and   manner  in  which  we  give.     Luke  has  re-    Nevertheless,  the  inference  drawn  by  Schottgen  is 


corded  this  circumstance  likewise  ;   but  Mark 


pre-  j  by  n 
The    bini 


sents  it  more  picturesquely  and   more  fully. 

Lord's  seating  Himself  opposite  to  the  treasury,  the  '  rabbinic  legislation! 

statement  of  the  worth  of  the  mite,  the  summoning 

of  the  disciples  to  Himself,  and  the  sublime  elevation 

of  tone  characterizing  the  decision,— in  all  this  we 

see  plainly  how  important  Mark  deemed  the  history. 

It  stands  there  to  show  that  the  Lord  has  His  eye 

upon  the  offerings  in  His  temple,  and  that,  amid  all 

the  chaff  of  seeming  religion,  He  finds  out  the  noble 

grain  of  spirituality  and  truth. 

Ver.  41.  The  treasury,  7a(o<f>u\aiao»'. — The  sa 
crifice-fund  is  meant,  which  was  distinguished  from 
the  proper  temple-treasury,  but  yet,  as  belonging  to 
it,  was  denoted  by  its  name  (JosKPiius,  Ant.  xix.  6, 
1).  The  Rabbis  tell  us  that  this  treasury  consisted 


o  means  foreign  ;  only  it  is  probable  this  rab- 
c  habit  became,  at  a  later  period,  the  matter  of 


§f  thirteen  brazen  chests 


"trumpets;" 


certainly  not  because   the   chests  themselves  were 
trumpet-shaped,   but   because   the   mouths  through 


Ver.  43.  More  in  than  all  they.—  That  is,  in 
proportion  to  her  means,  as  the  Lord  Himself  imme 
diately  explains. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  Exegetical  Note. 

2.  Jesus,  to  a  certain  degree  as  stranger,  or  ob 
server  of  a  religion  now  become  foreign  to  Him,  pre 
sents  us  with  an  ever-enduring  example  of  the  waj 
in  which  one  should,  in  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
look  upon  and  judge  all  religious  systems  and  asso 
ciations.     Such  was  the  conduct  of  Paul  at  Athena, 
Acts.  xvii.     He  found  out  the  altar  of  the  Unknown 
God. 


A.W 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  MARK. 


3.  The  last  object  on  which   our  Lord's   eyes 
rested  in  the  temple. — The  widow's  mite.    It  is  not 
eaid   that   the  gifts  of  the   others   were  worthless. 
Many  possessed,  no  doubt,  no  worth  (Matt.  vi.  1); 
others,  a  greater  or  a  lesser.     The  greatest  value, 
however,  attached  itself  to  the  widow's  mite. 

4.  And  how  much  interest  may  that  mite,  in  the 
course  of  the  entire  history  of  the  Church,  have  ac- 

rued? 
I 

IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  Doctrinal  Reflections. — The  Lord's  sublime 
peace  of  soul  in  leaving  the  temple,  where  He  had  met 
no  recognition. — The  humble  resting-place  of  the  Lord 
at  the  temple-gate,  after  He  had  been  refused  the 
throne. — The  backward  glance  of  mildness  which  the 
Banished  cast  upon  the  Church  system  by  which  He 
had  been  banished. — Christ's  example  teaches  the 
heaven-wide  distirrction  between  godly  zeal  and  un 
godly  fanaticism. — The  Lord's  eyes  are  upon  all  offer 
ings. — The  mite  of  the  widow  as  a  gift :  1.  The  small 
est  gift ;  2.  the  largest  gift.— The  freewill-offering  of 
the  heart,  the  real  inner  existence  and  life  of  the 
temple. — Christ  observes  with  emotion  the  dying 
embers  of  the  expiring  fire  of  God  in  the  temple. — 
The  distinction  between  the  treasury  of  the  Lord  in 
the  law-church  and  Gospel-church  (there,  chiefly  in 
tended  for  symbolic  temple  necessities;  here,  chiefly 
for  the  poor.  See  the  lame  beggar  at  the  Beautiful 
gate  of  the  temple,  whom  Peter  heals). — The  ancient 
estimable  institution  of  Church  alms. — Christo  in 
pauperibus. 


STARKE  : — CANSTKIN  : — The  Lord  Jesus  pays  at- 
tention,  without  doubt,  to  men's  alms ;  hence  they 
should  be  willing  to  give,  and  take  earnest  heed  how 
they  give.— Zfc'iM.  Wirt.  .-—Christians  must  willingly 
deposit  in  God's  treasury,  and  contribute  to  the  sup 
port  of  God's  service — churches,  schools,  the  poor, 
2  Cor.  ix.  7.— J.  HALL  :— Where  distribution  is  made 
to  the  poor,  there  Jesus  pays  attention,  and  takes 
pleasure  therein. — 0  God,  I  have  only  two  mites,  a 
body  and  a  soul. —  CANSTEIN: — Christ  remarks  a 
compassionate  and  believing  heart,  when  alms  are 
being  given. — Nova.  Bibl.  Tub. : — God's  opinion  re 
garding  good  works  is  infinitely  different  from  that 
of  men.  Those  who  give  the  most,  give  often  the 
least;  and  those  who  give  the  least,  the  most. — 
Servants  must  not  exclude  themselves  from  alms 
giving. 

BKAUNE  : — He  says,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  be 
cause  He  wishes  to  make  His  judgment  abide,  as 
though  it  were  a  dogma  and  fundamental  principle 
in  His  divine  kingdom. — How  she  must  have  fixed 
her  trust  upon  God,  and  not  have  cared  for  the 
morrow ;  since  she  did  to-day,  what  to-day  brought 
with  it,  Mai.  i.  8 ;  ver.  14. 

SCHLEIERMACHER: — If  there  had  only  been  many 
such  to  give  as  this  poor  widow,  who  was  ready  to 
contribute  all  that  she  could  claim  as  her  own,  to 
the  support  of  God's  service,  then  might  a  purer  zeal 
have  developed  itself,  which  had  been  far  from  de 
generating  into  that  tempest  which  destroyed  the 
temple,  and  had  contributed  rather  to  prevent  the 
downfall.  This  extreme  tendency  to  externals  on  the 
part  of  the  many  was  the  first  germ  of  destruction 
to  that  people. 


9.  Jesus'  Departure  from  the   Temple.     His  Retirement  to  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  and  His  Address  con 
cerning  the  Last  Things.     CH.  XIII.  1-3*7. 
(Parallels  :  Matt.  xxiv.  and  xxv. ;  Luke  xxi.  5-38 ;  Revelation.) 

1  And  as  he  \vcnt  out  of  the  temple,  one  of  his  disciples  saith  unto  him,  Master,  see 

2  what  manner  of  stones  and  what  buildings  are  here!     And  Jesus  answering,1  said  unto 
him,  Seest  thou  these  great  buildings?  there  shall  not  be  left  one  stone  up<  n  another, 

3  that  shall  not  be  thrown  down.     And  as  he  sat  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  o'rer  against 

4  the  temple,  Peter,  and  James,  and  John,  and  Andrew,  asked  him  privately,  Tell  us, 
when  shall  these  things  be  ?  and  what  shall  le  the  sign  when  all  these  things  shall  be 

5  fulfilled  ?     And  Jesus  answering  them,  began  to  say,  Take  heed  lest  any  man  deceive 

6  you :   For  many  shall  come  in  my  name,  saying,  I  am  Christ;  and  shall  deceive  many. 

7  And  when  ye  shall  hear  of  wars,  and  rumours  of  wars,  be  ye  not  troubled :  for  such 

8  things  must  needs  be;  but  the   end  shall  not  be  yet.     For  nation  shall  rise  against 
nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom;  and  there  shall  be  earthquakes  in  divers  places, 

9  and  there  shall  be  famines  and  troubles : 2  these  are  the  beginnings  of  sorrows.     But 
take  heed  to  yourselves:  for  they  shall  deliver  you  up  to  councils;  and  in  the  syna 
gogues  ye  shall  be  beaten :  and  ye  shall  be  brought  before  rulers  and  kings  for  my 

10  sake,  for  a  testimony  against  them.     And  the  Gospel  must  first  be  published  among  all 

1 1  nations.     But  when  they  shall  lead  yow,  and  deliver  you  up,  take  no  thought  before 
hand  what  ye  shall  speak,  neither  do  ye  premeditate  ;3  but  whatsoever  shall  be  given  you 

12  in  that  hour,  that  speak  ye:  for  it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Holy  Ghost.     Now, 
the  brother  shall  betray  the  brother  to  death,  and  the  father  the  son ;  and  children  shall 

13  rise  up  against  their  parents,  and  shall  cause  them  to  be  put  to  death.     And  ye  shall  be 
hated  of  all  men  for  my  name's  sake :  but  he  that  shall  endure  unto  the  end,  the  same 

14  shall  be  saved.     But  when  ye  shall  see  the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  bj 


CHAP.  XIII.  1-37. 
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Daniel  the  prophet,4  standing  where  it  ought  not,  (let  him   that  readeth  understand,) 

15  then  let  them  that  be  in  Judea  flee  to  the  mountains:  And  let  him  that  is  on  the  house 
top  not  go  down  into  the  house,5  neither  enter  therein,  to  take  anything  out  of  hia 

1C  house:   And  let  him  that  is  in  the  field  not  turn  back  again  for  to  take  up  his  garment. 

17    I'-ui  woe  to  them  that  are  with  child,  and    to  them  that  give  suck,  in  those  days! 

18,  19  And  pray  ye  that  your  flight  be  not  in  the  winter.  Form  those  days  shall  be 
affliction,  such  as  was  not  from  the  beginning  of  the  creation,  which  God  created,  unto 

20  this  time,  neither  shall  be.     And  except  that  the  Lord  had  shortened  those  days,  no 
flesh  should  be  saved :  but  for  the  elect's  sake,  whom  he  hath  chosen,  he  hath  shortened 

21  the  days.       And  then,  if  any  man  shall  say  to  you,  Lo,  here  is  Christ;  or,  lo,  he  is 

22  there;  believe  him  not:  For  false  Christs6  and  false  prophets  shall  rise,  and  shall  show 

23  signs  and  wonders,  to  seduce,  if  it  were  possible,  even  the  elect.     But  take  ye  heed : 

24  behold,  I  have  foretold  you  all  things.     But  in  those  days,  after  that  tribulation,  the 

25  sun  shall  be  darkened,  and  the  moon  shall  not  give  her  light.     And  the  stars  of  heaven 

26  sliall  fall,7  and  the  powers  that  are  in  heaven  shall  be  shaken.     And  then  shall  they  see 

27  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds,  with  great  power  and  glory.     And  then  shall 
he  send  his  angels,  and  shall  ga-ther  together  his  elect  from  the  four  winds,  from  the 

28  uttermost  part  of  the  earth  to  the  uttermost  part  of  heaven.     Now  learn  a  parable  of 
the  rig-tree;    When  her  branch  is  yet  tender,  and  putteth  forth  leaves,  ye  know8  that 

29  [the]  summer  is  near :  So  ye,  in  like  manner,  when  ye  shall  see  these  things  come  to 

30  pass,  know  that  it  is  nigh,  even  at  the  doors.     Verily  I  say  unto  you,  That  this  genera- 

31  tion  shall  not  pass,  till  all  these  things  be  done.     Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away: 

32  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away.     But  of  that  day,  and  that  hour,  knoweth  no  man, 

33  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father.     Take  ye 

34  heed,  watch  and  pray:9  for  ye  know  not  when  the  time  is.     For  the  Son  of  man  is  as  a 
man  taking  a  far  journey,  who  left  his  house,  and  gave  authority  to  his  servants,  and  to 

35  every  man  his  work ;  and  commanded  the  porter  to  watch.      Watch  ye  therefore :   for 
ye  know  not  when  the  master  of  the  house  cometh,  at  even,  or  at  midnight,  or  .at  the 

36  cock-crowing,    or    in    the    morning :     Lest,    coming    suddenly,    he    find   you    sleeping 

37  And  what  I  say  unto  you,  I  say  unto  all,  Watch. 

['  Vcr.  2. — 'A.noKpi0e!<;  is  wanting  in  B.,  L.,  Version?,  Tischendorf,  Mover;  found  in  A.,  K.,  Lachmann,  Fritzschc; 
SiSe  before  Aiflos  supported  by  B.,  D. ;  received  by  Griesbach,  L;ichm;mn ;  omitted  in  A.  and  Tischendorf.] 

2  Ver.  8. — Lachmann  and  Tischendorf,  on  the  authority  of  B.,  D.,  L.,  have  omitted  xal  rapavat.     Meyer  would  retain 
the  words,  and  says,  they  have  been  left  out  by  mistake ;  the  scribe's  eye  running  forward  to  the  ap^ai  following. 

3  Ver.  11. — MrjSe  /xfAeraTe,  omitted  by  B.,  D.,  L.,  Tischendorf;  Meyer  would  retain  them. 

4  Ver.  14. — To  pr^ey  virb  AavtrjA  TOV  irpp<j>rJTov,  wanting  in  B.,  D.,  L.,  Coptic,  &c.    It  is  easy  to  see  how  they  might  be 
interpolated  from  Mutthcw  ;  but  their  omission  would  be  difficult  to  explain. 

[•>  Ver.  15.— B.,  L.  omit  eis  ri)v  pixiav.     Lachmauu  brackets  it.] 

•  Ver.  22. — Tischendorf  omits,  improperly,  \|<euS6xpicrroi.  KOI.     So  B. 

7  Ver.  25. — A.,  B.,  0.,  &c.,  read,  t<roi>Tai  e*  TOU  oupacoD  nL-nrovr^;.    Lachmann,  Tischendorf. 

•  Ver.  28.— A.,  B.,  D.,  L.,  A. :  yiriio-xeTai. 

•  Ver.  33. — B.,  D.  omit  KOI  irpocrevxeaSe  ;  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  follow. 

the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  with  its  succeeding 
days  of  trouble  and  contest,  or  the  succeeding  period 
of  the  Church  of  the  Cross  (the  Christian  Church), 
which  period  may  be  regarded  also  as  a  distinct  divi 
sion  ;  3.  the  indication  and  commencement  of  the 
world- end.  The  beginning  of  the  first  part  is  marked 
by  Jesus'  warning  against  being  seduced  by  the 
pseudo-Christs  (Mark,  ver.  5) ;  the  end  by  the  prom 
ise,  "He  who  endureth,"  etc.  (ver.  13).  The  be 
ginning  of  the  second  part  is  indicated  in  Mark  and 
Matthew  by  the  reference  to  the  abomination  of  des 
olation  ;  in  Luke  by  the  investing  of  the  city  (Luke 
xxi.  '20) :  the  close  is  here  shown  by  the  words,  "Foi 
in  those  days  shall  be,"  etc.  (Mark,  ver.  19);  in 
Lnke,  ver.  23,  the  statement  is — a  time  of  wrath 
upon  Israel.  The  interval  between  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  end  of  the  world,  distinguished 
as  the  period  of  mitigated  judgment,  is  brought  for 
ward  in  the  words,  "  Except  the  Lord  had  shortened 
those  days  "  (Mark,  ver.  2U) :  the  close,  according  to 
Mark,  is  given  in  the  exclamation,  "  Behold,  I  havt 
foretold  you  all  things ;"  according  to  Matthew,  in  tin 
words,  "  Where  the  body  is,"  etc.  The  chief  point  La 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

See  Matthew. — In  our  Gospel,  the  time  and  situa 
tion  in  which  Christ  delivered  His  great  eschato- 
lo^ical  address  present  themselves,  as  is  the  case 
with  Matthew.  Upon  Tuesday  evening,  immediately 
after  His  departure  from  the  temple,  the  first  in 
troductory  words  were  exchanged  between  Jesus 
and  II  is  disciples.  Jesus  declared  Jerusalem's  de 
struction.  Thereupon  lie  seats  Himself  in  the  circle 
of  His  most  trusted  followers  upon  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  reveals  the  eschatological  import  of  Je 
rusalem's  being  destroyed.  Hence  it  is  exceedingly 
probable  that  this  revelation  by  Jesus  is  a  night- 
speech,  or  rather  midnight  address,  succeeding  the 
night-conversation  which  lie  had  held  upon  His 
evening  walk  to  Bethany,  on  the  summit  of  Olivet, 
sitting  opposite  to  the  temple. 

The  three  chief  divisions  of  the  address  are,  by 
nil  the  Evangelists,  distinctly  enough  marked :  1.  The 
eschatological  world-course  to  the  end;  2. 

9 


ISO 


THE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO   MARK. 


<his  statement  regarding  the  interval,  in  Mark  and 
Matthew,  is  the  warning  against  the  false  Christs ;  in 
Luke,  the  sufferings  of  the  Jews,  the  treading  under 
foot  of  Jerusalem,  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be 
fulfilled.  The  beginning  of  the  section  upon  the 
•world-end  is  brought  most  prominently  forward  by 
Mark — "In  those  days"  (ver.  24) ;  Matthew  simi 
larly;  Luke,  with  a  short  /ecu  tarat,  a  Future,  which 
ifj  connected  with  the  Preterite  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  times  of  the  Gentiles.  All  three  Evangelists 
maik  the  end  of  this  period  as  the  deliverance  of  the 
faithful.  The  Sou  of  Man,  according  to  Matthew  and 
Mark,  appears  and  sends  forth  His  angels  to  gather 
in  His  chosen.  Luke  makes  this  known  in  the 
words,  Lift  up  your  heads,  for  your  salvation  draweth 


nigh.  To  this  succeeds  the  practical  application  of 
the  speech  in  the  parable  of  the  fig-tree.  The  escha- 
tologieal  discourse  of  Mark's  Gospel  agrees  most 
with  Matthew ;  yet  it  is  on  the  whole  shorter,  in  par 
ticular  points  more  circumstantial,  and  picturesque. 
Particularly  strong  is  the  call  in  Mark  to  foresight, 
to  attention,  and  watchfulness,  vers.  5,  9,  23,  33,  35, 
37.  The  compaiatire  characterization,  however,  will 
be  most  appropriately  added  to  the  consideration  of 
the  various  sections.  For  the  literature  upon  thi 
portion,  see  Matthew.  Worthy  of  special  notice  is 
EBIIAUD'S  tract :  Adversus  erroncam  nonnullorun* 
opinionem,  qua  Christi  discipuli  existi/nasse  perhiben- 
tur,  fore,  ut  universalejudicium  ipsorum  estate  super- 
venirct,  Erlangen,  1842. 


A.  The  Occasion.     VERS.  1-4. 
(Parallels :  Matt.  xxiv.  1-3 ;  Luke  xxi.  5-7.) 


Mark  brings  before  us  a  single  speaker,  who 
pointed  out  to  the  Lord  the  splendor  of  the  temple  ; 
while  Luke  speaks  of  several,  Matthew  of  the  dis 
ciples  in  general.  One  might  imagine  it  was  Andrew 
who  furnished  in  this  manner  the  occasion,  entering 
as  he  did  this  time  into  the  circle  of  the  intimate 
lew.  If  it  were  not  he,  then  it  was  most  probably 
Peter.  What  the  disciples  bring  before  the  Lord — 
interceding,  so  to  speak,  for  the  temple — is,  accord 
ing  to  Matthew,  the  building  itself  (the  structure 
being  perhaps,  in  some  part,  in  process  of  recon 
struction)  ;  according  to  Luke,  the  beautiful  stones 
and  the  gifts ;  according  to  Mark,  the  greatness 
of  the  stones  and  structures.  Braune:  According 
to  Josephus,  the  stones  were,  in  part,  twenty-five  ells 
long,  twelve  broad,  eight  high.  The  thought  that 
such  a  building  should  be  destroyed,  was  too  sad  for 
them ;  and  the  precious  stones  alluded  to  by  Luke, 
the  consecration-presents  of  piety,  upon  the  walls 
and  in  the  courts,  testified  to  a  continued  respect  for 
the  temple.  The  reply  of  the  Lord  is  here  very 
lively,  Dost  thou  see  these  buildings  ?  The  seat  upon 
the  Mount  of  Olives  is  marked  as  a  position  over 
against  the  temple.  Of  the  circle  of  the  disciples 
who  interrogate  the  Lord,  we  learn  this  only,  that 
they  are  His  trusted  friends,  and  that  Andrew  was 
on  this  occasion  present,  in  addition  to  Peter,  James, 
and  John.  The  two  questions,  regarding  the  de 
struction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  sign  of  the  end  of 
the  world,  given  by  Matthew,  are  likewise  given  by 
Mark,  yet  in  a  different  form. 


Ver.  2.  One  stone  upon  the  other. — Meyer: 
"  There  would  not  be  one  stone  left  upon  another, 
which  should  escape,  in  the  further  prosecution  of 
the  work  of  destruction,  being  torn  down."  But 
this  is  the  depicting  of  a  regular  breaking  down  of  a 
house,  in  which  the  chief  thing  is  to  separate  one 
stone  from  another,  down  to  the  very  last.  Here, 
on  the  contrary,  we  have  the  picture  of  a  violent  de 
struction,  in  which  many  stones,  as  all  know,  remain 
lying  upon  one  another,  yet  is  each  torn  from  hia 
place  and  broken.  In  other  words,  Kara\i>fn6ai 
refers  not  merely  to  the  mass  of  the  temple,  but  also 
to  the  single  stones :  the  temple  should  be  so  thor 
oughly  destroyed,  that  each  stone  should  be  destroyed. 
Of  course  this  strong  expression  is  not  to  be  pressed 
literally. 

Ver.  3.  Over  against  the  temple. — The  sum. 
ml"  of  Olivet  made  a  vis-a-vis  to  the  temple's  pin- 
naclt,.  See  books  of  travel. — And  Andrew — See 
Matthew. 

Ver.  4.  When  shall  these  things  be,  and 
what,  etc. — The  subject  of  the  two  distinct  questions 
is  here  indicated  in  a  twofold  manner :  TO.VTO.  and 
raf>ra  Traj/To ;  imai  and  /j.f\\ri  (rvvr<-\tl.a8cu. — When 
all  these. — Not  once  more  the  destruction  of  Jeru 
salem  (Meyer).  By  Grotiusand  Bengel,  ^avraravra. 
is  referred  to  the  whole  world.  We  understand  it 
of  all  things  which  formed  part  of  the  Jewish  regime, 
and  which,  according  to  the  view  of  the  disciples, 
were  connected  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusa 
lem. 


B.  Tfie  World's  Course  to  the  World's  End  in  general     The  Last  Things  of  the  Christian,  or  the  Christian 

Signature  of  the  End  of  the,  World.     VERS.  5-1 3. 

(Parallels:  Matt.  xxiv.  4r-14;  Luke  xsi.  8-19.) 


Mark  begins  again  with  an  tfjy£a.ro  \eyetv.  The 
warning  against  the  pseudo-Christs  is  common  to  all 
the  Synoptics.  Luke  alone  has  the  addition,  that  the 
tune  draws  near:  the  indication  of  the  chiliastic 
(millcnarian)  element.  The  representation  of  the 
wars  of  the  nations  is  in  Mark  the  shortest.  The 
signs  of  the  world's  development  are  given  by  Luke 
most  complete:  earthquakes,  famines,  pestilences, 
terrors,  and  signs  in  the  heavens.  Mark,  with  Mat- 
•tl.ew,  omits  the  terrific  things  and  signs  in  heaven, 
also  the  pestilences,  and  has  instead  ra.pa.xai,  pointing 
out  (from  the  Roman  stand-point)  chiefly  the  polit 


ical  condition  of  the  world.  After  Mark  has  wifth 
Matthew  denoted  this  as  the  beginning  of  sorrows, 
we  have  a  second,  Take  heed  unto  yourselves,  intro 
duced.  And  now  he  depicts  more  fully  than  Mat 
thew  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians,  giving,  as 
does  Luke,  a  view  of  these  which  had  been  already 
given  by  Matthew  in  the  instructions  to  the  Apostles, 
ch.  x.  17,  18.  These  were  very  weighty  words  for 
the  Roman  Christians,  at  a  time  when  the  martyrdom 
of  Peter  and  Paul,  in  Rome,  was  about  to  take  place. 
Then,  as  early  as  the  10th  verse,  he  gives  the  con- 
eluding  statement  of  Matthew  regarding  the  preach- 
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ing  of  the  Gospel  in  all  the  world ;  and  appends  the 
rules  of  conduct  for  the  persecuted,  which  we  find  in 
Malt.  x.  19.  To  this  succeeds  the  presaging  of  fra 
ternal  hatred,  and  the  detestation  of  the  Christians, 
occurring  Matt.  x.  21.  None  the  less  does  the  con 
cluding  portion  of  that  statement  form  here  the  con 
clusion  :  He  who  endureth,  etc.  Matthew  has  this 
filial  word  once  again  in  this  passage  ;  and  this  cir- 
jumstance,  as  well  as  the  connection  between  Mark 
ind  Luke,  speaks  for  Mark's  accuracy,  and  proves 
ihat  all  the  various  portions  recorded  by  him  have 
their  proper  place  in  this  address.  The  words, 
Matt.  xxiv.  10-12,  are  omitted  by  Mark,  probably 
because  they  are  implied  in  the  statements  already 
made. 

Ver.  5.  Take  heed  lest,  etc.  ;  for  many  shall 
come. — This  warning  against  pseudo-Christs,  pseudo- 
Christianities,  false  prophets,  and  false  prophecies, 
being  placed  at  the  head,  denotes  that  it  is  an  essen 
tial  point  of  view  from  which  to  contemplate  Chris 
tian  eschatology. 

Ver.  7.  But  the  end  shall  not  be  yet.— 
Meyer:  "The  end  of  the  calamities,  not  of  the 
world."  But  the  end  of  the  calamities  is  really  the 
end  of  the  world. 

Ver.  8.  Troubles  (terrifying  confusions),  rapa- 
X«H',— -Mark  alone  gives  this.  The  word  denotes  pri 
marily  a  shock,  or  commotion  (John  v.  4) ;  then  a 
commotion  of  mind,  overwhelming,  a  fright ;  and 
hence,  with  respect  to  political  circumstances,  public 
terrifying  confusion,  anarchical  conditions  of  states, 
tumults,  etc. 

Ver.  9.  Ye  shall  be  beaten. — The  question  is, 
whether  the  construction  be,  Ye  shall  be  delivered 
up  to  councils  and  synagogues,  shall  be  beaten,  etc. 
(Luther,  Meyer),  or  as  in  the  English  text,  with  Bcn- 
gel  and  others.  Against  this  latter  construction, 
Meyer  says,  the  idea  of  motion  lies  not  in  Sap^o-to-Be, 
but  it  does  in  ds.  Meyer  says,  further,  the  scourging 


took  place  regularly  in  the  synagogues.  Then  it  il 
certainly  a  striking  picture  of  fanatic  maltreatment, 
if  it  had  been  already  inflicted  upon  the  way  to  the 
synagogues  (Acts  vi.  12  ;  xxi.  30,  31).  According  to 
Meyer's  construction,  in  councils  and  synagogues,  we 
have  a  tautology.  The  view,  however,  is  this  :  The 
trial  and  condemnation  took  place  in  the  councils  01 
ecclesiastical  courts,  which  were  annexed  to  the 
synagogues ;  and  the  condemned  were  then  led  into 
the  synagogues,  or  congregations,  to  be  beaten :  fan 
aticism  could  not,  however,  restrain  itself:  they  wer« 
scourged  even  on  their  way  thither.— For  a  "testi 
mony  against  them. — Sec  Matthew. 

Ver.  10.  Among  all  nations. — A  result  of  the 
above-mentioned  martyrdom.  Through  sufferings 
the  Gospel  was  to  be  spread  among  all  peoples.  This 
is,  accordingly,  the  end  of  their  trials.  Not  till  thia 
be  fulfilled  does  the  end  of  the  woes  come,  as  distin- 
|  guishcd  from  the  apxat. 

Ver.  11.  When  they  shall  lead  you — Rules 
for  conduct.  Above,  it  was  Take  heed  ;  here,  Take 
no  thought. — Be  on  your  guard  against  the  seduc 
tions  of  the  pseudo-Christs  ;  be  not  anxious  because 
of  the  threats  of  open  foes.  "  MeAerarf,  the  regula- 
word  for  the  committing  to  memory  of  a  speech  • 
see  WKTSTEIN  ;  the  opposite  of  extempore."  Meyer 
Comp.  Matthew.  Take  no  thought,  how  or  ichat,  a3 
the  more  objective  mode  of  Matthew  puts  it.  Here 
[  equally  a  double  prohibition  in  a  more  subjective 
form :  Take  no  thought  beforehand ;  do  not  trouble 
yourselves  on  account  of  it. — For  it  is  not  ye  that 
speak. — See  Matthew. 

Ver.  13.  He  that  shall  endure. — Meyer  ex- 
!  plains  by  the  context:  In  confessing  My  name. 
I  Compare  the  5<a  rb  oco.ua  nov.  Nevertheless,  the 
j  endurance  refers  to  the  entire  state  of  trial,  which 
!  they  should  pass  through  faithfully ;  of  course,  confess- 
'  ing  Christ.  It  is  from  sufferings  that  confession  re 
ceives  its  name,  as  the  Confession. 


C.  D.  Tfie  Destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  interval  between  this  and  the  End  of  the  World;  or,  the 
World's  Course  to  the  End  from  the  prcdominatiiuj  point  of  view  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy.  VERS. 
14-20;  VERS.  21-23. 

(Parallels  :  Matt.  xxiv.  15-21 ;  22-28 ;  Luke  xxi.  20-23 ;  24.) 


The  presage  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is 
given  more  briefly  than  by  Matthew,  still  in  biblical 
form ;  not  as  in  Luke,  who  declares  plainly  the  be 
sieging  and  destruction  of  the  city.  The  direction  to 
flee  is  the  same  as  in  Matthew,  only  more  exact. 
From  the  command,  Fray  that  your  flight  be  not  in 
winter,  he  leaves  out  the  additional  statement  of 
Matthew,  Nor  yet  upon  the  Sabbath,  as  it  was  less 
easy  to  be  comprehended  by  the  Roman  Christians. 
The  description  of  this  one  great  tribulation  is  ex 
pressed  in  a  richer  dress  than  by  Matthew.  In  de 
scribing  the  appearance  of  the  false  Christs  and  pro 
phets,  he  omits  the  details :  If  they  say,  Lo,  he  is  in 
the  wilderness,  etc.  ;  also  the  picture  of  the  last 
judgment,  the  lightning,  and  the  eagles.  On  the 
other  hand,  his  conclusion  is  in  the  highest  degree 
impressive  :  iW?s  5*  &\eirtre,  ver.  23. 

Ver.  14.  Where  it  ought  not.— See  Matthew. 


Ver.  19.  Shall  be  affliction.— The  very  daya 
themselves.  Stronger  expression:  It  will  be  the 
characteristic  of  those  days  that  they  are  tribulation 
itself. — From  the  beginning  of  the  creation, 
which  God  created. — This  not  a  merely  stronger 
emphasizing  of  the  conception,  Creation.  The  K-rio-is 
which  God  created,  forms  an  opposition  to  the  KTI<W 
of  men,  the  city  Jerusalem  and  her  hierarchy,  which 
was  now  falling,  while  the  former  should  endure. 
Similar  is  the  expression  regarding  the  elect :  Whom 
God  hath  chosen,  —  who  are,  and  shall  remain, 
chosen.  And  just  so  we  have  a  twofold  reference  to 
the  shortening  of  the  days :  Although  they  are  the 
days  of  vengeance,  He  has  shortened  them  as  such, 
and  made  them  endurable.  Sec  Matthew. 

Ver.  23.    But  take   ye  heed.— Ever  repeated 
emphasizing    of    the    greatness    of    the 
tion. 
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THE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO   MARK. 


E.   The  End  of  the  Cosmos.    VKRS.  24-27. 
(Parallels :  Matt.  xxiv.  29-31 ;  Luke  xxi.  25-28.) 


Mark,  as  well  as  Matthew,  draws  a  very  sharply 
defined  distinction  between  the  time  of  the  destruc 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  time  when  the  sign  of  the 
end  of  the  world  shall  appear.  Mark :  After  that 
tribulation  (the  destruction  of  Jerusalem),  in  the 
period  of  the  shortened  days.  Here  he  has  omitted 
the  wetus  of  Matthew.  The  fall  of  the  stars  he  ex 
presses  differently  from  Matthew.  He  passes  over 
the  picture  of  men's  consternation  at  the  appearance 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  which  Matthew  gives ;  also  the 
summons  of  the  great  trumpets.  And  the  expres- 


i  ftion,  "From  one  end  of  heaven  to  the  other,"  runs, 
j  in  his  narrative,  "From  the  uttermost  part  of  th« 
:  earth  to  the  uttermost  part  of  heaven." 

Ver.  21.  After  that  tribulation.— Meyer  holdt 
j  that,  according  to  Mark,  the  appearing  of  the  Son  of 
I  Man  should  occur  immediately  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  According  to  the  text,  however,  afte- 
,  the  destruction,  follow  only  "those  days,"  and  these 
|  endurable.  Between  those  days  and  thai  day  is  a 
!  great  difference,  which  Meyer's  exegesis  has  not 
i  noticed. 


F.  The  Parable  of  the  sudden  irruption  of  the  Catastrophe,  and  the  Exhortation  to  Watchfulness.     VERS. 

28-37. 
(Parallels :  Matt.  xxiv.  33-50 ;  Luke  xxi.  29-36.) 


To  the  end  of  ver.  82,  Mark  writes  to  quite  the 
same  import  as  Matthew  ;  then,  however,  a  different 
statement  comes  in  :  Of  that  day  and  that  hour  know 
not  the  angels,  neither  the  Son.  At  this  point  the 
three  Synoptics  separate  and  take  different  ways. 
Matthew  represents  the  Lord  as  here  pointing  back 
to  the  days  of  Noah,  as  being  symbols  of  the  days 
of  the  world's  end.  The  surprise  of  that  day  is  de 
picted  by  him  in  a  particular  way.  The  parable  of 
the  midnight  has  its  characteristic  point  in  the  coin 
ing  thief;  and,  succeeding  this,  is  another  parable 
of  the  lord  who,  in  coming  home,  surprises  his  ser 
vants.  Mark  has  the  exhortation,  Watch,  for  ye 
know  not,  etc.,  which  is  found  in  Matthew.  But 
then  he  adds  a  parable,  peculiar  to  himself,  of  the 
lord  going  away  upon  a  journey,  appointing  special 
duties  to  his  trusted  servants :  and  in  this  parable  the 
chief  person  is  the  lowest  servant,  the  porter,  who 
must  keep  watch ;  while  Matthew  makes  him  the 
steward,  who  had  charge  of  the  house.  It  is  evident 
that  the  parables  are  distinct.  Matthew  selected  the 
steward,  because  watchful  honesty  seemed  to  him 
the  chief  thing ;  Mark  selected  the  porter,  because 
honest  watchfulness  seemed  to  him  the  chief  thing. 
Matthew  may  have  had  before  him,  in  his  selection, 
the  picture  of  the  Jewish  high-priest ;  and  Mark,  the 
picture  of  a  porter  attached  to  some  noble  Roman 
house.  Mark  notices  the  different  hours  in  which 
the  master  may  return,  marking  them  out  sharply 
by  the  statement  of  the  divisions  of  the  night.  Luke 
brings  prominently  forward  the  common  danger  to 
man, — the  heart  must  not  be  overcharged,  etc. ;  the 
momentous  day  is  compared  by  him  to  a  snare 
(rrayis).  Mark  concludes  with  the  word,  Watch ! 

Ver.  28.  That  the  summer. — "TJ>  6 epos,  also 
in  Test.  xii.  Patr.,  is  the  symbol  of  the  Messianic 
time."  Meyer. 

Ver.  30.  This  generation. — According  to  Meyer, 
the  (then)  present  generation.  See  Note  on  Matthew. 
The  generation  which  has  these  signs  under  observa 
tion.  Had  the  generation  of  that  time  been  meant, 
then  the  end  of  the  time  at  least  could  have  been 
specified ;  while  Christ  says,  on  the  contrary,  the  day 
and  the  hour  knoweth  no  man. 

Ver.  32.  Neither  the  Son.  —  An  admission, 
which  Meyer,  in  considering  the  human  limitations 
in  which  the  Son  of  Man  moved  on  earth,  places  in 
its  due  position.  Athanasius  says,  Jesus  did  not 


I  know  as  a  human  being ;  Augustine,  He  did  not 
know  it  to  impart  to  His  disciples.  For  other  inter 
pretations,  consult  Meyer.  Respecting  our  own  in- 
pretation,  Meyer  judges  falsely  or  inaccurately.  We 
assume  that  the  Son,  as  God-man,  knew  not  that  day 
iu  His  present  daily  consciousness,  because  He  wiliea 
not  to  pass  beyond  the  horizon  of  His  daily  task  to 
reflect  upon  that  day  (see  LANGE'S  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  3, 
p.  1280);  because  He  preferred,  accordingly,  the 
limiting  horizon  of  His  holy,  human  observation  and 
knowledge,  which  widened  from  day  to  day,  to  a  dis 
cursive  pedantic  polyhistory,  or  preternatural  pre 
tension  of  knowing  everything,  the  dim  opposite  of 
dynamic  omniscience.  ,6>W/-liinitation  in  the  knowl 
edge  of  all  chronological,  geographical,  and  similar 
matters,  is  quite  different  from  an  absolute  "limita 
tion  "  of  the  theanthropic  omniscience  of  Jesus.  Set 
Matthew. 

Ver.  34.  As  a  man  taking  a  far  journey. — Ac 
cording  to  Meyer,  a  part  of  a  speech,  "  made  up  of 
the  different  roles  which  formed  the  links  between 
the  several  heads  of  the  speech."  Why  not  a  special 
parable?  Or,  is  a  porter  or  a  guard  of  a  house 
formed  by  uniting  the  roles  of  a  house-proprietor  and 
a  house-steward  ?  and  out  of  a  thief  and  a  master  of  a 
house  do  we  get,  again,  a  master  of  a  house  ?  We 
assume,  simply,  a  distinct,  though  connected,  para 
ble.  In  Matthew,  the  householder  himself  is  first, 
then  the  steward,  summoned  to  watch ;  in  Mark,  the 
house-watch  or  porter,  to  guard  the  house. — As  a 
man  taking,  etc. — The  anantapodoton  [i.e.,  the  apo- 
dosis  to  be  supplied]  is  found  simply  in  the  omitted 
tVi-i.  It  is  as  with  a  man  who  took  a  journey.  The 
whole  emphasis  falls  then  upon  the  finite  verb,  in 
accordance  with  the  participles  following,  viz.,  upon 
the  injunction  which  the  lord  gave  the  porter  to 
watch. — Authority  to  his  servants. — A  proof 
thai  we  have  here  to  do  with  another  parable.  The 
parable  of  the  servant,  to  whom  the  highest  authority 
was  entrusted,  is  recorded  by  Matthew. — And  com 
manded  the  porter  to  watch.  —  After  he  haa 
given  all  the  orders  concerning  the  internal  affairs, 
he  gives  finally,  at  the  door,  to  the  porter,  the  addi 
tional  command  to  watch :  this  is  the  point  of  the 
parable.  Contemplating  them  with  reference  to  liia 
Church  this  side  of  eternity,  the  porters  are,  of 
course,  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  together  with  the  body 
of  Christians, — a  different  aspect  from  that  in  which 
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the  servant  of  Christ  may  be  preeminently  considered 
a  bteward. 

Ver.  35.    At   even,    or   at   midnight The 

four  night-watches.  See  WINKR,  Nashtwache  (Night- 
watch)  ;  the  author's  Commentary  on  Matthew ; 
WIESELER,  Chronol.  Si/nopse.  p.  406.  The  uniform 
thought  is,  The  Lord  comes  in  the  night-season,  in  a 
dark,  sad  time ;  and  it  is  not  known  in  what  stadium 
or  moment  of  this  time.  He  comes  quite  unex 
pected.  From  different  stand-points,  these  periods 
(oi^f=9  o'clock;  ntffovvKriov  •=  12  ;  aheKTopofuivia 
«=  3 ;  irpuit  =  6)  may  denote  the  same  unexpected 
ness  : — the  evening,  the  evening  of  the  old  world 
(Matt.  xx.  8) ;  the  midnight,  the  frame  of  mind  of 
the  slumbering  Church  (Matt.  xxv.  6);  the  cock 
crow,  the  voice  of  the  watchers  (Isa.  xxi.  11);  the 
morning,  the  dawn  of  Christ's  appearing,  the  break 
ing  into  day  of  the  new  world  (Mai.  iv.  2). 


DOCTRINAL  AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  Comp.  the  parallel  in  Matthew.— It  is  signif 
icant  that,  Mark  gives  prominence  to  the  size  and 
strength,  Luke  the  beaut//,  Matthew  the  restoration 
and  apparent  theocratic  rebuilding,  of  the  temple. 
All  this  could  not  save  it. 

2.  The  eschatological  speech  of  the  Lord,  the 
germ  of  John's  Apocalypse  ;  the  New  Testament  ex 
position  and  form  of  the  Old  Testament  ideas  and 
symbols ;  the  opposite  and  corrective  of  all  apocry 
phal   Apocalypsism   (Comp.    LUCKE,    Versuch   einer 
vollstandigcr  Einleitung  in  die   Offcnbarung  dcs  Jo 
hannes  und  in  die  apokali/ptische  JAteratur  uberhaupt, 
Bonn,  1848  ;  AUBERLEN,  Der  Prophet  Daniel  und  die 
Ojfenbarung  Johannes,  2d  ed.   Basel,  1857.*)     The 
eschatological  hymns.  Eschatology  in  dogmatic  theol 
ogy- 

3.  Neither  the  Son. — Comp.  the  topic  Agnoetism 
in  the  History  of  Doctrine.     Dogmatic  theology  has 
not  reached  the  point  of  being  able  to  do  perfect 
justice  to  the  oeconomic  and  dynamic  import  of  the 
Son's  not  knowing.     In  order  to  succeed  in  ihis,  we 
must  not  carry  the  old  human  finiteuess  into  the  Logos, 
which  men  have  deemed  to  be  a  further  development 
of  dogmatic  theology;  but  we  must  do  justice  to  the 
fact,  that  His  divine  nature  transforms  His  human 
finiteness  into  the  theanthropic  condition  and  mode. 
Leo  the  Great  says,   "  Humana  augens,  divina  non 
minuens."      No    safety   can    lie   in   the    "minuere 
divina.''''     Not  to  know,  and  ignorance,  are  two  en 
tirely  distinct  things. 

4.  The  strong  emphasizing  of  Christ's  exhorta 
tion,  Watch  ! — According   to   this   Petrine    gospel, 
Christ's   servants,    above   all   Peter,    should  be  the 
doorkeepers  not  so  much  of  heaven  as  of  the  Church 
on  earth,  and  should  keep  her  awake,  watching  for 
the  day  of  judgment. 

6.  Three  is  the  number  of  the  Spirit,  four  the 
number  of  the  world.  At  the  revelations  of  His 
personal  spirit,  Christ  was  attended  by  three  trusted 
friends ;  at  the  unveiling  of  the  world's  fate  He  has 
four. 

6.  JOSEPHUS,  DC  Hello  Jud.,  should  be  used  with 
this  passage ;  particularly  the  history  of  the  destruc- 
ton  of  Jerusalem.  Sec  VON  RAUMER'S  Paldstina ; 
also  BRAUNE,  p.  353. 

*  "  Prophecies  of  Daniel  and  the  Revelation  of  St.  John, 
Tiowed  in  their  mutual  relationships,"  Edinburgh,  T.  &  T. 
Clark. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  Matthew. — General  thoughts  upon  the  cntirt 
passage. — Homily  upon  the  Lord's  speech  concerning 
the  end  of  the  world,  according  to  the  preceding 
division. — The  Judge  has  already  announced  Him 
self. — The  last  judgment  in  its  presagos:  1.  The  one 
great  presage:  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  2.  the 
continuous  presages :  the  days  of  less  terror  in  the 
New  Testament  seasons  of  trial ;  3.  the  last  presage, 
as  signal. — The  world's  state  and  course  between 
two  great  judgments,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(the  symbolical  end  of  the  world),  and  the  real  end 
of  the  world  in  a  place  of  judgment :  1.  The  picture 
of  the  state  itself;  2.  the  misapprehension  of  the 
state.  The  world  does  not  observe  the  forbearance, 
the  administration,  the  approach  of  justice-dispensing 
righteousness. — The  coming  of  Christ  in  our  time 
with  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit  and  of  fire :  1.  A  true 
coming;  2.  reminds  us  of  His  first  coming ;  3.  an  indi 
cation  of  His  last  coming. — The  final  words  of  Christ 
in  His  speech  upon  the  end  of  the  world:  1.  Take 
heed  unto  yourselves;  2.  Beware;  3.  Watch. — The 
last  day,  a  day  which  makes  all  things  clear. — The 
day  of  the  great  revelation  and  the  great  appearance : 
1.  The  great  revelation  of  the  old  appearance  (the 
phenomenal  and  visionary  world) ;  2.  the  great  ap 
pearance  of  the  old  revelation. 


Upon  A.     Vers.  1-4. 

See  Matthew. — The  exit  of  Jesus  from  the  temple 
of  His  people  :  1.  A  decisive  step ;  2.  a  melancholy 
farewell ;  a.  a  decisive  token ;  4.  the  certain  pledge 
of  the  rebuilding. — The  prospect  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives  of  the  temple  and  the  city ;  or,  the  great  dif 
ference  between  the  sensuous  (aesthetic)  and  a  spiri 
tual  prospect  from  the  Mount. — The  Lord's  repeated 
survey  of  the  city  from  the  Mount  of  Olives:  1.  A 
look  of  a  compassionate  heart,  during  which  the 
tears  fall,  Luke  xix.  41 ;  2.  a  look  of  the  solemnly 
earnest  spirit  in  which  the  tears  must  disappear 
(here). — Jesus  sitting  in  the  circle  of  His  four  dis 
ciples  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives ;  or,  the  night-con- 
vei  sation  on  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  judgment, 
ever  sad,  yet  solemnly  joyous,  because  of  its  anticipa 
tions. — The  great  mystic  discourse  upon  the  last 
time:  1.  Much  overlooked;  2.  much  falsified;  3.  ever 
of  force ;  4.  ever  efficacious ;  or,  1.  in  the  world  ever 
falsified  and  darkened ;  2.  in  the  Church  continually 
illuminated  and  deepened. 

STARKE  : — Bibl.  Wirt. : — Men's  degeneracy,  to  be 
bewitched  with  the  seeming  reality  of  this  world,  and 
to  forget,  what  they  should  necessarily  consider,  the 
statements  of  God's  word. — Nova  Bibl.  Tub.: — If 
the  wind  of  God's  judgments  storm  around,  there  is 
nothing  so  firm,  nothing  so  magnificent,  as  not  to  be 
torn  down  and  destroyed.  How  many  thousands  of 
the  fairest  cities,  of  the  most  gorgeous  palaces,  of 
the  most  impregnable  castles,  have  experienced  thif, 
lying  now,  because  of  their  sins,  in  heaps  ! — Is  this 
the  city  of  which  men  say,  It  is  the  all-beauteous, 
on  account  of  which  the  whole  land  rejoices,  etc.  ? 
Lam.  ii.  15  and  17. — CAXSTEIN  : — When  we  gaze  upon 
great  and  glorious  structures  of  this  world,  let  us  ever 
remember  that  a  time  will  come  when  these  shall  be 
no  more,  and  that  nought  is  abiding  but  that  which 
is  not  seen,  2  Cor.  iv.  18. — At  the  house  of  God 
judgment  must  take  its  beginning,  1  Pet.  iv.  17. — It 
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18  edifying  to  speak  of  the  divine  judgments,  of  the 
destruction  of  all  that  is  splendid,  yea,  of  the  end, 
even,  of  this  present  world. 

RIEGER  : — In  the  minds  of  the  disciples  these  two 
things  [rather,  these  three,  the  destruction  of  the 
temple,  Christ's  future,  and  the  world's  end,]  must 
have  become  confused,  or  they  must  at  least  not 
have  been  able  to  distinguish  between  them  accu 
rately  [still  in  some  measure.  See  above.]  Just  as 
now,  in  our  belief  of  the  future  coming  of  the  Lord 
to  judge  the  quick  and  dead,  many  things  also  are 
united  into  one,  which,  nevertheless,  the  result  itself 
might  separate  into  distinguishable  representations 
and  periods. — The  Lord  Jesus,  in  His  answer,  has 
not  explained  it  so  fully,  etc.,  because  Jerusalem's 
judgment  was  such  a  famous  symbol  and  earnest  of 
the  end  of  the  world. 

BKAUNE  : — Comp.,  regarding  the  speedy  coming 
of  the  Lord,  Isa.  xiii.  6 ;  Ezek.  xxx.  3  ;  Joel  ii.  1  ; 
Matt.  xvi.  27 ;  Phil.  iv.  5  ;  1  Pet.  iv.  7  ;  1  John  ii. 
18;  Rev.  i.  3;  iii.  11.  Quotation  from  Hamana's 
writings :  "  The  death  of  every  man  is  the  time  when 
the  revelation  of  the  Lord's  coming  is  partly  fulfilled 
to  the  soul.  In  this  sense,  it  is  literally  true  that 
the  time  of  fulfilment  is  near."  In  the  fragments  of 
.Jerusalem  the  last  judgment  is  reflected. 

SCHI.EIERMACHER: — It  was  His  object  to  repre 
sent  all  the  institutions  of  the  old  covenant  as  some 
thing  dedicated  to  destruction,  in  order  to  direct 
their  attention  by  so  much  the  more  to  the  spiritual. 
— Hence  we  have  to  mark,  that  everything  external 
in  the  Christian  community  is  nothing  else,  and  can 
and  should  be  nothing  else,  than  a  shell,  a  covering 
in  which  the  spiritual  presents  itself  and  works. — We 
find  that  the  striving  after  externalism  was  soon  re 
newed  in  the  Christian  Church. 

BHIEGER  :  —  The  temple  was  the  pride  of  the 
blinded  people. — The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  in 
a  certain  measure  to  be  understood  as  a  world-judg 
ment.  It  befalls  that  people,  namely,  who  for  two 
thousand  years  had  represented  the  human  race.  In 
the  downfall  of  Jerusalem  is  depicted  the  downfall 
of  the  whole  world  (as  in  the  exit  of  the  Christians 
from  Jerusalem  is  depicted  the  great  deliverance  of 
the  believers  in  the  last  time). 


Upon  B.     Vcrs.  5-13. 

The  foresight  and  fearlessness  which  the  Lord 
enjoins  upon  His  people  in  looking  for  His  coming 
(or  the  end  of  the  world) :  1.  Foresight  in  respect  to 
the  deceptive  delusions  of  false  Christs  (spiritual 
delusions) ;  fearlessness  as  to  the  threatening  terrors 
of  war  and  all  the  world-plagues  (temporal  terrors). 
2.  Foresight  as  to  the  enemies  of  the  gospel,  and  as 
to  their  treachery;  fearlessness  as  to  the  gift  of 
tongues,  and  the  power  to  reply.  3.  Foresight  as  to 
temptations  thrown  in  our  way  by  our  nearest  rela 
tives  and  the  world ;  fearlessness  as  to  the  certain  de 
liverance  of  the  enduring  Christians. — Take  heed 
that  no  man  deceive  you ;  or,  Antichrist  comes  be 
fore  Christ  comes,  2  Thess.  ii. — The  succession  of 
signs :  1.  False  signs,  and  yet  signs  [false  Christs, 
ver.  6j.  2.  Weak  signs,  and  yet  sad  signs  [the  wars ; 
the  end  not  yet,  ver.  7].  3.  Stronger  signs :  national, 
political,  terrestrial,  physiological  revolutions  [the 
beginning  of  the  woes,  ver.  8].  4.  Striking  signs 
[persecutions  of  Christians,  ver.  9].  5.  The  decisive 
sign  [the  gospel  is  preached  among  all  people  through 
out  the  world]. — The  contradictory  nature  of  the 


signs :  1.  Signs  which  do  not  appear  terrible,  but  en. 
ticing,  and  yet  are  to  the  utmost  terrible;  signs 
which  appear  to  the  utmost  terrible,  and  yet  are  not  so 
2.  Saddening  signs.  3.  The  great,  joyful  signs,  ver. 
10. — The  great  rules  for  our  conduct,  in  looking  for 
ward  to  the  last  time,  and  ii\  the  midst  of  its  signs: 
1.  Foresight;  2.  fearlessness;  3.  simplicity  and  a 
spiritual  walk ;  4.  steadfastness.— The  Lord's  faithful 
admonitions. — There  is  an  overcoming  of  these 
troubles. 

STARKE  : — In  His  teaching,  Cbrist  has  regard  not 
so  much  to  what  He  knows,  as  to  what  is  useful  to, 
and  necessary  for,  His  hearers. — It  does  not  behove 
us  to  know  time  and  hour,  but  to  observe  the  signa 
antecedent  to  the  judgments  of  God. — Nova  Bibl. 
Tub. : — Alas  !  how  many  good  men  has  the  pretence 
of  Christ's  name, — viz. :  false  hopes,  outward  show, 
seeming  representations,  fleshly  accessories,  etc., — 
already  misled,  that  they  have  fallen  away  into  sad 
by-paths,  and  have  been  ruined ! — The  doctrine  of 
the  Last  Things  no  useless  doctrine. — QURSXKL  :— He 
who  properly  understands  this  present  woild,  how  it 
is  disposed  and  what  end  it  shall  meet,  is  always 
self-possessed  regarding  it,  and  is  terrified  by  noth 
ing. — Wilt  thou  save  thyself  from  the  awful  judg 
ments  of  God,  then  be  not  anxious  regarding  the  judg 
ments  and  wrath  of  man. — The  gospel-trumpet  must, 
be  blown  before  the  archangel's  trumpet  is  heard. — 
CRAMER  : — God  will  not  forsake  His  own  people  in 
the  time  of  persecution. — In  the  defence  of  the  truth, 
we  must  not  look  at  our  own  weakness,  nor  the  foes' 
might  and  strength,  but  we  must  consider  the  power 
of  the  truth  and  God's  promise. — OSIANDER: — Ima 
gine  not  thou  art  not  bound  to  learn  aught,  etc. — 
QUESNEL  : — Faith  gives  us  as  many  fathers,  brothers, 
and  sisters,  as  there  are  Christians;  unbelief  changes 
those  friends  whom  nature  has  given  us  into  enemies, 
betrayers,  and  executioners. — The  most  dangerous 
temptation  is  that  which  comes  from  parents. — Osi- 
ANDER  : — It  is  a  mark  of  false  religion  that  it  is  blood 
thirsty. — The  end  crowns. — GERLACH  : — No  man  can 
reckon  more  certainly  upon  the  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  than  those  who  confess  Jesus'  name  in 
the  time  of  their  utmost  peril. — STIER  : — The  end  is 
patience,  the  saints'  weapon  (Rev.  xiii.  10;  xiv.  12), 
as  the  beginning  is  foresight  (Matt.  iv.). — BKAUNE  : 
2  Tim.  iv.  16,  17. — The  end  comes  not  before  the 
Gospel  has  finished  its  course.  The  nearer  this  com 
pletion  approaches,  the  more  certainly  is  the  Lord's 
coming  near. — SCHLEIERMACHER: — We  should  expect 
no  other  than  Christ. — All  may  perish ;  we  are  sure 
that  He  and  His  kingdom  will  remain. — BRIEGER  : — 
The  Lord's  communication  includes  in  itself  the 
nearest  and  the  most  remote ;  hence  He  speaks  to 
those  nearest,  and  to  those  farthest  from  Him. — As 
the  hate  of  the  world  witnessed  for  Him,  so  does  He 
witness  for  His  own  people. — The  final  winding-up 
is  to  be  introduced  by  means  of  the  Gospel. — Tho 
being  saved  is  of  the  same  import  as  being  received 
to  glory. —  GOSSNEK: — He  who  possesses  the  rights 
of  a  citizen  of  heaven,  can  remain  uutenified  though 
it  should  storm  beneath  heaven. 


Upon  C.  D.     Vers.  14-20,  21-23. 

See  Matthew. — Even  in  His  great  judgments  ia 
God's  mercy  revealed:  1.  It  warns  of  the  judgments, 
and  indicates  the  signs  of  their  coming ;  2.  it  opens 
a  way  of  escape,  and  exhorts  to  use  that  way  iu 
flight;  3.  it  pointa  to  prayer  as  the  means  to  mitigate 
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that  judgment ;  4.  it  has  its  eye  fixed  upon  innoccn 
sufferers ;  6.  it  breaks  the  judgment  off,  and  puts 
bounds  to  it.  for  the  sake  of  the  elect ;  6.  it  warns 
against  falling  away  to  Antichrist,  as  the  fulling 
neath  the  heaviest,  the  most  fearful  judgment. — The 
abomination  of  desolation,  or  the  judgment  inflictet 
on  the  holy  place,  a  great  admonitory  sign:  1.  The 
e;gn  of  the  end  of  a  now  hoary  period  (and  form  of 
belief;  or  of  a  long  series  of  judgments,  which  poin 
forward  to  tlie  last  judgment) ;  2.  the  sign  of  a  deci 
sive  separation  between  an  old  and  new  period ;  3 
the  prognostic  of  a  new  period. — The  prophet  Daniel ; 
or,  the  eternal  spirit  of  the  Lord  in  the  old  covenant 
has  foretold  the  end  of  the  old  covenant.  (See  Isu. 
Ixvi.  3  ;  Jcr.  xxxi.  31 ;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26  ;  comp.  2  Cor. 
iii.  13;  Heb.  viii.  7,  8).— The  Spirit  of  the  Perma 
nent  in  the  Church  is  the  prophet  of  the  dowui'all  of 
her  transitory  forms  (especially  in  the  Middle  Ages). 
— Whoso  rcadeth,  etc. :  The  old  Scripture-word  shows 
to  all  time  the  signs  of  the  present  and  the  future. — 
The  flight  to  the  mountains :  The  entire  life  of  the 
Christians  is  a  fleeing  to  the  mountains. — In  a  sea 
son  of  distress,  the  saving  of  the  trifling  and  the 
unessential  (the  clothes)  has  as  its  result  the  loss  of 
the  great  and  the  essential  (the  life  and  soul) :  1.  Tlie 
fact  (in  conflagrations,  in  times  of  war,  in  political 
convulsions,  in  times  of  religious  crises).  2.  The 
reason:  because  the  small  and  trifling  is  the  net 
which  keeps  men  entangled  in  the  old  system  and  its 
judgment  (Lot's  wife,  the  Jews,  the  Middle  Ages). — 
Woe  to  those  with  child,  etc. :  The  Lord's  compas 
sion  towards  the  special  sufferers  among  mankind  in 
the  judgments  inflicted  on  the  specially  sinful  part 
of  mankind. — The  alleviations  of  the  divine  judg 
ments  which  God  has  given  to  men:  1.  Compassion 
(ver.  17);  2.  prayer  (ver.  18);  3.  the  steadfastness  of 
the  elect  (ver.  20). — For  the  sake  of  the  elect,  whom 
God  has  chosen,  God  endures  tlie  world  in  sparing 
patience  (see  Rom.  ix.  22). — The  surest  signs  of  the 
judgment  which  runs  through  the  New  Testament 
period  of  grace  are  the  false  Christs,  the  signs  of  the 
false  Christs,  and  the  hopes  placed  in  them  :  1.  Among 
the  Jews ;  2.  among  Christians  themselves. — The 
tendency  to  believe  in  false  Christs  is  the  most  awful 
result  of  the  rejection  of  Christ  that  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  life  of  Israel,  John  v.  43. — The  great  temptations 
of  the  period  which  is  hastening  to  its  cud:  1.  Per 
ceived  beforehand;  2.  declared  beforehand  ;  3.  over 
come  beforehand.  —  Foresight  regarding  tlie  lying 
pseudo-Christian  system,  tlie  salvation  of  Christianity 
in  the  last  days.  — Foresight  the  first  and  last  means 
in  preserving  faithfulness  during  the  last  days. — 
Caution :  1.  Regarding  excited  preachers  who  pre 
tend  to  make  Christ  visible  in  themselves  or  in 
others,  in  this  or  that  person  or  thing  (See  here  or 
there) ;  2.  regarding  persons  who  will  attest  them 
selves  as  new  saviours  by  means  of  deceptive  signs 
and  wonders  (2  Thess.  ii.  10,  11  ;  Rev.  xiii.  13).— 
The  end  of  the  world's  history :  unceasing  self-con 
fusion,  self-blinding,  and  self-separation  of  the  great 
majority  from  Christianity,  and  self-abandonment  to 
pscudo-Cluistian  systems. 

STARKK: — CRAMER: — If  we  see  even  the  greatest 
distress  awaiting  us,  we  should  not  allow  ourselves 
by  this  to  be  turned  aside  from  God  and  His  love. — 
In  public,  national  calamities,  the  majority  think 
only  of  saving  their  goods  and  lives ;  few  are  anxious 
to  make  sure  of  their  souls  and  salvation.— QUKSXKL  : 
— By  far  the  most  useful  flight  in  the  day  of  divino 
wrath  is  to  flee  the  fleeting  pleasures  of  the  world, 
and  escape  from  conformity  to  it,  Pa.  xc.  11. — Nova 


Bill.  Tub. : — God  spares  even  this  wicked  world  foi 
the  sake  of  His  elect. 

RIEGKR  : — Sad  periods  in  the  world's  course  ar« 
turned  to  their  own  benefit  by  false  prophets. — Lisco : 
Take  heed  unto  yourselves  ; — an  exhortat  ion  applica 
ble  to  much  more  than  the  external  danger  of  temp 
tation,  seduction,  and  falling  away. — BRAUXI,  : — Luke, 
vcrs.  22,  23;  Deut.  xxviii.  15  ;  Mul.  iv.  1.  Lo,  htrt 
is  Chris/, — a  voice  which  allures  to  itself;  or  (here, 
— a  voice  which,  unpartisan-like,  points  to  others, 
and  is  accordingly  still  more  dangerous — these  voicei 
are  not  to  lead  disciples  astray. — Signs  and  troubles 
are  no  certain  murks  of  Christ  and  His  prophets: 
they  are  only  indications  of  the  connection  of  the 
individual  with  the  spiritual  world  ;  they  may  be  in 
dications  cither  of  light  and  truth,  or  of  darkness 
and  lies. — Prove  the  spirits,  whether  they  be  of  God. 

SCHLEIERMACHEK  : — When  we  see  how  many  im 
perfections  have  appeared  in  the  Christian  Church, 
one  might  be  easily  tempted  to  say,  The  light  is  not 
yet  the  right  light.  The  true  believer  is,  however, 
assured  that  the  Christian  faith  has  no  share  in  all 
these  imperfections ;  that  it  is  the  natural  ruin  of 
mankind  alone  which  is  the  fountain  of  these,  and 
this  cannot  all  at  once  be  removed. — God's  kingdom 
is  the  spiritual  temple  of  God,  which  needs  not  the 
external,  and  is  raised  above  all  external  accidents, 
and  which,  where  it  has  been  once  built,  must  endure 
to  the  end  of  days. 

BKIKGER  : — Not  in  the  winter.  It  is  well  known 
that  Jerusalem  was  destroyed  in  August. — The  same 
sin,  rejection  of  the  Holy  One,  winch  brought  Israel 

its  downfall,  will  cause  the  world's  overthrow,  so 
soon  as  its  measure  is  filled. — The  urging  of  pre 
caution  appears  so  much  the  less  needful,  inasmuch 
as  lie  Himself  says,  it  is  impossible  to  deceive  them. 
We  may  explain  this  in  the  following  manner:  God's 
acts  do  not  exclude  men's  action,  but  include  it  (and 
that,  too,  not  in  the  form  of  natural  compulsion,  but 
of  the  bond  of  love). — GOSSNKR: — How  must  we  ever 
fear  to  give  our  adherence  to  a  false  Christ ! 


Upon  E.     Vers.  24-27. 

See  Jfafthcw. — The  last  day  according  to  the 
Lord's  announcement:  1.  The  great  day  of  death, 
,vheu  the  lights  of  heaven  grow  pale ;  2.  tlie  judg- 
neut-day,  when  the  Crucified  appears  in  the  glory  of 
;he  world's  Judge  ;  3.  the  great  feast-day,  when  the 
Lord  gathers  His  chosen  by  His  angels  from  all  enda 
of  this  and  the  other  world. — Man's  calamity  com- 
iletes  itself  at  the  end  in  the  world's  calamity. — A3 
;he  sun  was  darkened  at  Christ's  death,  so  will  the 
jntire  starry  world  belonging  to  this  earth  grow  dark 
.11  the  death-hour  of  aged  humanity. — The  stars  will 
fall  from  heaven.  With  mankind,  not  merely  the 
earth,  but  'ilso  the  planetary  system  which  belongs 
,o  earth  according  to  its  old  form,  shall  be  dissolved, 
md  assume  a  new  shape. — When  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  shine  no  more,  will  Christ  appear,  and  illumi. 
late  with  His  brightness  the  last  day. — The  last  day 
he  grand  day  of  festival  for  perfected  Christianity: 
I.  Tlie  creature-lights  grow  pale;  the  Lord  appears 
as  the  festive  light  of  His  own  day ;  2.  the  iinpcr* 
sonal  being  of  the  world  disappears ;  *  the  glorilied 
personality  of  Christ  appears,  and  manifests  Hia 
personal  kingdom  ;  3.  the  wicked  are  shut  out,  and 

*  [Does  this  mean  :  The  kinprdom  of  materialism,  or  that 
"flesh  and  blood"  which  caimot  inherit  the  kingdom  ol 
God  ;-£d.] 
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have  vanished;  and  all  pure  spirits  are  united;  4. 
Heaven's  angels  are  the  servants  at  the  least :  all  the 
elect  shall  be  assembled  who  are  upon  the  earth  and 
.n  heaven. — The  last  day  is,  for  the  chosen  of  the 
Lord,  the  dawn  of  their  blessed  immortality,  Job 
xix,  25. 

STARKE  :— QUESNEL  :  — 0  wished-for  day  of  the 
elect !  O  long-desired  purification,  through  which 
they  shall  be  gathered  by  Jesus  into  the  union  of 
His  body,  His  Spirit,  and  His  glory  ! — OSIANDER: — 
Should  we  die  in  a  strange  land,  yet  shall  we  be 
assuredly  gathered  to  Christ,  our  Head,  at  the  last 
day,  2  Cor.  v.  10. 

BRAUNE  :  —  Rev.  i.  1 ;  ch.  xxii.  6  ["  Shortly, 
quickly"];  Hagg.  ii.  6-8  ["Yet  once,  it  is  a  little 
while"];  Eccles.  xii.  2;  Isa.  xiv.  12  ["How  art  thou 
fallen"];  Isa.  xxxiv.  4  ["All  the  host  of  heaven 
shall  be  dissolved  "]. — The  destruction  of  the  crea 
ture  will  be  an  exodus  into  eternity. — STIER: — To 
the  end  of  heaven.  "  Because  earth  and  heaven 
now  incline  wonderfully  to  one  another." 

BRIEGER  : — Ezek.  xxxii.  7,  8  ;  Joel  ii.  3,  4 ;  Dan. 
vii.  13;  Acts  i.  11 ;  Heb.  i.  14;  Matt.  xiii.  41,  42.— 
BAUER  : — These  violent  things  are  only  the  heralds 
in  the  Lord's  service. 


Upon  F.     Yers.  28-37. 

See  Matthew.— The  fig-tree  with  its  late  leaves  is 
also  a  picture  of  the  onward-hurrying  judgment,  upon 
the  guilty  Church  (ch.  xi.  12),  upon  the  unrepentant 
Church  (Luke  xiii.  6),  upon  the  fickle  Israel  (Hosea 
ix.  10). — The  fig-tree  according  to  its  varied  signi 
fication:  1.  The  early  figs,  the  formation  of  fruit 
before  the  leaves  shot  forth  :  the  early  conversion  of 
Israel  and  the  elect.  2.  The  fig-tree  unfruitful  in  the 
rich  vineyard :  a  djnng  professing  Church  (and  this 
is  true  of  individuals)  in  the  midst  of  the  ever-living 
kingdom  of  God.  3.  The  fig-tree  unfruitful,  and  yet 
pretentious  with  its  leaves  on  the  roadside;  or,  a 
church  (congregation)  without  spiritual  fruit,  in  the 
hypocritical  covering  of  pious  forms,  fallen  under 
judgment.  4.  The  blooming  fig-tree,  a  prognostic  of 
the  summer's  harvest ;  or,  the  theocratic,  ecclesiasti 
cal,  and  cosmical  indications  of  judgment  as  presages 
of  the  approach  of  the  final  judgment. — The  holy 
certainty  of  believers  respecting  the  day  of  the  Lord 
strengthened  and  elevated  through  their  ignorance 
of  the  time  and  hour:  1.  The  certainty,  a.  as  to 
signs,  b.  as  to  His  speedy  coming,  c.  as  to  His  unex- 

Eected  coming,  d.  His  coming  during  the  life  of  a 
ving  Christian  generation,  e.  in  order  to  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  world,  /.  in  order  to  fulfil  His  declaration 
respecting  the  necessity  of  watching.  2.  Strengthened 
and  increased  through  their  ignorance :  a.  an  igno 
rance  regarding  the  day  and  the  hour,  to  which  He 
had  voluntarily  subjected  Himself  for  their  sakes ;  b. 
an  ignorance  regarding  the  time,  to  which  He  had 
subjected  them  for  His  own  sake.  —  Christ's  not 
knowing  rests  upon  His  knowing  rightly  [in  a  natural 
manner],  or  upon  the  holy  extension  of  His  range  of 
vision.  * — What  Christ  may  not  know,  what  angels 

*  fLange's  thought  seems  to  be,  that  the  voluntary  iprno- 
r»cic«  of  Christ,  which  was  a  part  of  the  voluntary  himiilia- 


cannot  know,  Christians  should  not  wish  to  know.— 
The  last  day,  the  deep  secret  of  the  Father :  Of  the 
Father  in  His  Creator-fulness,  and  in  His  gracious 
design  ;  2.  of  the  Father  in  His  preparing  grace,  am 
in  His  commands  to  the  Son;  3.  of  the  Father  in  the 
greatness  of  His  patience,  and  the  majesty  of  wrath. 
— The  knowledge  of  Christ  in  itself  exalted  above  the 
knowledge  of  men  and  of  angels,  is,  on  our  behalf,  ai 
circle  of  holy  self-limitation  within  the  Father's  om 
niscience. — Because  He  cannot  deny  anything  to  His 
own,  He  has  denied  Himself  a  knowledge  of  this. — 
The  holy  and  useful  uncertainty  of  the  Church  re 
garding  the  last  day  is  to  be  compared  with  the  holy 
useful  uncertainty  of  individual  men  regarding  tho 
day  of  their  death. — Through  this  holy  uncertainty, 
we  should  be  certain  of  our  own  salvation.  Every 
day  should  for  the  Christian  bear  something  like  the 
appearance  of  the  last  day. — Christianity  is  a  door 
keeper's  office,  as  regards  the  future  coming  of  the 
Lord. —Christ's  alarm-call,  or  summons  to  all  Chris 
tians  for  all  time  to  watch  ! — Slumbering,  in  respect 
to  the  Lord's  coming,  is  a  danger  fraught  with  death ; 
while  watchfulness  is  a  fundamental  condition  of  life. 
— Christianity  is  a  constant  living  in  thfe  experience 
of  judgment  and  redemption:  1.  Judgment:  a.  a 
coming  from  judgment  [Lange  alludes,  apparently,  to 
the  rise  of  Christianity  at  the  time  Judaism  was  sub 
jected  to  judgment.  Translator],  b.  an  acting  under 
judgment,  c.  a  preparing  for  judgment.  2.  Redemp 
tion  :  a.  from  the  time  onward,  that  the  work  of  re 
demption  was  ended,  b.  proceeding  under  the  cheer- 
hope  of  redemption,  c.  looking  forward  to 
redemption. 

STAKKE  : — Spring  is  a  beautiful  image :  in  the 
shrubs  bursting  into  life,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
coming  of  Christ,  of  the  glorious  judgment  day,  and 
the  joyful  resurrection  from  the  dead. — QUESNEL  : — 
Who  is  certain  that  he  is  not  sooner  to  appear  before 
God,  his  Judge,  than  summer  is  to  come  ?  If  he 
neet  not  God  to  be  condemned,  the  joyful  everlast- 
ng  summer  will  follow. — We  have  seen  many  things 
n  our  lives  pass  away :  is  that  not  a  proof  that  all 
things  fade  away? — God  has  concealed  from  all  crea 
tures  the  time  of  His  judgments ;  hence  is  many  a 
one  ruined  in  his  calculation. — Beware  of  security  ! 
watch  and  pray  ! 

BRACNF.  : — Heaven  and  earth  pass  as  leaves  upon, 
the  world-stem  in  the  harvest  of  the  world-season : 
God's  people  are  the  sap,  and  G  od's  word  the  power, 
which  carries  new  life  to  all. — Jas.  v.  7,  8 :  "I  do 
not  know."  Will  it  be  too  hard  for  thee  to  say 
this  ?  If  so,  Christ  is  not  thy  Lord.— The  watching 
of  the  Christian  must  be  also  prayer  (and  active 
watchfulness  will  be  at  the  same  time  prayer). — 
BRIEGER: — The  kingdom  of  God,  which  will  at  last 
appear  in  power  and  glory,  is  to  be  compared  with 
the  joy-fraught  summer. 

tion  to  which  the  divine  nature  was  subjected  in  its  union 
with  the  human,  was  for  the  purpose  of  making  possible  a 
gradual  growth  in  His  theanthropic  consciousness.  For, 
had  there  been  from  the  instant  of  the  miraculous  conception 
(the  punctum  lemporis  when  the  union  of  the  two  natures 
began)  onward  through  infancy,  childhood,  and  youth,  the 
omniscient  consciousness  of  the  eternal  Logos,  of  course  it 
would  have  been  contradictory  to  .say  that  Christ,  the  God- 
man,  "increased  in  wisdom"  (Luke  ii.  521,  or  that  He  did 
not  know  the  time  of  the  hist  judgment. — Ed.] 
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THIRD    SECTION. 

THE  PASSION  OF  CHRIST,  AND  HIS  REST  IN  THE  GRAVE.  THE  RETIREMENT  INT6 
THE  STATE  OF  THE  DEAD.  THE  LION  OF  TIIE  TRIBE  OF  JUDAH  AS  THR 
PASCHAL  LAMB. 

CHAPTER  XIV.  1— XV.  47. 


1 .  The  Preparation  for  the  great  Passover.  The  Supper. — The  helpless  impotency  of  wickedness  in  the  ol J 
Church  of  God.  The  determined  genius  of  wickedness  in  the  new  Christian  Church.  The  Anointing 
of  the  Lord  at  the  Feast  preparatory  to  His  Death ;  and  the  sale  of  the  Anointed,  or  the  Treachery^ 
matured  at  the  Feast-table.  CH.  XIV.  1-11. 

(Parallels :  Matt.  xrvi.  1-16 ;  Luke  xxii.  1-6 ;  John  xii.  1-8.) 

A.  Tlie  weak  Indecision  of  the  Enemies.     VERS.  1,  2. 

1  After  two  days  was  the  feast  of  the  passover,  and  of  unleavened  bread :  and  the 
chief  priests  and  the  scribes  sought  how  they  might  take  him  by  craft,  and  put  him  to 

2  death.     But1  they  said,  Not  on  the  feast-cfoy,  lest  there  be  an  uproar  of  the  people. 

B.  Tlic  holy  Presentiment  of  the  Female  Disciple.     VERS.  3-5. 

3  And  being  in  Bethany,  in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper,  as  he  sat  at  meat,  there 
came  a  woman,  having  an  alabaster-box  of  ointment  of  spikenard,  very  precious;  and 

4  she  brake  the  box,  and  poured  it*  on  his  head.     And  there  were  some  that  had  indigna 
tion  within  themselves,  and  said,8  Why  was  this  waste   [loss]  of  the  ointment  made? 

5  For  it  might  have  been  sold  for  more  than  three  hundred  pence,  and  have  been  given 
to  the  poor.     And  they  murmured  against  her. 

C.   The  Lord's  holy  Decision.     VERS.  6-9. 

6  And  Jesus  said,  Let  her  alone;  why  trouble  ye  her?  she  hath  wrought  a  good 

7  work  on  me.     For  ye  have  the  poor  with  you  always,  and  whensoever  ye  will  ye  may 

8  do  them  good :  but  me  ye  have  not  always.     She  hath  done  what  she4  could :'  she  is 

9  come  aforehand  to  anoint  my  body  to  the  burying.     Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Whereso 
ever  this5  gospel  shall  be  preached  throughout  the  whole  world,  this  also  that  she  hath 
done  shall  be  spoken  of  for  a  memorial  of  her. 

D.  The  Disciple's  wicked  Decision.     VERS.  10,  11. 

10  And  Judas  Tscariot,8  one  of  the  twelve,  went  unto  the  chief  priests,  to  betray  him 

11  unto  them.     And  when  they  heard  it,  they  were  glad,  and    promised    to  give  him 
money.     And  he  sought  how  he  might  conveniently  betray  him. 

Ver.  2.— Lachmnnn,  Tischenclorf,  after  B.,  C.*,  D.,  read  ydp  instead  of  Se'.] 

Ver.  3.— Lachinann,  Tisehendorf,  B.,  C.,  L.,  A.  omit /card  ] 

Ver.  4.— Codd.  B.,  C.*,  L.  want  xai  Aeyoires;  Cod.  A.  has  it.] 

Ver.  8.— Codd.  B.,  L.  want  airr,.] 

Ver.  9.— Codd.  B.,  D.,  L.  want  TOUTO  ;  Lnchmann  brackets  and  Tisehendorf  omits.] 

Ver.  10.— Codd.  B.,  C.,  D.,  Lachmann  omit  the  article  before  'low'fia?  and  ' 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

Comp.  the  notes  on  Matthew. — The  peculiarities 
of  Mark  in  the  history  of  the  Passion  generally  are : 
life-like  pictures,  sharply-defined  features,  original 
statements  of  particulars.  Peculiarities  in  this  sec 
tion.  The  two  indications  of  Jesus'  approaching 
death;  namely,  the  indecisive  deliberations  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  the  anointing  in  Bethany,  are  found 
united  in  Mark,  as  in  Matthefl  ;  yet  IIP  expresses 


himself  regarding  the  decision  of  the  leaders  of  tho 
council  much  more  briefly  than  Matthew, — mora 
decidedly,  however,  than  Luke.  In  the  history  of 
the  anointing,  he  mentions,  with  John,  a  fact  in  addi 
tion  to  the  statement  as  given  by  Matthew  that  Jesus 
sat  at  the  table.  Moreover,  he  describes  the  omt- 
ment  more  exactly.  And,  besides,  to  him  we  owo 
the  fresh  trait,  that  the  woman  broke  the  alabaster- 
box  ;  according  to  several  codices,  the  additional 
remark  is  made,  that  the  ointment  ran  down  from 
His  head.  In  respect  to  diversity  of  statement,  he 
assumes  an  intermediate  position  between  John  and 
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Matthew.  John  names  Judas  as  the  murmurer ; 
Matthew,  the  disciples  ;  Mark  says,  "  some."  With 
John,  he  declares  the  value  to  be  three  hundred 
denarii,  and  adds  the  strong  word  <! vefipiniavro.  To 
the  words,  Ye  have  the  poor  with  you  always,  he 
appends, — And  whensoever  ye  will,  etc.  To  him 
again  is  the  clause  peculiar,  She  hath  done  what  she 
could.  The  idea  that  this  female  disciple  anticipates 
the  anointing  of  Jesus  for  burial  is  here  more  clearly 
expressed.  Peculiarly  lively  is  the  expression  in 
regard  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  els  o\ov  il>v 
K&au.ov  (Matthew,  «V  oAo>,  K.T.A.).  The  treacherous 
visit  of  Judas  to  the  high-priest  is  more  briefly  given 
than  in  Matthew.  He  does  not  name  the  traitor's 
question,  neither  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver ;  yet  he 
emphasizes  the  joy  of  the  chief  priests. 

Ver.  1.  The  feast  of  the  Passover,  and  of 
unleavened  bread. — A  double  feast-season.  See 
Matthew.  Comp.  Luke's  expression. — After  two 
days. — Probably  on  Wednesday  in  the  Passion 
Week,  not  on  Tuesday  (see  Matthew).  The  anointing 
in  Bethany  was  on  the  previous  Saturday.  The 
question  is  now,  In  what  relation  do  the  sitting  of 
the  council  and  the  anointing  stand  to  one  another  ? 
We  could  imagine  that  the  first  history  brings  before 
us  the  chief  priests,  how  undecided  they  still  are  ; 
the  second  shows  how  Judas  comes  and  gives  advice. 
We  must  then  assume  that  the  thought  of  treachery 
had  been  brooded  over  by  Judas  from  Saturday  in 
the  preceding  week  till  at  least  Wednesday  in  the 
Passion  Week,  and  came  then  first  to  maturity.  The 
remark  of  Matthew,  ver.  14,  seems  to  speak  against 
this,  "  Then  Judas  went  unto."  Judas  had  undoubt 
edly  gone  much  earlier  to  the  high  priests.  To  this 
the  statement  points,  "  how  they  might  take  Him  by 
craft."  If  they  had  just  now  decided,  "  Not  on 
the  feast-day,"  this  is  pxplained  by  the  great  tri 
umphs  which  Jesus,  on  Palm  Sunday,  on  Monday, 
and  Tuesday,  had  celebrated  over  them  ;  and  with 
this,  besides",  the  fact  agrees  well,  that  Judas  had 
begun  to  hesitate  during  these  days.  The  connec 
tion  of  the  two  recitals  lies,  accordingly,  in  the  an 
tithesis  of  the  previous  anticipation  of  the  crucifixion 
on  the  part  of  the  Lord  and  the  strong  presentiment 
of  the  female  disciple,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  much 
subsequent  indecision  and  short-sightedness  of  His 
foes,  on  the  other.  Hut  the  second  point  of  relation 
is  this,  that  we  see  from  the  first  narrative  how  far 
the  foes  had  of  themselves  come  ;  from  the  second, 
how  Judas  drove  them  to  take  their  boldly  wicked 
step,  and  succeeded  in  giving  them  the  last  impulse. 
They  said,  "  Not  on  the  feast-day ; "  Judas,  on  the 
contrary,  bethought  himself  of  the  first,  best  oppor 
tunity. 

Ver.  3.  Of  spikenard,  very  precious. — Upon 
TrtffTLKns,  comp.  DE  WETTE,  MEYER,  LUCKE  on  John, 
vol.  ii.  p.  493.  Not  drinkable  (TTIO-TOS),  but  veritable, 
real.  Upon  the  nard,  comp.  Matthew. — Brake  the 
box  (bottle,  or  flask). — The  narrow  neck  of  the 
small  flask.  She  did  not  wish  to  keep  or  hold  back 
anything  :  offered  up  all,  gave  all  away. 

Ver.  4.  There  were  some. — See  Matthew. 
Mark  presents,  without  a  doubt,  the  most  accurate 
historic  picture,  John  defines  most  sharply  the  mo 
tive,  Matthew  gives  the  specially  practical  historic 
form. 

Ver.  5.  And  they  murmured  against  her. 
-De  Wette  :  They  scolded  her.  Meyer  :  They  ad 
dressed  her  harshly.  In  tfj.0ptfj.aafj.a.i  lies  especially 
the  expression  of  a  passionate  feeling  which  we  strive 
io  keep  back  in  the  utterance. 


Ver.  8.  She  is  come  afoiehand. — I1po\a/aft<i' 
vetv  is  the  chief  conception,  not  /j.vpiffai ;  hence  we 
see  the  error  of  Meyer's  note,  "  A  classic  write', 
would  have  said,  •npoKa.&ovna.  ffju'ipuTf." 

Ver.  10.  One  of  the  Twelve. — Made  promi 
nent,  as  in  Matthew.  The  tragic  point  lies  not  only 
in  this,  that  one  of  the  Twelve  was  false,  but  that  he 
committed  that  most  wicked  act  of  treachery  wlrch 
was  the  particular  sting  in  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 
In  a  wider  sense,  he  extended  himself  through  the 
whole  sufferings  of  Christ ;  for  the  treachery  of  the 
disciple  who  betrayed  the  Lord  to  the  chief  priests, 
led  to  the  betrayal,  on  the  part  of  the  Sanhedrim,  of 
Christ  to  the  heathen  power. 

Ver.  11.  Were  glad. — They  shuddered  not,  aa 
the  traitor  laid  before  them  his  black  design.  They 
understood  him.  But  Judas  knew  how  to  lead  them 
still  further  into  wickedness.  He  filled  them  with  a 
satanic  joy.  And  while  they  were  still  hesitating  to 
take  the  last  step,  assuredly  not  from  dread  of  the 
sin,  but  for  fear  of  the  people,  Judas  was  watching 
for  the  first  opportunity  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 


DOCTRINAL  AXD  ETHICAX. 

1.  See  Matthew,  and   the  parallel  passages  in 
Luke. 

2.  Judas  the  betrayer,  because  he  had  been  most 
offended  at  the  thought  of  the  death  and  cross  of 
Christ ;  Mary  the  commended  disciple,  because  she 
was  the  first  that  was  found  possessing  a  self-sacri 
ficing  courage  like  His  own  in  His  way  to  death. 

3.  The  treachery  which  springs  up  in  the  midst 
of  the  disciples  of  the  Evangelical  Church  surpasses 
the  wicked  counsel  of  the  hierarchies  in  the  Middle 
Ages.      The  secret  and  open  apostasies   from   the 
Evangelical  Church  to  Romanism. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Comp.  Matthew. — The  council  in  Jerusalem,  and 
the  supper  in  Bethany,  in  their  relation  to  the  cen 
tral  point  of  Christ's  death  ;  or,  a  picture  of  the 
uniting  of  all  threads  of  ancient  history  in  this  death. 
— Not  out  of  the  camp  of  the  foes,  but  out  of  the  circle 
of  the  disciples,  came  the  last  decision  regarding  the 
death  of  Jesus. — Judas,  the  enslaved,  and  yet  free, 
instrument  of  the  deepest  revelation  of  wickedness.— 
The  faithless  disciple  of  Jesus  an  instructor  of  the 
chief  council  in  the  way  of  destruction. — The  unex 
pected  turning-points  in  life,  how  they  rise  out  of  tho 
depths  of  the  spii  it-world :  1.  Out  of  the  realm  of 
light  (Mary) ;  2.  out  of  the  realm  of  darkness  (Judas) ; 
3.  out  of  the  struggle  between  the  two. — The  oint 
ment  in  the  house  at  Bethany  a  savour  of  death  unto 
death. — Greed  in  its  demoniac  greatness  :  1.  A  child 
of  perfected  unbelief  as  to  Christ,  God,  and  mankind ; 
2.  a  father  of  treachery,  which  has  often  injured  the 
saints ;  3.  a  companion  of  avarice,  envy,  anguish, 
audacity,  despair. — Judas  determines  to  take  the 
best  opportunity  he  can  to  betray  the  Lord,  i.  e.t  in 
the  sanctuary  of  His  secret  prayers. — Judas  the  cal 
culator,  and  his  miscalculation. — The  estimation  of 
Mary,  and  the  estimation  of  Judas.  The  presenti 
ment-filled  spirit  in  its  clear  foresight  as  opposed  to 
the  selfish  mind  in  its  blindness. — The  most  multi. 
plied  purposes  and  projects,  and  over  them  the  deep 
design  of  God. — Woman  is  here  again  before  man, 
as  is  so  often  the  case  in  the  Gospel  history. 
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STARKK  : — HEDINOER: — Satan  rests  not  till  he 
has  injured  Christ  and  His  cause  in  life,  honor,  and 
.possessions. — At  feast-seasons  the  devil  generally 
'excites  the  greatest  uproar  against  Christians. — HKD- 
INOER  : — Nothing  is  wasted  upon  Christ.  Miserable 
parsimony,  when  we  refuse  Him  anything. — The 
prating  of  a  fault-seeker  can  soon  move  others  to 


join. — QCKSNKL  : — The  pious    must   remain    silent 
regarding  the  world's  judgment.    God  will  speak  and 


place.  And  Judas  is  ready  to  do  it. — BRIEGER  :— 
Exactly  what  the  enemies  wished  least  of  all  to  do, 
that  must  they. — To  an  uproar  it  came,  only  to  tha 
advantage  of  hell. — The  greatest,  most  direct,  mos* 
difficult,  but  the  most  blessed  thing  that  ever  a  sitt 
ful  being  was  able  to  do,  namely,  to  receive  th« 
Lord's  word  in  all  simplicity  and  proceed  to  act,  this 


did  Mary ;    and  this  shall  maintain  her  memory  on 
earth  till  the  end  of  time. — GOSSNER: — She  hath  dont 

conduct  their  affairs. — Behold,  how  the  godless  re-  I  what  she  could.  From  this  may  every  one  take 
joice  if  they  get  an  opportunity  of  fulfilling  their  [  comfort,  that  nothing  more  than  faithfulness  is  asked 
wicked  wish! — GERLACH  : — The  greatest  praise  ever  i  from  them. — BAUER: — The  deeds  of  love  are  often 
spoken  by  Jesus  regarding  an  act. — BRAUNE  : — The  in  the  world  turned  into  shame,  because  others  turn 
Sanhedrim  required  him  to  point  out  Jesus'  tarrying-  I  them  into  an  occasion  to  do  evil 


2.  The  Feast  of  the  Passion,  and  of  Victory. —  The  Paschal  Lamb  and  the  discovered  Traitor.  The  Last 
Supper  and  the  Lord's  Triumph  over  the  Traitor.  The  Prediction  of  the  Disciples  being  offended,  and 
of  their  denying  Him.  VERS.  12-31. 

(Parallels:  Matt.  xxvi.  17-35;  Luke  xxii.  7-38;  John  xiii.-xvii.) 

A.  Tlie  Disciples'1  Passover-thought. —  Unguardcdness  and  Foresight ;  or,  the  Jewish  Custom  and  Christ1* 

Spirit.     VERS.  12-16. 

12  And  the  first  day  of  unleavened  bread,  when  they  killed  the  passover,  his  disciples 
said  unto  him,  Where  wilt  thou  that  we  go  and  prepare,  that  Ihou  mayest  eat  the  pass- 

13  over?     And  he  sendeth  forth  two  of  his  disciples,  and  saith  unto  them,  Go  ye  into  the 

14  city,  and  there  shall  meet  you  a  man  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water:  follow  him.     And 
wheresoever  he  shall  go  in,   say  ye  to   the  goodman  of  the  house,  The  Master  saith, 

15  Where  is  the  guest-chamber,  where  I  shall  eat  the  passover  with  my  disciples?     And 
he  will  show  you  a  large  upper  room  furnished  and  prepared :  there  make  ready  for  us. 

16  And  his  disciples  went  forth,  and  came  into  the  city,  and  found  as  he  had  said  unto 
them :  and  they  made  ready  the  passover. 

B.  The  Lord's  Passover-thought. —  The  Passover,  and  the  hardened  and  discovered  Traitor  in  the  circle  of 

Disciples.     The  Lord's  clear  perception  of  the  secret  designs  of  the  Traitor.     VERS.  17-21. 

17,  18  And  in  the  evening  he  cometh  with  the  twelve.  And  as  they  sat  and  did  eat, 
Jesus  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  One  of  you  which  eateth  with  me  shall  betray  me. 

19  And  they  began  to  be  sorrowful,  and  to  say  unto  him  one  by  one;  Is  it  I?  and  another 

20  said,  Is  it  1  ?'     And  he  answered2  and  said  unto  them,  It  is  one  of  the  twelve,  that  dip- 

21  peth  with  me3  in  the  dish.     The  Son  of  man  indeed  goeth,  as  it  is  written  of  him:  but 
woe  to  that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed !  good  were  it  for  that  man  if 
he  had  never  been  born. 

C.  The  new  Passover. — The  Lord's  fulness  of  Love  on  the  night  of  the  Betrayal.     VERS.  22-25. 

22  And  as  they  did  eat,  Jesus4  took  bread,  and  blessed,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  to  them, 

23  and  said,  Take,  eat:5  this  is  my  body.     And  he  took  the  cup,  and  when  he  had  given 

24  thanks,  he  gave  it  to  them :  and  they  all  drank  of  it.     And  he  said  unto  them,  This  ia 

25  my  blood  of  the  new8  testament  [covenant],  which  is  shed  for  many.     Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  I  will  drink  no  more  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  that  I  drink  it  new  in 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

I).  A  new  Passover  upon  a  new  Night  of  Terror,  and  upon  the  Death  of  the  First-born.     VERS.  26-31. 

26  And   when  they  had  sung  an  hymn,   they  went  out   into  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

27  And  Jesus  saith  unto  them,  All  ye  shall  be  offendeJ  because  of  me  this  night:7  for  it  ia 

28  written,  I  will  smite  the  Shepherd,  and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered.     But  after  that  I 
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29  am  risen,  I  vnll  go  before  you  into  Galilee.     But  Peter  said  unto  him,  Although  all 

30  shall  be  offended,  yet  will  not  I.     And  Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Verily  I  say  unto  thee, 
That  this  day,  even  in  this  night,  before  the  cock  crow  twice,  thou  shalt  deny  me  thrice 

31  But  he  spake8  the  more  vehemently,9  If  I  should  die  with  thee,  I  will  not  deny  thee  in 
any  wise.     Likewise  also  said  they  all. 


'Vcr.  19. — Kai  oAAos,  /UIJTI  tyd> ;    omitted  by  B.,  C.,  L..  Versions,  Vulgnte,  &e. ;  prohnhlv  because  the  words  were 
deemed  superfluous,  and  that  the  construction  was  inadmissible.     (We  suppose  eis  to  be  supplied  with  the  first  JOL^TI  eycu.) 
2  Ver.  20.— The  evidence  against  airoicpiOfis  is  quite  conclusive;  [rejected  by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf.] 
[s  Ver.  20.— Lnchmann,  after  A.  and  Versions,  reads  TIJV  \e~ipa.  alter  e/uoO.l 
[<  Ver.  22.  — 'O  'Irjo-oCs  is  wanting  in  B.,  I).,  Versions  ;  bracketed  by  Lachmann;  rejected  by  Tischendorf.] 

*  Ver.  22.— ^dyere  must  be  struck  out,  on  the  authority  of  A.,  B.,  C.,  &c. 

•  Ver.  24. — Kati-ij?  is  wanting  in  B.,  C.,  P.,  L.,  &c.     Tischendorf  rejects  it,  but  it  is  retained   by  Lachmann.    The 
uncertainty  of  the  reading  even  in  Matthew  excites  suspicion,  that  the  Pauline  tradition  gave  rise  to  it ;  for  "  the  blood  of 
the  testament  [covenant]"  cnn  mean  nothinir  else  than 

['  Vcr.  27.— 'Ev  e^oi  €.-  T[J  I-VKTI  TO.VTJ,.    B.,  C.*,  I). 
brackets  eV  TJ)  VVKTI  ravrfl.] 

f 


•en  in  Matthew  excites  suspicion,  that  the  Pauline  tradition  gave  rise  to  it";  for  ' 
nothing  else  than  "  of  the  new  testament." 

,  want  these  words.    A.  has  them.    Lachmann  retains  ev  iii 


8  Vcr.  31.— B.,  I).,  L.,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf  read  eAaAet  for  lAeye.] 
•  Ver.  31.— B.,  C.,  I).,  L.  want  /uaAAop;  Lachmann,  Tischendorf  omit  it.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

Comp.  Matthew  and  Luke. — The  unity  of  these 
sections  is  to  be  found  in  the  contrast  between  the 
disciples'  unprepared  state  of  mind,  and  the  ever 
clear  perception  which  the  Lord  had  of  what  lay  be 
fore  Him.  Next,  we  have  the  opposition  between 
the  Passover  and  the  Supper,  the  great  institution 
of  love,  and  of  treachery ;  finally,  the  contrast  be 
tween  the  faithful  care  with  which  the  Lord  warned 
the  disciples,  and  their  presumptuous  self-deception 
respecting  the  fact  of  their  own  weakness.  Peculi 
arities  of  Mark : — Exact  statement  of  the  day,  ver. 
12,  with  Luke.  He  brings  forward  (what  is  passed 
over  by  Matthew)  the  sending  of  the  two  disciples, 
but  does  not  name  them,  as  Luke  does ;  and  this 
again  is  to  be  traced  back  to  Peter's  modesty,  for 
Peter  was  one  of  those  sent.  The  direction  of  Jesus 
also, — in  Matthew,  Go  ye  u-poj  TOV  5e<Vo, — is  given 
here  in  a  more  expanded  form,  as  also  in  Luke :  the 
description  of  the  man  with  the  water-pitcher,  who 
should  meet  them  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  and  the 
directions  which  they  were  to  follow.  He  passes 
over,  in  his  description  of  the  Passover,  the  special 
narrations  of  Luke  and  John,  and  hastens  forward 
with  Matthew  to  the  detection  of  the  traitor.  The 
indication  of  the  betrayer  has  been  already  given  : 
He  who  eateth  with  Me,  ver.  18.  The  peculiar 
fiP^avro  ngain,  ver.  19.  The  audacious  question  of 
Judas,  Is  it  I?  which  Matthew  introduces,  Mark 
omits,  as  he  has  previously  omitted  his  words  to  the 
chief  priests.  In  the  celebration  of  the  Supper,  he 
agrees,  excepting  in  a  few  trifling  deviations,  with 
Matthew.  Peter  has,  through  Mark,  directed  atten 
tion  to  the  fact  concerning  the  cup,  "  And  they  all 
drank  of  it."  In  recording,  "  Shed  for  many,"  Mark 
allows,  "  For  the  remission  of  sins,"  to  fall  out. 
The  words  concerning  the  new  cup  in  the  kingdom 
of  God  he  caus:s  to  follow  the  words  of  the  institu 
tion  of  the  Supper,  as  is  the  case  in  Matthew,  but 
more  briefly  expressed.  The  remark  (recorded  by 
John)  to  the  disciples,  "  Ye  cannot  follow  Me  now," 
in  Mark  (and  Matthew),  runs,  "All  ye  shall  be  of 
fended  because  of  Me."  Peter's  vow,  "  I  will  follow 
Thee,"  as  given  by  John,  is  extended  in  Mark,  "  Al 
though  all  shall  be  offended,  yet  will  not  I ;  "  shorter 
tt*2  in  Matthew.  The  statement  in  John,  "  I  will 
lay  down  my  life  for  Thy  sake,"  stands  in  Mark, 
"  If  I  should  die  with  Thee,"  etc.,  as  in  Matthew. 
The  prediction  that  they  would  deny  Him  follows 
this  asseveration  in  John,  but  precedes  it  in  Mark 
and  Matthew  •  in  this  latter  case,  the  asseveration 


was,  of  course,  more  presumptuous.  Mark  alone  has 
the  more  definite  signal,  "  Before  the  cock  crow 
twice."  The  particular  features  which  are  introduced 
by  Luke  before  this  transaction,  and  which  bring 
Peter  still  more  prominently  into  view,  are  not  re 
lated  by  Mark.  He  and  Matthew  present  the  strong 
est  statement  of  the  occurrence  (an  affirmation  of 
faithfulness  after  the  declaration  of  the  denial). 

Ver.  13.  Two  of  His  disciples Peter  and 

John.  Comp.  Luke. — And  there  shall  meet  you. 
— The  description  is  as  mysterious  as  in  the  despatch 
ing  of  the  disciples  to  bring  the  colt.  So,  again,  is 
the  prominence  given  to  the  talismanic  word  tlrrdv, 
to  be  noticed.  Quite  groundless  is  the  view  of  Meyer 
(rationalizing),  that  we  find  in  the  wonderful  manner 
in  which  the  supper  is  ordered,  as  recorded  by  Mark 
and  Luke,  an  evidence  of  the  later  origin  of  this  ac 
count.  In  this  passage  Matthew  has  only  hinted  at 
what  the  other  two  have  explicitly  stated.  See  Mat 
thew. — A  man. — It  is  a  very  mistaken  conclusion, 
if,  from  the  fact  that  it  was  a  slave's  employment  to 
carry  water  (Dcut.  xxix.  11  ;  Josh.  ix.  21),  we  con 
clude  this  man  was  a  slave. 

Yer.  14.  Guest-chamber,  ri  Ka.ra.Kvua  /J.QV. — 
The  reception-room,  which  is  appointed  for  Me. 
With  the  word  lodgings,  the  conception  of  a  separate 
house  is  united.  Much  nearer  the  idea  is,  "  My 
quarters." 

Yer.  15.  A  large  upper  room.— The  form 
avdyaiov  is  best  supported.  Meyer  :  "  In  meaning, 
it  is  equivalent  to  vinpwov,  n**S  ,  upper  room,  place 
for  prayer,  and  assembling  together."  But,  we  must 
undoubtedly  conceive  of  the  "  upper  room  "  as  being 
on  the  second  floor :  the  Alijah,  on  the  contrary,  is 
a  tower-like  erection  upon  the  flat  house-roof  (see 
2  Kings  iv.  10;  comp.  Acts  x.  9).  The  learned 
Winer,  too,  has  no  clear  idea  of  the  Alijah.  Comp. 
articles,  "Houses,  Roof."  On  the  contrary,  Ge- 
senius  :  "  ~*^?  ,  cubiculum  superius,  conclave,  super 
tectum  domus  emincns  ;  imtpyov  ;  "  and  DE  WKTTK, 
Archaol.  p.  146. — Furnished  (provided  with  pil 
lows).— That  is,  with  pillow-beds  laid  around  the 
table,  as  the  custom  of  reclining  at  meals  required. 

Ver.  17.    With  the  Twelve.— The  two  mes 
sengers  have  returned   and  announced  that  all 
ready. 

Ver.  18.  One  of  you  which  eateth  with 
Me.— The  expression  of  grief.  See  John  xiii.  18. 
Reference  to  Ps.  xli.  10. 

Ver.  20.  That  dippeth  with  Me  in  the  dish. 
—Meyer :  "  He  was  one  of  those  lying  closest  tc 
Jesus,  eating,  namely,  out  of  the  same  dish."  There 
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fore,  no  very  definite  description.  Yet  the  Passion 
meal  was  not  the  ordinary  eating  from  a  dish.  The 
nead  of  the  family  distributed  the  portions.  The 
case  is  thus  to  be  conceived :  Jesus  was  about  to 
hand  Judas  his  portion.  Now  it  is  a  psychological 
fact,  that  an  evil  conscience  causes  the  hand  to  move 
with  an  uneasy  motion,  even  at  the  moment  when 
one  succeeds  in  showing  a  hypocritical  face  full  of 
innocence  and  calmness.  The  hand,  in  opposition 
to  the  steady  countenance,  miikes  a  hypocritically 
tremulous  motion.  So,  accordingly,  does  the  traitor 
ous  hand  of  Judas,  betraying  him,  hastily  extend 
itself,  it  would  appear,  to  meet  the  Lord's  hand,  as  it 
is  still  in  the  dish,  in  order  with  feigned  ease  to  receive 
the  sop.  The  three  statements — He  who  dippeth 
with  Me  in  the  dish  (Matthew,  and  almost  identically 
Mark) ;  To  whom  I  shall  give  the  sop  (John) ;  and, 
The  hand  of  My  betrayer  is  with  Me  on  the  table 
(Luke),— agree,  therefore,  as  regards  the  actual  state 
of  the  case. 

Ver.  24.  And  Ho  said  unto  them,  This  is 
My  blood. — That  our  Evangelist  makes  this  ex 
pression  follow  the  drinking  creates  no  difference 
between  Matthew,  and  Luke,  and  Mark.  Because 
Mark,  namely,  wished  to  make  this  the  prominent 
fact,  that  all  the  company  in  rotation  drank  of  the 
cup,  he  represents  the  Lord  as  speaking  these  im 
portant  words  while  the  act  of  drinking  was  being 
performed ;  from  which  it  is  self-evident,  that  He 
speaks  them  while  the  cup  was  passing  round. 

Ver.  31.  Spake  the  more  vehemently. — We 
understand  this  not  quantitatively, — he  made  regard 
ing  this  many  additional  statements, — but  qualita 
tively,  of  the  increasing  force  in  expressing  himself, 
as  the  following  sentence  shows. 


DOCTKINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  Matthew. 

2.  As  the  first  Old  Testament  Passover  was  cele 
brated  before  the  actual  exemption  and  deliverance 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  Egyptian  night  of  terror,  in 
the  believing  certainty  of  their  salvation,  so  was  also 
the  New  Testament  Passover,  the  Supper,  celebrated 
in  the  certainty  of  actual  preservation  and  deliver 
ance,  before  the  outward  fact,  the  death  and  resur 
rection  of  Christ.     Exactly  thus,  in  the  justification 
of  the  individual  sinner,  does  the  celebration  of  his 
salvation  from  condemnation  precede  the  completion 
of  his  salvation  in  sanctification. 

3.  The  way  and  manner  in  which  Jesus  unites 
with  the  celebration  of  the  Supper  the  announcement 
that  llis  disciples  should  be  offended  because  of  Him, 
and  His  solicitude  for  their  preservation  and  restora 
tion,  brings  before  us  the  relation  subsisting  between 
this  preservation  and  that  of  the  first-born  in  Egypt, 
for  whom  atonement  had  been  made.     The  disciples, 
too,  must  the  destroying  angel  pass  by.     No  doubt, 
because  Christ,  who  is  the  First-born  in  an  especial 
sense,  presents  Himself  a  sacrifice  for  them.     But 
this  First-born,  too,  wins  back  His  life  from  death. 

4.  Three  Passovers  :  The  typical  Passover  of  the 
typified  deliverance  ;  the  actual  Passover  of  the  real 
deliverance,  finished  in    principle,   pointing   to  the 
completion  in  life  ;  the  coming  Passover  in  the  king 
dom  of  God,  the  celebration  of  the  perfected  salva 
tion. 

5.  The  detection  of  Judas,  and  the   announce 
ment  of  the  stumbling  of  the  disciples  after  the  Sup 
per,  is  a  sign  that  the  Supper  is  appointed  to  excludo 


the   apostate   and  the  hypocritical,  to   strengthen 
establish,  and  restore  the  weak. 

6.  The  celebration  of  the  Supper:    1.  The  exter 
nal  preparation,  and  the  internal  ("  One  of  you  ") ; 
2.  the  celebration  itself;  3.  the  practical  improve 
ment  ("  In  this  night"). 

7.  The  Lord  changes  the  Passover  into  the  Sup 
per  :    Christ's  disciples  now  make  with  great  willing 
ness  a  Passover  out  of  the  Supper,  in  various  waya 
A  simply  ecclesiastical  meal  of  custom ;    a  simplj 
memorial   meal;    a   dogma-teaching  meal;    a  mea, 
falsely  alleged  to  be  capable  of  removing  guilt. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  Matthew. — The  pious  recollection  of  the  dis 
ciples,  and  the  holy  thought  of  the  Lord  (paschal 
lamb,  the  Last  Supper). — The  quiet,  hidden  friend 
of  Christ  in  the  city  of  His  foes,  and  the  concealed 
enemy  of  Christ  in  the  disciple-band. — Both  brought 
to  view  by  Christ. — The  Lord's  Supper  a  celebration 
of  salvation  in  the  confidence  of  faith  :  1.  Outwardly, 
a  pre-celebration  ;  2.  inwardly,  an  after-celebration. 
— The  holy  appointment  and  efficacy  of  the  Supper : 
1.  Kevelation  of  hearts  (acknowledgment  of  sins, 
and  confession  of  faith) ;  2.  the  affrighting  of  sinful 
consciences ;  3.  the  exclusion  of  the  wicked  ;  4.  the 
celebration  of  the  pardon  and  the  establishment  of 
believers  ;  5.  the  determining  of  the  future  path ; 
6.  the  restoration  of  the  erring. — The  self-exaltation 
with  which  Peter  goes  forth  after  the  Supper,  is  a 
sign  that  he  had  not  yet  properly  understood  it.— • 
Peter,  before  and  after  the  Supper,  and  during  its 
progress  ;  pointing  to  a  mistaking  of  the  Supper  in 
its  symbolic  import. — The  disciples  forget  too  soon 
after  Judas'  departure  how  much  they  have  in  com 
mon  with  him. — The  consciousness  of  success,  with 
which  the  Lord  looks  to  the  coming  season  of  the 
perfect  reunion  of  His  disciples  and  Himself,  being 
fully  assured  that  all  their  temptations  and  conflicts 
could  not  prevent  this  result. 

HEDIXGER: — At  the  approach  of  death,  life- 
endangering  perils,  and  other  misfortunes,  God's 
word  and  sacrament  are  the  best  anoint'ing  and  re 
freshment.  Happy  is  he  who  consecrates  his  room 
to  Jesus  as  a  household  church,  or  entertains  Him  oft 
in  His  poor  members. — If  we  hazard  all  to  obey  God, 
we  shall  find  it  as  the  Lord  hath  promised  before.— 
OSIANDER: — Who  serves,  believes,  and  obeys  Christ, 
shall  be  deceived  in  nothing.— CANSTEIN  :— Whoso 
ever  receives  the  holy  Supper  aright,  receives  in  it 
an  assurance  of  the  coming  eternal  glory. — OSIAN 
DER  : — In  suffering  and  trouble  look  at  redemption. 
— He  will  not  break  the  bruised  reed.  So  gracious 
is  Jesus,  that  he  promises  consolation  to,  and  ad 
dresses  in  the  language  of  promise,  even  the  stum 
bling  disciples. — HEDINGER: — He  who  relies  too 
much  on  self,  is  building  on  sand. — Whosoever  in  a 
deliberative  assembly  introduces  anything  evil,  maj 
easily  (in  a  greater  or  less  degree)  bring  all  the  others 
over  to  his  own  side,  so  that  they  all  express  the 
same  views. 

BRAUNE  : — If  amongst  His  friends  there  was  a 
secret  foe,  there  were  many  secret  friends  amongst 
His  foes. — The  traitor  proceeds  to  complete  his 
transgression,  and  Jesus  proceeds  to  the  institution 
of  the  sacrament  of  the  Atonement. — IGNATIUS  : — 
The  Supper  is  a  remedy  bringing  immortal  life,  an 
antidote  to  death. — Mark,  who  was  most  intimate 
with  Peter,  gives  Jesus'  words  thus :  Before  th« 
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cock  crow  twice,  thou  wilt  thrice  deny  Me.  The 
third  part  of  the  night,  from  twelve  to  three,  was 
called  the  cock-crowing :  before  this  should  end, 
Peter  would  have  thrice  denied  the  Lord. 

BRIEGER: — In  the  Passover,  Christ  is  shadowed 
forth  from  every  side.  According  to  the  law,  the 
paschal  lamb  must  be  set  apart  on  the  tenth  day  of 
the  month  Nisan.  And  upon  the  tenth  of  this  month, 
upon  the  so-called  Palm  Sunday,  Christ  made  His 
triumphal  entry,  etc.  (Add  to  this,  that  Jesus  died 
about  the  ninth  hour,  almost  the  time  when  the 
paschal  lamb  was  usually  slain ;  that  all  the  people 
put  Him  to  death,  as  every  head  of  a  family  slew  a 
lamb ;  that  the  roasting-spit  for  the  lamb  had  the 
form  of  a  cross  ;  that  no  bone  of  the  lamb  should  be 


broken.) — How  precious  the  promise,  that  He,  u 
the  Risen  One,  should  go  before  them  into  Galilee  I 
But  they  have  ears  for  nothing.  They  regard  only 
that  word  which  charges  them  so  hardly,  and  so 
deeply  wounds.  The  Apostles  were  now  occupied 
so  entirely  with  themselves,  that  they  were  unmoved 
by  what  was  immediately  to  befall  their  Lord.— How. 
ever,  if  they  had  not  observed  the  statement  that  the 
sword  should  fall  on  Him,  they  could  not  have  had 
regard  to  the  promise  of  His  resurrection. — GOSS.NER 
— Christ  can  raise  the  hymn  of  praise,  although  He 
knows  His  disciples  are  about  to  betray  Him,  etc. 
We  must  not  be  restrained  from  praising  God  be 
cause  of  anything. — BAUER  : — His  body,  His  blood ; 
that  is,  receive  His  life. 


8.  Gethsemane  and  the  Betrayal ;  or,  the  Lord's  sorrow  of  Soul, — The  coming  of  the  Traitor.  VERS, 
32-42.— TJie  Betrayal  and  its  Effect.  The  Arrest  of  the  Lord.  The  Flight  of  the  Disciples.  VERB, 
43-52. 

(Parallels  :  Matt.  xxvi.  36-56 ;  Luke  xxii.  39-53 ;  John  xviii.  1-11.) 


A.   GetJisemane.     VERS.  32-42. 

32  And  they  came  to  a  place  which  was  named  Gethsemane :  and  he  saith  to  his  dis- 

33  ciples,  Sit  ye  here,  while  I  shall  pray.     And  he  taketh  with  him  Peter,  and  James,  and 

34  John,  and  began  to  be  sore  amazed,  and  to  be  very  heavy ;  And  saith  unto  them,  My 

35  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful  unto  death :  tarry  ye  here,  and  watch.     And  he  went  for 
ward1  a  little,  and   fell  on  the  ground,  and  prayed  that,  if  it  were  possible,  the  hour 

36  might  pass  from  him.     And  he  said,  Abba,  Father,  all  things  are  possible  unto  thee ; 

37  take  away  this  cup  from  me :  nevertheless  not  what  I  will,  but  what  thou  wilt.     And 
he  cometh,   and  findeth  them  sleeping,   and  saith   unto  Peter,   Simon,  sleepest  thou  ? 

38  couldest  not  thou  watch  one  hour?     Watch  ye,  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation: 

39  the  spirit  truly  is  ready,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.     And  again  he  went  away,  and  prayed, 

40  and  spake  the  same  words.     And  when  lie  returned,  he  found  them  asleep  again;  '(for 

41  their  eyes  were  heavv ;)  neither  wist  they  what  to  answer  him.     And  he  cometh  the 
third  time,  and  saith  unto  them,  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest:  it  is  enough,  the 

42  hour  is  come ;  behold,  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinners.     Rise  up, 
let  us  go;  lo,  he  that  betrayeth  me  is  at  hand. 

B.   The  Betrayal— The  Arrest.     The  Flight  of  the  Disciples.     VERS.  43-52. 

43  And  immediately,  while  he  yet  spake,  cometh  Judas,2  one  of  the  twelve,  and  with 
him  a  great  multitude,  with  swords  and  staves,  from  the  chief  priests,  and  the  scribes, 

44  and  the  elders.     And  he  that  betrayed  him  had  given  them  a  token,  saying,  Whomse- 

45  ever  I  shall  kiss,  that  same  is  he ;  take  him,  and  lead  him  a'way  safely.     And  as  soon 
as  he  was  come,  he  goeth  straightway  to  him,  and  saith,  Master,  Master ; 8  and  kissed 

46,  47  him.     And  they  laid  their  hands  on  him,  and  took  him.     And  one  of  them  that 
stood  by  drew  a  sword,  and  smote  a  servant  of  the  high  priest,  and  cut  off  his  ear. 

48  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  them,  Are  ye  come  out,  as  against  a  thief,  with 

49  swords  and  with  staves  to  take  me  ?     I  was  daily  with  you  in  the  temple  teaching, 

50  and  ye  took  me  not:   but  the  Scriptures  must  be  fulfilled.     And  they  all  forsook  him, 

51  and  fled.     And  there  followed  him  a  certain  young  man,  having  a  linen  cloth  cast  about 

52  his  naked   body ;  and  the  young  men4  laid  hold  on  him:  And  he  left  the  linen  doth, 
and  fled  from  them  naked. 


poe\9u>v  is  found  here,  just  as  in  Matthew. 
If  we  retain  irpoo-t  \&MV,  the  terminus  ad  quern  is  wanting-: 


1  Ver.  35.  —  The  remarkable  difference  between  irpoo-fMu>v  and 
arc  in  favor  of  the  first;  the  sense  favors  the  second. 
there  bo  a  reference  to  drawing  neai  to  God  in  rrayer,  S™1!^  .    Luke  uses  an  expression  denoting  separation. 

Ver.  43.  —  After  "Judas,"  A.,  i).,  K.,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf  read  6  'lo-KapuoTTj?.] 
fs  Ver.  45.  —  The  second  paftfti  omitted  by  Lachmann  after  B.,  C.*,  B.,  Li,  Vulgate.] 

Ver.  51,-Lachmann,  Tischer.d  irf,  afier  B.,  C.*,  D.,  L.,  Syriac,  Persian,  Coptic,  Itala,  Vr.ljatr,  mrj'i 


Most  MSS. 
nlest 
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•EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

1.  See  the  parallel  passages  in  Matthew  and  Luke. 
Peculiarities  of  Mark: — In  narrating  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  in  Gethsemane,  Mark  is  the  only  Evangelist 
who  gives  the  subject  of  Jesus'  prayer, — that  "  the 
(dread)  hour  might  pass  from  Him."  The  prayer, 
too,  lias  with  him  a  more  earnest  expression,  with  the 
"Abba,"  and  "All  things  arc  possible  unto  Thee."  In 
the  passage  recording  the  finding  the  three  asleep,  the 
reproof  of  Christ  is  directed  especially  to  Peter,  and  Je 
sus  calls  him  Simon,  as  He  always  does  when  He  would 
remind  him  of  his  weakness  and  old  nature.  The 
modification  of  the  first  petition  in  the  second,  men 
tioned  by  Matthew,  is  omitted  by  him.  Jesus  prays, 
according  to  him,  in  the  same  words  ;  that  is,  Mark 
will  emphasize  the  wrestling  importunity  in  this 
petition  likewise,  while  Matthew  gives  prominence  to 
the  stronger  manifestation  of  the  resignation  of  Jesus. 
The  third  prayer  is  not  introduced  by  Mark,  but  is 
nevertheless  implied  in  his  recital.  In  the  remark : 
"  For  their  eyes  were  heavy,"  he  employs,  according 
to  Codd.  A.,  B.,  (Lachmann,)  the  stronger  term, 
tiufi'oi.  He  also  has  the  noteworthy  state 
ment:  "  Neither  wist  they  what  to  answer;  "  which 
recalls  the  similar  expression  in  the  history  of  the 
Transfiguration.  Strikingly  characteristic  is  the  short 
phrase-.  "  It  is  enough"  (curtx*');  which  is  addressed 
by  Jesus  to  the  sleep-oppressed  disciples.  According 
to  Mark's  representation,  Judas  stands  suddenly  be 
fore  our  Lord,  like  some  unearthly  appearance.  The 
traitor  had  given  to  the  enemy  a  distinct,  previously 
appointed  signal  (ff^ff<n)nov\  and  commanded  them 
to  seize  the  Master  with  all  possible  care,  and  to  lead 
Him  away.  With  a  twofold  salutation,  Rabbi,  Rabbi, 
the  traitor  here  approaches  Jesus  eagerly  and  with 
feigned  friendship.  Jesus'  address  to  Judas  is  here 
passed  over.  Of  the  sword-stroke  of  Peter  he  speaks 
in  milder  terms,  saying  he  had  cut  oft'  the  urdptov 
(diminutive)  of  the  servant.  The  command  of  Jesus 
to  Peter  is  also  omitted.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are 
indebted  to  Mark  for  the  remarkable  episode  of  the 
"outh  who  changed  so  quickly  from  a  follower  of 
Jesus  to  a  deserter. 

Ver.  33.  To  be  sore  amazed,  and  to  be  very 

heavy;  ijp^aro  <F«0aM/3e?<T0cu  Kai  aSijuopeiV.— Mat- 
thcw  has  \vireiaOai  xai  aS-riM-ove'ii'.  Luke,  instead  of 
either  expressions:  yevnufvos  tv  ayiavia.(\-a  a  dreadful 
struggle  or  agony).  This  agony  has  its  two  sides, 
ft-hich  are  described  with  about  equal  force  in  the 
phraseology  of  Matthew  and  Luke  ;  fKOau&e^eat  is 
a  stronger  term  than  \virfTa6ai,  and  is  given  only  by 
Mark  ;  indeed,  the  word  is  only  found  in  the  passages, 
ch.  ix.  15;xvi.  5,6.  Upon  this  point  consult  the 
Commentary  on  Matthew,  xxvi.  37.  The  traitorous, 
false,  despairing  world,  represented  in  Judas,  fills 
Christ  with  sorrow  to  amazement ;  He  shudders  be 
fore  it,  before  the  infernal  powers  lying  behind  it, 
and  before  the  abyss  of  wickedness  in  this  spiritual 
hell ;  the  impotent,  poor,  and  lost  world,  which  lay 
sleeping  around  Him,  overcome  with  sorrow  and  de 
void  of  all  presentiment,  as  represented  by  the  three 
sleeping  disciples,  gives  Him  the  feeling  of  eternal 
abandonment,  Isa.  Ixiii.  3.  Comp.  Matthew.  Starke: 
tV0u,u/3eiff0ai  is  used  of  fright,  at  a  peal  of  thunder, 
Acts  ix.  3,  6  ;  and  before  a  phantom,  Matt.  xiv.  26  :  * 
from  this  some  conclude  that  the  most  frightful 


*  [In  Matt.  xiv.  26  the  word*  employed  are 
d  CXTTO  TOU  660ov  expafav.—Ea.} 


phantoms  may  have  presented  themselves  to  Christy 
etc. 

Vcr.  35.  The  hour  might  pass  from  Him.— . 
Not  His  suffering  generally,  but  that  hour.  Tht 
whole  feeling  of  suffering  and  judgment,  to  be  so 
betrayed  by  the  one  half  of  the  world,  and  to  be  s 
forsaken  by  the  other  half.  See  Matthew.  [The  "feel 
ing"  cannot  be  entirely  accounted  for  by  the  desertion 
of  the  creature  merely ;  there  was  also  to  be  the  de 
sertion  of  the  Creator. — Ed.\ 

Ver.  36.  Abba. — Most  vivid  narration.  Citation 
of  the  actual  words,  as  in  the  expression,  Talitha  cumi, 
and  the  exclamation  on  the  cross.  Meyer:  "Thii 
address,  among  the  Greek-speaking  Christians,  ac 
quired  the  nature  of  a  nomenproprium."  Apart  from 
the  misunderstanding  which  would  arise,  the  phrase 
Talitha  cumi,  and  other  expressions,  speak  against 
this  opinion.  Accordingly,  6  irarrip  is  certainly  an 
explanatory  addition.  [Meyer  remarks,  in  loc.,  that 
the  common  view  that  6  ira-j-rip  is  a  translation  of 
Abba,  is  not  congruous  with  the  idea  of  earnest 
supplication ;  and  refers  to  Romans  viii.  15. — Ed.} 
— Nevertheless  not.— We  supply :  "  But  do  not 
this,  as  I  will,  as  My  feelings  would  have."  Meyer: 
"  Let  this  not  be  which  I  will."  Matthew  indicates 
by  ir\T)v  ovx  &>y.  Luke  uses  appropriately  TO  6e\T)fj.a. 
(inclination  of  the  will),  not  0eA7]<ns  (act  of  will).  Ac 
cordingly,  a\\'  ov  ri  is  to  be  taken  in  rather  a  formal 
sense. 

Ver.  40.  Found  them  asleep  again.— Luke : 
"For  sorrow."  Sorrow  kept  the  Lord  awake,  but 
lulled  the  disciples  to  sleep. 

Neither  wist  they  what  to  answer. — Comp. 
ch.  ix.  6. 

Ver.  41.  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest. — 
See  Note  upon  Matthew.  The  ironical  meaning,  as  con 
veyed  by  Matthew,  is  altered  by  Luke  into  a  reproof: 
"  Why  sleep  ye?"  Mark  presents  an  intermediate 
view :  first  irony,  then  the  call  to  wake. — It  is  enough 
(aTTtxei).  —  This  is  the  opposite  of  ovSii>  aW^t: 
nothing  stands  in  the  way,  nothing  hinders.  The 
meaning  accordingly  is,  It  has  failed ;  it  is  no  more 
of  use,  etc.  "  Meyer :  "  It  is  enough,  =  t£apKe~i." 
This  is  quite  a  derivative  meaning,  and  an  applica 
tion  of  the  word  very  remote  indeed.  (The  Vulgate 
renders  mtfficit,  &c.)  Quite  as  untenable  is  another 
interpretation  :  "There  is  enough  watching,  ye  have 
watched  enough  ; "  or,  "  My  anguish  is  past." 

Ver.  45.  Master,  Master. — Xot  merely  an  ex 
clamation  of  excitement,  but  also  of  hypocritical 
reverence  carried  to  its  greatest  height. 

Ver.  51.  A  certain  young  man. — This  forma 
an  episode  as  characteristic  of  Mark  as  the  Emmaua 
disciples  of  Luke ;  and  given  for  similar  reasons. 
That  he  was  no  apostle  is  evident  from  the  designa 
tion  :  "  A  certain  young  man  ; "  from  the  circum 
stance  that  he  had  already  the  night-dress  on ;  and  es 
pecially  from  the  contrast  he  presents  to  the  Apostles. 
He  only  presents  himself  after  their  flight,  a  youthful 
Joseph  of  Arimathca,  and  so  a  precursor  of  him 
Some  have  without  reason  settled  upon  John  as  the1 
person  (Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Gregory  the  Great) ; 
others  have  selected,  equally  without  ground,  Jamea 
the  Just  (EPIPH.  Hiercs.  87,  13).  That  the  youth  be 
longed  to  a  family  standing  in  a  relation  of  friendship 
to  the  Lord,  we  may  safely  assume  ;  at  least,  he  was 
himself  an  enthusiastic  follower  of  Christ.  On  thia 
account,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  a  youth  of  the 
family  where  Jesus  had  eaten  the  Passover  (Theo 
phylact).  In  this  case,  however,  we  must  assurn* 
that  the  young  man  had,  on  this  occasion,  hee» 
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Bleeping,  or  retiring  to  rest,  in  the  house  which  be 
longed  to  the  family,  and  which  lay  in  the  valley  of 
the  Cedron ;  for,  that  the  young  man  ".ad  been 
startled  from  his  sleep,  or  in  preparing  to  retire  to 
rest,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gethsemane  (in  some 
neighboring  country-seat,  says  Grotius),  is  proved  by 
his  wearing  the  night-dress.  Both  circumstances 
might  possibly  be  found  united  in  Mark  himself, 
whom  we,  with  Olshauscn,  consider  to  be  this  "  cer 
tain  young  man."  (See  Introduction.)  Reasons:  1. 
The  youth's  picture  agrees  in  every  line  with  the 
character  of  Mark.  2.  The  circumstances  of  the  youth 
agreed  perfectly  with  those  of  Mark :  the  friend  of 
the  Lord,  resting  in  this  country-house  for  the  night. 
3.  There  is  an  analogical  support  of  this  view, 
in  the  fact  that  John  also,  by  a  mere  hint,  weaves 
himself  and  His  mother  into  the  Evangelical  narra 
tive  (John  i.  40,  xix.  25);  and  probably  Luke  does 
the  same  thing  (xxiv.  18).  4.  The  fact  that  this  cir 
cumstance  is  related  by  Mark  alone,  which  Meyer 
considers  so  very  trifling,  and  Bauer  holds  to  be  a 
piquant  addition. — The  young  men. — These  cer 
tainly  were  not  the  temple-guards,  nor  yet  the 
soldiery,  but  young  persons  who  had  of  their  own 
accord  joined" the  company  ;  partly  from  their  inter 
est  in  adventure.  For  this  reason,  they  found  them 
selves  particularly  tempted  to  make  an  attack  upon 
this  young  man,  their  equal  in  years,  in  the  night 
dress,  who  wished  to  follow  Jesus,  clad  in  so  ridicu 
lous  a  manner. 

Ver.  52.  And  he  left  the  linen  cloth.— The 
night-mantle,  thrown  about  him,  was  easily  loosed. 
Bengel :  pudorem  vicit  timer  in  magno  periculo. 
Whitch'cld  has  properly  pointed  out  the  action  of 
this  youth  as  the  emblem  of  a  late  reception  of  Jesus, 
though  others  have  praised  it  as  the  emblem  of  an 
early  following  of  the  Lord,  as  belief  in  youth.  Both 
are  to  be  found  in  it :  a  beautiful  enthusiasm  of  belief, 
and  a  fanatical  self-dependence  and  over- estimation 
of  personal  strength.  Kather  far-fetched  is  Guyon's 
allegory,  that  we  must  follow  Jesus,  stripping  off  all 
that  is  our  own,  and  all  that  is  false.  This  youth 
was  a  follower  while  he  had  the  linen  cloth ;  deprived 
of  this,  he  became  a  deserter. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Con-ip.  Matthew. 

2.  The  suffering  of  Jesus  in  Gethsemane,  and  the 
treachery  of  Judas,  stand  in  the  most  intimate  rela 
tion  to  each  other.     The  bringing  about  of  His  suf 
ferings  by  means  of  the  treachery  which  grew  up  in 
the  midst  of  His  disciples,  and  the  spirit  of  worldli- 
ness,  of  worldly  sorrow  and  worldly  falseness,  of  self- 
disrespect  and  despair,  manifested  in  this  treachery, 
— this  is,  in  the  particular  sense,  the  bitter  cup  which 
he  had  to  drain  ;  for  it  is  the  heaviest  judgment  of 
God,  that  sin  itself  must  break  forth  in  treachery 
proceeding  out  the  disciple-circle ;  a  fact,  in  which 
id  revealed  the  full  judgment  of  God  upon  the  sin  of 
the  world  in  its  faithlessness,  and  in  its  despair — 
upon  the  sin  of  that  world  which  could  break  through 
the  barriers  separating  the  disciples  of  Christ  from 
the  world.     In  Christ's  experience  of  this  judgment, 
there  are  two  points  to  be  marked :  the  realization 
of  His  being  perfectly  deserted ;    the  manifestation 
of  the  world's  weakness,  and  of  the  imminent  danger 
to  which  the  wickedness  of  the  world  exposed  Him 
even  amid  His  disciples.     That  He  must  see  Himself 
forsaken  by  His  young  Church,  that  He  must  grieve 


because  of  the  apostasy  in  the  midst  of  this  Church. 
therein  lies  the  bitter  gall  of  His  passion-cup,  therein 
was  judgment  finished.  lie  prayed  that  this  hour 
might  pass,  if  it  were  possible  (ver.  35).  And  (ver. 
41)  it  is  said,  The  hour  is  come;  behold,  the  Sot 
of  Man,  etc.  The  betrayal  marks  and  seals  this 
hour. 

3.  The  sleeping  of  the  good  disciples  is  contrasted 
with  the  watchfulness  of  the   evil  disciple.     What 
was   common  to  both  parties,  was  the  unspeakable 
sorrow.     In  the  case  of  Judas,  this  has  changed  into 
absolute  demoniacal  distress,  animosity,  and  rage  ;  in 
the  case  of  the  Eleven,  it  is  manifested  in  complete 
relaxation,  cowardice,  and  indecision.     On  this  ac 
count,  Christ  opposes  to  the  sleep  and  indecision  of 
the  Eleven,  the  inteuscst  agitation  of  soul  and  energy; 
to  the  fevered  excitement  of  Judas,  on  the  contrary, 
the  most  perfect  quiet  of  soul. 

4.  The  youth  who  follows  the  Lord  in  his  night- 
garb,  and  then  flees,  is  a  striking  picture  of  the  pioua 
resolutions  of  Jesus'  disciples,  which  are  dissipated 
in  the  night  of  great  temptation. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  Matthew. — The  Lord's  preparation  as  opposed 
to  His  enemies'  preparation.  —  The  unfathomable 
clearness  of  spirit  in  the  agony  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
unfathomable  confusion  of  spirit  in  the  agony  of 
Judas. — The  treachery  of  a  disciple  in  Gethsemane, 
the  Lord's  secret  place  of  prayer,  forms  a  page  black 
as  midnight  in  the  history  of  the  world  and  of  the 
Church. — God's  providence  has  changed  this  terrific 
curse  into  a  cup  of  blessing  for  the  lost  world,  through 
Christ's  obedience. — Jesus  could  pray  twice  or  thrice 
almost  the  same  words,  yet  ncake  from  them  each 
time  a  new  prayer  (differently  placed  emphasis) :  1. 
Take  from  Me  this  cup ;  2.  yet  not  what  /  will ;  3. 
but  what  Thou  wilt. — The  chasm  which  opens  be 
tween  the  Lord  and  His  disciples,  while  lie  prays  and 
they  sleep:  1.  Christ  ever  more  wakeful,  more  calm, 
more  sure  of  victory ;  2.  the  disciples  ever  heavier 
with  sleep,  more  confused,  and  undecided. — How  the. 
Lord  Himself  sxnnounces  the  hour  of  which  He  pray 
ed  that  it  might  pass  by  :  The  hour  is  come  ;  behold, 
the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  sinful 
men. — Arise,  let  us  go  !  lo,  he  that  betrayeth  Me  is 
at  hand. — Jesus'  disciple  as  guide  to  the  hostile  band. 
— The  kiss  of  Judas ;  or,  here  likewise  is  Antichrist 
concealed  in  the  pseudo-Christ  (a  lying  Christ). — 
Christ  between  the  helpless  assailants  and  the  help 
less  defenders:  1.  The  assailants  in  their  helplessness: 
a.  the  traitor,  the  soldiers ;  b.  He  grants  them  the 
might  which  they  are  allowed  to  have,  according  to 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  God's  providence,  though  it 
seems  as  if  derived  from  human  laws.  2.  The  de 
fenders  in  their  helplessness :  a.  the  sword-stroke  of 
Peter,  the  fleeing  disciples,  the  fleeing  youth ;  b.  He 
grants  them  the  might  of  His  preserving  grace. — 
There  existed  a  natural  relationship  between  this 
young  man  and  the  disciple  Peter,  as  there  existed  a 
spiritual  relationship  between  the  Apostle  Peter  and 
the  Evangelist  Mark. — Christ  betrayed  and  captured! 

1.  How  all  appears  in  this  state  of  things  to  be  lost ; 

2.  how  sin  and  Satan  are  thereby  betrayed  and  cap 
tured. — By  His  bonds  are  we  freed. 

STARKE  :— To  pray  is  the  best  thing  we  can  do  in 
the  hour  of  temptation. — QUESNEL  : — God's  will  must 
be  at  all  times  dearer  than  our  own,  let  it  cost  what 
it  may  to  perfect  it.— CANSTEIN  :— Prayer  is  needed 
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with  watching,  and  watching  with  prayer.  Both  must  I  that  upon  the  spot  where  Jesus  was  seized  by  the 
go  together. — Ala?,  if  Israel's  Shepherd  should  not  band,  Titus,  the  Roman  commander,  pitched  his 
be  watchful,  how  evil  would  it  be  with  us,  from  our  camp  forty  years  after.  The  Turk.-*,  however,  hav~ 


lethargic  security  and  sloth  ! — Judas  sells  Jesus.  We 
should  not  consider  the  whole  world  a  sufficient  pur 
chase-price  for  Jesus. — OSIANDER  : — The  wickedness 
of  the  world  is  so  great,  that  the  verj  persons  who 
aro  appointed  to  administer  justice  persecute  the  just, 
snd  defend  the  unjust. — CANSTEIN  : — Whosoever  al- 
ures  others  into  sin,  sins  himself,  and  loads  himself 
with  all  the  sin  which  the  others  commit. — OSIANDKR  : 
— Satan  blinds  men,  that,  when  they  do  evil,  they 
know  not  what  will  be  its  result. — CANSTEIN  : — A  good 
intention  may  lead  to  evil  (the  blow  of  the  sword). — 
Hasty  passions  are  dangerous ;  therefore,  resist  a 
a  blind  zeal,  which,  the  hotter  it  burns,  displeases 


walled  the  place  where  Judas  kissed  Christ,  as  an 
accursed  spot. 

BIUEGER: — Had  Christ  not  been  tempted  as  well 
from  the  side  of  terror  as  formerly  from  that  of  lust, 
the  Scriptures  could  not  say  :  He  was  tempted  in  all 
points. — Was  that,  perhaps,  now  fulfilled  in  His  own 
person,  which  He  prophesied  of  this  time  (Luke  xxi 
26)?  Then  did  that  statement  receive  its  accom 
plishment  in  Gethsemane :  "  I  have  trodden  the  wine 
press  alone,"  Isa.  Ixiii.  3. — Rabbi,  Rabbi.  It  was  the 
last  Rabbi  his  lips  uttered. — The  whole  transactic-n, 
(the  arrest  of  Christ)  presents  itself  as  a  drama  ar 
ranged  by  the  chief  council.  But  all  the  pretenca 


God  the  more. — HEDINGER  : — Where  the  cross  is,  I  being  destroyed,  the  leaders  of  the  people  stand  be- 
there  is  flight.  I  fore  us  as  common  criminals. — This  terror  could  not 
BRAFNE  : — As  Christ  withdrew  Himself,  at  the  !  have  overmastered  the  disciples,  had  they  not  erred 
beginning  of  His  public  ministry,  into  the  wilderness,  j  regarding  the  Lord.  Being  dissatisfied  that  Jesua 
so  also  now  at  the  conclusion  of  His  mission. — He  |  did  not  deliver  Himself  from  suffering,  they  held 
addresses  Himself  to  Peter  at  once,  to  do  all  that  He  !  themselves  bound  to  withdraw  from  danger. — Goss- 
could  to  bring  him  to  see  his  weakness. — It  is  not  j  NER,  on  ver.  27 : — If  thou  canst  not  overcome  sleep 
the  Scripture  which  makes  the  necessity  of  fulfilment :  '  how  wilt  thou  overcome  death  ? — BAUER  : — And  these 
but  the  will  of  God,  revealed  hi  the  prophets,  causes  I  were  the  best  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus ! — Judas,  ao 
the  fulfilment  of  the  Scriptures.  The  darkness,  like-  '  cordingly,  is  there  with  his  band  already !  He  has 
wise,  stands  beneath  God's  light. — It  is  noticeable,  ,  been  quick.  Yes,  sin  runs  a  rapid  race. 


4.  Christ  betrayed  to  the  Jews,  in  the  Palace  of  the  High  Priest,  and  before  tlie  Ecclesiastical  Court,  The 
False  Witnesses,  The  Truthful  Witness,  and  His  sublime  Testimony.  The  Sentence  of  Death. 
Peter's  Denial,  YERS.  53-72. 

(Parallels :  Matt.  xxvi.  57-75 ;  Luke  xxii.  54-71 ;  John  xviii.  12-27.) 

A.  Ycrs.  53-65. 

53  And  they  led  Jesus  away  to  the  high  priest :  and  with  him  were  assembled  all 

54  the  chief  priests,  and  the  elders,  and  the  scribes.     And  Peter  followed  him  afar  off, 
even  into  the  palace  of  the  high  priest:  and  he  sat  with  the  servants,  and  warmed  him- 

55  self  at  the  fire.     And  the  chief  priests  and  all  the  council  sought  for  witness  against 

56  Jesus,  to  put  him  to  death;  and  found  none.     For  many  bare  false  witness  against  him, 

57  but  their  witness  agreed  not  together.     And  there  arose  certain,  and  bare  false  witness 

58  against  him,  saying,  We  heard  him  say,  I  will  destroy  this  temple  that  is  made  with 

59  hands,  and  within  three  days  I  will  build  another  made  without  hands.     But  neither  so 

60  did  their  witness  agree  together.     And  the  high  priest  stood  up  in  the  midst,  and  asked 
Jesus,  saying,  Answerest  thou  nothing?  what  is  it  which  these  witness  against  thee? 

61  But  he  held  his  peace,  and  answered  nothing.     Again  the  high  priest  asked  him,  and 

62  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed?     And  Jesus  said,  I  am: 
and  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the 

03  clouds  of  heaven.     Then  the  high  priest  rent  his  clothes,  and  saith,  What  need  we  any 

64  further  witnesses  ?     Ye  have  heard  the  blasphemy  :  what  think  ye  ?     And  they  all  con- 

65  demned  him  to  be  guilty  of  death.     And  some  began  to  spit  on  him,  and  to  cover  his 
face,  and  to  buffet  him,  and  to  say  unto  him,  Prophesy:  and  the  servants  did  strike1 
him  with  the  palms  of  their  hands. 

B.  Yers.  66-72. 

66  And  as  Peter  was  beneath  in  the  palace,  there  cometh  one  of  the  maids  of  the  high 

67  priest:    And  when  she  saw  Peter  warming  himself,  she  looked  upon  him,  and  said, 
^8  And  thou  also  wast  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth.     But  he  denied,  saying,  I  know  not,  nei- 
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ther  understand  I*  what  thoti  sayest.     And  he  went  out  into  the  porch;   [and  the  cock 

69  crew].8     And  a  [the]  maid  saw  him  again,  and  began  to  say*  to  them  that  stood  by, 

70  This  is  one  of  them.    And  he  denied  it  again.    And  a  little  after,  they  that  stood  by  said 
again  to  Peter,  Surely  thou  art  one  of  them :   for  thou  art  a  Galilean,  and  thy  speech 

71  ngreeth  thereto.*     But  he  began  to  curse  and  to  swear,  saying,  I  know  not  this  man  of 

72  whom  ye  speak.     Andc  the  second  time  the  cock  crew.     And  Peter  called  to  mind 
the  word6  that  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Before  the  cock  crow  twice,  thou  shah  deny  ma 
thrice.     And  when  he  thought  thereon,  he  wept. 

(5  Ver.  65.— Instead  of  e/SoXAov,  A.,  B.,  C.,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf  road  e\o.pov,  "they  took  him"  (away  from  the 
hall  of  judgment,  into  custody,  i.  e.).] 

4  Ver.  68.— We  road,  with  Cod.  A.,  &c.,  and  the  Rf,ce,p'a,  ou/c  olSa,  ovSe  iirt'arajMU.  Certainly  cure,  ovre  is  strocgly 
attested  by  B.,  D.,  L.,  and  is  adopted  by  Tischendorf  and  Lachmann.  We  consider,  however,  this  mode  of  expression  too 
Btronjj  to  be  used  in  the  circumstances.  Matthew  says,  "  I  know  not  what  thou  sayest ; "  Luke,  "  I  know  Him  not :  "  oof 
reading,  in  what  appears  the  original  account,  receives  support  from  these  two  expressions. 

3  Ver.  68.— Kai  oAe«Twp  e^wi-rjtre,  wanting  in  B.,  L.,  Coptic,  bracketed  by  Lachmann;  probably  interpolated  from  tha 
parallel  passiiro  in  Matthew. 

4  Ver.  70.— Kal  r/  AaAia.  crou  oiuoia^ei,  omitted  in  B.,  C.,  D.,  L.,  &c.,  and  in  the  texts  of  Tischendorf  and  Lachmann. 
It  is  interpolated  probably  from  Matthew. 

I4  Ver.  72.— Codd.  B.,  I),  have  tiflus;  A.,  C.  have  it  not.    Lachmann  retains  it;  Tischendorf  and  Recepta  reject  it.] 

«  Ver.  72.— To  pij/na  ws,  A.,  B.,  C.,  L.,  A.,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf. 

*  'The  Greek  runs :  "  And  the  maid  (that  kept  the  porch,  i.  e.),  seeing  him,  again  began  to  say,"  &c.] 


EXEGETICAL  AXD  CEITICAL. 

See  Matthew,  and  the  parallel  in  Luke. — Mark 
gives  the  same  account  of  the  false  witnesses  as  Mat 
thew  ;  but  he  is  the  only  one  who  mentions  the  rea 
son  why  the  chief  council  obtained  no  false  witness, 
viz. :  the  witnesses  did  not  corroborate  one  another. 
Matthew  selects  two  witnesses  as  testifying  to  Jesus' 
statement  respecting  the  destruction  of  the  temple  ; 
Mark  says,  a  few.  Matthew  ho,d  in  mind  the  legal 
number  which  must  be  present ;  Mark,  the  smallness 
of  the  number.  In  Mark's  account,  the  false  testi 
mony  is  strongest  on  the  point,  "  I  will  destroy  this 
temple,"  etc. ;  at  the  same  time,  he  notices  the  con 
trast  between  the  temple  made  with  hands  and  that 
not  made  with  hands.  Again,  he  brings  into  view 
the  conflicting  nature  of  the  testimony.  Perhaps 
even  in  Matthew  the  divergent  testimony  is  alluded 
to,  under  "  I  am  able  to  destroy,"  etc.  According  to 
Mark,  the  high  priest  comes  forward  into  the  midst. 
The  silence  is  strongly  marked.  The  adjuration  of 
Jesus  by  the  high  priest  is  only  implied  in  the  re 
mark,  he  interrogated  Him.  The  testimony  of  Jesus 
is  more  strongly  expressed  than  in  Matthew,  €jw 
elu.1.  On  the  contrary,  he  does  not  report  literally 
the  sentence  of  death,  as  does  Matthew.  But,  again, 
he  gives  us  the  distinct  view  of  how  the  servants — 
probably  the  prison-warders — take  Christ  to  lead  Him 
to  a  place  of  safe  custody  till  the  next  morning. 
Then  he  says  that  Peter  was  below  in  the  entrance- 
hall  (of  the  palace) ;  and  gives  us,  thus,  to  under 
stand  that  the  trial  had  taken  place  in  an  upper 
story,  or  at  least  in  an  elevated  hall.  The  maid  of 
the  high  priest  calls  Jesus,  The  Nazarene.  The  first 
statement  of  Peter  is  characteristically  ambiguous. 
The  first  cock-crow  is  mentioned  by  Mark  alone  (ac 
cording  to  the  exact  remembrance  of  Peter).  The 
second  attack,  Mark  again  appears  to  place,  con 
trary  to  Matthew,  in  the  mouth  of  the  same  maid  ; 
but  it  is,  without  doubt,  the  portress  of  the  trpoa.\i\wv 
that  is  meant.  The  eVepos  here,  alluded  to  by  Luke, 
belongs  to  the  bystanders,  of  whom  Mark  here  in 
forms  us.  The  portress  did  not  address  Peter  himself, 
but  denounced  him  to  those  about :  upon  this,  one 
of  them  laid  hold  of  Peter.  Of  the  second  denial, 
Mark  gives  a  shorter,  and  thus  milder  account,  than 
Matthew ;  there  is  here  no  mention  of  the  oath. 
Upon  the  second  denial,  immediately  follows  the 


second  crowing  of  the  cock.  At  the  end,  he  marks, 
with  a  brief,  forcible  expression,  tin&a.Kiav  ««Aaif, 
the  repentance  of  Peter. 

Ver.  53.  And  with  him  (aurai)  -were  assem 
bled. — Of  course  it  is  the  high  priest  who  is  meant. 
The  meaning  given  by  Meyer  is  quite  foreign  to  the 
passage :  They  come,  that  is,  they  meet  Jesus  there 
all  at  the  same  time.  The  words  might,  literally 
taken,  bear  this  explanation;  but  the  thought  of 
their  meeting  there  at  the  same  time  must  have  been 
expressed  more  precisely  ;  not  to  mention,  that  ac 
cording  to  Luke,  several  members  of  the  Sanhedrim 
had  joined  themselves  to  the  band,  and  had  gone  to 
meet  the  party.  It  was  only  because  there  was  a 
council  at  the  palace  of  the  high  priest  that  matters 
happened  in  this  way,  although,  no  doubt,  the  au-ry 
which  follows  immediately  must  relate  to  Jesus. 

Ver.  54.  At  the  fire,  irpbs  rb  <f>(£y. — It  is  an  open 
hearth  which  lights  and  heats  the  hall  at  the  same 
time,  at  which  they  warm  themselves.  The  designa 
tion  is  employed  to  explain  the  circumstance,  that 
Peter  was  recognized  in  the  light  of  the  fire. 

Ver.  56.  Agreed  not. — Two  witnesses  at  least 
must  agree,  Dcut.  xvii.  6 ;  xix.  15.  In  the  main, 
however,  the  witnesses  must  not  contradict  one  an 
other. 

Ver.  58.  We  heard  Him  say,  I  will  destroy 
this  temple. — The  variations,  as  respects  Matthew, 
constitute  no  difficulty  in  this  passage  ;  since,  as  ia  re 
marked  by  the  Evangelist,  the  testimonies  did  not 
agree.  In  the  contrast, — made  with  hands,  made 
without  hands, — we  have  probably  one  of  the  most 
false  declarations.  Meyer:  From  this  it  is  evident 
that  the  one  witness  was  not  examined  in  the  pre 
sence  of  the  other.  Let  the  conduct  of  the  judges 
in  the  trial  of  Susanna  be  compared  with  this. 

Ver.  61.  Of  the  Blessed. — The  ei'-Ao^roy,  or 
Tp^Sfl ,  in  the  absolute  sense,  is  God.  Undoubtedly 
this  is  a  hypocritical  expression  of  reverence  in  re 
fraining  from  naming  the  name  of  God,  intending  to 
designate  Christ's  declaration  blasphemy  of  God,  of 
the  Blessed.  "  The  Sanctus  Eenedictm  of  the  Rab 
bis  is  well  known  (SCHOTTGEN  ad  Rom.  9,  5).* 
Meyer. 

Ver.  63.  His  clothes,  robs  x'™1'1"' — Comp. 
Note  on  Matt.  xxvi.  65.  He  tore  all  his  clothing,  ex 
cept  that  which  was  next  his  body.  Winer :  Persona 
of  respectability,  and  travellers,  sometimes  wore  two 
articles  of  underclothing. 
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Ver.  66.  And  some  began.  — Meyer:  "The 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim.  The  servants  follow." 
Rather  the  temple  attendants,  who  were  surround 
ing  the  Lord  in  the  hall  (see  John  and  Luke) :  those 
w"ho  afterwards  took  Jesus  into  custody,  under  the 
designation  of  servants,  are  prison-warders,  as  Matt. 
v.  25  ;  hence  servants  in  a  special  sense.  Mark  pre 
sents  the  scene  of  the  mocking,  which  is  given  by 
Luke  in  detail,  under  the  one  aspect  of  abuse,  which 
is  in  this  way  thrown  out  into  stronger  relief ;  and 
Matthew  gives  a  similar  view. 

Ver.  66.  Beneath — This  in  opposition  to  the 
hall  of  trial,  which  was  higher. 

Ver.  68.  I  know  not ;  or,  it  is  unknown  to  me, 
not  understood. — The  double  force  in  OUK  o?5a  oiiSe, 
K.T.A.,  is  difficult  to  express.  If  we  translate,  "  I 
know  not,"  this  is  too  little ;  "  I  know  Him  not," 
this  is  too  much  ;  "  I  recognize  not," — then  we  have 
a  phrase  too  decidedly  unconnected.  —  Into  the 
porch,  or,  according  to  Matthew,  the  entrance-hall. 
li  is  the  same  idea. 

Ver.  69.  And  a  [the]  maid. — As  soon  as  she  no 
ticed  him.  On  the  comparison  between  Matthew,  and 
Luke,  and  Mark,  consult  the  introductory  remarks 
to  this  section.  And  began  to  say  again.— As 
the  other  had  begun.  The  first  TTO.KIV  relates  a  repe 
tition  of  the  denunciation  to  the  bystanders,  the 
second  iraAii/  to  the  second  denial  of  Peter  in  the 
same  circumstances ;  the  third  Tr&\iv  implies  that 
those  around  had  already  once  laid  hands  upon 
Christ,  and  in  this  way  substantiates  the  recital  of 
Luke,  ver.  58. 

Ver.  70.  For  thou  art  a  Galilean. — Not  mean 
ing  :  As  Jesus  is  also ;  but  among  the  other  proofs 
that  thou  art  one  of  them,  is  this,  that  thou  art  a  Gali 
lean. 

Ver.  72.  And  Peter  called  to  mind  the  word. 
— A  similar  important  thought  or  self-recollection  of 
Peter  is  related  in  ch.  xi.  21. 

And  when  he  thought  thereon,  he  wept. 
— It  is  extremely  difficult  to  bring  out  clearly  what 
^TnjSaAajf  e/fAaie  imports.  For  the  various  explana 
tions,  compare  BRETSCHNEIDER'S  Lexicon,  De  Wette, 
Meyer,  etc.  Many  consider  it  as  the  Vulgate,  ccepit 
flere;  but  this  is  not  grammatically  correct.  Others, 
he  went  out  hastily  (analogous  to  the  phrases  in 
Matthew  and  Luke);  others,  he  threw  a  covering 
over  his  head  ;  or,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  Lord ; 
or,  he  continued  to  weep ;  or,  according  to  Ewald,  he 
interrupted  with  his  weeping  the  sound  of  the  crow 
ing  (that  is,  answering  with  loud  sobbing  the  crowing 
of  the  cock) ;  or,  he  took  notice  of  that  sound,  be 
thought  himself  of  the  matter.  (De  Wette :  'Eirt/3a- 
Ktav  refers  to  the  cock-crow  ;  Meyer.)  We  find  only 
three  interpretations  tenable:  I.He  flung  himself 
forth,  that  is,  he  involuntarily  rushed  out,  as  it  were 
meeting  the  cock-crow  as  he  hurried  out,  according 
to  the  narratives  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  2.  Refer 
ring  the  phrase  to  the  word  of  Jesus :  he  threw  him 
self  into  it,  under  the  condemnation  of  this  word 
took  it  to  heart),  and  wept.  Or,  3.  making  the  cock- 
crowing  to  be  as  it  were  Christ's  waking  call ;  and 
thereupon  he  threw  himself  out  of  the  place  (as 
though  Christ  had  called  him  ;  Lcben  ,/e.vw,  iii.  334), 
and  wept.  First  a  rushing  forth,  as  if  he  had  an  ex 
ternal  goal  to  reach,  then  a  bitter  sinking  down  into 
himself  and  weeping.  The  turning-point  between 
the  carnal  and  spiritual  mode  of  viewing  the  life. 
He  hastened  forth  at  the  call ;  on  the  outside,  he 
found  the  call  went  inwards  and  upwards,  and  he 
stopped  and  wept. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Comp.  Matthew. 

2.  Peter  has   not  extenuated  his  own  fault ;  foi 
from  him,  through  Mark,  we  are  informed  that  tin 
first  crowing  did  not  suffice  to  recall  him  to  his  duty, 
but  a  second  was  needed. 

3.  In  the  three  words,  KOI   fin$a.\wv  e/cAojf,  we 
have  given  to  us  the  perfect  revolution  in  Peter'g 
view  of  the  world.     As  he  rushes  forth  upon  the  call, 
as  though  in  his  remorse  he  sought  some  object  ex 
terior  to  himself,  his  world-view  (his  opinion  of  the 
world)  is  still  an  external  one ;  when  he  begins  to 
weep,  it  becomes  an  inner  view.     His  whole  outei 
world  has  fallen  in   ruins ;  he  has  no  longer  an  ex 
ternal  object  of  pursuit ;  he  has  been  thrown  back 
into  himself,  and  comes  through  his  inner  self  to  the 
Lord,  who  has  now  become  to  him  a  new  Christ  in 
the  light  of  the  Spirit.     Judas  could  not  attain  to 
this  change  and  revolution :  he  rushed  out — to  the 
associates  of  his  guilt,  the  chief  priests — and  they  gave 
him,  in  his  despair,  the  final  blow.   In  the  case  of  Peter 
it  was :  "  Against  Thee,  Thee  only,  have  I  sinned." 

4.  The  maid  mentioned  in  this  passage,  and  He- 
rodias,  are  the  only  examples  of  female  wickedness, 
or  enmity  on  the  part  of  woman  to  what  was  good, 
recorded  in  the  Gospels. 


HOMILETICAL  AND   PRACTICAL. 

See  the  parallel  passages  in  Matthew. — The  true 
Shepherd  betrayed  by  a  faithless  disciple  at  the  tri 
bunal  of  a  false  world:  1.  By  the  treachery  of  the 
false  one,  He  stands  as  the  Faithful  One  at  the  bar ; 
2.  by  the  false  judgment,  He  passes  forth  as  the 
Faithful. — The  false  judgment  passed  by  the  world 
upon  the  Lord :  1.  The  false  judges,  who  seek  false 
witness  against  Him  ;  2.  the  false  witnesses,  who  con 
tradict  one  another;  3.  the  false  judgment,  which 
stamps  the  true  praise  of  God  as  blasphemy,  and 
represents  blasphemy  of  God  to  be  the  judgment  of 
God ;  4.  the  false  servants  of  God,  who  abuse  and 
make  a  mock  of  the  prisoner  entrusted  to  their 
guardianship. — As  the  sun  bursts  through  mist  and 
clouds,  so  breaks  Christ  triumphantly  through  all 
the  false  obscurations  of  His  honor  (by  false  judges, 
witnesses,  judgments,  guards). — So  does  God's  truth, 
and  work,  break  through  all  juggleries,  deceits,  and 
time-serving  judgments,  of  sin  and  lying. — Christ's 
true  testimony  and  confession  is  the  only  star  of  sal 
vation  in  the  awful  night  of  human  destruction  and 
judgment. — Self-contradiction,  the  everlasting  self- 
judgment  of  Satan,  of  sin,  and  of  Christ's  foes.— 
Christ  the  confessor,  and  Peter  the  denier  (Christ  was 
the  divinely  faithful  friend  to  men,  Judas  the  betray 
er  ;  Christ  was  He  who  held  His  ground,  the  disciples 
were  the  runaways). — The  great  and  marvellouo  spir 
itual  combat:  1.  One  strove  against  all,  and  yet  for 
all ;  2.  He  suffered  as  a  lamb,  yet  conquered  like  a 
lion ;  3.  He  is  overcome,  and  yet  He  is  the  victor. — 
Contrast  the  powerful  opponents  of  Christ  and  the 
weak  opponents  of  Peter. — The  difference  between 
the  Christ's  confession,  and  Peter's  Galilean  dialect. 
— Mark  how  the  chasm  which  bursts  apart  between 
Christ  and  His  disciples  unites  them  for  ever:  1.  Tbo 
chasm  which  opens :  Christ,  the  denied  confessor ; 
Peter,  the  positive  denier.  2.  Peter,  now  an  actually 
humbled  sinner  ;  Christ,  in  the  fullest  sense,  now  hia 
Saviour  and  Comforter. — The  Lord's  great  discourse 
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THE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO   MARK. 


[,n  His  deep  silence. — Christ's  sublime  silence  at  the 
world's  tribunal  a  prediction  of  His  sublime  speaking 
at  the  future  judgment  of  the  world. 

STARKE  : — QUESNEL  : — Let  the  world  say  what  it 
will,  how  entirely  different  are  things  to  the  eye  of 
faith,  from  what  they  seem  to  the  eye  of  the  world  ! 
What  is  more  distinguished  than  this  assembly? 
iThere  at  the  same  time  sanctity,  rank,  and  wisdom 
appear  to  collect  and  unite  together ;  and  yet  it  is 
nothing  but  a  company  of  murderers,  and  a  godless 
assembly  (except,  indeed,  that  it  possessed  a  historic 
right,  which  was  destroyed  at  Christ's  crucifixion). — 
He  who  audaciously  flings  himself  into  danger,  will 
soon  find  that  he  sinks  continually  deeper,  till  finally 
he  cannot  free  himself. — CANSTEIN  : — It  is  dangerous 
to  be  in  the  company  of  the  wicked. — Alas !  how 
much  injustice  is  found  in  law-processes  and  conten 
tions  !— Envy.— Nova  Bibl.  Tub. :— Is  it  not  to  be 
deplored  that  many  strive  in  behalf  of  the  stones  of 
the  temple,  and  yet  pull  down  and  destroy  the  temple 
of  the  living  God  !— QUESNEL  :— The  greatest  truths, 
when  ill-understood,  are  often  considered  blasphe 
mies,  and  furnish  occasions  for  rage  and  tumult,  Heb. 
xii.  3. — Keep  silent  (before  the  godless  world's  accu 
sations). — Reply  (to  those  who  exercise  authority). — 
One  may  mislead  many. — As  is  the  shepherd,  such  are 
the  sheep  [said  in  reference  to  the  high  priest.  But 


j  this  is  only  partially  applicable], — When  the  highef 
!  classes  condemn  Christ,  those  beneath  them  mock 
I  Hun.  This  is  the  effect  of  evil  example.  Oh  !  what 
;  an  account  is  to  be  rendered ! — Sufferings  generally 
come  in  troops. — PETRUS  : — Lies  of  necessity  are  not 
j  to  be  excused. — The  cock  which  still  crows,  when  we 
I  deny  Jesus,  is  the  conscience  of  each ;  ah,  would 
I  that  we  heard  its  voice ! — Bibl,  Wirt. : — God  uses 
every  means  to  bring  men  to  repentance. 

BRAUNK  : — Death  was  pronounced  upon  Christ :  in 
the  sight  of  God,  the  haters  of  the  divine  love  had 
no  right  so  to  act ;  it  was  merely  the  seeming  appear- 
ance  of  right  before  the  people. — We  never  heav 
that  these  false  witnesses  were  punished. — The  first 
Epistle  of  Peter  shows  how  changed  his  views  re 
garding  suffering  and  the  cross  had  become.  This 
change  of  view  dates  from  his  repentance. — BRIEGKH  : 
— Ilis  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  God  they  were 
soon  to  find  to  be  true  (the  founding  of  the  Church, 
the  Apostles'  acts,  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
etc.) — Jesus,  although  awaiting  condemnation  and 
death,  subdued  Satan  in  His  people. — This  we  recog 
nize  in  the  repentance  of  Peter. — GOSSNER  : — Before 
Pentecost,  the  disciples  fled  from  death ;  after  Pente 
cost,  they  rejoiced  in  death. — BAUER  : — A  fearful  as 
sembly. — On  ver.  72.  Alas  !  how  lonely,  how  isola 
ted,  does  sin  leave  us  hi  the  world  ! 


B.  Christ,  betrayed  to  the  Gentiles,  standing  before  Pilate  at  the  Tribunal  of  Temporal  Authority :  a.  Tin 
Examination.  Christ  and  the  Accusers.  The  Confession,  the  Accusations,  and  the  Lord's  Silence. 
b.  Tlie  Judge's  attempt  to  deliver.  Christ  and  Barabbas.  The  Outcry  of  the  Enemy,  the  Silence  of 
the  Lord.  The  Surrender.  The  Mocking.  On.  XV.  1-15. 

(Parallels :  Matt,  xxvii.  1-26 ;  Luke  xriii.  1-25 ;  John  xviii.  1-16.) 

1  And  straightway  in  the  morning1  the  chief  priests  held  a  consultation  with  the  elders 
arid  scribes,  and  the  whole  council,  and  bound  Jesus,  and  carried  him  away,  and  deliv- 

2  ered  him  to  Pilate.     And  Pilate  asked  him,  Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews?     And  r? 

3  answering,  said  unto  him,  Thou  sayest  it.     And  the  chief  priests  accused  him  of  many 

4  things ;  but  he  answered  nothing.     And  Pilate  asked  him  again,  saying,  Answerest 

5  thou  nothing?   behold  how  many  things  they  witness  against  thee.     But  Jesus  yet 

6  answered  rothing :  so  that  Pilate  marvelled.     Now  at  that  feast  he  released  unto  them 

7  one  prisoner,  whomsoever  they  desired.     And  there  was  one  named  Barabbas,  which 
lay  bound  with  them  that  had  made  insurrection  with  him,2  who  had  committed  murder 

8  in  the  insurrection.     And  the  multitude,  crying  aloud,3  began  to  desire  him  to  do  as  he 

9  had  ever  done  unto  them.     But  Pilate  answered  them,  saying,  Will  ye  that  I  release 

10  unto  you  the  King  of  the  Jews?     (For  he  knew  that  the  chief  priests  had  delivered 

1 1  him  for  envy.)     But  the  chief  priests  moved  the  people,  that  he  should  rather  release 

12  Barabbas  unto  them.     And  Pilate  answered  and  said  again  unto  them,  What  will  ye 

1 3  then  that  I  shall  do  unto  him  whom  ye  call  the  King  of  the  Jews  ?     And  they  cried 

14  out  again,  Crucify  him.     Then  Pilate  said  unto  them,  Why,  what  evil  hath  he  done? 

15  And  they  cried  out  the  more  exceedingly,  Crucify  him.     A*nd  so  Pilate,  willing  to  con 
tent    the   people,   released    Barabbas  unto   them,   and  delivered  Jesus,  when  he   had 
scourged  him,  to  be  crucified. 

[l  Yer.  1. — Codd.  B.,  C.,  D.,  Lnchmann,  Tischcndorf  read  only  n-pwi.] 

[a  Vcr.  7. — Codd.  B.,  C.,  D.,  Laehmann,  Tischendorf  read  0T<i<n.a.<rTCov.] 

["  Ver.  8.— Codd.  B.,  I).,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  avajSas  instead  of  dfa/3o>j0-as.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 


Comp.    the   parallels   in   Matthew   and   Luke. — 
Mark,  with  Matthew,  takes  notice  of  the  second  for 


mal  council-meeting  on  the  morning  of  the  crucifixion : 
he,  like  Luke,  brings  more  distinctly  into  view  the 
circumstance  that  the  whole  Sanhedrim  led  Christ 
away  to  Pilate ;  and  with  him  omits  the  end  of  Judas, 
recorded  by  Matthew,  the  dream  of  Pilate's  wife,  the 


CHAP.  XV.  1-15. 


US 


wasl  ing  of  the  hands,  and  the  cry—"  His  blood  be 
on  us,  nnd  our  children."  Again,  Mark,  like  Mat 
thew,  passes  over  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  sent  to  the 
bar  of  Herod,  which  Luke  records ;  the  full  examin 
ation  before  Pilate,  omitted  by  all  the  Synoptics, 
related  by  John  ;  and,  finally,  the  repeated  hesitations 
of  Pilate  in  condemning.  Mark  merely  notices  what 
John  and  Luke  relate  very  fully,  that  many  additional 
accusations  were  raised  against  Jesus,  regarding 
•which  He  maintained  an  unbroken  silence.  He  lim 
its  himself,  like  Matthew,  particularly  to  the  two  chief 
features  in  the  humiliation  of  Jesus  before  Pilate  :  His 
confession  of  His  Messiahship  (King  of  the  Jews), 
and  His  being  placed  side  by  side  with  Barabbas. 
The  characterization  of  Barabbas  he  gives  more  ac 
curately,  in  a  manner  similar  to  Luke.  He  marks 
the  decision  of  Pilate  in  a  peculiar  way,  ver.  15.  It 
ia  worthy  of  note  that  he,  along  with  Matthew,  re 
presents  the  scourging  and  mocking  of  the  Lord  in 
Pilate's  practorium  (Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  relates 
the  putting  to  shame  of  Jesus  in  the  palace  of  Herod) 
to  be  part  of  the  crucifixion-agonies  ;  consequently, 
the  second  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Pilate  to  release 
Him,  which,  according  to  John,  he  sought  to  effect  by 
bringing  forth  the  scourged  One  to  the  people,  is 
passed  over  unnoticed.  The  assembling  of  the  popu 
lace  before  the  pnetorium,  and  the  more  exact  des 
ignation  of  the  praitorium,  are  peculiar  to  Mark. 

Ver.  6.  He  released  unto  them  one  prison 
er. — This  was  a  voluntary  custom  of  the  procurator. 

Ver.  7.  In  the  insurrection. — In  which  he  had 
been  captured.  One  of  the  numberless  Jewish  insur 
rections  ;  not  known  more  exactly.  "  Paulus  refers 
to  JOSEPH.  Antiq.  18,  4."  Meyer. 

Ver.  8.  That  had  gone  up.* — The  stream  of 
the  populace  comes,  namely,  back  from  the  palace  of 
Herod,  whither  Pilate  had  sent  the  Lord.  Meanwhile 
the  priests  have  prepared  their  people,  have  instigated 
and  instructed  them. 

When  he  had  scourged  Him,  to  be  cruci 
fied. — John,  viewing  matters  from  the  psychological 
stand-point,  mentions  the  scourging  among  the  acts 
of  Pilate,  as  the  final  attempt  to  deliver  Jesus ;  Mark 
and  Matthew,  viewing  the  events  from  the  historical 
stand-point,  judge  from  this  act  that  all  is  decided, 
and  they  look  accordingly  upon  the  scourging  as  the 
opening  act  in  the  awful  tragedy  of  the  crucifixion, 
•n-apfSwKf  <ppay*\\<a<ras.  Both  are  equally  correct 
points  of  view.  The  scourging  should  have  moved 
the  people  ;  it  only  led  them  to  obduracy.  And,  as 
the  matter  issued,  the  crucifixion  had  already  begun. 
In  relating  this  circumstance,  Matthew  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  scourging  resulted  in  the  yielding 
up  of  Christ  to  the  Jews  ((ppaye\\u<Ta.$  TraptSuKev) ; 
Mark  points  out  that  the  scourging  was  the  opening 
scene  in  the  crucifixion,  and  took  place  in  conse 
quence  of  the  surrender. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Comp.  MattJiew. 

2.  Christ  before  Pilate,  beside  Barabbas,  amid  the 
§cldiers  :  a  threefold  climax  in  the  world's  judgment 
upon  the  Judge  of  the  world. 

3.  Barabbas,  the  murderer,  a  representative  of 
the  first  murderer,  the  father  of  lies,  as  Christ  stood 
there  in  the  name  of  His  Father. — The   people's 


*  [I  *nprc  adopts  the  reading  ava.pds  in  his  translation. 
Luther's  vcrsioa  docs  the  same.— Ed.} 


choice  between  the  two  :  1.  The  miscalculated  and 
improper  juxtaposition  caused  by  the  political  party, 
a  sell-condemnation  of  worldly  polity  ;  2.  the  evil  ad 
vice  of  the  chief  priests,  a  self-condemnation  of 
the  hierarchical  guardianship  of  the  people  ;  3.  th< 
horrifying  choice,  a  self-condemnation  of  the  self-de 
stroying  populace. 


nOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  Matthew.  —  The  world  assembled  to  judge  tl:e 
Lord  :  1.  Jerusalem  (the  chief  council)  ;  2.  Rome 
(Pilate);  3.  the  whole  wide  world  (the  soldiery).  — 
Jesus  condemned  as  Messiah,  as  the  Christ  of  God. 
As  Christ:  1.  Condemned  by  the  chief  council  ;  2. 
given  over  to  judgment  by  Pilate;  3.  mocked  by  the 
soldiery.  —  The  surrender  of  the  prisoner  at  the  pas 
chal  festival  (probably  a  Passover-drama  to  represent 
the  atonement  for  the  first-born  of  Israel)  is  here  a 
judgment  upon  completed  blindness.  —  Barabbas  is 
made  by  the  Jews  to  represent  the  first-born  of  Israel, 
Christ  the  first-born  of  Egypt.  —  Christ  justified  upon 
His  trial  by  the  hostile  judges:  1.  By  the  judge:  he 
seeks  to  free  Him  ;  2.  by  the  accusers  and  the  people: 
their  petition  for  the  release  of  Barabbas  reveals  the 
bitterness  of  their  hate  ;  3.  by  the  soldiers,  who 
adorn  Him  with  the  symbols  of  His  patience  and  His 
spiritual  glory.  —  The  very  mockery  of  truth  must  wit 
ness,  even  by  its  caricatures,  to  the  glorious  original. 

STARKE:  —  When  superior  judges  act  unjustly, 
they  accumulate  upon  their  hc-ads  much  more  guilt 
than  the  subordinate  authorities  ;  for  in  that  case  the 
oppressed  have  no  further  appeal.  —  QUESXEL  :  —  The 
assembling  of  the  magistrates  is  orderly  and  beauti 
ful  :  but  the  more  proper  their  appearance,  the  more 
sinful  the  abuse  of  their  authority  in  the  oppression 
of  the  innocent.  —  HEDIXGER  :  —  When  innocence  itself 
must  appear  and  be  accused  before  the  judges,  is  it 
anything  strange  that  Thou,  precious  Jesus,  art  per 
secuted  by  the  devil,  accused,  slandered,  and  con 
demned  ?  —  Nova  MM.  Tub.  :  —  Liars'  mouths  can  de 
vise  much  ;  enough,  if  thou  art  guiltless.  —  Envy  is 
hateful  in  every  man,  especially  in  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  who  should  content  themselves  in  God.  — 
QUESNEL  :  —  What  envy  did  here  against  Christ,  the 
Chief  Shepherd,  that  it  does  still  to  His  servants, 
and  will  not  cease  to  do  till  the  world's  end.  —  Nova 
Bibl.  Tub.  :  —  If  the  rulers  among  the  people,  who 
should  put  a  stop  to  evil,  themselves  instigate  and 
make  the  people  sin,  then  must  Christ  be  crucified. 
—  HEDINGER:  —  In  the  last  day  the  heathen  will  put 
many  Christians  to  shame.  —  QUESNEL  :  —  Love  of 
honor  and  the  fear  of  the  world  may  lead  a  judge 
(who  is  not  firmly  settled  in  his  love  to  justice)  to 
many  sins.  —  One  single  sinful  passion  makes  slaves  of 
men.  —  Natural  honor  a  weak  shield  against  tempta 
tion.  —  Nova  Bibl.  Tub.  :  —  The  King  of  glory  wears 
a  crown  of  thorns,  in  order  that  He  may  take  the 
curse  away  from  the  earth,  and  gain  for  us  the  crown 
of  holiness.  —  The  crowns  of  princes,  also,  have 
their  thorns.  Should  they  wear  these  to  the  honor 
of  the  crowned  Jesus,  then  will  they  discharge  aright 
the  duties  of  their  difficult  oflice.  —  Hypocrites  and 
the  godless  still  insult  Christ,  though  they  even  bow 
the  knee  at  His  name. 

BRAUNE  :  —  The  deeper  He  went  down  in  suffering, 
the  less  He  pleased  them.  —  All  that  God  did  to  per« 
plex  the  enemies  of  Jesus  in  their  acts,  was  in  vain 
(Peter's  tears,  the  acknowledgment  of  Judas,  the  st 
lence  of  Herod  on  the  chief  point,  the  witness  of 
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Pilate,  the  dream  of  Procula  ;  the  comparison  be 
tween  the  insurrectionist  and  murderer  Barabbas, 
and  Jesus  in  His  majesty  and  tranquil  greatness). — 
BRIEGER  : — Pilate  did  not  concede  the  truthfulness 
of  the  accusations  of  the  Jews,  yet  condemned  the 
Son  of  God  to  death.  He  thereby  fulfilled  in  two 


respects  the  wisdom  of  God :— First,  that  the  Lord 
should  be  crucified,  and  not  stoned  ;  second,  that 
Jews  and  Gentiles  should  unite  in  His  death.— 
BAUER  : — Sad  is  the  scene  which  here  meets  our  eyes ; 
as  it  ever  is  when  goodness  has  to  protect  itself  by 
the  votes  of  the  masses. 


6.  Jesus  on  Golgotha. — His  Death,  and  the  Death-signs     a.  Tfte  Mockings  and  the  Lord's  Silence,     b.  Tht 
Crucifixion ;    and  Blasphemy  against,   and  Silence   of,  the  Lord.      c.   TJie   World  Darkened;    the 
Anguish-cry,  and  the  Silence  of  Victory;  the  Death-shriek,  and  the  Death-silence  of  the  Lord.     d.  The 
Rent  in  the  Temple-vail,  and  the  Silence  of  God  upon  the  End  of  the  Old  Covenant.     VERS.  16-38. 
(Parallels :  Matt,  xxvii.  27-53 ;  Luke  xxiii.  26-46 ;  John  six.  17-30.) 

A.  Vers.  16-19. 

16  And  the  soldiers  led  him  away  into  the  hall  called  Prsetorium ;  and  they  call  to- 

17  gether  the  whole  band.     And  they  clothed  him  with  purple,  and  platted  a  crown  of 

18  thorns,  and  put  it  about  his  head,  And  began  to  salute  him,  Hail,  King  of  the  Jews! 
7  9  And  they  smote  him  on  the  head  with  a  reed,  and  did  spit  upon  him,  and,  bowing  their 

knees,  worshipped  him. 

B.  Vers.  20-32. 

20  And  when  they  had  mocked  him,  they  took  off  the  purple  from  him,  and  put  his 

21  own1  clothes  on  him,  and  led  him  out  to  crucify  him.     And  they  compel  one  Simon  a 
Cyrenian,  who  passed  by,   coming  out  of  the  country,  the  father  of  Alexander  and 

22  Rufus,  to  bear  his  cross.     And  they  bring  him  unto  the  place  Golgotha,  which  is,  being 

23  interpreted,  The  place  of  a  skull.     Arid  they  gave  him   to  drink4  wine  mingled  with 
2  t  myrrh :  but  he  received  it  not.     And  when  they  had  crucified  him,  they  parted  his  gar- 

25  ments,  casting  lots  upon  them,  what  every  man  should  take.     And  it  was  the  third 

26  hour;  and  they  crucified  him.     And  the  superscription  of  his  accusation  was  written 

27  over,  THE   KING  OF  THE  JEWS.      And  with  him  they  crucify  two  thieves;  the 

28  one  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  his  left.     And  the  scripture  was  fulfilled,  which 

29  saith,  And  he  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors.3     And  they  that  passed  by  railed 
on    him,   wagging   their    heads,   and    saying,   Ah,    thou    that    destroyest   the    temple, 

30  and    buildest    it    in    three    days,4    Save   thyself,    and    come    down6    from    the    cross. 

31  Likewise  also  the  chief  priests,  mocking,  said  among  themselves,  with  the  scribes,  He 

32  saved  others ;  himself  he  cannot  save.     Let  Christ  the   King  of  Israel  descend  now 
from  the  cross,  that  we  may  see  and  believe.     And  they  that  were  crucified  with  him 
reviled  him. 

C.  Vers.  33-37. 

33  And  when  the  sixth  hour  was  come,  there  was  darkness  over  the  whole  land  until 

34  the  ninth  hour.     And  at  the  ninth  hour  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  Eloi, 
Eloi,  lama  sabachthani?'  which  is,  being  interpreted,  My  God.  my  God,  why  hast  thou 

35  forsaken  me?     And  some  of  them  that  stood  by,  when  they  heard  it,  said,  Behold, 

36  he  calleth  Elias.     And  one  ran  and  filled  a  spunge  full  of  vinegar,  and  put  it  on  a  reed, 
and  gave  him  to  drink,  saying,  Let  alone ;  let  us  see  whether  Elias  will  come  to  take 

37  him  down.     And  Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  and  gave  up  the  ghost. 

D.  Ver.  38. 
33         And  the  vail  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom. 

[>  Ver.  20.-Codd.  B.,  C.,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf  road  avrov  instead  of  ra  Ifita  (A.,  Reccplus).] 
l»  Ver.  23.— Codd.  B.,  C.»,  L.,  Tischendorf  omit  irieiv.] 


Ver.  28.— This  verse  is  wanting  in  A.,  B.,  C.,  IX,  X. ;  and  Griesbach  and  Tischcudorf  have  decided  ajrainst  it.    But 


It  is  found  in  P.,  in  Origen,  Eusebius,  and  the  Versions.     The  vei-so  lias  probably  been  omitted,  because  it  was  supposed  to 
involve  a  discrepancy  between  Mark  and  Luke,  as  in  Luke  xxii.  37  the  quotation  is  referred  to  the  apprehension  of  Jesu* 


CHAP.  XV.  16-38. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Comp.  the  parallels  in  Matthew  and  Luke. — Mark 
points  out  more  distinctly  the  ironical  consciousness 
with  which  the  cowardly  Pilate  yielded  to  the  de 
mands  of  the  populace.  With  Matthew,  he  employs 
(f>pay(\\ci)<ras  irafitSuicf,  in  which  the  thought  is  in 
volved  that  the  surrender  was  decided  in  tlie  scourg 
ing.  In  describing  the  mocking,  he  omits,  like  John, 
the  mention  of  the  reed,  which  the  soldiers,  accord 
ing  to  Matthew,  forced  into  the  Lord's  hand,  or 
sought  to  force,  and  with  which  they  struck  Him 
(probably  because  He  let  it  fall).  Mark  designates 
Simon  of  Gyrene  the  most  particularly:  he  is  the 
father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus.  The  address  of  the 
Lord  to  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  as  they  were 
following,  which  Luke  reports,  is  omitted  by  Mark, 
as  well  as  by  Matthew.  The  bitter  wine  he  names 
myrrh-wine.  He  makes  the  crucifixion  to  begin  at 
the  third  hour.  The  quotation  of  Jesus  from  Isa. 
liii.  12,  which  we  consider  genuine,  is  given  by  him 
alone.  The  address  of  Jesus  to  Mary  and  to  John, 
beneath  the  cross,  is  passed  over  by  him  as  by  the 
other  Synoptics  ;  also  the  repentance  of  the  thief,  in 
which  he  agrees  with  Matthew.  He  describes  more 
graphically  than  the  other  Evangelists  the  mockery 
of  the  passers-by,  using  the  word  oi/dt  for  this  pur 
pose  ;  the  derision  and  irony  of  the  priests  is  given  in 
their  own  words.  He  records  in  the  original  Syriac, 
Eloi,  Eloi,  etc.  Of  the  man  who  gave  the  Lord 
vinegar  to  drink,  he  says  indefinitely,  "  A  certain 
one,"  and  that  he  called  to  the  others,  "  Let  alone." 
Of  the  seven  sayings  of  the  Crucified,  he  records, 
like  Matthew,  only  the  Eli,  Eli,  and  the  last  loud, 
piercing  cry  of  Christ,  without  stating  what  the  Lord 
expressed  in  it. 

Ver.  16.  Into  the  hall  (within,  into  the  inner 
court). — Comp.  Note  on  Matt,  xxvii.  27.  They  con 
ducted  Him  into  the  palace-court,  which  we  may 
easily  suppose  was  surrounded  by  the  neighboring 
buildings  of  the  governor's  palace,  forming  a  kind 
of  barracks. 

Ver.  17.  A  scarlet  military  mantle  (see  on  Matt, 
xxvii.  28)  was  made  to  represent  the  imperial  purple  ; 
hence  the  designation  a  purple  (-irup<pvpav\  a  purple 
robe,  as  Mark  and  John  describe  it.  And  because  this 
is  the  symbolic  import  of  the  robe,  there  is  no  discre 
pancy.  The  scarlet  military  cloak  no  more  required 
to  be  a  real  purple,  than  the  crown  of  thorns  required 
to  be  a  real  crown,  or  the  reed  a  real  sceptre ;  for  the 
whole  transaction  was  an  ironical  drama,  and  such  a 
»ne,  too,  that  the  infamous  abuse  might  be  readily 
perceived  through  the  pretended  glorification.  The 
start  must  be  a  reed,  the  symbol  of  impotence ;  the 
crown  must  injure  and  pierce  the  brow  ;  and  so  too 
must  the  purple  present  the  symbol  of  miserable, 
pretended  greatness :  and  this  was  done  by  its  being 
an  old  camp-mantle. 

Ver.  21.  And  they  compel. — Upon  the  term 
iyyu.pfvfti',  comp.  Note  on  Matt.  v.  41. — The  father 
of  Alexander  and  Rufus. — These  men  must  have 
been  well-known  persons  iu  the  then  existing  Church  ; 
and  they  testify  to  the  personal,  lively  recollection 
and  originality  of  Mark,  as  docs  his  "  Timteus,  the 


son  of  Bartimsous."  ft  is  most  natural  to  regard 
them  as  persons  well  known  to  the  Church  at  Rome. 
On  this  account,  Rufus,  whom  Paul  greets,  Rom. 
xvi.  13,  may  well  be  this  Rufus.  The  Alexander, 
however,  who  is  spoken  of  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apos 
tles,  ch.  xix.  33,  appears  not  to  have  been  a  Chris- 
tian,  but  to  have  belonged  to  the  hostile  Judaism. 
(LANGK'S  Apostol.  Zdtalter,  ii.  p.  275  f.)  Whether 
he  was  the  same  person  as  Alexander  the  copper 
smith,  who  was  the  enemy  of  Paul,  cannot  be  posi 
tively  made  out.  Meyer  :  "  But  how  common  were 
these  names,  and  how  many  of  the  then  well-known 
Christians  are  strangers  to  us.  In  '  Actis  Andreas,  ei 
Petri'  both  are  mentioned  as  the  companions  of 
Peter  in  Rome."  They  are,  of  course,  here  brought 
forth  from  the  treasures  of  the  evangelical  tradition. 
—  Coming  out  of  the  country.  —  Meyer  will  have 
it,  that  this  fact,  mentioned  likewise  by  Luke,  is  a 
proof  that  Jesus  was  not  crucified  on  the  first  day  of 
the  feast.  But  in  this  opinion,  no  attention  is  paid 
to  the  circumstances:  1.  That  the  country,  or  the 
country-seat  as  it  might  be  termed,  from  which 
Simon  was  coming,  might  have  lain  within  an  easy 
Sabbath-day's  journey  of  Jerusalem  (Meyer  main 
tains,  —  If  so,  it  must  have  been  stated  !)  ;  2.  that  in 
case  the  Passover  began  with  Friday,  the  second  day, 
as  Sabbath  and  Passover  together,  would  be  the  chief 
festival-day  ;  3.  that  it  is  by  no  means  historical  to 
admit  no  contraventions  of  the  Sabbath-law,  and,  fur 
thermore,  that  it  would  be  the  very  thing  to  turn  the 
attention  of  the  multitude  to  Simon,  if  there  was 
anything  remarkable,  anything  offensive,  in  his  ap 
pearing  at  such  a  time.  Such  results  are  by  no 
means  uncommon  in  the  similar  instances  of  multi 
tudes  running  together;  so  that  the  notice  rather 
supports  the  view  which  adopts  the  first  feast-day  as 
the  one.  Jesus  was  crucified  under  the  pretext  that 
He  was  the  great  Sabbath-breaker.  The  people,  in 
their  witticism,  might  perhaps  say,  See,  there  comes 
another  Sabbath-breaker  from  the  country  ;  let  him 
suffer  a  little  along  with  the  other. 

Ver.  22.  Golgotha..  —  Meyer  makes  Golgotha 
genitive  *  (as  if,  Golgotha's  place).  Because  the 
translation  is  Kpaviov  T<$TTOS.  But  the  question  is, 
Has  not  rowos  in  the  first  instance  a  more  general 
import,  —  the  plaee  (Golgotha)?  John  retranslates 
Kpaviov  TOTTOS  into  Hebrew,  Golgotha;  Matthew  also 
names  the  place,  Golgotha  ;  Luke  simply,  Skull.  No 
doubt  it  is  strange  that  Mark  has  TOTTOS  following 
Golgotha.  Probably  the  place  was  called  sometimes 
Skull,  and  sometimes  Place  of  a  Skull,  and  Mark 
gives  the  more  exact  designation.  See  on  Matt. 
xxvii.  33. 

Ver.  23.  They  gave  Him  ;  that  :n,  they  offered 
Him  myrrh-wine.  This  myrrh-wine  cannot,  from  the 
different  descriptions  of  Mark,  be  identical  with  the 
vinegar,  or  the  wine-vinegar,  of  which  a  drink  was 
at  a  later  period  given  to  Jesus.  Most  likely  tho 
wine  was  in  each  case  the  same,  but  the  narcotic 
intermixture  was  omitted  in  the  second  initiuce. 

Ver.  24.  Parted  his  garments.  —  John  gives 
the  more  exact  description.  The  prevailing  point 
of  view  among  the  first  three  Evangelists  was  the 


[Tischcndorf  (cd.  1805)  reads  en-i 
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making  the  division  an  occasion  for  gambling.  Comp. 
Note  on  Matt,  xxvii.  35.  The  form  of  the  play  is 
not  closely  described.  Meyer:  "We  must  leave 
unsettled  the  question,  Whether  the  lot-casting  was 
performed  with  dice,  or  the  lots  were  shaken  in  some 
vessel  (a  helmet),  and  that  which  first  fell  out  de 
cided  in  favor  of  him  to  whom  it  belonged." 

Ver.  25.  And  it  was  the  third  hour. — Upon 
the  apparent  discrepancy  between  this  declaration 
of  Mark  and  Matthew,  and  the  statement  of  John, 
ch.  xix.  14,  comp.  Note  on  Matt,  xxvii.  4f.  We 
cannot  avoid,  however,  drawing  attention  to  the 
striking  relation  subsisting  between  the  third  and 
the  sixth  hour.  At  the  third  hour,  by  the  crucifixion 
of  Jesus,  the  endurance  of  the  cross  for  His  people 
was  decided,  as  it  meets  us  in  the  superscription, 
The  King  of  the  Jews,  and  is  represented  in  the 
crucifixion  of  the  thief  (and  the  later  deridings  of 
the  chief  priests,  etc.).  But  when  the  sixth  "hour 
came,  and  the  darkness  spread  over  the  whole  land 
— literally,  over  the  whole  world  and  earth — then 
•was  the  judgment  of  the  whole  world  decided.  The 
third  hour  was  the  dying  hour  of  Judaism :  in  the 
sixth  hour,  the  dying  hour  of  the  old  world  was 
present  to  the  view  in  typical  signs.  We  have  here, 
also,  to  carefully  note  the  relation  between  the 
superscription,  which  according  to  Mark  was  decided 
upon  about  the  third  hour,  and  the  declaration  of 
John,  that  it  was  about  the  sixth  hour :  "  And  he 
Baith  to  the  Jews,  Behold  your  King !  But  they  cried 
out,  Away  with  Him,  away,  crucify  Him."  When 
the  third  hour  had  come,  and  it  was  advancing  to 
the  sixth,  then  was  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  decided 
in  His  being  scourged,  in  accordance  with  the  judg 
ment  of  the  people  and  of  Pilate ;  but  in  this  was, 
also,  the  crucifixion  of  the  Jewish  people  themselves 
determined,  which  was  first  made  apparent  in  the 
crucifixion  of  the  two  thieves  in  company  with  Jesus. 
About  the  sixth  hour,  according  to  John,  the  judg 
ment  of  the  world  was  decided  along  with  that  of 
Judaism — the  presage  of  the  dies  irat  presented 
itself ;  that  is  to  say,  John  has  made  this  sign  of  the 
third  hour  to  be  the  decisive,  universal  symbol,  and 
has,  on  this  account,  probably  brought  it  into  con 
nection  with  the  sixth  hour. 

Ver.  27.  And  with  Him  they  crucify.— As 
to  the  alleged  difference  between  the  accounts  of 
Mark  and  Luke,  consult  Note  on  Matt,  xxvii.  38, 
44. 

Ver.  34.  Eloi.— See  Note  on  Matt,  xxvii.  46. 

Ver.  36.  Let  alone ;  let  us  see.— According  to 
Meyer,  this  is  contradictory  to  the  account  given  by 
Matthew,  xxvii.  49.  But  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked", 
that  there  is  no  reason  why,  in  this  moment  of  the 
intensest  excitement,  two  divisions  misht  not  make 
the  same  exclamation,  and  that,  too,  in  different 
senses, — the  one  mocking,  the  other  speaking  more 
earnestly.  (Comp.  the  scene  in  SHAKESPEARE'S  Mac 
beth  after  the  murder.)  If  this  sympathizer  meant 
it  humanely  with  his  cry,  "  Let  alone,"  perhaps  the 
Idea  shot  through  him,  that  Elias  might  interpose  hi 
the  last  extremity. 


DOCTRINAL  AXD  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  death.  — The  death  of  humanity  in  its 
Fife-germ  is  here  completed  in  the  death  of  Jesus. 
Considered  in  this  light,  Christ's  death  is  prophetical 
of  the  great  dissolution  of  the  world,  to  ensue  at  the 
end  of  all  things.  The  extinction  of  the  primary 


life :  Christ  condemned,  His  rights  unacknowledged ; 
derided,  and  by  this  derision  looked  upon  by  the 
world  as  destroyed ;  led  forth,  robbed,  crucified,  and 
in  this  act  icjected  in  His  person,  and  with  His  wi-rk, 
as  the  curse  of  the  world  ;  blasphemed,  and  so  made 
to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  upon  the  obdurate ; 
Christ  dead  upon  the  cross.  Hence  there  is  an 
nounced,  in  presages,  the  future  extinction  of  the 
derivative  life,  (i.  e.,  the  death  of  the  world):  The 
sun  of  the  old  world  darkens  at  mid-day;  the  holy 
of  holies  of  the  divine  ordinance  in  the  old  humun 
world  vanishes  like  a  vision  of  the  night,  when  the 
temple-vail  rends  asunder.  All  is  now  over  with  the 
old  world ;  it  has  but  to  live  out  its  remnant  of  life. 
It  has  judged  itself;  and  in  that  self-condemnation 
lay  God's  condemnation, — a  condemnation  which 
nothing  but  the  conquering  love  of  Christ  could  turn 
into  a  blessing. 


HOMILETIC/  ,    AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  Matthew;  aiso  the  preceding  reflections. — 
Christ  was,  notwithstanding,  the  King  of  the  Jews 
the  whole  crucifixion  through.  This  is  seen  :  1.  In 
the  accusation  of  His  enemies ;  2.  in  the  impression 
produced  upon  Pilate,  and  in  his  decision  ;  3.  in  the 
kingly  ornaments  which  the  soldiers  placed  upon  Him ; 
4.  in  the  train  which  bore  Him  forth  with  them  out 
of  Jerusalem;  5.  in  the  superscription  on  the  cross; 
6.  in  the  terror  which  breaks  forth  in  the  blasphemy 
of  His  foes ;  7.  in  the  miracles  accompanying  Hia 
death. — The  great  dying  on  Golgotha :  1.  There  dieth 
the  King  of  the  Jews ;  2.  there  dieth  the  Ron  of 
God ;  3.  there  dieth  the  old  world ;  4.  there  dieth  old 
sin ;  5.  there  dieth  old  death. — Simon  of  Gyrene  and 
his  sons ;  or,  the  everlasting  memory  of  the  cross- 
bearers  and  their  children. — Simon;  or,  how  man 
becomes  unconsciously  separated  from  his  common- 
placeness,  and  involved  in  the  great  history  of  the 
cross. — The  terrifying  world-darkness  at  bright  mid 
day  forms  a  symbol  of  the  terrifying  world-darkness 
spread  over  mankind  by  their  blindness  of  heart. — 
Christ  the  clear  light  of  the  world  in  this  night 
of  the  world. — His  heart  and  His  eye  are  fixed  most 
earnestly  on  God  during  this  world-judgment;  and 
that  preserves  the  world,  which  is  lost  in  itself,  from 
sinking  into  the  abyss. — The  unholy  and  the  holy 
Golgotha:  1.  The  unholy:  men  of  violence,  drunk 
ards,  gamblers,  thieves,  blaspheming  priests.  2.  The 
.holy :  the  great  Sufferer,  the  temperate  One  in  holy 
clearness  of  soul  and  knowledge,  the  Laborer,  the 
Warrior  of  God,  the  Supplicant. — [The  potion  re 
jected  and  the  potion  accepted,  or  holy  refreshment 
in  the  conflict  of  suffering  enjoyed  after  the  example 
of  Christ:  1.  As  refreshment  at  the  right  time;  2.  in 
the  right  place ;  3.  in  the  right  measure ;  4.  in  the 
right  consecration.] — The  despair  in  the  seeming 
triumph,  and  the  triumph  in  the  seeming  despair:  l._ 
In  the  conduct  and  mockery  of  the  enemies;  2.  inf 
the  supplicatory  cry  of  the  Lord :  My  God,  etc. — The 
signs  of  hellish  madness  in  the  blasphemies  with 
which  the  chief  priests  end  their  work.  — Let  alone, 
let  us  see ;  or,  how,  at  the  life-name  of  the  dying 
Jesus,  a  new  life  has  kindled  in  the  dying  world  :  1. 
From  the  horrors  of  His  death  springs  the  horror  of 
the  world ;  2.  from  His  trust  in  God,  the  world's  be- 
lief;  3.  from  His  pity,  the  compassion  of  the  world. 
— Let  alone,  let  us  see:  or,  this  history  is  not  ye< 
coir "  leted ;  it  is  only  beginning  at  the  time  when  it 
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seems  to  approach  its  completion. — The  death-shriek 
of  the  Lord  is  the  great  waking  call  to  a  new  life  for 
the  world  of  man. 

STARVE:— QUESNEL:—  Christ,  by  becoming  the 
derision  of  His  creatures,  has  atoned  for  the  crimi 
nality  of  the  creatures  in  mocking  God  and  religion. 
— Many  would  willingly  pass  by  the  cross  of  Christ ; 
but,  before  they  are  aware  of  it,  they  are  laid  hold 
of,  and  forced  into  companionship  with  Christ  in  suf 
fering. — Participation  with  Jesus  in  the  cross,  is 
that  which  alone  makes  our  name  in  truth  eternally 
renowned,  and  prevents  it  from  passing  into  forgct- 
fulness.— At  the  end,  the  world  is  bitter  as  gull,  but 
heaven  is  sweet. — HKDIXGER  : — View,  0  my  soul,  in 
faith  this  picture  of  martyrdom ! — Christ  has  been 
reckoned  with  the  transgressors ;  hence  we  may  con 
sole  ourselves,  that  we  shall  come  to  God's  blessed 
companionship,  and  the  company  of  the  holy  angels. 
— The  understanding,  in  its  wisdom,  is  oll'ended  at 
the  cross  of  Christ. — He  succeeds  ill  in  the  faith, 
who  must  see  (John  xx.  29),  and  who  will  believe 
when  he  pleases  (John  vi.  44). — Christ  died  for  thee  ; 
be  thou  ready  to  di«  for  Him. — When  the  true  Lamb 
of  God  was  offered,  all  the  Levitical  offerings  found 
their  completion. 

BRAUNE: — They  caught  him,  and  cast  him  out 
of  the  vineyard,  and  slew  him,  Matt.  xxi.  39. — God's 
wrath  is  heavier  to  bear  than  Christ's  cross. — Isa. 


liii.  12.—"  My  God,"  etc.  Let  us  imitate  Him  in  tht 
employment  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  also,  that,  whet, 
in  the  anguish  of  our  hearts  we  cannot  pray  any 
more  in  our  own  words,  we  may  allow  ths  Spirit, 
whose  work  the  holy  word  is,  to  represent  as  witli 
groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered. 

BRIEGEII: — And  they  that  passed  by.  So  thor 
oughly  helpless  was  Jesus  upon  the  cross,  that  thia 
crowd  easily  persuaded  themselves  that  all  was  de« 
ception  that  they  had  seen  and  heard  of  Jesus.— • 
The  chief  priests.  So  spake  Satan,  too,  in  the  wil 
derness:  If  Thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command  that 
these  stones,  etc.  To  self-help  he  there  challenged 
the  Holy  One  of  God :  here  he  does  the  same  through 
his  well-approved  servants. — Ps.  ii.  5. — 77te  darkness. 
God  must  witness  against  these  murderers. — In  the 
destruction  of  the  holy  of  holies,  Jehovah  destroyed 
the  temple  itself.  The  Most  Holy  was  taken  forth 
from  the  city  of  Jerusalem  and  laid  outside  the  gate 
upon  Golgotha.  There,  too,  was  a  vail  rent,  even 
the  flesh  of  Christ  (Heb.  x.  20). — GOSSXER,  on  ver. 
30: — Self-help. — One  might  often  free  oneself  by  a 
mere  word.  But  if  the  truth  and  the  honor  of  God 
suffer  by  that  word,  one  may  not  speak  it. — Hia 
death  was  the  rising  sun  for  the  spirit-world ;  and 
therefore  the  world's  natural  sunlight  veiled  itself 
before  Him.  (LAMPE  : — The  sun  set  over  Christ, 
and  rose  for  me.) 


7.  TJie  Descent  of  Jesus  into  the  Realm  of  Death.     His  Death,  and  the  Tokens  of  the  New  Life.     VERS. 

39-47. 
(Parallels :  Matt,  xxvii.  54-G6 ;  Luke  xxiii.  39-56 ;  John  six.  31-42.) 

39  And  when  the  centurion,  which  stood  over  against  him,  saw  that  he  so  cried  out,1 

40  and  gave  up  the  ghost,  he  said,  Truly  this  man  was  the  Son  of  God.     There  were  also 
women  looking  on  afar  off:  among  whom  was  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother 

41  of  James  the  less  and  of  Joses,  and  Salome;   (Who  also,  when  he  was  in  Galilee,  fol 
lowed  him,  and  ministered  unto  him;)  and  many  other  women  which  came  up  with 

42  him  unto  Jerusalem.     And  now,  when  the  even  was  come,  (because  it  was  the  prepara- 

43  tion,  that  is,  the  day  before  the  sabbath,)2  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  an  honourable  counsel 
lor,  which  also  waited  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  came,  and  went  in3  boldly  unto  Pilate, 

44  and  craved  the  body  of  Jesus.     And  Pilate  marvelled  if  he  were  already  dead:  and, 
calling  unto  him  the  centurion,  he  asked  him  whether  he  had  been  any  while  dead. 

45  And  when  he  knew  it  of  the  centurion,  he  gave  the  body4  to  Joseph.     And  he  bought 

46  fine  linen,  and  took  him  down,  and  wrapped  him  in  the  linen,  and  laid5  him  in  a  sepul 
chre  which  was  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  and  rolled  a  stone  unto  the  door  of  the  sepulchre. 

47  And  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  Joses,6  beheld  where  he  was  laid.7 

['  Ver.  39.— Codd.  B.,  L.,  Tischendorf  omit  Kpofas;  Lachmann  retains  it  with  Rfccptus.] 

[""  Ver.  42.— A.,  B.,  Lachmann  read  wpbs  aafifiaxov  (Meyer :  only  an  error  of  the  copyist) ;  Tischendorf  reads  with  the 
fteceptus  jrpo<r<i|3/3aTOi'.] 

[3  Ver.  4:5.— A.,  B.,  C.,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf  read  t\9uv  instead  of  TJAffev.] 

[4  Ver.  4">. — B.,  T).,  L.,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf  read  -mu>y.a.  (corpse)  instead  of  o-oyia.] 

[6  Ver.  46. — B.,  I).,  L.,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf  read  fOr)icei>;  Rrcrptits,  KareOijxev;  Cod.  A.,  K<i9r)Kfv.] 

\f  Ver.  47. — Cod.  A.  reads  'Iu>orjj<|>  ;  B.,  A.,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf  read  "IUXTTJTOS,  which  is  merely  the  Greek  form  of 

['  Ver.  47. — A.,  B.,  C.,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf  read  rtfletrai ;  Jleccptus,  TiOerai.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 


See  Matthew  and  Luke. — In  the  account  of  the 
centurion's  exclamation,  Mark  harmonizes  with  Mat 
thew  :  the  occasion  of  it  he  makes,  characteristically, 
to  have  been  the  loud  cry  of  the  expiring  Jesus. 
The  three  women  beneath  the  cross,  he  mentions, 


like  Matthew ;  also  Salome  by  name,  adding  many 
other  women,  whom  he  does  not  specialize.  Still 
more  generally  and  comprehensively  is  this  sorrow 
ing  circle  alluded  to  by  Luke.  Like  the  other  two 
Synoptics,  Mark  is  less  full  in  his  narration  of  the 
burial  than  John  ;  nevertheless  he  declares  with  exact 
ness,  as  do  John  and  Luke,  the  day  to  have  been  the 
irapaa-Kfvrj.  Nicodemus  is  missing  here ;  Joseph  of 
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Arimathea  is  described  as  the  disciple  of  Jesus  in 
words  different  from  Matthew,  and  more  explicitly 
than  Luke  :  "  Who  waited  for  the  kingdom  of  God." 
In  this,  the  Petrine  idea  of  the  kingdom  appears. 
That  the  step  of  Joseph  was  a  bold  one ;  that  Pilate 
called  the  centurion,  and  assured  himself  of  the  cer 
tainty  of  Jesus'  death :  these  are  features  which  are 
peculiar  to  Mark. 

Ver.  39.  Said,  Truly  this  man.— Comp.  Note 
]>on  Matthew. — The  noticing  of  the  motive  of  the 
enturion's  cry,  viz. :  that  he  saw  that  Christ  o'tina 
«pa|as  f£eTrvfv<rev,  is  peculiar  to  Mark,  and  is  strik 
ingly  characteristic  of  him.  The  Lion  of  Judah  is, 
even  in  His  departing,  a  dying  lion.  The  expression 
of  a  wondrous  power  of  life  and  spirit  in  the  last 
eign  of  life,  the  triumphant  shout  in  death,  was  to 
the  warrior,  who  had  learned  to  know  death  from  a 
totally  different  side  upon  the  battle-fields,  a  new 
revelation.  Theophylact :  ovru  5e<nroTi«u:s  (£f-xvfv<re. 
De  Wette,  following  some  others,  gives  but  a  weak 
conception :  He  saw  in  the  speedier  death  of  Jesus  a 
favor  from  the  gods.  As  to  the  monstrously  gnostic 
explanation  of  the  passage  given  by  Baur,  consult 
Meyer. 

Ver.  40.  James  the  Less. — Meyer  makes  this 
remark  apply  solely  to  the  stature.  Comp.,  on  the 
contrary,  Judges  vi.  15.  No  doubt  it  points  to  a 
second  James,  rather  than  to  James  the  disciple  in 
the  stricter  sense,  since  James  the  son  of  Alpheus, 
as  he  is  elsewhere  termed,  was  not  the  brother  of 
James  the  Greater.  Comp.  Note  on  Matthew.  That 
this  Mary  the  mother  of  James  the  Less  and  of  Joses 
is  identical  with  Mary  the  wife  of  Alpheus,  is  proved 
by  John  xix.  25. 

Ver.  42.  And  now,  when  the  even  was 
come,  because. — We  cannot  construe  this  passage : 
Because  it  was  even,  Joseph  came.  Reasons  :  1. 
The  Jews,  indeed,  who,  according  to  John,  prayed 
Pilate  to  remove  the  bodies,  had  no  other  ground 
for  the  request  than  that  the  next  day  was  the  Sab 
bath.  Joseph,  on  the  contrary,  had  quite  a  different 
motive.  He  wished  to  entomb  the  Lord's  body  with 
respect,  and  for  this  purpose  could  only  employ  the 
circumstance  that  the  Jews  themselves  wished  it  re 
moved.  The  connection  of  the  words,  eVfl  ^j/,  K.T.A., 
with  f\duv  'luffri<t>,  K.T.A..,  would  be,  notwithstanding 
all  that  is  said  to  the  contrary,  very  clumsy ;  and  the 
correction  ^A06^,  moreover,  goes  to  prove  this.  3. 
Then  had  Joseph  in  a  legal  sense  come  too  late.  He 
must  come  before  the  evening.  Accordingly,  we  un 
derstand  the  passage  thus:  between  oi^io  and  otyia, 
there  was  a  difference  (sunsetting,  and  twilight); 
upon  the  evening  preceding  a  feast,  the  earlier  ovja'a 
was  observed.  About  this  time  Joseph  appeared 
upon  Golgotha,  and  then  he  went  to  Pilate.— Was 
the  preparation,  that  is,  the  day  before  the 
Sabbath.  —  See  Note  on  Matthew.  Meyer  says  : 
"  Here,  accordingly,  there  is  not  a  trace  that  this  Fri 
day  was  itself  a  festival."  The  trace  is  given  fully, 
ch.  xiv.  12.  If  the  day  mentioned  there  was  the  14th 
Nisan,  then  the  following  day  must  have  been  the 
15th  Nisan.  Besides,  we  know  that  upon  a  Passover- 
feast,  where  the  second  day  of  the  feast  was  at  the 
game  time  a  Sabbath,  upon  this  day,  according  to  the 
Jewish  ideas  of  the  Sabbath,  the  chief  feast  fell,  as 
is  distinctly  shown  in  John  xix.  31.  Set  WIESELER, 
Chron.  Synop.  p.  386.  By  the  Sabbath  occurring 
upon  the  second  day  of  the  feast,  the  first  feast-day 
became  the  preparation,  the  day  before  the  Sabbath. 

Ver.  43.  Came,  and  went' in  boldly.— He  had 
come ;  had  seen  what  occurred  as  the  bones  of  the 


crucified  were  broken ;  knew  that  Jesus  was 

to  be  taken  down;  and  now  he  felt  that  th^i.-  s»« 

no  time  to  be  lost,  and  hence  he  dared  to  ask. 

Ver.  44.  Whether  He  had  been  any  vhile 
(already  long)  dead,  rrd\ai. — Before  the  return  of 
the  centurion.  He  wished  to  be  sure  as  to  what  he 
did. 

Ver.  45.  Gave  the  body. — Joseph  beiur;  known 
as  a  wealthy  man,  we  might  have  expected,  from  the 
character  of  Pilate,  that  he  would  have  extorted 
money,  because  the  bodies  were  frequently  sold  (set 
the  quotations  in  Meyer).  This  generosity  was  the 
mark  of  a  strange  state  of  mind.  Probably  he  was 
glad  to  hear  that  Jesus  was  really  dead,  because  the 
Saviour  in  His  higher  nature  had  grov\a  awful  to 
Vim. 

Ver.  47.  Where  He  was  laid:  irou  Wflnrai. — 
From  this  time  onward,  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  relation  of  confidence  and  friendship  between  the 
old  disciples  (the  women),  and  the  ne>v  disciplea 
(Joseph  and  Nicodemus).  In  consequence  of  this 
new-born  confidence  and  friendship,  the  Galilean 
women  enter  without  hesitation  the  garden  of  the 
rich  counsellor,  and  kneel  down  before  the  grave. 
According  to  Mark  and  Luke,  their  intention  was  at 
the  same  time  to  mark  accurately  the  grave ;  already 
they  were  thinking  of  the  anointing  after  the  Sab 
bath.  Bauer:  It  was  not  always  the  custom  in 
Israel  to  employ  a  shroud  in  burying,  and  the  short- 
ness  of  time  on  this  occasion  did  not  admit  of  it. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  the  parallel  passages  in  Matthew. 

2.  The  signs  of  the  new  life,  which  present  them 
selves  in  the  death  of  Jesus. 

3.  The  Lord's  death-cry,  as  expressing  the  might 
of  His  life  and  spirit,  was  the  awakening  of  the  hea 
then   captain.     Death   is   swallowed  up  in  victory, 
1  Cor.  xv.     The  death  of  believers  is  henceforth  a 
new  death,  the  prospect  of  a  new  world,  the  pre 
sentation  of  a  new  world  for  contemplation. 


HOAIILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  last  word  of  the  Jewish  priest :  He  was  a 
blasphemer,  is  contradicted  by  the  first  word  of  the 
heathen  soldier :  He  was  the  Son  of  God. — Golgotha 
becomes  changed  by  the  Lord's  death:  1.  The  ene 
mies,  mockers,  and  blasphemers  have  vanished ;  2. 
the  friends,  confessors,  and  worshippers  appear. — 
The  alternation  of  life  and  death  in  the  dying  hour 
of  Christ:  1.  While  He  still  lived,  all  sank  in  death; 
2.  when  He  died,  all  awoke  to  a  new  life. — With 
Christ's  death,  the  presentiments  of  His  resurrection 
spring  up  in  the  minds  of  believers. — The  miraculous 
workings  of  the  death  of  Jesus  upon  those  who  come 
under  its  influence,  so  different  and  yet  BO  uniform : 
1.  So  different:  the  heathen,  Roman  warrior,  tho 
emblem  of  the  Roman  Empire  shattered  to  its  foun 
dations  ;  the  timid  Jewish  women  transformed  into 
heroines ;  the  honorable  Jewish  counsellor,  a  Chris 
tian  grave-digger  to  the  Lord ;  Pilate,  the  proud  man 
of  the  world,  himself  overcome  by  the  spirit  of  mild 
ness.  2.  So  uniform :  all  agree  in  the  self-forgetful 
manifestation  of  their  homage,  and  in  an  expression 
of  readiness  to  do  or  to  suffer,  evidencing  the  begin 
ning  of  a  new  life. — The  soft  sleep  of  the  Saviour,  and 
His  sacred  watchers :  two  female  disciples  on  Good  Fri 
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day,  two  angels  on  Easter  morning. — The  little  con 
gregation  at  the  grave  of  Jesus,  the  germ  of  all 
Christian  congregations.  —  All  Christian  Churches 
are  Churches  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 

STARKK  : — Christ  is  also  the  heathen's  Saviour. — 
Nova  B'M.  Tub.:— Even  in  the  assembly  of  the 
wicked,  and  in  a  godless  council,  there  may  be  a 
pious  councillor;  therefore  beware  of  impious  judg 
ments. — QOESNEL  : —  God  knows  where  to  find  per 
sons  who  will  carry  out  His  plans,  how  dangerous 
Boever  they  may  be. — What  appears  to  be  destroyed, 
will  turn  out  well  at  the  end.  Therefore  despair 
not,  dear  Christian ;  believe  and  trust. — Whosoever 
hazards  anything  for  the  Lord,  God  will  enable  that 
venturer  to  succeed. — The  counsel  of  the  godless 


never  succeeds ;  that  of  the  righteous  stands  sufe.— • 
Look  more  to  Christ's  glory  than  to  self-interest  and 
personal  praise. — It  is  a  beautiful  work  of  love  when 
the  rich  bury  the  poor. — Let  the  grave  be  as  deep 
and  as  well-guarded  as  it  may,  the  omnipotence 
of  God  will  open  it,  and  bring  forth  the  dead.— 
BRAUNE  : — The  Head,  like  the  members,  was  carried 
to  resurrection  through  the  grave. 

BRIEGER: — The  pious  confessors  (tho  first,  the 
penitent  thief;  the  second,  the  captain)  condemn  the 
chief  council  and  all  the  people,  Isa.  liii.  9.  He  waa 
to  have  been  buried,  like  other  transgressors,  on 
Golgotha.  The  heavenly  Father  had  decreed  other 
wise. — BAUER: — From  this  time  forward,  God's  wit 
nesses  for  the  crucified  Jesus  come  forward  into  view. 


PART    FIFTH. 

THE  Resurrection  of  the  Lord.  The  Great  Victory,  and  the  Appearance  of  the 
Victor  in  the  Company  of  the  Apostles,  to  bring  to  Completion  the  New 
Church.  His  Ascension  (Last  Withdrawal)  to  complete  His  Conquest  of  the 
World. 


FIRST    SECTION. 

THE  RISEN  ONE  AS  CONQUEROR  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  CHURCH;  OR,  THE  INTRODUC 
TION  OF  THE  BELIEF  IN  THE  RESURRECTION  OF  THE  BODY.  THREE  EASTER 
MESSAGES:  THE  ANGEL,  THE  WOMAN,  THE  TWO  MEN. 

CHAPTER  XVI.  1-13. 

(Parallels :  Matt,  xxviii.  1-15 ;  Luke  xxlv.  1-35 ;  John  xx.  1-18.) 


1.  The  Resurrection.     The  Angelic  Message,  and  the  Women.     CH.  XYI.  1-8. 

1  And  when  the  sabbath  was  past,  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James, 

2  and  Salome,  had  bought  sweet  spices,  that  they  might  come  and  anoint  him.     And 
very  early  in  the  morning,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  they  came  unto  the  sepulchre  at 

3  the  rising  of  the  sun.     And  they  said  among  themselves,  Who  shall  roll  us  away  the 

4  stone  from1  the  door  of  the  sepulchre?     (And  when  they  looked  [up],  they  saw  that  the 

5  stone  was  rolled  away,)  for  it  was  very  great.     And,  entering  into  the  sepulchre,  they 
saw  a  young  man  sitting  on  the  right  side,  clothed  in  a  long  white  garment ;  and  they 

6  were  affrighted.     And  he  saith  unto  them,  Be  not  affrighted.     Ye  seek  Jesus  of  Naza 
reth,  which  was  crucified:  he  is  risen;  he  is  not  here:  behold  the  place  where  they 

7  laid  him.     But  go  your  way,  tell  his  disciples  and  Peter  that  he  goeth  before  you  into 

8  Galilee :  there  shall  ye  see  him,  as  he  said  unto  you.     And  they  went  out  quickly,  and 
fled  from  the  sepulchre;  for  they  trembled  and  were  amazed   [trembling  and  ecstasy 
held  them]  :  neither  said  they  anything  to  any  man ;  for9  they  were  afraid. 

fi  Ver.  3.— Codd.  A.,  B.,  Tischendorf  read  « ;  i.  e.,  upwards  from  the  descending  entrance.    "With  this  oorrespondl 
the  reading  aveuwKvAiorcu  in  B.,  L.,  Tischendorf.] 

["  Ver.  8. — Codd.  13.,  !>.,  Lachuiann,  Xischcudorf  read  yap  instead  of  St.] 
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EXEGETICAL  AND  ClilTICAL. 

See  the  parallel  passages  in  Matthew  and  Luke. 
— This  portion,  considered  in  itself,  is  manifestly  a 
fragment ;  for  no  treatise,  especially  no  Gospel,  can 
conclude  with  tfyoftovvro  yap.  Upon  the  critical 
question,  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  following  part, 
compare  the  Introduction.  In  this  section,  we  have 
followed  tt3  remarkable  division  of  the  Pcricope ; 
but  we  would  point  out  that  this  part  might  most 
properly  be  united  with  the  following,  under  the  com 
mon  idea  with  which  we  have  designated  the  section. 
Mark  gives  the  day  of  the  resurrection  in  such  a  way 
as  to  supplement  the  other  Gospels.  The  early  morn- 
Ing  is  termed  by  him  the  suurising.  He  is  the  most  ac 
curate  in  the  account  of  the  women  who  came  to 
anoint  Christ's  body,  stating  their  number  to  be 
three,  and  giving  their  names.  He  agrees  with  Luke, 
in  saying  that  the  women  came  for  the  purpose  of 
embalming  the  Lord's  body.  The  representation  of 
the  moment  of  the  resurrection,  and  the  revelation 
to  the  women  as  they  were  returning  from  the  grave, 
of  which  Matthew  gives  the  details,  is  omitted  by 
him ;  and  we  find  here,  moreover,  but  a  brief  notice 
of  the  meeting  of  the  risen  Lord  with  Mary  Magda 
lene.  He  alone  remarks  upon  the  anxiety  of  the 
women,  as  to  how  the  stone  was  to  be  rolled  from 
the  door  of  the  sepulchre.  Only  one  angel,  accord 
ing  to  his  account,  appears  to  the  women  ;  and  the 
same  is  true  of  Matthew.  This  was  the  first  appear 
ance,  whereas  Luke  and  John  relate  a  later  appear 
ance  (  see  Matthew).  In  describing  the  return  of  the 
women  from  the  grave,  the  Evangelists  differ  the 
most  from  one  another.  Matthew  states  :  "  And  they 
departed  quickly  from  the  sepulchre  with  fear  and 
threat  joy,  and  did  run  to  bring  His  disciples  word." 
Luke  similarly.  Mark,  on  the  contrary:  "  And  they 
said  nothing  to  any  man  ;  for  they  were  afraid."  The 
circumstances,  however,  are  different.  These  women 
who  were  afraid,  are  Mary  the  mother  of  James,  and 
Salome,  who  had  gone  into  the  grave  after  Mary  Mag 
dalene  had  hurried  forth  on  finding  the  grave  empty. 
The  women,  however,  who  departed  quickly  with 
great  joy  to  declare  what  had  taken  place  to  the  dis 
ciples,  form  a  larger  group,  composed  of  those  who 
had  been  the  first  at  the  grave  with  the  materials  for 
embalming,  and  of  those  who  had  followed  them. 
(See  Matt/iew.)  Mark  omits  this  fact  in  order  to  in 
troduce  the  separation  of  Mary  Magdalene  from  the 
other  two  women.  And  yet  he  makes  it  appear  that 
the  first  impression  produced  on  the  women  was  a 
mingling  of  fear  and  tKaTams. 

Ver.  1.  And  when  the  Sabbath  was  past. — 
That  is,  on  Saturday  evening,  after  sunset.  Luke  says, 
xxiii.  56  :  After  their  return  (when  they  came  back), 
they  prepared  spices  and  ointments ;  and  rested  the 
Sabbath  day,  according  to  the  commandment.  It  is 
not  said,  "and  thereafter,"  but,  "and  of  course 
rested ;  "  so  that  it  is  intended  as  a  special  explana 
tion  of  the  preceding.  We  have  no  contradiction, 
accordingly,  between  Luke  and  Mark,  as  Meyer  would 
make  out.  The  antecedent  embalming,  John  xix.  39, 
is  not  excluded  by  this.  Neither  is  the  fact  excluded, 
that  son.e  of  the  women  purchased  the  spices  as  early 
aa  Friday  evening,  before  sundown ;  only  the  two 
Maries  had  remained  too  long  at  the  grave  to  do  so,  and 
hence  they  could  not  make  their  purchases  till  the 
Sabbath  had  passed.  (See  LANCE'S  Leben  Je&u,  ii.  3, 
p.  1623.) — Spices,  dp^ara. — "  Aromatic  herbs  to 
tnii  with  ointment."  Meyer.  The  d/w^ara  are  not 


n  simplicia  (e.  g.,  the  nard) ;  they  were  generally 
osed  of  various  substances  (Job.  xli.  22 ;  Plin. 


necessarily  dry  substances.     "The  ointments  wer« 

seldor 

composed 

29,  8), — of  olive  oil  (that  much-praised  product  of 

Palestine),  and  various  fragrant,  especially  foreign 

(Ezek.  xxvii.   22),  vegetable  extracts, — namely,  oils 

and  resins,  such  as  nard  and  myrrh.     Such  ointments 

were,   in  part,   very  expensive,  and  special  articles 

of  luxury.     Amos  vi.  6."     Winer. 

Ver.  2.  When  the  sun  had  begun  to  rise.— 
We  translate  thus  somewhat  singularly,  because  Do 
Wette  (and,  following  him,  again  Meyer)  maintains 
that  dcareiAafTo?  TOV  7/Ai'ou  can  only  mean,  when  the 
sun  had  risen,  not,  as  it  was  rising*  The  words, 
"  very  early,"  immediately  preceding,  contradict  thia 
view.  But  between  the  beginning  of  the  sunrise  and 
its  ending  is  a  considerable  interval,  as  between  "eve" 
and  "  evening  ;  "  and  according  to  this  distinction  haa 
Mark  conceived  of  the  matter,  as  he  previously  dis 
tinguished  the  two  evening  seasons.  The  sunrise, 
accordingly,  had  begun :  oriente  sole.  Meyer  dis 
covers  in  this  passage  not  only  a  discrepancy  between 
Mark  and  John,  who  indeed  says  it  was  still  dark, 
but  in  a  certain  measure  between  the  statements  of 
the  Evangelist  Mark  himself  ("  very  early,  when  the 
sun  had  risen"). — Beza's  conjecture,  oimtTi  fj\iov 
drar.,  is  quite  unfounded. 

Vers.  3,  4.  From  the  door  of  the  sepulchre . . . 
when  they  looked  up ...  rolled  away ...  it  was 
very  great. — These  are  all  accurate  statements, 
which  are  characteristic  of  Mark's  clear  view  of 
things.  The  stone  was  lying  in  the  hollow  cut  deep 
into  the  rock,  so  as  to  form  the  door,  and  must  ac 
cordingly  be  rolled  forth  from  this  recess  outwards ; 
hence  "  rolled  away."  The  rock-tomb,  however,  it 
self  lay  upon  a  height ;  hence  the  women  saw  the 
stone  when  they  looked  up.  That  upward  glance,  ac 
cordingly,  does  not  form  a  mere  contrast  to  the  sup 
posed  circumstance,  that  before  this  "  their  eyes  were 
cast  down  to  the  ground."  And  because  the  stone 
was  very  great,  they  could  even  from  a  great  distance 
see  it  lying.  This  latter  explanation  of  Meyer,  re 
specting  the  stone,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  reference 
(by  Cod.  D.,  and  Wessenberg)  of  the  clause,  "  for  it 
was  very  great,"  to  the  clause,  "  who  shall  roll  us 
away  the  stone  ?  " — although  this  conveys  a  natural 
meaning. 

Ver.  5.  A  ycung  man. — The  angel  is  described 
in  these  terms,  because  of  his  external  appearance. 
Similarly  does  Luke  express  himself :  "Two  men  in 
shining  garments."  The  facts,  as  they  occurred  in 
point  of  time,  must  be  distinguished  in  the  following 
way :  First,  the  appearance  of  one  angel  in  the  tomb, 
who  showed  himself  to  the  two  Maries  after  Mary 
Magdalene  had  hurried  forth  to  inform  Peter  and 
John  (Mark) ;  then,  two  angels  who  manifested  them 
selves  to  her  upon  her  return  (John).  These  two 
appearances  of  the  angels  are  given  only  generally 
by  Luke,  (they  appeared  "  to  the  women  which  came 
with  him  from  Galilee.")  Finally,  we  have  the  ap 
pearance  of  the  angels  before  the  tomb  upon  the 
stone,  which  was  seen  by  the  larger  group  of  women 
who  assembled  in  the  garden  at  a  later  period  (Luke 
xxiv.  1 :  "  And  certain  with  them  ").  This  construc 
tion  commends  itseif,  if  we  adopt  the  view  that  Luke'3 
account  is  not  designed  to  give  an  exact  description. 
The  first  point  then  is,  that  there  are  three  women 
who  are  witnesses :  Mary  Magdalene  hastens  back  to 


*  [The  English  version  agrees  with  Lange's:    "At  th« 
rising  of  the  sun." — Ed.} 
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tell  the  disciples,  and  the  other  two  Maries  sec  an 
an^ol  in  the  sepulchre.  The  second  point  to  be  con 
sidered  is  that  the  Magdalene  sees  two  angels  in  the 
tomb,  then  the  Lord,  while  the  two  Maries  wait  ir 
resolutely  for  the  other  women,  or  go  to  meet  them. 
The  third  point  is,  that  the  assembled  women,  among 
whom  also  is  Johanna,  first  see  the  angel  upon  the 
stone  (or  two  angels, — one  of  them  in  the  sepulchre) ; 
then,  as  they  are  returning,  the  Lord  Himself. 

Ver.  6.  Be  not  affrighted. — In  the  liveliness 
of  the  words,  we  find  by  asyndeton  the  copulatives 
omitted. 

Ver.  7.  And  Peter*— Especially.  Meyer  (fol 
lowing  Do  Wette) :  "  Because  of  his  superiority,  not 
because  Peter  as  denier  required  a  mark  of  forgive 
ness  (as  is  the  common  opinion)."  But  the  superior 
ity  of  Peter  had  ceased  for  a  time.  It  must  be  first, 
according  to  John  xxi.,  restored  to  him.  So  it  is, 
accordingly,  a  gracious  token  to  unfortunate  Peter. 
— He  goeth  before  you. — "On  introduces  the 
message. — As  He  said  unto  you. — See  ch.  xiv.  28. 
Upon  the  apparent  contradiction  between  this  an 
nouncement,  that  Jesus  would  precede  the  disciples, 
and  His  appearing  unto  them  so  shortly  after,  consult 
the  commentary  on  Matthew.  The  first  message  applied 
especially  to  the  Galilean  disciples  in  a  body.  They, 
as  such,  first  saw  the  Lord  in  Galilee  again.  Secondly, 
it  was  in  a  more  special  sense  a  preparation  of  the 
disciples  for  the  approaching  appearance  of  the  Lord, 
which  was  by  no  means  excluded  by  the  message. 
And  thirdly,  the  return  of  the  disciples  to  Galilee 
was  delayed,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the  Lord  :  first, 
through  their  own  unbelief;  secondly,  through  the  un 
belief  of  Thomas.  See  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  3,  pp.  166-1- 
5-6. 

Ver.  8.  They  trembled  and  were  amazed. — 
The  term  «Txe  S«  is  intended  without  doubt  to  express 
the  idea,  that,  even  wh^n  out  of  the  sepulchre,  their 
former  feelings  held  fast  possession  of  them.  These 
feelings  were  the  opposing  sentiments  of  trembling 
and  lico-Toffjs,  which  latter  cannot  be  possibly  con 
ceived  of  as  horror.  It  is  the  parallel  to  the  phrase 
in  Matthew  :  With  fear  and  great  joy.  The  ecstasy 
indicates  always,  that  one  is  not  master  of  oneself; 
and  here  it  indicates  such  a  state  of  feeling,  in  oppo 
sition  to  the  extreme  measure  of  fear,  rp6iJ.o<;.  It  is 
a  state  of  transition  from  trembling  and  amazement ; 
and  while  this  play  of  feeling  continues,  men  find  it 
impossible  to  act.— Neither  said  they  anything 
to  any  man. — De  Wette  maintains  that  this  is  con 
tradicted  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  It  certainly  does 
not  mean  simply,  that  they  said  nothing  to  any  one 
by  the  way  (Grotius),  nor  yet  to  any  man  beyond  the 
circle  of  the  Apostles ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  is  no 
contradiction.  The  intention  of  Mark  was  to  lay 
hold  of  the  fact  of  their  indecision,  and  to  unite  it 
to  the  two  following  manifestations  of  hesitating  unbe 
lief.  The  women  did  not  act  upon  the  message  of 
the  angels,  the  individual  disciples  did  not  act  upon 
the  women's  message,  the  assembled  Apostles  did  not 
act  upon  the  message  of  the  men  and  of  the  disciples 
who  had  been  met  upon  the  way  to  Emmaus.  The 
intention  of  our  history  is  this,  to  bring  out  promi 
nently  the  barriers  which  unbelief  throws  up,  by 
which  the  ever-increasing  urgency  of  the  pressing 
messages  is  repelled.  In  the  first  instance,  the  weak 
faith  cf  the  two  Maries  prevented  them  from  fulfill 
ing  their  mission.  The  Magdalene  met  them  in  this 
Btate,  and  they  did  not  allow  themselves  to  be  cheered 
by  her  information  till  they  had  met  the  other  women 
(tee  Luke],  and  with  them  had  seen  the  Lord.  Now, 


their  message  was  naturally  a  HPTT  and  different  one. 
Meyer  distinguishes  thus:  They  i elated  the  message 
at  a  later  period,  but  it  is  self-evident  that  they  had 
not  fulfilled  it.  We  distinguish  thus :  They  did  no* 
fulfil  their  original  commission,  but,  at  a  later  period, 
the  related,  along  with  the  other  women,  the  earlier 
and  later  occurrences  in  one  united  narrative.— 
They  were  afraid. — This  can  only  mean :  The  oc 
currence  was  so  new  to  them,  great,  unhearl-of,  th»t 
they  ventured  not  in  the  full  confidence  of  faith  to 
publish  it,  and  that  they,  still  more,  did  not  expect 
to  find  any  faith  among  the  disciples. 


DOCTKINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Consult  the  parallels  in  MattJicw. 

2.  The   entire   chapter  in  its  one  central  idea: 
Christ  risen  in  perfect  certainty  and  in  the  might  of 
His  resurrection,  the  destroyer  of  all  unbelief  in  Ilia 
people,  and  thereby  the  destroyer  of  the  kingdom  of 
darkness  throughout  the  world ;  or,  Christ  appearing 
in  His  triumphal  glory,  able  to  redeem  to  the«uttcr- 
inost  by  that  unlimited  power  which  Ho  acquired 
through  His  victory. 

3.  The  three  grand  divisions  of  the  chapter  are 
— the  Risen  One  as  Conqueror  for  the  Church,  in  the 
Church,  with  the  Church. 

4.  The  contrast  in  the  chapter :  The  annunciations 
of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  to  the  Church,  by 
the  angels,  by  the  women,  by  individual  disciple*, 
are   not   sufficient  to  overcome  fully  the   unbelief 
of  the  disciples ;  the  circle  of  dixciplcs  become*  a  believ 
ing  Church  only  when  Jesus  Himself^  reveals  Hhnsflf 
personally  in  their  midst.     And  this  is,  indeed,  the 
thought  underlying  the  entire  Gospel  of  Mark,  which 
is  founded  upon  the  mission  of  Peter — of  that  Peter 
whom  man  would  and  will  make  the  head  of  a  new 
Church   in  which,  by  the  tradition  of  an   Apostle, 
angel-voices,  holy  women,   and   visions   to  women, 
should  be  made  to  represent  Christ  Himself. 


IIOMILETTCAL  AXD  TTIACTICAL. 

Upon  the  whole  chapter,  consult  the  superscription 
and  the  Doctrinal  Reflections. —  Upon  the  Section, 
vers.  1-16  :  The  Church  has  not  arrived  at  the  full  be 
lief  in  a  risen  Saviour  by  even  the  most  glorious  mes 
sages,  but  by  the  personal  revelation  of  the  Risen  One 
Himself.—  Upon  the  Section  up  to  ver.  13  :  The  three 
Easter-messages  of  Jesus  to  His  Church  in  their  pro 
gressive  effect:  1.  Through  the  angels  to  the  women; 
2.  through  the  women  to  the  amazed  disciples ;  3. 
through  the  two  amazed  disciples  to  the  assembled 
company. — Upon  the  Section  before  its :  The  [Jewish] 
Sabbath  is  passed  away,  the  [Christian]  Sunday  haa 
appeared  ;  or,  a  new  arrangement  of  the  periods  of 
rest  and  labor  has  been  made  by  Christ.  Man  pro 
ceeds  no  more  to  the  holy  day  from  his  labor,  but 
from  the  holy  day  to  his  labor.  1.  So  is  it  in  the 
life  of  the  glorified  Christ :  first  sitting  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  then  ruling,  then  coming  again.  2.  So 
is  it  in  the  life  of  the  Church :  first  Sunday,  then  th« 
consecrated  working-day.*  3.  So  in  the  life  of  the 
believer :  first  justification,  then  sanctifieation.  Con 
clusion  :  In  this  form,  Christianity  is  the  beginning 
(the  principle)  of  the  glorified  world.— Our  conversa- 

*  SnnntdflUcTier  Werl-etag :  a  secular  day  into  wliich  th< 
spirit  of  Sunday  is  carried. 
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lion  is  in  heaven. — The  walk  of  the  three  women  to 
the  grave  is  a  symbol  of  the  separation  between  the 
old  u:id  the  new  world  in  the  history  of  the  Passover : 
1.  The  three  women  with  their  solicitude  [Mary  Mag 
dalene  in  the  deepest  emotion  ;  the  others,  two 
mothers  of  five  Apostles,  two  aunts  of  Jesus  of  Na 
zareth,  calmer,  quieter]  ;  their  unconsciously-enter 
tained  hopes  of  life,  and  their  ointments  for  the  dead 
corpse.  2.  The  rising  sun,  but  the  heavy  stone  of 
their  anxiety.  3.  The  angel  appears,  but  the  Lord 
ha»  disappeared.  4.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  declar 
ed,  in  the  distant  prospect  of  His  re-appearance,  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  grave.  6.  The  delightful  commission 
to  proclaim  these  good  tidings  ;  but  their  souls  are  op 
pressed  by  the  overmastering  feelings  of  fear  and  joy. 
— "And  Peter"  [Peter  could  never  forget  this  ad 
dition,  and  hence  Mark  records  it]. — How  the  sinner 
ever  thinks  of  the  word  which  shows  that  the  Sa 
viour  thought  of  him. — The  first  Easier-message,  a 
message  from  the  Prince  of  Life  given  by  angelic 
lips  to  the  women  who  wished  to  anoint  the  dead. — 
This  message  is  not  carried  to  its  destination  ;  but  in 
the  contending  feelings  of  the  women,  between  their 
fear  a'nd  joy,  is  left  unfulfilled.— Why  the  female 
disciples,  even  now,  do  not  come  up  to  that  evan 
gelizing  faith  which  the  message  enjoins :  1.  They 
are  not  yet  able  to  give  themselves  up  to  that 
obedience  of  faith,  because  the  fact  overcomes  their 
feelings  [could  not  believe  for  joy].  2.  They  cannot 
yet  give  themselves  up  to  the  confidence  of  faith,  be 
cause  their  feelings  amid  the  signs  of  the  fact  are  not 
yet  stilled  [they  cannot  believe  for  fear ;  they  miss 
the  Lord,  whom  they  have  not  seen  ;  and  they  are 
etill  afraid  of  finding  among  the  disciples  no  faith  to 
receive  their  great  news].  3.  They  cannot  yet  give 
themselves  up  to  the  peace  of  faith,  because  these  con 
flicting  feelings  are  contending  in  their  hearts. — As 
Christ  is  elevated  above  the  angels,  so  is  the  certainty 
of  the  resurrection  elevated  above  the  testimony  of 
the  angelic  appearance. — Since  Christ  died,  a  new 
heavenly  activity  is  demanded,  which  lies  far  above 
all  the  visions  of  the  old  economy. 


STARKK  :  — Nova  Bill.  Tub.  .-—What  does  not  lora 
do,  when  it  is  strong  ? — Through  woman  was  life  lost 
at  first ;  by  women  must  it  be  first  sought,  found, 
and  revealed. — (The  stone.)  Hindrances  in  the  way 
of  salvation. — Men  often  make  to  themselves  unneces 
sary  anxieties  :  before  they  actually  meet  them,  the 
Lord  has  helped  them  already. — If  we  look  with  be 
lieving  eyes  into  Christ's  grave,  all  our  anxiety  falla 
into  it;  for  Christ's  resurrection  is  our  resurrection. 
— God  will  comfort  the  penitent,  and  will  make  their 
anguished  hearts  joyful  again. — Christ's  heart,  is  as 
compassionate  after,  as  before,  His  resurrection — 
God's  promises  pass  certainly  into  fulfilment,  and 
that  too  more  gloriously  and  sooner  than  their  mere 
form  would  lead  one  to  expect. — OSIANDKR: — Un 
timely  fear  often  hinders  from  fulfilling  one's 
office. 

BRAUNE  : — No  shrine  is  made  of  the  grave,  and 
no  worship  from  the  contemplation  of  it;  but  the 
women  are  bidden  to  carry  the  good  news  and  to 
awaken  faith. — Weak  sentimentalism  avails  nothing 
in  the  kingdom  of  God  which  has  been  established 
in  the  earth  by  the  death  of  Jesus. — BRIEGER  : — The 
resurrection,  which  is  also  a  birth,  is  a  mystery,  like 
every  birth.  It  is  also  an  act  of  God's  omnipotence, 
like  every  other  birth. — If  we  are  because  of  sin  re 
lated  to  death,  which  is  so  foreign  to  our  being,  much 
more  are  we  related  to  life. — HEUB.VER  : — The  morn 
ing  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus:  1.  Distinguished  by 
heaven  itself;  2.  bringing  a  glorious  reward  to  Jesus 
Himself;  3.  fearfully  condemnatory  as  regards  His 
foes;  4.  joyfully  quickening  as  regards  the  disciples 
of  Christ. — DIETZSCH  : — The  mingling  of  fear  and 
hope  which  the  thought  of  death  and  immortality 
is  wont  to  awaken  in  us. — SCHULTZ  : — The  first  wit 
nesses  of  Christ's  resurrection :  1.  They  were  strong 
[their  love  is  manifested  in  their  going  to  the  grave]  ; 
2.  they  were  weak  [their  sorrow,  their  fear]. — 
THIESS  : — The  cross  of  Calvary  illumined  by  the 
rays  of  the  Easter-sun. — RAUTENBERG: — Easter  at 
the  graves :  1.  The  stone  of  the  curse  is  rolled  away ; 
2.  angels  inhabit  them  ;  3.  the  dead  are  risen. 


2.  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  Two  Disciples.     VERS.  9-13. 
(Parallels :  Matt,  xxviii.  9-15 ;  Luke  xxiv.  9-35 ;  John  xx.  11-19.) 

9         Now.  when  Jesus  was  risen  early,  the  first  day  of  the  week,  he  appeared  first  to 

10  Mary  Magdalene,  out  of  whom  he  had  cast  seven  devils.     And  she  went  and  told  them 

1 1  that  had  been  with  him,  as  they  mourned  and  wept.     And  they,  when  they  had  heard 

12  that  he  was  alive,  and  had  been  seen  of  her,  believed  not.     After  that  he  appeared  in 

13  another  form  unto  two  of  them,  as  they  walked,  and  went  into  the  country.     And  they 
went  and  told  it  unto  the  residue :  neither  believed  they  them. 

priate,  even  if  the  section  were  an  addition  taken 
from  another  Evangelist's  narrative.  The  narrative 
contained  in  our  Gospel  comprehends  within  its  very 
brief  hints  the  detailed  statement  of  John  regarding  the 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

See  Matthew  and  Luke. — According  to  Meyer,  the 
Upocryphiil  fragment  of  some  other  evangelical  writ 
ing  begins  here.  Compare  the  Introduction  on  this 
poii»t.*  The  epithet  apocryphal,  would  not  be  appro- 

*  [The  reasons  for  assuming  that  vers.  9-20  are  an  origi 
nal  portion  of  Mark's  Gospel  much  outweigh  those  to  the 
contrary.  1.  They  arc  found  in  the  Uncial  Codd.  A.,  C.,  B., 
X.,  A.,  E.,  G.,  H.,  K.,  M.,  8.,  U.,  V. ;  as  well  as  in  33,  69, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Cursive  MSS.  whicii  have  been  collated. 


They  are  in  copies  of  the  Old  Latin,  in  the  Vulgate,  Cure- 
tonian  Syri.tc,  Peshito.  Jerusalem  Syriac,  Memphitio,  Gothic, 
and  ^Ethiopic.  2.  Irenoeus  (Cont.  Brer.  iii.  10,  6)  recognizes 
their  existence ;  as  do  also  Hippolytus,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 
Ambrose,  Augustine,  Nestorius.  Scholz  also  claims  that 
Clement  of  Rome,  Justin  Martyr,  and  Clement  of  Alexan 
dria  sanction  the  passage;  but  Tregclles  regards  this  as  an 
error.  The  chief  argurrtnt  against  the  genuineness  of  thif 
section  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  it  was  wanting  in  some  of 
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Easter-message  of  Mary  Magdalene,  and  the  still  more 
detailed  account  by  Luke  of  the  Easter-rnessage  sent 
by  the  disciples  met  on  the  road  to  Ernmaus.  Mark 
groups  boll  accounts  under  the  single  head  of  two 
duly-authorized  embassies,  which  do  not  meet  with 
full  credence.  The  first  and  second  halves  of  this 
chapter  are,  however,  united  into  an  inseparable 
unity  in  the  one  fundamental  thought,  that  the  risen 
Saviour  is  the  absolute  and  universal  conqueror  of 
unbelief,  which  was  already,  even  in  the  circle  of  dis 
ciples,  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Jesus ;  and 
that  Christ,  as  the  subduer  of  this  unbelief,  stands 
raised  above  all  the  messages  of  men  and  anjrels. 

Ver.  9.  Was  risen  early. — The  manifestation 
of  the  Risen  One  by  the  angels  had  been  preceded 
by  His  own  personal  appearances.  The  first  day  of 
the  week  is  again  named,  of  course,  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  into  prominence,  even  at  that  early  period, 
the  Christian  day  of  rest.  We  would  translate :  Upon 
the  first  of  the  seven  days  (rb  adftftaTov  indicating 
here,  as  frequently,  the  week,  after  the  later  and 
more  extended  custom  of  the  Jewish  language). 
Upon  this  day  He  appeared  to  the  Magdalene,  out  of 
whom  He  had  cast  seven  devils.  Christ,  as  the  Risen 
One,  has  sanctified  the  week  as  a  holy  period ;  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  holy  week,  He  reveals  Him 
self  to  one  who  was  preeminently  sanctified  and  sus 
ceptible,  because  He  had  cleansed  her  from  seven 
demons.  The  Evangelist  has,  accordingly,  not  merely 
before  hir^  the  contrast, — the  risen  Saviour  revealing 
Himself  to  a  poor  woman, — but  the  spiritual  relation 
ship, — she  who  had  been  freed  from  seven  devils 
Btands  especially  near  to  the  conqueror  of  demons  on 
the  morning  of  His  great  triumph,  and  she  is  pecu 
liarly  fitted  in  spirit  to  be  the  first  to  see  Him,  and 
to  announce  to  the  disciples  His  resurrection.  Ac 
cordingly,  in  this  revelation  we  have  the  activity  of 
the  Saviour,  in  His  co-nquest  over  devils,  set  over 
against  the  passivity  of  the  pardon-seeking  woman, 
who  had  been  freed  from  the  seven  devils.  Meyer 
considers  this  remark  concerning  Mary  as  not  be 
longing  to  this  passage.  We  view  the  expulsion  of 
seven  devils  in  connection  with  the  sacred  number 
seven,  and  regard  the  term  symbolic  of  a  glorious 
deliverance  out  of  the  great  snares  which  Satan  had 
prepared.  (Comp.  Matthew.)  Mark  is  wont  to  em 
ploy  fK&a.\\fii>  in  other  passages  to  express  strongly 
a  glorious  redemption.  It  is  questionable  whether 
the  words,  "  early  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,"  go 
back  to  avaffras  5f  (Beza,  Ewald,  etc.),  or  are  to  be 
construed  with  ^avrj  (Grotius  and  others).  We  pre 
fer  the  first  construction,  because  the  second  mention 
of  the  resurrection  as  having  occurred  upon  the  first 
day  of  the  week  appears  to  point  at  the  sanctification 
of  that  period.  In  verse  second,  /j.ia  aa$$a.-r<av  had 
reference  to  Jewish  customs ;  but  here  the  allusion  is 
to  the  renewed  week,  the  irpuri]  vaBRarov. 

"Vcr.  10.  And  she  went. — That  is,  even  she. 
It  must  be  conceded  that  Mark  employs  *-opeue<rdai 
to  express  a  solemn  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  only 
in  this  place  (ver.  15  excepted).  By  this,  however, 
he  reminds  us  of  the  mode  of  expression  employed 


the  early  copies  of  Mark's  Gospel.    This  is  attested  by  Eusc- 
bius,  Gregory  Nyssa,  Victor  of  Antioch,  and  Jerome.    Bui 


Greek  Testament,  p.  210  ffff.  Its  genuineness  is  affirmed  by 
Simon,  Mill,  Ben-el,  Matth;<>i,  Ki"hom.  Kuinoel,  Hug, 
Bcholz,  Guerickc,  Olshausen,  Kbraril,  Larhmann;  is  denied 
bv  Griosbaeh,  Kosenmiiller,  Sehulz,  Fritzschc,  Taulus, 
Wiescler,  Ewald,  Meyer,  Tischendorf.-JSa.] 


by  his  teacher,  Peter:  1  Pet.  iii.  19.*— Them  that 
had  been  with  Him. — This  also  is  a  peculiar  ex 
pression  to  indicate  the  disciples  in  a  wider  sense.  It 
indicates,  however,  their  scattered  condition,  theii 
present  despairing  state,  as  opposed  to  their  former 
blessed  communion  with  Him.  The  expression  itself 
is  not  an  unusual  one  with  Mark;  see  ch.  i.  30. — A 
they  mourned  and  wept. — Cotnp.  Luke  vL  25 
This  has  undoubtedly  a  special  reference  to  the  soi> 
rowful  and  weeping  Peter.  To  bring  prominently 
out  that  Jesus  revealed  Himself  to  Peter,  after  the 
message  given  to  Mary,  consists  not  with  the  matter- 
of-fact  disposition  of  Mark. 

Ver.  11.  And  had  been  seen  of  her,  <0ea0rj.— 
A  strong  expression.  "  That  &fu<j6ai  is  not  found 
elsewhere  in  the  Gospel  by  Mark,  considering  how 
frequent  is  its  use  by  others,  is  one  of  the  marks  of 
a  strange  hand."  Meyer.  Hermeneutics  might,  wa 
think,  have  taught  him :  new  facts,  new  icords. 

Ver.  12.  In  another  form. — An  explanation  of 
the  expression  in  Luke  xxiv.  16,  but  by  no  means  a 
condensation  of  Luke  xxiv.  13-35,  as  Meyer  would 
represent.  Jesus'  form  was,  on  the  one  hand,  changed . 
diiferent  clothes  (John  xx.  15),  traces  of  the  sulfer- 
ings  during  the  crucifixion  :  on  the  other  hand,  more 
sublime  in  its  appearance,  Jesus  being  in  the  transi 
tion-state  from  humiliation  to  glorification. 

After  that.— The  three  specifications,  irpurov, 
jueTcc  8«  Tat/ra,  wrrepoi',  relate  manifestly  to  one 
another.  Hence  it  cannot  be  at  all  remarkable 
that  M«TO  ravra  is  not  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  Mark 
(comp.  ch.  xiii.  24). — Of  them — of  the  unbelieving 
disciples  in  a  wider  sense. 

Ver.  13.  Neither  believed  they  them.— Even 
they  did  not  gain  credence.  Meyer :  "  A  differ 
ent  tradition  from  that  given  in  Luke  xxiv.  34."  It 
is  certain  that  no  interpolator  would  have  allowed 
this  manifest  appearance  of  a  discrepancy.  But  the 
Evangelist,  who  w;is  writing  from  the  stand-point  of 
a  special  idea  of  the  resurrection,  was  not  afraid  to 
employ  it.  And  Luke  gives  the  means  of  knowing 
what  is  meant.  The  Eleven  knew  for  a  certainty,  in 
the  evening,  that  Christ  had  appeared  to  Simon,  and 
were  consequently  for  the  moment  believing.  Now 
the  Emmaus  disciples  arrive,  and  declare  that  Jesus 
had  revealed  Himself  unto  (hem.  Not  being  able  to 
comprehend  this  new  mode  of  existence  on  the  part 
of  Christ,  that  He  now  is  here,  and  now  there,  new 
doubts  fill  them.  The  thought  of  a  spiritual  appari 
tion  occurs  to  them ;  and  hence  they  are  affrighted 
when  Jesus  at  length  appears  in  their  midst,  and 
imagine  that  a  ghost  is  present.  And  now  the  Lord 
must  convince  them  as  to  the  truth  of  His  new  cor 
poreality.  The  point  brought  forward  by  Mark  tes 
tifies,  accordingly,  to  an  exceedingly  accurate,  and 
moreover,  a  perfectly  independent,  knowledge  of 
the  facts  of  the  resurrection.  The  expression  is,  of 
course,  explained  by  Luke  xxvi.  34,  without,  however, 
referring  to  it  (Schulthess).  And  so  it  is  unnecessary 
to  suppose,  with  Augustine,  that  the  \iyovTft  were 
certain  believing  disciples,  to  be  distinguished  from; 
certain  who  did  not  believe  ;  or  to  say,  with  Calvin, 
"  At  first  they  doubted,  then  they  believed."  Tha 
situation  of  affairs  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lead 
them  into  new  difficulties  on  hearing  the  message  of 
the  Emmaus  disciples,  instead  of  strengthening  them 
in  their  belief.  Because,  as  yet  they  were  not  in 
possession  of  the  idea  of  a  glorified  body ;  and  henca 

*  [Lange  seems  to  have  in  his  eye  the  objection  of  Meyer 
(in  Inc.)  to  the  genuineness  of  the  section,  drawn  from  th* 
fact  that  the  word  jroptv'oi  occurs  three  times  in  it.—  iUJ 
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they  thought  very  naturally,  that  if  the  Lord  had 
appeared  to  Simon  in  Jerusalem,  He  could  not  at  the 
same  time  iavc  appeared  unto  others  at  a  distance 
from  the  city.  Not  to  speak  of  this,  that  several  of 
the  Eleven  might  very  reasonably  have  thought : 
Why  should  He  reveal  Himself  to  "these  two  atEm- 
niaiis  earlier  than  to  us  at  Jerusalem  ? 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  Matthew  and  the  parallels  in  Luke  and 
John :  also  the  foregoing  Note  on  ver.  13. 

2.  The  Easter-embassy  of  the  angelic  world  to 
the  human  world  has  been  replaced  by  the  message 
of  the  resurrection  passing  from  man  to  man,  at  first 
from  the  female  disciples  to  the  male  disciples,  then 
the  message  passing  between  individual  disciples  and 
the  disciple-band.     The  Risen  One  has  destroyed,  in 
His  resurrection,  the  bands  and  bolts  of  the  grave ; 
He  must  now  destroy,  likewise,  the  doubts,  the  weak 
faith,  the  unbelief  of  His  own,  in  order  with  them 
to  destroy  in  like  manner  the  unbelief  of  the  world. 
The  certainty  of  His  resurrection  presses  gradually 
forward  ;  but  the  Church  comes  only  to  perfect  knowl 
edge  when  lie  reveals  Himself  in  her  midst. 

3.  The  appearing   and  disappearing  of  Jesus  in 
the  circle  of  disciples  is  a  type  of  His  appearance  in, 
and  of  His  disappearance  from,  the  Church. 


HOMILETICAL  AND   PRACTICAL. 

Sec  Matthew,  and  the  parallel  passages  in  Luke 
and  John. — The  risen  Saviour  presents  Himself  to  be 
recognized  by  one  who  stood  especially  near  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  and  of  the  Unseen,  because  He 
has  freed  and  cleansed  her  heart  from  seven  devils. 
— Mary  Magdalene,  the  much-forgiven  sinner,  sent  as 
a  comforter  to  the  weeping  Peter,  to  the  sorrow- 
laden  and  mourning  disciples. — The  two  Maries,  who 
had  remained  with  Jesus  beside  His  grave,  late  into 
the  night  of  His  dying  day,  are  to  be  the  first  to  see 


Him  on  His  resurrection  morn. — The  distinction  made 
in  the  case  of  the  two  disciples  going  into  the  country : 
1.  Because  they,  like  Magdalene  and  Peter,  especially 
required  consolation  ;  2.  because  they  united  in 
going  before  the  Lord  as  two  messengers  and  witnes 
ses  unto  the  Church. — The  risen  Saviour  brings  Ilia 
own  at  once  together  again. — Jesus  appearing  in 
another  and  new  form,  as  the  Prince  and  Pledge  of 
another,  new  world:  1.  In  the  form  of  one  who  had 
passed  through  death ;  2.  with  the  glorified  crucifix 
ion-marks  ;  3.  with  the  signs  of  the  new  life  (even  the 
Magdalene  did  not  at  once  recognize  Him). — Tho 
threefold  form  of  the  unbelief  which  departed  not, 
even  from  the  community  of  believers,  without  assist 
ance  :  1.  They  cannot  conceive  to  themselves  the 
mysterious  majesty  in  which  Christ  caused  an  angel 
to  represent  Him  ;  2.  they  cannot  conceive  to  then: 
selves  the  greatness  of  the  grace,  in  consequence  of 
which  He  appears  to  Mary  Magdalene  first ;  3.  they 
cannot  conceive  to  themselves  the  might  of  His  ex 
altation,  by  reason  of  which  He  appears  now  here, 
now  there. — Neither  the  angels,  nor  the  women,  nor 
the  two  Evangelists,  satisfy  their  faith  :  they  wish  to 
be  assured  of  His  actual  existence  by  His  own  ap 
pearance. — Not  having  yielded  themselves  to  faith  in 
His  prediction,  they  find  it  difficult  to  believe  in  ita 
fulfilment. 

STARKE  : — As  the  woman  was  the  first  to  sin,  so 
hath  Christ,  after  finishing  salvation,  chosen  to  reveal 
Himself  to  a  woman  first. — The  most  despised  in  the 
opinion  of  the  world  are  often  the  most  precious  in 
the  eyes  of  God. — QUESNEL  : — God  delights  in  bless 
ing  those  who  have  remained  faithful  to  Him  in  per 
secution,  and  have  not  been  ashamed  of  the  cross. — 
Christ  imparts  His  grace  according  to  the  need  for  it, 
Matt.  v.  4. — Jesus  ever,  even  upon  our  jourueyinga, 
with  us. 

BRATINE: — The  intelligence  brwt'it  by  Mary  and 
the  women  concerning  the  resurrection  of  the  Sa 
viour  is  believed  neither  lightly  nor  superstitiously ; 
and  hence  we  see  that  their  belief,  and  their  testi 
mony,  is  the  more  firmly  founded,  and  the  more 
trustworthy. 


SECOND    SECTION. 


THE  RISEN  LORD  AS  VICTORIOUS  IN  THE  CHURCH,  DESTROYING  UNBELIEF,  PERFECT 
ING  FAITH,  AND  PREPARING  THE  CHURCH  TO  GO  FORTH  WITH  THE  GOSPEL 
MESSAGE. 

CHAPTER  XVI.  14-18. 

(Parallels :  Matt,  xxviii.  9-20 ;  Luke  xxiv.  36-49 ;  John  xx.  19-21,  25.) 

14  Afterward1  he  appeared  unto  the  eleven  as  they  sat  at  meat,  and  upbraided  them 
with  their  unbelief  and  hardness  of  heart,  because  they  believed  not  them  which  had 

15  seen  him  after  he  was  risen.8     And  he  said  unto  them,  Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and 

16  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.     He  that  believeth,  and  is  baptized,  shall  be  saved  ; 

17  but  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.     And  these  signs  shall  follow  them  that  be 
lieve  :  In  my  name  shall  they  cast  out  devils ;  they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues ; 

18  They  shall  take  up  serpents ;  and  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing,  it  shall  not  hurt  them  ; 
they  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recgver. 

»  Ver.  14.— C.,  D.  add  Se  to  v<rrtpov. 

•  Ter.  11.— 'Ex  vexpiav,  supported  by  A.,  C.,  X.,  A.,  1,  33. 
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1  Ver.  17. — The  omission  of  (con-aiv  by  C.,  L.,  A.  is  not  d.«cisive  against  it. 

«  Vrr.  18.— Codd.  C.,  L.,  M.*»,  X.,  A.,  the  Coptic,  Armenian,  and  Syriac  versions,  read  before  5<£eiv,  cat  tr  rait 
lut  it  is  probably  a  mere  explanatory  addition. 

Upbraiding,  the  original  form  which  Christ's  contest 
took  with  the  weak  faith,  the  doubting,  and  feeble 
yielding  to  the  influences  of  the  evil  one.  (See  Leben 
Jem,  ii.  1.  p.  295.)  And  these  are  the  causes  of 
Christ's  last  upbraiding  among  His  disciples. — And 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Sef  the  parallel  passages  in  Matthew  and  Luke. 
— The  section  before  us  is  another  of  those  peculiar 
passages  which  are  so  characteristic  of  Mark.  The 
object  sought  in  it  is  to  show  the  full  persuasion  of 
the  Apostles  of  the  truth  of  the  resurrection, — the 
complete  subduing  of  their  hard-heartedness,  so 
rften  brought  out  by  the  Evangelist  (ch.  vi.  52  ;  viii. 
17),  and  of  their  unbelief.  This  is  with  him  the  de 
cisive  point ;  and  hence  he  connects  all  further  in 
formation  with  the  manifestation  made  by  Christ  of 
Himself  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples  upon  the  even 
ing  of  the  first  day  after  the  resurrection.  In  the 
account  of  this  manifestation,  contained  in  ver.  14, 
he  agrees  with  Luke  and  John.  But  while  Luke 
brings  prominently  forward  the  pains  Jesus  was  at 
to  free  His  disciples  from  all  fear,  through  convincing 
proofs  of  His  bodily  presence,  Mark  gives  prominence 
to  the  fact,  that  Christ  blamed  their  unbelief;  and 
also  to  the  facts  of  the  completion  of  the  disciples' 
training,  of  their  deliverance  from  hard-heartedness, 
and  of  their  being  brought  at  last  to  a  full  belief. 
Luke's  account  is  not,  however,  wanting  in  the  points 
which  go  to  corroborate  the  Lord's  reprimand,  vers. 
88,  44,  and  especially  ver.  45.  John  relates  this 
revelation  of  Jesus  irora  the  other  side, — from  the 
side  of  the  solemn  perfecting  of  the  disciples'  faith. 
Mark  then  brings  forward  in  this  connection,  ver. 
15,  the  apostolic  commission,  which  Matthew  rep 
resents  to  have  been  issued  on  the  mountain  in 
Galilee.  As  to  this  point,  we  have  only  to  remark, 
that  he  connects  the  anticipatory  re-installation  of 
the  Apostles  upon  the  first  Easter  evening,  of  which 
we  are  informed  by  Luke  and  John,  with  the  sending 
forth  of  the  Apostles  from  Galilee,  and  gives  to  the 
whole  the  solemn  expression  of  the  latter  commis 
sion.  In  doing  this,  he  selects  a  stronger  term  than 
Matthew,  "  Preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature ; " 
this  is  the  phrase  corresponding  to  "  Disciple  all  na 
tions."  Mark  alone,  in  accordance  with  his  energetic 
character,  gives  the  alternative,  "  He  who  believeth 
and  is  baptized,"  etc. ;  and  he  combines  in  the  brief 
expression,  "  and  is  baptized,"  both  the  words, 
"make  disciples  of,"  and  the  baptismal  formula  con 
tained  in  Matthew.  Very  strong,  and  peculiar  to 
him,  is  the  promise  given  by  the  Lord  to  the  Apos 
tles  ;  and  it  is  a  grand  thought,  that  He  gives  it  to 
the  Apostles  for  all  who  believe,  vers.  17  and  18. 
It  is  the  full,  the  last  unfolding  of  the  charisma, 
which  the  Lord  (according  to  ch.  iii.  15;  Matt,  x.) 
has  imparted  to  the  Apostles ;  the  wonderful  proc 
lamation  through  them  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
the  institution  of  absolution  recorded  by  Luke  and 
John,  and  ulso  the  promise  of  Jesus  given  by  Mat 
thew,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway." 

Ver.  14.  Afterward.— By  uvrtpov  we  are,  cer 
tainly,  not  to  understand,  lastly  ;  still  it  marks  here 
the  later,  the  personal  revelations  of  Christ  in  the  circle 
oi  the  disciples,  which  succeeded  His  former  isolated 
manifestations,  and  which  established  the  fact  of 
His  resurrection.  The  confusions,  which  Meyer  dis 
covers  in  the  account  now  following,  rest  upon  criti 
cal  prejudices,  and  upon  the  absence  of  details  in 
the  narrative  of  the  Evangelist,  which  last  charac 
teristic  also  appears  in  the  final  chapter  of  Luke. — 
And  upbraided  them  with  their  unbelief. — 


hardness  of  heart.—  Comp.  ch.  viii.  17  *cq. 

Ver.  15.  And  He  said  unto  them.—  Thus  Mark, 
exactly  as  Luke  xxiv.  45,  passes  over  to  a  general 
conclusion.  —  Preach  the  Gospel  to  every  crea 
ture;  -rcdari  ry  KTirrd,  the  entire  creation.  —  We  find 
no  reason  to  limit,  with  De  Wette,  this  phrase  to  the 

ception,  "all  men"  ["literally,  all  creatures,  that 


is,  all  men,  as  also  the  Jews  use 


a  :  "  Lightfoot, 


Wetstein].  Comp.  Rom.  viii.  21.  Because  the  mirac 
ulous  gifts  of  the  Christians,  here  mentioned,  point 
to  a  glorification  of  all  nature  through  the  Gospel. 
See  Isa.  xi.  Still  less  is  the  phrase  to  be  restricted, 
with  Lightfoot  and  others,  to  the  heathen,  who  were 
contemptuously  termed  by  the  Rabbins  in^l^n  • 
for,  as  Meyer  remarks,  this  would  be  in  opposition 
to  vers.  1C)  and  20. 

Ver.  10.  He  that  believeth  —  Expressed  from 
the  stand-point  of  Christ,  as  He  who  was  one  day  to 
return  in  the  capacity  of  the  woild's  Saviour  and 
Judge,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  due  recom 
pense.  Baptism  is  not  named  along  with  faith  as 
in  itself  an  indispensable  matter,  but  as  the  natu 
ral,  certainly,  also,  necessary  consequence;  of  faith  ; 
because  baptism  indicates  the  entering  of  the  believer 
into  the  communion  of  the  believing  Church.  There 
is  no  occasion  for  the  distinction  made  by  Meyer 
between  the  newly  converted  and  the  children  of 
Christians,  because  the  antithesis  runs,  6  5«  ajrio-Trjo-oy  ; 
and  it  is  not  self-evident  that  baptism  was  not  dis 
pensed  to  such  children.  It  is  manifest  that  Jesus, 
according  to  Mark,  has  made  the  damnation  depend 
upon  a  positive,  personal  disbelief,  or  rejection  of 
the  Gospel.  But  the  Gospel  is  to  be  proclaimed  to 
every  creature,  without  exception.  In  this  we  have 
a  connection  opened  between  this  passage,  and  the 
passages  1  Pet.  iii.  19;  iv.  6.* 

Ver.  17.  Signs.—  27jut?a  is  first  brought  forward, 
the  term  indicating  that  miracles  of  all  kinds  should 
accompany  them,  should  make  their  testimony  trust 
worthy;  but  these  signs  Christ  will  specify.—  That 
believe  (that  have  believed).—  That  is,  who  have 
become  believers,  have  adopted  the  faith.  This 
promise  holds  good  not  merely  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  Seventy  (Kuiiioel),  but  also  of  all  Christians, 
without  exception.  Meyer  :  "  Finally,  Jesus  does  not 
mean  that  each  of  these  signs  should  manifest  itself 
with  each  believer,  but  this  miracle  with  one,  that 
with  another."  In  entire  Christendom,  however,  all 
of  them  ;  and,  apart  from  their  original,  miraculous 
form,  these  signs  were  always  to  be  more  and  more 
glorious  and  potent  in  their  action,  as  the  forces 
which  are  transforming  the  world.  —  Follow  ;  irapa.- 
Ko\ovO-rjiTfi.  —  Literally,  to  follow  in  company,  to  pro 
ceed  along  with.  See  the  expression,  Luke  i.  3.  — 
In  My  name.  —  The  miraculous  power  by  which 
they  were  to  effect  all  the  succeeding  wonders.  To 
the  expulsion  of  demons  corresponds  speaking  with 
new  tongues,  and  to  the  taking  up  of  serpents  the 
drinking  of  anything  deadly  ;  and,  finally,  to  the  lay 
ing  of  hands  upon  the  sick,  their  recovery.  The  firaf 

*  [These  passages,  however,  speak  only  of  human  cre» 
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division  indicates,  negatively,  the  overthrow  and 
expulsion  of  ethical  evil  (the  casting  out  of  devils) ; 
positively,  the  new  form  taken  by  the  ethical  world 
in  the  life  of  believers  (speaking  with  new  tongues). 
The  second  division  indicates,  negatively,  the  destruc 
tion  of  what  is  physically  injurious,  and  its  transfor 
mation  into  what  is  beneficial  for  the  world  (to  take 
up  serpents) ;  positively,  the  overcoming  of  all  that 
is  physically  injurious,  through  the  strengthening  of 
the  life  of  Christians.  The  third  division  (laying 
hands  upon  the  sick)  indicates,  negatively,  the  re 
moval  of  all  ethico-physical  sufferings  from  others ; 
positively  (they  shall  recover),  the  return  of  the  per 
fect,  natural  feeling  of  health  to  those  who  believe. 
These  six  members  represent  a  proclamation,  by 
means  of  facts,  of  that  Gospel  which  is  designed  for 
every  creature,  or  better,  for  the  whole  creation. — 
Cast  out  devils. — Employed  in  the  most  extensive 
sense,  and  with  the  deepest  meaning.  Purification 
of  the  new,  divine  world  from  all  evil  spirits. — 
Speak  with  new  tongues. — This  statement  is  to 
be  restricted  neither  to  the  form  under  which  "the 
speaking  with  tongues  "  showed  itself  at  Pentecost, 
nor  to  the  more  general  form  of  the  Corinthian  gift 
of  tongues,  obtaining  commonly  among  the  new  con 
verts  of  the  apostolic  era  (Acts  x.  46 ;  xix.  0).  For 
the  statement  of  Christ  applies  to  Christians  gen 
erally,  and  to  all  time.  The  germ  of  this  promise, 
of  speaking  with  new  tongues,  lies  in  the  instructions 
to  the  Apostles,  ch.  xiii.  11;  comp.  Matt.  x.  The 
new  form  which  the  spiritual  world  assumes,  under  the 
teaching  of  the  Spirit,  is  here  revealed  by  means  of  a 
symbolic  expression ;  and  we  have  an  indication  of 
the  miraculous  development  of  that  world  when  the 
apostolic  gift  of  tongues  appeared.  Meyer  declares 
that  there  is  a  reference  in  this  passage  to  the  Apos 
tles  speaking  with  tongues  under  the  influence  of 
ecstasy  (a  state  as  entirely  different  from  the  Mon- 
tanist  conception,  as  the  free,  ethical  inspiration  is 
from  pathological  somnambulism) ;  that  tradition  has 
explained  this  "  speaking,"  with  reference  to  what 
occurred  at  Pentecost,  as  speaking  in  foreign  tongues, 
— the  fact  being  that  Mark,  influenced  by  traditions, 
conceived  of  the  matter  in  a  mythical  way,  and 
went  far  beyond  Luke's  idea.  But,  holding  such 
opinions,  Meyer  is  on  the  high  road  to  a  mythologi 
cal  explanation  of  the  passage,  and  only  obscures  a 
statement  which  is  to  be  received  as  an  exalted  ex 
pression,  symbolical  in  character,  but  in  meaning 
most  fully  accordant  with  the  Bible. 

Ver.  18.  Take  up  serpents. — By  aipeiv  may  be 
understood  destroy,  drive  forth  (Luther),  or  exter 
minate  (Theophykct).  This  explanation  would  give 
a  good  sense,  and  might  find  support  from  some 
other  passages  of  the  Scriptures  (Luke  x.  19):  never 
theless,  to  express  such  an  idea,  no  such  peculiar 
expression  would  have  been  selected  ;  and  moreover 
the  conception  we  obtain  thus  is  too  trifling,  for 
Hercules  had  already  proved  himself  able  to  exter 
minate  serpents.  The  word  may,  however,  have  an 
other  meaning:  throw  into  the  air  (and  so  mediately 
destroy  the  reptiles),  as  Paul  did  with  a  serpent 
(Acts  xxviii.  5).  But  to  express  this  idea,  the  term 
before  us  is  not  sufficiently  clear.  Or  it  may  signify, 
to  draw  forth  by  means  of  some  potent  conjuration ; 
an  idea  that  savors  too  much  of  heathenish  magic 
arts.  Or,  finally,  it  may  mean,  to  set  up  on  a  pole, 
as  a  token  of  victory.  Commentators  have  hitherto 
passed  over  unnoticed  this  signification  of  aiptiv,  to 
lift  up,  or  elevate  as  a  aijutiov  or  signal  upon  some 
poie  or  staff,  and  j>t  it  is  a  force  properly  belonging 


to  the  verb ;  and  it  leads  our  thoughts  back  to  the 
lifting  up  of  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  wilderness  aa 
a  symbol  of  victory.  The  expression  Itrrdvai  iirl 
ir-nnfiov,  Num.  xxi.  9,  is  of  the  same  import  as  a1peivt 
for  which  John  employs  (ch.  iii.  14)  tyovv  for  a  par 
ticular  reason.  The  special  reference  of  that  brazen 
serpent  was  to  Christ,  who  was  elevated  upon  the 
cross  in  the  character  of  a  heretic  and  transgressor, 
rejected  by  the  old  world,  and  so  formed  a  type  of  the 
arch-enemy,  and  yet  was  made  by  God  Saviour  of,  and 
means  of  life  to,  all  that  looked  up  to  Him.  Still, 
the  more  general  reference  was  this,  that  the  deadly 
and  horrible  serpent  was  not  only  overcome,  but  that 
its  image  was  made  to  be  a  standard  of  p".ctory. 
And  this  is  accordingly  a  type  which  has  boen  ful 
filled  to  the  fullest  extent  in  Christianity :  serpents 
are  not  simply  overcome,  destroyed ;  they  are  lifted 
up  on  high  as  ensigns  of  victory,  with  hoaling  effi 
cacy.  What  was  in  itself  injurious  has  been  service 
able  to  the  interests  of  God's  kingdom,  as  we  find 
represented  in  the  Gothic  cathedrals.  And  this  oc 
curs  not  merely  in  a  typical  manner,  but  with  actual 
serpents, — of  course  according  to  their  symbolic  sig 
nification.  The  fact  that  Christ  only  represented  a 
serpent  (that  is,  represented  a  deceiver  and  destroyer 
of  the  people  dying  on  the  cross,  by  whom  the  world 
was  delivered  from  ruin),  does  not  prevent  our 
adopting  the  more  general  explanation,  according  to 
which  actual  serpents,  the  signs  of  death  in  the 
world,  are  changed  into  signs  of  life.  Meyer,  in  his 
remarks  on  this  passage,  far  surpasses  De  Wette, 
when  the  latter  says,  "  If  Mark  had  before  his  mind 
the  serpent-charmers  so  common  in  the  East  (Mien. 
Mos.  hecht,  §  255),  the  account  is  apocryphal." 
Meyer  puts  this  view  aside  with  the  one  hand,  and 
with  the  other  takes  it  back  again,  with  many  addi 
tions.  This  conversion  of  the  symbolism  of  the 
Bible  into  obscure,  mythical  allusions  is  now  alto 
gether  antiquated.  [The  simplest  explanation  is  the 
most  rational.  The  "  taking  up  of  serpents  "  is  im 
mediately  connected  with  the  "drinking  of  any 
deadly  thing,"  and  denotes  that  their  lives  would  be 
preserved  by  the  miraculous  power  of  God,  whenever 
the  exertion  of  such  power  was  needed.  The  exten 
sion  of  the  statement  to  believers  generally,  in  every 
age  of  the  church,  is  not  warranted  by  anything  in 
the  text,  and  introduces  confusion.  This  was  a 
promise  to  the  Apostles,  and  the  apostolic  age. — ED.] 
—And  if  they  drink  any  deadly  thing.— This 
expresses  symbolically  the  restoration  of  life  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  be  actually  inviolable.  De  Wette 
thinks  that  the  apocryphal  story  of  John  having, 
without  injury,  drunk  a  poisoned  cup,  and  the  similar 
story  regarding  Barnabas,  related  by  Eusebius,  Hist. 
End.  iii.  39,  gave  origin  to  this  passage.  Meyer  has 
good  reasons  for  opposing  this  view ;  but  he  is  some 
what  inconsistent,  skice  he  considers  this  section  to 
be  an  apocryphal  addition.  The  remark  has  more 
force,  that  the  custom  of  condemning  a  criminal  to 
drink  a  cup  of  poison  suggested  the  idea.  And 
why  should  this  custom  not  have  occurred  to  Christ  ? 
yea,  why  may  He  not  have  thought  of  the  condem 
nation  of  Socrates,  and  then  have  declared,  "  Tho 
poisoned  cup  shall  not  harm  My  people ; "  pri 
marily,  of  course,  in  a  symbolic  sense  (just  as  the 
cup  of  hemlock  hurt  not  the  soul  of  Socrates)  ?  But 
also  in  a  typical  sense  the  life  of  believers  should 
grow  more  and  more  able  to  overcome  all  injurious 
influences,  and  often  literally  to  overcome  these  in. 
fluences  in  a  miraculous  manner.  The  passage  Matt. 
xx.  23  is  the  most  general,  the  passage  Matt,  xxvl 
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89  the  most  special,  Christological  conception  of  the 
similar  thought  in  a  symbolic  form. — Sick. — Mirac 
ulous  cures.  Also  a  symbolical  expression  of  the 
removal  of  sickness.  —  They  shall  recover.  — 
Guided  by  the  two  preceding  parallels,  we  consider 
this  last  sentence  to  refer  to  believers  themselves. 
They  are,  on  their  side,  to  enjoy  perfect  well-being. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Comp.  the  parallel  passages   in   Matthew,  in 
Jjitke,  and  John. 

2.  By  the  first  appearance  of  Jesus  in  the  full  as 
sembly  of  the  disciples,  on  the  first  evening  after  the 
resurrection,    the   certainty   of  His   having  risen  is 
decided  for  the  Church,   and  so  mediately  for  the 
world.      This   first    revelation   of  the   risen    Christ 
stands  opposed  to  the  last  rising  of  the  unbelief  of 
the  disciples.     They  have  sinned,  in  respect  to  His 
resurrection,  through  unbelief;   and  hence  His  ap 
pearing  is  accompanied  with  an  upbraiding  of  their 
want  of  faith,  which  wakens  shame  in  them.     The 
last  remnant  of  unbelief  is  now  actually  driven  forth 
by  rebukes  with  this  departing  unbelief,  the  hard- 
hcartedness  disappears,  the  spiritual  life  of  the  dis 
ciples  becomes  free  and  active ;  they  can  now  yield 
themselves  up  to  the  perfect  revelation  of  His  glory, 
and  all  succeeding  revelations  of  that  glory,  with  full 
confidence,  and  with  an  ever-growing  soul-life.     This 
upbraiding  of  the  unbelief,  which  passes  over  into  a 
blessing,  marks  the  perfected  triumph  of  the  Lion 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  so  gives  the  concluding 
thought  of  Mark,  through  whose  entire  Gospel  the 
contest  of  Christ  against  the  unbelief  and  hardness 
of  heart  of  His  disciples  is  found  running   as  the 
fundamental  thought.     Least  of  all  could  I  he  Gospel 
by  .Mark  conclude,  as  a  Gospel  of  fear,  with  the  little 
faith  of  the  disciples.     In  the  belief,  however,  of 
Christ's   absolute    glory    through   His    victory,    the 
spiritual  glory  of  the  Church  is  also  declared.     Ac 
cording  to  the  Gospel  of  Peter,  the  Church  of  Christ 
must  go  on  from  one  degree  of  faith  to  another,  till 
it  attains  unto  perfection.     It  cannot,  like  the  Ro 
mish  phantom  of  Peter,  remain  amazed  for  ever  upon 
the  first  step  of  faith ;  it  must  advance  with  the  al 
mighty   administration   of  Christ,    must   grow    and 
work  in  the  fulness  of  spiritual  life,  till  the  Gospel 
be  preached  to  every  creature. 

'6.  The  Gospel  to  every  creature. — Out  of  the 
demon-polluted,  the  enslaved,  the  fear-ruled  world, 
shall  arise  an  evangelized,  freed,  glorified  world  of 
faith,  of  peace,  of  life.  The  glorification  of  the 
world  through  the  Gospel  is  an  idea  and  a  promise 
which  runs  througli  the  whole  of  Holy  Writ  (Deut. 
xxviii. ;  Song  of  Sol.;  Isa.  xi. ;  ch.  Ixv.  17;  Rom. 
viii. ;  Rev.  ii.  1):  and  Christ  here  makes  this  promise 
to  take  the  form  of  an  institution.  What  His  resur 
rection  is  in  fact, — a  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature :  this  the  apostolic  preaching  is  to 
make  known  to  th<»  world,  to  bring  about,  and  to 
seal  by  the  sacraments.  And  every  true,  living, 
earnest  preaching  of  the  word  is  consequently  a  proc 
lamation  of  that  Gospel,  the  aim  of  which  is  to 
free  all  creatures  from  their  subjection  to  vanity,  a 
power  conducing  to  that  regeneration  which  the  great 
palingenesis  is  to  bring  about,  and  which  shall  ap 
pear  along  with  the  world's  end.  This  thought  of 
the  great  regeneration  of  the  world  rests  altogether 
upon  views  peculiar  to  Peter:  Acts  ii.  20;  iii  20,  21 ; 
2  Pet.  i.  4;  ch.  iii.  13. 


4.  He  that  believeth.—Witii  the  Gospel,  accord 
ingly,  begins  the  great  crisis,  the  separation,  which 
comes  to  view  at  the  end  of  the  world.     See  John 
iii.  ID,  36.     Belief  and  unbelief  form  the  grand  dia 
tinction  in  the  new  history  of  the  world;  and  the* 
are  operating  to  bring  to  its  completion  the  separa 
tion  of  the  eternal,  divine  world  from  the  territory 
of  death  and  of  the  devils'  torment ;  and  they  will 
continue  to  act  thus  until  judgment  begins.     Thai 
the  believer,  as  such,  is  at  once  baptized,  that  is 
enters  under  the  sacramental  seal  of  his  faith  into 
the  communion  of  the  believing  Church,  is  a  self- 
evident  presupposition;  therefore,   whoso  believeth 
and  is  baptized.     The  promise  of  salvation,  of  deliver 
ance,   is  not  annexed  to   baptism  in  itself,  but  to 
the  faith  which  receives  its  completion  in  baptism. 
Hence,  on  the  other  hand,  want  of  baptism  is  not 
followed  by  damnation,  but  the  want  of  faith,  which 
may  undoubtedly  evidence  itself,  even  though  bap 
tism  be  lacking. 

5.  Upon  the   doctrine   of  baptism,  consult  tha 
dogmatic  systems. 

6.  The  accompanying  miracles. — The  new  birth 
of  creation  is  completed  in   three   stages:    1.  The 
personal  stage,  preaching  the  Gospel :   2.  the  social 
stage,    the   sacrament ;    3.    the   cosmical    stage,  the 
cures,  as  they  enter  into  the  natural  life,  and  lead  it 
on  to  its  transformation,  by  working  on  the  one  hand 
to  purify,  on  the  other  to  liberate.     Compare  the 
preceding  observations  on  the  single  miracles.    Heub- 
ner :  "  Promise  of  miraculous  powers.     How  far  does 
it   extend?      Many  commentators   maintain  that  it 
extends  to  all  time,  and  in  a  very  wide  sense;   e.g., 
Grotius.     He  says,  we  are  to  blame  that  the  xap'i<T' 
/J.O.TO.  have  ceased  (so  also  Lavater,  Hess).     But  have, 
then,  the  later  Christians, — e.  <?.,  from  the  third  cen 
tury  down,  the  most  spiritual  of  the  Christian  Fathers, 
the  Reformers, — had  no  faith,  because  they  wrought 
no  miracles  ?     Augustine  says :  The  miraculous  gifts 
continued  so  long  as  they  were  needed,  until  firm 
ground  was  laid  for  the  Church  to  rest  upon ;  they 
could  be  dispensed  with,  when  the  Church  became 
firmly  established  (comp.  J)e  Civ.  Dei.  x.'7)."     Ac 
cording  to  Mark,  however,  this  promise  is  given  in 
as  universal  a  form  as  the  sending  of  the  Gospel  into 
all   lands,   for  all  times.      The  elder  theology  was 
wanting  in  the  defined  conception  of  the  Church  as 
an  organic  whole ;  otherwise,  it  would  have  seen  that 
the  miraculous  signs  continue,  though  the  forms  are 
not  the  same, — least  of  all,  do  the  forms  at  the  begin 
ning  correspond  with  those  to  obtain  at  the  last  end. 

7.  The  festival  of  the  Ascension. — It  was  from 
the  first,   undoubtedly,   celebrated  within  the  great 
Quinquagesima   period,  between   Easter  and  Pente 
cost.     After  the  fourth  century,  it  assumed  the  fora, 
of  a  special  festival,  and  was  celebrated  when  the 
fifty  days  began  to  end. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  Matthew,  and  the  parallel  passages  in  Lukt 
and  John. — This  section,  vers.  14-18.  Not  until  after 
the  personal  appearance  and  presence  of  Christ  in 
the  Church,  did  the  belief  of  the  Church  hi  thfl 
resurrection  become  perfect :  1.  The  personal  revela 
tion  as  opposed  to  the  earlier,  preparatory  revela 
tions  ;  2.  the  belief  in  the  resurrection  as  opposed  to 
those  degrees  of  faith,  at  which  the  hardness  of 
heart  remained  stationary. — With  the  personal  an 
nouncement  of  Christ  in  the  Church  cornea  the  Spirit 
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and  spiritual  life,  in  which  all  hardness  of  heart 
ceases. — The  last  upbraiding  of  Christ  in  the  eircle 
of  His  disciples  changes  into  a  blessing. — Lo,  the 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  had  prevailed  ! — The  last 
death-cry  of  the  Lord  upon  the  cross,  and  His  first 
life-word  in  the  Church,  in  their  great  and  ceaseless  effi 
cacy. — The  Easter-period,  the  great  turning-point  at 
which  the  Church  of  the  disciples  became  the  Church 
of  tlie  Apostles.  —  The  Lord's  upbraiding  in  the 
Church ;  or,  the  seven  thunders  which  from  time  to 
time  resound  in  her  (Rev.  x.):  voices  of  reformers, 
which  affright  the  demons,  and  predict  new  summer- 
seasons. — The  expulsion  of  unbelief  from  the  hearts 
if  the  disciples  is  succeeded  by  their  being  sent  into 
,ll  the  world. — The  Gospel  of  faith  :  1.  From  the  faith ; 
2.  in  the  faith ;  3.  for  the  faith.— The  Gospel  in  its 
unlimited  appointment:  1.  To  the  end  of  the  world — 
all  creatures  ;  2.  to  the  end  of  all  time — blessed  or 
damned ;  3.  appointed  to  work  till  all  imperfection 
in  the  kingdom  of  God  is  ended  [the  miracles]. — 
The  Gospel  in  its  threefold  attestation:  1.  By  itself; 
2.  by  the  sacrament ;  3.  by  miracles. — The  miracles 
which  accompany  the  Gospel :  1.  In  the  world  of 
spirit :  a.  the  evil  spirits  expelled ;  b.  the  good 
spirits  praise  the  Lord  [new  tongues],  2.  In  the 
external  world  of  nature:  injurious  things  overcome, 
the  evil  in  life  made  serviceable,  life  triumphing  over 
death.  3.  In  the  personal  life,  as  soul  and  body: 
diseases  removed,  the  restored  rejoicing  in  a  new 
existence. — Christianity  remains  a  continuous  miracle 
of  curing  and  of  life  till  the  new,  great  signs  of  the 
world's  glorification.  —  The  Lesson  for  Ascension 
Sunday,  vers.  14-20.  See  the  following  section. — 
The  ascended  and  glorified  Christ,  in  His  perfect  vic 
tory  over  the  world's  unbelief :  1.  In  the  Church  [vers. 
14,  15];  2.  by  the  Church  [vers.  16-18];  3.  above 
and  along  with  the  Church  [vers.  19,  2Uj.— The  ex 
altation  of  Christ,  how  it  was  unfolded  in  the  resur 
rection  and  ascension  of  the  Lord:  1.  The  resurrec 
tion,  the  beginning  of  His  ascension;  2.  His  ascension, 
the  completion  of  His  resurrection. — The  last  retreat 
of  the  Lord  into  concealment  the  ground  of  His  vic 
torious  advance  ir.to,  and  progress  through,  the  en 
tire  world :  1.  He  retires  from  view,  in  order  to 
advance  again  into  the  light  as  the  risen  Lord ; 
2.  He  retires  to  heaven,  in  order  to  advance  again 
as  He  who  had  been  raised  to  the  glory  of  heaven. 
—  Preaching  faith  is  an  upbraiding  of  unbelief 
to  the  end  of  the  world. — The  upbraiding  of  un 
belief  in  the  Church  and  the  world,  the  sweetest 
message  of  highest  love  and  grace.  —  The  Lord's 
glorious  upbraiding:  ].  Glorious  in  the  storm  and 
the  thundei'-peal ;  2.  glorious  in  the  law ;  3.  still  more 
glorious  in  the  Gospel.  Or,  1.  Fearful  only  to  devils, 
opposed  only  to  them ;  2.  to  all  susceptible,  pious 
hearts  a  greeting  of  peace. — Whosoever  cannot  re 
buke  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  can  expel  no  demons. 

STAKKE  : — Bibl.  Wirt. : — We  must  willingly  and 
pleasantly  receive  even  the  denunciatory  statements 
of  God's  word.  They  proceed  from  the  purest  love, 
to  effect  our  salvation. — LUTHER: — The  words  of 
Christ  are  words  of  majesty ;  for  that  may  well  be 
termed  majesty,  by  virtue  of  which  these  poor  beg 
gars  are  commanded  to  go  forth  and  preach  this  new 
truth,  not  in  one  city  or  country,  but  in  all  the  world, 
in  every  principality  and  kingdom,  and  to  open  their 
mouths  freely  and  confidently  before  all  creatures, 
go  that  all  the  human  race  may  hear  this  preaching. 
This  was  most  assuredly  stretching  the  arm  far  out, 
grasping  on  all  sides,  and  lading  itself  with  a  great  j 
burden.  This  is  a  command  so  strong  and  powerful,  [ 


that  no  injunction  of  earth  has  surpassed  it. — Thosa 
alone  can  preach  repentance  who  have  repented,  and 
are  truly  humble. — Nom  Bibl.  Tub. : — Lo,  Jesus  has 
instituted  the  ministerial  office  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  world.  The  portals  of  grace  stand  open  to  all: 
oh!  let  us  enter,  and  not  delay! — OSIANDER: — God 
will  exclude  no  one  from  eternal  blessedness,  who 
does  not  exclude  himself  through  unbelief. — Faith  \» 
enjoined  upon  all,  but  given  only  to  those  who  do 
not  obstinately  oppose  themselves.  —  Nova  Bibl. 
Tub. : — Mark  well,  my  soul,  how  blessed  thou  mayest 
be,  and  escape  damnation  !  One  way  alone  leads  to 
heaven,  faith ;  one  way  alone  to  hell,  unbelief. — Un 
belief  is  the  sole  ground  of  damnation. 

GKRLACH: — Although  no  man  can  be  saved  ex 
cept  through  Christ,  nevertheless  Christ  declares  him 
alone  damned  who  has  refused  the  salvation  offered 
to  him. — All  miracles  which  accompany  the  procla 
mation  of  the  divine  word  are  signs:  they  point  to 
that  internal  wonder  of  salvation  and  the  new  birth 
which  the  word  effects,  and  only  in  so  far  have  they 
value. — Lisco  : — He  who  is  ashamed  of  such  a  con 
fession  of  Christ  [baptism]  should  think  of  Matt.  x. 
32,  33. — In  the  name  of  Jesus,  in  faith  upon  Him, 
empowered  by  His  might,  for  the  furtherance  of  His 
ends,  were  these  signs  to  be  wrought. 

BUAUNI;  :— From  Kieger :  "  Wonder  not,  although 
in  thine  own  case  faith  is  a  constant  overcoming  of 
unbelief." — BRIEGER  :  —  The  command  of  Clirist 
["  Go  ye,"  etc.]  given  to  the  Church,  which  came 
into  prominence  at  Pentecost. — The  Gospel  is  for  all. 
— The  state  of  a  Church  may  be  seen  in  what  it  doea 
for  missions. — After  the  signs  which  accompanied 
belief  have  ceased,  the  ascension  of  the  Sou  of  God 
can  be  evidenced  only  in  that  which  manifests  itself 
.is  the  life  of  faith  [and  this  is  the  sign  of  the  re 
generation  of  the  world ;  a  sign,  no  doubt,  manifest 
ing  itse  f  ever  under  new  forms,  while  the  divine 
power  remains  ever  the  same]. 

The  Lesson.  HEUBNEU  (compare,  in  addition, 
Luther's  explanation,  Works  ix.  2546-2747): — Un 
belief  is  blameworthy,  is  dependent  upon  the  heart, 
upon  being  willing  or  not  willing.  Were  it  other 
wise,  Christ  could  not  rebuke.  —  The  world  is  the 
theatre  for  the  display  of  the  Gospel. — Christianity 
is  a  matter  for  humanity. — It  is  a  duty  continually 
to  spread  the  Gospel. — We  must  profess  the  faith  we 
have  in  our  hearts  (baptism). — Faith  is  necessary  for 
all  without  exception,  would  they  be  saved.  To  dis 
believe  is  very  different  from  not  knowing  the  Gospel 
(unbelief  and  ignorance  are  two  essentially  distinct 
ideas) :  unbelief  is  rejecting  an  offered,  an  understood 
Gospel,  which  has  to  some  degree  influenced  one. 
Unbelief  is  chargeable,  when  it  is  a  positive,  deter 
mined  rejection.  The  heathen  cannot  be  charged 
with  (deliberate)  unbelief.  —  The  revelation  of  the 
glory  of  Jesus  in  the  moment  of  His  parting  from 
His  disciples. — The  departure  of  Jesus  from  the 
earth:  1.  The  description  itself;  2.  how  edifying  for 
us. — The  power  of  faith  in  the  heavenly  majesty  of 
Jesus. 

SCHLEIERMACHER  (Prcdigtcn,  Bd.  ii.,  1834,  p. 
204) :  The  close  of  onr  Lord's  appearance  upon  earth 
compared  with  its  beginning. — GRUNEISEN  (1'red. 
1842,  p.  280):— Upon  the  blessing  of  the  exalted 
Redeemer. —  IlEir.oJREicn: — The  ascension  of  the 
Lord,  contemplated  from  the  stand-point  of  faith.— 
ILLGEX: — How  heaven  appears  to  us  in  the  light  of 
Christ's  ascension :  1.  As  our  eternal  fatherland ;  2. 
as  the  laud  of  our  spiritual  perfection ;  3.  as  the 
place  of  our  highest  blessedness. — VON  KALM  :  -  Let 


CHAP.  XVI.  19, 
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the  entrance  of  Jesus  into  glory  strengthen  us  during 
the  period  of  probation;  let  it  strengthen,  1.  Our 
faith  in  heaven ;  2.  our  longing  for  heaven ;  3.  our 
etriving  to  attain  heaven. — UHLE  : — What  Christ  in 
His  exaltation  is  to  men  upon  the  earth. — RAMBAOH  : 
— It'  we  look  into  the  hearts  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus, 
upon  His  exaltation  to  heaven,  we  see  the  deepest 
reverence  for  His  divine  majesty,  living  faith  in  His 
promises,  heart-longings  after  the  better  world,  joy 
ous  zeal  to  fulfil  His  commission,  courage  undaunted 
by  consequences. — REINIIARP  : — The  connection  be 
tween  true  Christians  and  Ihe  Church  above. — RAM- 
BACH  : — Seek  the  things  above. — The  ascension  of 
Jesus  in  its  power  to  elevate  the  heart. — REINHARD  : 
— Our  unbroken  communion  with  the  perfected  of 
our  race. — KCMMICII  : — Our  Lord's  ascension  shows 
us  the  way  to  heaven. — HOSSBUCU  : — Our  Lord's  as 
cension  is  the  real  completion  of  His  work  on  earth. 
— HKRBERGER: — The  ascension,  the  last  miracle; 
with  it  the  Lord  closed  His  visible  sojourn  on  earth  : 


a  blessed  termination  of  Christ's  entire  journey,  as 
St.  Bernard  says. — KAPFF: — The  ascension  of  Jesus 
shows  us  heaven  now  standing  open. — DIETZ: — The 
ascension  of  Jesus  contemplated  as  His  entrance 
upon  government  as  the  King  of  God's  earthly  king- 
(]Om. —  HARLESS  : — The  Gospel  being  preached  to 
every  creature  is  the  best  testimony  of  Christ  being 

j  raised  to  the  right  hand  of  God. — BENGEL  : — With 
the  ascension,  the  kingdom  begins  to  extend  on  all 

|  sides. — GENZEN  : — The  Lord  ever  continues  to  blesa 
His  Church. —  AHLFELD  : — The  last  expression  of 
the  will  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.— KKM  :— Not  till 
His  ascension  did  He  become  properly  our  Saviour 
[i.  e.,  the  most  remote  distance  becomes  the  most 
immediate  contiguity].  —  FLOKEY: —  The  disciples' 
pain  and  consolation  in  the  departure  of  the  Lord. — 
BURK  : — Consider  how  Jesus,  by  His  ascension,  has 
opened  all  that  formerly  was  closed  :  1.  The  human 

i  heart  to  faith  ;  2.  the  whole  earth  to  the  Gospel ;  &. 

I  heaven  for  all  to  enter  who  believe  on  Him 


THIRD    SECTION. 

THE  RISEN  SAVIOUR  IN  HIS  ASCENSION,  AS  CONQUEROR  WITH  THE  CHURCH,  GIVING 
POWER   TO   THE   MESSAGE   OF   SALVATION   THROUGHOUT   THE   ENTIRE   EARTH. 

CHAPTER  XVI.  19,  20. 

(Parallels  :  Luke  xxiv.  50-53  ;  Acts  i.  4-12.) 

19  So  then,  after  the  Lord1  had  spoken  unto  them,  lie  was  received  up  into  heaven,  and 

20  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God.     And  they  went  forth,  and  preached  everywhere,  the 


Lord  working  with  them,  and  confirming  the  word  with  signs  following.     Amen. 


rally  : 


Vcr.  19.—  After  icv>o«  stands  'Irjo-ous  in  Codd.  C.,  K.,  L.,  A.    Lachmarin  adopts  this  reading.     (Langc  renders  lite 
The  Lord  Jesus,  after  he  had  spoken  thus  unto  them,  was  raised,"  &c.—  Trs.) 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 


Comp.  the  parallels  iti  Luke  and  Acts ;  also  the 
comments  upon  the  conclusion  of  Matthew. — Mark's 
account  of  the  ascension  possesses  a  noble  simplicity; 
and  so  conveys  to  the  mind  a  comprehensive  idea  of 
Christ's  majesty  and  rule,  which  consists  most  fully 
with  the  character  of  this  Gospel.  The  ascension, 
described  accurately  by  Luke,  is  here  briefly  sketch 
ed  :  the  exaltation  of  Christ  in  the  words,  "  and  sat 
on  the  right  hand  of  God,"  implies  the  supreme  rule 
of  Christ,  as  related  by  Matthew ;  while  the  last 
verse  is  analogous  to  the  end  of  the  Gospel  by  John, 
and  expresses  in  a  word  the  essence  of  all  contained 
in  the  Acts. 

Ver.  19.  The  Lord  Jesus. — Term  of  reve 
rence. — After  He  had  spoken. — Augustine  and 
the  majority  of  commentators  understand  this  to 
refer  to  the  forty  days ;  but  Meyer  will  not  concede 
this.  According  to  him,  this  account  and  the  lapse 
of  forty  days  are  quite  irreconcilable.  It  is  only 
when  the  Gospels  are  treated  as  mere  chronicles^  in 
which  an  exact  sequence  of  all  events  in  time  is  ex 
pected,  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  reconcile  them 


rith  each  other. 

He   was   received 


up. — Taken   up.      Meyer 


properly  combats  the  representation  given  by  Strauss 
and  Bauer,  that  Christ  ascended  to  heaven  from  the 
room  where  they  had  supped.  Yet,  if  we  must  not 


interpret  this  passage  literally  regarding  the  place, 
Meyer  has  as  little  right  to  insist  upon  a  literal  view 
as  to  the  time.  The  account  of  the  ascension  is  in 
every  point  to  be  supplemented  by  that  of  Luke, 
with  whom  Mark  stands  in  no  contradiction. — And 
sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God. — An  account,  rest 
ing  partly  upon  the  direct  vision  of  the  disciples 
(Acts  5.  i9),  partly  upon  a  revelation  (Acts  i.  11), 
partly  upon  the  words  of  Christ  (John  xiv.  3),  and 
upon  the  lively  inference  of  faith,  especially  from  the 
events  occurring  at  Pentecost,  Acts  ii.  33.  The  fact 
is  itself,  on  the  one  hand,  local — that  is,  the  being 
seated  upon  that  throne  of  glory  where  the  sclf-reve 
lations  of  God  take  place,  and  in  the  midst  of  that 
majesty  whence  the  manifestations  of  His  power  pro 
ceed  ;  and,  upon  the  other  hand,  is  symbolic  of 
Christ's  royal  dominion,  Phil.  ii.  10. 

Ver.  20.  Everywhere. — As  it  is  probable  the 
Evangelist  wrote  in  Rome,  and  had  been  in  Babylon, 
he  knew  that  the  Gospel  wa,s  extending  over  the 
earth. — The  Lord  working  -with  them.- -See 
Matthew,  close ;  Eph.  i.  19.— With  signs  follow- 
ing. — The  previously-promised  powers  to  work  these 
onferred ; 


sign;- 


have  been  conf 


the  miracles  have  ap. 


peared  in  striking  forms,  and  conveying  their  sym 
bolic  import  in  their  more  general  working.  We  see 
here  the  Gospel's  absolute  power  to  conquer  in  the 
might  of  the  Lord.  From  this  we  perceive  how  closn 
the  connection  between  the  closing  of  this  Gospel 
and  its  beginning,  and  its  every  -statement.  Each 
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Evangelist  concludes  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  him 
self,  but  with  each  the  common  topic  is  the  glory 
and  the  kingly  rule  of  Christ.  The  view  peculiar  to 
Mark  is  the  forthputting  of  Christ's  power  by  His 
servants  on  earth,  to  free  the  world  and  remove  all 
demoniacal  powers  by  which  the  earth  was  polluted. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  the  conclusion  of  Matthew  and  the  paral- 
.els  in  Luke. — We  find  the  explanation  of  the  cir 
cumstance,  that  Mark  has  combined  the  ascension  in 
his  Gospel  narrative,  in  the  fundamental  principle  of 
his  Gospel,  viz. :  Christ,  the  omnipotent  conqueror 
bursting  through  all  barriers,  the  Lion  in  His  retreat 
sind  advance.     On  this  principle  he  was  led  to  briefly 
mention  the  lust  withdrawal  of  Christ,  the  ascension ; 
but  then,  only  as  the  basis  for  the  last  forthcoming 
of  Christ  in  His  people,  in  their  preaching  of  the 
Gospel   and   their  working   of  signs   in   all   places. 
Matthew   presents   Christ    as   a   spiritual,   invisible, 
theocratic  King,  beneath  whose  jurisdiction  the  pres 
ent  and  the  future  worlds  both  lie,  and  whose  ad 
ministration  over  His  people  is  in  this  present  world 
universal,  and  of  a  specially  spiritual  character.     By 
John,  the  universality  and  the  present  manifestation 
of  Christ's  glory  are  still  more  strongly  emphasized. 
The  typal  form  of  this  administration  of  Jesus  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  activity  of  a  John  and  a  Peter ;  that 
is,  in  contemplation  and  profound  meditation  com 
bined   with    earnest   labor  and   constancy  in   faith. 
Respecting  Christ  Himself,  it  is  only  hinted  by  John 
that  He  goes  and  comes  again.     According  to  Mark 
and  Luke,  Christ  is  with  equal  distinctness  charac 
terized  as  King  of  both  worlds ;  but  He  works  indi 
vidually  and    personally  from  the  other  world  out 
wards  :  and  hence  both  these  Evangelists  present  the 
ascension  as  a  link,  connecting  Christ's  life  on  earth 
with  His  work  in  and  from  heaven.     In  addition  to 
this,  however,  Mark,  like  Peter,  makes  the  rule  of 
the  exalted  Christ  in  and  with  His  people  to  prevail, 
because  it  is  a  work  of  the  exalted  Jesus  which  suc 
cess  will  certainly  crown ;    while  Luke,  with  Paul, 
makes  this  prevalence  result  from  the  exalted  slate 
of  the  working  Jesus. 

2.  When  we  estimate  the  resurrection  properly, 
and  consider  that  it  was  not  the  return  of  Jesus  to 
His  old,  His  first  life,  but  His  exaltation  to  His  sec 
ond,  His  new  life,  we  see  at  once  that  the  ascension 
must  be  joined  to  the  resurrection  as  its  necessary 
consequence.     Christ's  last  departure  from  His  dis 
ciples  must  have  therefore,  in  any  case,  been  termed 
His  ascension;    nevertheless,  it  consisted  with  His 
glory,  that  His  return  home  should  be  an  imposing 
and  sublime  ascension. 

3.  The  doubts  of  critical  writers  as  to  the  history 
of  the  ascension  rest  upon  a  mistake,  often  alluded 
to,  regarding  the  nature  of  the  Gospels,  which  are 
held    to    be    memorabilia   collected    from    various 
sources,    instead   of    being   received   as   individual, 
graphic  life-pictures  and  views,  organic  in  form,  and 
ohridtological  in  character.     The  doubts  of  writers 
upon  dogmatics  are  to  be  connected  with  their  doubts 
regarding  the  resurrection  itself,  the  divine  dignil  v 
of  Cb'iit,  the  eternal  continuance  of  personality,  and 
the  reiLty  of  a  future  state  in  heaven.     In  each  of 
these  tw  o  points  the  Apostles  agree,  as  witnesses  of 
the    ascension,    in    their    testimony   with    one   an- 
other. 

4.  The  theologian*  of  the  Lutheran  school  have 


thrown  as  much  obscurity  around  the  historical 
ascension,  as  those  of  the^leformed  school  around 
Christ's  descent  into  hell  (the  Heidelberg  Catechism). 
The  Reformed  Church  has  gone  too  far  in  its  teach 
ing  regarding  the  glorified  Christ's  spiritual,  omni 
present  working;  and  the  Lutheran,  in  its  views  upou 
the  distinct  localization  and  extension  of  Christ,  now 
exalted.  (Luther  upon  the  Supper.)  But  the  descent 
into  hell  and  ascent  to  heaven  must  not  be  separat 
ed  ;  and  the  localization  of  the  exalted  Redeemer  in 
heaven  must  be  held,  along  with  His  omnipresent 
manifestation.  "That  He  reveals  Himself  in  one 
way  only  in  heaven  amid  the  blessed,  and  that  He  in 
some  other  sense  is  everywhere  present,  are  not  con 
tradictory  propositions."  SPENEK,  Katechitmtu-Prt- 
diffteji,  2'Bd.  p.  914. 

5.  When  we  represent  the  ascension  as  the  li:- 
umph  of  Christ  and  His  Church,  let  us  not  forget  the 
sad,  earnest  side  for  the  Church  in  her  human  weak 
ness.     But  as  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory,  so 
human  sorrow  is  swallowed  up  in  divine  joy. 

6.  For  the  accounts  given  in  Church  history,  and 
for  the   various    traditions   regarding   the   apostolic 
labors  in  preaching  the  Gospel,  see  L^NGK'S  Apost. 
Zeiialter,  2  Bd.  p.  401. 


HOM1LETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  Matthew  and  Luke. — Christ's  exaltation  the 
great  turning-point  in  Ilis  life  and  work. — The  exal 
tation  of  Christ  to  heaven,  a  sign  of  the  completion 
of  His  work  on  earth  (''  After  the  Lord,"  etc.). — The 
union  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  seen  in  the  ascen 
sion  :  as  He  had  been  sent,  and  yet  c'trne  freely, — as 
He  had  finished  the  work  given  Him  by  the  Father, 
and  unfolded  Hix  own  secret  life,  was  given  up  to  die 
death,  and  resigned  His  life, —  as  He  was  rained  from 
the  dead,  and  rose  by  His  own  power, — so  He  is  ex 
alted  by  the  Father,  and  yet  ascends  by  virtue  of  His 
own  might. — The  degrees  of  Christ's  exaltation  shad 
owed  forth  in  the  ascension:  1.  It  points  back  to  His 
descent  into  hell,  and  His  resurrection ;  2.  it  points 
forward  to  His  being  seated  upon  the  throne  of  glory 
at  the  right  hand  of  God. — Christ's  ascension:  1.  A 
return  home ;  2.  an  exaltation ;  3.  a  never-ending 
march  of  triumph. — The  import  of  Christ's  exaltation 
for  His  people.  It  settles,  1.  the  ascension  of  the 
members  in  Him,  as  the  Head;  2.  the  ascension  of 
the  members  after  Him,  in  the  spirit ;  3.  the  final 
ascension  of  the  members  at  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
— Christ's  seat  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  the  goal  of 
His  pilgrimage ;  or  the  point  of  rest  between  Uis  two 
great  careers:  1.  His  career  through  all  the  misery 
of  the  world  ;  2.  His  career  through  all  the  salvation 
of  the  world. — Because  Christ  is  thp  highest  above 
all  heavens,  He  is  the  nearest  to  His  people  in  all 
their  depths :  In  their  depth,  a.  of  struggling,  b.  of 
suffering,  c.  of  want,  d.  of  death  and  the  grave. — The 
Lord's  rest  causes  the  activity  of  Apostles,  and  of  the 
members  of  Christ's  body. — From  the  tranquil,  re 
joicing,  divinely-human  heart  above,  proceeds  every 
pulsation  of  the  new  life  throughout  the  entire  world 
— All  Christ's  Apostles  are  Apostles  of  His  i\mil 
authority. — The  blessed  consciousness  of  Christ's 
glory,  the  motive  power  of  the  Gospel  in  the  hearts 
of  believers. — The  preaching  of  Christ  is  a  preaching 
for  all  places. — Human  proclamation  of  salvation 
confirmed  by  the  divine  manifestations  from  the 
Lord.— The  truth  of  the  faith  established  by  the 
signs  of  love. — The  Lord  was  one  with  them  in  the 
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power  of  the  Spirit.  —  The  ever-blessing  and  vic 
torious  efficacy  of  the  Gospel,  a  witness  for  Christ's 
everlasting  administration  of  blessing  and  conquest. 

—  Christ  above  all;  Christ  here,  too,  in  His  people. 

—  Lo,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  h:ith  prevailed  ! 

—  Our  faith   is   the  victory  which   overcometh   the 
world.  —  Christ's  seat,  His  throno  :   1.  The  unceasing 
rest  and  festival  in  heaven;  2.  unceasing  work  on 
earth  ;  3.  unceasing  rule  in  both  kingdoms.  —  At  the 
right  hand  of  God,  working  in  concert  with  Him  ;  or, 
the  revelation  of  the  Trinity  in  Christ's  exaltation 
(as  at  His  birth  and  baptism,  in  His  death  and  resur 
rection).  —  Where  the  exulted  Christ  appears,  there 
doth  heaven  appear:  1.  Where  He  is  throned,  there 
is  heaven  ;  2.  where  He  works,  thither  heaven  comes 
(the  spiritual,  glorified  world  ;  the  inheritance  incor 
ruptible,  un  lefiled,  that  fadi-th  not  away,  1  Pet.  i  4  ; 
2  Pet.  i.  4,  11).—  Wo  are  with  Christ  transferred  to 
the  heavenly  state. 

STAKKE  :  —  Let  each  see  that  ho  hold  his  confi- 
fidential  interview  with  Jesus,  ore  he  leave  the  earth. 

—  God  is  gone   up  with  a  shout,  Ps.  xlvii.  6.  —  The 
ascension  of  our  Jesus  is  our  after-ascension.     Where 
the  Head  is,  there  are  the  members.     "Where  I  am, 
there  shall  My  servants  be,  that  they  may  see  My 
glory."  —  The  heavens  stand  open  :  we  arc  certain  of 
our  salvation.     Even   so  come,   Lord    Jesus!  —  The 

sence  of  Christ  in  the  earth  has  not  ceased  with 
is  ascension  ;  it  is  rather  established,  being  com- 
'4ned  with  His  session  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  — 
HEDINC.ER  .  —  Be  taitriful  tna  .nauscnous  n  t,nv  cull- 
Lag;  God  will  add  His  blessing  and  success.  —  If  be 
lievers  are  not  £.ble  to  see  Christ  with  their  eyes,  yet 
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they  feel  His  working  in  their  hearts  (proof  sufficient 
that  He  is  with  and  in  them). — OSIASDER:— Jesus  is 
to  the  present  day  with  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel. 
— When  the  spiritually  blind  are  enlightened,  the 
spiritually  dead  quickened,  the  <>piritiially  deaf  and 
dumb  made  to  hear  devoutly  ana  speak  piously,  the 
spiritually  lame  made  to  be  righteously  industrious 
and  active,  and  the  spiritually  leprous  are  cleansed 
from  sins,  these  are  greater  signs  and  wonders  than 
physical  changes. 

Lisco: — He  wished  to  depart  from  them  in  suoh 
a  way  that  they,  seeing  whither  He  had  gone,  could 
not  imagine  that  they  had  lost  Him :  rather  should 
the  thought  that  He  lived  and  was  in  heaven  be  ever 
present  to  them,  that  they  might  testify  courageously 
of  Him,  and  labor  for  Him,  as  though  they  had  Him 
by  their  side. — They  should  know  Christ  no  more 
after  the  fle&h  (2  Cor.  v.  10),  but  as  the  exalted  Son 
of  God,  whose  glorious  elevation  filled  them  wij1,.  *he 
most  blessed  hopes  and  opened  to  them  the  mos*, 
blessed  prospects. — BRAUXE  : — A  close  of  the  activity 
of  the  visible,  personal  Redeemer,  that  corresponds 
perfectly  with  the  beginning.  Not  more  mysterious 
than  the  birth  and  resurrection  of  the  Saviour  is  His 
ascension. — Christ,  having  conquered  death,  could 
not.  die,  and  so  ascended  to  heaven. — BPJEGER: — Pa. 
Ixviii.  19;  Eph.  iv.  8:  Christ,  to  manifest  His  vic 
tory  over  the  devil  and  his  angels,  returns  as  a  con 
queror  to  heaven,  Col.  iii.  1,  2 ;  Heb.  viii.  1.  —  W« 
are  the  subjects  of  the  Heavenly  (the  second  Adam), 
who  is  transforming  us  more  and  more  into  His  like 
ness. — BAUER: — Holy,  holy;  holy  is  the  Lord  vt 
hosts,  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  His  glorj. 
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PREFACE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  EDITOR. 


IT  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  the  author  of  this  Commentary  on  the  Gospc  of 
St.  Luke  to  the  American  Churches,  well  assured  that  his  name  will  soon  be  esteemed  and 
beloved  wherever  the  Anglo-American  edition  of  Dr.  Lange's  Commentary  is  known. 

Dr.  JCHN  JAMES  VAN  OOSTERZEE  was  born  at  Rotterdam,  Holland,  in  1817,  and  brought 
up  in  the  faith  of  the  Reformed  Church.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Utrecht,  and  com 
menced  his  theological  career  in  1840,  with  an  able  Latin  dissertation  De  Jesu  e  mrgine  Maria 
nato,  in  defence  of  the  gospel  history  against  the  mytho-poetical  hypothesis  of  Strauss.  He 
labored  as  pastor  first  at  Eemnes,  and  at  Alkmaar,  and  since  1844  in  the  principal  church 
of  Rotterdam,  where  he  continued  eighteen  years.*  In  1862  he  was  called  to  his  alma  mater, 
as  Professor  of  Theology.  He  opened  his  lectures  in  Utrecht  with  an  apologetic  oration  De 
sceptieismo  Jiodiernis  theologis  caute  vitando,  1863. 

Dr.  van  Oosterzee  is  generally  considered  as  the  ablest  pulpit  orator  and  divine  of  the 
evangelical  school  in  Holland  now  living.  He  combines  genius,  learning,  and  piety.  He  is 
orthodox  and  conservative,  yet  liberal  and  progressive.  He  seems  to  be  as  fully  at  home  in 
the  modern  theology  of  Germany,  as  in  that  of  his  native  country.  To  his  attainments  in 
scientific  theology  he  adds  a  general  literary  culture  and  fine  poetical  taste. 

It  is  as  pulpit  orator  that  he  first  acquired  a  brilliant  and  solid  fame.  He  has  been  com 
pared  to  Adolph  Monod,  in  his  more  calm  and  matured  days,  when  he  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  Evangelical  Protestant  pulpit  of  Paris  and  of  France.  His  sermons  on  Moses,  on  the 
seven  churches  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  other  portions  of  Scripture  passed  through  several  edi 
tions  and  some  of  them  have  been  translated  into  the  German  language.  He  was  selected  as 
the  orator  of  the  festival  of  the  Independence  of  the  Netherlands,  where  he  delivered  in  the 
Willems  Park  at  Hague,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court,  an  eloquent  and  stirring  dis 
course  under  the  title  De  eerste  steen  (The first  stone). 

In  midst  of  his  labors  as  preacher  and  pastor,  he  prepared  a  number  of  learned  works 
•which  gave  him  an  equal  prominence  among  his  countrymen  as  a  divine.  His  principal  con 
tributions  to  theological  science  are  a  Life  of  JesusJ  which  is  mainly  historical  and  apolo- 

*  There  I  made  his  personal  acquaintance  in  1854,  and  kept  up  some  literary  correspondence  with  t'm  since.  I  hop* 
to  see  Dr.  van  Oosterzee  and  Dr.  Lan:*e  apain  during  this  summer. 

t  Lr.ven  van  Jesus,  firet  published  in  1846-1851,  in  3  vola. ;  second  edition,  1863-1866. 
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getic ;  a  Christology,  or  Manual  for  Christians  w7to  desire  to  know  in  whom  they  lelieve,  -which 
is  exegetical  and  doctrinal ;  *  and  Commentaries  on  several  books  of  the  New  Testament,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  presently.  These  and  other  works  involved  him  in  controversies  with 
Dr.  Opzoomer  and  Professor  Scholten  of  Leyden,  which  bear  a  part  in  the  conflict  now  going 
on  in  Holland  between  supernaturalism  and  rationalism.  He  also  founded  and  edited,  in 
connection  with  Professor  Doedes,  the  Dutch  Annals  of  Scientific  Theology  from  1843-1856. 
His  essays  on  Schiller  and  Goethe,  and  similar  subjects,  prove  his  varied  culture  and  deep 
interest  in  the  progress  of  general  literature  and  art. 

The  merits  of  our  author  have  secured  him  a  place  in  several  literary  societies,  and  also 
the  decoration  of  the  order  of  the  Dutch  Lion,  and  the  Swedish  order  of  the  Pole-star. 

It  was  a  happy  idea  of  Dr.  Lange  to  associate  so  distinguished  a  scholar  with  his  com. 
preheusive  Commentary,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  enterprise  in  1857.  He  could  hardly 
have  found,  even  in  Germany,  a  co-laborer  who  combines  in  a  higher  degree  all  the  necessary 
theoretical  and  practical  qualifications  for  a  theologico-homiletical  exposition  of  the  Word 
of  God,  and  who  could  more  fully  enter  into  the  peculiar  spirit  and  aim  of  this  work.  Dr. 
van  Oostcrzee  may  be  called  the  Lange  of  Holland.  He  is  almost  as  genial,  fresh,  and  sug 
gestive  as  his  German  friend,  in  hearty  sympathy  with  his  christologico-theological  stand 
point,  and  philosophico-poetic  tastes,  and  equally  prepared  by  previous  studies  for  the  task 
of  a  commentator.  If  he  is  less  original,  profound,  and  fertile  in  ideas,  he  compensates  for  it 
by  a  greater  degree  of  sobriety,  which  will  make  him  all  the  more  acceptable  to  the  practical 
common-sense  of  the  Anglo-American  mind.  His  style  is  clear  and  natural,  and  makes  the 
translation  an  easy  and  agreeable  task,  compared  with  the  translation  of  Lange's  poetic  flights 
and  transcendent  speculations.  The  Dutch  mind  stands  midway  between  the  German  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon. 

Dr.  van  Oosterzee  has  already  contributed  several  parts  to  Dr.  Lange's  BibelwerTc,  which 
are  undoubtedly  among  the  very  best,  viz.,  Commentaries  on  the  Gospel  of  LuTce,  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  and  the  Doctrinal  and  Homiletical  Sections  to  the  Commen 
tary  on  the  Epistle  of  Jamcs.\ 

The  first  edition  of  the  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Luke  appeared  in  1859,  and  was 
translated  by  Miss  Sophia  Taylor  for  Clark's  Foreign  Theological  Library  at  Edinburgh,  in  two 
volumes,  1862-'63.  The  second,  revised  and  improved,  edition  was  published  in  1861,  and 
from  this  the  present  American  translation  was  prepared,  without  change  or  omission,  but 
with  considerable  additions  original  and  selected,  according  to  the  plan  which  is  laid  down  in 
the  Preface  to  the  first  volume.  I  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Miss  Taylor  for  assist 
ance  derived  from  her  translation  to  the  close  of  the  third  chapter. 

*  Chriftoloyie,  een  Tiancfl>oek  voor  CJiristenen  die  wettn  wiUen  in  wien  tfj  yelovm,  Rotterdam,  1855-1861,  also  in  3  vol. 
nines.  Tho  first  part  disciisses  the  Christology  of  the  Old  Testament;  the  second  that  of  the  New;  the  third  states  (he 
results  and  forms  a  complete  work  in  itself,  describing  the  Son  of  God  before  His  incarnation,  the  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh, 
and  the  Son  of  God  in  glory.  The  third  psrt  has  been  translated  into  the  German  by  F.  Meyering  under  the  title :  Dat 
did  Cliristi  noch  der  Schrifl.  Hamburg,  18C4.  It  is  well  worthy  of  an  English  translation.  Dr.  van  Oosterzee  wrote  also 
a  reply  to  Kenan's  Vie  de  Jesus,  under  the  title :  History  or  Romance  t  It  was  translated  from  the  Dutch  into  the  German 
and  published  at  Hamburg,  1864,  and  republished  by  the  Am.  Tract  Society,  N.  Y.  18G5. 

t  The  Pastoral  Epistles  in  the  Anglo-American  edition  of  Lanrrc's  Commentary  have  been  assigned  to  Prof.  Dr.  DAT, 
of  Lane  Theol.  Seminary,  Ohio  (who  knows  Dr.  van  Oostorzec  per^-onally,  and  is  acquainted  with  the  Dutch  language  and 
literature);  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  to  Prof.  Dr.  HACKETT,  of  the  Thcol.  Seminary  at  Xewton  Centre,  Mass.,  and  the 
Epistle  of  James  to  the  Eev.  J.  MOMBERT,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  All  these  translations  will  probably  be  finished  during  the 
present  year  or  in  18G8.— (P.  S.— Owing  to  the  removal  of  Prof.  Day  to  Yale  College,  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  have  sine* 
been  assumed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  ED.  A.  WASHBURN,  of  New  York.] 
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It  was  my  intention  to  prepare  the  whole  Gospel  of  Luke  alone.  But  owing  to  pressing 
engagements,  and  a  proposed  voyage  to  Europe  during  this  summer,  I  have  secured  the  co 
operation  of  a  competent  assistant,  the  Rev.  CHARLES  C.  STARBUCK,  of  New  York,  who  is 
vigorously  engaged  in  the  work,  with  the  help  of  the  same  literary  apparatus,  and  the  same 
study  in  the  valuable  exegetical  library  of  the  American  Bible  Union. 

For  the  Introduction  and  the  first  three  chapters  I  am  alone  responsible. 

The  department  of  textual  criticism — the  most  difficult  and  laborious,  though  perhaps 
the  least  grateful  task  of  the  American  editor— is  wholly  new,  and  hence  enclosed  in  brackets. 
As  the  esteemed  author  notices  very  few  readings  in  the  first  three  chapters,  and  never  refers 
to  the  English  version,  it  was  deemed  unnecessary  to  retain  them  separately  and  thus  to 
multiply  brackets  and  initials.  In  these  additions,  as  in  the  volume  on  Matthew,  full  use  has 
been  made  of  the  Sinaitic  Manuscript,  and  the  latest  discoveries  and  researches  in  the  depart 
ment  of  Biblical  criticism. 

From  the  author's  Exegetical  Notes  I  have  in  several  important  instances  freely  and  fully 
expressed  my  dissent,  e.  g.,  from  his  solution  of  the  census  difficulty,  ch.  ii.  3  (pp.  30,  32),  his 
exposition  of  the  angelic  hymn,  ii.  14  (pp.  38,  39),  and  his  view  of  the  dove  at  the  baptism 
of  Christ,  iii.  22  (p.  58). 

But  these  differences  of  opinion  do  not  affect  the  unity  of  faith  or  at  all  diminish  my 
admiration  of  the  author.  His  book  is  sound,  evangelical,  fresh  and  interesting  as  few  com 
mentaries  are.  He  has  a  happy  tact  in  steering  at  equal  distance  from  learned  pedantry  and 
unscholarly  popularity,  from  tedious  prolixity  and  cursory  brevity.  In  the  horniletical  sec 
tions  he  shows  rare  talent  and  experience  as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  very  properly  confines  him- 
Belf  to  brief  hints  or  finger-boards  to  the  inexhaustible  mines  of  Scripture  truth  and  comfort, 
leaving  the  reader  to  explore  them  and  to  work  up  the  precious  ore  for  practical  use. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  publicly  expressing  my  profound  gratitude  for  the  hearty  and 
even  enthusiastic  welcome  with  which  the  first  volume  of  this  Commentary  has  been  greeted 
in  all  the  evangelical  churches  of  America.  Dr.  Lange  also  expressed  himself  highly  gratified 
with  the  plan  and  outfit  of  the  American  edition.  I  take  the  liberty  of  translating  an  extract 
from  a  letter  of  March  9,  1865.  "  In  your  brilliant  sketch,"  he  wrote  to  me,  "  I  could  hardly 
recognize  the  aged  worker  whom  you  have  so  leniently  described  ;  nor  could  I  identify  your 
stately  Matthew  with  the  humble  German  original;  excepting,  of  course,  the  faithfulness  and 
reliableness  of  your  reproduction  of  the  original  text,  in  which  I  knew  from  the  start  you  would 
fully  satisfy  every  reasonable  demand.  As  an  author,  I  am  thankful  for  the  honor  thus  con 
ferred  upon  me  ;  as  a  Christian,  I  rejoice  in  the  furtherance  of  a  work  which  has  been  owned 
and  blessed  by  the  Lord." 

This  success,  which  far  surpasses  the  expectations  of  the  editor  and  his  co-laborers,  will 
only  increase  their  zeal  and  energy  in  the  prosecution  of  their  noble  work.  It  is  their  aim  to 
prepare,  on  an  evangelical  catholic  basis,  the  very  best  Commentary  for  practical  use  which' 
the  combined  scholarship  and  piety  of  Europe  and  America  can  produce. 

From  God  must  come  the  strength,  and  to  Him  shall  be  the  praise. 

PHILIP  SCHAFF. 

BIBLE  HOUSE,  NETI  YORK,  June  10,  1865. 
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[SINCE  the  above  was  set  in  type,  I  spent  some  happy  days  of  last  summer  and  autumn 
with  my  esteemed  friend,  Dr.  Lange,  at  Bonn,  on  the  charming  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  delight 
ful  spiritual  communion,  as  also  with  several  of  his  co-laborers  in  the  Bibelwerlc,  and  with  hit 
'ntelligent  publisher,  Mr.  Klasing  at  Bielefeld,  all  of  whom  feel  deeply  interested  in  the  Eng 
ish  reproduction  of  their  work  for  the  American  churches.  I  regret  that  I  was  unable  tc 
follow  the  urgent  invitation  of  Dr.  van  Oosterzee  to  pay  him  a  visit  at  his'  summer  residence 
in  Holland,  but  I  submitted  to  him  the  preface  and  the  proof-sheets  of  the  first  three  chapters, 
which  met  his  cordial  approval.  Dr.  Lange  wrote  to  me  since,  that  my  visit  to  Germany  had 
inspired  him  and  his  associates  with  fresh  courage  and  zeal  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
Commentary,  and  that  most  of  the  Old  Testament  books  are  now  distributed  among  sound 
and  able  divines,  although  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  the  whole  will  be  completed.  As  for 
the  American  edition  I  can  only  say  that  nearly  all  the  parts  published  in  German  are  already 
taken  in  hand,  and  several  of  them  are  approaching  completion.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  the  Book  of  Genesis  will  probably  be  published  before  the  close  of 
this  year. 

P.  S. 

NEW  YORK,  February  17,  1866.] 


AT  the  request  of  my  honored  friend,  Dr.  SCHAFP,  I  consented  to  continue  the  Commentary 
on  Luke,  which  is  now  happily  brought  to  a  close.  I  did  this  with  reluctance,  being  sensible 
to  what  disadvantage  the  bulk  of  the  translation,  with  its  comparative  meagreness  of  illustra 
tive  addition,  would  appear  by  the  side  of  the  first  three  chapters,  enriched  as  these  are  with 
the  affluence  of  annotation  which  the  studies  of  many  years  have  enabled  the  Editor  to  add. 
I  have  been  fortunate,  however,  in  being  admitted,  through  the  great  kindness  of  the  officers 
of  the  American  Bible  Union,  to  the  free  use  of  their  admirable  library,  of  which  I  have 
availed  myself  especially  in  the  Notes  on  the  Text,  as  the  comparative  fulness  of  these  will 
show.  These  have  also  been  compared  with  the  Codex  Sinaiticus  throughout,  which  had  not 
been  published  when  the  original  appeared. 

The  notes  on  the  other  parts  of  the  work,  though  reasonably  numerous,  will  usually  be 
found  brief,  as,  from  the  prevailing  soundness  and  judiciousness  of  Dr.  VAN  OOSTKRZKE'S  own 
discussions,  I  found  but  little  occasion  for  enlarging.  In  those  which  have  been  added,  the 
names  of  BLEEK,  MEYER,  and  ALFORD  appear  most  frequently,  the  two  former  because  of  their 
high  eminence  in  Biblical  science,  the  latter  because  of  his  special  relation  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
student  of  the  gospels. 

A  great  many  modifications  of  the  Common  Version  have  been  made,  but  solely  with  a 
view  to  critical  exactness,  and,  therefore,  with  no  particular  regard  to  diction.  No  archaisms 
or  points  of  style  have  been  touched  which  were  not  supposed  to  obscure  the  sense. 

The  Revised  Version  of  the  American  Bible  Union  in  its  final  form  was  not  published  till 
the  Commentary  was  about  half  printed.  Several  corrections  have  been  adopted  from  it,  and 
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a  good  many  are  common  to  both  works,  being  such  as  are  naturally  suggested  by  an  effort  to 
gain  critical  clearness. 

Nothing  whatever  has  been  retrenched  from  the  original  except  some  mere  references  to 
German  writers  of  little  note,  whose  works  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  those  who  read 
only  English  will  never  see.  But  every  thought,  it  has  been  my  aim  to  retain. 
^  The  translation  of  my  portion  is  an  entirely  new  one.  There  is,  indeed,  an  Edinburgh 
translation,  but  I  have  not  even  seen  it,  and  have  not,  at  first  or  second  hand,  :nade  any  use 
whatever  of  it.  The  great  simplicity  and  peculiar  agreeableness  of  Dr.  VAN  OOSTERZEE'S 
style  has  rendered  the  work  of  translation  a  comparatively  easy  and  exceedingly  pleasant  one. 
The  remarks  of  Dr.  SCHAFF,  made  above,  as  to  the  character  of  the  Dutch  mind,  as  mediating 
between  the  German  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  will  be  found,  I  think,  fully  borne  out  by  the 
character  of  this  Commentary.  While  thoroughly  familiar  both  with  the  results  and  with  the 
processes  of  German  criticism,  the  author  judges  them  all  with  that  sober  simplicity  which  we 
are  disposed  to  claim  as  a  main  characteristic  of  our  own  race.  The  work,  however,  shows 
abundantly  that  sobriety  and  simplicity  do  not  necessarily  mean  dryness,  for  it  is  pervaded  by 
a  genial  glow,  rising  not  unfrequently  into  a  rich  eloquence,  worthy  of  the  first  living  preacher 
of  Holland.  It  has  been  a  progress  of  no  common  pleasure  and  spiritual  profit,  guided  by 
him,  to  accompany  the  GODMAN  through  all  the  stages  of  His  wondrous  life,  as  laid  out  before 
us  in  the  less  methodical,  but  free  and  rich  delineation  of  St.  Luke,  from  the  Baptism  to  the 
day  when,  having  passed  through  the  grave  and  gate  of  death  to  His  joyful  resurrection,  He 
crowns  His  patient  training  of  the  disciples  whom  He  had  chosen  by  His  last  great  charge, 
and  is  then  taken  up  to  sit  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  leaving  them  full  of  joyful  adoration, 
and  ready  for  the  coming  of  the  Paraclete.  Seeing  that  in  our  day  the  affections  of  believers, 
and  the  defence  of  the  faith  are  both  gathering  more  closely  around  the  person  of  our  Lord, 
those  render  the  most  eminent  service  who  enable  us  most  clearly  to  behold  His  image  in  the 
fulness  of  His  theanthropic  love  and  majesty.  To  this  clearer  vision  of  our  Redeemer,  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  present  Commentary  will  contribute  in  no  mean  measure,  and  with  a  living 
force  derived  from  the  author's  experiences  as  a  Christian  preacher,  whose  work  is  so  much 
more  nearly  like  that  of  our  Lord  than  the  work  of  the  merely  critical  scholar. 

In  conclusion,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  my  friend,  the  Rev. 
JAMES  B.  HAMMOND,  who  acted  as  my  amanuensis,  and  whose  intellectual  sympathy  with  the 
work  rendered  his  services  of  a  much  more  than  merely  mechanical  value.^ 

CHARLES  C.  STARBUCK. 

NEW  YORK,  February  19,  1866. 


THE  AUTHOR'S  PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION 


IT  was  at  the  commencement  of  last  year  that  my  esteemed  friend  Dr.  J.  P.  LANGE  com 
municated  to  me  the  plan  of  his  Theological  and  Homiletical  Commentary,  and,  at  the  sam« 
time,  expressed  the  wish,  which  surprised  as  much  as  it  honored  me,  that  I  should  take  part 
with  him  in  this  work,  by  furnishing  a  Commentary  on  one  of  the  Gospels.     It  will  not  seem, 
surprising  that  I  did  not  give  my  consent  to  this  proposal  till  after  much  delay.     When  I 
considered,  on  the  one  hand,  my  numerous  professional  engagements  and  other  occupations ; 
on  the  other,  the  measure  of  my  ability ;  I  felt  that  I  would  rather  see  so  important  a  work 
in  other  hands.    When  I  remembered  that  I  had  been  hitherto  accustomed  to  learn  from  so 
many  excellent  German  theologians,  I  could  not  quickly  familiarize  myself  with  the  idea  of 
becoming  their  fellow-laborer,  and  in  this  wrork  even  one  of  their  leaders.     And,  finally,  when 
I  surveyed  the  peculiar  difficulties  under  which  every  author  must  labor,  in  appearing  before 
a  public  for  the  most  part  unknown  to  him,  I  felt,  notwithstanding  the  favorable  reception 
which  some  of  my  translated  writings  have  met  with  abroad,  almost  constrained  to  return  a 
negative  answer.     On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  was  something  very  attractive  to  me  in 
the  plan  of  this  Commentary.     The  thought  of  being  associated  in  a  work  with  a  theologian 
whom  I  so  highly  esteem  as  Dr.  LANGE,  and  with  others  of  a  kindred  spirit,  and  of  thus  dis 
charging  a  portion  of  the  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  rich  instruction  I  had  derived  from  their 
writings,  possessed  unusual  interest.     The  opportunity  offered  me  of  being  useful  in  another 
and  more  extensive  manner  than  I  could  hope  for  in  my  immediate  neighborhood,  seemed  to 
me  an  evident  indication  from  the  Lord  of  the  church,  which  I  felt  I  must  by  no  means  leave 
unheeded.    The  difficulty  concerning  the  language  was  soon  removed  with  the  help  of  friends 
who  are  thoroughly  masters  of  the  German,  so  that  I  need  not  fear  the  application  of  the  old 
adage  to  my  work :  His  ergo  ~barbarm  sum,  quia  non  intelligor  olli.     Besides,  as  I  wrote  here 
for  foreign  divines  and  ministers,  I  was  at  liberty  to  make  such  selections  from  my  Dutch 
writings  as  seemed  to  me  useful  and  necessary  for  the  purpose,     I  therefore  took  courage 
to  put  my  hand  to  the  plough,  without  further  hesitation ;   and  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
presenting  to  the  friends  of  Dr.  LANGE'S  B'tbelicerlc  the  fruit  of  the  comparatively  few,  and 
frequently  interrupted,  leisure  hours  which  my  professional  occupations  allowed  me. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  on  the  manner  in 
Which  I  have  performed  my  share  of  this  great  and  noble  undertaking.    It  is  obvious  that, 
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for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  uniformity  which  was  on  all  accounts  desirable,  the  plan  and 
arrangement  of  my  work  should  be  strictly  prescribed  to  me,  both  by  the  prospectus  which 
first  appeared,  and  by  the  subsequently  published  Commentary  on  Matthew.  Even  if  it  had 
been  my  opinion  that  a  different  arrangement  of  the  material  was  preferable,  it  was  my  duty 
,to  remember  that  I  was  not  called  upon  to  execute  a  building  of  my  own,  but  only  to  furnish 
a  stone  towards  the  completion  of  an  edifice  already  planned  and  partly  reared  by  others.  It 
need  scarcely  be  mentioned,  also,  that  in  writing  on  Luke's  Gospel,  I  was  obliged  continually 
to  have  regard  to  what  had  already  been  said  in  the  Commentaries  on  Matthew  and  Mark. 
It  was  desirable  to  avoid  repetitions  as  much  as  possible,  especially  with  respect  to  exegetical 
and  archaeological  matters ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  I  wished  to  make  my  work  on  Luke 
something  more  than  a  mere  appendix  to  those  on  Matthew  and  Mark.  It  will  then  be 
believed,  without  further  explanations,  that  it  was  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  avoid  both 
Scylla  and  Cbarybdis;  and  that  a  glance  at  the  copiousness  of  the  ideas  developed  in  tho 
treatment  of  the  parallel  passages  in  the  two  first  Evangelists,  could  not  fail  to  convince  me 
that  the  commentator  on  the  third  would  have  a  difficult  position  to  occupy.  The  attempt, 
however,  had  to  be  made,  to  say  again  that  which  should  be,  in  the  main  points,  the  same  in 
a  different  manner ;  and  I  shall  rejoice  if  competent  judges  can  testify,  that  a  comparison  of 
my  work  on  Luke  with  Dr.  LANGE'S  on  Matthew  and  Marie  presented  them  with  neither  a 
mere  echo  nor  a  jarring  discord. 

In  the  translation  of  the  text,  I  adhered  generally  to  Luther's  version  except  where  accu 
racy  and  clearness  justified  an  alteration.  This  modesty,  with  regard  to  the  master-work  of 
the  hero  of  the  Reformation,  may  be  expected  from  a  foreigner  who  feels  no  calling  to  produce 
a  radical  reform  in  this  department.  As  regards  the  varietas  lectionum,  I  have  only  noticed 
those  readings  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  translation  and  exposition.  The  character  of  the 
exegesis  has  been  accommodated  to  its  homiletical  purpose.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  have  been 
difficult  to  produce  a  more  extensive  apparatus  of  theological  learning ;  but,  mindful  of  the 
task  imposed  upon  me,  of  writing  chiefly  for  practical  theologians  and  clergymen,  I  thought 
I  should  best  satisfy  this  condition  by  giving  a  more  historical  and  psychological,  than  a 
philological,  character  to  my  exposition,  and  by  caring  more  about  clear  explanations  of 
things,  than  extensive  explanations  of  words.  Among  ancient  expositors,  I  have  chiefly  con 
sulted  CALVIN  and  BENGEL  ;  among  moderns,  DE  WETTE,  STIER,  and  METER  ;  and  even  where 
I  have  felt  obliged  to  differ  from  them,  I  have  found  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  service 
done  to  the  exposition  of  the  Gospel  by  these  celebrated  men.  In  the  division  entitled  "  Lead 
ing  Doctrinal  and  Ethical  Thoughts,"  I  have  endeavored  to  penetrate  somewhat  more  deeply 
into  the  nature  of  events  than  was  possible  in  the  "  Exegetical  and  Critical  Notes  ;  "  and,  here 
and  there  where  it  seemed  necessary,  to  bring  forth  the  apologetic  element  which,  in  a  work 
like  the  present,  intended  for  so  many  different  hands,  ought  never  to  be  wholly  wanting.  In 
this  part,  and  also  in  the  "  Homiletical  Hints"  I  have  had  respect  not  only  to  the  rich  stores  of 
German  literature,  but  also,  occasionally,  to  the  productions  of  other  countries,  and  especially 
to  the  theologians  and  preachers  of  my  own,  and  the  creations  of  sacred  art. 

If  aught  useful  or  profitable  should  be  found  in  this  division  of  the  Bibelwerk,  part  at  least 
of  the  thanks  is  due  to  the  revered  Editor,  who  not  only  encouraged  me  to  venture  upon  this 
work,  but,  with  true  liberality,  neither  wished  nor  required  me  to  withdraw  or  to  modify  my 
views  of  certain  passages,  where  they  did  not  coincide  with  his  own.  This  state  of  affairs  ig 
Indeed  attended  with  this  inconvenience,  that  I  am  entirely  responsible  for  my  own  work, 
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with  all  its  faults  and  defects.  ...  I  could  say  much,  on  the  great  distance  —  greater 
perhaps  on  this  occasion  than  ever  —  which  I  find  between  my  performance  and  my  own  ideal. 
But  it  is  needless  to  increase  this  sufficiently  lengthy  book  by  a  long  preface.  The  work  must 
speak  for  itself  ;  and  if  I  have  anywhere  contributed  merely  combustible  material  to  the  great 
temple,  I  could  not  myself  wish  that  it  should  stand  the  fire. 

The  views  concerning  the  person  of  our  Lord,  and  the  divine  authority  of  the  written 
^ord,  on  which  this  Commentary  on  Luke  is  based,  and  which  I  hope  are  brought  forward 
with  mildness  and  dignity,  will  perhaps  find  more  echo  in  the  German  than  in  the  Dutch 
Church  and  theology.  But  what  does  it  matter  to  their  defenders,  whether  the  majority  or 
the  minority  of  the  moment  be  on  their  side,  so  long  as  they  are  conscious  of  serving  the 
cause  of  truth,  and  of  always  finding  a  response  in  many  hearts  and  consciences  ?  May  this 
be  at  least  the  case  in  the  circle  for  which  this  work  is  more  immediately  intended  :  the 
Author  would  then,  perhaps,  feel  encouraged,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  Editor,  to 
undertake  another  portion  of  this  Commentary  ;  the  success  of  which  will  be  best  promoted 
by  the  concurrence  of  a  select  number  of  like-minded  fellow-laborers.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
however,  he  does  not  regret  the  many  precious  hours  devoted  to  this  difficult,  but  very 
attractive  task.  Spiritual  intercourse  with  the  Gospel  of  perfect  humanity  has  a  peculiar 
worth  in  days  when,  on  the  one  hand,  so  many  look  upon  humanity  and  Christianity  as  in 
irreconcilable  opposition,  while  others  again  believe  that  if  humanity  is  to  attain  its  highest 
perfection,  Christianity  must  be  shorn  of  its  special  characteristics,  and  Christ  of  His  super 
human  dignity.  May  this  work,  then,  be  the  means  of  bringing  many  to  a  higher  appreciation 
and  more  profitable  distribution  of  the  treasures  hidden  in  the  third  Gospel  ;  and  may  the 
Kpla-ts  of  Him  of  whom  Luke  testified,  be  a  icpl<ns  far)s  KOI  Sofrs  for  my  work. 


J.  J.  VAN  OOSTERZEE. 
BOTTKKDAM,  November,  1858. 


FROM  THE  PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


WHEN,  a  few  months  ago,  I  was  informed  by  the  esteemed  publisher  of  the  Bibelwcrlc  that 
a  new  edition  of  my  Luke  was  called  for,  I  felt  equally  surprised  and  rejoiced.  As  a  stran 
ger  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  theological  world  of  Germany,  I  could  hardly  expect  to  be  so 
favorably  received  and  even  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship.  I  embrace  this  opportunity 
to  return  my  hearty  thanks  for  the  many  kind  and  cheering  words  expressed  to  me  from  near 
and  far,  both  privately,  and  by  older  and  younger  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and  in  public 
notices.  I  feel  especially  indebted  to  an  unknown  reviewer  in  the  monthly  journal :  The  News 
of  the  Churches,  and  Journal  of  Missions,  for  March,  1860,  for  the  manner  and  spirit  in  which 
he  directed  the  attention  of  England  and  Scotland  to  this  book.  I  would  have  been  still 
more  gratified,  if  the  criticism  had  been  as  thorough  and  searching  as  it  was  encouraging.  I 
regret  to  say  that  the  author  of  the  notice  in  RUDELBACH  and  GUERICKE'S  Zeitschrift  fur 
Lutherische  TJieologie  for  1860,  p.  499  sqq.,  raises  a  number  of  objections  without  having  more 
than  superficially  glanced  at  the  work ;  at  least,  he  charges  me  with  views  directly  opposed 
to  those  which  I  have  expressly  stated  in  more  than  one  place,  and  he  even  doubts  my  full 
faith  in  the  true  Divinity  of  the  Saviour,  simply  because  I  call  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  the  Gospel 
of  the  purest  humanity !  .  .  . 

The  time  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition  was  too  short  to  allow  of  a  thorough 
reconstruction  of  the  work,  especially  since  I  was  occupied  at  the  same  time  with  the  prepara 
tion  of  a  commentary  on  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  on  Philemon  for  the  Bibelicerlc.  I  confined 
myself  to  improvements  in  style  and  expression ;  I  added  what  was  neglected,  and  removed 
defects  which,  in  my  own  opinion,  as  well  as  in  the  opinion  of  others,  clung  to  the  first  edi 
tion.  The  careful  reader  will  find  on  many  pages  the  traces  of  a  zealously  improving  hand, 
and  the  word  "  revised,"  on  the  title-page,  is  by  no  means  merely  an  ornamentum  tituli.  For 
•whatever  defects  still  remain,  I  ask  anew  the  indulgence  of  the  reader,  and  commend  my 
JLulce,  in  his  further  journeys,  humbly  to  the  blessing  of  Him  who  guides  and  directs  with  Ilia 
wisdom,  not  only  the  events  of  our  life,  but  also  our  writings. 

J.  J.  VAN  OOSTERZEE. 

ROTTERDAM,  February,  1861. 


ra. 
THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  LUKE; 

OB, 

THE   GOSPEL    OF   UNITEESAL  -HUMANITY 

(SYMBOLIZED  BY  THE  IMAGE  OF  MAN.) 


[Tire  COLLECT  :  Almighty  Got!,  who  calledst  Luke  tho  physician,  whose  praise  is  in  the  gospel,  to  be  an  Evangelist  and 
physician  of  the  soul  :  may  it  please  Thee,  that,  by  the  wholesome  medicines  of  the  doctrine,  delivered  by  him.  all  the 
diseases  of  our  souls  may  be  healed;  through  the  merits  of  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen.— From  The  Book 
qf  Common  Prayer  (Collect  for  St.  Luke's  Day).— P.  S.] 


INTRODUCTION. 


§  1.    LT7KE    THE    EVANGELIST. 

CONCERNING  the  person  and  history  of  the  third  Evangelist  we  know  little  that  is  perfectly 
certain.  From  the  Epistles  of  Paul  we  learn  that  he  held  a  conspicuous  rank  among  the  friends 
and  fellow-laborers  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  (Philemon  24;  2  Tim.  iv.  11).  He  is 
expressly  distinguished  (Col.  iv.  14)  from  the  brethren  who  were  of  the  circumcision  (vers.  10, 
11),  and  was  therefore  a  Christian  of  Gentile  extraction;  having,  probably,  been  first  a  prose- 
.yte  to  the  Jewish  religion,*  and  afterward  a  convert  to  the  faith  of  Christ.  According  to 
Eusebius  [H.  E.  iii.  4]  and  Jerome  he  was  born  at  Antioch  in  Syria ;  t  this  tradition  rests  on  no 
evidence,  but  is  preferable,  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  to  all  other  conjectures  concerning  his 
origin.  Perhaps  it  was  there  that  he  became  acquainted  with  Paul,  and  associated  himself 
with  that  Apostle ;  at  least  it  is  not  proved  that  the  view  of  Eusebius  arose  simply  from  an 
erroneous  inference  from  Acts  xiii.  1.  J  His  Greek  education  and  learning  are  apparent  from 
the  philological  excellence  of  his  writings.  According  to  Col.  iv.  14,  his  original  avocation 

*  [The  author  must  mean  a  ha  //-proselyte,  or  proselyte  of  the  gate,  who  embraced  only  the  moral  law  and  the  Mes 
sianic  hopes  of  Judaism,  as  distinct  from  the/utt  proselytes,  or  proselytes  of  righteousness,  who  conformed  to  the  ceremo 
nial  law  also,  and  were  generally  more  bigoted  than  native  Jews.  Some  regard  Luke  as  a  Hellenist  or  a  Greek  Jew  (ag 
distinct  from  the  Hebrews  proper),  and  thus  account  for  his  pure  Greek  style  and  liberal  views.  But  the  comparison  of 
Col.  iv.  14  with  ver.  11  favors  the  conclusion  that  he  was  uncircumcised,  since  Paul  does  not  mention  him  among  his  com 
panions  eic  ircpiTOfijjs.  Dr.  Lange,  in  his  Lift  of  Jesus  (i.  p.  252,  German  ed.),  ingeniously  supposes,  though  without 
proof,  that  Luke  was  one  of  the  Greeks  who  visited  the  Saviour  shortly  before  the  crucifixion,  John  xii.  20,  and  one  of  tho 
two  disciples  of  Emmaus,  Luke  xxiv.  13. — P.  S.] 

t  [Jerome,  in  his  short  but  interesting  sketch  of  Luke,  in  his  Liber  de  viris  iUustribus,  cap.  vii. :  Lucas  medicus  Anti- 
ocliensis,  ut  ejus  scripta  indicant,  Grseci  sermonis  non  ignarus  fuit,  scctalor  apostoli  Pauli,  el  omnis  peregrinations  ejus 
tomes,  etc.— P.  S.] 

i  [By  confounding  Luke  with  AOVKIOS  6  Kupiji/olo*,  Lucius  of  Cyrene.    The  name  Lucas  may  bo  a  contraction  of  I,uca- 
nt«,  or  even  Lucilius,  but  not  of  Lucius .— P.  S.] 
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was  that  of  a  physician.*  It  lias  been  often  supposed,  bnt  cannot  be  proven,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  seventy  disciples,  and  one  of  the  two  travellers  to  Einmaus,  whose  history  he  has  so 
touchingly  narrated.  It  Is  at  Troas  that  we  first  find  him  in  company  with  St.  Paul  (Acts  xvi. 
10).  He  accompanied  him  thence  to  Pliilippi,  where  he  seems  to  have  remained  during  the 
second  sojourn  of  the  Apostle  at  Corinth.  lie  afterward  again  travelled  with  Paul  to  Jerusa 
lem  (xx.  5,  6),  where  he  would  certainly  meet  with  James  and  the  elders  of  the  Churelj  (xxi. 
18),  and  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  personal  intercourse  with  the  first  witnesses  of  the  life 
and  resurrection  of  Christ.  And  since,  according  to  Acts  xxiv.  23,  free  access  was  allowed  to 
his  friends  during  Paul's  two  years'  imprisonment  in  Ctcsarea,  it  is  probable  that  Luke  remained 
near  him  during  this  interval.  He  afterward  accompanied  the  Apostle  to  Home  (Acts  xxvii. 
and  xxviii.),  undergoing  the  perils  of  his  shipwreck,  and,  according  to  2  Tim.  iv.  11,  sharing 
his  imprisonment,  a  few  months  before  his  martyrdom,  when  most  of  his  friends  had  forsaken 
him.  lie  has  been  supposed,  and  not  without  reason,  to  have  been  the  brother  "whose  praise 
was  in  the  gospel  throughout  all  the  churches,"  and  of  whom  it  is  said  (2  Cor.  viii.  18),  that 
he  was  sent  to  Corinth  with  Titus,  to  make  the  collection  there  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusa 
lem.  At  all  events,  he  was,  during  Paul's  life,  not  only  his  fellow-traveller,  but  also  his  fellow- 
laborer;  and  there  is  no  doubt  thnt  he  would  continue,  after  the  death  of  the  great  Apostle, 
to  be  both  zealous  and  active  in  the  cause  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

He  is  said  by  Epiphanius  to  have  preached  mainly  in  Gaul ;  and  by  Nicephorus,  to  have 
suffered  martyrdom  in  Greece,  where,  after  having  been  condemned  by  the  unbelievers  with 
out  even  the  form  of  a  trial,  he  was,  for  want  of  a  cross,  nailed  to  the  nearest  olive-tree,  in  the 
eightieth  or  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His  body  is  said  to  have  been  removed,  together 
with  the  remains  of  Andrew,  from  Achaia  to  Constantinople,  and  to  have  been  there  deposited 
in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Apostles,  by  the  Emperor  Constantine,  or  his  son  Constantius.t  All 
these  accounts,  however,  are  as  little  deserving  of  belief  as  the  very  recent  tradition,  that  he 
was  a  painter,  and  painted  the  portraits  of  our  Lord,  the  Virgin,  and  the  principal  Apostles. 
This  tradition,  however,  is  a  fact  in  a  higher  sense;  for  are  not  the  writings  of  Luke  truly 
pictures,  full  of  high  and  holy  art,  delighting  us  by  their  interesting  groups  and  animated  por 
traits  of  the  best  and  purest  of  men? 

The  Catholic  Church  dedicates  the  18th  of  October  to  the  memory  of  Luke,  assuming, 
on  insufficient  ground,  that  this  was  the  day  of  his  death.  The  Evangelical  Church  is  willing 
to  leave  untouched  the  curtain  which  conceals  the  cradle  and  grave  of  Luke,  in  order  to  con 
template,  with  more  undivided  attention,  the  precious  legacy  of  his  writings,  the  earliest  and 
most  important  of  which  we  are  now  about  to  consider. 

[LITERATURE. — On  the  person,  history,  and  writings  of  Luke  comp.  HIEEOXYMTTS  :  De  riris 
illustrious,  cap.  vii.  (torn.  ii.  pp.  826  and  827  in  Vallarsi's  edition  of  Jerome's  works);  WIXEE : 
Bill.  Bealwdrterbuch,  art.  Lul-as  (vol.  ii.  pp.  34,  35) ;  GUDER  :  art.  Lukas  in  Herzog's  Real-En' 
cyklopccdie  (vol.  viii.  p.  544  ff.) ;  WM.  SMITH'S  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  art.  LuJce  (vol.  ii.  p. 
150  ff.) ;  and  the  relevant  sections  in  the  Critical  Introductions  to  the  N.  T.  and  the  Commen 
taries  on  Luke. — P.  S.] 

5  2.    THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  LUKE. 

On  turning  from  the  reading  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark  to  that  of  Luke,  we 
are  conscious  of  receiving  a  very  peculiar  impression.  It  is  the  same  Gospel,  but  announced  in 
a  manner  quite  different  from  that  of  the  two  first  synoptical  Gospels.  Luke  gives  much  more 
than  Matthew  and  Mark:  witness  his  account  of  events  preceding  our  Lord's  birth  in  chs.  i. 

*  I  Jerome  (Episl.  ad  Paulinum)  says  of  Luke  :  Fuit  medicus,  et  pariler  omnia  verba  illius  animx  languerdis  sunt  medt 
einir.  Allusion  is  made  also  to  his  medical  profession  in  the  ancient  lines : 

Lucas,  Erangclii  et  medicina  munera  pandens, 

Arlibus  hinc,  ilhnc  religione,  valet: 
Ulilis  ille  labor,  per  quern  virere  tot  tetjri; 

Utilior,  per  quern  lot  didicert  mori! — P.  S.] 

t  [So  says  Jerome,  Lib.  de  viris  illustribus,  cap.  vii.  at  the  close :  Sfpullus  cst  Comlantinopoli,  ad  quam  urban  t>u«tw« 
Crnistanliri  anno,  ossa  ejus  cum  reliquiis  Andrex  apostoli  translala  sunt. — P.  8.] 
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and  ii.,  the  parables  in  clis.  xv.  and  xvi.,  and  many  other  singularia  Lucas;  and  even  where  hit 
facts  coincide  with  those  of  the  other  narratives,  he  relates  them  in  a  manner  of  his  own.  lie 
is  far  more  careful  than  Matthew  to  preserve  the  strict  order  of  events  0<o<)f£»}i),  and  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  a  history,  properly  so  called.  His  important  preface  (i.  1-4),  whicl 
is  written  in  pure  Greek,  implies  previous  diligent  investigation  of  the  various  sources  open  to 
him.  Ho  tells  us  that  many  had  already  attempted  (fntxtipijyav) — for  so  we  understand  his 
account — a  written  history  of  the  occurrences  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  They  had  endeavored  to 
take  for  their  guidance,  the  real  instructions  of  the  first  witnesses  for  Jesus,  the  Apostles,  fron 
whom  Luke  distinguishes  both  himself  and  them.  It  seems  very  improbable  that  Luke  is  here 
alluding  to  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark.*  lie  seems  rather  to  have  in  view  certain  lite 
rary  efforts  of  Christian  antiquity,  of  which  some  might  be  better  than  others;  but  among 
which  not  one  was,  in  his  opinion,  quite  satisfactory.  He,  at  least,  considers  them  inadequate 
for  the  "certainty"  (datfrdXda)  of  the  faith  of  Theophilus;  and  having  weighed  and  examined 
the  various  documents  to  which  he  had  access,  he  felt  himself  powerfully  impelled  to  under 
take  such  a  work  also,  and,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  improve  upon  the  accounts  of  his  prede 
cessors. 

The  third  Gospel  bears  the  plainest  traces  of  the  individuality  of  its  composer,  as  far  as  wo 
know  him  from  the  few  hints  of  the  Acts,  and  of  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  As  Luke  was  a  Chris 
tian  of  the  Gentiles,  his  work  bears  a  decidedly  universal  character  [i.  e.,  he  represents  Chris 
tianity  as  the  religion  for  the  whole  race,  and  for  all  societies,  classes,  and  conditions  of  men]. 
It  is  he  who  traces  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord,  not  to  Abraham  only,  as  Matthew,  but  to  Adam, 
and  cares  less  to  represent  the  Messiah  of  God  in  His  relation  to  Israel  than  in  His  relation  to 
all  mankind.  Is  he  represented  to  us  as  a  scientifically  educated  man,  living  in  the  polished 
city  of  Antioch,  which  Cicero  commends  t  as  a  sent  of  science  and  learning?  The  style  as  well 
as  the  contents  of  his  writings  plainly  show  that  Tie  was  not  brought  up  at  the  receipt  of  cus 
tom,  or  beside  the  nets  of  the  fisherman.  Again,  we  recognize  the  physician  (Col.  iv.  14)  by 
the  minute  accuracy  with  which  he  describes  certain  diseases,  and  find,  from  other  remarks, 
that  the  physician  was  at  the  same  time  an  excellent  psychologist.]:  Ch.  iv.  38 ;  xxii.  43,  44, 
and  51,  may  be  cited  as  proofs  of  the  former;  while  in  ch.  ix.  54-61 ;  xviii.  34;  xxiii.  12,  and 
xxiv.  41,  we  find  significant  hints  of  his  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  human  nature.  And,  last 
ly,  does  it  appear  from  the  Epistles  of  Paul  that  Luke  was  his  friend  and  fellow-traveller?  No 
other  Gospel  bears  such  visible  traces  of  the  genuine  Pauline  spirit.  It  is  not  indeed  probable, 
that  when  Paul  speaks  of  his  Gospel  (Rom.  ii.  16;  2  Tim.  ii.  8),  he  is  alluding  to  the  written 
narrative  of  Luke ;  yet  both  coincide,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  in  their  descriptions  of  the  in 
stitution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (Luke  xxii.  19,  20;  comp.  1  Cor.  xi.  23-29),  in  their  mention  of 
the  appearance  of  Christ  to  Peter  (comp.  Luke  xxiv.  34  and  1  Cor.  xv.  5),  and  in  other  special 
circumstances.  In  the  form,  too,  of  his  expressions,  as  well  as  in  the  choice  of  his  incidents, 
we  recognize  in  Luke  a  genuine  follower  of  Paul.  Consider,  in  this  view,  his  narrative  of  the 
preaching  of  Jesus  at  Nazareth,  and  the  mention  of  divine  favors  bestowed  upon  Gentiles  under 
the  Old  dispensation  (ch.  iv.  16-30) ;  the  anointing  of  the  Lord  by  the  repentant  sinner  in 
Simon's  house,  and  the  pardon  vouchsafed  to  her  faith  (ch.  vii.  36-50);  the  parable  of  the 
Pharisee  and  publican,  who  went  down  to  his  house  justified  (Sf iWaiw/z/ wr,  ch.  xviii.  14) ;  the 
history  of  Zaccheus  (ch.  xix.  1-10),  of  the  penitent  thief  on  the  cross  (ch.  xxiii.  39-43),  and 
other  incidents  which  might  be  mentioned.  As  Paul  led  the  people  of  the  Lord  out  of  the 
bondage  of  the  law  into  the  enjoyment  of  gospel  liberty,  so  did  Luke  raise  sacred  history  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Israelitish  nationality,  to  the  higher  and  holier  ground  of  universal 
humanity. 

*  [The  word  "  many "  must  at  all  events  imply  more  than  two,  and  applies  to  imperfect  accounts  which  are  to  b« 
superseded  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  more  full  and  exhaustive  narrative  of  Luke.  Alford  (Prolegomena  to  vol.  i.  of  hit 
Commentary,  p.  50)  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  Luke  never  saw  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  else  "  he  would  most 
oertainly  have  availed  himself  of  those  parts  of  their  narratives,  which  are  now  not  contained  in  his  own."— P.  S.] 

t  In  Verrem.  ch.  2. 

t  Proofs  of  the  scientific  acquirements  of  the  physicians  of  those  times,  and  of  Luke  in  particular,  are  abundantly  ft» 
nished  by  Tholuck  in  his  Glaubwurdigkeit  der  erangdisdten  Geschicftte,  p.  160  ff. 
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And  hence  it  is  no  difficult  task  to  characterize  in  a  few  words  the  distinctive  peculiarities 
of  the  third  Gospel.  Matthew  presents  Christ  to  us  as  the  Messiah  of  Israel;  Mark  announces 
the  Gospel  of  the  Son  of  God;  while  Luke  depicts  the  Son  of  man.  appearing  indeed  in  Israel 
but  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  race  of  man.*  Most  justly,  therefore,  may  the  figure  of  a  man 
be  appropriated  to  him  from  among  the  symbols  by  which  the  ancient  Church  designated  the  four 
•Evangelists.  lie  does  not,  indeed,  soar  to  such  heights  as  the  Eagle  (John),  Lut  chooses  our 
earth  as  his  sphere  of  action,  and  shows  us  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  u  in  all  things  made  like 
unto  His  brethren,"  sin  only  cxcepted.  And  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  teaches  us  to  con 
template  the  humanity  of  the  Son  of  God  as  gradually  developing,  and  attaining  the  highest 
degree  of  perfection  (Ileb.  ii.  10 ;  v.  9 ;  xii.  2),  so  also  does  the  Gospel  we  are  now  considering. 
The  two  former  Gospels  show  us  who  Jesus  was:  this  informs  us  how  He  Iccame  what  He  was ; 
pointing  out  to  us  successively  the  Kapnbs  TJJS  Koihias  (ch.  i.  42),  the  ppttyof  (ch.  ii.  16),  the  naiftlov 
(ch.  ii.  27),  the  nals  (ch.  ii.  40),  the  avrjp  (ch.  iii.  22).  No  other  Gospel  is  of  so  strongly  anti- 
docetic  a  character;  it  is  a  continuous  commentary  on  those  suggestive  words  of  the  Apostle, 
"  God  sending  His  Son  in  the  likeness  (eV  6/ioua/xan)  of  sinful  flesh  "  (Kom.  viii.  3).  In  studying 
it,  we  are  more  attracted  by  the  loveliness  than  even  by  the  dignity  of  the  Lord ;  and  the  Holy 
One,  born  of  Mary,  appears  before  our  eyes  as  the  fairest  of  the  children  of  men  (Ps.  xlv.  2). 
Does  it  not  even  seem  as  if  Luke  had  felt  the  necessity  of  transferring  to  his  Master  the  very 
calling  to  which  his  own  life  had  been  hitherto  devoted,  while  depicting  to  us,  far  oftener  than 
the  other  Evangelists,  the  great  'lar/j  os,  the  Physician  who  came,  not  only  to  "  minister  "  (Matt. 
xx.  28),  but  "  who  went  about  doing  good  "  (Acts  x.  38),  who  felt  compassion  for  all  diseases  both 
of  mind  and  body,  and  whose  power  was  present  to  heal?  (Luke  v.  17).  Even  in  recording 
such  words  and  deeds  of  our  Lord  as  are  also  noticed  by  his  two  predecessors,  Luke  generally 
adds  some  important  hints,  which  give  greater  prominence  to  the  genuine  humanity  of  His 
person,  and  the  healing  nature  of  His  redeeming  work.  All,  for  instance,  narrate  the  tempta 
tion  in  the  wilderness,  but  Luke  alone  adds  that  "the  devil  departed  from  Him  for  a  season."11 
All  describe  His  agony  in  Gethsemane,  but  Luke  alone  has  preserved  the  touching  account  of 
His  bloody  sweat,  and  of  the  angel  who  strengthened  Him.  All  speak  of  the  repentance  of 
Peter,  but  Luke  alone  of  that  loolc  of  the  Lord  which  accompanied  the  crowing  of  the  cock. 
And  this  genuine  human  greatness  of  the  Redeemer,  appears  the  more  striking  in  this  Gospel, 
from  its  continuous  contrast  with  the  poverty  of  His  outward  condition,  and  the  opposition  of 
His  enemies.  The  angels  and  shepherds  at  the  nativity  ;  Simeon  and  Anna  at  the  presentation 
of  the  child  in  the  temple;  Simon  and  the  "woman  who  was  a  sinner;"  the  tears  of  Jesus 
over  Jerusalem,  and  the  hosannas  of  the  multitude ;  the  silent  seriousness  of  the  sufferer,  and 
the  noisy  jesting  of  Herod  and  his  men  of  war;  His  prayer  on  the  cross  for  His  enemies,  and 
the  apathy  and  hatred  of  the  crowd: — what  striking  contrasts,  depicted  by  Luke  alone,  and 
greatly  enhancing  the  beauty  of  his  Gospel!  Not  only  remarkable  copiousness,  but  surprising 
variety,  characterize  this  history,  and  render  it,  both  from  its  contents  and  style,  of  the  first 
importance  toward  a  right  acquaintance  with  the  life  and  character  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
It  is  the  crown  of  the  synoptic  Gospels,  as  the  symbol  of  man  (Luke)  rises  above  that  of  the 
bullock  (Matthew)  and  the  lion  (Mark). 

§  3.    AUTHENTICITY  AND   COMPOSITION  OF  THE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  LTTKE. 

After  what  has  been  said,  the  genuineness  of  the  third  Gospel  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  We 
have  found  it  bearing,  throughout,  that  peculiar  stamp  which  would  characterize  the  spirit  of 
the  friend  and  fellow-traveller  of  Paul.  But  there  is  also  no  lack  of  external  evidence.  The 
most  ancient  is  that  offered  by  Luke  himself,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Acts,  where  he  plainly  de 
clares  that  both  books  were  the  composition  of  the  same  person.  The  supposition  that  the 

*  It  is,  of  course,  understood  by  all  reflecting  readers  that  such  remarks  concerning  the  peculiarities  of  the  Evangelist* 
are  meant  not  in  an  absolute,  but  in  a  relative  sense  only.  "We  speak  not  of  exclusive  advantages  of  the  Evangelists,  but 
only  of  the  prevailing  standpoint  from  which  a  parle  potiori  each  represents  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  the  life  of  the 
God-Man. 


£  8.     AUTHENTICITY  AND   COMPOSITION  OF  THE  GOSPEL.  £ 

companion  of  Paul  (Acts  xvi.  10;  xx.  5)  was  another  than  Luke,  either  Timothy  (Maycrhof)  or 
Silas  (Henncll  and  others),  already  rank  among  the  antiquarian  curiosities  of  historical  criti 
cism.  It  will  be  shown  hereafter,  how  certain  it  is  that  the  book  called  the  Acts  of  the  Apos 
tles,  is  the  production  of  Luke ;  *  but  the  same  evidence  proves  also  the  authenticity  of  hii 
Gospel. 

Further  external  testimony  is  abundantly  furnished  by  Irenaeus,  Origen,  and  Tcrtulliaa 
while  Eusebius  also,  without  any  hesitation,  places  this  Gospel  .n  the  rank  of  the  o^ioXo- 
yovpfva.  For  details,  see  the  various  Introductions,  especially  also  KIKCIIHOFEB'S  Quellen- 
tammlung,  or  Collection  of  the  Sources  for  the  History  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  (Zurich, 
1844). 

It  might  seem  surprising  that  Papias,  who  speaks  so  decidedly  of  the  two  former  Gospels, 
should  have  left  no  notice  of  the  third;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  be  certain,  that  if  a 
spurious  Gospel  had,  in  his  days,  been  in  circulation  under  the  name  of  Luke,  so  conscientious 
a  man  would  hardly  have  failed  to  warn  his  readers  against  it.  Besides,  the  preface  of  Luko 
seems  to  have  been  present  to  his  mind,  if  he  did  not  exactly  follow  it  in  writing  the  com 
mencement  of  his  now  unfortunately  lost  auyypa^/uara  (Eusebius  II.  E.  iii.  39).  See  Credner's 
Introduction  to  the  N.  T.  vol.  i.  p.  202.  If  the  ingenious  conjecture  of  Lange  (Leben  Jesu,  i. 
p.  252),  that  Luke  was  one  of  those  Greeks  who  came  to  Jesus  shortly  before  His  death  (John 
zii.  20),  and  indeed  the  same  whom  Papias  calls  Aristion  (lucere  =  dptartvuv),  could  be  sub 
stantiated,  this  silence  would  be  sufficiently  explained.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  abundantly 
compensated  by  the  involuntary  but  powerful  testimony  of  the  well-known  Marcion,  in  the 
second  century.  It  is  certain  that  this  Gnostic  was  well  acquainted  with  this  Gospel,  which  he 
has  both  used  and  mutilated,  incorporating  much  of  it  in  his  own,  to  support  his  heretical  opin 
ions,  and  thus  proving  that  it  existed,  not  only  in  his  days,  but  in  those  of  his  teacher  Cerdo 
(Tertullian,  de  prescript.  Jtcsret.  cap.  51). 

Certain  critics  of  our  days  have  represented  the  so-called  Gospel  of  Marcion  (chiefly  known 
to  us  through  the  writings  of  Epiphanius  and  Tertullian),  not  as  a  corruption  of  the  original, 
but  as  one  of  the  sources  whence  the  present  (ungenuine)  Gospel  of  Luke  is  derived.  Dr.  A. 
Ritschl  especially,  in  his  Das  Ecangelium  Marcions  und  das  kanonische  Etangcliiim  des  Luka» 
(Tubingen,  1846),  has  zealously  defended  the  hypothesis,  "that  the  Gospel  of  Marcion  is  not  a 
mutilation  of  the  third  Gospel,  but  the  basis  of  it; "  but  he  himself  afterward  abandoned  this 
view.t  Schwegler  (Nachnpost.  Zeitalter,  i.  pp.  2GO-284),  Baur  (Kritische  Untersuchunyen  filer 
die  kanonischen  Ecangdien,  p.  397),  and  Zeller  (Theol.  Jahrlucher,  ii.  1843,  pp.  50-90)  have 
sought  to  explain  the  Gospel  of  Luke  as  being  written  with  a  distinct  party-purpose,  in  the 
sense  of  the  Tubingen  school;  namely,  either  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  Petrine  and 
Pauline  parties,  or  of  giving  a  certain  triumph  to  the  Pauline  tendency,  f  Such  criticism, 
which  sees  in  the  most  evident  traces  of  mature  Christian  individuality  only  the  fruit  of  cool 
calculation,  and  the  craftiness  of  party  spirit,  is  morally  condemned,  even  before  it  is  scientifi 
cally  refuted.  Such  criticism  killed  and  buried  the  hypotheses  of  its  immediate  predecessors, 
Strauss,  and  Bruno  Bauer,  but,  the  feet  of  them  that  shall  carry  it  out  dead  are  already  at  the 
door  (Acts  v.  9) ;  and,  meanwhile,  we  may  rest  contented  with  the  refutation  of  the  monstrous 
hypothesis,  concerning  the  inverted  Marcion,  furnished  by  Halm,  Olshausen,  and  de  Wette. 

*  Comp.  Lechler  on  Ads,  p.  ii.  (in  Langc's  Commentary). 

t  [In  an  article  on  the  subject  in  the  Tubingen  Theol.  Jahrbftclter  for  1851.— P.  S.J 

}  [I  add  a  judicious  remark  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  Dr.  WILLIAM  THOMSON,  in  his  article  on  the  Gospel  of  Luke,  in 
SMITH'S  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  vol.  ii.  p.  155 :  "The  passages  which  arc  supposed  to  bear  out  this  'Pauline  tendency,'  are 
brought  together  by  Hilgenfcld  with  great  care  (Evangclien,  p.  220) ;  but  Reuss  [of  Strassburg,  a  liberal  critic]  has  shown, 
by  passages  from  St.  Matthew  which  have  the  same  tendency  against  the  Jews,  how  brittle  such  an  argument  is,  and  has 
left  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  two  Evangelists  wrote  facts  and  not  theories,  and  dealt  with  those  facts  with  pure  historical 
candor  (Rcuss :  Hisloire  de  la  Theologie,  vol.  ii.  1.  vi.  ch.  vi.).  "Writing  to  a  Gentile  convert,  St.  Luke  has  adapted  the 
form  of  his  narrative  to  their  needs ;  but  not  a  trace  of  a  subjective  bias,  not  a  vestige  of  a  personal  motive,  7ias  been  suffered 
to  sully  the  inspired  page.  Had  the  influence  of  Paul  been  the  exclusive  or  principal  source  of  this  Gospel,  we  should 
have  found  in  it  more  resemblance  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  which  contains  (so  to  speak)  the  Gospel  of  St 
Paul."-P.  S.] 
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Compare  also  the  learned  Disscrtatio  de  Marcione,  Lucani  'Ecangelii  adulteratore,  of  Dr.  Har 
ting,  Traj.  ad  Rhenum,  1849.* 

The  aim  of  Luke  in  writing  his  Gospel  is  sufficiently  clear  from  his  preface.  Concerning 
Theophilus,  see  the  remarks  on  ch.  i.  l^t.  His  chief  source  of  information  was  undoubtedly 
oral  tradition.  This  had,  however,  been  already,  in  various  instances,  reduced  to  writing.  We 
will  not  venture  to  assert  (with  Dr.  Baur)  that  he  also  knew  and  used  the  Gospel  of  Matthew ; 
at  least  this  is  by  no  means  "  a  long-established  result  of  critical  research."  But  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Irenasus  (Adrersv*  hceres.  iii.  1,  14),  of  Origen  (in  Eusebius'  II,  E.  vi.  25),  and 
of  Tertullian  (Adv.  Marc.  iv.  2),  the  Apostle  Paul  exercised  a  direct  influence  in  the  composi 
tion  of  this  Gospel.  The  different  accounts  of  the  Fathers  of  the  ancient  Church  may  be  so 
harmonized,  that  Paul  was  not  only  the  enlightener  (illuminator)  of  Luke  during  the  progress 
of  his  work,  but  that,  when  completed,  it  received  his  approbation.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  our 
Evangelist  does  not  name  Paul  as  an  authority,  but  this  was  unnecessary  to  accredit  his  narra 
tive  to  Theophilus;  and  its  early  and  undisputed  reception  as  canonical,  proves  that  the  primi 
tive  Church  soon  recognized  in  this  Gospel  the  marks  of  a  genuine  apostolicity.  Indeed,  it  waa 
never  discredited,  except  by  the  Cerinthians  and  Ebionites. 

As  to  the  time  of  composition,  Luke,  as  well  as  Matthew  and  Mark,  seems  to  have  written 
his  Gospel  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The  abrupt  conclusion  of  the  Acts  (ch.  xxviii. 
30,  31)  leaves  us  to  suppose  that  Paul  was  still  alive  when  this  second  record  was  completed. 
~N"or  is  it  by  any  means  proved,  by  ch.  xxi.  24,  that  this  Gospel  was  not  written  till  after  the 
year  YO.  If  we  had  here  only  a  vaticinium  post  eventum,  the  Evangelist  would  undoubtedly 
have  made  a  far  more  precise  distinction  between  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  second 
coming  of  our  Lord. 

The  place  where  this  Gospel  was  composed  can  only  be  conjectured.  Alexandria,  Boeotia, 
Achaia,  Ceesarea,  Asia  Minor,  and  Rome,  have  all  been  mentioned,  with  more  or  less  reason. 
Perhaps  the  latter  seems  the  least  arbitrary  supposition ;  but  the  whole  question  is  one  of  minor 
importance,  the  saying  of  Paul  holding  good  in  this  instance :  6  A</yos  TOV  Ofov  ov  bidtrat  (2  Tim, 
ii.  9). 

[According  to  Irenasus  (Adv.  liar.  iii.  1)  Luke  wrote  after  the  death  of  Peter  and  Paul,  i.  e., 
after  64.  But  it  seems  to  me  intrinsically  very  probable  (with  Thiersch)  that  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  was  written  at  Caesarea  in  Palestine  during  Paul's  imprisonment  there,  A.  D.  58-60; 
while  his  Acts  were  composed  at  Rome  before  the  close  of  the  first  imprisonment  of  Paul,  be 
tween  61-63 ;  for  his  martyrdom  would  hardly  have  been  ignored  in  Acts  xxviii.  31,  if  it  had 
occurred  before.  Alford  (in  Prolegomena  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Gospels,  p.  46,  4th  ed.) 
places  the  composition  of  the  third  Gospel  even  earlier,  before  A.  D.  58,  consequently  before 
the  traditional  date  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  But  according  to  the  almost  unanimous  testi 
mony  of  the  early  Church,  Matthew's  Gospel  was  written  first.  Jerome,  in  his  biographical 
sketch  of  Luke,  De  viris  illustr.  cap.  vii.,  mentions  that  some  understand  Paul  to  refer  to  the 
written  Gospel  of  Luke  quotiesquunque  in  epistolis  suis  Paulas  dicit  JCXTA  EVANGELIUM  MEUM. 
But  this  is  no  doubt  the  gospel  which  Paul  preached  himself  (comp.  Gal.  i.  8,  9);  and  as  to  tho 
passage  2  Cor.  viii.  18  which  Jerome  quotes,  it  is  not  certain  that  Lnke  is  intended,  and  in  any 
case,  (i>  TV  (vayyf\L<p  refers  not  to  a  written  Gospel,  but  to  the  affairs  of  the  preached  gospel  and 
its  spread  among  the  Gentiles.  On  the  other  hand,  de  "Wette,  Reuss,  Bleek,  Meyer,  and  others, 
place  the  composition  too  late,  viz.,  soon  after  the  year  70,  on  the  false  assumption  that  Luke, 
xxi.  24  f.,  already  presupposes  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  See  Com.  in  loco. — P.  S.] 

The  integrity  of  this  Gospel  is  beyond  all  doubt.  The  objections  formerly  made  to  tho 
first  two  chapters  are  not  more  weighty  than  those  made,  on  doctrinal  grounds,  to  Matt.  i. 
and  ii. 

*  [Comp.  also  Bishop  THIBI/WALL'S  Introduction  to  Scleiermacher  on  Luke,  and  especially  VOLCKMAK,  Das  Ecange- 
Hum  Marcions,  Leipzig,  1852,  who,  though  some  of  his  views  are  untenable,  has  conclusively  proved  that  our  Gospel  of 
Luke  is  older  than  the  mutilation  of  Marcion.  The  original  always  precedes  the  caricature ;  truth  is  older  than  heresy.— 

r.s.1 
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With  respect,  finally,  to  its  dignitas  canonica  et  auctoritas  divina,  the  third  Gospel  is  certain 
ly  not  the  work  of  one  of  the  first  Apostles;  but  who  can  prove  that  the  promises  of  our  Lord. 
John  xiv.-xvi.,  concerning  the  Paraclete,  were  limited  to  the  Twelve ;  and  may  we  not  rather 
apply  to  the  calling  of  Luke  to  be  an  Evangelist,  the  apostolic  word :  Udv™  8(  fii'So 

PUHTIS  rot/  nvtvparos  npos  TO  o-vpfopov  (1  Cor.  xii.  7)? 


$  4.    THEOLOGICAL  AND  HOMILETIC  COMMENTARIES  ON  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  LUKE. 

The  great  value  of  the  third  Gospel  easily  explains  the  large  number  of  investigations 
and  comments.  We  confine  ourselves  to  such  works  as  are  specially  devoted  to  Luke, 
and  omit  the  general  commentaries  and  works  on  the  Bible,  which  include  Luke  among 
the  rest. 

Above  many  others  we  mention  J.  PISCATOR  :  Analysis  logica  Evangelii  secundum  Lucam, 
Siegen,  1596;  MOBUS:  Prcelcct.  in  Luces  Evang.,  ed.  Donat.,  Lips.  1795;  F.  SCHLEIERMACHER  : 
Ueber  die  Schriften  des  Lukas,  ein  kritischer  Versuch,  Berlin,  1817  [transl.  into  English  by 
Bishop  Thirlwall];  H.  PLAXOK:  Observationes  qucedam  de  Lucas  Evangelii  analysi  critica  a 
Schleiermachero  proposita,  Gottingen,  1819;  K.  W.  STEIX:  Commentar  zu  dem  Etang.  des  Lu- 
kas,  Halle,  1830;  F.  A.  BORNEMANN:  Scholia  in  Lucam  ad  sitpplendos  reliquorum  interpretum 
commen tar ios,  Lips.  1830;  LISKO:  Die  Parabeln,  und  Wunder  Jesu,  1836  and  1841;  LANGE: 
The  Exposition  of  the  Gospel  of  Luke  in  his  Leben  Jem,  3d  Part,  3d  Division;  R.  STIEB:  Die 
Reden  Jesu  nach  Marcus  und  Lukas,  Barmen,  1844  [the  same  in  English:  The  Words  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  transl.  by  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Pope,  vols.  iii.  and  iv.  of  the  new  Philad.  ed. — P.  S.] ;  J.  AB 
UTRECHT  DKESSELHUIS  :  Over  het  Evangelic  van  Lucas  (a  crowned  prize-essay  of  the  Society  of 
Haag  pro  vindicanda  religione  Christiana),  1839;  J.  DA  COSTA:  Beschouwing  v.  het  EC.  v.  Lu 
cas,  Amsterdam,  1850;  Dr.  H.  E.  VINKE:  JJet  Ev.  v.  Lucas  met  opheld.  en  toepass.  aantnerkin- 
gen,  Utrecht,  1852;  W.  F.  BESSER:  Das  Evangelium  Lucce  in  Bibehtunden  far  die  Gemeinde 
ausgelegt,  3d  ed.,  Halle,  1854  [homiletical  and  practical];  HEUBNER:  Praktische  Erklarung  des 
Neuen  Testaments,  2d  vol.  containing  tlie  Gospel  of  Luke,  Potsdam,  1856. 

Among  older  commentaries  the  work  of  the  Dutch  divine  SEGAAR  :  Obserrationes  philol.  et 
theolog.  in  Ecang.  LUCCB  capita  priora,  Ultraject.,  17GG,  should  not  be  forgotten.  Special  trea 
tises  on  single  chapters  and  verses  will  be  noticed  at  their  proper  places. 

[The  English  and  American  commentaries  on  the  Gospel  of  Luke  are  chiefly  those  contained 
in  the  general  commentaries  (either  of  the  whole  Bible  or  of  the  N.  T.,  or  at  least  of  the  Gos 
pels)  of  HAMMOND,  WHITBY,  BURKITT,  MATTHEW  HENRY,  JOHN  GILL,  ADAM  CLARKE,  SCOTT, 

DODDRIDGE,    Bl.OOMFIELD,    WEBSTER    and    WlLKIXSOX,    ALFORD,    WORDSWORTH,    BARNES,    OwEN, 

CROSBY,  JACOBUS  (and,  in  course  of  preparation,  NAST,  and  WIIEDON).  In  addition  to  tlieso  w 
mention  JAMES  FOBD:  The  Gospel  of  8.  Luke  illustrated  (chiefly  in  the  doctrinal  and  moruo 
sense)  from  ancient  and  modern  authors,  Lond.  1851  (684  pages);  (N.  K  WHITING:)  The  Gos 
pel  according  to  Luke,  translated,  from  the  Greek,  on  the  basis  of  the  Common  Version,  with, 
(philological)  Notes.  New  York:  Am.  Bible  Union,  I860.— Of  the  FatJiers  we  have  Homilies 
and  imperfect  Commentaries  on  Luke  by  ORIGEN,  EUSEBIPS,  CYRIL  of  Alexandria  (the  last  two 
first  published  by  Cardinal  Angelo  Mai,  in  Patrum  Nora  Bibliotheca  ex  Vat.  Codd.  Rom. 
1844,  vols.  ii.  and  iv.),  AMBROSE  (torn.  5.  col.  1201-1544,  in  the  Bened.  ed.  of  Ambr.  Opera,  Par. 
1686),  and  others.  JEROME  wrote  a  brief  Commentary  on  all  the  Gospels  (as  also  on  the 
Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament) ;  but  his  Commentary 
on  Luke  is  rather  superficial.  See  the  Vallarsi  edition  of  Jerome's  works,  torn.  x.  pp.  772-828. 
Of  CHRYSOSTOM  we  have  a  series  of  Homilies  on  Matthew  and  John  (in  torn.  vii.  and  viii.  of 
Men  faucon's  ed.  of  Chrys.),  but  none  on  Mark  and  Luke.  The  Patristic  interpretations,  includ 
ing  extracts  from  certain  Homilies  of  Augustine,  Gregory,  Bede,  etc.,  are  conveniently  (though 
not  completely)  brought  together  for  the  English  reader  in  the  Oxford  translation  of  THOMAS 
AQUINAS'  Catena  Patrum,  vol.  iii.  Part  i.  Oxford,  1843.— P.  S.] 
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»  8.    FUNDAMENTAL  IDEA  AND  ORGANIC  ARRANGEMENT  OR  DIVISION  OF  THE   GOSPEL 
ACCORDING  TO  LUKE. 

"  The  second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven  "  (1  Cor.  xv.  47).  These  words  of  Paul  mighl 
well  be  chosen  as  the  inscription  of  the  most  Pauline  of  all  the  Gospels.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
are  taught  to  see  in  Christ  the  Lord  from  heaven,  whose  miraculous  conception  in  the  womb 
cf  a  virgin,  and  visible  ascension  after  the  accomplished  victory,  are  far  more  minutely  and  pre 
cisely  related  by  Luke  than  by  any  of  his  fellow-witnesses.  On  the  other  hand,  he  represents 
Him  to  us  as  the  second,  the  perfect,  the  ideal  man,  in  whom  the  saying,  "Homo  sum,  nil  hu- 
mani  a  me  alienum  puto"  becomes  a  sacred  reality.  And  beyond  any  of  his  fellow-laborers, 
does  he  portray  the  genuine  human  purity  and  beauty,  the  human  love  and  pity,  and  the  hu 
man  dignity  and  glory,  of  our  Lord;  while  he  bears  no  less  emphatic  testimony  to  his  Divinity. 
From  ch.  i.  4,  5 ;  iii.  1,  2 ;  ix.  28,  arid  other  passages,  we  learn  that  Luke  aims  more  fully  than 
Matthew  or  Mark  at  chronological  order  in  the  arrangement  of  events.  The  higher  unity  of 
the  different  parts  is  found  in  the  central  idea:  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Man. 

Part  First. 
The  Miraculous  Birth  and,  Normal  Development  of  the  Son  of  Man.    (Ch.  i.  and  ii.) 

1st  Section. — EVENTS  PRECEDING  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST  (ch.  i.  5-80). 

A.  Annunciation  of  the  birth  of  His  forerunner  (vers.  5-25). 

B.  Annunciation  of  the  birth  of  the  Messiah  (vers.  26-38). 

0.  Hymns  of  praise,  with  which  the  expectation  of  the  Messiah's  birth  and  the  actual  birth 
of  the  Baptist  are  greeted  (vers.  39-80). 

2d  Section. — THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NATIVITY  (ch.  ii.  1-20). 

A.  The  highest  gift  of  Heaven  (ch.  ii.  1-7). 

B.  The  first  Gospel  upon  earth  (vers.  8-12). 

C.  Heaven  and  earth  united  in  celebrating  the  Nativity  (vers.  13-20). 

8d  Section. — THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SON  OF  MAN  (ch.  ii.  21-52). 

A.  The  eighth  day;  or,  submission  to  the  law  (ver.  21). 

B.  The  fortieth  day ;  or,  the  redemption  from  the  service  of  the  temple  (vers.  22-40). 

C.  The  twelfth  year;  or,  the  growth  in  wisdom  and  favor  (vers.  41-52). 

Part  Second. 
The  Beneficent  Activity  and  Holy  Pilgrimage  of  the  Son  of  Man.     (Ch.  iii.  1-xix.  27.) 

1st  Section. — TESTIMONY  BORNE  TO  MESSIAH*  (ch.  iii.  and  iv.  1-13). 

A.  By  the  preaching  and  baptism  of  John  (vers.  1-22). 

B.  By  the  genealogy  (vers.  23-38). 

C.  In  the  wilderness  (ch.  iv.  1-13). 

2d  Section. — THE  JOURNEYINGS  OF  JESCS  (ch.  iv.  14  to  ix.  50). 

A.  Nazareth  (ch.  iv.  16-30).     The  first  rejection  of  the  holy  Son  of  Man  by  the  sinful  chil 

dren  of  men. 

B.  Capernaum  (ch.  iv.  31-vii.  50).     The  Prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  word  before  God  and 

all  the  people. 

•  [The  German  titles  for  the  three  sections  are  shorter  than  the  translation :  Die  Beglaubigung  ;  die  Wanderiihtfii 
der  Todesweg.—f.  S.] 


§5.  FUNDAMENTAL  IDEA  AND  ORGANIC  ARRANGEMENT.  9 

a.  The  first  settlement,  the  first  miracles,  the  first  choice  of  Apostles  at  Capernaum  (ch 

iv.  31-v.  11). 
i.  The  first  departure  from  Capernaum  to  journey  in  its  neighborhood.     The  Son  ol 

Man  the  Physician  of  the  sick,  the  Friend  of  the  publicans,  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath, 

the  Lawgiver  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (ch.  v.  12-vi.  49). 

c.  The  first  return  to  Capernaum ;  the  first  fruits  of  the  believing  Gentiles  (ch.  vii.  1-10). 

d.  A  second  departure  from  Capernaum.     The  Son  of  Man  manifested  as  a  compassion 
ate  High-Priest  at  the  gate  of  Nain,  and  at  the  table  of  Simon ;  and  also  as  the  holy 
Messiah,  to  the  scandal  of  John,  of  the  people,  and  of  the  Pharisees  (vers.  11-50). 

C.  Galilee  and  its  neighborhood,  including  Capernaum  (ch.  viii.  1-ix.  50). 
a.  The  first  Christian  sisterhood  (ch.  viii.  1-3). 
1.  The  parables  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (vers.  4-21). 

c.  The  King  of  this  kingdom,  also  the  Lord  of  creation,  of  the  world  of  spirits,  and  of 
death  (vers.  22-56). 

d.  The  Son  of  Man  proclaimed  by  the  twelve  Apostles,  feared  by  Herod,  honored  by 

the  multitude  whom  He  had  fed  (ch.  ix.  1-17). 

e.  The  glory  of  the  Son  of  Man  acknowledged  on  earth,  and  accredited  by  Heaven. 
The  scenes  on  the  summit  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tabor  (vers.  18-50). 

8d  Section. — THE  WAY  OF  DEATH  (ch.  ix.  51-xix.  27). 

A.  The  divine  harmony  exhibited  in  the  Son  of  Man,  and  the  four  temperaments  of  the 

children  of  men  (ch.  ix.  51-G2). 

B.  The  seventy  disciples  (ch.  x.  1-24). 

C.  Lessons  of  love,  faith,  and  prayer  (ch.  x.  25-xi.  13). 

D.  The  Son  of  Man  dealing  with  sanctimonious  enemies  and  weak  friends  (ch.  xi.  14-xii.  59). 

E.  The  Son  of  Man  dealing  with  the  sin  of  some  and  the  misery  of  others  (ch.  xiii.  1-17). 

F.  The  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  the  way  to  the  kingdom  of  God ;  the  struggle  for 

the  kingdom  of  God  (vers.  18-35). 

G.  The  Son  of  Man  eating  and  drinking  (ch.  xiv.  1-24). 

H.  The  Son  of  Man  opening  His  mouth  in  parables  (ch.  xiv.  25-xvii.  10). 

I.    Journey  in  the  borders  of  Samaria  and  Galilee,  with  the  remarkable  events  occurring 

there  (ch.  xvii.  11-xviii.  14). 
K.  Toward  Jericho,  in  Jericho,  from  Jericho  toward  Jerusalem  (ch.  xviii.  15-xix.  27). 


Part  Third. 
The  last  Conflict,  and  highest  Glory  of  the  Son  of  Man.     (Oh.  xix.  28-xxiv.  53.) 

1st  Section.— THE  LAST  CONFLICT  (ch.  xix.  28-xxiii.  56). 

A.  The  preparation  for  the  conflict  (ch.  xix.  28-xxii.  38). 
a.  The  entrance  into  Jerusalem  (ch.  xix.  28-44). 

J.  Disputes  with  His  adversaries  (ch.  xx). 

c.  Revelations  and  parting  communications  to  His  friends  (ch.  xxi-xxii.  86), 

B.  The  increase  of  the  conflict  (ch.  xxii.  39-xxiii.  43). 

a.  Gethsemane  (ch.  xxii.  39-53). 

b.  Caiaphas  (vers.  54-71). 

e.   Pilate  and  Herod  (ch.  xxiii.  1-25). 

d.  Golgotha  (vers.  26-43). 

C.  The  end  of  the  conflict  (ch.  xxiii.  44-56). 
a.  The  rest  of  death  (vers.  44-46). 
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5.  The  mourning  of  nature  and  humanity  (vers.  47  -49). 
c.  The  Sabbath  of  the  grave  (vers.  50-56). 

2d  Section. — THE  COMPLETE  TRIUMPH  (ch.  xxiv.  1-48). 

A.  Over  the  power  of  death  and  of  sin  (vers.  1-10,. 

B.  Over  the  doubts  of  unbelief  (vers.  11-45). 

C.  Over  the  opposition  of  Israel,  and  of  the  Gentile  world  (foretold),  (vers.  4&-4S). 
d  Section. — THE  DAZZLING  OROWX  (ch.  xxiv.  49-53). 

A.  The  promise  of  the  Prophet  (ver.  49). 

B.  The  blessing  of  the  Priest  (ver.  50). 
0.  The  glory  of  the  King  (vers.  51-53). 
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THE    HISTORIOGKAPHICAL    PEEFACE. 

CHAPTER  I.  1-4. 

1  FORASMUCH1  as  many  have  taken  in  hand2  to  set  forth  in  order  [to  draw  up]  a  declara 
tion  [narration] 3  of  those  things  which  are  most  surely  believed  [concerning  the  things 

2  fulfilled]4  among  us,  Even5  as  they  [those]  delivered  them  [handed  them  down,  Trape- 
Suo-av]  unto  us,  which   [who]   from  the   beginning  were  eye-witnesses   [oi  O.TT    upx*?s 

3  airoVrai],  and  ministers  of  the  word;  It  seemed  good  to  me  also,  having  had  perfect 
understanding  of  all  things  from  the  very  first  [having  accurately  traced  down  all  things 
from  the  first,  TraprjKoXovOrjKOTi.  avu>6tv  TTUOTIV  aK/oi/fos],1  to  write  unto  thee  in  order,7  most 

4  excellent  [most  noble,  ^pariore] 8  Theophilus,  That  thou  mightest  know  [know  accurate 
ly,  tTTtyvws]   the  certainty  of  those  things  [words,  or  doctrines,  Aoywi/J9  wherein  thou 
hast  been  instructed  [catechized]. 10 

[l  Vs.  1. — Forasmuch,  antique  but  not  antiquated  form  for  inasmuch,  in  consideration  of,  since,  well  corresponds  to 
iireiSijTrep  (only  here  in  the  N.  T.),  which  is  more  full-sounding  and  grave  than  eireiSjj,  like  quoniam  quidem  and  the 
German  sintemal  in  Luther's  and  de  Wettc's  versions,  which  van  Oosterzee  c.v  ham a><l  for  nachdem. 

a  Vs.  1.— Or  undertaken,  attempted,  i  TT  «  *  «  i  pri<r  av,  which,  not  of  itself  (Origen,  Ambrose,  Theophylact),  but  in 
nection  with  vcr.  3  (Meyer),  implies  the  insufficiency  of  the  olde 


Vs.  1. — '\va.rd(  ao-flai  8  i  rj  y  yj  a  i  v,  to  draw  up,  to  arrange,  to  compose  a  narration  (Rheims  Version,  Alford),  or 
•narrative,  history  (Genevan  B.).  The  improper  version  :  declaration,  is  from  Cranmer's  Bible. 

4  Vs.  1. — Ai>jyi)<ri>>  ire  pi  -rlav  irtir\ripo<}>opiiij.evu>v  iv  r)plv  wpaynariav.  Dr.  van  Oosterzee 
(following  de  Wctte,  in  the  third  ed.  of  his  Commentary  on  Luke) :  e.ine  Erzdhlung  von  den  unter  tins  (Chris/en)  volhtandig 
gewordenen  Geschichten  ;  Vulgate:  qute  in  nobis  comple.ta  stint;  Meyer:  welche  vollendel  sind  untcr  uns.  So  also  Luther, 
Hammond,  Brctschneider,  Ebrard,  etc.  But  the  Pcschito,  Theophyla'ct,  Beza,  Grotius,  Kuinoel,  Olshausen,  Ewald,  Alford 
explain  with  all  the  older  English  Versions,  except  those  of  Wiclif  and  Rheims :  qux  satis  ittque  alunde  nalis  probata  sunt, 
qute,  sunt  comperlissima,  certainly,  or  fully  believed,  or  certified.  The  verb  n\ripo<f>opeia  means:  (I)  to  bring  out  fully, 
to  complete,  to  fulfil  (like  it  A  ij  p  6  <a,  which  is  the  word  used  in  this  sense  very  often  in  the  N.  T.)  ;  (2)  in  the  passive :  to  be 
fully  assured  or  persuaded ;  so  Rom.  iv.  21 ;  xiv.  b  (comp.  also  the  noun  irA>jpo<J>opia,  full  assurance ;  Col.  li.  2 ;  1  Thess. 
i.  5 ;  Hob.  vi.  11 ;  x.  22).  But  in  this  second  sense  the  verb  is  used  of  persons  only,  and  not  of  things,  Trpa.yna.Ta,  as  would 
de  the  case  hero  according  to  the  Authorized  E.  V.  It  is  improper  to  speak  of  things  fully  persuaded.  Another  objection 
to  the  Authorized  Version  is,  that  the  full  assurance,  or  7rA7jpo</>opi'a,  of  the  gospel  history  could  not  be  taken  for  granted 
at  the  outset,  but  was  to  be  effected  in  the  mind  of  Theophilus  by  the  narrative  of  Luke,  comp.  ver.  4.  Meyer  brings  the 
jxpression  into  pragmatic  connection  with  the  following  ait'  <ipx>)Si  vcr.  2.  The  accomplished  facts  of  the  gospel  history 
are  regarded  as  standing  in  close  contact  with  the  events  of  the  apostolic  age,  so  that  they  were  completed  among  those 
who,  like  Luke  and  Timothy,  were  no  more  immediate  witnesses  of  the  life  of  Christ. 

8  Vs.  2. — Even,  which  dates  from  Tyndale,  is  not  required  by  the  Greek  Kadtot,  and  is  omitted  by  Wiclif,  the  Rheims 
Version,  and  the  N.  T.  of  the  Am.  B.  U. 

6  Vs.  3.— n  apa,Ko\ov6fiv,  to  follow  up,  to  trace  down  (by  research),  and  so  to  know  fully,  is  used  in  precisely  th» 
same  sense  by  Demosthenes,  Pro  corona,  p.  285  :  iraprjicoAouOrjicoTa  TOIS  irpayna&iv  e(  opx'??,  K.T.A.  Comp.  Alford  tn  foe., 
Tyndale,  and  Cranmer  :  as  I  had  searched  out  diligently  all  things  from  /lie  beginning ;  Genevan  B. :  learned  perfectly  all 
things  from  the  beginning.  I  prefer  to  retain  from  the  first  (or  from  the  very  Jlrst  in  the  C.  V.),  aviaOev ,  to  distinguish  it 
from  air"  ap xjjs,  ver.  2.  See  EXF.OETICAL  and  CBITICAL  NOTES. 

T  Vs.  3. — Or  consecutively,  K  a  9  e  f  TJ  s .    Genevan  B. :  from  point  to  point. 

8  Vs.  3. — KpaTi<rro«  is  here  and  often  an  official  title,  like  our  honorable..  Hence  honorable,  or  most  noble  (Genevan  B.), 
is  preferable  to  excellent,  which  is  apt  to  be  applied  to  moral  character.  The  E.  V.  renders  the  word  twice  most  excellent, 
here  and  Acts  xxiii.  6,  and  twice  most  noble,  Acts  xxiv.  3 ;  xxvi.  25. 

»  Vs.  4.— Van  Oosterzee,  Luther,  de  Wette,  Meyer,  etc.,  render  A  6  y  o  i  here  doctrines ;  the  Latin  Vulgate,  Wiclif, 
Rheims  Version,  van  Ess  :  words ;  Beza,  Kuinoel,  and  all  the  older  Protestant  English  versions :  res,  things ;  Alford  :  Ai«- 
ariu,  accounts.  The  living  words  and  doctrines  of  Christ  arc  meant,  which  rest  upon  the  great  facts  of  the  gospel  history 
and  derive  from  them  their  ocrc^Aeia.  For  Christianity  is  not  simply  a  svstem  of  doctrines,  but  first  of  all  a  system  of 
iivinc  human  facts  of  salvation,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  living,  dying,  rising,  and  ever  living  for  us. 

10  Vs.  4. — Lit.:  catechized,  catecheticnlly  taught,  K O.TTJ v»j07)s.  The  specific  word  should  have  been  retained  here  and 
elrewhere  instead  of  the  more  indefinite  instruct  or  teach.  Catechizing  is  a  primitive  and  most  important  institution  of  th« 
Church,  and  a  preparatory  school  for  full  membership.  Archbishop  Usher  says  :  "  The  neglect  oi  catechizing  is  the  frus- 
brating  of  the  whole  work  of  the  ministry."— P.  S.] 
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EXEGETICAL  AKD  CRITICAL. 

Vs.  1.  Have  taken  in  hand.— The  expression 
is  happily  chosen,  to  enhance  the  importance  and 
difficulty  of  the  work,  which  many  (*o\\oi)  had 
undertaken.  It  seems  almost  adventurous,  in  Luke's 
eyes,  to  take  up  the  pen  for  such  a  composition. 
Yet  does  he  by  no  means  intend  to  commence  his 
work  by  blaming  his  predecessors,  but  rather,  by 
the  word  vanoi,  to  me  also  (ver.  3),  he  places 
himself  in  their  ranks.  It  is  nevertheless  obvious, 
that  if  he  had  considered  their  labors  perfectly  satis 
factory,  he  would  not  have  felt  impelled  to  attempt 
his  present  composition.  With  reason,  therefore, 
does  Origen  write  (see  Hieronymus,  Homilia  I.  in 
Lucam):  " Hoc  quod  ait:  'CONATI  SUNT,'  latcniem 
Jiabet  accusatio7iem  eorum,  qui  absque  gratia  Spiritus 
sancti  ad  scribenda  Evangelia  prosilierunt.  Nat- 
thceus  quippe  el  Marcus  et  Johannes  ct  Lucas  non 
sunt  CONATI  scribere,  sed  SCRIPSERUNT." 

Many — It  is  perfectly  arbitrary  to  refer  this  to 
the  apocryphal  Gospels,  which  were  the  product  of 
later  times.  Luke  had  in  view  rather  the  very  ear 
liest  literary  attempts,  made  by  persons  more  or  less 
authorized,  at  the  commencement  ef  the  apostolic 
age ;  and  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded  from  this 
preface,  that,  during  the  composition  of  his  Gospel, 
he  had  before  him  many  written  documents  and 
records  (Stij-yricrtis),  which,  when  they  seemed  worthy 
of  acceptation,  he  incorporated  in  its  pages.  The 
relative  coincidence  between  this  and  the  two  former 
Gospels  is  certainly  moat  simply  accounted  for,  by 
supposing  them  to  have  been  freely  drawn  from  com 
mon  sources.  The  very  comparison  of  this  literary 
preface  (ch.  i.  1-4),  written  in  pure  Greek,  with  the 
Immediately  succeeding  history  of  events  before 
Christ's  birth  (ch.  i.  5-80),  abounding  in  Hebraisms, 
would  lead  to  the  supposition,  that  the  latter  was  de 
rived  from  some  more  ancient  record.  Concluding 
expressions,  which  seem  originally  to  have  stood  at 
the  end  of  shorter  narratives,  are  also  found  in  va 
rious  places;  e.g.,  ch.  i.  80;  ii.  20,  62 ;  iv.  13,  etc. 
It  was  Schleiermacher  who  first  directed  attention  to 
these  facts  ;  but  he  pushed  his  conclusion  from  them 
too  far,  when  he  considered  Luke  as  almost  exclu 
sively  a  compiler  and  arranger,  and  allowed  too  little 
for  the  influence  of  his  individuality  in  the  selection 
and  treatment  of  his  materials. 

Vs.  2.  As  they  delivered  them  to  us. — This 
delivering  (jrapdooo-is)  is  here  certainly  the  oral  tradi 
tion,  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  written  Gospels, 
and  contained  the  matter  of  the  acerrafis,  which  had 
already  been  attempted,  with  various  degrees  of  suc 
cess.  It  began  with  the  baptism  of  John,  and  the 
public  ministry  of  Jesus  (Acts  i.  21  and  John  xv. 
27),  and  did  not  originally  include  the  narratives 
either  of  His  birth  or  childhood ;  though  Matthew 
and  Luke  could  have  found  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
accounts  of  these  from  authentic  source?.  The  eye 
witnesses  and  ministers  here  mentioned,  are  the 
same  persons,  viz.,  the  original  Apostles ;  and  the 
word  here  spoken  of  is  by  no  means  the  personal 
Logos — for  no  interpreter  can  be  justified  in  thus 
confusing  the  respective  senses  in  which  Luke  and 
John  employ  the  same  term — but  the  word  of  the 
Gospel,  delivered  by  them  to  Luke  and  his  fellow- 
laborers. 

Vs.  3.  It  seemed  good  to  me  also — The  ad 
dition  of  some  old  translators,  mihi  et  Spiritui  sanc- 
to,  the  product  of  a  theory  of  mechanical  inspiration, 


is  not  needed,  to  make  us  conscious  that  we  have,  in 
the  Gospel  of  Luke,  a  striking  revelation  of  the  truo 
Spirit  of  Christ. 

Having  accurately  traced  down  all  things 
from  the  very  first.— This  very  first  (&v<aOt v) 
reaches  farther  back,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  first 
two  chapters,  than  the  from  the  beginning  (air' 
<*  p  X  V  0  °f  ver-  2-  Y&u\  uses  the  same  word  in  Acts 
xx  vi.  5  to  designate  the  beginning  of  his  life  among 
the  Jews,  before  his  conversion.  Luke,  who,  accord 
ing  to  Acts  xxi.  17,  saw  James  at  Jerusalem,  might 
have  become  acquainted,  through  him,  with  Mary  or 
the  so-called  brothers  of  the  Lord,  and  have  learned 
much  from  them.  The  conjecture  of  a  Dutch  divine 
(Dresselhuis),  that  Luke,  in  writing  the  history  of 
the  Nativitv,  made  use  of  an  original  written  narra 
tive,  by  James  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  which  was 
afterward  lost,  and  replaced  by  the  apocryphal  Gos 
pel  of  James  (Protevangelium  Jacobi),  dcservea 
mention. 

Most  ncble  (or  honorable)  Theophilus. — 
For  the  various  conjectures  that  have  been  mado 
concerning  the  pedigree,  dwelling-place,  and  rank  of 
this  Christian,  sec  Winer,  art.  Theophilus.  We  feel 
most  inclined  to  favor  the  supposition  which  fixes 
his  residence  in  Italy,  and  perhaps  in  Rome.  For 
why  is  Luke  so  increasingly  precise  (Acts  xxvii.  and 
xxviii.)  in  topographical  hints,  as  his  narrative  is 
hastening  to  its  close,  unless  this  locality  were  better 
known  to  his  friend  and  first  reader,  than  any  other  t 
From  Acts  xxiii.  8,  we  may  conclude  that  Thcophilus 
was  not  of  Jewish  extraction.  Whether  he  had  al 
ready  made  a  profession  of  Christianity,  in  which 
he  had  at  first  been  instructed,  must  remain  uncer 
tain.  Kpanaros  was  probably  a  civil  official 
title. 

In  order. — It  does  not  appear  from  the  word 
itself,  whether  by  «•  a  6  f  £  rj  s  is  to  be  understood  the 
order  of  time,  or" of  things.  It  may  denote  both  ;  set 
Acts  iii.  24,  and  xi.  4.  Since,  however,  the  Kafle^y 
ypdrpttv  is  spoken  of  as  a  result  of  the  &i'wdft>  -napc.- 
Ko^ovQelv,  and  Luke  often  shows  that  he  is  aiming  at 
chronological  exactness,  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  the 
former  meaning.  This  does  not,  however,  necessari 
ly  imply  that  he  always  had  this  exactness  equally  in 
view,  nor  that  he  was  always  equally  successful  in 
attaining  it. 

Vs.  4.  Wherein  thou  hast  been  catechized. 
— One  of  the  earliest  historical  traces  of  ancient 
Christian  catechizing,  of  which,  according  to  verses 
1  and  2,  the  history  of  our  Lord  formed  the  basis. 
Thereon,  however,  were  built  specific  Christian 
\ 6y 01,  whose  doctrinal  6en(\iot>,  or  foundation,  is 
pointed  out,  Heb.  vi.  1,  2.  These  \6yui  could  not 
remain  unshaken,  unless  the  most  important  facts  of 
the  gospel  history  were  distinctly  understood,  and  their 
truth  recognized  as  beyond  all  doubt.  The  various, 
and,  perhaps,  often  contradictory,  accounts  of  these 
facts,  which  came  to  the  ears  of  Theophilus,  furnish 
ed  Luke  with  a  motive  for  strict  historical  research, 
that  his  friend  might  know  the  d<r<paA«ta  of  the 
Christian  a\r,6eia. 

[This  historiographic  preface,  vers.  1-4,  is  a  mo 
del  of  brevity,  simplicity,  and  modesty,  as  well  as 
of  purity  and  dignity  of  style.  ALFORP  remarks: 
"  The  peculiar  style  of  this  preface— which  is  purer 
Greek  than  the  contents  of  the  Gospel,  and  also 
more  labored  and  formal — may  be  accounted  for, 
partly  because  it  is  the  composition  of  the  Evangelist 
himself,  and  not  translated  from  the  Hebrew  sources 
like  the  rest,  and  partly  because  prefaces,  especially 
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when  also  dedicatory,  arc  usually  in  a  rounded  and 
artificial  style."  The  difference  of  the  periodic  Greek 
style  of  the  preface  and  the  simple  Hebraizing  lan 
guage  of  the  following  narrative  is  very  striking,  and 
shows  the  conscientious  use  of  the  Hebrew  traditions 
or  writings  on  the  history  of  the  infancy.  Yet  these 
sources  were  not  slavishly  translated,  but  fully  appro 
priated  by  Luke  and  interwoven  with  the  peculiarities 
of  hi?  own  style  which  are  found  even  in  the  first  two 
chapters.  Comp.  CREDNER:  Einlrituny,  i.  p.  132  ff. ; 
WILKE:  Rhttorik,  p.  451 ;  EWALD  :  Blbl.  Jahrbucher, 
ii.  p.  188;  MEYEK  in  loc.,  and  Doctrinal  Note  5  be 
low.— P.  S.] 

DOCTRINAL    AJS'D  ETHICAL. 

1.  We  see  that,  even  in  the  first  decades  of  the 
apostolic  age,  many  felt   thenselves  authorized,  or 
rather  compelled,  to  take  up  the  pen,  to  instruct 
their  contemporaries  and  successors  with  respect  to 
the  things  that  had  happened  concerning  Jesus  of 
Nazareth ;  and  this  in  an  age  and  country  in  which 
the  modern  passion  for  writing  was  entirely  unknown. 
How  can  this  enthusiasm  be  accounted   for,  unless 
the  history  of  the  crucified  Jesus  were  the  most  re 
markable  and  most  glorious  of  all  histories  ?     It  is 
perfectly  inexplicable  how  Christ  could  have  set  so 
many  tongues,  hearts,  and  pens  in  motion,  if  He  had 
not  been  something  more  than  the  modern  criticism 
of  a  Strauss,  or  of  the  Tubingen  school,  [or  Renan] 
would  make  Him.     Comp.  Acts  iv.  20;  2  Cor.  iv.  13. 

2.  Even  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Apostles,  the 
need   of  an   accurate,  well-arranged   life   of  Jesus, 
which  should  be  the  work  of  some  competent  and 
duly  authorized  agent,  was  felt.     And  if  oral  tradi 
tion  was  thus  early  in  danger  of  becoming  corrupt 
ed  (comp.  John  xxi.  22,  23),  how  little  certainty  con 
cerning    the   Christian   revelation    should   we    now 
possess  without  the  written  testimony  !     Oral  tradi 
tion  is  undoubtedly  more  ancient  than  the  written 
gospel;    nor  was   the  Church   exclusively  founded 
upon  the  latter.     But  who  could  instruct  us  with  any 
certainty,  with  respect  to  the  contents  of  the  apos 
tolic  TrapaSorm,  without  access  to  the  ypafyi)  t     Luke, 
indeed,  wrote  his  Gospel  only  for  Theophilus  and 
his  immediate  circle;  but  the  question  is  not  con 
cerning  the  intentions  of  Luke,  but  concerning  the 
design  of  his  gloriiied  Lord,  under  whose  special 
guidance  this  Gospel  was  at  first  composed,  and  has 
since  been  preserved,  for  the  edification  of  all  suc 
ceeding  ages.       t 

3.  Luke  speaks  of  his  study  of  the  human  sources 
of  information ;  he  says  nothing  of  his  divine  inspira 
tion.     Are  we  then  to  conclude  that  he  was  uncon 
scious  of  the  latter,  or  that  it  was  rendered  super 
fluous  by  the  former  ">     By  no  means  ;  but  rather,  in 
this   case,   the  maxim :    subordinata   non  pugnant 
holds  good.     The  Holy  Spirit,  through  whose  opera 
tion  he  first  became  a  believer  in  Christ,  and  after 
ward  a  fellow-laborer  with  Paul,  did  surely  not  for 
sake   him,   but   descended   upon   him   in  far  more 
abundant  measure,  when  he  took  up  the  pen  to  bear 
testimony  for  his  Lord  in  this  more  permanent  form 
tor  all  ages  to  come.     Paul  has  not  said  in  vain: 
"  God  is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of  order ; " 
wid   the  possession  of  supernatural   power,  by  no 
means  supersedes  the  use  of  natural  assistance.* 

*  ["  Nature  and  the  supernatural  together  constitute  the 
jne  system  of  God."  This  sentence,  which  l)r.  HORACE 
BCSHXELL  has  chosen  as  the  title  of  his  hook  on  Nature  and 
ttt  Supernatural,  may  be  applied  also  to  the  doctrine  of  in- 


4.  The  grand  distinction  between  Christianity 
and  all  systems  of  philosophy,  and  all  other  religions, 
so  called,  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  not  a  mere  sys 
tem  of  notions,  but  a  series  of  facts.  Its  first  pro- 
mulgators  could  all  adopt,  as  their  own,  the  wordl 
of  John:  "That  which  we  have  seen  and  heard  de 
clare  we  unto  you "  (1  John  L  1-3).  It  is  thil 
that  makes  it  everlasting;  for  deeds  once  done  can 
never  be  altered:  it  is  this  that  makes  it  univtrtal; 
for  duly  accredited  facts  fall  within  the  rea<  h  of 
those  also  who  could  not  follow  a  chain  of  abstiact 
reasoning:  it  is  this  that  makes  it  so  mighty ;  for 
simple  facts  are  stronger  than  the  most  elaborate 
arguments.  That  a  thorough  investigation  of  these 
facts  is  a  duty,  may  be  taught  us  by  Luke ;  but  their 
reality  being  once  ascertained,  it  results,  from  his 
words  to  Theophilus,  that  the  aaQdheta  of  the  faith 
can  no  longer  be  called  in  question.  Would  that 
they  who,  in  reading  the  Gospel  narratives,  have 
continually  in  their  mouths  the  words,  myth,  tradi 
tion,  legend,  might  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Luke's 
prologue,  and,  after  due  research,  might  feel  and  ex 
perience  that  here,  if  anywhere,  they  are  treading  on 
the  firm  ground  of  the  most  unquestionable  reality ! 

[5.  Luke  is  the  only  one  of  the  Synoptists  who 
begins  his  Gospel  with  a  Preface.  His  preface  is 
historico-critical,  while  the  Introduction  of  John  is 
historico-doctrinal.  The  prominent  points  in  this 
short  Preface  are:  (1)  It  cautions  us  against  erro 
neous  or  defective  statements  of  facts;  (2)  it  directs 
us  to  the  apostles  as  eye-witnesses  of  the  life  of 
Christ ;  (3)  it  proves  the  faithfulness  of  the  Evange 
list  in  tracing  the  facts  to  the  primitive  source;  (4) 
it  brings  out  the  human  side  in  the  origin  of  the  sa 
cred  writings;  showing  that  the  Evangelists  were 
not  passive  instruments,  but  free,  conscious,  intel 
ligent,  and  co-operative  agents  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
producing  these  books;  (5)  it  teaches  that  "faith 
cometh  by  hearing,"  and  that  the  gospel  was  first 
taught  by  catechetical  instruction  or  oral  tradition, 
but  then  written  down  by  reliable  witnesses  for  all 
ages  to  come.  This  written  gospel  is  essentially  the 
same  with  the  preached  gospel  of  Christ  and  the 
Apostles,  and  together  with  the  Epistles  is  to  us  the 
only  pure  and  infallible  source  of  primitive  Christi 
anity.— P.  S.] 

[6.  AMBROSE  :  Scriptum  est  Evangclium  ad  Theo- 
philum,  hoc  est,  ad  eum  quern  Deus  diligit.  Si 
Dcwn  diligis,  ad  te  scriptum  esi.  If  you  are  a  lover 
of  God,  a  Theophilus,  it  is  written  to  thee.  JAMES 
FORD  :  The  name  Theophilus  imports  the  temper  of 
mind  which  God  will  bless  in  the  Scripture  student ; 
"charity  edifieth"  (1  Cor.  viii.  1);  and  who  are  the 
it  excellent  of  the  earth,  but  they  whose  minds 
are  most  imbued  with  this  divine  love,  with  this 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  i—P.  S.J 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Luke  a  physician,  like  the  few ;  Theophilus  a  pa 
tient,  like  the  many. — Historical  belief  in  the  divine 
truth  of  Christianity :  1.  Its  necessity ;  2.  its  cer 
tainty  ;  3.  its  insufficiency,  when  unaccompanied  by 

spiration.    The  Bible  is  the  result  of  divine  inspiration  and 

anthrtipic,  like  the  person  of  Christ. 

i.  cd.  of  Lunjrc,  vol.  i.  p.  v.     MAT- 
n  Luke's  Preface  :    "  It  is  certain 


f  human  labor,  and  is  t/ieantlirnpic,  like  the  person  of  Christ. 
See  the  Preface  to  the  Am.  cd.  of  Lunpre,  vol.  i 
THKW  HK.NBT  remarks 
;hat  Luke  was  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  not  only  to  the 
writiii,',  but  in  the  writing  of  it  [his  Gospel] ;  but  in  both  h< 

•as  moved  as  a  reasonable  creature,  and  not  as  a  mcru  ma- 
chine."-P.  S.J 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  LUKE. 


a  living  faith. — Luke:  1.  The  predecessor  of  believ 
ing  searchers;  2.  the  condemner  of  unbelieving 
searchers  of  Scripture. — The  history  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  the  beginning  and  foundation  of  a  new  world 
of  literature. — The  highest  aim  which  a  Christian 
author  can  propose  to  himself:  to  correct  what  is 
faulty,  to  strengthen  what  is  weak,  to  arrange  what 
is  confused. — The  spoken  word,  the  first  testimony 
and  announcement  of  the  truths  of  salvation,  and 
the  foundation  of  all  future  testimony  to  the  Lord 
and  His  kingdom. — Assured  faith  indispensably  ne 
cessary  to  those  who  would  bring  others  to  the 
knowledge  of  faith. — Assured  faith  the  aim  of  Chris 
tian  instruction. — From  faith  to  knowledge,  from 
knowledge  to  still  firmer  faith.* — Civil  dignities  and 

*  [The  author  has  in  mind,  no  doubt,  the  famous  maxim 
of  Augustine,  Anselm,  and  Schleicrmacher :  Fides  precedit 
intellectum,  faith  precedes  knowledge.,  and  supplies  it  by  the 
equally  correct  principle,  that  true  Christian  knowledge  con 
firms  and  increases  fail/i.  There  is  a  reciprocal  friendly  re 
lation  between  jriaris  and  •yjWis.  Anselm  recognized  the 
latter  truth  also.  For  while  he  said,  on  the  one  hand :  Ne- 
que  enim  qwero  intelligere  ut  credam,  sed  credo  ut  intelligam, 
ne  laid  down  the  principle,  on  the  other  hand :  Neyligenlix 


honors  not  destroyed,  but  ennobled,  by  citizenship  ic 
the  kingdom  of  God. — Luke  a  pattern  of  profitable 
trading  with  intellectual  gifts  and  power  in  the 
Christian  cause. — The  criticism  of  faith,  and  the 
faith  of  criticism. — "  Not  for  that  we  have  dominion 
over  your  faith,  but  are  helpers  of  your  joy  "  (2  Cor. 
L24). 

STARKE: — In  a  good  cause,  imitation  is  a  gooJ 
work. — Nothing  should  be  undertaken  inconsiderate 
ly,  especially  in  important  matters  (Prov.  xix.  2). — .  • 
Full  assurance  and  conviction  are  necessary  for 
writing  or  speaking  with  comfort. — The  fear  of  God 
makes  men  truly  great  and  excellent. 

HEUBNER  : — The  providence  of  God  in  raising  up 
sincere,  earnest,  and  credible  men,  for  the  task  of 
writing  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ. — The  end  of 
Christian  authors  should  be  the  promotion  of  Chris 
tianity.  The  real  value  of  an  author  proportionate 
to  his  attainment  of  this  end. 


mihi  mdetur  si  qux  credimus,  non  sludemus  intellipere. 
Such  study,  far  from  leading  away  from  faith,  confirms  and 
strengthens  it.— P.  S.] 


PART    FIR-ST. 

The  Miraculous  Birth  and  Normal  Development  of  the  Son  of  Man. 


FIRST    SECTION. 

EVENTS  PREPARATORY  TO  THE  BIRTH  OF  CHRIST. 

CHAPTER  I.  5-80. 


A.  Annunciation  of  the  Birth  of  His  Forerunner.     CH.  I.  5-25. 

6         There  was,  in  the  days  of  Herod,  the  king  of  Judea,  a  certain  priest  named  Zacha- 
rias,1  of  the  course  of  Abia :  and  his  wife  was  [he  had  a  wife]  *  of  the  daughters  of 

6  Aaron,  and  her  name  was  Elisabeth.     And  they  were  both  righteous  before  God,  walk- 

7  ing  in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the  Lord  blameless.     And  they  had  no 
child,  because  that  Elisabeth  was  barren;  and  they  both  were  now  well  stricken  [far 
advanced]  in  years. 

8  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  while  he  executed  the  priest's  office  [lv  TW  teparevW]  be 

9  fore  God  in  the  order  of  his  course,  According  to  the  custom  of  the  priest's  of^ce   [of 
the  priesthood,  -nj<;  lepareias],3  his  lot  was  to  burn  incense  when  he  went  into  the  temple 

10  of  the  Lord.     And  the  whole  multitude  of  the  people  were  praying  without  at  the  time 

11  [the  hour,  TQ  <apa]  of  incense.     And  there  appeared  unto  him  an  angel  of  the  Lord 

12  standing  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar  of  incense.     And  when  Zacharias  saw  him,  ho 

13  was  troubled,  and  fear  fell  upon  him.     But  the  angel  said  unto  him,  Fear  not,  Zacha- 
rias:  for  thy  prayer  is  heard;  and  thy  wife  Elisabeth  sha11  Vear thee  a  son,  and  thou 

14  shalt  call  his  name  John.     And  thou  shalt  have  joy  and  gladness;  and  many  shall  ro* 

15  joice  at  his  birth.     For  lie  shall  be  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  drink  nei 
ther  wine  nor  strong  drink ;  and  he  shall  be  filled  with  tlx  Holy  Ghost,  even  from  his 
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16  mother's  womb.     And  many  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  he  turn  to  the  Lord  theil 

17  God.     And  he  shall  go  before  Him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias  [Elijah],  to  turn 
the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the  just; 
to  make  ready  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord. 

18  And  Zacharias  said  unto  the  angel,  Whereby  shall  I  know  this?  for  I  am  an  old 

19  man,  and  my  wife  well  stricken   [far  advanced]  in  years.     And  the  angel  answering, 
said  unto  him,  I  am  Gabriel,  that  stand  in  the  presence  of  God ;  and  am  sent  to  speak 

20  unto  thee,  and  to  show  [bring]  thee  these  glad  tidings.     And,  behold,  thou  shalt  be 
dumb,  and  not  able  to  speak,  until  the  day  that  these  things  shall  be  performed,  because 
thou  believest  not  [didst  not  believe,  ou/c  eVurrewas]  my  words,  which  shall  be  fulfilled 
in  their  season. 

21  And  the  people  waited  [were  waiting,  ty  6  Xuos  Trpoo-oWov]  for  Zacharia?,  and  mar- 

22  veiled  [wondered,  £0av'/x.a£ov]  that  he  tarried  so  long  in  the  temple.     And  when  he 
came  out,  he  could  not  speak  unto  them :  and  they  perceived  that  he  had  seen  a  vision 

23  in  the  temple ;  for  he  beckoned  unto  them,  and  remained  speechless.     And  it  came  to 
pass,  that,  as  soon  as  the  days  of  his  ministration  were  accomplished  [completed],  he 
departed  to  his  own  house. 

24  And  after  those  days  his  wife  Elisabeth  conceived,  and  hid  herself  five  months,  say- 

25  ing,  Thus  hath  the  Lord  dealt  with  me  in  the  days  wherein  He  looked  on  «ie,  to  take 
away  my  reproach  among  men. 

['  Vs.  5. — As  a  question  of  principle,  I  would  advocate  a  uniform  spelling  of  Scripture  names,  conforming  Hebrew 
names  as  much  as  possible  to  the  Hebrew,  and  Greek  names  to  the  Greek  original.  This  would  reqxiiic  an  alteration  of 
Zachariaf  into  Zachariah,  Abia  into  AJiija/i,  Elias  into  Elijah,  Jeremy  into  Jeremiah,  etc.  But  as  Zacharias  occurs  so 
often  in  this  chapter,  I  left  it  undisturbed.  Comp.  my  Critical  Nole  to  Commentary  on  Matthew,  i.  16,  vol.  i.  p.  48. 

2  Vs.  5.— The  E.  V.  follows  the  tcxtug  rec.  and  Cod.  A.:    Yiyvvrt<tvTov  (uxor  illius).    But  the  best  uncial  MSS. 
(Sinait.,  B.,  C.*,  IX,  L.,  X.),  and  the  modern  critical  editions  of  Lachmann,  Tischcndorf,  Alford,  and  Tregolles,  read 
v  v  v  »j  (without  the  article)  a  v  r  u> ,  uxnr  illi,  he  had  a  wife. ;  and  so  also  van  Ooster/ec  in  his  German  Version  :  er  halte  ein 
Weil.    The  received  text  is  a  correction  for  perspicuity  sake.     The  other  differences  of  reading  in  this  section  are  still  less 
insignificant  and  not  worth  mentioning  in  this  ('nmmrntary,  as  they  arc  also  passed  by  in  toe  original.     See  the  Critical 
Apparatus  in  Tischcndorf  s  Greek  Testament,  editio  septima  of  1859,  and  Trcgellcs'  Greek  Testament,  Tart  ii.,  containing 
Luke  and  John. 

3  Vs.  9. — Van  Oostcrzee  likewise  observes  the  (unessential)  distinction  between  irparevetv,  ver.  8,  and  it  parti  a, 
ver.  9,  and  renders  (with  Luther)  the  first  Priest  eraml,  the  second  Priesterthum.    The  Latin  Vulgate,  however,  has  in 
both  cases  sacerdotium,  and  cle  Wctte  Priesteramt.    The  E.  V.  renders  UpoTtia,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  Greek  Testa 
ment,  the  priest's  office,  Luke  i.  9,  and  the  office  of  the  priesthood,  Heb.  vii.  5,  and  Upd-rev/no,  priesthootl,  1  1'ct.  ii.  5,  9.— 
P.S.] 

uncertain  and  rash,  until  it  can  first  be  proved  that 
the  pregnancy  of  Elisabeth  commenced  immediately 
on  the  return  of  Zachariah,  and  that  the  several 
courses  continued,  each  suo  loco  et  tempore,  to  per 
form  their  services  in  unintermitted  succession. 

Vs.  6.  Righteous  before  God. — A  declaration 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vs.  6.  In  the  days  of  Herod. — See  remarks 
on  Matt.  ii.  1. 

A  certain  priest. — Zachariah  has  been  suppos 
ed,  on  insufficient  grounds,  to  have  been  the  high- 
priest  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how  the  meaning  of 
both  the  names  (Zachariah,  i.  e.,  the  Lord  remem 
bers  ;  and  Elisabeth,  i.  e.,  God's  oath)  was  explained 
and  fulfilled  by  what  happened  to  those  who  bore 
them. 

Of  the  course  (class)  of  Abijah. — The  descen 
dants  of  Eleazar  and  Ithamar,  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
were  exclusively  called  to  the  service  of  the  sanctua 
ry,  and  divided  into  four  and  twenty  classes  or  orders 
(1  Chron.  xxiv.),  each  of  which  ministered  in  the 
temple  during  a  week.  The  descendants  of  Eleazar, 
the  elder  son,  formed  sixteen  of  these  classes  or 
courses ;  those  of  Ithamar,  the  younger,  only  eight, 
— that  of  Abijah  being  (1  Chron.  xxiv.  10)  the  eighth. 
From  the  days  of  Solomon,  these  four  and  twenty 
courses  relieved  each  other  weekly  in  the  temple- 
eervice ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
attempts  have  frequently  been  made  to  ascertain  the 
exact  time  of  the  year  at  which  the  Lord  was  born, 
by  means  of  the  chronological  date  of  the  week  of 
the  course  of  Abijah.  The  result  of  these  researches, 
made  chiefly  by  Scaliger,  Solomon  van  Til,  and  Ben- 
gel,  is  communicated  and  criticised  by  Wieseler 


not  only  of  their  truly  Israelitish  and  theocratic  char 
acter,  but  also  that  they  were  persons  to  whom  the 
divine  approval  pronounced  upon  Noah,  Gen.  vii.  1, 
might  rightly  be  applied,  and  who  knew,  from  their 
own  experience,  the  "  blessedness  "  of  which  David 
sung  in  Ps.  xxxii.  When  the  promise  made  to  Abra 
ham  is  on  the  point  of  fulfilment,  we  suddenly  find 
that  the  true  Abrahamic  character  (Gen.  xv.  6  ;  xvii. 
1),  however  rare,  has  by  no  means  utterly  disappear 
ed  in  Israel. 

Vs.  9.  According  to  the  custom  of  the 
priesthood. — In  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  noth 
ing  was  left  to  accident,  or  to  human  arrangement. 
The  lot  determined  who  was  to  perform  each  separate 
portion  of  the  sacred  service,  and,  especially,  who 
was  each  morning  and  evening  to  burn  incense  before 
the  Lord.  This  office  was  considered  cxcecdinglyl 
important  and  honorable.  According  to  Josephua 
(Antiq.  Jud.  xiii.  10),  a  heavenly  vision  was  also 
vouchsafed  to  John  Hyrcanus  during  its  performance. 
It  seems  impossible,  however,  to  determine  whether 
the  vision  of  Zachariah  took  place  at  the  time  of  the 
morning  or  evening  offering. 

Vs.  10.  Were  praying.— The  pious  were  ac 
customed  to  unite  in  the  outer  court  (*£*)  in  silent 


(Chronologiscke  Synopse,  pp.  1-10-145).     It  is,  how-  I  supplication,  while  the  priest  in  the  sanctuary  offered 
ever,  self-evident,  that  all  such  calculations  must  be  I  the  incense,  which  was  ever  regarded  as  the  symbol 
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of  acceptable  prayer.     Comp.  Ps.  cxli.  2  ;  Rev.  v.  8 
viii.  3,  4. 

Vs.  11.  There  appeared  unto   him. — It  may 

be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  quiet  and  solitary  so 
journ  of  Zachariah  in  the  Holy  Place  had  both  quick- 
cued  and  elevated  his  susceptibility  for  beholding  the 
angelic  appearance  ;  yet  the  narrative  certainly  bears 
no  traces  of  any  ecstatic  state,  properly  so  called. 
Indeed,  the  fact  which  he  must  have  told  himself, 
that  he  saw  the  angel,  "  standing  at  the  right  side  of 
the  altar  of  incense  "  (which  he  may  have  considered 
a  good  omen},  vouches  for  his  clearness  of  percep 
tion,  and  sobriety  of  mind. 

Vs.  13.  Thy  prayer  is  heard.— It  is  generally 
thought,  that  the  secret  prayer  of  Zachariah  for  a 
son,  known  to  God,  find  long  uttered  in  vain,  is  here 
intended.  But  would  the  aged  Zachariah  have  limit 
ed  himself  to  this  request  ?  Did  no  higher  aspiration, 
than  a  merely  personal  one,  arise  from  the  heart  of  a 
priest  in  the  Holy  Place  ?  Must  not  Zachariah  have 
been  among  the  TrponSfxofJ-ffoi  \vrpuirtv  tv  'lepovva.- 
XrJM,  spoken  of  ch.  ii.  38  ?  And  is  it  not  therefore 
probable,  that  the  chief  matter  of  his  prayer  might 
be  expressed  by  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  xiv. 
1) :  "  Oh  that  the  salvation  of  Israel  were  come  out 
of  Sion  ?  "  For  all  these  reasons,  we  conclude,  with 
Meyer,  that  the  prayer  of  the  priest  had  special  refe 
rence  to  the  coming  of  Messiah.  A  twofold  answer 
to  this  prayer  is  promised :  first,  that  Messiah  shall 
indeed  appear  in  his  days;  and  secondly,  that  he 
shall  himself  be  the  father  of  the  forerunner,  who 
was  to  prepare  His  way  (Mai.  iv.) — an  honor  he 
could  not  have  ventured  to  anticipate.  Zachariah 
sought  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteous 
ness,  and  all  other  things — earthly  joy  of  a  father, 
etc. — are  added  to  him  (Matt.  vi.  33). 

John. — Ilebr. :  Jochanan  (i.  e.,  God  is  gracious  ; 
equivalent  to  the  German  Gotthold),  According  to 
an  old  Greek  glossary:  'litiavfiji^  tv  u>  eemv  TJ  x^P1*- 
The  name  of  the  forerunner,  as  well  as  that  of  Jesus 
(Matt.  i.  21),  was  prescribed  before  his  birth.  Was 
this  distinction  vouchsafed  also  to  the  mother  of  our 
Lord,  whose  name  has  since  been  so  idolized  ? 

Vs.  15.  He  shall  be  great  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord. — Truly  great,  then ;  for  just  what  a  man 
is  in  God's  eyes,  that  is  he  indeed,  neither  more  nor 
less.  A  silent  hint  also,  that  no  earthly  greatness  is 
to  be  expected ;  for  "  that  which  is  highly  esteemed 
before  men  is  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord." 

He  shall  drink  neither  wine  nor  strong 
drink. — Plainly  referring  to  the  condition  of  the 
Nazarites,  for  the  origin  and  laws  concerning  whom, 
see  Num.  vi.  Acts  xxi.  24  shows  that  such  vows 
were  not  unusual  in  Israel  in  New  Testament  times. 
This  appointment  places  the  forerunner,  in  this  re 
spect  also,  on  a  level  with  Samson  and  Samuel,  who, 
as  well  as  himself,  were  born  to  their  parents  con 
trary  to  all  natural  hopes  and  expectations. 

From  his  mother's  womb ; — i.  e.,  not  merely 
mrfe  a  pucro,  according  to  Kuinoel's  lax  interpreta 
tion,  but  before  he  shall  have  seen  the  light  of  life 
(comp.  ver.  41),  from  his  earliest  origin. 

Vs.  17.  In  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elijah. 
— An  evident  reference  to  the  last  of  the  prophets, 
Mai.  iii.  1 ;  iv.  5,  6,  whose  words  are  thus  endorsed 
by  the  angel.  The  expression,  "  the  Lord  their 
God"  ver.  1(3,  alludes  not  exclusively  to  the  Messiah, 
but  to  the  Jehovah  of  Israel,  of  whom  it  is  said,  that 
He  Himself  should  appear  in  glory  when  the  divinely 
commissioned  Messiah  should  come  into  the  world. 


The  true  subjects  of  Messiah  are  also  the  "peoplt 
prepared  for  the  Lord,"  the  God  of  Israel. 

To  turn  the  hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the 
children.— The  feeling  of  the  paternal  relationship 
had  grown  cold  in  many  hearts,  in  the  midst  of  the 
moral  corruption  of  Israel :  when  the  forerunner  lilts 
up  hia  voice,  the  tics  of  family  affection  shall  bo 
strengthened.  Others  interpret  this,  to  restore  to 
the  children  the  devout  disposition  of  their  fathers. 

Vs.  18.  For  I  am  an  old  man.— According  to 
the  law  of  Moses  the  Levites  were  not  permitted  to 
serve  beyond  their  fiftieth  year,  Num.  iv.  3  ;  viii.  24. 
But  this  law  did  not  apply  to  the  priests,  and  Zacha 
riah  was  probably  much  older  than  fifty.  His  objec 
tion  seems,  in  itself,  as  natural  as  that  of  Mary,  ver. 
34 ;  but  the  Lord,  who  sees  the  heart,  knows  how  to 
distinguish  between  the  objections  of  unbelief,  and 
the  natural  questionings  of  innocence. 

Vs.  19.1  am  Gabriel. — An  answer  full  of  dig 
nity,  and  at  the  same  time  perfectly  intelligible  to  a 
priest  well  instructed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  who 
would  recognize,  by  this  name,  the  heavenly  mes 
senger,  revealed  to  Daniel  (viii.  16;  ix.  21)  as  one 
admitted  to  very  intimate  relations  with  the  Godhead. 
The  belief  in  different  classes  of  angels,  though  a 
development  of  later  days,  was  the  fruit  of  direct 
revelation.  They  who  lo'ok  on  the  Book  of  Daniel 
as  the  invention  of  a  later  age,  cannot  credit  hia 
angelology ;  and  the  angelic  world,  which  was  open 
ed  to  Zachariah  and  to  Mary,  is  closed  to  them,  as  a 
punishment  of  their  unbelief. 

Vs.  20.  Thou  shalt  be  dumb,  and  not  able 
to  speak. — This  is  no  mere  repetition,  but  the  first 
member  of  the  sentence  is  the  consequence  of  the 
second.  The  notion,  that  a  natural  dumbness,  aris 
ing  from  an  apoplectic  stroke,  is  here  meant,  is  one 
of  those  curiosities  of  Rationalism,  which  have  only 
an  antiquarian  interest. 

Vs.  21.  And  the  people  were  waiting  for 
Zachariah. — According  to  many  interpreters,  they 
were  waiting  to  receive  the  blessing.  It  does  not, 
owever,  appear  that  this  was  always  the  office  of 
the  priest  who  offered  incense.  It  seems  more  prob 
able,  that,  not  being  accustomed  to  find  the  priest 
remain  longer  in  the  sanctuary  than  was  strictly  ne 
cessary,  some  might  have  feared,  when  Zachariah  had 
been  some  time  expected  in  vain,  that  some  misfor- 
une,  or  sign  of  the  divine  displeasure,  had  befallen 
him. 

Vs.  22.  They  perceived  that  he  had  seen 
a  vision. — Dumbness  having  fallen  upon  him  in  the 
temple,  it  was  a  natural  supposition,  that  this  might 
e  the  result  of  an  angelic  appearance.  Zachariah 
makes  signs  that  the  supposition  is  correct.  Inter 
preters  have  given  due  prominence  to  the  symbolic 
signification  of  this  moment  in  the  sacred  history, 
iiengel  says :  "  Zacharias,  mutus,  exciudebatur  tan- 
isper  ab  adionibus  sacerdotalibus.  Prcdudium  legit 
ceremonialis  Jiniendce,  Christo  veniente." — Chemnitz: 
When  the  voice  of  the  preacher  (Isa.  xl.)  is  an 
nounced,  the  priesthood  of  the  0!d  Testament  be* 
comes  silent.  The  Levitical  blessing  is  silenced^ 
when  the  Seed  comes,  in  whom  '  all  the  families  ol 
he  earth  are  blessed.'  " 

Vs.  24.  And  she  hid  herself  five  months. — 
Neither,  as  it  seems  to  us,  from  shame  on  account 
of  her  advanced  age,  nor  to  secure  rest,  nor  from  un- 
jelief,  nor  for  the  sake  of  observing  an  ascetic  retire 
ment,  and  then  suddenly  making  her  situation 
inown ;  but  to  leave  to  God,  through  whose  extraor 
dinary  intervention  she  found  herself  in  this  coudi 
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tion,  the  care  of  making  it  manifest,  and  of  taking 
away  her  reproach  among  men  (comp.  ver.  25). 
There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  in  the  frame  of 
mind  of  Elisabeth  and  Mary,' under  similar  circum 
stances  Elisabeth  was  trvyyevfo  to  Mary,  not  mere 
ly  xo.ro  jdpKa,  but  also  Kara  iri/fv/j.a. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1  "  Introite,  et  hie  Dii  sunt"  seems  to  resound 
in  the  ear  of  the  believer,  as  Luke  leads  him  into  the 
sanctuary  of  the  gospel  history.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  fact,  that  he  begins  his  previous  narrative  at 
an  earlier  period  than  Matthew,  for  the  advantage  of 
recognizing  fresh  proofs  of  the  "  manifold  wisdom  of 
God,"  in  the  course  of  events  which  preceded  the 
birth  of  the  Lord.  The  new  revelation  of  salvation 
begins  in  the  days  of  Herod,  when  sin  and  misery 
had  reached  their  climax,  and  when  the  yearning  for 
Messiah's  appearance  was  more  intensely  felt  than 
ever.  The  temple,  so  often  the  scene  of  the  mani 
festation  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  becomes  again 
the  centre,  whence  the  first  rays  of  light  secretly 
break  through  the  darkness.  Every  circumstance, 
preceding  the  birth  of  John,  testifies  to  a  special 
providence  of  God.  He  is  born  of  pious  parents, 
and  of  priestly  blood,  that  the  genuine  theocratic 
spirit  inay  be  awakened  and  produced  in  the  fore 
runner  of  the  Lord.  He  is  trained  for  his  high  desti 
nation,  not  in  corrupt  Jerusalem,  but  in  the  retire 
ment  of  a  remote  city  of  the  priests  (vcr.  39).  It  is 
not  revealed  to  all,  that  the  voice  of  ''  him  that 
crieth  "  shall  soon  resound  over  hill  and  valley.  The 
first  witness  to  this  is  only  the  pious  old  man,  who 
greets  the  prophet  as  his  child.  An  angel  assures 
Zachariah  of  the  distinction  conferred  upon  him. 
What  human  tongue  could  have  foretold  it  to  him  ; 
or  how  could  he  have  ventured  to  hearken  to  the 
voice  of  his  own  heart,  without  direct  revelation? 
The  angel  appears  to  him  in  the  retirement  of  the 
sanctuary,  while  he  is  employed  in  the  faithful  dis 
charge  of  his  priestly  office,  and  standing  on  the 
right  side  of  the  altar,  he  intimates  that  the  days  are 
past  in  which  the  appearance  of  beings  from  another 
world  betokened  death  and  destruction  to  mankind. 
To  enhance  his  enjoyment  of  it,  the  blessing  is  an 
nounced  as  an  answer  to  prayer ;  and  the  very  name 
given  to  the  child,  speaks  to  him  of  the  graciousuess 
of  his  God.  As  a  son  begotten  in  old  age,  John 
ranks  with  Isaac ;  as  granted  to  the  barren  in  answer 
to  prayer,  with  Samson  and  Samuel.  His  office  and 
mission  are  stated  in  words  which  must  have  recalled 
to  Zachariah  the  prophecy  of  Malachi ;  while  the  de 
scription  of  his  habits,  as  those  of  a  Nazarite,  and  of 
nis  chdracter,  as  in  the  spirit  of  Elijah,  must  have 
pointed  out  to  his  father  a  life  of  sorrow  and  strife. 
And  when  the  astonished  priest  desires  a  sign,  his 
want  of  faith  is  visited  with  a  proof  of  the  severity, 
but  at  the  same  time  of  the  goodness,  of  God.  As 
faith  is  to  be  the  chief  condition  of  the  new  covenant, 
it  was  needful  that  the  first  manifestation  of  unbe 
lief  should  be  emphatically  punished  ;  but  the  wound 
inflicted  becomes  a  healing  medicine  for  the  soul. 
Zachariah  is  constrained  to  much  silent  reflection, 
and,  according  to  the  counsel  of  God,  the  secret  is 
still  kept  for  a  tune.  The  sight  of  the  priest  struck 
dumb,  awakens  among  the  people  an  expectation  of 
some  great  and  heavenly  event ;  and  soon  will  "  the 
things"  done  in  the  priest's  house  be  "noised  abroad 
throughout  all  the  hill-country  of  Juda3a  "  (ver.  65). 
2 


2.  So  many  traces  of  divine  wisdom  are  apparent 
in  the  narrative,  that  scepticism  itself  has  no  excep 
tions  to  make,  but  to  its  miraculous  character.  In 
this  case  the  appearance  of  an  angel  is  especially 
offensive  to  the  tastes  and  notions  of  modern  criti 
cism.  This  being  the  first  account  of  the  kind, 
which  we  meet  with  in  Luke's  Gospel,  we  may  be 
allowed  the  following  remarks.  The  existence  of  a 
higher  world  of  spirits,  can  as  little  be  proved,  as 
denied,  by  any  a  priori  reasoning ;  experience  and 
history  can  alone  decide  the  point.  Now  it  is  cer 
tain,  on  purely  historical  and  critical  grounds,  that 
angels  have  been  both  seen  and  heard  by  well-known 
and  credible  individuals ;  and  if  this  be  so,  a  higher 
world  of  spirits  must  exist.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
said  (by  Schleiermacher),  that  belief  in  the  existence 
of  angels  has  no  necessary  basis  and  support  in  the 
religious  self-consciousness  (or  subjective  experience) 
of  the  believer ;  *  but  the  question  here  is  merely 
concerning  the  historical  truth  of  biblical  angelology, 
and  not  concerning  the  subjective  experience  it  pro 
duces.  Angels  are  not  merely  "  transient  emana 
tions  and  effulgences  of  the  divine  essence"  (Ols- 
hausen)  ;  but  personal,  conscious,  holy  beings, 
related,  like  men,  to  the  Father  of  spirits.  God, 
being  the  supreme  and  absolute  Spirit,  is  able  to 
employ  such  Xsnovpyixa  iri/fv/j.ara.  in  His  service; 
and  man,  having  received  a  spiritual  element  from 
God,  cannot  lack  the  ability  of  perceiving,  with  an 
enlightened  eye,  the  appearance  of  beings  so  nearly 
related  to  himself.  It  is  not  when  the  bodily  eye 
has  been  directed  to  the  material  world,  but  when  a 
higher  and  more  spiritual  organ  has  been  developed, 
and  the  ear  opened  to  the  voice  of  God,  in  the  hours 
of  prayer  and  solitude,  that  angelic  appearances  have 
been  perceived.  This  power  of  perception,  produced 
by  God  Himself,  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
trance  or  vision,  properly  so  called,  wherein  angels 
have  sometimes,  but  by  no  means  always,  been  per 
ceived.  Comp.  Acts  x.  10;  2  Cor.  xii".  1  ff.  The 
angelic  apparitions  were  by  no  means  the  fruit  of  an 
overstrained  imagination,  but  objective  revelations 
of  God,  by  means  of  personal  spirits ;  yet  only  capa 
ble  of  being  received  under  certain  subjective  condi 
tions.  With  respect  to  the  angel  who  appeared  to 
Zachariah,  if  unbelief,  on  hearing  his  name,  should 
cavil,  and  doubt  whether  such  definite  names  are 
borne  in  heaven,  this  conclusion  cannot  be  escaped 
under  the  pretext,  that  Gabriel  (the  hero  of  God)  is 
no  iiomen  propriuiti,  but  merely  an  appellativum  ; 
and  we  have  only  to  answer,  negaiUi  incumbit  pro- 
batio. 

3.  There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  between 
Zachariah  and  Abraham  on  the  one  side,  and  .Elisa 
beth  and  Sarah  on  the  other ;  not  only  hi  the  fact  of 
their  unfruitfulness  during  so  many  years,  but  also 
the  frame  of  mind  in  which  they  at  length  receiv 
ed  the  glad  tidings.  But  in  these  parallel  histories, 
it  is,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  man  who  is  strong, 
the  woman  weak,  in  faith  (Gen.  xviii.  12);  whilo 
here,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  man  whose  faith  fal 
ters.  Even  in  the  very  first  chapter  of  Luke,  wo 
man,  who  had  so  long  been  thrown  into  obscurity  hi 
the  shadow  of  man,  begins,  in  the  persons  of  Mary 
and  Elisabeth,  to  take  her  place  in  the  foreground, 
by  the  heroism  of  a  living  faith ;  as  if  to  show  that 
she  is  no  longer  the  slave  of  man,  but  a  fellow-heir 


*  [It  should  not  be  inferred  from  the  text  that  Schleier- 
maeher  denied  the  existence  of  nnpels  altogether.  He  only 
denied  the  existence  of  Satan  and  the  evil  angels. — P.  S.I 
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with  him  of  the  grace  of  life  (1  Pet.  iii.  7).  It  is, 
however,  quite  in  keeping  with  divine  wisdom  that 
in  this  case  unbelief  in  view  of  the  rising  sun  of  the 
gospel  salvation  is  much  more  severely  punished 
than  under  the  old  dispensation.  The  clearer  the  light, 
the  more  intolerable  the  shade  in  the  eyes  of  God. 
On  the  psychological  ground  of  the  doubt  of  Zacha- 
riah,  compare  the  fine  remarks  of  Dr.  LANGE,  Leben 
Jesu,  ii.  1,  p.  65  (German  ed.). 

4.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  divine  wisdom, 
Hint  John  is  announced  as  the  second  Elijah.     This 
tame  gives  the  earliest  indication  of  his  mission,  as 
reformer,  in  an   extremely  corrupt   nation ;    of  his 
struggle,  in  resisting  single-handed  the  false  gods  of 
his  age,  as  Elijah  did  Ahab  and  Jezebel ;  of  his  fate, 
in  being  first  persecuted  and  rejected,  but  afterward 
honored.     The  likeness  of  John  the  Baptist  to  Elijah, 
strikes  us  not  only  in  his  outward  appearance,  his 
clothing,  and  way  of  living,  but  in  his  spirit  and 
character,  as  a  preacher  of  repentance.     The  differ 
ence  between  them — consisting  chiefly  in  the  fact, 
that  the  second  Elijah  performed  no  miracles — is  ex 
plained  by  the  peculiarity  of  his  relation  to  the  Mes 
siah.     If  the  latter  were   to  appear  as   a   prophet 
mighty  in  word  and  deed,  His  forerunner  could  do 
no  miracles,  without  dividing  the  attention,  and  pro 
voking  a  comparison,  which  must  have  been  to  the 
prejudice  of  one  or  the  other.     He  who  would  cavil 
because  the  head  of  the  greatest  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  prophets  is  encircled  by  no  halo  of  miracles, 
will  find  his  answer,  John  x.  41. 

5.  On  the  formerly  often-questioned  genuineness 
of  the  two  first  chapters  of  Luke,  comp.  CREDNKR, 
"  Einleitung  in  das  N.  T.,"  p.  131 ;  on  the  whole  of 
Luke's  narrative  of  events  preceding  the  birth  of 
Christ,  J.  P.  LANGE,  "  On  the  Historical  Character 
of  the  Canonical   Gospels,  especially  on  the  History 
of  the  Childhood  of  Jesus,"  Duisburg,  1836;    and 
(though  with  critical  discrimination)  "Die  Jugend- 
ffeschichfe  dcs  fferrn,"  by  Dr.  E.  J.  GELPKE,  Bern, 
Chur  (Coire),  and  Leipzig,  1842. 


HOMILETICAL  AXD  PliACTICAJL. 

The  announcement  of  the  birth  of  John  the  Bap 
tist,  appointed  by  divine  wisdom,  received  in  human 
weakness,  confirmed  by  striking  signs,  crowned  with 
surprising  results. — God's  way  in  the  sanctuary:  1. 
The  dark  sanctuary,  or  dwelling-place  of  the  Infinite; 
2.  the  divine,  where  His  glory  is  manifested. — The 
answer  to  the  prayer  of  Zachariah  was :  1.  Earnestly 
desired,  2.  long  delayed,  3.  promised  in  a  surprising 
manner,  4.  incredulously  waited  for,  and  5.  glorious 
ly  vouchsafed. — The  happiness  of  pious  couples,  even 
when  the  blessing  of  children  is  denied. — The  high 
value  of  tried  fear  of  God  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord. — 
The  life  of  faith  a  continual  priesthood. — A  lonely 
old  age  cheered  up  and  made  serene  by  the  light  of 


(he  Lord. — God's  revelation  hidden  from  the  eye  of 
(he  world. — The  holy  angels  present,  even  now,  in 
the  Lord's  house. — The  fear  with  which  the  revela 
tion  of  great  joy  fills  the  heart  of  a  sinner. — John  a 
gift  of  God.— The  birth  of  John  still  a  matter  of  re 
joicing  to  many. — John,  the  second  Elijah:  their 
similarity  and  dissimilarity. — John,  great  in  the  sighf 
of  the  Lord :  his  superiority  to  all  the  Old  Testamen 
prophets,  his  inferiority  to  our  Lord. — The  gift  ot 
abstinence  even  under  the  new  covenant. — No  meet 
ness  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  without  sincere  no 
pentance. — The  desire  to  see  signs  andwondeis:  1. 
Easily  explicable ;  2.  very  reprehensible ;  3.  entirely 
superfluous,  where  a  greater  sign  has  already  been 
vouchsafed. — The  angel  who  stands  in  the  presence 
of  God :  his  mysterious  name,  exalted  work,  and  hid 
den  origin. — Zachariah  dumb,  yet  preaching  to  be 
lievers  and  unbelievers. — The  announcement  of  the 
birth  of  John  the  Baptist,  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
prophetic  word  (Isa.  xlv.  15):  1.  God,  a  God  that 
liideth  Himself;  2.  the  God  of  Israel ;  3.  the  Saviour. 
— Elisabeth,  a  type  of  the  faith  which  receives  God's 
blessing,  enjoys  God's  peace,  and  waits  God's  time. 
— When  the  reproach  of  his  people  is  taken  away 
the  Lord  has  been  looking  down  on  them  favorably. 
— The  Lord's  second  coming  is,  like  His  first,  openly 
announced,  incredulously  doubted,  patiently  expect 
ed. — The  Lord  will  give  more  to  His  people  than  He 
withholds  from  them. — Does  Zachaiiah  tremble  at 
the  sight  of  an  angel  ?  Where  will  the  ungodly  and 
the  sinner  appear,  when  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten 
thousand  of  His  saints? — The  punishment  of  unbe 
lief  is  in  the  end  a  blessing. — The  less,  the  prepara 
tion  for  the  greater. — Who  hath  despised  the  day  of 
small  things?  Zech.  iv.  10. — "Children  are  an  herit 
age  of  the  Lord,  and  the  fruit  of  the  womb  is  Hia 
reward." — Gabriel  standing  in  the  presence  of  God 
in  heaven,  and  John  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord 
on  earth. — The  interest  of  the  angels  in  the  coming 
of  God's  kingdom  on  earth. — Even  in  times  of  the 
greatest  corruption,  there  are  still  houses  which  are 
temples  of  God. — "  The  vision  is  yet  for  an  appointed 
time ;  but  at  the  end  it  shall  speak,  and  not  lie : 
though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it ;  because  it  will  surely 
come,  it  will  not  tarry."  Hab.  ii.  3. 

STARKE  : — In  prayer,  we  should  remember  the 
presence  of  angels. — Even  one  of  the  holiest  of  men 
cannot  stand  before  an  angel. — Even  the  true  ser 
vants  of  God  are  not  without  infirmities. — Nothing  is 
great,  but  what  is  great  before  God. — God  is  able  to 
do  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that  we  ask  or 
think,  Eph.  iii.  20. — The  more  intimate  the  com- 
nunion  of  a  Christian  with  his  God,  the  more  certain 
his  chastisement  when  he  offends  Him. — lie  who 
sins  with  his  mouth,  is  punished  in  his  mouth. — God 
has  an  eye  upon  His  people,  though  no  one  else 
should  see  them. — There  are  times  when  the  chil 
dren  of  God  bear  reproach;  there  are  also  times 
when  God  takes  away  their  reproach  before  men :  in 
both  His  grace  is  shown. 
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B.  Annunciation  of  (he  Birth  of  the  Messiah.     CH.  I.  26-88. 
(The  Gospel  for  the  day  of  the  Annunciation  of  Mary.) 

26  And  in  the  sixth  month1  the  angel  Gabriel  was  sent  from  God  unto  a  city  of  Gsili 

27  lee,  named  Nazareth,  To  a  virgin  espoused   [betrothed]  to  a  man,  whose  name  was 

28  Joseph,  of  the  house  of  David  ;  and  the  virgin's  name  was  Mary.     And  the  angel  [he] 
came  in  unto  [to]  her,  and  said,  Hail,  thou  that  art  highly  favoured  [thou  highly  favour 

29  ed  !  KtxapiTwfjLfvr]],3  the  Lord  is  [be]  with  thee:  blessed  art  thou  among  women.4     And 
when  she  saw  himf  she  was  troubled  at  his  [the]   saying,  and  cast  in  her  mind  what 

30  manner  of  salutation  this  should  [might]  be.     And  the  angel  said  unto  her,  Fear  not, 

31  Marv  :  for  thou  hast  found  favour  with  God.     And,  behold,  thou  shalt  conceive  in  thy 

32  womb,  and  bring  forth  a  son,  and  shalt  call  His  name  JESUS.     He  shall  be  great,  and 
shall  be  called  the   Son  of  the  Highest:  and  the  Lord  God  shall   give  unto  Him  the 

33  throne  of  His  father  David:  And  He  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for  ever;  and 
of  His  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end. 

34  Then  said   Mary  unto  the  angel,  How  shall  this  be,  seeing  I  know  not  a  man  ? 

35  And  the  angel  answered  and  said  unto  her,  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and 
the  power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee  ;  therefore  also  that  holy  thing,  which 

36  shall   be  born   of  thee,6  shall  be  called  the   Son   of  God.     And,   behold,    thy  cousin 
Elisabeth,  she  hath  also  conceived  a  son  in  her  old  age  :  and  this  is  the  sixth  month 

37  with   her,   who  was   [is]   called  barren.     For  with  God  nothing  shall  be  impossible. 

38  And  Mary  said,  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord;  be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy 
word.     And  the  angel  departed  from  her. 

f1  Vs.  26.  —  "  In  the  sixth  month,"  i.  e.,  of  the  pregnancy  of  Elisabeth. 

*  Vs.  28.  —  The  o  ayyeAos  of  the  text,  rec.,  though  sustained  by  Codd.  A.,  C.,  T).,  and  the  Latin  Vulgate  (nnyelus'),  ij 
omitted  by  the  Vatican  and  otlicr  uncial  Codd.  and  tin-own  out  by  Tischendorf  and  Alford,  but  retained  by  Lachmann,  and 
Trcgelles  who  includes  it  in  brackets.    The  Sinuitic  MS.  comes  to  its  aid,  and  reads  :  irpo<;  av^v  o  ayyr  Aos  turtv  (the  tex'.. 
rec.  places  dy-yeXos  before  avryv,  so  also  Lachmann  and  Tregelles).    It  is  easier  to  account  for  its  insertion  than  for  its 

3  Vs.  28.  —  Highly  favored,  Bcgnadigte  (Luther  less  literally  :  fToldselige"),  is  the  proper  translation  of  the  passive  parti 
ciple  <cfxaPtra)Mel")i  "n(l  not  full  of  grace,  gratia  plena,  gnadenvolte,  as  the  Latin  Vulgate  and  the  llomish  versions  ren 
der  it  in  the  service  of  Mariolatry.    ALFOKD  :  "Though  ^apcrou  is  not  found  in  classical  writers,  the  analogy  of  all  verbs 
in  -out  must  rule  it  to  mean,  the  passing  of  the  action  implied  in  the  radical  substantive  [xapt?]  on  the  object  of  the  verb  — 
the  conferring  of  grace  or  favor  upon."    The  word  occurs  besides  here  once  in  the  X.  T.,  viz.,  Lph.  i.  C  :  TT)S  vapiro?  ainov, 
iv  n  exapiTucrer  ^as  ey  r<Z  qyan-TjiueVw,  which  the  Vulgate  renders  :  "  in  qua  gratificavit  nos,"  etc.,  the  E.  V.  :  "  where 
in  he  hath  made  us  accejj.'ed,"  lit.  :  has  graced  us. 

4  Vs.  28.  —  The  words  of  the  text,  rec.,   ev\oyriiJ.evr)  <ri>  ev  yvvaifiv  ,  blessed  thnu  among  women,  nre  generally  re 
garded  as  a  later  insertion  from  ver.  42,  and  thrown  out  of  the  text  by  the  recent  critical  editors.     Tregelles  retains  the 
words,  but  in  brackets.     Cod.  Sinait.  likewise  omits  them.     The  original  reading  of  the  angelic  salutation  then  is  simply  : 
"  Hail,  highly  favoured  one,  the  Lord  [he]  with  you  I"    The  reading  here  in  connection  with  the  proper  translation  "of 
KexapiTu)ju.eV»)  has  some  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  worship  of  Mary. 

*  Vs.  29.  —  The  word  iSov<ra,  when  she  saw  him,  for  which  the  Vulgate  reads  cum  audifsef,  is  wanting  in  Codd.  Sin., 
Vatican.,  and  other  aucicnt  authorities,  and  thrown  out  of  the  text  by  Gricsbach,  Tischendorf,  Alford,  and  Tregelles,  while 


Lachmann  retains  it.  The  correct  reading  is:  y  &e  firi  r<?  \6yia  SierapaxBri  ,  «nd  fhr.  wax  troubled  at  the  saying. 
Meyer,  and  after  him  Alford,  suppose  that  the  original  mistake  was,  passing  1'n.m  AE  to  AIErap<ix0>)  (hence  Cod.  D.  reads 
only  the  verb,  simplex),  which  gave  ri^e  to  the  glosses,  transpositions,  and  reinsertion*  of  CTTI  r<Z  \6y<u. 

•  Vs.  35.—  Or  :  The  Holy  One  that  is  born,  TO  yevvuntvov  aytov,  Vulgate  :  qiiod  nasce'ur  (other  Latin  authorities  : 
nascilur)  sanctum.  The  particularizing  addition,  «*  crov,  r.jr  te,  f  if  thee,  of  the  received  text,  is  without  sufficient  author- 
ty  and  thrown  out  or  put  in  brackets  by  the  critical  editors.  —  P.  S.] 

|  course,  in  a  quiet  hour  of  retirement,  as  more  befit- 

EXEOETICAL  AND  CRITICAL.  |  ting  and  satisfactory  under  the  circumstances.  —  The 

I  words,  the  angel,  although  wanting  in  the  best  manu- 

Vs.  26.  Nazareth.  —  See  remarks  on  Matt.  ii.  I  scripts,  is  intended.  The  substitution  of  any  human 
23.  being  is  inadmissible. 

Vs.  27.  To  a  virgin.  —  Joseph  is  the  most  j  Highly  favored.  —  It  is  apparent  from  ver.  30 
prominent  person  in  Matthew's  narrative  of  events  that  this  is  not  spoken  of  the  external  beauty  of 
preceding  the  birth  of  Christ,  Mary  in  Luke's  ;  an  Mary,  but  of  the  favor  or  grace  she  had  found  in 
indication  that  in  all  probability  she  was,  whether  God's  sight.  The  same  epithet  is  bestowed  upon  all 
mediately  or  immediately,  the  source  whence  he  de-  believers,  Eph.  i.  6,  orig. 

rived  the  account  of  these  facts.  (Comp.  Acts  xxi.  |  [The  greeting  of  the  angel  in  ver.  28  is  called 
17.)  the  Angelic  Salutation  or  Ave  Maria,  and  forms  the 

Of  the  house  of  David.  —  These  words,  relating    first  part  of  the  famous  Roman  Catholic  prayer  to 
solely  to  Joseph,  show  that  he  was  also  of  the  blood-    the  Virgin  Mary  : 
royal.     That  they  by  no  means  deny  the  descent  of  j 
Mary  from  David*  will  appear  hereafter  "  Hail,  Mary,  full  of  grace,  Iht  Lord  is  wiUi  Ihee." 

Vs.  28.  And  [the  angel]  came  in  unto  her. 

—  Here  is  no  mere  apparition  of  an  angel  in  a  dream,  The  second  part  of  this  prayer  is  taken  from  tie  ad 
as  to  Joseph  ;  but  a  visit  in  open  day,  although,  of  dress  of  Elisabeth  to  Mary,  ver.  42  : 
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"  Blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and  blessed  is  the  fruit  of 
thy  womb,  Jesus." 

To  this  was  added,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteentl 
century  (1508),  a  third  part,  which  contains  the  ob 
jectionable  invocation  of  the  Virgin : 

f"  nobj  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  rtray  for  us  sfnners,  now  ana 
at  the  hour  of  our  deal/t.    Amen." 

The  concluding  words,  however,  nunc  et  in  hor< 
mortis,  are  a  still  later  addition  of  the  Franciscans. 
Even  the  first  two  parts  of  the  Ave  Maria  were  not 
used  as  a  standing  form  of  prayer  before  the  thir 
teenth' century. — P.  S.] 

Vs.  29.  She  cast  in  her  mind.— A  proof  of 
her  serenity  and  presence  of  mind  at  a  critical  hour. 
How  different  were  Zachariah,  and  many  before 
him ! 

Vs.  32.  Shall  be  called; — i.  e.,  not  only  shall 
be,  but  shall  one  day  be  publicly  recognized  as  what 
He  really  is. 

The  Son  of  the  Highest. — This  name  seems 
here  used  by  the  angel,  not  in  a  metaphysical,  but  a 
theocratic  sense.  It  points  to  the  anointed  King,  so 
long  foretold  by  the  prophets,  and  to  whom  the 
words,  2  Sam.  vii.  14 ;  Ps.  ii.  7 ;  Ixxxix.  28,  so  fully 
Jipplied.  Very  deserving  our  consideration  is  the 
following  observation  of  0.  von  Gerlach :  "  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  proper  divinity  of  her 
son  was  not  definitely  revealed  to  Mary :  otherwise, 
neither  she  nor  Joseph  could  have  been  in  a  position 
to  bring  up  the  child ;  for  the  submission,  which  was 
a  necessary  condition  of  His  humanity,  would  have 
been  submission  only  in  appearance.  But  this  prom 
ise,  while  it  by  no  means  abolished  the  parental  re 
lationship,  would  yet  direct  the  reverential  attention 
of  the  parents  toward  the  child.  From  the  very  be 
ginning  of  our  Lord's  incarnation,  we  see  that  the 
knowledge  of  His  divinity  was  not  to  be  communicat 
ed  in  an  external  and  awe-inspiring  manner,  but  to 
be  gradually  manifested  by  His  humanity  and  His 
work  of  redemption." — For  Mary,  who  was  so  inti 
mately  acquainted  with  the  Old  Testament,  this  pro 
phecy  would  contain  the  essence  of  the  most  remark 
able  Messianic  promises :  2  Sam.  vii. ;  Isa.  ix. ; 
Micah  v.,  etc. 

Vs.  33.  Over  the  house  of  Jacob. — The  an 
nouncement  of  His  universal  spiritual  reign  would 
have  been,  at  this  time,  even  more  incomprehensible 
to  Mary.  It  lies  hidden,  however,  in  the  promise : 
"  Of  His  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end."  We  must 
not  regard  these  words  of  the  angel  as  an  accommo 
dation  merely  to  the  exclusively  Jewish  expectations 
then  prevailing,  concerning  the  kingdom  of  Messiah. 
Salvation  is  really  of  the  Jews,  and  will  one  day  re 
turn  to  Israel. 

Vs.  34.  How  shall  this  be?  ete.— A  natural 
objection,  and  a  question  as  much  allowed  by  the 
angel,  as  that  of  Zachariah  (ver.  18)  was  arbitrary 
and  blamable.  Comp.  Num.  xxxi.  17;  Judg.  xi. 
39;  Matt.  i.  18. 

Vs.  35.  The  Holy  Ghost— the  power  of 
the  Highest. — The  parallel  between  these  two  ex 
pressions,  exacts  that  the  one  should  be  interpreted 
by  the  other ;  and  their  mutual  light  teaches,  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  verily  a  life-producing  power, 
but  by  no  means,  that  He  is  only  power,  without 
personality. 

Shall  come  upon  thee — shall  overshadow 
thee. — Again  two  phrases  reflecting  light  upon  each 


other.  Both  point  to  the  supernatural  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  in  bringing  to  pass  that  which  ordi 
narily  occurs  only  through  conjugal  intercourse. 
The  word  firio-Kidfffi  can  no  more  be  understood  to 
denote  a  special  divine  protection  (Kuinoel),  than  a 
cohabitation  (Paulus,  the  rationalist). 

Therefore  also. — His  miraculous  birth  is  here 
spoken  of  as  the  natural,  but  by  no  r:*uan»  the  only 
reason,  why  He,  who  had  no  human  father,  should 
receive  the  name  of  the  Son  of  God. 

Vs.  36.  Thy  cousin,  or:  kinswoman  (rj 
irvyytvris  <TOV). — It  does  not  quite  appear  what 
was  the  relationship  between  Mary  and  Elisabeth, 
the  daughter  of  Aaron  (ver.  5).  This  relationship, 
however,  whatever  it  might  be,  proves  nothing 
against  Mary's  descent  from  David,  as  different 
tribes  might  be  united  by  marriage.  (Num.  xxxvi.  6 
offers  no  difficulty,  as  it  relates  only  to  heiresses, 
whose  family  was  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct.) 
There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  to  conclude  that  Mary, 
by  reason  of  her  relationship  to  Elisabeth,  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Lcvi  (as  in  the  Testam.  XII  Pairiarcharum, 
p.  542,  and  Schleiermacher's  Lukas,  p.  26). 

Vs.  37.  With  God  nothing  shall  be  impos 
sible. — Nothing,  i.  c.,  no  word  (py/ua)  of  promise. 
A  powerful  support  for  Mary's  faith,  who  might  infer 
from  the  mirabil.e  the  possibility  of  the  miraculum. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  the  last,  and  indeed  the  only 
sufficient,  answer  to  the  horror  of  the  miraculous, 
which  characterizes  modern  criticism. 

Vs.  38.  Be  it  unto  me. — Not  only  the  utter 
ance  of  obedient  submission,  but  also  of  patient, 
longing  expectation.  The  heart  of  Mary  is  now  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  can  also  prepare  her  body 
to  be  the  temple  of  the  God-Man. 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Concerning  the  person  of  Mary,  her  youth,  and 
egends  of  her  after  history,  see  Winer  in  voce  "  Mary." 

The  beauty  of  her  character,  as  "  the  handmaid  of 
:he  Lord,"  and  the  chosen  instrument  of  the  Holy 
spirit,  strikes  us  at  the  first  glimpse  at  her.  (A.  H. 
S'iemeyer  gives  a  short  but  beautiful  description  of 
icr,  in  his  Characteristik  dcr  JBibel,  i.  pp.  40-42.) 

2.  Two  views,  which  have  obtained  in  the  Chris- 
ian  world,  concerning  the  person  and  character  of 

Mary,  are  condemned  by  these  early  pages  of  Luke'a 
Jospel.  The  first  is  that  of  the  Roman  and  Greek 
Church,  which  transforms  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord 
nto  the  queen  of  heaven ;  the  mother  of  Jesus  into 
;he  mother  of  God ;  the  redeemed  sinner  into  the 
nediatrix  and  intercessor.  The  other  is  that  of  Ra- 
alisinus  vulgaris,  which  deprives  the  humble  bride 
of  the  carpenter  of  the  chastity  and  purity  which 
were  her  richest  dowry,  and  necessarily  rejects  the 
miracle  of  the  supernatural  birth ;  there  being  no 
easou  for  concluding  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of  Jo 
seph.  The  first  idea  was  chiefly  supported  by  the 
pocryphal  Gospels,  which  surrounded  the  head  of 
er,  upon  whom  the  light  of  the  divine  favor  had  in 
deed  richly  fallen,  by  a  halo  of  celestial  glory.  Its 
result  was  an  almost  heathen  apotheosis  of  the  vir 
gin-mother,  producing  all  the  follies  of  an  unlimited 
ilariolatry.  The  second  notion  was  first  conceived 
n  the  brain  of  the  heathen  Celsus,  who  derides  the 
nother  of  Jesus,  as  the  victim  of  seduction ;  while 
he  Jewish  version  of  this  fable  names  one  Panthera 
>r  Pandira  as  her  seducer.  To  the  shame  of  Chris- 
endom,  we  have  seen  this  blasphemy  reviv.nl,  in  va 
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rious  forms,  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centu- 
vie>  (Hahnlt,  ami,  in  some  degree,  Paulus  and  others). 
Its  own  intrinsic  beauty,  truth,  and  sublircity  com 
mend  the  Gospel  narrative,  in  opposition  to  both 
these  products  of  a  diseased  imagination. 

8.  With  respect  to  the  descent  of  Mary  from  Da 
vid,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  words,  <|  olxov  Acg8i5, 
Luke  i.  27,  refer  exclusively  to  Joseph  ;  yet  they  by 
no  means  assert,  that  our  Lord  did  not  descend  from 
David  on  His  mother's  side.  We  shall  soon  see  that 
Luke  iii.  presents  us  with  the  genealogy  of  Mary,  as 
Matt.  i.  does  with  that  of  Joseph.  The  angel,  too, 
who  announces  to  her  that  she  shall  conceive  a  son, 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  could  not  pos 
sibly  have  added :  "  The  Lord  G'od  shall  give  unto 
Him  the  throne  of  His  father  David"  had  not  Mary 
herself  been  a  daughter  of  David.  Her  song  of 
praise,  also,  clearly  shows  what  expectations  she 
cherished  for  the  house  of  David,  and  can  only  be 
fully  understood,  psychologically,  when  it  is  regarded 
as  uttered  by  the  daughter  of  a  royal  house,  who, 
though  that  house  was  then  in  the  depths  of  degra 
dation,  was  yet  looking  forward  to  the  elevation  of 
the  rightful  dynasty,  and  the  abasement  of  the  foreign 
tyrant  who  then  usurped  the  throne.  The  Magnifi 
cat  (as  Mary's  Psalm  is  called)  is  as  unambiguous  a 
proof  of  Mary's  royal  descent  as  the  genealogy,  ch. 
iii. 

4.  The  miraculous  conception  of  our  Lord,  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  related  by  Luke,  as  a 
fact  which  cannot  be  doubted,  and  leaves  no  room 
for  the  hypothesis  that  we  have  here  a  myth  or  legend. 
It  has  often  been  said,  but  never  proved,  that  the 
Jews  of  those  days  were  expecting  that  Messiah 
would  be  born  of  a  virgin,  in  some  miraculous  man 
ner  ;  but  even  then,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  nar 
rative  was  composed  merely  in  obedience  to  the  dic 
tates  of  such  an  expectation.  The  analogy  of  certain 
heathen  theogonies  may  perhaps  prove  the  possibility 
of  inventing  such  a  narrative,  in  a  polytheistic  or 
•  pantheistic  sense ;  but  its  reality,  in  a  Christian  and 
theistic  sense,  can  by  no  means  be  thus  accounted 
for.  A  comparison  with  the  accounts  in  certain  apo 
cryphal  Gospels  on  this  point  speaks  more  for,  than 
against,  the  historical  fidelity  of  Luke.  Our  Lord 
Himself,  indeed,  so  far  as  we  know,  never  spoke  of 
this  miracle ;  but  Ilis  silence  may  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.  His  mother's  honor,  the  nature  of 
the  circumstance,  the  enmity  of  the  Jews,  all  forbade 
Him  to  bring  to  light  a  mystery,  for  the  truth  of 
which  He  had  only  His  own  or  Mary's  word  to  offer. 
Nor  need  it  astonish  us,  that  His  contemporaries 
speak  of  Him  as  the  son  of  Joseph  (John  i.  45) ;  nor 
that  Mary,  speaking  of  her  husband  to  Jesus,  then 
twelve  years  of  age,  should  say,  "  Thy  father " 
(Luke  ii.  48) ;  nor,  least  of  all,  that  His  brothers 
should  not  believe  in  Him  (John  vii.  5) ;  for,  from  all 
in  the  domestic  circle,  except  Mary  and  Joseph,  the 
affair  was  concealed  with  profound  secrecy.  We 
have  already  seen  that  Matthew  also  speaks  of  a  mi 
raculous  birth ;  while  Mark  passes  over  in  silence 
the  history  of  Christ  previous  to  His  entry  upon  His 
public  ministry,  although  he  presents  the  person  of 
our  Lord  in  so  divine  a  light,  as  naturally  to  lead  to 
the  supposition  of  His  heavenly  origin.  John  is  also 
silent  on  the  subject,  though,  in  his  description  of 
the  children  of  God,  as  born  O»K  «'£  alinaTjiv,  ouSt  tn 
B>  '.TiMaTo?  <rapKbsf  ovSe  tx  fleAiijuciTO?  av5p6i,  imme 
diately  before  the  words,  6  \6yos  (rap£  fytrtro, 
theie  scerns  contained  a  latent  reminiscence  of  what 
ac  must  have  undoubtedly  heard  from  Mary  during 


his  long  and  intimate  intercom se  with  her.  For  if 
he  says,  that  "that  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  ii 
flesh,"  and  that  the  \6yos  t>s  ^v  in  apxfl  "*?*><:  rbt 
&f(>v,  became  flesh,  we  must,  according  to  this  Evan 
gelist  also,  believe  that  this  took  place  in  some  other 
way  than  through  the  Qt\t\u.a  aapxos.  Nevertheless, 
though  the  conception  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  may  be  deduced  from  his  doctrine  concerning 
the  Logps,  he  certainly  docs  not  expressly  declare  it. 
Paul  also  contents  himself  with  the  general  state 
ment,  that  the  Lord  was  born  of  a  woman,  and  of 
the  seed  of  David  (Rom.  i.  4 ;  Gal.  iv.  4) ;  and  it 
seems  clear  that  this  miracle,  though  an  indispensa 
ble  element  of  gospel  history,  did  not  originally  be 
long  to  the  apostolic  Kypvyna,  which,  according  to 
Acts  i.  21,  began  with  the  baptism  of  John. 

5.  This  does  not,  however,  interfere  with  the 
fact,  that  the  miraculous  conception  stands  on  a  firm 
historical  foundation,  and  is  of  great  dogmatic  im 
portance.  For  the  first  assertion,  they  who  deny  it, 
a  priori,  as  absolutely  impossible,  deserve  no  other 
answer  than:  TrAai/aifle  /UTJ  tlSorts  TO?  ypatfav  (UrjSe 
TV  Suvauw  TOV  &iuv  [Matt.  xxii.  29].  Yet,  far 
rather  than  say,  with  a  modern  theologian  (Karl 
Hase),  that  "  birth  of  a  virgin  cannot  be  proved  to 
be  impossible,"  would  we  comfort  ourselves  with  the 
words  of  the  angel  [to  Mary,  Luke  i.  37] :  on 
OVK  aSwar-ffffei  irapa  TOV  ®tov  iruv  pri/na..  The  laws 
of  nature  are  not  chains,  wherewith  the  Supreme 
Lawgiver  has  bound  Himself;  but  cords,  which  He 
holds  in  His  own  hand,  and  which  He  can  lengthen 
or  shorten  as  His  good  pleasure  and  wisdom  dictate. 
And  surely,  in  the  present  case,  an  end  worthy  of 
divine  interference  justified  the  deviation.  When 
the  Eternal  Word  was,  in  "  the  fulness  of  the  time," 
to  take  upon  Him  the  form  of  a  servant,  the  new 
member  could  only  be  introduced  into  the  human 
series  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  He,  who  was  in 
the  beginning  with  God,  and  who  came  of  His  own 
will  to  sojourn  in  this  our  world,  could  hardly  enter 
it  as  one  of  ourselves  would.  He,  who  was  the  light 
and  life  of  men,  must  surely  see  the  light  of  day,  not 
by  carnal  procreation,  but  by  an  immediate  exercise 
of  omnipotent  power.  Besides,  how  could  He  be 
free  from  every  taint  of  original  sin,  and  redeem  us 
from  the  power  of  sin,  if  He  had  been  born  by  the 
fleshly  intercourse  of  sinful  parents  ?  The  strong 
and  healthy  graft  which  was  to  bring  new  life  into 
the  diseased  stock,  must  not  originate  from  this 
stock,  but  be  grafted  into  it  from  without.  To  de 
duce  hence  the  need  also  of  an  iinmaculala  conceptio, 
in  the  case  of  Mary,  would  be  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact,  that  we  do  not  lay  the  chief  stress  upon  the  ar 
ticle  "  natus  e  virgine  J/.,"  but  upon  the  preceding 
"  conceptus  e  Sp.  S."  From  the  moment  of  our 
Lord's  conception,  the  Holy  Spiiit  certainly  contin 
ued  to  influence  and  penetrate  the  mind  and  spirit  of 
Mary,  to  suppress  the  power  of  sin,  and  to  make  her 
body  His  consecrated  temple.  If  it  be  said  (by 
Schleiermacher)  that  Christian  consciousness  is  per 
fectly  satisfied  by  accepting  the  fact,  that  God  re 
moved  from  the  normal  development  of  the  Son  of 
Man  all  the  pernicious  influences  and  consequences 
attending  an  ordinary  human  birth,  the  question  here 
is  not,  What  can  the  Christian  consciousness  of  an 
individual  bear?  but,  What  saith  the  Scripture? 
We  believe,  on  the  authority  of  Luke,  who  took  all 
pains  and  had  the  best  means  of  reliable  information 
(comp.  i.  1-4),  that  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
overshadowed  Mary  in  a  mysterious  maniiei.  Th« 
moment  of  conception  is  simply  hinted  at  by  th< 
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words,  "Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord,"  and 
seems  to  coincide  with  the  departure  of  the  angel.* 
Moreover,  the  true  humanity  of  the  Son  of  Man  is  by 
uo  means  abolished,  but  rather  explained  by  this 
miracle;  for  was  Adam  no  real  man,  because  he 
also,  in  a  physical  view,  was  a  vlls  0«oD?  In  short, 
the  miraculous  conception  is  a  <TKai>$a\ov  to  those 
alone  who  will  see  in  our  Lord  nothing  more  than 
His  pure  humanity,  and  who  put  the  sinlessness  of 
the  perfect  man  Christ  Jesus  in  the  place  of  the  real 
incarnation  of  God  hi  Him.  To  us,  who  believe  in 
the  latter,  His  miraculous  conception  is  the  natural 
consequence  of  His  superhuman  dignity,  the  basis  of 
His  normal  development,  and  a  symbol  of  the  &v<u6ev 
~/fvvi]Qr,va.t,  which  must  take  place  in  every  member 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Compare  J.  J.  VAN  OOSTER- 
ZEE  :  Disputatio  Thcologica  de  Jesu  e  virgine  Maria 
nato.  Traj.  ad  Rh.  1840. 

6.  The  conception  of  the  Son  of  God,  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  is  the  beginning  of  the  intimate  union 
between  the  Ao-yoj  ej-<rap*os  and  the  irj/eC^a  OVK  (K 
Utrpuv,  John  iii.  34.  Thirty  years  later,  the  Spirif 
descended  upon  Him  in  a  bodily  shape ;  and  after 
He  was  glorified,  He  sent  the  Spirit  upon  all  that  be- 
.ieved  on  Him.  The  same  Spirit  who  formed  the 
body  of  Christ,  forms  also  the  corpus  Chnsti  mysti- 
cum,  the  Church. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PKACTICAL. 

The  calm,  unostentatious  entrance  of  the  Divine 
into  the  world  of  man. — God  hath  chosen  the  weak 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  which  are 
mighty. — The  true  veneration  of  Mary :  1.  Exhibited ; 
2.  justified ;  3.  carried  out. — The  present  worship  of 
Mary  [in  the  Roman  and  Greek  Churches]  judged 
before  the  tribunal  of  Gabriel :  1.  Mary  is  called  by 
him,  highly  favored ;  by  her  worshippers,  the  dis 
penser  of  favors ;  2.  by  him,  blessed  among  women; 
by  them,  raised  above  women ;  3.  by  him,  the  hand 
maid  of  the  Lord,  a  sinful  daughter  of  Adam ;  by 
them,  the  Queen  of  angels  [and  saints] ;  4.  in  his 
eyes,  a  sinful  daughter  of  Adam  [nowhere  exempt  in 
the  Bible  from  the  general  depravity  of  Adam's  pos 
terity]  ;  now  [according  to  the  papal  dogma  pro 
claimed  in  1854],  conceived  without  sin  (immaculate 
concepta). — Mary  a  type  of  faith ;  in  her  just  aston 
ishment,  natural  fear,  gentle  boldness,  quiet  reflec 
tion,  and  unlimited  obedience. — The  blessed  among 
women:  1.  Poor,  yet  rich;  2.  "troubled,"  yet  medi 
tative;  3.  proud  as  a  viigin,  yet  obedient  as  a  wife; 
4.  first  doubtful,  then  believing. — The  angelic  ap 
pearances  to  Zachariah  and  Mary  compared. — Jesus 
a  gracious  gift:  1.  To  Mary;  2.  to  Israel;  3.  to  the 
world. — The  greatness  of  Jesus,  and  the  greatness  of 
John,  compared  (vers.  15  and  32):  1.  Jesus  greater 
than  John  in  Himself;  2.  a  greater  gift  of  God;  3. 
therefore  worthy  of  our  greater  appreciation. — The 
throne  of  David :  1.  Raised  up  after  deep  abasement ; 
2.  raised  up  amongst  Israel ;  3.  raised  up  amongst 
us ;  4.  raised  up  to  fall  no  more. — The  question : 
"How  shall  this  be  ?  "  may  be  asked :  1.  In  a  sense 

*  [Older  divines  generally  date  the  supernatural  concep 
tion  from  the  words  of  the  angel,  ver.  33,  which  were  the 
HQodium  of  the  mysterious  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. — 
f.  S.J 


lawful  for  man,  and  reverential  toward  God ;  or  2.  in 
a  sense  unlawful  for  man,  and  dishonoring  God.— • 
The  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  creation  (Gen.  i. 
2),  and  in  redemption  or  the  new  creation  (Luke  i 
35),  compared :  1.  In  both,  a  long  and  silent  prepara 
tion  ;  2.  in  both,  a  life-giving  and  fructifying  opera 
tion  ;  3.  in  both,  a  new  world  created. — The  support 
which  those,  who  are  "highly  favored,"  find  iron 
contemplating  others  also  highly  favored  :  This  sup> 
port  perfectly  lawful,  often  indispensable,  always 
limited,  and  the  highest,  and  often  the  only,  support 
of  faith,  in  a  power  to  which  nothing  is  impossible. 
— With  God  nothing  shall  be  impossible,  an  answer 
by  which:  1.  Unbelief  is  put  to  shame;  2.  weak 
faith  strengthened ;  3.  and  faith  excited  to  thankful 
adoration  and  unlimited  obedience. — Behold  the 
handmaid  of  the  Lord!  1.  Her  hidden  conflict;  2. 
her  complete  victory;  3.  her  full  reward;  4.  her 
happy  peace. — The  messenger  of  Heaven  and  the 
child  of  earth  united,  to  perform  the  counsel  and 
good  pleasure  of  God. — The  greatest  miracle  in  the 
world's  history,  encompassed  with  the  thickest  veil 
of  obscurity. 

STARKE  : — God  knows  where  to  find  His  children, 
however  hidden  they  may  be  (2  Tim.  ii.  19). — God 
is  wont  to  bestow  His  favors  in  times  of  quiet  and 
retirement,  Isa.  xxx.  50. — All  believers  are  the 
"  blessed  "  of  the  Lord  (Eph.  i.  3).— The  holier,  the 
humbler. — The  "  troubles  "  of  holy  minds  always  end 
in  comfort. — The  members  of  Christ's  kingdom  have 
in  Him  an  everlasting  King,  an  everlasting  support, 
and  an  everlasting  joy. — Let  even  thy  nearest  and 
dearest  forsake  thee,  so  thou  make  sure  the  Lord 
Jesus  be  with  thee,  and  abide  in  thee. 

HEUBNER: — Mary  and  Eve:  their  similarity  and 
dissimilarity,  their  relation  to  the  human  race. — 
Mary  the  happiest,  but  also  the  most  sorely  tried,  of 
women. — Christians  born  of  the  house  of  Jacob,  ac 
cording  to  the  Spirit. — Humility  the  best  frame  of 
mind  tor  the  reception  of  grace. — Our  birth  is  also  a 
work  of  God. — The  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus,  a  glori-' 
fication  of  the  whole  human  race. 

WALLIN: — The  angel's  salutation  of  Mary  may 
be  applied  to  Christians  in  all  the  holy  seasons  of 
life :  baptism,  confirmation,  the  time  of  chastening, 
the  day  of  death. 

FR.  AKNDT  : — How  does  the  time  of  regeneration 
begin  in  the  world,  and  in  the  heart  ?  By  an  an 
nouncement  of  the  grace  of  God,  which  is:  1.  Heard 
in  humility;  2.  received  with  patience  and  entire 
self-resignation. 

VAN  OOSTERZEE  [in  sermons  previously  publish 
ed]  : — Mary  the  handmaid  of  the  Lord.  This  saying 
the  inscription  of  the  history  of  Mary,  as  maid,  wife, 
and  widow. — Her  character  presents  a  rare  combina 
tion  of:  1.  Genuine  humility,  with  joyful  faith;  2.  of 
quiet  resignation,  with  active  zeal ;  3.  of  faithful  love, 
rith  unwavering  heroism. — That  the  Word  was  made 
.esh,  is:  1.  An  undoubted  fact;  this  proved  by: 
(a)  the  life,  (6)  the  words,  (c)  the  works  of  the  Lord ; 
2.  an  unfathomable  miracle ;  (a)  the  unprecedented, 
(6)  the  intimate,  (c)  the  voluntary,  nature  of  the 
union  of  the  Divine  Word  with  flesh ;  3.  an  ever- 
memorable  benefit ;  for  this  incarnation  is :  (a)  th« 
ory,  (b)  the  light,  (c)  the  life  of  mankind.  To  con 
elude,  the  questions:  Do  you  believe  in  the  t'actl 
adore  the  miracle  ?  highly  esteem  the  benefit  ? 
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C.  Hymns  of  Praise,  with  which  (he  expectation  of  the  Messiah's  Birth,  and  the  actual  Birth  of  the  Baptist 
were  greeted.     Cn.  I.  39-80. 

(Vers.  57-80,  the  Lesson  for  the  day  of  John  the  Baptist,  24th  of  June. — Vers.  67-79,  the  Gospel  for  th« 
first  day  of  Advent  in  the  Grand-Duchy  of  Hesse  and  elsewhere.) 

39  And  Mary  arose  in  those  days,  and  went  into  the  hill-country  with  haste,  into  a 

40  city  of  Jud?. ;  And  entered  into  the  house  of  Zacluirias,  and  saluted  Elisabeth. 

41  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  when1  Elisabeth  heard  the  salutation  of  Mary,  the  babe 

42  leaped  in  her  womb;  and  Elisabeth  was  rilled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  [Spirit]  :  And  she 
spake  out  with  a  loud  voice,  and  said,  Blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and  blessed  w 

43  the  fruit  of  thy  womb.     And  whence  is  this  to  me,2  that  the  mother  of  my  Lord  should 

44  come  to  me?     For,  lo  [behold],  as  soon  as  the  voice  of  thy  salutation  sounded  in  mine 

45  ears,  the  babe  leaped  in  my  womb  for  joy.3     And  blessed  is  she  that  believed:   for  [be 
lieved  that]4  there  shall  be  a  performance  [fulfilment,  reAttWts]  of  those  things  which 
were  told  her  from  the  Lord. 

46  And  Mary  said, 

My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord, 

47  And  my  spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  God  my  Saviour.   [,] 

48  For  [In  that]  He  hath  regarded  the  low  estate  of  His  handmaiden;  [handmaid.]1 
for  [For],  behold,  from  henceforth  all  generations  shall  call  me  blessed. 

49  For  He  that  is  mighty  hath  done  to  me  great  things;  and  holy  is  His  name.   [,] 

50  And  His  mercy  is  on  them  that  fear  Him  from  generation  to  generation.6 

51  He  hath  showed  [wrought]  strength  with  His  arm: 

He  hath  scattered  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts. 

52  He  hath  put  down  the  mighty  from  their  seats  [princes  from  thrones], 
and  exalted  [raised  up]  them  of  low  degree. 

3  He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things ; 

and  the  rich  He  hath  sent  empty  away. 

34  He  hath  holpen  [helped]  His  servant  Israel  [Is.,  His  servant], 
in  remembrance  of  His  mercy  ;   [,] 

55  As  He  spake  to  our  father?,  [(As  He  spake  to  our  fathers)]  7 

to  Abraham,  and  his  seed  for  ever  [to  A.  and  his  seed,  for  ever].8 

56  And  Mary  abode  with  her  about  three  months,  and  returned  to  her  own  house. 

57  Now  Elisabeth's  full  time  came  that  she  should  be  delivered;  and  she  brought  fortli 

58  a  son.     And  her  neighbours  and  her  cousins  [kindred,  crvyytveis]  heard  how  the  Lord 
had  showed  great  mercy  upon  [toward]  her ;  and  they  rejoiced  with  her. 

59  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the  eighth  day  they  came  to  circumcise  the  child ;  and 

60  they  called  him  Zacharias,  after  the  name  of  his  father.     And  his  mother  answered  and 

61  said,  Not  so ;  but  he  shall  be  called  John.     And  they  said  unto  her,  There  is  none  of 

62  thy  kindred  that  is  called  by  this  name.     And  they  made  signs  to  his  father,  how  he 

63  would  have  him  called.     And   he  asked   for  a  writing-table   [tablet,  Trwi/a'Siop],  and 

64  wrote,  saying,  His  name  is  John.     And  they  marvelled  all  [they  all  wondered].     And 
his   mouth  was  opened  immediately,  and  his  tongue  loosed,  and  he  spake,  and  praised 

65  [blessing,  euAoywv]  God.     And  fear  came  on  all  that  dwelt  round  about  them  :  and  all 

66  these  sayings  were  noised  abroad  throughout  all  the  hill-country  of  Judea.     And  all 
they  that  heard  them  laid  them  up  in  their  hearts,  saying,  What  manner  of  child  shall 

i      this  be  !   [What  then  will  this  child  be?]9     And  [For]10  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with 
him. 

67  A  nd  his  father  Zacharias  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  prophesie-d,  saying, 
P.8          Blessed  be  the  Lord  [,  the,  o]  God  of  Israel ;  "   [,] 

for  [that]  He  hath  visited  and  redeemed  His  people, 

69  And  hath  raised  up  an  [a]  horn  of  salvation  for  us  in  the  house  of  II!.s  servant  David 
[of  David,  His  servant,  Aa/318  TOV  TrcuSos  airoul ; 
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70  As  He  spake  by  the  mouth  of  His  holy  prophets,  which  have  been  since  the  world  be 

gan  [of  His  holy  prophets  of  old]  ;  12 

71  That  we  should  be  saved  [salvation,  cra)T7;piai/] 13  from  our  enemies, 
and  from  the  hand  of  all  that  hate  us; 

72  To  perform  the  mercy  promised  [to  show  mercy,  iroirja-ai  t/Vtos]  to  our  fathers, 
and  to  remember  His  holy  covenant, 

73  The  oath  which  He  sware  to  our  father  Abraham  [to  Abraham,  our  father], 

74  That  He  would  grant  [to  grant]  unto  us, 

that  we,  being  delivered  out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies,  might  serve  Him  without  feai 

75  ]n  holiness  and  righteousness  before  Him,  all  the  days  of  our  life  [all  our  days].14 

76  And  [also]  thou,15  [0]  child,  shalt  be  called  the  Prophet  of  the  Highest: 
for  thou  shalt  go  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  to  prepare  His  ways; 

77  To  give  knowledge  of  salvation  unto  His  people, 
by  [in,  ev]  the  remission  of  their  sins,16 

78  Through  the  tender  mercy  [mercies,  Sia  cnrXdyxva-  t'Xcovs]  of  our  God  ; 
whereby  the  day-spring  from  on  high  hath  visited  us, 

79  To  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death, 
to  guide  our  feet  into  the  way  of  peace. 

80  And  the  child  grew,  and  waxed  [became]  strong  in  spirit,  and  was  in  the  deserts 
till  the  day  of  his  showing  [manifestation,  dvaSecfews]  unto  Israel. 

[i  Vs.  41.— Better :  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Elisabeth  .  .  .  that,  the  bale  ...  So  the  Eeviscd  N.  T.  of  the  Am.  B.  T7. 
The  best  authorities  place  ^  'EAto-.  after  rijs  Map.,  while  the  Elzevir  text  reads:  17  'EA.  TOV  a<rnatriJ.bv  T>J?  Map.  (an  inten 
tional  transposition). 

-  Vs.  43.— This  is  the  shortest  rendering  of  jroflei/  fioi  TOVTO,  sc.  yeyovtv,  and  preferable  to  what  would  be 
otherwise  more  in  keeping  with  the  modern  usus  loquendi:  How  hath  this  happened  to  me.  Comp.  the  Vulgate  :  Unde  hoc 
mihi ;  Luther  and  van  Oosterzeo  :  Wohcr  (kr,mmf)  mir  das. 

3  Vs.  44.— An  immaterial  difference  in  the  order  of  words  in  the  Greek  text.     Gricshach,  firholz,  Tischendorf  read : 
TO  (Spt^os  ec  ayoAAido-et,  for  the  text,  rec.:  tv  ay.  TO  /3p.    The  latter  is  supported  hy  B.,  C.,  !>.,  ¥.,  L.,  and  Cod.  Sin.,  and 
should  be  retained  with  Lachmann,  Alfqrd,  and  Meyer. 

4  Vs.  45. — There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  o  T  i .    Van  Oostcrzee  agrees  with  Luther,  the  old  Latin 
nnd  the  English  Versions,  ar.d  translates:   derm.     See  his  Excgctical  Note.    But  Grotius,  Bengol,  do  Wctte,  Ewald, 
Meyer,  etc.,  render  it  that,  making  it  depend  upon  wio-revo-ao-a,  as  in  Acts  xxvii.  25  :  iriaTfvtav  yap  TW  6tw  OTL  OVTOS  tVrai. 
i  prefer  the  latter,  because  the  supernatural  conception  foretold  by  the  angel,  vcrs.  31  and  35,  had  then  already  taken 
place. 

8  Vs.  48.— 'ETT!  TT\V  Tairelviatriv  TJJS  6WA7)s  auTOu,  the  lowliness,  humility,  humble  condition  of  his  handmaid.  Tarrei- 
i»<oo-is  rotors  not  to  the  humility  of  mind,  but  the  humility  of  station  or  external  condition.  Luther  and  van  Oostcrzee  : 
Jfiedru/keit. 

«  Vs.  50.— Better  with  the  Latin  Vulgate,  Luther,  van  Oostcrzee,  the  Revised  N.  T.  of  the  Am.  B.  TJ.,  etc. :  His  mercy 
is  from  generation  to  generation,  to  them  that  fear  Him,  TO  eAeos  OVTOU  cis  yereds  yeveiav  (or  with  the  older  MSS. :  eis  yeveas 
KOI  yeveds,  or  with  Cod.  Sin. :  eis  ytveav  KOI  ycveav,  which  corresponds  literally  to  the  Hebrew  1T1  ~"b  ,  and  is  pref 
erable  to  the  other  readings)  TOIS  <£o/3ovneVois  aiiToV.  The  C.  V.  favors  the  connection  of  from  generation' to  generation 
with  <£oj3oiveVoif  instead  of  eAeos. 

7  Vs.  55. — The  clause :  As  He  spake  to  our  Fathers,  should  be  inclosed  in  parenthesis,  and  the  punctuation  changed 
thus:  In  remembrance  of  His  merct/ (as  He  spake  to  our  fathers)  to  Abraham,  etc.  i'or  ju.i/rjo-flrji'ai  eAe'ovs  and  Tip 
A  /3  p  a  d  M  belong  together  ;  while  the  E.  V.  connects  to  Abraham  with  spake,  which  is  inadmissible  in  the  Greek  (eAdAijo-ev 
irpbs  Toi<9  TraTepas  r>/iiav,  not  TO  is);  comp.  Ps.  xcviii.  3  and  Micah  vii.  20,  to  which  our  passage  alludes.  In  any  case 
the  words  for  ever  must  be  connected,  not  with  spake,  nor  with  seed,  but  with  in  remembrance  of  his  mercy,  and  should 
therefore,  be  separated  from  sre.d  by  a  comma. 

"Vs.  55.— The  Codd.  arc  divided  between  eis  TOV  aiuva.  and  e«s  atwxos.  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Meyer,  and 
Trcge'.les  adopt  the  former. 

»  Vs.  66.— Ti  dpa  (quid  igitur)  TO  waiotov  TOVTO  ttTTai;  The  force  of  the  ratiocinative  dpa  should  not  be 
lost ;  it  refers  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  auspices  of  the  birth  of  John ;  comp.  viii.  25  ;  Acts  xii.  18,  where  the  dpa 
is  likewise  overlooked  in  the  E.  V. 

»o  Vs.  66.— The  Sin.  and  Vatic.  MSS.  and  other  ancient  authorities  read  icai  yap,  clrnim,  drnn  auch  :  while  tl-e  Elze 
vir  text  omits  yap,  which  could  easily  be  missed  by  a  transcriber  on  account  of  the  following  x  f  'P-  Th°  ^'ords  :  "  For 
the  hand  nf  the  Lord  was  with  him,"  are  a  remark  of  Luke  in  justification  of  the  preceding  question  of  astonishment,  as  if 
to  say  :  The  people  had  good  reason  to  expect  great  things  from  such  a  child. 

11  Vs.  68. — EuAoyTjTbs  Kv'pios  o  ©ebs  TOV  'lo-pa^A  is  the  literal  version  of  the  Hebrew  FljrP  ~!in? 
bX"rCp  ^H'^X  ,  Ps.  Ixxii.  18;  cvi.  48  (see  Septuag.).  The  sentence:  the  God  of  Israelis  explanatory  and  should  be 
separated  by  a  comma,  and  the  article  retained  (with  Norton,  Kendrick,  Sharpe,  Wakefield,  Campbell,  Whiting,  the  N.  T. 
of  Am.  B.  U.,  and  the  German  versions). 

>*  VF.  70. — Ala  o-TOjuaTOS  TMV  ayitav  (TWV)  an'  acwro?  aiiToC  rr  po^rfTtav.  The  second  Tta  v  after  dyiW 
in  the  tex'.  rec.  is  omitted  in  Codd.  Sin.,  B.,  L.,  etc.,  and  by  Tregellcs  and  Alford,  but  retained  bv  Lacbmann  and  'lischcn- 
dorf(ed.  soptima),  and  defended  by  Meyer.  "ATT"  aiuvos  is  not  to  be  understood  here  in  the  absolute  sense,  ah  orie  con- 
dito,  as  the  E.  V.  implies  (also  Calov:  imo  per  os  Adamiy,  but  relatively,  like  the  Hebrew  cbl?T3  .  Comp.  dir'  aluvo*. 


Gen.  vi.  4  (where  the  E.  V.  renders :  of  old) ;  Ps.  xxv.  6  (likewise  :  of  old).  Meyer  (nnd  Alford)  quotes  Longtn.  34  :  TOUS 
OTT  aiwvot  p^ropas.  Luther  translates  the  word:  ror  Zeilen  ;  van  Oosterzce  :  for  Jahrhtindrrtni  :  Slier  better  :  tv/»  All'ri 
her;  Ewald:  seiner  heiiigen  tirallcn  Prophetcn ;  Korton  :  from  the  beginning;  Kendrick,  Whiting,  the  Is.  T.  of  the  Am. 


B.  U.  •  nf  old. 

15  Vs.  71. — SoiTijpt'av,  etc.,  is  anaphora  nnd  further  explanation  of  xe'pa?  o-iorrjp t'a?,  a  hnrn  of  soh-alion,  vcr.  69, 
t.  f.,  a  miohty,  strong  solratioii ;  horn  being  a  metaphorical  exjjreseion  with  reference,  not  to  the  horns  of  the  altar,  which 
atrved  as  an  asylum  merely  (1  Kings  i.  50;  ii.  28  ff.),  but  to  horned  beasts,  which  are  weak  and  defenceless  without,  but 
•trong  and  formidable  with,  their  horns ;  comp.  the  Hebrew  *(1JT  ,  1  Sam.  ii.  10 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  18,  etc. 

14  Vs.  75. — The  true  rending  of  the  oldest  authorities,  including  Cod.  Sin.,  is:  woo-as  Tas  ^/ue'pas  ri^iov  (withou! 
t  q  t  f  <a  y  f  of  the  Elzevir  text),  all  our  days. 


CHAP.  I.  39-80. 


«•  Vs.  70.— The  oldest  rendir.p,  confirm^!  l,y  <',„!.  Sin., 
rdi'i'-filiiili'-h  fin!  i''"  ii.ij'i-in.-n  Ali.ir/u-i  li.i'i-n  ri'i-ftinnmelt. 
,,.  77;— -Van  Oostcrzec  :  "  Erkenntniss  drs  Hcils  zu  geb( 


£«',  instead  of  <cai  «ru.    METER 
(licstchend)  in  Vergtbung  itircr  Sunde 


inapriat  belongs  not  to  <ra)T>jp  i'as  n  lone,  but  to  yvCxriv  <ru»Tijpia?;  that  they  miftht  know  that  Messianic  snlva 
tion  comes  in  and  through  the  remission  of  their  tins.  ALFOKU  :  "  The.  rtiuitfian  o/  sin  is  the  fii:_t  opening  for  the  yviaa. 
criunipuis  :  see  ch.  iii.  7.  The  preposition  <  v  has  its  literal  meaning,  '  in.' "  There  should  be  no  comma  uiter  'pettplc.'-* 


P.  S.| 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 


Vs.  39.  Into  a  city  of  Juda.  —  It  docs  not  seem 
probable  that  these  enigmatical  words  denote  so 
much  as  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  much  less  that 
they  point  out  Jerusalem  or  Hebron.  The  supposi 
tion,  that  MouSa  has  been  substituted  for  'lovra  (men 
tioned  Josh.  xv.  55),  is  far  more  credible  ;  nor  is  it 
unlikely  that  this  less  strictly  correct  orthography  is 
derived  from  Luke  himself.  Juta  is  to  this  day  a 
considerable  village,  inhabited  by  Mohammedans. 
See  Riihr's  Fahstine,  p.  187. 

Vss.  39,  40.  Mary  arose  —  and  entered.  —  Ac 
cording  to  Jewish  customs,  it  was  improper,  or  at 
least  unusual,  for  single  or  betrothed  females  to  travel 
alone.  Mary,  however,  may  have  undertaken  this 
journey  with  Joseph's  consent,  and,  perhaps,  partly 
in  the  company  of  others.  Extraordinary  circum 
stances  justify  extraordinary  measures,  and  Langc 
correctly  remarks:  "the  obedience  of  the  cross 
makes  truly  free."  —  The  supposition,  that  Joseph 
had  taken  his  betrothed  bride  to  his  home,  after  a 
public  solemnization  of  their  nuptials,  before  this 
journey  (Hug,  Ebrard),  seems  improbable  ;  but  still 
more  so,  that  Mary  had  already  apprised  him  of  the 
fact  of  the  angelic  visitation.  Her  part  throughout 
was  to  announce  nothing,  but  simply  to  wait  till  He, 
who  had  destined  her  to  the  highest  honor  ever  be 
stowed,  should,  in  His  own  good  time,  also  make 
clear  hei  innocence  to  the  eyes  of  her  husband  and 
the  world.  By  this  state  of  affairs  only,  can  Luke's 
account  be  reconciled  with  Matthew's,  who,  after  the 
words  (lififdri  f  »  7-  «X-,  describes  the  discovery  of 
Mary's  state  as  an  unexpected,  and  hence  a  disquiet 
ing,  "discovery  to  Joseph.  Mary  leaves  it  simply  to 
God  to  enlighten  Joseph,  as  He  had  enlightened  her. 
Nor  does  she  undertake  a  journey  to  Elisabeth  to 
consult  with  her,  or  to  avoid  her  husband,  but  to 
seek  that  confirmation  of  her  faith  pointed  out  to  her 
by  the  angel. 

Vs.  41.  And  it  came  to  pass.  —  The  salutation 
of  Mary,  the  ecstasy  of  Elisabeth,  and  the  leaping  of 
the  babe  in  her  womb,  are  three  circumstances  oc 
curring  at  the  same  moment.  At  Mary's  arrival, 
Elisabeth  is  filled  with  joy,  and  her  babe  moves. 
Luke  mentions  the  latter  circumstance  first,  as  being 
the  most  extraordinary,  although,  in  itself,  it  was 
rather  the  consequence  than  the  cause  of  the  emo 
tion  felt  by  Elisabeth  at  Mary's  salutation.  The 
aged  woman,  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  recognizes, 
by  the  extraordinary  movement  of  the  child,  the  pre 
sence  of  the  future  mother  of  her  Lord  ;  and  thus 
the  yet  unborn  John  already  offers  involuntary  hom 
age  to  the  Kapirls  TTJS  Koi\ias  of  Mary. 

Vs.  4-2.  Blessed  art  thou—  and  blessed  is  the 
fruit,  etc.  —  The  first  beatitude  of  the  New  Testa 
ment,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  root  of  all  the  rest. 
Elisabeth,  while  extolling  the  blessedness  of  Mary  on 
account  of  her  faith  and  obedience,  was  undoubtedly 
reflecting  with  compassion  on  the  condition  of  Zacha- 
riah,  whose  unbelief  had  been  reproved  with  loss  of 
ipeech,  while  the  believing  Mary  was  entering  her 
aousc  with  joyful  salutations. 

Vs.  45.  For  there  shall  be  a  fulfilment,  etc. 


— It  is  grammatically  possible,  yet  not  logically  ne 
cessary,  to  refer  the  on  to  the  object  of  Mary's  faith 
(u  which  believed  that  there,"  marg.).  The  assur 
ance,  that  verily  the  things  promised  should  be  ful« 
filled  without  exception,  though  not  indispensable  in 
Mary's  case,  must  yet  have  been  a  confirmation  of 
her  faith,  which  she  would  most  gladly  welcome.  It 
is  self-evident  how  much  the  abruptness  of  the  sen 
tences  in  which  Elisabeth  pours  out  the  fulness  of 
her  heart,  enhances  the  beauty  of  this  passage.  A 
psalm-like  tone,  better  felt  than  expressed,  seems  to 
resound  in  her  words,  forming  a  prelude  to  Mary'a 
"  Magnificat." 

[Vss.  46-55.  The  MAGNIFICAT  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
(so  called  from  the  old  Latin  version  of  Meya\v- 
i/ei,  vs.  46:  MAGNIFICAT  anima  mea  Dominum), 
and  the  BENEDICTUS  of  Zachariah,  vss.  68-79  (so 
called  from  its  beginning:  EuAo7rjTor,  vs.  68, 
BENEDICTUS  Dominus  Dcus  Israel),  are  the  Psalms  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  worthily  introduce  the  his 
tory  of  Christian  hymnology.  They  prove  the  har 
mony  of  poetry  and  religion.  They  are  the  noblest 
flowers  of  Hebrew  lyric  poetry  sending  their  frag 
rance  to  the  approaching  Messiah.  They  are  full  of 
reminiscences  of  the  Old  Testament,  entirely  Hebrew 
in  tone  and  language,  and  can  be  rendered  almost  word 
for  word.  Thus  nfya\t7a  corresponds  to 
(Ps.  Ixxi.  19;  cvi.  21;  cxxxvi.  4);  <5  Wa-ro'y  to 
1123  (Ps.  xxiv.  8) ;  eij  ytvfav  /col  yei'fdv  (as  Cod. 
Sin.  reads)  to  -Hi  -nb  .  It  is  worth  while  to  read 
the  first  two  chapters'  of  Luke  in  the  Hebrew  trans 
lation  of  the  New  Testament.  These  hymns  form  a 
part  of  the  regular  morning  service  in  the  Anglican 
liturgy,  and  resound  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  in 
Christian  lands.  Dr.  BARROW  says  of  the  Magnifi 
cat  :  "  This  most  excellent  hymn  is  dedicated  by  a 
spirit  ravished  with  the  most  sprightly  devotion 
imaginable ;  devotion  full  of  ardent  love  and  thank 
fulness,  hearty  joy,  tempered  with  submiss  rever 
ence."  WORDSWORTH  :  "  This  speech,  full  of  Hebra 
isms,  has  a  native  air  of  originality,  and  connects  the 
cucharistic  poetry  of  the  gospel  with  that  of  the  He 
brew  dispensation.  .  .  .  Thus  the  voices  of  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel  sound  in  concert  with  each  other ; 
and  utter  a  protest  against  those  who  would  make 
the  one  to  jar  against  the  other." — The  Magnificat  is 
divided  into  four  stanzas,  each  of  which  contains 
three  verses,  viz. :  (1)  vss.  46-48  (to  avroi ) ;  (2) 
vs.  48  (from  I5oi>)  to  vs.  50;  (3)  vss.  51-53;  (4) 
vss.  54,  55.  The  Bencdictus  of  Zachariah  contains 
five  stanzas,  each  with  three  verses.  So  Meyer  and 
Ewald.  See  Ewald's  translation  in  his:  tile  drei 
ersten  Evatigelien,  pp.  98  and  99,  where  he  divides 
the  Magnificat  into  12,  the  Henedictus  into  15  lines. 
-P.  S.J 

Vs.  46.  And  Mary  said. — The  angel's  visit  was 
vouchsafed  to  Mary  later  than  to  Zachariah,  yet  her 
song  of  thanksgiving  is  uttered  long  before  his :  faith 
is  already  singing  for  joy,  while  unbelief  is  compelled 
to  be  silent.  The  Magnificat  is  evidently  no  carefully 
composed  ode,  but  the  unpremeditated  outpouring  of 
deep  emotion,  the  improvisation  of  a  happy  faith, 
It  was  easy  for  Mary,  a  daughter  of  David's  roya, 
race,  well  acquainted  with  the  lyrics  of  the  Old  Tes- 
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tament,  favored  by  God  and  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  become  in  an  instant  both  poetess  ant 
prophetess.  The  fulfilment  of  the  angel's  words 
with  respect  to  Elisabeth,  in  which  she  saw  a  pledge 
and  token  of  the  full  performance  of  his  other  pro 
mises,  and  of  the  realization  of  her  most  cherished 
hopes,  seems  to  have  been  the  immediate  cause  of 
this  song  of  praise. 

My  soul  doth  magnify  the  Lord. — Mary's 
ynm  recalls,  besides  the  song  of  Hannah  (1  Sam.  ii. 
7),  several  passages  in  the  Psalms,  especially  in  I's. 
2xfii.  and  cxxvi.  The  beginning  plainly  refers  to  Ps. 
xxxi.  8,  according  to  the  Septuagint.  The  whole 
may  be  divided  into  three  or  four  strophes,  forming 
an  animated  doxology.  The  grace  of  God  (vs.  48), 
His  omnipotence  (vss.  49-51),  His  holiness  (v 
49,  51,  54),  His  justice  (vss.  52  and  53),  and  espe 
cially  His  faithfulness  (vss.  54  and  55),  are  here 
celebrated.  It  sounds  like  an  echo,  not  only  of  Da 
vid's  and  Hannah's,  but  also  of  Miriam's  and  of  De 
borah's  harps ;  yet  independently  reproduced  in  the 
mind  of  a  woman,  who  had  laid  up  and  kept  in  her 
heart  what  she  had  read  in  Holy  Scripture. 

Vs.  47.  God  my  Saviour. — Undoubtedly  Mary 
was  looking  for  civil  and  political  blessings,  through 
the  birth  of  the  Messiah ;  but  we  overlook  the  clear 
ness  of  her  views,  and  the  depth  of  her  mind,  by 
thinking  that  her  expectations  were  only,  or  chiefly, 
fixed  upon  these.  The  temporal  salvation  which  she 
expected,  was  in  her  eye  only  the  type  and  symbol 
of  that  higher  salvation,  which  she  desired  above  all 
things. 

Vs.  48.  The  low  estate. — Not  humility,  or  low 
liness  of  mind,  but  of  condition,  humilis  condilio. 

From  henceforth. — The  first  beatitude,  uttered 
by  Elisabeth,  is  a  token  of  an  unutterable  number, 
of  which  one  at  least  is  recorded,  Luke  xi.  27: 
"  JBlexsed  is  the  womb  that  bare  Thee,  and  the  paps 
which  ITiou  hast  sucked."  * 

Vs.  49.  And  holy  is  His  name. — No  mere  ap 
position  to  fiuvaTos  (Kuinoel),  but  a  new  and  inde 
pendent  sentence  (comp.  1  Sam.  ii.  2). 

Vs.  52.  The  mighty  (S  v  i>  d  a  -r  a.  s). — Mary  would 
have  been  no  true  daughter  of  David,  if  she  could 
have  spoken  these  words  without  primary  reference 
to  Herod;  but  no  believing  Israelite,  if  she  had 
thought  of  Herod  alone.  The  overthrow  of  all  anti- 
Messianic  power  seems,  in  her  imagination,  to  begin 
with  the  fall  of  the  Idumeean  usurper. 

Vs.  53.  He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with 
good  things. — The  supposition,  that  only  the  good 
things  of  this  world  are  here  alluded  to  (M'eyer),  is  as 
little  to  be  entertained,  as  that  the  satisfying  of  a 
spiritual  hunger  is  exclusively  intended  (de  Wette). 
Such  an  alternative  is  certainly  unnecessary  in  the 
case  of  Mary,  whose  earthly  hunger  and  nourishment 
were  both  the  type  and  resemblance  of  a  higher  need 
and  a  higher  satisfaction,  and  who  had  certainly  felt 
what  Goethe  afterward  sung:  "Alles  Vergiinyliclie 
ist  nur  ein  Gleichniss."  \  At  this  time,  the  spiritual 
craving  was  most  powerfully  i'elt  among  the  out 
wardly  need}'.  How  exclusively  materialistic,  or 
how  exclusively  spiritualistic,  would  Mary  have  been, 
if  she  could  have  wholly  confined  her  meaning  to 
either  of  these  ideas ! 

*  [Christ  did  not  rebuke  the  woman  for  this  exclamation, 
but  foregoeing  ihe  future  cxroi-K's  of  JIariolati-y,  lie  Mffiiili- 
eantly  replied,  vs.  28:  "  Yea  rattier  (ntvouvyt  is  both 
Oonfirmui;-'  and  correcting  s:  ulique.  and  imo  rcco),  Messed  are 


Utey  lltul  hair  the  word  i>Jf  God  and  l.-erji  it.—l'.  S.] 
1  1  '•  Every  t  hing  transient  is  only  a  parable." 
conclusion  of  the  second  part  of  Goethe's  Faust.—  P.  &.} 


From  the 


Vs.  55.  Abraham  and  his  seed. — A  remarka 
ble  proof  that  Mary's  expectations  concerning  the 
Messiah's  appearance  were  not  of  a  particularistic 
and  exclusive,  but  of  a  universal  nature.  For  the 
seed  promised  to  Abraham  was  to  be  a  blessing  tc 
the  whole  world. 

Vs.  56.  And  returned  to  her  own  house.— 
To  keep  silence  before  Joseph,  as  she  had  broken 
silence  before  Elisabeth.  Even  the  distasteful  man 
ner  in  which  what  passed  between  the  betrothed 
pair  is  embellished  in  apocryphal  literature  (Prot' 
cvang.  Jac.  ch.  11,  12;  see  THILO'S  Codex  Apocr.  N. 
Ti,  p.  215),  is  better  than  the  opinion  that  Mary 
made  a  sort  of  confessio  auricularis  to  her  husband. 
To  suppose  it  psychologically  and  morally  impossible 
that  Mary  kept  silence  and  waited,  even  after  her 
visit  to  Elisabeth,  betrays  a  very  superficial  apprecia 
tion  of  her  frame  of  mind.  Hers  was  no  transient 
kindling  of  mere  enthusiasm,  but  a  constant  and 
steadily  burning  flame  of  divine  inspiration. 

Vs.  59.  To  circumcise  the  child.— On  the 
origin,  intention,  and  sacredness  of  circumcision,  see 
de  Wette,  Archaolo^ic,  §  150  [also  Jalm's  Archceol- 
ogy,  and  the  Bibl.  Cyclopaedias  of  Winer,  Kitto, 
Smith,  Herzog,  etc.,  sub  rocc].  According  to  Gen. 
xxi.  3,  4,  the  performance  of  circumcision,  and  the 
bestowing  of  a  name,  had  been  simultaneous  from 
the  very  origin  of  the  rite.  It  is  remarkable  how 
much  the  custom  of  giving  the  name  on  the  seventh 
or  on  the  eighth  day  after  a  child's  birth  has  been 
practised  in  the  East,  even  where  the  rite  of  circum 
cision  has  been  unknown.  According  to  Ewald, 
Israel.  Alterthumer,  p.  110,  the  first  of  these  prac 
tices  is  found  to  exist  among  the  Khandi  in  India, 
and  the  second  among  the  Negroes ;  he  also  connects 
their  use  with  the  ancient  sacred  division  of  time  into 
weeks.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  also  it  was 
customary  to  name  the  child  on  the  day  of  purifica 
tion. 

Vs.  60.  And  his  mother  answered. — Ex  rcvo. 
latione,  according  to  Thcophylact,  Euthym.  Zigabe- 
nus,  Bengel,  and  Meyer.  But  it  is  not  said  here, 
that  she  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  Zachariah  should  have  kept 
the  matter  concealed  from  her  during  so  many 
months.  Needless  multiplication  of  the  miraculous 
s  quite  as  censurable  as  arbitrary  denial. 

Vs.  62.  And  they  made  signs.— Certainly  not 
because  he  was  also  deaf,  as  Ewald  and  many  ancient 
writers  have  supposed ;  for  the  very  fact  that  a  sign 
ivas  considered  sufficient  for  Zachariah,  shows  that 
le  had  already  silently  heard  the  friendly  contention. 

Vs.  63.  A  writing-tablet.— Tertuliiau  well  says : 
'  Zacharias  loquitur  in  stylo,  auditur  in  cera  ;  "  and 
Beugel :  "  Prima  hccc  scriptura  N.  T.  indpit  a  gra- 

"  [n  tvciK  i$  iov  was  "a  tablet  smeared  with 
wax,  on  which  they  wrote  with  a  style." — P.  S.] 

Vs.  64.  And  his  mouth  was  opened  imme 
diately. — Neither  by  the  force  of  joyful  emotion 
Kuinoel),  nor  by  his  breaking  a  voluntary  silence 
Paulus),  but  by  a  miracle,  whereby  the  word  of  the 
ingel  (vs.  20)  was  fulfilled  at  exactly  the  ri»ht  time. 
STow  that  his  soul  is  fully  released  from  the  chains 
:'  unbelief,  his  tongue  is  released  from  the  chains  of 
dumbness.  His  first  use  of  his  recovered  faculty  is 
not  to  utter  a  complaint,  but  a  doxology :  a  proof 
.hat  the  cure  had  taken  place  in  his  soul  also. 

Vs.  65.  And  fear  came  on  all. — Not  a  remark 
n  anticipation  of  ihe  history  (de  WctU'l,  but  the  first 
nmu'diatc  impression  produced  by  what  occurred  at 
he  birth  and  naming  of  the  child.  The  Evangelist 
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does  not  say  that  Zachariah  uttered  his  song  of  praise 
on  this  eighth  day.  In  the  whole  of  Luke's  previous 
history,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Holy  Scripture, 
IVur  h:is  alwavs  been  the  first  effect  produced  upon 
man  by  the  consciousness  that  heavenly  beings  are 
entering  into  nearer  and  unusual  intercourse  with 
Him  (ch.  i.  12,  29;  ii.  9).  This  fear,  which  now 
spread  only  through  the  hill-country  of  Judica,  aftcr- 
ward  filled  the  heart  of  all  Jerusalem.  It  was  un- 
oubtcdly  kept  up,  as  well  as  the  expectation  of  some 
reater  thing  to  follow,  by  the  unusual  manner  in 
which  the  child  John  was  brought  up. 

Vs.  66.  For  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  •with 
him. — An  evident  reference  to  the  prophecy  of  the 
angel  (vs.  15),  and  a  summing  up  of  the  whole  his 
tory  of  John's  childhood.  With  Lachmaun  and 
Tischendorf,  we  prefer  the  reading  <cai  yap  x(/tP  *° 
Kal  xe/lP  °f  the  liecepta.  The  question  of  surprise  is 
thus  modified,  and  the  surprise  indirectly  expressed 
as  constantly  increasing. 

Vs.  67.  And  prophesied. — This  word,  both 
here  and  in  many  other  places,  must  not  be  under 
stood  in  the  sense  of  vaticininin  edere,  but  of  utter 
ing  inspired  words  of  praise  to  God.  The  last  pro 
phecy  concerning  Christ  before  His  birth,  by  the 
mouth  of  Zachariah,  has  the  character,  not  of  an 
oracle  of  Delphi,  but  of  a  psalm  of  David.  It  can 
scarcely  be  better  described  than  in  the  words  of 
Lange,  Leben  Jam,  ii.  p.  90 :  "  The  song  of  praise 
now  uttered  by  Zachariah,  had  so  gradually  and  com 
pletely  ripened  in  his  soul,  that  he  could  never  forget 
it  in  future.  This  song  depicts  the  form  and  stature 
of  his  faith ;  it  is  the  expression  of  the  gospel,  as  his 
heart  had  received  it.  It  is  with  a  truly  priestly  in 
tuition  that  Zachariah  sees  the  reconciliation  and 
transformation  of  the  world  in  the  advent  of  the 
Messiah.  The  coming  Christ  appears  to  him  the 
true  altar  of  salvation  for  His  people,  who  hence 
forth,  delivered  from  their  enemies,  shall  perform 
true,  real  worship,  celebrating  the  service  of  God  in 
perpetual  freedom.  It  is  this  that  is  his  heart's  de 
light  as  a  priest.  His  heart's  delight  as  a  father  is, 
that  his  son  John  shall  be  the  herald  of  the  Lord,  to 
give  the  knowledge  of  His  salvation,  even  to  them 
who  sit  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death." 

Vs.  68.  For  He  hath  visited  and  redeemed. 
— Here,  as  also  in  Mary's  song,  the  aorist  is  most 
properly  used  to  express  the  prophetic  consciousness, 
to  which  the  salvation,  still  partly  hidden  in  the  fu 
ture,  appears  already  present.  In  the  eyes  of  Zacha 
riah,  all  the  benefits  to  be  bestowed  by  the  Messiah 
are  summed  up  in  the  one  word  \vrpwiris ;  and  this 
Aurpoxru  is  the  fruit  of  the  gracious  look,  which  God 
has  just  cast  (ivtaitffycero)  upon  Israel.  Zachariah 
passes  over  from  speaking  of  Israel  only,  in  vs.  68, 
to  describe  these  benefits  as  bestowed  generally  (vs. 
79)  on  all  those  who  sit  "  in  darkness  and  the  shadow 
of  death : "  a  beautiful  climax,  and  worthy  of  no 
tice. 

Vs.  69.  A  horn  of  salvation.— The  well- 
known  Biblical  meaning  of  "pp  (1  Sam.  ii.  10 ;  Ps. 
cxxxii.  17,  and  elsewhere)  must  be  here  understood, 
and  not  the  horns  of  helmets,  nor  the  horns  of  the 
altar.  A  strong,  powerful  defender  is  pointed  out; 
nor  does  Zachariah  forget  that  this  horn  is  to  spring 
IVnin  David's  race,  though  it  is  remarkable  how  much 
less  the  Davidic  element  prevails  in  his  song  than  in 
Mary's. 

Vs.  70.  As  He  spake  by  the  mouth  of  His 
holy  prophets. — Zachariah  is  here  taking  up  the 


golden  thread  which  had  dropped  from  Mary,  va. 
55. 

Vs.  71.  Salvation  (rruriiptav)  from  our  ene 
mies. — Undoubtedly  the  political  element  was  chiefly 
present  to  Zachariah.  The  priest  is  at  the  same  tima 
the  patriot  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  dcepl) 
moved  by  the  sight  of  Roman  tyranny.  But  h< 
chiefly  prizes  this  political  liberation  as  the  means  to 
a  higher  end,  the  reformation  of  divine  worship: 
vss.  74  and  75. 

Vs.  72.  The  mercy  promised  to  our  fathers. 
— The  fulfilment  of  the  promises  concerning  Messiah, 
is  not  only  a  matter  of  rejoicing  for  the  present,  and 
a  source  of  hope  for  the  future,  but  also  a  healing 
balm  for  past  sorrows.  The  fathers  had,  for  genera 
tions,  wept  over  the  decay  of  their  nation,  and  were 
now  living  with  God  to  look  down  from  heaven  upon 
the  fulness  of  the  time.  Comp.  Luke  xx.  37,  38 ; 
John  viii.  56. 

Vs.  74.  That  He  would  grant  unto  i»s.— We 
are  not  to  understand  here  the  matter  of  tl.e  oath, 
but  the  purpose  for  which  God  once  swore  it,  and 
was  now  about  to  fulfil  it.  Tor  the  oath  il  oelf,  see 
Gen.  xxii.  16-18. 

Without  fear.— Not  the  fear  of  God,  w'.v'th  is 
rather  the  Old  Testament  token  of  piety,  but  tl\°.  fear 
of  enemies,  which  had  often  made  Israel  incapab't  cf 
serving  the  Lord  with  joy.  "  How  many  times  hwd 
the  Macedonians,  especially  Antiochus  Epipha.vs, 
and  the  Romans,  hindered  the  Jews  in  the  exercise 
of  their  worship  !  "  (De  Wette.) 

Vs.  75.  In  holiness  and  righteousness  be 
fore  Him. — 'O  ff  1 6 r TJ s  and  SIKO.IOCT  vvy  are  so 
far  different,  that  the  former  refers  more  to  piety 
considered  in  itself,  the  latter  to  piety  with  respect  to 
God.  [This  expression  sufficiently  proves  that  the 
song  of  Zachariah  looks  by  no  means  simply  to  the 
temporal  greatness  of  the  Messianic  kingdom,  but 
to  the  spiritual  also. — P.  S.] 

All  the  days  of  our  life,  or  rather  all  our 
days. — Both  the  number  and  weight  of  critical  au 
thorities  justify  us  in  expunging  the  words  T  ?}  s 
^OJTJS  from  the  Greek  text.  Zachariah,  then,  is  here 
speaking,  not  of  the  lives  of  individuals,  but  of  the 
continuous  national  existence  of  highly  favored 
Israel.  Uninterrupted  national  prosperity,  based 
upon  true  religion,  is  the  ideal  of  his  aspirations. 

Vs.  76.  And  also  thou,  O  child. — Zachariah, 
as  a  prophet  of  God,  now  begins  to  foretell  the  career 
of  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  prophets.  A  striking 
proof  of  the  prevalence  of  the  theocratic  over  the 
paternal  feeling  in  his  song,  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that 
the  Messiah  is  always  placed  in  a  more  prominent 
position  than  His  forerunner.  Zachariah,  however, 
at  last,  cannot  forbear  speaking  of  the  latter,  and 
with  evident  reference  to  Isa.  xl.  3  and  Mai.  iv.  He 
is  to  go  before  the  face  of  the  Lord  (Jehovah),  whose 
glory  appears  in  the  advent  of  the  Messiah.  The 
foundation  of  the  salvation  which  he  proclaims  is 
forgiveness,  and  the  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  this  for 
giveness  is  the  knowledge  of  salvation :  comp.  Heb. 
viii.  11,  12. 

Vs.  78.  The  day-spring  from  on  high. — An 
emblematic  allusion  to  Messiah  and  His  salvation, 
again  referring  to  Mai.  iv.  2.  There  is  a  remarkable 
coincidence  between  the  last  Messianic  prophecy  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  very  last  before  the  in 
carnation  of  the  Divine  Word. 

Vs.  79.  Those  sitting  in  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death. — The  glance  of  the  prophet  hera 
takes  a  far  wider  range  than  Israel,  lie  beholds 
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very  many,  deprived  of  the  light  of  truth  and  life, 
sitting  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  but  sees 
>n  spirit  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  rising  upon  them 
all:  Isa.  ix.  2;  Ix.  1. 

To  guide  our  feet. — The  end  for  which  the 
day-spring  should  "give  light,"  as  this  again  was  the 
end  for  which  it  "visited"  our  dark  world.  The 
hymn  concludes  with  a  boundless  prospect  into  the 
still  partly  hidden  future. 

[ALKOKD  :  "  Care  must  be  taken,  on  the  one  hand, 
not  to  degrade  the  expression  of  this  song  of  praise 
into  mere  anticipations  of  temporal  prosperity,  nor, 
on  the  other,  to  find  in  it  (except  in  so  far  as  they 
are  involved  in  the  inner  and  deeper  sense  of  the 
words,  unknown  save  to  the  Spirit  who  prompted 
them)  the  minute  doctrinal  distinctions  of  the  writ 
ings  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  the  expression  of  the  aspira 
tions  and  hopes  of  a  pious  Jew,  waiting  for  the  salva 
tion  of  the  Lord,  finding  that  salvation  brought  near, 
and  uttering  his  thankfulness  in  Old  Testament  lan 
guage,  with  which  he  was  familiar,  and  at  the  same 
time  under  prophetic  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
That  such  a  song  should  be  inconsistent  with  dogma 
tic  truth,  is  impossible :  that  it  should  unfold  it  mi 
nutely,  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable." — AUGUS 
TINE  (Jkfedit.) :  "  0  blessed  hymn  of  joy  and  praise ! 
Divinely  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  divinely 
pronounced  by  the  venerable  priest,  and  dailv  sung 
in  the  church  of  God ;  Oh,  may  thy  words  be  often  in 
my  mouth,  and  the  sweetness  of  them  always  in  my 
heart !  The  expressions,  thou  usest,  are  the  comfort 
cf  my  life ;  and  the  subject,  thou  treatest  of,  the  hope 
of  all  the  world."— P.  S.] 

Vs.  80.  And  the  child  grew. — A  summary  de 
scription  of  the  twofold  envelopment  of  the  youthful 
Nazarite,  both  in  mind  and  body.  Thirty  years 
passed  before  the  lifear"  which  arose  at  his  birth 
(vs.  65),  was  replaced  by  the  universal  agitation 
caused  by  his  powerful  voice.  It  is  certainly  pos 
sible,  but  neither  certain  nor  probable,  that  during 
his  sojourn  "in  the  wilderness,"  he  came  in  contact 
with  the  Essenes  who  dwelled  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Dead  Sea  (Plinius :  Hist.  Nat.  v.  17).  [Comp. 
the  similar  conclusion  on  the  physical  and  spiritual 
development  of  the  child  Jesus  in  ch.  ii.  40. — P.  S.j 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  new  covenant  is  greeted,  at  its  first  ap 
pearance,  with  hymns  of  joyful  praise.     What  a  con 
trast  to  the  fear  and  terror  accompanying  the  intro 
duction  of  the  Old !     These  songs  present  a  happy 
interfusion  of  the  letter  of  the  Old,  with  the  spirit  of 
the  New  Testament.     That  of  Mary  is  more  individ 
ual,  that  of  Zachariah  more  national,  in  its  character. 
The  former  is  more  nearly  akin  to  David's  thanksgiving 
after  the  promise  made  to  him,  2  Sam.  vii.  18 ;  the 
latter,  to  his  hymn  of  praise  at  Solomon's  anointing, 
1  Kings  i.  48.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  how  entirely 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  are  the  Messianic 
expectations  expressed  in  both  songs,  and  how  pure 
and  free  they  are  from  narrow  and  exclusively  Jewish 
notions. 

2.  The  three  songs  of  Elisabeth,  Mary,  and  Zacha 
riah   contain  important   contributions   to  the  right 
understanding  of  their  Christology.     Each  is  thor 
oughly  persuaded  that  the  Messiah  is  to  be  the  head 
of  the  prophetic  brotherhood,  the  source  of  temporal 
as  well  as  spiritual  prosperity  to  Israel,  the  highest 
blessing  to  the  world,  the  highest  gift  of  grace,  the 


supreme  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  God.  W« 
may  easily  disregard  the  absence  of  metaphysics, 
speculations  in  the  compositions  of  those  whose  views 
are  so  purely  theocratic.  Their  hopes  are  just  as 
material  as  might  be  expected  from  pious  Israelite;, 
of  their  times,  but  at  the  same  time  so  indefinite, 
that  they  could  only  belong  to  the  period  of  the  be 
ginning  of  the  sacred  narrative.  The  relative  want 
of  originality  in  the  song  of  Mary,  which  is  full  of 
reminiscences,  offers  a  psychological  proof  of  its  au 
thenticity.  Such  songs  as  these  would  never  have 
been  composed  so  many  years  after  the  appearance 
of  Jesus.  Indeed,  they  may  be  considered  as  repre 
sentative  of  the  state  of  Messianic  expectation  just 
before  the  "rising  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness;" 
and  are,  in  tone,  form,  and  spirit,  much  older  than 
the  apostolic  preaching  of  Christ's  spiritual  king 
dom.  At  what  other  time  could  such  lays  have 
gushed  forth,  than  just  at  that  happy  season,  when 
the  most  exalted  poetry  became  reality,  and  reality 
surpassed  the  ideal  of  poetry  ? 

3.  It   is    striking,  that  while  it  is  said  of  both 
Elisabeth  and   Zachariah,  before  they  uttered  their 
songs,  that  they  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit  (vss. 
41,  46),  the  same  is  not  said  of  Mary.     The  Spirit 
seems  no  longer  to  have  come  upon  her,  after  the 
Old  Testament  manner,  for  a  few  moments,  but  to 
have  dwelt  in  and  acted  upon  her  in  the  gospel  man 
ner.     The  royal  spirit  is  more  expressed  in  her  song ; 
the  priestly  character,  in  that  of  Zachariah.     In  his, 
the  Old  Testament  type,  in  hers  the  New,  prevails. 

4.  The  enthusiasm   of  faith  attains   its   highest 
point  just  before  the  tune  of  vision  begins  (Luke  x. 
23,  24).     It  makes  the  aged  Elisabeth  young;  trans 
forms  the  youthful   >ride  of  the  carpenter  into  the  in 
spired  prophetess   of  her  future  Son ;    renders  the 
priest  the  herald  who  announces  the  coming  of  the 
forerunner ;   and  even  communicates  its  rapture  to  the 
child  unborn.     The  dogmatizer  has  as  little  right  to 
build  upon  this   latter  circumstance  a  doctrine  of 
Jides  infant-item  (as  Calovius,  a  strict  Lutheran  divine 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  did),  and  thus  make  the 
exception  the  rule,  as  the  neologian  has,  to  deride  a 
phenomenon  of  a  history,  whose  religious  importance 
and  world-wide  influence  he  is  utterly  unable  to  ap 
preciate.     Comp.  also  Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  vii.  3,  4. 

5.  The  song  of  Zachariah  is  a  proof  how  much 
his  spiritual  life,  and  his  insight  into  the  divine  plan 
of  salvation,  had  increased,  during  the  months  of  si 
lence  which  succeeded  his  reception  of  the  angelic 
message. 

6.  Theologians  who  deny  the  existence  of  Mes 
sianic  prophecies  so  called — i.  e.,  of  special  promises 
given  by  God  Himself,  with  respect  to  the  coming  of 
Christ — should  take  a  lessen  from  Mary  and  Zacha 
riah.     In  their  view,  "  God  spake  by  the  mouth  of 
His  holy  prophets  ;"  spake  for  centuries  past ;  spake 
to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed,  of  the  coming  Christ ; 
spake  so,  that  all  future  ages  should  believe,  and  ex 
pect,  that  all  that  was  yet  unfulfilled,  would  surely 
come  to  pass  in  due  season.     We  have  here  a  com 
plete  outline  of  Old  Testament  Christology,  to  be  re- 

icmbered  by  the  divines  and  preachers  for  all  time 
to  come. 

[7.  "  And  (John)  was  in  the  deserts  till  the  day  of 
his  manifestation  unto  Israel"  vs.  80.  Here  w<5 
see  combined  the  wisdom  of  temporary  retirement 
(the  truth  underlying  the  monastic  system),  and  the 
duty  of  public  usefulness  in  society  (which  the 
systi  m  of  Protestant  ethics  makes  most  prominent). 
The  former  is  a  preparation  for  the  latter.  "  £s  btL 
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del  ein  Talent  sich  in  der  Stille,  sick  em  Character  in 
dem  Strc.m  der  Welt "  (Goethe).  On  temporary  re 
tirement  Bishop  HORSE  (On  (he  Life  and  Death  of 
John  the  Baptist)  remarks :  "  He  who  desires  to  un 
dertake  the  office  of  guiding  others  in  the  ways  of 
wisdom  and  holiness,  will  best  qualify  himself  for 
that  purpose  by  first  passing  some  time  in  a  state  of 
sequestration  from  the  world ;  where  anxious  cares 
and  delusive  pleasures  may  not  break  in  upon  him, 
to  dissipate  his  attention ;  where  no  skeptical  nor 
sectarian  spirit  may  blind  his  understanding,  and 
nothing  may  obstruct  the  illumination  from  above ; 
•where  every  vicious  inclination  may  be  mortified 
through  grace,  by  a  prudent  application  of  the  prop 
er  means,  and  every  fresh  bud  of  virtue,  sheltered 
from  noxious  blasts,  may  be  gradually  reared  up  into 
strength,  beauty,  and  fragrance ;  where,  in  a  word, 
he  may  grow  and  toax  strong  in  spirit  until  the  day 
of  his  showing  unto  Israel.  Ex.  iii.  1 ;  Ezek.  i.  1—3  ; 
Dan.  ix.  3,  23  ;  Rev.  i.  9  ;  Acts  vii.  23."  On  the 
other  hand,  MILTON  (Areopagitica)  justly  censures 
the  permanent  monastic  retirement  of  idleness  or  self 
ish  piety  in  these  words :  "  I  cannot  praise  a  fugi 
tive  and  cloister-ad  virtue,  unexercised  and  unbreath- 
ed,  that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary,  but 
slinks  out  of  the  race,  where  the  immortal  garland  is 
to  be  run  for,  not  without  dust  and  heat.  Assured 
ly,  we  bring  not  innocence  into  the  world ;  we  bring 
impurity  much  rather:  that  which  purifies  us  is  trial; 
and  trial  is  by  what  is  contrary." — P.  S.] 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  silence  of  faith  and  the  silence  of  unbelief 
contrasted  in  the  cases  of  Mary  and  Zachariah. — 
Meeting  of  Elisabeth  and  Mary,  emblematic  of  that 
of  the  Old  and  New  Covenant  at  their  respective  lim 
its. — Mary's  greeting  a  comfort  to  Elisabeth  in  her 
sorrow,  at  her  husband's  loss  of  speech. — The  Holy 
Spirit  in  the  yet  unborn  John  glorifying  the  Divine 
Word,  before  His  birth  in  the  flesh. — the  great  hymn 
of  praise  of  the  dispensation  of  grace  begun. — Hu 
mility  perplexed  at  the  ineffable  manifestations  of 
grace. — The  blessing  pronounced:  1.  Upon  her  who 
first  believed ;  2.  in  her,  upon  all  believers  of  the 
New  Covenant.— Faith  leads  to  sight;  sight  to  in 
crease  of  faith. — Mary's  song  of  praise :  1.  The  climax 
of  all  the  hymns  of  the  Old,  2.  the  beginning  of  all 
the  hymns  of  the  New,  Covenant. — Deep  conviction 
^f  the  reception  of  the  highest  favors  combined  with 
personal  humility. — The  manifestation  of  righteous 
retribution  combined  with  unlimited  grace. — All  the 
perfections  of  God  glorified  in  the  gift  of  the  Saviour : 
1.  Grace,  2.  power,  3.  holiness,  4.  mercy,  5.  justice, 
6.  faithfulness. — The  new  day  of  salvation,  the  fruit 
of  ancient  promises. — The  fruit  of  faith  in  Christ's 
salvation  is  joy;  which  is:  1.  A  thankful  joy;  2.  an 
humble  joy ;  3.  a  hopeful  joy ;  4.  a  God-glorifying 
joy. — A  heart  devoted  to  God,  the  best  psalter. — 
Mary  and  Eve :  Faith  in  God's  word  the  source  of 
supreme  joy ;  unbelief  of  God's  word  the  source  of 
deepest  sorrow. — Mary,  the  Hannah  of  the  New  Tes 
tament,  and,  like  her,  despised,  exalted,  i-ejoicing. — 
The  coming  of  Jesus  is:  1.  The  exaltation  of  the 
lowly;  -2.  the  putting  down  of  the  mighty;  3.  the 
satisfying  of  the  hungry;  4.  the  leaving  empty  of 
those  who  regard  themselves  as  spiritually  rich. — 
God's  faithfulness  and  Israel's  unfaithfulness. — The 
mercy  of  Uod  shown:  1.  To  Mary;  2.  through  Mary 
to  Israel ;  3.  through  Israel  to  the  world. 


The  three  months  of  Mary's  sojourn  with  Elisa 
both,  an  emblem :  1.  Of  the  communion  of  saints  01 
earth  ;  2.  of  the  intercourse  of  the  blessed  in  heaven 
— The  birth  of  John,  a  sign  of  God's  faithfulness  anc, 
truth. — The  silence  of  Heaven  at  the  birth  of  John, 
and  the  rejoicing  of  the  angels  at  the  birth  of  Jesus. 
— The  import  of  bestowing  a  name:  1.  In  the  case 
of  the  forerunner ;  2.  generally. — Every  child  a  gift 
of  God. — The  obedience  of  faith,  in  the  case  of  Zacha 
riah  :  1.  Tried,  2.  shown,  3.  rewarded.— The  Hallelu 
jah  of  7iian  succeeds  the  Ephatha  of  God. — The  "re 
port"  of  God  attentively  received,  at  first  awakens  a 
just  fear,  and  afterward  drives  away  all  fear. — A 
question  and  answer  at  the  birth  of  a  child:  1.  The 
natural  question,  What  manner  of  child  shall  this 
be  ?  2.  the  satisfactory  answer,  The  hand  of  the  Lord 
will  be  with  him. 

The  true  father  also  a  priest :  the  true  priest  fill 
ed  with  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  true  fulness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  manifested  in  words  of  praise  to  God. — 
Redemption,  a  visit  made  by  God  to  His  people,  by 
Heaven  to  earth. — Novum  Testamcntum  in  Vetcre  la- 
let,  Veins  in  Novo  patet  [St.  Augustine]. — No  national 
prosperity  without  the  fear  of  God ;  no  fear  of  God 
unaccompanied  with  beneficial  effects  upon  national 
prosperity.  —  Redemption,  God  remembering  His 
God-forgetting  people. — The  true  service  of  God  is  a 
service  without  fear :  1.  Without  timid  fear  of  man  ; 
2.  without  slavish  fear  of  God. — No  salvation  with 
out  forgiveness  of  sins ;  no  forgiveness  of  sins  without 
knowledge  of  the  truth ;  no  knowledge  of  the  truth 
without  divine  revelation ;  no  divine  revelation  with 
out  divine  mercy,  grace,  and  faithfulness. — The  rising 
sun  an  emblem  of  Christ :  1.  The  darkness  preceding 
both ;  2.  the  light  spread  by  both ;  3.  the  warmth 
given  by  both ;  4.  the  fruitfulness  caused  by  both ; 
5.  the  joy  with  which  both  are  hailed. — Darkness 
and  the  shadow  of  death :  1.  cast  down,  2.  enlight 
ened,  3.  dissipated. — The  Prince  of  Peace,  the  guide 
into  the  way  of  peace. 

The  threefold  hymns  of  praise. — Variety  and  one 
ness  in  the  minds  of  those  who  here  glorify  the  grace 
of  God  in  Christ. — Mary  begins  with  what  is  individ 
ual,  and  ascends  to  what  is  general ;  Zachariah  be 
gins  with  what  is  general,  and  descends  to  what  is 
individual ;  Elisabeth  must  precede,  before  Mary  can 
follow. — In  the  case  of  Zachariah,  the  silence  of  un 
belief  is  exchanged  for  the  song  of  praise ;  in  that  of 
Mary,  the  song  of  praise  is  exchanged  for  the  silence 
and  expectation  of  faith. — All  three  sing  on  earth 
the  first  notes  of  a  song  which  shall  perfectly  and 
eternally  resound  in  heaven,  the  one  song  of  an  in 
numerable  multitude  of  voices. 

The  hidden  growth  of  one  designed  for  a  great 
work  in  the  kingdom  of  God. — Solitude  the  school 
of  the  second  Elijah.— The  last  silence  of  God,  before 
the  first  words  of  the  desert  preacher. 

STARKE  : — Christians  should  not  travel  from  sin 
ful  curiosity,  but  for  some  good  purpose. — The  lov 
ing  salutation  of  the  children  of  God. — When  the 
heart  is  full,  the  mouth  overflows. — We  may  well  be 
filled  with  grateful  astonishment,  that  the  Lord 
should  come  unto  us  in  His  incarnation,  in  His  Sup 
per,  through  His  word,  and  through  faith. — As  we 
believe,  so  it  happens  to  us. — Mary  says,  My  Sa 
viour  :  she  is  then  a  sinner,  needing  a  Saviour  lik« 
any  other  child  of  Adam. 

QUESNEL: — The  more  God  exalts  an  individual, 
the  more  should  he  humble  himself. — LANGII  Op. 
JSibl. : — Pride  of  heart  the  greatest  sin  before  God. — 
ZEISIUS: — Christians  should  give  their  childrec 
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names  which  tend  to  edification. — BRENTII  Op. : — 
God  makes  the  speaker  dumb,  and  the  dumb  man  to 
speak. — OsfiANDER  — Hymns  of  praise,  from  sancti 
fied  hearts,  are  the  most  acceptable  sacrifice  to  God. 
— Compare  Luther's  exposition  of  the  Magnificat,  for 
Prince  John  Frederick  of  Saxony  (Wcrke,  vii.  1220— 
1.317),  wherein  he  well  says:  "  It  is  the  nature  of 
God  to  make  something  out  of  nothing;  therefore, 
when  any  one  is  nothing,  God  may  yet  make  some 
thing  of  him." 

HEUDNER: — The  faith  of  the  less  (Elisabeth)  may 
strengthen  the  stronger  (Mary). — Mary  the  happiest 
of  all  mothers. — Religion  the  foundation  of  true 
friendship. — Pious  mothers  a  blessing  to  the  whole 
race  of  man. — The  Spirit  must  open  a  man's 
lips,  or  he  is  spiritually  dumb. — John  a  guide 
into  the  way  of  peace,  because  a  guide  to  Christ. — 
God  carries  on  His  work  in  secret. — Mature  prepara 


tion  for  public  work,  especially  for  the  work  of  th« 
preacher. 

ARNDT :— Mary's  visit  to  Elisabeth:  1.  How  it 
strengthens  her  faith;  2.  how  it  called  forth  hei 
praise. 

PALMER  :— To  the  art  of  praising  God  (Luke  I 
46-55)  belong:  1.  A  clear  eye  to  estimate  the  worka 
of  God ;  2.  a  joyful  heart  to  rejoice  in  them  ;  3.  a  loos 
ened  tongue  to  express  this  joy  aright.  (The  first 
might  also  be  exemplified  in  Elisabeth,  the  second  in 
Mary,  the  third  in  Zachariah,  and  thus  the  theme  and 
parts  be  applied  to  the  whole  pcncope,  vss.  39-80.) 

SCIIKOTEK  (in  a  baptismal  sermon  on  Luke  i.  66): 
— In  what  sense  was  this  question  asked  V  How 
ought  it  to  be  asked  ?— F.  W.  KRUMMACIIER  :— The 
dayspring  from  on  high. — The  festival  at  Hebron. — 
The  Benedidus  of  Zachariah.  (Adventsbuch,  Biele 
feld,  1847,  pp.  140-172.) 


SECOND    SECTION. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    NATIVITY. 
CHAPTER  II.  1-20. 


A.   The  highest  Gift  of  Heaven.     VERS.  1-7. 
(Vers.  1-14,  the  Gospel  for  Christmas.) 


1  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  there  went  out  a  decree  [or  edict,  So'y/xa] 
from  Caesar  Augustus,  that  all  the  [Koman]  world  should  be  taxed  [registered,  enrolled].1 

2  (And  this  taxing  [enrolment,  aTroypa^T/]  2  was  first  [the  first,  irpwrr)]  3  made  when  Gyre- 

3  nius  [Quirinius]  4  was  governor  of  Syria.)     And  all  went  to  be  taxed  [enrolled],  every 

4  one  into  [to]  his  own  city.     And  Joseph  also  went  up  from  Galilee,  out  of  the  city  of 
Nazareth,  into  Judea,  unto  the  city  of  David,  which  is  called  Bethlehem  (because  he 

5  was  of  the  house  and  lineage  [familv,  Trarpius]  of  David),  To  be  taxed  [enrolled]  with 

6  Mary  his  espoused   [betrothed]  wife6  being  great  with  child.     And  so  it  was,  that, 

7  while  they  were  there,  the  days  were  accomplished  that  she  should  be  delivered.     And 
she  brought  forth  her  first-born  son,  and  wrapped  him  in  swaddling-clothes  [bands], 
and  laid  him  in  a  manger  ;  6  because  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn. 

p  Vs.  1.  —  To  register  or  enrol  is  the  proper  term  for  inoy  pa<$>t<r9ai  Git.  to  write  off,  to  copy,  to  enter  in  a  list  ;  see 
the  Greek  Dictionaries).  This  may  be  done  with  a  view  to  taxation  (an-oTiVrjai?,  ccnsi'*),  or  for  military,  or  statistical,  or 
ambitious  purposes.  \Ve  know  from  Tacitus,  Annal.  i.  11,  Suetonius,  Aug.  28,  101,  that  Augustus  drew  up  with  his  own 
hand  a  rationarium  or  breviarium  *>tius  imperil,  in  which  "opes  publicie.  conlinebanlur  ;  quantum  civium  socioruntque  in 
armis;  quot  classes,  regna,  provinciee,  tribula  out  rectii/ah'a  et  necessitates  ac  largitioiK's"  (Tacitus).  Tyndule,  Coveidale, 
Cranmer,  the  Genevan  Version,  the  Bishops',  and  King  James'  have  all  toxeil  ;  Khcims  Version:  enrolled;  jS'orton, 
Sharpe,  Campbell,  Whiting,  the  revised  N.  T.  of  the  Am.  B.  U.  :  registered;  Luther:  sc/idtzen;  Ewald:  aufscltreilen  , 
Meyer,  van  Oostcrzee:  aufzeiclinen. 

*  Vs.  2.—  The  usual  reading  is  O.VT-T,  ^  ajroypa<£ij  Trpoirr,  eyevero.  But  Lachmaim,  on  the  authority  mainly  of 
the  Vatican  MS.,  omits  the  article  ^,  and  this  omission  to  which  Wicselcr  assents,  is  now  sustained  by  the  Sinuit.  MS. 
The  article  is  not  necessary  where  the  demonstrative  pronoun  takes  the  place  of  the  predicate  ;  comp.  llom.  ix.  8  :  rai/To 
TtKva  rov  &tov  sc.  tariv  ;  Gal.  lii.  7  ;  iv.  24  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  3;  Luke  i.  36;  xxi.  22,  and  BUTTMANN  :  Gnxmmalil-  del  A.  .'/'. 
1839,  p.  105.—  Dr.  van  Oostcrzee  translates:  die  Aufzeichnung  SELBST  ijeschah  als  erste,  I  lie  rcyislrriny  ii>..;-  tin,!.-  ,  lot  us 
Ihe.  Jlrst,  etc.  He  reads  with  Paulus,  Kbrard,  Lange,  llofmann  a  UTTJ,  (ipsa)  itself,  instead  of  avi  -,;,  this  (winch  may  bo 
done,  bince  the  sacred  writers  and  oldest  M.SS.  used  no  accents  at  all),  and  he  bases  upon  this  his  solution  of  ti 
logical  difficulty  of  the  passage.  .See  his  Exeg.  Notes.  I  cannot  agree  with  this  solution. 

s  Vs.  2.—  AVTIJ  rt)  iiroypa(/)ij  wpuTrj  eyfvero,  <c.T.A.,  27/iV  enrnlmf.nl  icns  the  first  made  when,  i.  e.,  tlte  first  that 
was  made  or  toolcp/nce,  Quiriuus  being  then  governor  of  Syria.  The  Vulgate  :  Hire  detcriptio  prima  facto,  est  «  ..i.im<le 
Sijriic  Cyrinn.  This  is,  grammatically,  1he  most  natural  rendering  of  irpuiTT?,  which  probably  refers  to  a  second  census 
under  Quirinus,  held  about  ten  years  alter  Christ's  birth,  and  mentioned  by  Luke  in  Acts  v.  37  (fv  ra'is  Depots  T^?  iiro- 
ypoufiTK),  and  by  Joscpbus  at  the  close  of  the  17th  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th  book  of  his  Antiquities.  Meyer  translates 
likewise  :  Dieser  Census  geschali  als  der  erste  ivdhrend  Quirinus  Pricses  ran  Syrien  tvar.  There  nrc,  however,  other  trans 
lations  of  Trpuirij,  which  arise  more  or  less  from  a  desire  to  remove  the  famous  chronological  difficulty  involved  in  thil 
Incidental  remark  of  Luke.  (1)  The  authorized  E.  V.,  Bishop  Middleton,  Whiting,  and  others,  take  the  word  adverbial!) 
=.ifpuTov,  *pitTat2>rimum:  "  Tftit  enrolment  was  first  made  when,"  etc.,  i.  e.,  did  nol  take  cjjcct 
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governor  of  Syria.    But  this  ser.se  woul  1  require  a  very  different  phrase  such  na  ou  irp6rtpov  iyevtro  irpiv  ij,  or  r&rt 
i-ytvtro  OT«,  or  ccrrtpov  45j  iyevero,  K.T.\.     (1)  Huschke,  Tholuck,  Wieseler,  Kwald,  and  other  eminent  scholars  solve  th« 
chronological  difficulty  by  taking  irputTti  in  the  sen.se  of  IT  pa     ' 
compare    the  S.i:i-nit  and  translates :  Dirse  Miatznng  geschah 


,  prior  to,  or  brf<rre  CJuirinius  was  governor.  Ewald 
_  FUUHKR  AI.S  tin  Quirinus  Iterrsclttf'iVwhichte  Cliri- 

tlus',  p.  140;  but  not  in  his  earlier  translation  of  the  Synoptical  Uospcls  of  1H.M)  where  he  translates:  LUtxer  Centut 
(/cxi •/,,;/!  ,i/x  der  erste  wuhrend  Quirinus  filter  Syricn  hrrrzchlt).  Meyer  objects  to  this  interpretation,  but  both  he  and  Bleek 
admit  that  jrpwTo?  T\.VO<;  may  mean  before  some  one.  This  usus  loguendi  is  justified  by  John  i.  5,  30 :  jrpwrdv  nov,  prior  me ; 
.Tohn  xv.  18:  jrpuTov  V/J.MV,  priorem  vobis;  Jcr.  xxix.  2:  vartpov  (£e\06vTos  (  PXS  '"inN  )  'le^on'of  rov  /3a<riA«'a»s,  afiei 
i.tt  departure  of  Jeconiah  lite  king  (here,  however,  c'^Aediros  is  pen.  abs.,  and  irpiirT)  does  not  occur),  and  by  several  pas- 
eases  from  profane  writers  (see  Iluschko,  Wieseler,  Meyer,  »nd  Bleek).  But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  .-CMS?  of  JTOWTII 
is  fit  least  very  rare,  arid  no  clear  case  can  be  adduced  where  it  occurs  in  connection  with  a  jwrtici]ile ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Luke  mipht  have  expressed  this  sense  mnch  more  clearly  and  naturally  in  his  usual  way  by  irp'o  rov  i,y(^ovevtif 
(comp.  vs.  21  of  this  chapter;  xii.  l.r> ;  Acts  xxiii.  15),  or  by  irpiv  or  irpiv  ^.  Hence  this  translation,  though  not  impos 
sible,  philological  ly,  is  yet  not  natural,  and  should  only  be  adopted  when  the  chronological  difficulty  can  not  be  solved  in 
a  more  satisl:ictory  v/ay.  See  the  K.rcij.  Holes. 

4  Vs.  2. — K  up  T)  vi  o?  is  the  Greek  form  for  the  Latin  Qitiriniux  (not  Quirinus,  although  Meyer  insists  on  this  form). 
Ilis  full  name  was  PUBLICS  SL-LPICIUS  Qvmixius;  he  wa^-  first  consul  a:  Rome,  then  pncscs  of  Syria,  and  died  at  Rome 
A.  D.  21.  Sec.  Tacitus,  Annul,  iii.  48  ;  Sueton.  Tiber.  49,  and  Joscphus,  Antiq.  Book  xvii.  at  the  close,  and  Boo',:  xviii.  at 
the  beinnninir. 

6  Vs.  5.— The  oldest  and  best  authorities,  including  Cod.  Sin.,  omit  y  v  v  a  t  K  i ,  which  is  no  doubt  a  later  supplement. 

•  Vs.  7. — The  text.  r'.c.  (and  Tischendorf  in  ed.  7)  reads  the  article,  e  v  TTJ  <J>OLTVJI,  in  THE  manger ;  but  the  article  is 
wanting  in  Codd.  Sin.,  A.,  B.,  I).,  L.,  etc.,  and  thrown  out  by  Lachmann,  Meyer,  Altord,  so  that  the  Authorized  Version 
is  here  (accidentally)  correct.  The  article  was  added  here  and  in  vs.  12  by  a  copyist,  in  order  to  designate  the  particular, 
well  known  manger  of  our  Saviour.  Sharpe,  Wakefield,  Scarlett,  Campliell,  and  Whiting  have  prematurely  corrected  the 
E.  V.  and  inserted  the  definite  article  on  the  basis  of  the  Elzevir  text.— P.  8.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

Vs.  1.  In  those  days.— Shortly  after  the  date 
of  John's  birth.  Comp.  ch.  i.  36. 

All  the  world. — n  <!  a  a.  ri  olKov/jifvT)  denotes 
not  merely  the  country  of  the  Jews,  but  the  whole 
Roman  empire  (orbis  terrarum) ;  and  the  enrolling 
(a.Troyp<i(t>fv9a.i)  was  undertaken  to  obtain  a  regis 
try  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  of  their  re- 
sp'ective  possessions,  whether  for  the  purpose  of 
levying  a  poll-tax,  or  of  recruiting  the  army. 

Vs.  2.  The  registering  itself  took  place  as 
the  first,  when  Quirinius  was  governor  of 
Syria.* — The  difficulties  found  in  this  remark  of 
Luke,  and  the  various  efforts  which  have  been  made 
to  solve  this  chronological  enigma,  are  well  known. 
(See  among  others,  WINER,  in  voce,  Quirinius,  Rcal- 
wSKterbuch,  ii.  292  ff.) 

[The  difficulties  are  found  in  the  following  state 
ments  : 

1.  That  the  emperor  Augustus  ordered  a  general 
census  throughout  the  empire  (vs.  1 ).  But  it  is  certain 
from  heathen  authorities  that  Augustus  ordered  at 
least  three  times,  A.  U.  726,  74(5,  and  767,  a  census 
populi,  and  also  that  he  prepared  himself  a  breviari- 
um  totius  imperil,  which  was  read,  after  his  death,  in 
the  Roman  senate.     Comp.  the  Monumentwn  Ancy- 
ranum ;  Tacitus,  Annal.  t,  11 ;    Sueton.  Octav.  28, 
101.     The  census  of  726  and  that  of  767  can  not  be 
meant  by  Luke;  that  of  746  may  be  the  same,  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  cives  Romani. 
It  is  more  probable  that  the  census  here  spoken  of 
was  connected  with  the  breviarium  tolius  imperil,  in 
which  was  noted  also  quantum  sociorum  (including 
King  Herod)  in  armis. 

2.  That  a  Roman  census  was  ordered  for  Judrea 
at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth  (vs.  3),  i.  e.,  during  the 
reign  of  Herod  the  Great  and  before  Palestine  be 
came  a  Roman  province  (A.  U.  759).     But  Herod 
was  a  rex  socius,  who  had  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Ro 
mans  ;  and,  then,  this  census  may  have  been  ordered 
not  so  much  for  taxation,  as  for  statistical  and  mili 
tary  purposes  to  make  out  a  full  estimate  of  the 
whole  strength  of  the  empire.     The  same  object  is 

•  [We  pivo  here,  as  usual  in  the  Exeije.tical  and  Critical 
Notes,  the  author's  own  version,  which  reads  :  Die  Atifzeicli- 
nuiig  selbst  (i',iicliiih  als  erste,  da,  etc.  He1  bases  upon  it  his 
solution  of 'the  chronological  difficulty,  with  which  I  cannot 
agree.  See  my  Crit.  Note  2,  on  vs.  2.— P.  8.] 


contemplated  in  the  decennial  census  of  the  United 
States. 

3.  That  Luke  assigns  the  census  here  spoken  of 
to  the  period  of  the  presidency  of  Quirinus  (Cyrenius) 
over  Syria,  while,  according  to  Josephus,  Antiq.  xvii. 
cap.  13,  §  5  ;  xviii.  1,1,  this  Quirinus  became  gover 
nor  of  Syria  after  the  deposition  of  Archelaus  and 
the  annexation  of  Judaea  to  Syria,  A.  U.  758  or  760, 
that  is  about  eight  or  ten  years  after  Christ's  birth, 
which  preceded  Herod's  death  in  750  A.  U.  (Ac 
cording  to  the  isolated,  and  hence  unreliable,  state 
ment  of  Tertullian,  Adv.  Marc.  iv.  19,  Christ  wag 
born  when  Q.  Saturninus  was  governor  of  Syria.)  I 
shall  give  the  passage  of  Josephus  in  full,  that  the 
reader  may  judge  better  of  the  nature  of  the  difficulty 
and  the  attempts  to  solve  it. 

(Anliq.  xvii.  ch.  13,  §  5):  "  So  Archelaus's  country  waj 
laid  to  the  province  of  Syria  ;  andQittVj'niV^Cyrenius),  who 
had  been  consul  was  tent  by  C.rsar  tn  (alee  account,  of  the  peo 
ple's  effects  in  Syria,  anil  to  sell  the  house  of  Archelaus. 
(B.  xviii.  ch.  i.  §  1.)  J»ow  Quirinius,  a  Ramon  senator,  and 
<i'!i<>  Imd  yone,  through  other  magistracies,  and  had  passed 

nigh  them  till  he.  had  been  consul,  and  one  who,  on  other 
accounts,  mas  nf  great  dignity,  canx  at  lit  is  time  into  Syria,  with, 
a  few  others,  beini/  sent  by  Ciesar  to  be  a  judge  of  tliat  nation, 
and  to  take  an  account  of  their  substance.  Coponius,  also,  a 
man  of  the  equestrian  order,  was  sent  together  with  him,  to 
have  the  supremo  power  over  the  Jews.  Moreover,  O'n'riniiu 
came  himself  into  Judira,  which  was  now  added  to  the  prov 
ince  of  Si/ria,  to  take  an  account  of  their  substance,  and  to 
dispose  of  Archelaus's  money.  But  the  Jews,  although  at 
the  beginning  they  took  the  report  of  a  taxation  heinously, 
yet  did  they  leave  off  any  further  opposition  to  it,  by  the 
persuasion  of  Joazcr,  who  was  the  son  of  Baithus,  and  high- 
priest  ;  so  they  being  over-persuaded  )  y  Joaxer's  words, 
Kave  an  account  of  their  estates,  without  any  dispute  about 
it.  Yet  was  there  one  Judas,  a  Oaulonite,  of  a  city  whoso 
name  was  Gamala,  who  taking  witk  him  Saddouk,  a  Phari 
see,  became  zealous  to  draw  them  to  a  revolt,  who  both  said, 
that  this  taxation  was  no  better  than  an  introduction  to 
slavery,  and  exhorted  the  nation  to  assert  their  liberty,  aa 
if  they  could  procure:  them  happiness  and  security  for  what 
they  possessed,  and  assured  enjoyment  of  a  still  greater 
;ood,  which  was  that  of  the  honor  and  glory  they  would 
thereby  acquire  for  magnanimity." 

The  census  of  Quirinhis  here  described  by  Jose- 
hus,  is  evidently  the  same  to  which  Luke  alludes  in 
Acts  v.  37 :  "  After  this  man  arose  Judas  the  Gali- 
ean,  iu  the  days  of  the  enrolment  (eV  TCUS  y^fpat 
rfjy  airoypac^jis),  and  drew  awny  much  people  after 
lim,"  etc.  Josephus  calls  this  rebellious  Judas  a 
jraulonitc  because  he  was  of  (iamala  in  Lower  Gau- 
anitis;  but  in  Antiq.  xx.  5,  2  and  De  Hello  Jud.  ii 
8,  1  he  calls  him  likewise  a  TaAiAaios.  In  regard  to 
this  census,  then,  the  Jewish  historian  entirely  con 
firms  the  statement  of  the  sacred  historian. 


THE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO   LUKE. 


But  now  the  trouble  is  to  find  room  for  another 
census  in  Palestine  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
Bame  Quiiinhis  and  at  the  time  of  Christ's  birth. 
This  is  the  real  and  the  only  difficulty,  and  has  given 
rise  to  various  solutions,  which  are  noticed  below. 

Besides  the  article  of  Winer  to  which  Dr.  van 
Oosterzee  refers,  the  following  authorities  may  be 
consulted  on  this  vexed  question :  PHILIPP  EDUARD 
HCSCIIKE  (a  learned  lawyer  of  Breslau):  Uebcr  den 
tur  Zeit  Cnrifti  gshaltenen  Census,  1840.  THOLCCK: 
Olaubwurdigkeit  der  evang.  Geschichte.  WIESELER: 
Chronoloffische  Synopse,  «pp.  73-122.  HENRY 
BROWNE:  Ordo  Scuclorum,  Lond.  1844,  pp.  40-49. 
FF..  BLEEK  :  Synoptische  Erkliirung  der  drei  ersten 
Evancfelicn,  1862,  p.  67  ff.  A.  W.  ZUMPT  :  De  Syria 
Romanorum  prcvincia,  &c.,  1854  (pp.  88-125).  R. 
BERGMANS  :  I)e  '/nacriptione  latina,  ad  P.  Sulpiciwm 
Quirinium  rejcrrnda,  Berol.  1851.  II.  GERLACH  : 
I)ie  rom.  Statthalter  in  Syrien  it.  Judda  von  69  a.  C. 
bis  69  p.  C.  Bed.  1865,  p.'  22.  H.  LI:TTEROTH  :  Le  re- 
cemement  dc  Quirinius  en  ,/udle,  Par.  1865. — P.  S.] 

We  reject  as  inadmissible:  1.  The  attempt  to  re 
move  the  difficulty  in  a  critical  way,  whether  by  reject 
ing  the  whole  verse  as  an  erroneous  gloss  (as  Venema, 
Valckenaer,  Kuinoel,  Olshausen,  and  others),  or  by 
altering  the  well-supported  reading  as  by  the  omis 
sion  of  the  article  (with  Lachmann).  2.  The  conjec 
ture,  that  Quirinius  instituted  this  census,  not  as  ordi 
nary  Proconsul  of  Syria,  but  as  extraordinary  lec/atus 
Ctcsaris ;  *  for,  in  tnis  case,  Luke  would  certainly 
have  employed  another  word  than  ri*yt/j,ovfvtiv.  y. 
The  explanation,  that  this  enrolment  took  place  before 
Quirinius  wnsgovernor  of  Syria  (Tholuck  and  Wiese- 
ler).  Luke  writes  better  Greek  than  to  use  Trpw-n)  in 
the  sense  of  -rrporfpa.^  4.  The  evasion,  that  a-<roypa- 
<pri  means  registration  as  well  as  taxation  (Ebrard), 
and  that  the  former  took  place  now,  the  latter  eleven 
years  after  under  Quirinius.  5.  Entirely  arbitrary 
and  gratuitous  is  the  supposition  of  Sehleiermacher, 
that  it  was  merely  a  priestly  taxing  that  took  the 
parents  of  Jesus  to  Bethlehem,  which  Luke  incor 
rectly  confounds  with  the  Roman  census. 

Setting  these  aside,  we  believe  we  may  render  the 
passage  thus:  the  taxing  itself  was  made,  for  the  first 
time,  when  Quirinius  was  governor  of  Syria.  With 
Paulus,  Lunge,  and  others,  we  read  a  v  T  TJ  for  a  \>  r  TJ  ; 
a  reading  which  no  one  can  deem  inadmissible,  who 
considers  that  Luke  himself  wrote  without  accents. 
We  believe  that  the  Evangelist  inserts  this  remark, 
to  distinguish  the  decree  for  the  enrolment,  which 
brought  Mary  and  Joseph  to  Bethlehem,  from  the  en 
rolment  itself,  which  was  not  carried  into  execution 
till  several  years  later.  From  the  mention  of  the 
governor  of  Syria  and,  Judaea  it  is  evident  that  vs.  2 
speaks  of  the  enrolment  in  the  country  of  Judaea, 
while  vs.  1  refers  to  the  enrolment  of  the  whole  Ro 
man  empire.  Nothing  prevents  us  from  supposing 
that  the  airoypa<p'ii  was  really  ordered  and  begun  at 
the  birth  of  Christ,  but  was  interrupted  in  Judasa 
for  a  time  by  the  death  of  Herod,  and  the  political 
changes  consequent  on  that  event,  and  subsequently 
resumed  and  carried  out  with  greater  energy  under 
Cyrenius,  so  that  it  might  rightly  be  said  to  have 
been  made,  or  completed,  when  he  was  governor.^ 

*  [Browne,  also,  in  his  learned  work  on  Biblical  chronol 
ogy,  entitled  Ordc  Kxclorum,  p.  40  if.,  solves  the  ditliculty 
by  taking  r,ytit.<av  in  a  wider  suuso  and  assuming  that  Quin- 
nius  was  at  tho  head  of  an  imperial  commission  of  the  census 

t  ['(  omp.,  however,  wpwrds  jiov,  John  i.  15,  30;  xv.  18, 
and  my  Ci;'ti<-at  N»lr.  3  ahovc.—l'.  S.] 

I  I'i'he  objection  to  this  solution  of  the  difficulty  is,  that 


The  remark  of  Luke,  that  this  taxing  was  the  firsi 
that  was  made  in  Judaea,  is  no  doubt  designed  to 
make  prominent  the  fact  that  the  birth  of  Jesus  oc 
curred  just  at  the  time  when  the  deepest  humiliation 
of  the  Jewish  nation  by  the  Romans  had  begun. 
Perhaps  also  in  the  fact  that  our  Lord  should,  so 
soon  after  His  birth,  have  been  enrolled  as  a  Roman 
subject,  he  may  have  discovered  a  trace  of  that  uni 
verxality  which  characterizes  his  Gospel. 

Thus  viewed,  the  account  of  Luke  contains  noth 
ing  that  compels  us  to  charge  him  with  a  'mistake  of 
•memory,  in  so  public  and  important  a  fact.  Had  he 
not  investigated  everything  from  the  beginning  (Luke 
i.  1-3),  and  does  he  not  show  (Acts  v.  37)  an  accu 
rate  acquaintance  with  the  taxing  which  took  plaoa 
eleven  [ten]  years  later,  and  was  the  cause  of  so  many 
disorders  ?  The  decree  of  Augustus  was  not  improba 
ble  in  itself ;  and  from  the  account  of  Tacitus  (Ann . 
i.  1 1 )  it  may  be  inferred,  that  it  was  actually  promul 
gated.  For  he  tells  us,  that  after  the  death  of  Au 
gustus,  Tiberius  caused  a  statistic  account,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Augustus,  to  be  read  in  the  senate,  in 
which,  among  other  particulars,  were  stated  the  rev 
enue  and  expenditure  of  the  nation,  and  the  military 
force  of  the  citizens  and  allies.  Now,  Augustus 
could  not  have  obtained  such  information  concerning 
Judaea  without  an  airoypafyii,  nor  is  it  at  all  incon 
ceivable,  that  the  territory  even  of  an  ally,  such  aa 
Herod  was,  should  have  been  subjected  to  so  arbitra 
ry  a  measure.  It  appears  also  from  Josephus  (Ant. 
Jud.  xvi.  4,  1 ;  xvii.  5-8,  11),  that  Herod  was  not  at 
all  indulged  at  Rome,  but  was  regarded  with  a  con 
siderable  measure  of  disfavor,  and  perhaps  the  enrol 
ment  could  be  affected  in  a  milder  manner  in  the 
dominions  of  an  ally,  than  among  the  inhabitants  of 
a  conquered  province.  The  monumenium  Ancyra- 
num  at  all  events,  proves,  that  in  the  year  746  A.  U. 
C.  an  enrolment  of  Roman  citizens  took  place,  and 
that,  therefore,  such  enrolments  were  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  the  days  of  Augustus.  The  notices  of 
this  enrolment  by  Cassiodorus  ( Var.  iii.  52)  and  Sui- 
das  (in  voce,  airoypaQ-n)  prove  less,  since  both  these 
authors,  being  Christians,  might  have  drawn  their 
information  from  Luke.  But  the  silence  of  Josephus, 
concerning  this  whole  transaction,  may  easily  be  ac 
counted  for,  especially  if  we  allow  that  the  enrol 
ment  was  indeed  begun  under  Herod,  but  not  at 
once  completed.  Suetonius  speaks  but  very  briefly 
of  the  whole  period ;  while  in  Dion  Cassius  we  find 
no  notice  at  all  of  the  history  of  the  five  years  pre 
ceding  the  Christian  era.  They  cannot,  therefore,  be 
cited  as  evidence  against  Luke ;  and  we  should  cer 
tainly  be  mistaken  in  supposing,  that  the  complete 
imperial  Soy/to,  was,  in  all  places,  immediately  com 
plied  with,  as  if  by  magic.  Should  any  feel,  how- 
ever,  that  all  these  considerations  fail  to  remove  the 
existing  difficulties,  we  can  only  advise  them  to  as 
sign  such  data  to  the  oarpaxivois  VKfixat,  in  which 
the  great  treasure  of  the  gospel  is  deposited. 

[The  easiest  solution  of  the  chronological  diffi 
culty  is  the  assumption  that  Quirinius  was  twict 
governor  of  Syria,  once  three  or  four  years  before 
the  Christian  era  to  the  beginning  of  A.  D.  1  (A. 
U.  750-753),  and  again  6-11  years  after  the  birtl" 
of  Christ  (A.  U.  760-765).  A  double  legation  of 
Quirinius  in  Syria  has  recently  been  made  almost  cer 
tain  by  purely  antiquarian  researches  from  two  hide 
pendent  testimonies,  viz. :  1.  From  a  passage  in  Taci 
tus,  Annales,  iii.  48,  as  interpreted  by  A.  W.  ZUMPT  . 

vss.  3  ff.  relate  the  enrolment  itself,  or  the  execulioi  of  tin 
impeiial  edict.— I'.  S.] 


CIIAP.  n.  1-7. 


DC  S^ir'm  L'oinanori*™ pronncia  ab  C&sare  A ni/nxfa 
ail  T.  \'c::p<ix/<tiiniii  (Comment.  Epigraph,  ad  anliq. 
Rom.  pert.  Berl.  1854,  vol.  ii.  pp.  88-125),  and  ap 
proved  by  MoMMStN:  Res  gestic  divi  Augusti,  pp. 
I'l 1-124  ;  comp.  also  ZUMPT'S  recent  article  in  Heng- 
Btenberg's  Evany.  Kirchenzeitung  for  Oct.  14,  1865 
(against  STRAUSS:  Die  Halben  nnd  die  Ganzeri).  2. 
From  an  old  monumental  inscription  discovered  be 
tween  the  Villa  Iladriiini  and  the  Via  Tiburtina,  and 
first  published  at  Florence,  17(55,  and  more  correctly 
by  Th.  Mommsen,  1851,  which  must  be  referred,  not 
to  Saturninus  (as  is  done  by  Zumpt),  but  to  Quirinius 
(according  to  the  celebrated  antiquarians,  Mommsen 
and  Bergmann),  and  which  plainly  teaches  a  second 
governorship  in  these  words:  Proconsul  Asiam  pro- 
vinciam  ob[tinuit  ler/alus]  Divi  Augusti  ilerum  [i.  e., 
again,  a  second  tinie\  Si/riam  el  Ph\oenicem  adminis- 
traint  or  obtinuit}.  Comp.  RICH.  BKRGMAN.N  :  De  in- 
acriptione  latino,  ad  P.  Suljriciitm  Qiiirinmm,  Cos. 
a.  742  U.  C.,  ut  vidctur,  referenda,  Bcrol.  1851,  to 
gether  with  a  votum  of  MOMMSKX,  ibid.  pp.  iv.-vii. ; 
also  HKRM.  GERLACH  :  Die  rSinixchen.  Statthalter  in 
Si/ricn  und  Judiia  von  69  vor  Chr.  bis  09  nach  Chr. 
Berl.  1865,  p.  22  IF.  We  hold,  then,  to  a  double 
census  tinder  Quirinius :  the  first  (jrpuJTT))  took  place 
during  his  first  Syrian  governorship,  and  probablyjn 
connection  with  a  general  census  of  the  whole  empire 
(the  breriarium  totius  imperil),  including  the  domin 
ion  of  Herod  as  a  rex  socius,  and  this  is  the  one  in 
tended  by  Luke  in  our  passage ;  while  the  second 
took  place  several  years  afterwards,  during  his  second 
governorship,  and  had  reference  only  to  Palestine, 
with  the  view  to  fix  its  tribute  after  it  had  become  a 
direct  Roman  province  (A.  U.  759),  and  this  is  the 
census  mentioned  in  Acts  v.  37,  and  Josephus, 
in  Antiq.  xviii.  1,§1.  It  is  certain  that  Augustus 
held  at  least  three  census  populi  of  the  empire. — P.  S.] 
Vs.  4.  Joseph  also  went  up. — The  usual  ex 
pression  for  going  from  Galilee  to  the  much  more 
elevated  region  of  Jerusalem.  The  enrolment  would 
naturally  take  place  in  Judsca,  in  consideration  of 
the  claims  of  nationality.  The  policy  of  Rome,  as 
well  as  the  religious  scruples  of  the  Jews,  demanded 
it.  For  this  reason,  each  went  to  be  registered,  every 
one  to  his  ancestral  city;  though,  in  other  cases, 
the  Romish  census  might  he  taken  either  according 
to  the  place  of  residence  or  the  forum  originis. 
Bethlehem. — Comp.  the  remarks  of  Lauge  on  Matt. 

Vs.  5.  With  Mary.— The  conjecture  that  Mary 
was  an  heiress  (Olshausen  and  others)  who  had  pos 
sessions  in  Bethlehem,  and  was  obliged  to  appear 
there  to  represent  an  extinct  family,  cannot  be  prov 
ed,  and  is  also  unnecessary.  Undoubtedly,  accord 
ing  to  the  Roman  custom,  women  could  be  enrolled 
without  their  personal  appearance ;  nor  did  the 
Jewish  practice  require  their  presence.  But  if  no 
edict  obliged  Mary  to  travel  to  Bethlehem,  neither  did 
any  forbid  her  accompanying  her  husband  ;  and  her 
love  for  the  city  of  David  seems  to  have  overcome  all 
difliculties.  Would  not  a  contemplative  spirit  like 
hers,  perceive  that  the  807^0  of  Ctesar  Augustus  was 
but  an  instrument,  in  the  hand  of  Providence,  to  ful 
fil  thu  prophecy  of  Micah  (ch.  v.  1),  with  respect  to 
the  birth-place  of  Messiah;  and  now  that  all  was 
cleared  up  between  her  and  Joseph,  could  she  have 
been  willing  to  await  the  hour  of  her  delivery  alone 
in  Galilee,  while  he  was  obliged  to  travel  into 
Jodaa? 

Vs.  7.  In  a  manger.— Probably  some  cave  or 
grotto  used  for  sheltering  cattle,  and  perhaps  belong- 
3 


|  ing  to  the  same  shepherds  to  whom  the  "  glad  tid 
ings  "  were  first  brought.  Justin  Martyr,  in  his  Dial. 
C.  Tryph.,  speaks  of  a  mrri\a.lov  aimtyyvs  TTJS  (cciurjv. 
Compare  also  Origen,C'o/i/m  Cd».  1,  55.  At  all  events 
even  if  this  tradition  be  unfounded,  it  cannot  be  prov 
ed  that  it  arose  from  a  misunderstanding  of  Isa. 
xxxiii.  16.  In  any  case,  it  deserves  more  credit  than 
the  account  in  the  Protevanyelium  of  James,  ch.  18, 
and  Jlift.  dc  nativit.  Marim,  ch.  13,  that  during  hci 
journey  the  time  of  Mary's  delivery  arrived,  and  thai 
she  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  this  cave.  Luke, 
on  the  contrary,  gives  us  reason  to  conclude  that 
she  had  arrived  at  Bethlehem,  and  sought,  though 
in  vain,  a  shelter  in  the  KaraAu.ua.  It  is  not  prob 
able  that  the  ^UT^TJ  formed  part  of  the  caravanserai ; 
nor  can  we  agree  with  Calvin's  view,  that  descend 
ants  of  the  royal  race  were  designedly  harshly  and 
inhospitably  treated  by  Roman  officials.  It  is  more 
likely  that  Mary  and  Joseph  would  not,  in  their  state 
of  poverty,  be  thought  worth  the  distinction  of  any 
special  mortification. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  EXHICAI*. 

1.  The  days  of  Herod  form  the  centre  of  the 
world's  history.     Every  review  of  the  state  of  the 
Jewish  and  heathen  world  at  the  time  of  Christ's 
birth,  confirms  the  truth  of  the  remark  of  St.  Paul, 
ore    Of    tf\0fi>  rb  Tr\ripw/j.a    rof/  y^fbvov,   K.T.A.,   Gal. 
iv.  4. 

2.  As  the  time  of  Herod  is  the  turning-point  be 
tween  the  old  and  new  dispensations,  so  is  it  also  the 
most  brilliant  period  in  the  revelations  of  God.    God, 
man,  and  the  God-Man,  are  never  presented  to  us 
under  a  brighter  light. 

3.  God  manifests  all  His  attributes  in  sending 
His   Son :    His  power,  in   making   Mary  become  a 
mother  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
His  wisdom,  in  the  choice  of  the  time,  place,  and  cir 
cumstances  ;    His  faithfulness,  in  the   fulfilment  of 
the  word  of  prophecy  (Micah  v.  1) ;  His  holiness,  in 
hiding  the  miracle  from  the  eyes  of  an  unbelieving 
world ;  and  especially  His  love  and  grace  (John  iii. 
16).     But,  at  the  same  time,  we  see  how  different, 
and  how  infinitely  higher,  are  His  ways  and  thoughts 
than  ours.     His  dealings  with  His  chosen  ones  seem 
obscure  to  our  finite  apprehension,  when  we  see  that 
she  who  was  most  blessed  of  all  women,  finds  less 
rest  than  any  other.     God  brings  His  counsel  to  pass 
in  silence,  without  leaving  the  threads  of  the  web  in 
mortal  hands.     Apparently,  an  arbitrary  decree  de 
cides  where  Christ  is  to  be  born.     Still,  when  care 
fully  viewed,  a  bright  side  is  not  wanting  to  the  pic 
ture.     God  as  the  Almighty  carries  out  His  plan 
through  the  free  acts  of  men  ;  and  without  his  know 
ledge  Augustus  is  an  official  agent  in  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

4.  Man  also  manifests  himself  at  the  birth  of  the 
Lord  :  his  nothingness  in  the  midst  of  earthly  great 
ness  is  shown  in  Caesar  Augustus  ;  his  high  rank  and 
destiny  in  the  midst  of  earthly  meanness,  in  Mary 
and  Joseph. 

5.  The  God-Man,  who  here  lies  before  us  as  a 
Trpon-oTOKoy,  is  at  the  same  time  the  absolute  miracle 
and  the  most  inestimable  benefit.     God  and  man, 
the  old  and  new  covenants,  heaven  and  earth,  nreet 
in  a  poor  manger. 

"Den  aUtr  Wdtkreis  nir.  betcMoss 
Der  licgt  hier  in  Maru,ns  Schoost,  '  etc. 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  LUKE. 


He  who,  either  secretly  or  openly,  denies  this  truth, 
can  never  understand  the  significance  of  the  Christ- 
was  festival — perhaps  never  experience  the  true 
Christmas  joy.  The  denial  of  the  divinity  of  Christ 
oy  the  Rationalist  preacher  is  annually  punished  at 
the  return  of  every  Christmas  celebration.* 

6.  When  we  are  once  convinced  who  it  is  that 
came,  the  manner  in  which  He  came  becomes  a  man 
ifestation  not  only  of  the  love  of  the  Father,  but  also 
of  the  grace  of  the  Son.     "2  Cor.  viii.  9. 

The  lowly  birth  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  coin 
cides  exactly  with  the  nature  of  His  kingdom.  The 
origin  of  this  kingdom  was  not  of  eartli ;  its  funda 
mental  law  was  to  deny  self,  and  for  love  to  serve 
others  ;  its  end,  to  become  great  through  abasement, 
and  to  triumph  by  conflict :  all  this  is  here  exhibited 
before  our  eyes  as  in  compendia. 

7.  The  more  our  astonishment  is  excited  by  the 
miracle  of  the  incarnation,  the  more  must  we  be 
struck  by  the  infinite  simplicity — we  could  almost 
say  barrenness,  and  chronicle-like  style — of  St.  Luke's 
account  of  it.     Few  internal  evidences  of  authenti 
city  are  more  convincing  than  those  furnished  by  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  canonical  and  apocryphal 
narratives  of  the  Nativity.     The  contrast  is  as  inde 
scribable,  as  between  a  calm  summer  night  enlight 
ened  by  tender  moonbeams,  and  a  stage  scene  of  tree 
and  forest  lit  up  witli  Bengal  lights.    Such  a  delinea 
tion  could  only  be  the  work  of  one  resolved  to  say 
neither  less  nor  more  than  the  truth. 

8.  In  contemplating  what  the  sacred  history  says, 
we  must  not  overlook  what  it  passes  over  in  silence. 
Of  a  birth  without  pain,  sal.ua  viryinitate,  nulla  ob- 
stetricis  ope,  and  other  similar  commenta,  in  which  a 
fancy  not  always  pure  has  delighted  itself,  not  a  jot 
or  tittle  is  mentioned.     How  early,  however,  such 
play  of  human  wit  began  and  found  favor,  may  be 
seen,  among  others,  in  the  example  of  Ambrosius,  who 
in  his  treatise  De  instil.  Virg.,  Opera,  torn.  ii.  p.  257, 
finds  the  maternal  lap  of  Mary  described  in  Ezek. 
xliv.  2,  of  which  he  sang : 

"  Fit  pnrta  Chrisli  pervia, 
Re/crla  plena  yrotia, 
Transitque  rex  et  pcrmanet 
Clausa,  ulfuitper  ssecula." 

(J.  The  designation,  "  her  first-born  son,"  does 
not  necessarily  imply  that  the  union  of  Joseph  and 
Mary  was  blessed  with  other  children.  The  first 
born  might  also  be  the  only  child. -f  The  question, 
therefore,  whom  we  are  to  understand  by  the  <x5eAc£o. 
of  Jesus  must  be  decided  independently  of  this  ex 
pression. 

[Comp.  on  this  difficult  question  my  annotation 
to  LANGE'S  Matthew,  p.  256  ff. ;  the  commentators 
on  Matt.  i.  25 ;  and  also  BLEKK  :  Synoplische  Er- 
klarung,  etc.,  vol.  i.  p.  76.  Bleek  remarks,  that 
TrpwrAToKos  may  indeed  apply  to  the  only  child  of  a 
mother,  but  only  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  or  at  least 
as  long  as  there  is  some  prospect  of  other  children. 
The  Evangelists,  however,  looking  back  to  the  past 
history,  could  not  well  use  this  term  of  Jesus,  if  they 

*  l The  author,  in  the  second  edition,  has  a  long  note 
protesting:  against  a  superficial  und  inconsiderate  review  in 
Rudclbach  and  Guericko's  Zeitsthrift  for  18(50,  p.  ,V)2,  whHi 
did  him  great  injustice,  and  asserting  his  unqualified  belief 
in  the  full  Divinity  of  our  Saviour  for  which  ho  has  long 
borne  the  roproaeh  of  Christ  in  Holland. — r.  S.] 

t  [So  Jerome  on  Matt.  i.  25,  Theophyhict  in  Luke  ii.  7 
(TrpioToToicos  AeycTdi  6  wpujro?  Te^Seis,  KO.V  fti)  Seurepos  eTere- 

? 07)),  and  all  the  Roman  i. 'at holiuconanaitatani  hut  eviduiit- 
/  under  the  influence  of  tho  dogma  of  the  j'f.ritfimil  virgin!'  y 
of  Mary  which  obtained  from  tie  fourth  century.— P.  S.J 


had   known   that   Mary   had   no   other   children.— 
P.  S.] 

10.  The  first  reception  which  Jesus  met  with  in 
this  world,  is  in  many  respects  of  a  typical  character. 
Comp.  John  i.  11.  Bengel  well  remarks:  "  etiam 
hcdie  Christo  raru*  in  divcrsoriis  locus." 

[11.  ST.  BKRNARD:  "Why  did  our  Lord  choosa 
a  stable  ?  Evidently  that  He  might  reprove  the  glcrjr 
of  the  world,  and  condemn  the  vanities  of  this  pres 
ent  life.  His  very  infant  body  has  its  speech. 
Dr.  PUSEY  :  "  Christ's  attendants  were  the  rude  cattle, 
less  rude  only  than  we,  the  ox  and  the  ass,  emblems 
of  our  untamed  rebellious  nature,  yet  owning,  more 
than  we,  '  their  master's  crib.'  Is.  i.  3  ;  Ps.  xxxil 
."-P.  S.] 


IIOATILETICAL  AXI)   PRACTICAL. 

The  decree  of  the  earthly  emperor,  and  the  over 
ruling  arrangement  of  the  heavenly  King. — The 
lowly  birth  of  the  Saviour  of  the  world  is,  1.  surpris 
ing,  when  we  consider  who  He  is  that  comes ;  2.  in 
telligible,  when  we  ask  why  He  comes ;  3.  a  came  of 
joy,  when  we  see  for  whom  He  comes. — The  King 
of  Israel,  a  Roman  subject. — "  The  king's  heart  is  in 
the  hand  of  the  Lord ;  He  turneth  it  whithersoever 
He  will." — The  stem  of  Jesse  hewn  down,  yet  shoot- 
ng  anew,  I^a.  xi.  1. — Bethlehem,  the  house  of  bread 
for  the  soul,  John  vi.  33. — The  journey  of  Mary  and 
Joseph  to  Jerusalem,  a  type  of  the  believer's  pil 
grimage  :  dark  at  its  beginning,  difficult  in  its  prog 
ress,  glorious  in  its  end. — The  city  of  David,  the 
least  of  all  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  the  most  remark 
able  of  all  cities  on  earth. — Mary's  first-born  son,  the 
only-begotten  Son  of  God,  and  the  First-born  among 
many  brethren. — Room  in  the  inn  for  all,  except  Him. 

The  manger  of  Jesus,  1.  the  scene  of  God's  glory, 
2.  the  sanctuary  of  Christ's  honor,  3.  the  foundation- 
stone  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth. — The  Saviour 
of  the  world  is  (2  Cor.  ix.  15),  1.  a  gift  of  God,  2.  an 
unspeakable  gift,  3.  a  gift  for  which  we  must  give 
Him  thanks.— The  birth  of  Jesua,  the  new  birth  of 
the  human  race:  1.  Without  it,  the  new  birth  of 
mankind  is  impossible ;  2.  with  it,  the  new  birth  is 
begun;  3.  by  it,  the  new  birth  is  assured. — The 
Cliristmas  festival  the  festival  of  the  faithfulness  of 
God. — The  coming  of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  flesh,  a 
manifestation  of  the  infinite  wisdom  of  God:  this 
wisdom  evidenced  in  the  time  (vers.  1  and  2),  the 
place  (vers.  3  and  5),  and  the  mean  circumstances 
(vers.  6  and  7)  of  His  appearing.— The  manger,  1. 
what  it  conceals,  2.  what  it  reveals. — The  whole  world 
summoned  to  be  enrolled  as  subjects  of  this  King. — 
"  Behold,  I  make  all  things  new :  "  1.  A  new  revela 
tion,  2.  a  new  covenant,  3.  a  new  man,  4.  a  new 
world.— Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  equally  mani 
fested  and  glorified  in  the  manger  of  Bethlehem. — 
Christmas,  the  celebration  of,  1.  the  highest  honor, 
and  2.  the  deepest  disgrace,  of  man.— The  manger 
of  the  Nativity,  a  school  of,  1.  deep  humility,  2.  stead 
fast  faith,  3.  ministering  love,  and  4.  joyful  hope.— 
The  coincidences  between  the  birth  of  Christ  in  us 
and  the  birth  of  Christ  for  us :  The  birth  in  us  is 
1.  carefully  prepared  for,  2.  quietly  brought  to  pass, 
3.  as  much  misunderstood  by  the  world,  yet,  4.  aa 
quickly  manifested  upon  earth,  and  rejoiced  ovei  in 
heaven,  as  the  birth  for  us. 

STAUKE  : — The  first  lesson  given  us  by  the  new- 
born  Christ  is,  Obey. — Even  before  we  are  born,  we 
are  wanderers  in  the  world. — Jesus  has  consccratec1 


CHAP.  II.  8-12. 


ill  (he  hard  places  on  which  we  arc  obliged  to  lie  in 
this  world. 

HKUBXKR  : — Earthly  kingdoms  arc  obliged  to  serve 
the  heavenly  kingdom. — The  enrolment  of  Jesus 
among  the  children  of  men,  the  salvation  of  millions. 
— Our  birth  on  earth,  an  entrance  into  a  strange 
country. 

F.  W.  KRUMMACIIKR: — The  threefold  birth  of  the 
Bon  of  God,  1.  begotten  of  the  Father  before  all 
worlds,  2.  born  of  Besh  in  the  world,  3.  born  of  the 
Spirit  in  us. 

C  HARMS: — Christ  in  us  conceived  by  the  opera 
tion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  born  in  poverty  and  weak 
ness,  exposed  to  peril  of  death  soon  after  birth,  re 
mains  for  years  unknown,  experiences,  on  appearing, 
great  opposition,  is  persecuted  and  oppressed,  but 
soon  rises  again,  raises  itself  into  heaven,  and  in  His 
spirit  they  that  cleave  to  him  carry  forward  and  com 
plete  His  work. 

KUCHLER  : — It  is  necessary  for  a  due  celebration 
of  Christmas,  that  we  should  recognize  the  Son  of 
God  in  the  new-born  child  ;  for,  without  this  recog 
nition,  we  should  lack,  1.  the  full  reason  for,  and  due 
appreciation  of,  this  celebration  ;  2.  we  should  observe 
it  without  the  right  spirit ;  and  3.  fail  to  obtain  its 
true  blessing. 


Fucns  :— The  Son  of  God  born  in  the  little  towr 
of  Bethlehem,  a  proof,  1.  that  the  Lord  certainty 
performs  what  He  promises  ;  2.  that  with  God  nothing 
is  impossible;  3.  that  nothing  is  too  mean  or  ion 
lowly  for  God. 

FLOREY  : — The  festival  of  Christmas,  a  children's 
festival :  1.  It  leads  us  to  a  child  ;  2.  it  fills  the  world 
of  children  with  joy ;  3.  its  due  celebration  demanda 
a  childlike  spirit. 

AHLFKLD  :— The  birth  of  the  Lord  the  greates* 
turning-point  of  history :  1.  The  world  and  the  heart 
before  the  birth  of  Christ ;  2.  the  world  and  the  heart 
after  the  birth  of  Christ. 

THOLUCK  : — The  characteristics  of  Christmas  joy 
it  is  a  secret,  silent,  childlike,  modest,  elevating  joy 

JASPIS  : — How  the  celebration  of  the  first  Christ 
mas  still  glorifies  itself  in  the  heart  of  believing 
Christians. 

Dr.  THYM  : — Christinas  joy  over  the  Christmas 
gift. 

[M.  HENRY  : — Christ  was  born  in  an  inn,  to  inti 
mate:  1.  That  He  was  homeless  in  this  world;  2. 
that  he  was  a  pilgrim  on  earth,  as  we  ought  to  be; 
3.  that  He  welcomes  all  comers,  and  entertains  them, 
but  without  money  and  without  price. — P.  S.J 


B.   The  first  Gospel  upon  Earth.     CH.  II.  8-12. 

8  And  there  were  in  the  same  country  shepherds  abiding  in  the  field,  [and,  KOI]  keep* 

9  ing  watch  over  their  flock  by  night.     And,  lo,  the  [an]  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon 
them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them ;  and  they  were  sore  afraid 

10  And  the  angel  said  unto  them,  Fear  not:  for,  behold,  1  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great 

11  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  [the]  people.1     For  unto  [to]  you  is  born  this  day,  in  the  city 

12  of  David,  a  Saviour,  which  [who]  is  Christ  the  Lord.     And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto 
you   [and  this  shall  be   the  sign  to  you,  TO£TO  V/JLLV  TO  a~r)(j.ftov  •]  ;  ye  shall  rliid  the  [a] 
babe  wrapped  in  swaddling-clothes,2  lying3  in  a4  manger. 

[l  Vs.  10. — riavrl  T<3  Aa<3.    The  omission  of  the  article  in  the  Authorized  Version  unduly  generalizes  the  sense. 
The  people  of  Israel  are  here  meant,  for  whom  the  angelic  message  was  first,  though,  of  course,  not  exclusively,  intended. 

*  Vs.  12.—  'Eo- napya.vtafj.tvo v,  siealhed,  or  icraj.peii  up  in  swaddling  clothes  or  sioaltihig  bands.     The  paraphrastic 
rendering  of  the  Englbh  Version  from  Tyiidale  to  James  was  perhaps  suggested  by  that  of  Erasmus  :  fasciis  inrolutum. 
See  vs.  7 . 

3  Vs.  12. — The  usual  reading  (tat  before  Kei^tvov  has  no  sufficient  critical  authority  and  was  inserted  to  connect 
the  two  participles.     Cod.  Siuait.  omits  also  Ktintvov  and  reads  simply  /3pc'<£o«  e<rnapyaviaij.evov  ev  $a.Tvn. 

*  Vs.  12.— The  definite  article  T/J  before  (frany  in  the  leil.  rcc.  is  wanting  in  the  best  authorities,  also  in  Cod.  Sin.,  and 
cancelled  by  the  modern  critical  editors. — P.  S.] 

occurred  in  winter.  This  winter  may  have  been  less 
severe  than  usual.  Several  travellers  (e.  ff.,  Kau- 
wolf,  Rcisen  1,  p.  118)  inform  us,  that  in  the  end  of 
December,  after  the  rainy  season,  the  flowers  bloom 
and  the  shepherds  lead  out  their  flocks  again.  Be 
sides,  these  shepherds  may  have  formed  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  whether  from  poverty,  or  as  be 
ing  servants.  The  Lord  Himself,  in  the  first  night  of 
His  life  on  earth,  did  not  rest  on  roses.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  note,  that  the  ancient  Church,  to  whom 
the  peculiarities  of  the  climate  of  Palestine  were  cer 
tainly  known,  was  never  hindered  in  its  practice  of 
celebrating  the  Nativity  on  the  25th  of  December  by 
the  consideration  of  Luke  ii.  8.  May  not  the  diffi 
culty,  then,  be  more  imaginary  than  real  ? 

[NOTE  ON  THE  DATE  OK  THE  NATIVITY  OF  CHRIST. — 
The  fact  mentioned  by  Luke,  that  the  shepherd* 
pastured  their  flock  in  the  field  of  Bethlehem,  is  of 
itself  not  inconsistent  with  the  traditional  date  of 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

Vs.  8.  Keeping  watch  over  their  flock  by 
night,  fyv A  a  <r  a ovr  e  s  <f>v\a  *  a  $. — The  expression 
seems  to  indicate,  that  they  were  stationed  at  various 
posts,  and  perhaps  relieved  one  another.  On  the 
authority  of  Lightfoot,  ad  Luc.  ii.  8,  many  commen 
tators  have  remarked,  that  the  Jews  were  not  accus 
tomed  to  drive  their  cattle  to  pasture  after  the  first 
half  of  November,  and  that  we  have,  in  this  verse, 
indirect  evidence  of  the  worthlessness  of  the  tradition 
which  lu»s  aligned  the  25th  of  December  as  the  day 
of  our  Lord's  birth.  It  is  well  known  that  this  date 
was  chosen  on  account  of  the  contemporary  nntalif, 
jnvfefi  .s^Vx,  without  finding  any  other  support  in  the 
gospel.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  might  con 
tend  that,  from  Luke  ii.  8  alone,  it  cannot  be  deemed 
impossible  that  the  birth  of  our  Lord  should  have 
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our  Saviour's  birth.  Travellers  in  Palestine  differ 
widely  in  their  meteorological  accounts,  as  the  seasons 
themselves  vary  in  different  years.  But  Barclay 
Schwartz  and  others  who  give  us  the  result  of  severa 
years'  observations  in  Jerusalem,  agree  in  the  state 
ment  that  during  the  rainy  season  from  the  end  of 
October  to  March  there  generally  occurs  an  iuter- 
Jregnum  of  several  weeks'  dry  weather  between  the 
middle  of  December  and  the  middle  of  February, 
and  that  during  the  month  of  December  the  earth  is 
clothed  with  rich  verdure,  and  sowing  and  ploughing 
goes  on  at  intervals.  Schubert  says  that  the  period 
about  Christmas  is  often  one  of  the  loveliest  periods 
of  the  whole  year,  and  Tobler  remarks,  that  the 
weather  about  Christmas  is  favorable  to  the  feeding 
of  flocks,  and  often  most  beautiful.  The  saying  of 
the  Talmudists,  that  the  flocks  were  taken  to  the 
fields  in  March  and  brought  home  in  November,  had 
reference  to  the  pastures  in  the  wilderness  far  away 
from  the  cities  or  villages.  Comp.  on  this  whole 
subject  S.  J.  ANDRKWS  :  The  Life  of  our  Lord  upon 
the  Earth,  p.  16  ff. 

But  while  the  statement  of  Luke  cannot  disprove 
the  tradition  of  the  Nativity,  it  can  as  little  prove  it. 
This  tradition  is  itself  of  late  origin  and  of  no  critical 
value.  The  celebration  of  Christmas  was  not  intro 
duced  in  the  church  till  after  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century.  It  originated  in  Rome,  and  was  probably 
a  Christian  transformation  or  regeneration  of  a  series 
of  kindred  heathen  festivals,  the  Saturnalia,  Sigillaria, 
Juvenalia,  and  Brumalia,  which  were  celebrated  in  the 
month  of  December  in  commemoration  of  the  golden 
age  of  universal  freedom  and  equality,  and  in  honor 
of  the  unconquered  sun,  and  which  were  great  holi 
days,  especially  for  slaves  and  children.  (See  my 
Church  Jfistory,  N.  Y.,  vol.  ii.  p.  395  ff.)  In  the 
primitive  Church  there  was  no  agreement  as  to  the 
time  of  Christ's  birth.  In  the  East  the  6th  of  January 
was  observed  as  the  day  of  His  baptism  and  birth. 
In  the  third  century,  as  Clement  of  Alexandria  re 
lates,  pome  regarded  the  twentieth  of  May,  others 
the  twentieth  of  April,  as  the  birth-day  of  our  Saviour. 
Among  modern  chronologists  and  biographers  of 
Jesus  there  is  still  greater  difference  of  opinion,  and 
every  month,  even  June  and  July  (when  the  fields  are 
parched  from  want  of  run),  have  been  named  as  the 
time  when  the  great  event  took  place.  Lightfoot 
assigns  the  Nativity  to  September,  Lardner  and  New- 
come  to  October,  Wieseler  to  February,  Paulus  to 
March,  Greswell  and  Alford  to  the  5th  of  April,  just 
after  the  spring  rains,  when  there  is  an  abundance  of 
pasture,  Lichtenstein  places  it  in  July  or  December, 
Strong  in  August,  Robinson  in  autumn,  Clinton  in 
spring,  Andrews  between  the  middle  of  December, 
749,  to  the  middle  of  January,  750  A.  TJ.  On  the 
other  hand,  Roman  Catholic  historians  and  biog 
raphers  of  Jesus,  as  Sepp,  Fricdlieb,  Bucher,  Patri- 
tius,  also  some  Protestant  writers,  defend  the  popular 
tradition,  or  the  25th  of  December.  Wordsworth 
gives  up  the  problem,  and  thinks  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
lias  concealed  the  knowledge  of  the  year  and  day  of 
Christ's  birth  and  the  duration  of  His  ministry  from 
the  wise  and  prudent  to  teach  them  humility. 

The  precise  date  of  the  Nativity  can  certainly  be 
no  matter  of  vital  importance,  else  it  would  have 
been  revealed  to  us.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that 
the  Saviour  was  born  in  (he  fulness  of  time,  just 
when  He  was  most  needed,  and  when  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  world  was  fully  prepared  for  this  central 
fact  and  turning  point  in  history.  For  internal  rea 
sons  the  25th  of  December,  when  the  longest  '.ught 


gives  way  to  the  returning  sun  on  his  triumphant 
march,  is  eminently  suited  as  the  birth-day  of  Hin> 
who  appeared  in  the  darkest  night  of  sin  and  error 
as  the  true  Light  of  the  world.  But  it  may  have  been 
instinctively  selected  for  this  poetic  and  symbolical 
fitness  rather  than  on  historic  grounds. — P*  S.] 

Vs.  9.  And,  lo,  an  angel.— The  whole  narrative 
is  evidently  designed  to  impress  us  with  the  sudden 
and  unexpected  manner  of  the  angelic  apparition 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  not  denied  that  the  sus 
ceptibility  of  the  shepherds  for  the  reception  of  the 
heavenly  message  may  have  been  enhanced  by  their 
waiting  for  the  redemption  of  Israel,  their  mutual 
discourse,  and  their  sojourn,  in  the  quiet  solemn 
night,  beneath  the  starry  heavens.  Meanwhile,  the 
first  preacher  of  the  gospel  stands  suddenly  before 
them. — The  glory  of  the  Lord  which  shone 
round  them  (S«£a  Kvpiuv  •*(  pi«'\a/x^e  * 
ai> TO  v  s),  is  the  Hjjrp  1133  ,  already  known  to  them 
from  the  Old  Testament.  'And  it  was  the  sight  o* 
this  that  filled  them  with  fear. 

Vs.  9.  And  they  were  sore  afraid  or  feared 
greatly  (*0ojH07i<rai»  <po&oi>  ntyav).— The 
fear  which  we  so  often  find  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
narrative,  when  man  comes  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  supernatural  and  the  holy  (comp.,  e.  g., 
Luke  v.  8  and  xxiv.  5),  is  not  to  be  wholly  attributed 
to  the  fact,  that  such  contact  was  unexpected,  and 
still  less  to  a  conviction  of  moral  impurity  before 
God,  only.  It  seems  rather,  that  the  old  popular  be 
lief,  that  he  who  had  seen  God  would  die  (Judg.  xiii. 
22),  had  by  no  means  disappeared  even  after  the  Bab 
ylonian  captivity.  This  belief  might  also  have  been 
strengthened  by  traditional  remembrance  of  the 
cherubim  with  the  flaming  sword  at  the  gate  of  Eden. 
In  any  case,  this  superstitious  fear  is  surely  a  better 

.77  evceS'ias  before  God,  than  the  incredulous  scep 
ticism  of  modern  days  concerning  any  angelic  visita 
tions. 

Vs.  10.  To  all  the  people.— Namely  to  Israel,  to 
whom  they  belonged,  as  is  expressed  with  the  same 
particularity,  Luke  i.  33  ;  Matt.  i.  21.  The  announce 
ment  of  this  truth  to  the  shepherds,  indirectly  inti 
mates,  that  other  pious  Israelites  were  scon  to  hear 
[rorn  them  of  the  birth  of  their  King.  In  vs.  17  we 
are  told  of  the  first  fulfilment  of  this  indirect  command. 

Vs.  1 1.  Christ,  the  Lord.— Not  the  Christ  of  the 
Lord,  as  He  is  called  ch.  ii.  26,  but  the  Messiah,  who 
equally  with  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament,  bears 
he  name  Kvptos  (com.  ch.  xxiii.  2,  and  Acts  ii.  36). 
The  intimation  that  He  was  born  in  the  city  of  David 
would  recall  Micah  v.,  which,  according  to  Matt.  ii. 
5,  was  in  those  days  universally  understood  to  refer 
,o  Messiah. 

[ALFORD:  "This  is  the  only  place  where  these 
vords  (Xpurro's  and  Kvpios)  come  together.  In  ch. 
xxiii.  2,  we  have  Xp.  /SomAe'a,  and  in  Acts  ii.  36, 
K.vpwv  xal  Xo.  And  I  see  no  way  of  understanding 
his  Kupio?,  but  as  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew 
FEIIOVAH."  So  also  WORDSWORTH.  This  reference 
s  the  more  probable,  since  Luke  in  vs.  9  uses  Kt';p«os 
wice  of  Jehovah.  The  connection  of  Christ  with 
Lord  occurs  also  in  Col.  iii.  24,  though  in  a  some- 
hat  different  meaning,  ry  Kvpiw  Xpiary  Soi/Aeuere. 
—P.  S.] 

Vs.  12.  And  this  shall  be  the  sign  to  you— 
't  happens  here,  as  in  the  annunciation  of  the  birth 
o  Mary  (ch.  i.  36).  A  sign  was  vouchsafed,  where 
lone  was  asked, — God  seeing  that  it  was  inoispen- 
iably  necessary,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  na- 
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luro  of  the  circumstance;  while  Zachariah,  who  re 
quested  a  sign,  was  visited  with  loss  of  speech.  Th 
eign  now  granted,  is  as  wonderful  as  the  occurrcnc 
just  announced,  yet  one  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the 
shepherds,  and  at  the  same  time  infallible.  The  fear 
as  to  whether  they  may  approach  the  new-born  King 
and  offer  Him  their  homage,  is  dispelled  by  the  in 
tini'ition  of  His  lowly  condition,  while  their  carna 
views  of  the  nature  of  His  kingdom  are  thereby  coun 
teracted.  Unless  we  suppose  that  the  shepherds 
forthwith  made  inquiry  in  all  the  possible  tparvai  o 
Galilee,  whether  a  child  had  lately  been  born  therein 
we  must  conclude  that  their  own  well-known,  anc 
perhaps  not  far  distant  tpirvri,  was  the  one  pointec 
out.  If  they  would  naturally  have  hastened  thither 
first,  we  are  not  left  to  suppose,  with  Olshausen,  tha; 
they  were  led  by  some  secret  influence  upon  their 
minds.  Conjectures,  which  give  offence  to  the  seep 
tical,  arc  best  avoided,  when  not  indispensably  neces 
sary. 

DOCTRINAL  AKD   ETHICAL. 

1.  This  narrative  may  be  called,  The  history  oi 
the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel  upon  earth.     It  be 
came  Him,  of  whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom  arc 
all  things,  to  send  such  a  message  by  the  mouth  of 
an  angel.     The  last  preaching  of  the  gospel,  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  last  day,  "Behold,  He  cometh  again," 
will  also  be  announced  with  the  voice  of  the  arch 
angel,  and  the  trump  of  God. 

2.  It  will  not  seem  without  significance,  to  any 
who  appreciate  the  symbolic  clement  of  the  Scrip 
tures,   that   the   first   announcement   was   made   to 
shepherds.    Jehovah  had  Himself  borne  the  name  of 
the  shepherd  of  Israel,  and  the  Messiah  had  been 
announced  under  this  designation  by  the  prophets 
(Ps.  xxiii. ;  Ezek.  xxxiv.).     David  had  pastured  his 
flocks  in  this  very  neighborhood ;  and  since  the  rich 
and  mighty  in  Jerusalem  were  looking  only  for  an 
earthly  deliverer,  it  was  undoubtedly  among  these 
humble  shepherds  that  the  poor  in  spirit  and  the 
mourners  would  be  found,  to  whom  the  Lord  Himself 
afterwards  addressed  His  own  preaching.     There  is 
something  indescribably  divine  and  touching  in  the 
care  of  God  to  satisfy  the  secret  yearnings  of  indivi 
duals,  at  the  same  time  when  He  is  occupying  Himself 
with  the  eternal  salvation  of  millions.    Man  overlooks 
the  masses  in  the  individual,  or  neglects  the  individual 
in  the  masses;  God  equally  comprehends  the  interests 
of  both  in  His  arrangements. 

3.  The  glory  of  the  Lord,  which  shone  round  the 
shepherds,  consisted  not  alone  in  the  dazzling  bright 
ness  of  the  angel,  but  was  manifested  by  the  fact  of 
his  appearing,  at  such  a  moment,  in  such  a  place,  to 
such  men.     An  angel  announces  the  birth  of  Jesus ; 
no   such   announcement   distinguishes  the  birth  of 
John;    and  thus  it  is  made  evident  from  the  very 
first,  how  much  the  King  surpasses  the  forerunner. 
But  for  this  angelic  manifestation,  how  could  the  glad 
tidings  have  been  communicated  with  infallible  cer 
tainty,  and  who  could  have  been  more  worthy  of  so 
auguat  a  proclamation  than  the  Word  made  flesh  ? 
Yet  the  angel  appears  not  in  the  manger,  but  visits 
the  shepherds  in  the  silent  night-watches,  in  the  open 
field;  a  circumstance  which  powerfully  testifies,  that 
the  greatness  which  is  to  distinguish  the  Lord's  coming 
is  a  silent  and  hidden  greatness.    He  appears  to  shep 
herds:  Go  1  has  chosen  the  mean  tilings  of  the  world 
to  coufound  the  things  which  are  mighty.    He  speaks 
too  in  a  inannei  suited  to  their  comprehension  and  to 


their  need,  and  impresses  on  the  first  preaching  of 
the  gospel   that  character  imlelebili*  of  all  it*  after 


announcements  :  "  Great  joy."  Surely  we  can  harcllj 
fail  to  perceive  here  also,  somewhat  of  the  iroAi/woi 
KiAos  ffo<pia  TOV  0eof',  spoken  of  in  Eph.  iii.  10. 

4.  The  Redeemer  is  here  called  Saviour,  not  Jesus. 
This  name  was  first  to  be  bestowed  upon  Him  eight 
days  later,  in  the  rite  of  circumcision.  —  Born  unto 
you:  the  word  must  have  directed  the  attention  ol 
the  shepherds  to  the  fact,  that  a  supply  for  the  felt 
necessity  of  each  individual  soul  was  now  provided. 
The  sign  granted  to  them  is  so  peculiarly  an  exercise 
of  their  faith,  that  we  might  almost  imagine  we  heard 
the  new-born  Saviour  exclaim  to  those  who  were  the 
first  to  come  unto  Him  :  "  Blessed  is  he  whosoever 
shall  not  be  offended  in  Me." 

[5.  From  Dr.  RICHARD  CLERKE  (abridged):  God 
lias  in  every  birth  His  admirable  work.  Jiut  God  to 
be  a  child,  <=>ebs  tyydarpios,  God  in  a  woman's  womb, 
that  is  the  miraculum  miraculorurn.  The  great  God 
to  be  a  little  babe  (Wyas  &ebs  mxpov  Pp<<i>os,  St.  Ba 
sil)  ;  the  Ancient  of  days  to  become  an  infant  (co- 
infant  iari,  St.  Irenacus)  ;  the  King  of  eternity  to  bo 
two  or  three  months  old  (&a.m\tvs  aiiavwv  to  be  bi~ 
me/itris,  trimestris),  the  Almighty  Jehovah  to  be  a 
weak  man  ;  God  immeasurably  great,  whom  heaven 
and  earth  cannot  contain,  to  be  a  babe  a  span  long  ; 
He  that  rules  the  stars  to  suck  a  woman's  nipple 
(regens  sidcra  —  sugens  ubcra,  Augustine);  the  founder 
of  the  heavens  rocked  in  a  cradle  ;  the  swayer  of  the 
world  swathed  in  infant  bands  ;  —  it  is  epyov  airia-ro- 
TO.TOV,  a  Greek  father  says,  a  most  incredible  thing. 
The  earth  wondered,  at  Christ's  Nativity,  to  see  a  new 
star  in  heaven  ;  but  heaven  might  rather  wonder  to 
see  a  new  Sun  on  earth.  —  P.  S.j 


IICmiLETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  "quiet  in  the  land,"  not  forgotten  of  God. — 
The  glory  of  the  Lord  shining  in  the  fields  of  Beth 
lehem. — The  glory  of  God, — 1.  majesty,  2.  wisdom, 
3.  love,  4.  holiness, — seen  in  the  angelic  appearance 
at  the  birth  of  Jesus. — The  angel  a  model  for  all 
preachers,  the  shepherds  a  pattern  for  all  hearers,  of 
the  Christmas  message. — The  gospel,  though  centuries 
old,  an  ever  new  gospel:  1.  The  hearers,  vs.  8 ;  2. 
the  preachers,  vs.  9 ;  3.  the  key-note,  vs.  10 ;  4.  the 
principal  contents,  vs.  11;  5.  the  sign,  vs.  12. — No 
fear  which  may  not  be  exchanged  for  great  joy  by 
the  glad  tidings  of  a  Saviour;  but  also,  no  great" joy 
can  truly  pervade  the  heart,  unless  preceded  by 
fear. — The  message  of  Christmas  night,  a  joyful 
message  for  the  poor  in  spirit. — The  Christmas  festival, 
a  festival  for  the  whole  woiid  ;  1.  this  it  is  designed  to 
be ;  2.  this  it  can  be ;  3.  this  it  must  be ;  4.  this  it 
will  be. — The  child  in  the  manger,  1.  the  Son  of  Da 
vid  ;  2.  the  Lord  of  David ;  3.  the  Lord  of  David  be- 
jause  He  was  born  His  Son. — The  shepherds  of 
Bethlehem,  themselves  sheep  of  the  Good  Shep- 
icrd. 

STARKE  : — With  God  is  no  respect  of  persons. — 
HAJUS  : — The  glory  of  the  Lord,  of  which  the  proud 
see  nothing,  shines  round  about  the  lowly. — The  ser 
vant-  and  messengers  of  the  Lord  must  walk  in  the 
ight.— OSIANDER:— The  birth  of  Christ  a  remedy 
against  slavish  fear. — Divine  revelation  does  not 
supersede  our  own  diligence,  investigation,  and  re 
search,  but  extends  to  them  a  helping  hand. 

HKUBNER: — Everything  here  turns  upon,  1.  Who 
he  new-born  child  is ;  2.  for  whom  He  is  born ;  3.  and 
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where. — Christmas  joys,  a  foretaste  and  pledge  of  the 
joys  of  heaven. 

HARLESS  : — In  Christ  is  joy  for  all  the  world ;  viz., 
1.  the  divine  message  for  the  lowly;  2.  the  consola 
tion  for  the  fearful;  3.  the  satisfying  of  the  indi 
vidual  yearnings ;  and  4.  the  appearance  of  the  Sal 
tation  of  the  whole  world. 

PALMER  : — The  three  embassies  of  God :  He  sends, 
1.  His  Son  to  redeem  us;  2.  His  angels  to  announce 
Him ;  3.  men  to  behold  Him. 

HOKACKER: — The  extensive  prospect  opened  to 
our  faith  at  Christ's  birth :  1.  How  far  backward ;  2. 
how  high  upward ;  3.  how  far  forward,  it  teaches 
us  to  look ! — What  should  a  heart  filled  with  the 
devout  spirit  of  Christmas  consider?  1.  The  excel 
lence  of  the  first  Christmas  preacher ;  2.  the  humility 


of  the  hearers;  3.  the  importance  of  the  angelit 
Christmas  sermon. 

COUARD  : — Unto  you  is  boni  this  day  a  Saviour . 
1.  A  Saviour  is  born,'  2.  a  Saviour  is  born;  3.  a 
Saviour  is  born  unto  you  ;  4.  a  Saviour  is  born  untff 
you  to-day. 

VAN  OOSTERZEE: — The  light  appearing  in  the 
night.— The  birth  of  Jesus  a  light  in  the  darkneb=>, 

1.  of  ignorance;  2.  of  sin;  3.  of  afih'ction ;  4.  of 
death. 

THOMASIUS  : — The  birth  of  the  Lord  in  its  relation 
to  the  history  of  the  world:  1.  As  the  end  of  the  old 
world ;  2.  as  the  beginning  of  the  new. 

ARNDT  : — The  first  Christmas  sermon.  Nothing 
less  is  incumbent  upon  us  than,  1.  to  understand  it 

2.  to  believe  it ;  3.  to  obey  it. 


C.  Heaven  and  Earth  united,  in  celebrating  the  Nativity.     Cn.  II.  13-20. 
(Vss.  15-20.     The  Gospel  for  the  Day  after  Christmas.) 

13  And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising 

14  God,  and  saying,  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  [evSoKia] 
toward  men  [peace  among  men  of  His  good  will,  i.  e.,  among  the  elect  people  of  God, 

15  elprjvr]  Iv  avOpw-rrois  eu  8  OKI  as].1     And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  angels  were  gone  away 
from  them  into  heaven,  [and  the  men]2  the  shepherds  said  one  to  another,  Let  us  now 
go  even  unto  Bethlehem,  and  see  this  thing  which  is  come  to  pass,  which  the   Lord 

16  hath  made  known  unto  us.     And  they  came  with  haste,  and  found  Mary  and  Joseph, 

17  and  the   babe  lying  in  a  manger.     And  when  they  had  seen  it,  they  made  known 

18  abroad  the  saying  which  was  told  them  concerning  this  child.     And  all  they  that  heard 

19  it  wondered  at  those  things  which  were  told  them  by  the  shepherds.     But  Mary  kept 

20  all  these  things,  and  pondered  them  in  her  heart.     And  the  shepherds  returned,3  glori 
fying  and  praising  God  for  all  the  things  that  they  had  heard  and  seen,  as  it  was  told 
unto  them. 

I1  Vs.  14. — Here  we  meet  with  one  of  ths  most  important  differences  of  reading  which  materially  affects  the  sense.  Dr. 
van  Oosterzee  follows  the  Received  Text  and  deicnds  it  in  the  Excf/elical  Notes.  I  shall  supply  here  the  necessary  critical 
information.  The  text,  rec.,  which  reads  c  v  S  o  <  i  a ,  and  puts  a  comma  after  eiprji/r),  is  supported  by  some  later  uncial  MSS., 
E.,  G.,  H.,  K.,  L.,  M.,  P.  (but  not  by  B.,  as  was  penerally  stated  before  Mai's  edition,  even  by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf, 
ed.  7,  and  Bleok),  also  by  most  of  tha  Greek  fathers,  as  Origcn  (?),  Eusebius,  Athanabius,  Epiphanius,  Grejr.  Naz.,  Chry- 
sostom,  Cyr.  Alex.,  Const.  Apost.  (the  Gloria  in  excelsis),  and  most  of  the  interpreters.  The  Authorized  English  Version, 
Luther,  and  most  of  the  Protestant  Versions  follow  the  text.  rec.  On  the  other  hand,  euSoici'as  (the  genitive  depending 
on  acdpuTToi;  and  connected  in  one  sentence  with  em  yrjs  eip>)»'>))  is  the  reading  of  the  oldest  aud  weightiest  uncial  MSS., 
Cod.  Sinait.  (as  edited  by  Tischendorf),  Cod.  Alex,  or  A.,  Cod.  Vatic,  or  B.  (as  edited  both  by  Anpelo  Mai,  who  derives 
ei>6o/ci'a9  a  prima  manu,  and  by  Buttmann),  Cod.  Bezae  or  I).  (Cod.  C.  or  Eplmtmi  Syri  ha.s  a  lacuna  in  ch.  ii.  6-11,  and  can 
be  quoted  on  neither  side),  the  Itala  and  Vulgata  (liominiljus  bontr  volunlalis,  to  which  Wiclif  and  all  the  Roman  Catholic 
Versions  conform),  Irenaeus,  the  Latin  fathers,  as  Ambrose,  Ilieronymun,  Augustine,  and  it  was  approved  by  Ueza,  Bcngcl 
(though  not  in  his  Gnomon),  Mill,  R.  Simon,  Hammond,  and  adopted  in  the  text  liy  Lachmann,  lischenrtorf  (cd.  7),  Tre- 
gelles  (Alford  is  doubtful) ;  among  modern  commentators  by  Olshausen,  Meyer  (who  translates :  un/er  Me-nscliert,  welche 
woli Igef alien),  and  Ewald  (unler  Mensclten  von  Kutd).  The  internal  evidence  also  is  rather  in  favor  of  evSoxia?.  For  it  is 
easier  to  suppose  that  a  transcriber  changed  the  genitive  into  the  nominative,  to  make  it  correspond  with  6d£ a  and  eip>i»r)t 
than  that  he  changed  the  nominative  into  the  unusual  phrase  acfyxon-oi  cvSoifia?.  TL-chciidori  says  in  Inc.  (ed.  7  crilica 
major)  :  " Incredibih  est  e  v  £  o  K  t  a  ;  a  corrtclore  prnfedum  esse,  ev  60x10.  vero  facile  se  nflcrtlat.  Prirtcrea  lectio  a  nolis 
re.ccpla  ab  ipso  sensu  imprimis  com  mend/it  ur ;  ap'issime.  enim  lii/mnus  isle  dunlins  iiii'mtn-in  avso'ailur,  quorum  alterum  vei'bis 
5  6  f  a  usque  €>  e  w ,  alter  am  verbis  KO.I  eiri  usque  <•  v  &  o  K  i  a  s  coiilineiur."  But  I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  the  interpreta 
tion  of  the  passage  in  the  Exegctical  Notes  below. 

a  Vs.  15.— The  reading  «at  oi  ivBputirot  before  o!  jroijueVf?  is  supported  by  A.,  D.,  E.,  etc.,  adopted  by  Tischen 
dorf,  and  Alford,  also  by  do  "W'ette,  Meyer,  and  van  Oosterzee  (who  defends  it  as  forming  a  beautiful  antithesis  to  dy-yeAoi); 
but  it  is  omitted  by  Codd.  Sin.  and  Vat.,  the  Latin  Vulgate,  Eusebius,  Augustine,  etc.,  and  is  included  in  brackets  by 
Lachmann  and  Tregellcs. 

*  Vs.  20.—  'YiretrTpeil/oiv  is  the  proper  reading,  sustained  by  Cod.  Sin.,  etc.,  and  adopted  in  the  modern  critical  edi 
tions  against  «  a-eorp<:</«M<  of  the  El«evir  text.— P.  8.] 

the  Old  Testament  saints,  as  well  as  angels,  is  a  con 
jecture  unsupported  by  the  text. 

Vs.  14.  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest.— Th* 
song  of  the  angels  may  be  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  last  of  which  contains  the  fundamental  idea, 
which  evokes  the  praise  of  the  twu  precetiinjj 
strophes.  God's  good-will  toward  men :  this  is  the 
matter,  the  text,  the  motive  of  their  song.  The  read 
ing,  eV  a</0pa>iiois  ei/SoKj'ai,  followed  by  the  Vulgaw 


EXEGETICAL  AXD  CRITICAL. 

Vs.  13.  A  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host, 
ffin  Jt^S . — A  usual  appellation  of  the  angels, 

who  are  represented  as  the  body-guard  of  the  Lord. 

Comp.  1  Kings  xxii.  19  ;  Dan.  vii.  10 ;  2  Chr.  xviii. 

18 ;  Ps.  ciii.  21 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  53  ;  Apoc.  xix.  14.     To 

include  among  the  multitude  spoken  of,  the  spirits  of 


CHAP.  II.  13-20. 


.'{*, 


ind  received  by  Lachinann,  is  indeed  supported  by 
considerable  weight  of  external  testimony,  but  pre 
sents  the  internal  difficulty  of  introducing  a  weak 
repetition  in  this  short  doxology  :  «TI  7/1$  and  tV 
avt)f>  being  merely  equivalents.  This  difficulty  can 
only  be  obviated  by  understanding  «<V^»"7  in  its  lit 
eral  sense  of  peace,  altering  the  punctuation,  and 
reading  as  the  first  member  of  the  sentence,  5o|a  iv 
tidier  rms  &(y  KOI  M  77)?,  and  as  the  second,  fi privy 
«•  ai'dpii-ic  .is  tvSuKias.  Yet  even  then,  this  last  ex 
pression,  in  the  sense  of  men  who  are  the  objects  of 
the  divine  goo  l-will,  or  of  those  who  are  themselves 
men  of  good-will  (homines  borne  voluntatis),  is  harsh 
and  unexampled  in  New  Testament  phraseology.  It 
is  far  more  suitable  to  consider  the  divine  «i'/8oicj'a  «V 
av6p.,  so  gloriously  manifested  in  sending  Ills  Son, 
as  the  theme  of  the  song.  It  is  because  of  this  good 
will  that  he  receives  8d£a  iv  tyiarots  in  heaven, 
Matt.  xxi.  9  ;  and  tiri  yqs  tlpi'iv-ii,  t.  e.,  praise  and 
honor.  The  parallelism  of  the  members  requires 
this  explanation,  and  a  comparison  with  Luke  xix. 
88  favors  it.  The  connection  of  ideas,  then,  stands 
thus  :  the  good-will  of  God  towards  man  is  the  sub 
ject  of  His  glorification,  both  in  heaven  and  earth. 
The  usual  explanation  of  peace  as  the  cessation  of  a 
state  of  enmity  through  the  birth  of  Messiah,  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  Isa.  ix.  5,  must  in  this  case  be  given 
up.  The  eipVifTf  appears  in  this  song,  not  as  a 
beneiit  vouchsafed  to  man,  but  as  an  homage  ottered 
to  God. 

Good-will. — The  word  expresses  not  only  that 
God  shows  unmerited  favor  to  men,  but  that  they 
are  also  objects  of  complacency  to  Him.  The  same 
fact  is  expressed  by  Christ,  Matt.  iii.  17  ;  xii.  18  ; 
xvii.  5.  The  solution  of  the  mystery,  how  a  holy 
God  can  feel  complacency  towards  sinful  man,  lies  in 
the  fact,  that  He  does  not  look  at  him  as  he  is  in 
himself ^  but  as  he  is  in  Christ,  who  is  the  Head  of  a 
renewed  and  glorified  humanity. 

[I  beg  leave  to  differ  from  the  esteemed  author 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  Gloria  in  excehis,  especial 
ly  for  the  reason  that  flp-nfij  never  means  praise 
or  honor,  but  always  peace,  and  is  so  uniformly  trans 
lated  in  the  English  Version  in  the  80  or  more  pas 
sages  where  it  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  (except  Acts  ix. 
81,  where  it  is  rendered  rest,  and  Acts  xxiv.  2,  where 
it  is  translated  quietness).  See  BRUDEU'S  Greek  Con 
cordance.  If  we  retain  the  reading  e  u  8  o  K i  a ,  I  prefer, 
as  coming  nearest  the  interpretation  of  Dr.  v.  Ooster- 
zee,  that  of  Bengel :  "  Gloria  in  excelsissimis  Deo  (sit), 
et  in  terra  pax  (sit) !  cur  ?  quonia/n  in  hominibus 
bcneplacitum  (cat).11  In  other  words,  God  is  praised  in 
heaven,  and  peace  is  proclaimed  on  earth,  because 
He  has  shown  His  good-will  to  men  by  sending  the 
Messiah,  who  is  the  Prince  of  peace  (Isa.  ix.  6)  and 
has  reconciled  heaven  and  earth,  God  and  man.  Or, 
according  to  the  more  usual  and  natural  interpreta 
tion,  the  third  clause  is  taken  as  an  amplification 
simply  of  the  second,  forming  a  Hebrew  parallelism. 
Ilenee  the  absence  of  KCU  after  (iprtvrj.  This  will  un 
doubtedly  remain  the  meaning  of  the  Gloria  in  ex- 
ceUia  for  the  common  reader  of  the  authorized  Prot 
estant  Versions  of  the  Bible  which  read  tuSoKta.  in 
Ihe  nominative. — But  as  I  have  shown  above  in  the 
Critical  .YoV.v,  the  weight  of  external  testimony  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  reading  tvSoxtas,  in  the 
genitive,  so  that  the  angelic  hymn  consists  of  two, 
not  of  three,  clauses:  Ao£a  ev  ityiirroiv  t>c<j> — «al  «TTI 
7?,s  «»  ^<"?  tf  aftfpttiirjis  euSoK-uu, — the  last  three  words 
qualifung  and  exptoining  tirl  77)5.  There  is  a  three 
fold  correspondence:  (1)  between  2u£a  and  si/njj'Tj; 


(2)  between  iv  tyitrroit  or  iv  oupavoi*  and  M  77)1 
and  (3)  between  0€<£  and  iv  avdpwirots  ci/Sofiat.  (Cp. 
Meyer  and  Bleek.)  The  sense  is :  Glory  be  to  God 
among  the  angels  in  heaven  for  sending  the  Messiah, 
— and  peace  or  salvation  on  earth  among  men  of 
His  good  pleasure  (unler  Mcnschen  tics  yotllichei 
Wohlycfallens),  i.  e.,  among  God's  chosen  people  iii 
whom  He  is  well  pleased.  Ei>8o*/a  (t'S'n)  is,  in  any 
case,  not  the  good-will  of  men  toward  God  or  toward 
each  other  (as  the  Vulgate  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Versions  have  it :  homirdbns  bonce  volnntalis,  Uheims 
Version:  men  of  good-will),  so  as  to  limit  the  peace 
to  those  men  who  are  disposed  to  accept  the  Messiah 
and  to  be  saved ;  but  it  means  here  (as  in  all  other 
cases  but  one)  the  good -will  or  the  gracious 
pleasure  of  God  toward  men,  by  which  He  reconcile* 
the  world  to  Himself  in  Christ  (2  Cor.  v.  19).  Comp. 
Matt.  xi.  20  (o'urtas  iyivero  ti'SoKia  tuvpovQtv  <rov)\ 
Luke  X.  21  ;  Epll.  i.  5  («ara  rr)i>  ei»5oKi'ai/  TOU  0«A.Vj- 
MaTos  auToi<);  Eph.  i.  9;  Phil.  ii.  13  (6  0eoy  .  .  . 
fi'tpyuv  .  .  .  vnkp  rijs  ei'-SoKias) ;  2  Thcss.  i.  11.  In 
the  same  sense  the  verb  is  used  Matt.  iii.  17:  "This 
is  My  beloved  Son  in  ickom  I  am  well  pleased,  iv  $ 
fvSoicrjiu.) ;  xvii.  5.  For  the  unusual  genitive  we 
may  compare  the  analogous  phrases :  <r/c€uos  i K\oyr}s, 
Acts  ix.  15,  and  6  via*  TTJS  ayairris  alnov,  Col.  i.  13. 

I  will  only  add  that  this  angelic  song  is  the  keynote 
of  the  famous  Gloria  in  excelsis,  which  was  used  as  a 
morning  hymn  in  the  Greek  Church  as  early  as  the 
second  or  third  century,  and  thence  passed  into  the 
Latin,  Anglican,  and  other  Churches,  as  a  truly  cath 
olic,  classical,  and  undying  form  of  devotion,  sound 
ing  from  age  to  age  and  generation  to  generation. 
Sacred  poetry  was  born  with  religion,  and  the  poetry 
of  the  Church  is  the  echo  and  response  to  the  poetry 
and  music  of  angels  in  heaven.  But  the  worship 
of  the  Church  triumphant  in  heaven,  like  this  song 
of  the  angels,  will  consist  only  of  praise  and  thanks 
giving,  without  any  petitions  and  supplications,  since 
all  wants  will  then  be  supplied  and  all  sin  and  misery 
swallowed  up  in  perfect  holiness  and  blessedness. 
Thus  the  glorious  end  of  Christian  poetry  and  wor 
ship  is  here  anticipated  in  its  beginning  and  first 
manifestation. — P.  S.] 

Vs.  15.  Let  us  now  go. — Not  the  language  of 
doubt,  which  can  scarcely  believe,  but  of  obedience 
desiring  to  receive,  as  soon  as  possible,  assurance 
and  strength,  in  the  way  of  God's  appointing. 

Vs.  10.  And  found  Mary  and  Joseph,  and 
the  babe. — Here,  as  usual  in  the  history  of  the  Na 
tivity,  the  name  of  Mary  comes  before  that  of  her 
husband.  Natural  as  it  was  that  they  should  not 
find  the  child  without  His  parents,  yet  this  meeting 
was  specially  adapted  to  give  most  light  to  the  shep 
herds  concerning  the  mysterious  occurrence.  The 
Evangelist  leaves  it  to  our  imagination  to  conceive 
the  joy  with  which  this  sight  would  fill  the  hearts  of 
the  simple  shepherds,  and  what  strength  the  faith  of 
Mary  and  Joseph  must  have  drawn  from  their  unex 
pected  and  wonderful  visit. 

Vs.  17.  They  made  known  abroad  the  say 
ing  that  was  told  them,  bttyvupttrav. — The 
S  i  a.  obliges  us  to  believe  that  they  spoke  to  others 
besides  Joseph  and  Mary  concerning  the  appearing 
of  the  angels.  Probably  by  daybreak  there  might 
have  been  manv  poisons  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
tpdn-rj.  Though  the  influence  of  the  ihepbwdl  was 
too  little  for  their  words  to  find  much  echo  beyond 
their  immediate  circle  ;  yet  they  were  the  first  evan 
gelists  pro  modulo  utto  among  men. 
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THE  GOSPEL   ACCORDING   TO   LUKE. 


Vs.  18.  And  all  that  heard  it  wondered.— 
It  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing,  that  the  good  news  left  no 
one  who  heard  it,  entirely  unmoved.  The  contrast, 
however,  between  these  first  hearers  (ver.  18)  and 
Mary  (ver.  19),  forces  upon  us  the  conclusion,  that 
their  wonder  was  less  deep  and  less  salutary  than 
her  silent  pondering. 

Vs.  19.  But  Mary.— Mary  appears  here,  as 
well  as  in  ch.  i.  29,  and  ii.  51,  richly  adorned  with 
that  incorruptible  ornament  which  an  apostle  de 
scribes  (1  Pet.  iii.  4)  as  the  highest  adorning  of  wo 
man.  Heart,  mind,  and  memory  are  here  all  com 
bined  in  the  service  of  faith. 

Vs.  20.  And  the  shepherds  returned. — 
A  beautiful  example  of  their  pious  fidelity  in  their 
vocation.  Their  extraordinary  experience  does  not 
withdraw  them  from  their  daily  and  ordinary  duties, 
but  enables  them  to  perform  them  with  increased 
gladness  of  heart.  They  probably  fell  asleep,  before 
the  beginning  of  our  Lord's  public  ministry,  with 
the  recollection  of  this  night  in  their  hearts,  and  a 
frame  of  mind  like  liat  of  the  aged  Simeon.  Their 
names,  unknown  on  earth,  are  written  in  heaven, 
and  their  experience  is  the  best  example  of  the  first 
beatitude.  Matt.  v.  3.  Undoubtedly,  their  early 
and  simple  testimony  to  the  new-born  Saviour  was 
not  entirely  without  fruit ;  though  they  might  soon 
have  been  convinced  that  such  a  messsage,  brought 
to  them  from  heaven,  was  not  calculated  for  the  cars 
of  every  one,  nor  intended  to  be  proclaimed  upon  tho 
house-tops. 


DOCTRINAL  AXD  ETHICAL. 

1.  Granting,  as  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  the 
announcement  of  the  first  angel  produced  a  heaven 
ly  and  extraordinary  frame  of  mind  in  the  shepherds, 
yet  the  fact  of  the  angels'  song  loses  none  of  its  his 
toric  reality  from  this  admission.     The  first  message 
of  salvation  made  them  capable  of  entering  into  tiie 
rejoicings  of  the  heavenly  world  on  this  unparallel 
ed  occasion.  It  is  easier  to  believe  that  the  words  Kara 
jh)ToV  were  imprinted  on  their  memory,  than  that 
they  could  possibly  forget  them.     Happily,  however, 
there  is  now  no  need  of  mentioning  or  refuting  the 
rationalistic  explanations  of  this  occurrence,  as  they 
have  already  died  a  natural  death.     The  arbitrary 
assumption,  that  the  history  of  the  song  of  angels 
must  have  immediately  resounded  through  the  whole 
land,  could  alone  have  emboldened  any  one  to  find, 
with  Meyer,  "  in  the  subsequently  prevailing   igno 
rance  and  non-recognition  of  Jesus  as  the  Messiah," 
a  real  difficulty  against  the  objective  truth  of  this 
whole  occurrence. 

2.  Although  St.  Luke's  declaration  (ch.  i.  3),  that 
he  had  "  perfect  understanding  of  all  things  from  the 
very  first,"  must  be  applied  to  every  part  of  the  his 
tory  of  the  Nativity  ;  yet  the  historic  credibility  of 
the  angels'  song  is  best  demonstrated  when  it  is  con 
sidered  in  connection  with  the  personal  dignity  of 
the  Redeemer.     A  just  estimate  of  the  whole  is  the 
best  preparation  for  appreciating  isolated  facts,  in 
the  history  of  our  Lord's  manifestation  in  the  flesh. 
The  divine  decorum  manifested  in  the  early  history 
will  be  evident  to  those  only,  who  honor  and  under 
stand  the  great  facts  of  Christ's  public  life.   The  super 
natural  occurrences  with  which  the  history  opens,  can 
cfend  those  alone  who  forget  the  exalted  nature  of 
Its  progress,  and  the  miraculous  splendor  of  its  con 
clusion.     (For  remarks  on  the  Gloria  in  excelsi*,  see 


the  Dissert,  thcol.  de  hymno  angelico  by  Z.  B.  Mu* 
TKNDAM,  Amsterdam,  1849.) 

3.  He  who  acknowledges  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
the  Christ,  the  Lord,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  the  miracles  attending  His  en 
trance  into  the  world.     Four  things  are  here  espe 
cially  in  unison  with  the  rank  of  the  King,  and  the 
spiritual  nature  of  His  kingdom  : — Angela  celebrate, 
the  birtli  of  Jesus  ;  angels  celebrate  the  birth  of  Je 
sus  on  earth  ;  angels  celebrate  the  birth  of  Jesus  in 
the  quiet  night  ;  angels  celebrate  the  birth  of  Jesus 
in  the  presence  of  poor  shepherds.     The  first  denotes 
the  exalted  dignity  of  His  person ;  the  second,  the 
purpose  of  His  coming  (Col.  i.  20) ;  the  third,  the 
hidden  nature  of  His  glory  to  the  eye  of  sense ;  the 
fourth,  the  subjects  to  be  admitted  into  His  kingdom. 
There  is  something  so  unspeakably  great  and  glori 
ous  in  this  union  of  earthly  obscurity  with  heavenly 
splendor,  of  angels  with  shepherds,  of  the  form  of  a 
servant  with  the  majesty  of  a  king,  that  the  well- 
known  saying,  "  ce  n'est  pas  ainsi  qu?  on  invente," 
can  never  be  better  applied  than  to  the  whole  narra 
tive. 

[Rousseau,  in  the  famous  Confession  of  the  Sa 
voyard  Vicar  hi  his  Entile,  says  against  the  theory  of 
poetic  fiction  that  the  poet  (of  the  gospel  history) 
would  be  greater  than  the  hero  ;  and  Theodore  Par 
ker,  though  himself  addicted  to  this  false  system,  in 
consistently,  yet  truly  and  forcibly  remarks,  that  "  it 
rakes  a  Jesus  to  forge  a  Jesus."  This  is  a  strong 
argument  against  the  mythical  hypothesis  of  Strauss, 
and  the  legendary  hypothesis  of  Rciian.  By  denying 
the  miracle  of  the  historical  Jesus  of  the  gospel,  they 
leave  us  the  greater  miracle  of  the  Jesus  of  fiction.— 
P.S.] 

4.  It  will  conduce  to  our  due  estimation  of  the 
work  of  redemption,  to  consider  the  point  of  view 
from  which  the  angels  contemplate  it.     These  holy 
spirits,  who  desire  to  look  into  the  depths  of  these 
mysteries  (1  Pet.  i.  12),  who  admire  the  manifold 
wisdom  of  God   in   His  dealings  with   His  church 
(Eph.  iii.  10),  and  rejoice  even  over  one  sinner  that 
repenteth  (Luke  xv.  10;,  held  but  one  such  festival 
as  that  they  celebrated  in  the  night  of  the  Nativity. 
If,  is  no  marvel,  since  by  the  birth  of  Jesus  sinners 
are  not  only  reconciled  with  God   and  with  each 
other,  but  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth  are  also 
gathered  together  in  one  (Eph.  i.  10).     To  the  ques 
tion,  why  the  Logos  should  receive  fallen  men,  and 
not    fallen    angels,   they    know    but    one    answer: 
fvSoKia  ! 

5.  The  excellent  way  in  which  the  wonders  of 
the  holy  night  have  been  glorified  by  art,  deserves 
special  admiration.     We  need  but  call  to  mind  the 
church  hymn  of  COLIUS  SEDULIUS  (about  A.  D.  405)  ; 
A  solis  ortus  cardine  ;  the  Quid  est  quod  arc-turn  cir- 
culum  of  PIIUDKNTIUS  ;     the  Jesu  redeintor  omnium 
of  an  unknown  author  ;  the  Agnosccl  oinne  sccculum 
of  FoRTCNATi'S,  not  to  refer  to  later  ones.     Among 
painters,  JOHN  ANGELICUS  DA  FIKSOLK  has  admirably 
represented  the  Annunciation ;  COHRKGGIO  the  sugges 
tive  image  of  the  night  of  the  Nativity ;   RAPHAEL 
the  ideal  conception  of  the  Madonna  with  the  holy 
child.    In  the  representation  of  the  entire  holy  fami 
ly  the  Italian  school  is  distinguished  above  all  othc  rs. 
[Roman  Catholic  art  glorifies  too  much  the  Madonna 
in  the  Divine  Child  and  reflects  the  doctrinal  error  of 
Mariolatry ;  Protestant  art  glorifies  the  Divine  Son 
above  Hi's  earthly  mother  and  every  other  croatur ;. 
The  perfection  of  art  will  be  the  perfection  of  worship, 
whose  only  proper  object  is  thv  Uiu»ic  God. — P.  S.J 


CHAP.  II.  13-20. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  salvation  of  sinners,  the  joy  of  angels. — 
God's  good-will  towards  men,  the  matter  of  His  glori 
fication  in  heaven  and  earth. — What  does  the  angels' 
song  announce  to  men:1  1.  Bethlehem's  miracle; 

2.  Jesus'  greatness ;   3.  the  Father's  honor ;  4.  the 
Christian's  calling ;  5.  heaven's  likeness. — The  praise 
of  the  sons  of  God  in  the  first  hour  of  creation  (Job 
xxxviii.  7),  and  in  the  first  hour  of  redemption. — 
The  hymns  of  heaven,  contrasted  with  the  silence  of 
earth. — The  angel,  the  best  instructor  in  true  Christ 
mas  rejoicing. — The  song  of  the  seraphim  of  the  Old 
(Isa.  vi.  1  ff.),  and  the  song  of  the  angels  of  the  New 
Covenant. — Every  Christmas  carol  a  distant  echo  of 
the  angels'  song. — The  song  of  the  angels  on  earth, 
and  the  song  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven  (Rev.  v.  9). 
— Angels  came  into  the  fields,  but  not  to  the  man 
ger. — Angels  return  to  heaven,  their  Lord  remains 
oil  eart)  . — The  light  which  disappeared  from  the 
shepher  s,  contrasted  with  the  light  which  continued 
to  shine  before  them. — The  journey  to  the  manger : 
What  m  ist  be,  1.  left  behind,  2.  taken,  and  3.  ex 
pected  en  this  journey. — The  earnest  inquiry  after 
the  incarnate  Redeemer. — Through  faith  to  vision; 
through   vision  to   higher  faith. — The  first  act  of 
worship  before  the  child  in  the  manger. — The  first 
messengers   of  the  gospel  (vs.  17). — The  birth  of 
Christ  in  us :   1.  Its  commencement,  by  wondering 
(va.  18) ;    2.  its   progress,  by  pondering  (vs.  19)  ; 

3.  its  end,  thankful  glorifying  of  God  (vs.  20).— The 
testifying  faith  of  the  shepherds  contrasted  with  the 
silent  faith  of  Mary. — The  first  communion  of  saints 
around  the  manger  of  the  Lord,  a  communion  of 
faith,   of  love,    and   of  hope.— Mary's   faith    tried, 
strengthened,  and  crowned  on  the  night  of  the  Na 
tivity. — Contemplative  faith  at  the  manger  of  the 
Lord.— The  first  pilgrims  to  the  stable  of  Bethle 
hem:   1.  Their  pilgrim  mind;  2.  their  pilgrim  staff'; 
3.  their  pilgrim  hope  ;  4.  their  pilgrim  joy  ;  5.  their 
pilgrim  thanksgiving. — The  glad  tidings  of  salvation, 
1.  demand,  2.  deserve,  and  3.  reward,  the  strictest 
investigation. — Not   one   indifferent  witness   of  the 
new-born  Saviour. — The  Sabbath  hours  of  the  Chris 
tian  life,  a  preparation  for  renewed  God-glorifying  ac 
tivity. — To  glorify  God  in  our  daily  work,  the  best 
thankoficring  for  the  sight  of  His  grace  in  Christ. 

STARKE  : — Xova  Bibl.  Tub. :  Jesus  honored  in 
heaven,  however  much  He  was  despised  on  earth. — 
MAJUS  : — In  Christ  heaven  and  earth^God,  men  and 
angels,  are  reconciled. — Bibl.  Wurt. : — As  soon  as 
we  hear  of  Christ,  we  should  run  to  find  him. — We 
should  excite  one  another  to  exercises  of  piety. — We 
must  seek  Christ,  not  according  to  our  own  notions, 
wit,  or  reason,  but  according  to  the  word  of  God. — 
Nova  Bibl.  Tiib. : — They  who  wonder  at  the  myste 


ries  of  God,  though  they  believe  not  yet,  are  not  fat 
from  faith. — Be  not  a  forgetful  hearer,  but  a  doer  of 
the  word. — LUTHEK  : — It  is  praiseworthy  to  imitate 
the  angelic  virtues  (vers.  13-20). 

ARNIJT  :  — 1 .  celebration  of  ( 'hristmas,  after  thl 
pattern  of  the  shepherds:  1.  Their  going;  2.  their 
seeing;  3.  their  spreading  abroad  the  saying;  4. 
their  letu'-n  to  their  avocations. 

HEIBNER: — A  childlike  disposition  is  not  disturb* 
cd  by  the  meanness  of  outward  appearances. — Ver. 
19  :  St.  Luke  i:cre  gives  us  a  hint  of  one  of  his  sources 
of  information. — What  effects  should  the  announce 
ment  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  produce  in  us  ?  1.  Desires 
after  Jesus,  a  longing  to  know  Him  by  our  own  expe 
rience  ;  2.  /.eal  in  testifying  for  Jesus,  for  the  encour 
agement  of  others ;  3.  renewed  activity  in  duty,  and 
constant  glorifying  of  God  by  a  holy  walk  and  con 
versation. 

KITTEN  :— The  festival  of  the  Nativity,  a  festival 
for  both  heaven  and  earth :  1.  For  heaven  ;  for  it 
was,  (a)  prepared  in  heaven,  (b)  suited  for  heaven,  (c) 
celebrated  in  heaven.  2.  For  earth ;  for  it  is  the  fes 
tival  which  commemorates,  (a)  our  illumination,  (6) 
our  elevation  to  the  rank  of  God's  children,  (c)  our 
transformation  into  heirs  of  glory. 

FLOURY  : — Our  heart,  the  birth  place  of  the  Lord : 

1.  Hidden  from  the  world  ;  2.  favored  by  the  Lord} 
3.  blessed  within. 

HERBERGER  : — Christmas  day,  1.  a  day  of  miracle; 

2.  a  day  of  honor ;  3.  a  day  of  grace. 

HOFEU: — In  Christ  we  receive,  1.  the  love  of  hea 
ven  ;  2.  the  light  of  heaven  ;  3.  the  peace  of  heaven. 

AHLFELD  : — The  shepherds  as  patterns  for  imita 
tion  :  1.  They  seek  the  child  in  the  stable  and  the 
manger;  2.  they  spread  the  gospel  message  every 
where;  3.  they  praise  God  with  thankful  joy. 

HARLRSS  : — The  faith  of  the  shepherds,  true  faith. 

1.  Its  foundation — (a)  God's  word,  (b)  God's  deed; 

2.  its  properties — (a)  emotion  of  heart,  (6)  activity 
of  lite ;  3.  its  aim — -(a)  the  spreading  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  upon  earth,  (6)  the  glory  of  God. 

BRANDT: — Joy  in  the  Saviour  is,  1.  the  greatest, 
2.  the  noblest,  3.  the  most  active  joy. 

KRAUSIIOLD  : — A  true  Christmas  blessing  consists 
in  our  becoming,  1.  more  desirous  of  salvation,  2. 
firmer  in  faith,  3.  more  abundant  in  testimony,  4. 
more  joyful  in  praise. 

Fucus: — The  Christian's  celebration  o;  Christ 
mas:  1.  His  visit  to  his  Saviour  (vss.  15,  16);  2. 
his  sojourn  with  his  Saviour  (vss.  18,  19),  3.  his  re 
turn  from  his  Saviour  (vss.  17,  20). 

["With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all." 
This  truly  Christian  motto  of  Pres.  Lincoln,  in  his  sec 
ond  inaugural  address,  spoken  in  the  midst  of  a  fearful 
civil  war,  March  4,  1865,  sounds  almost  like  an  earthly 
echo  of  the  heavenly  anthem,  and  certainly  proves  its 
power  and  influence  in  the  history  of  the  world. — P.  S.  j 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING   TO  LUKE. 


THIRD    SECTION. 
THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GROWTH. 

CHAPTER  II.  21-52. 


21 


27ie  Eighth  Day  ;  or,  Submission  to  the  Law.    Vs.  21. 
(The  Gospel  for  New  Year's  Day.) 

And  when  eight  days  were  accomplished  for  the  circumcising  of  the  child  [for  ch> 
icising  Him],1  his  name  was  called  JESUS,  which  was  so  named  of  [by]  the  ange] 


cumcising 

before  he  was  conceived  in  the  womb. 


f1  Vs.  21.— The  Received  Text  reads  TO  naiSiov,  the  child,  to  mark  the  chief  person;  hut  this  word  is  unnecessary 
in  the  connection  and  not  sustained  by  the  best  authorities  and  critical  editions  which  read  ainov .  So  also  Cod.  Sinait, 
The  second  Ka.i  before  ««Aij0r)  is  simply  redundant,  and  hence  properly  omitted  in  the  E.  V. — P.  S.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vs.  21.  The  circumcising. — See  the  Exegetical 
Notes  on  ch.  i.  59. 

[ALFORD  : — "  The  Lord  was  made  like  unto  His 
brethren  (Hebr.  ii.  17 ;  iv.  15)  in  all  weakness  and 
bodily  infirmity,  from  which  legal  uncleannesses  arose. 
The  body  which  He  took  on  Him,  though  not  a  body 
of  sin,  was  mortal,  subject  to  the  consequence  of  sin, 
— in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh ;  but  incorruptible 
by  the  indwelling  of  the  Godhead  (1  Pet.  iii.  18).  In 
the  fulfilment  therefore  of  His  great  work  of  redemp 
tion  He  became  subject  to  legal  rites  and  purifica 
tions — not  that  they  were  absolutely  necessary  for 
Him,  but  were  included  in  those  things  which  were 
irpeirovTa.  for  Him  in  His  humiliation  and  'making 
perfect ' :  and  in  His  lifting  up  of  that  human  nature, 
for  which  all  these  things  were  absolutely  necessary 
(Gen.  xvii.  14),  into  the  Godhead." — BENGEL  remarks 
on  TT p b  TO  f',  antcquam  :  "  Exquisite  hie  denotatur 
beneplacitum  Pairis  in  Christo,  atque  innuitur  sirnul, 
nunc  infantem  circumcisione  ptr  se  non  eguisse. 
Conf.  Gal.  }.  15."— P.  S.] 

Jesus,  'iTjo-oSv. — Hebr.  r'nt'irP  5  or  contract 
ed,  5  *Hl5  ^  , — Jehovah  aitxilium.  It  appears  from  Col. 
iv.  11,  and  Matt,  xxvii.  16,  17,  where  the  correct 
reading  is  Jesus  Barabbas,  that  the  name  was  not  an 
usual  one  at  this  time.  For  mystical  derivations  of 
the  name  see  Wolf  and  others. 

Which  (name)  was  so  named  (or :  the  name 
given  by  the  angel). — The  naming  of  our  Lord 
was  not  less  an  act  of  faith  in  obedience  to  the  di 
vine  command,  than  the  naming  of  the  Baptist  (ch. 
i.  63).  In  this  instance,  the  direction  was  not  given 
to  Joseph  alone  (Matt.  i.  21),  but  also  to  Mary  (Luke 
i.  31). 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  It  is  remarkable  that  Luke  relates  the  circum 
cision  of  the  Baptist  in  a  far  more  detailed  and  cir 
cumstantial  manner  than  that  of  the  Messiah.  This 
is  surely  no  proof  that  the  two  narratives  were  de 
rived  from  entirely  different  sources  (Schleiermacher) ; 
while  this  very  brevity  and  simplicity  offer  a  fresh  to 
ken  of  the  truth  of  the  history.  A  mere  inventor 
would  never  have  omitted  enhancing  the  occurrences 
of  the  eighth  and  fortieth  days,  by  appearances  of 
angels.  The  detailed  account  of  the  circumcision  of 


John,  contrasted  with  the  brevity  with  which  that  of 
Jesus  is  narrated,  is  the  more  striking,  when  we  con- 
sider  that  the  first  stands  entirely  upon  Old  Testa 
ment  ground  ;  while  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  rite  of 
circumcision  itself,  were  about  to  be  done  away  with 
by  the  second  (Lange.) 

2.  In  a  certain  point  of  view,  circumcision  had 
not  the  same  meaning  for  the  child  Jesus,  as  it  bore 
for  every  other  son  of  Abraham.     The  spotless  puri 
ty  of  His  body  needed  no  symbol  of  the  putting  off 
of  the  sinful  Adam  ;  and  even  without  TrspcroMTj,  He 
would  doubtless,  in  the  eye   of  Heaven,  have  been 
sanctified  and  hallowed  in  a  peculiar  sense  of  the 
word.     But  the  King  of  the  Jews  could  not,  and 
would  not,  omit  the  token  that  He  belonged,  accord 
ing  to  the  flesh,  to  that  elect  people  ;  and  when  the 
Son  of  God  appeared  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh, 
He  chose  also  to  receive  the  emblem  of  purification 
from  sin,  that  He  might  be  in  all  things  like  unto 
His   brethren,    sin   only   excepted.      The    principle, 
afterward  so  prominently  laid  down  by  our  Lord  at 
His  baptism,  also  applies  in  this  instance,  Matt.  iii. 
15.     It  shows  a  deep  insight  into  the  nature  and 
reality  of  His  incarnation,  that  the  mother  of  our 
Lord  never  thinks  of  withdrawing  either  Him  or  her 
self  from  the  duties  of  the  eighth  or  of  the  fortieth 
day. 

3.  He  who  was  «<c  •ywa.iK^s  ytvomvos,  came  also 
at   the  appointed   time  tnrb  vopov  by  circumcision. 
His  reception  of  this  rite  is  an  incident  in  the  his 
tory  of  the  self-humiliation  of  Him  who,  being  orig- 

nally  in  the  form  (noj>fyri)  of  God,  took  upon  Him 
the  form  of  a  servant.  By  it  He  became  symboli 
cally  bound  to  perform  that  will  of  the  Father,  for 
whose  fulfilment  He  had  come  into  the  world.  Ols- 
hausen  well  remarks,  that  "  the  harmony  of  the  divine 
plan  of  salvation  required  His  submission  to  even 
this  form  of  human  development,  according  to  which 
He  was  received  as  a  member  of  the  theocracy  of  the 
Old  Testament,  by  means  of  the  same  sacred  treat 
ment  which  brought  all  His  brethren  within  the 
bonds  of  the  covenant,  in  order  that  He  might,  after 
attaining  to  the  perfectly  developed  consciousness  of 
His  higher  existence,  elevate  to  the  higher  degreea 
of  His  own  life,  that  community  to  which  He  waa 
united  by  so  many  various  ties." 

4.  Now  that  Christ  is  circuux:s»ed,  the  law  is  in 
this  respect  also  both  fulfilled  and  repealed.     Bap- 
tism  takes  the  place  of  circumcision  (Col.  ii.  10-12), 
as  the  form  of  admission  into  the  new  covenant ;  und 


CHAP.  II.  22-40. 


43 


Paul  rightly  opposes  the  jiulaizing  zeal  for  the  re-in- 
trocluction  of  circumcision,  as  a  virtual  denial  of 
Christian  principle. 

5.  The  most  important  fact  of  the  eighth  day,  is, 
after  all,  the  naming  of  the  Saviour.  What  name 
was  ever  given  which  promised  more,  and  which  less 
disappointed  the  expectations  excited,  than  this? 
Coinp.  Acts  iv.  12. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Jesus  made  under  the  law,  that  He  might  redeem 
is  from  the  law. — Jesus  both  humbled  and  ex 
alted,  on  the  eighth  day. — The  circumcision  of  the 
flesh,  and  the  circumcision  of  the  heart,  Rom.  ii. 
28,  29. — Circumcision  and  baptism. — The  first  fruits 
of  the  blood  of  Christ,  a  sacrifice  of  obedience. — 
The  name  Jesus  is,  1.  a  name  given  by  God ;  2.  a 
name  whereby  we  must  be  saved ;  3.  the  only  name 
under  heaven  given  for  this  purpose. — The  solemn 
manner  in  which  circumcision  was  instituted  (Gen. 
xvii.),  contrasted  with  the  silent  and  almost  imper 
ceptible  manner  in  which  it  disappeared,  Heb.  viii. 
13. — The  harmony  between  the  name  and  work  of 
Jesus. — The  name  Jesus  :  1.  The  dignity  with  which 
the  Lord  is  invested;  2.  the  work  which  He  per 
forms  ;  3.  the  homage  He  receives,  as  bearing  this 
name. — Joseph  and  Mary,  patterns  of  the  unques 
tioning  obedience  of  faith. — The  name  of  Jesus,  and 
our  name. — New  Year's  day,  the  Lord's  name-day :  1. 
The  knowledge  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  best  New 
Year's  blessing;  2.  the  faithful  confession  of  this 
name,  the  chief  New  Year's  duty. — The  New  Year 
considered  in  the  light  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  the 
name  of  Jesus  in  the  light  of  the  New  Year. — Our 


earthly  destination  also,  is  appointed  by  God  befori 
our  birth. 

STARKE  : — Christ  was  esteemed  unclean,  accord 
ing  to  the  law,  that,  by  His  satisfaction,  He  might 
take  away  our  uncleanness. 

PALMER: — The  name  of  Jesus  in  the  mouth  of 
His  believing  people  who  are  in  the  world :  1 .  All 
that  we  believe  and  confess  in  the  world  is  summed 
up  in  this  one  name ;  2.  what  we  do  for  the  world, 
we  do  in  the  name  of  Jesus  ;  3.  what  we  shall  take 
out  of  the  world  is  this  name  alone;  (or,  more 
shortly,  the  name  of  Jesus,  with  respect  to  the  faith, 
the  works,  and  the  hope  of  the  Christian). 

RAUTEXBEUG  : — The  name  of  Jesus,  our  light  in 
the  darkness  of  the  New  Year's  morning :  1.  The 
light  of  grace  for  the  darkness  of  our  conscience  ;  2. 
the  light  of  power  for  the  darkness  of  our  life. — This 
name  on  New  Year's  day,  1.  throws  the  right  light 
on  our  reminiscences ;  2.  gives  the  right  weight  to 
our  resolutions  ;  3.  and  provides  the  anchor  of  true 
confidence  for  our  hopes. 

SPRITZLKR  : — We  must  begin  with  Jesus  Christ, 
the  true  "  beginning." — Through  Him  we  have,  1. 
new  life  ;  2.  new  hopes  ;  3.  new  righteousness  ;  4. 
new  peace. 

V.  GERLACII  : — The  New  Year,  a  year  of  sal 
vation. 

STIER: — The  right  way  of  beginning  the  New 
Year :  1.  Not  in  our  own  name ;  2.  not  only  in  the 
name  of  God  alone,  but  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

HEUBXER  : — The  Christian  resolution  to  lead  a 
new  life  in  the  New  Year :  1.  What  this  resolution 
requires — circumcision  of  the  heart  and  fulfilment  of 
duties ;  2.  what  gives  it  strength — the  name  of 
Jesus  ;  3.  what  promises  its  accomplishment — the 
protection  of  Providence  (vs.  21). 


B.   The  Fortieth  Day  ;  or,  the  Redemption  from  the  Temple  Service.     Cn.  II.  22-40. 

22  And  when  the  days  of  her  [their]1  purification,  according  to  the  law  of  Moses,  were 
accomplished  [completed],  they  brought  Him  to  Jerusalem,  to  present  Him  to  the  Lord ; 

23  (As  it  is  written  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  [Ex.  xiii.  2],  Every  male  that  openeth  the  womb 

24  shall  be  called  holy  to  the  Lord) ;  And  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  according  to  that  which  ia 
said  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  [Lev.  xii.  8],  A  pair  of  turtle-doves,  or  two  young  pigeons. 

25  And,  behold,  there  was  a  man  in  Jerusalem,  whose  name  was  Simeon;  and  the 
same  man  ivas  just  and  devout,  waiting  for  the  consolation  of  Israel :  and  the  Holy 

26  Ghost  was  upon  him.     And  it  was  revealed  unto  him  by  the   Holy  Ghost,  that  he 
should  not  see  death,  before  he  had  seen  the   Lord's  Christ   [the  Christ  of  the  Lord]. 

27  And  he  came  by  the  Spirit  unto  the  temple :  and  when  the  parents  brought  in  the  child 

28  Jesus,  to  do  for  Him  after  the  custom  of  the  law,  Then  took  he  [he  took]  Him  up  in  hia 
arms,  and  blessed  God,  and  said, 

29  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  according  to  Thy  word : 

30,  31   For  mine  eyes  have  seen  Thy  salvation,  Which  Thou  hast  prepared  before  the  faco 

of  all  people  [all  the  nations,  TTUVTWI/  TU>V  Aawv]  ; 
"2         A  light  to  lighten  [for  a  revelation  to,  tis  a.iroK(iX.v(j/iv\  the  Gentiles,  and  the  glory 

of  Thy  people  Israel. 

33  And  Joseph  [His  father,  6  Trarrjp  avrov]  and  His  mother*  marvelled  at  those  things 

34  wlicli  were  spoken  of  Him.     And  Simeon  blessed  them,  and  said  unto  Mary  His  mother, 

Behold,  this  child  [ouros]  is  set  [appointed]  for  the  fall  and  rising  again  of  many  in 
Israel  j  and  for  a  sign  which  shall  be  spoken  against ; 
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35          (Yea,  [And]  a  sword  shall  pierce  through  thy  [thine]  own  soul  also), 
That  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  may  be  revealed. 


And  there  was  one  Anna,  a  prophetess,  the  [a]  daughter  of  Phanuel,  of  the  triba 
of  Aser  [Asher]  :  she  was  of  a  great  age  [of  great  age],  and  had  lived  with  an  [a]  hus 
band  seven  years  from  her  virginity ;  And  she  was  a  widow  of  about  [till] 8  fourscore 

-ing] 
that 

to  all  them  that  looked  for  redemption  in6  Jerusalem. 

And  when  they  had  performed  all  things  according  to  the  law  of  the  Lord,  they 
returned  into  Galilee,  to  their  own  city  Nazareth. 

40         And  the  child  grew,  and  waxed  strong7  in  spirit,  [being]  filled  with  wisdom;  and 
the  grace  of  God  was  xipon  him. 

[l  Vs.  22.— A  UTW  v  is  hotter  authenticated  (also  by  Cod.  Sinait.)  than  OVTOU,  and  still  better  than  av-nj?,  and  refers  to 
Mary  and  Joseph  (not  the^child,  nor  the  Jews),  comp.  the  following  avr^ayov  avrov.    In  this  instance  the  translators  of 

the  mi 
Genci 
ficati 
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an  seven  years  rom  er  vrgnty ;  n  se  was  a  wow  o  aout  t oursc 
and  four  years,  which  [who]  departed  not  from  the  temple,  but  served  God  [servi 
with  fastings  and  prayers  night  and  day.  And  she,4  coming  in  that  instant  [at  t 
very  hour,  aurij  rrj  u>pa],  gave  thanks  likewise  unto  the  Lord  [God],5  and  spake  of  H 


[•  vs.  2z, — n  VTU>  v  is  iiener  ai.uienncarca  i.aiso  ny  L  oa.  ninau.)  man  avrov,  ana  sun  netter  man  ai/TTjs,  ana  relers  to 
•y  and  Joseph  (not  the  child,  nor  the  Jews),  comp.  the  following  avrlyayoi>  O-VTOV.  In  this  instance  the  translators  of 
g  James  followed  the  Complutensian  reading  avrijs,  which  is  almost  without  authority  and  a  manifest  correction  from 
ims.iir|>!vlu'ii  ion  of  a  transcriber  who  thought  that  O.VTOV  or  avntv  would  imply  the  impurity  of  Christ.  Wiclif  and  the 
cvan  Bible  have  Maries  purification,  the  Rheims  Test,  her  purification,  but  Tyndalc  and  Cranmer  correctly  their  puri- 


•  Vs.  37.— The  usual  reading  is  ws,  which  is  very  usual  in  'eimnwtioii  with  numbers;  but  Lachmann,  Tischendorf, 
Alford,  and  Tregcllcs  read  ews,  till,  according  to  Codd.  Sinait.,  B.,  L.,  Vulgate  (usque  ad),  etc. 

4  Vs.  38.— A  VTT)  is  wanting  in  the  best  authorities  and  modern  critical  editions,  and  could  easily  be  inserted  from  vs. 
37. 

•  Vs.  38.— T  <3  0  e  <3  is  the  true  reading  (sustained  also  by  Cod.  Sinait.),  and  now  generally  adopted  instead  of  the  led. 
rec.  r<Z  Kvpi'y. 

•  Vs.  38.' — 'E  v  is  wanting  in  Codd.  Sinait.,  Vat.,  etc.,  and  dropped  by  Lachmann,  Tischondorf,  Tregelles.    Alford  puts 
it  in  brackets.    In  this  case  'lepoutraATJ/u  must  be  taken  as  the  genitive  \  for  the  redemption  of  Israel.    But  Meyer  defends 
the  (v,  and  explains  its  omission  from  vs.  25. 

7  Vs.  40. — n  1/ev/nari  seems  to  have  been  inserted  from  ch.  i.  80,  and  is  excluded  from  the  text  by  Lachmann,  Tisch 
endorf,  Alford,  Tregelles,  on  the  best  ancient  authorities.  Cod.  Sinait.  is  likewise  against  it.  Dr.  van  Oosterzee  omits  it 
in  his  German  Version. — 1*.  S.] 

voce.*  The  very  manner  in  which  Luke  mentions 
him,  as  &v6pwiros  tV  'Ifpovo-.,  while  he  speaks  with 
so  much  more  of  detail  concerning  Anna,  supports 
the  conjecture  that,  though  acknowledged  by  God, 
he  was  not  famous  among  his  fellow-men.  He  may 
have  been,  however,  one  of  the  leading  men  of  his 
country,  and  was  probably  aged,  while  he  must  cer 
tainly  be  numbered  among  those  who  waited  for  the 
redemption  of  Israel,  vss.  25,  38.  A  later  tradition, 
describing  him  as  blind,  but  receiving  his  sight  on 
the  approach  of  the  child  Jesus,  suitable  as  its  alle 
gorical  sense  may  be,  is  without  historical  foundation. 

Vs.  26.  Revealed  unto  him  by  the  Holy 
Spirit. — By  an  inward  revelation,  which  it  would  be 
as  impossible  to  describe  as  presumptuous  to  doubt. 
We  prefer  supposing  an  infallible  consciousness, 
wrought  by  God,  that  his  prayer  in  this  respect  was 
certainly  heard,  to  imagining  the  intervention  of  some 
wonderful  dream.  If  the  spirit  of  prophecy  had  de 
parted  from  Israel  since  the  time  of  Malachi,  accord 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  the  return  of  this 
Spirit  might  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  tokens  of 
Messiah's  advent. 

Vs.  26.  See  death. — Or,  as  it  is  elsewhere  ex 
pressed,  taste  death,  Matt.  xvi.  28  ;  Heb.  ii.  9.  It 
means,  not  merely  falling  asleep,  but  the  experience 
of  death  as  death,  with  its  terrible  accompaniments. 
That  he  should  depart  immediately,  or  soon  after 
seeing  Christ,  was  not  indeed  revealed  to  him  in  so 
many  words,  but  might  naturally  be  expected  by 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vs.  22.  Their  (not  her)  purification.— The 
law  of  Moses  declared,  that  the  mother  was  unclean 
seven  days  after  the  birth  of  a  son  (fourteen  days 
after  the  birth  of  a  daughter),  and  must  remain  sepa 
rate  for  thirty-three  days  from  this  period.  These 
forty  days  are  together  denoted  the  days  of  the 
Ka.6apio-iJ.os.  If  several  persons  are  spoken  of  (01% 
TWJ/,  their),  we  must  not  refer  it  to  the  Jews  in 
general,  nor  to  the  mother  and  the  child  (for  the  Mo 
saic  precept,  Lev.  xii.  4-6,  had  regard  only  to  the 
mother,  not  the  child),  but  to  the  mother  and  the 
father .  Joseph  was  not  obliged  to  be  present  in  the 
temple,  yet  he  might  take  part  in  the  solemnity  of 
purification,  as  it  was  his  part  to  present  the  first 
born  to  the  Lord.  It  appears  from  the  reference  to 
Lev.  xii.  8,  that  Mary  brought  the  offering  of  the 
poor. 

Vs.  24.  In  the  law  of  the  Lord. — According 
to  Exod.  xiii.  2,  all  the  first-born  were  dedicated  to 
God.  In  remembrance  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt, 
when  the  destroying  angel  spared  the  first-born  of 
the  Israelites,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  eldest  son  of 
every  family  should  be  considered  as  God's  special 
property,  and  be  redeemed  from  the  service  of  the 
eanctuary  by  the  payment  of  five  shekels  (Num.  xviii. 
16),  The  tribe  of  Levi  afterward  took  the  place  of 
the  first-born  thus  dedicated  and  redeemed.  The 
fact  that  Mary  was  unable  to  bring  a  lamb  and  a  tur 
tle-dove  [Lev.  xii.  6],  as  she  would  undoubtedly  de 
sire  to  do,  is  a  fresh  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  apos 
tolic  word,  2  Cor.  viii.  9. 

Vs.  25.  Simeon. — The  principal  traditions  con 
cerning  tMs  aged  saint  are  to  be  found  in  Winer  in 


*  [According  to  some,  Simeon  was  the  son  of  the  famous 
abbi  Ilillel,  and  father  of  Gamaliel,  the  teacher  of  St.  Paul 
(Acts  v.  34).  The  Rabbis  sa  v  :  "  The  birth  of  Jesus  of  Naza 
reth  was  in  the  days  of  R.  Simeon,  son  of  Ilillel."  But  this 
is,  of  course,  a  mere  conjecture,  without  inherent  probabili 
ty  .-P.  S.] 
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him.  Langc  beautifully  remarks  :  "  Simeon  is  in  the 
noblest  sense  the  eternal  Jew  of  the  Old  Covenant 
who  cannot  die  before  he  has  seen  the  promised  Mes 
siah,  lie  was  permitted  to  fall  asleep  in  the  peace  of 
his  Lord  before  His  crucifixion." 

Vs.  27.  And  he  came  by  the  Spirit. — Perhaps 
he  was  accustomed,  like  Anna,  to  go  daily  into  the 
temple ;  at  all  events,  he  now  felt  an  irresistible  im 
pulse  from  God  to  enter  it.  It  is  possible  that  he 
might  have  heard  the  narration  of  the  shepherds  of 
Bethlehem  ;  but  such  a  supposition  is  not  necessary 
for  the  understanding  of  the  gospel  account. 

Vs.  2i).  Now  lettest  Thou,  etc. — Simeon's  song 
of  praise  is  genuinely  Israelitish,  not  exclusively 
Jewish.  Compared  with  the  hymns  of  Zachariah 
and  Mary,  it  is  more  peculiarly  characterized  by  its 
psychological  truth  than  even  by  its  aesthetic  beauty. 
The  internal  variety  and  harmony  of  these  three  com 
positions  is  a  proof  of  the  credibility  of  the  early 
chapters  of  Luke  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 

According  to  Thy  word. — A  retrospect  of  the 
previous  revelation. 

Vs.  30.  Thy  salvation. — His  mind  fastens  on 
the  thing,  not  the  person ;  and  he  sees  the  world's 
salvation,  while  beholding  the  form  of  a  helpless  child. 

Vs.  31.  Before  the  face  of  all  nations  (-Kdv- 
rwv  TWI>  A  a  o> v). — The  true  union  of  the  particular 
and  universal  points  of  view.  Salvation  goes  out 
•  from  Israel  to  all  people  without  distinction,  hi  order 
to  return  to  Israel  again.  The  Sun  of  Righteousness 
makes  the  same  circuit  as  the  natural  sun,  Eccles.  i.  5. 

Vs.  32.  A  light  for  a  revelation  to  (to  light 
en)  the  Gentiles,  ei's  a.iroKd\v\l/  iv  edvuv. — 
The  KaAimjuo  is  now  taken  away  from  the  eyes  of  all 
nations,  that  they  may  see  the  Christ,  the  Light  of  the 
world. — And  the  glory. — Not  a  declaration  that 
glory  is  the  end  proposed,  but  used  as  apposition  to 
aoi'T-hpiov,  vs.  30.  The  highest  glory  of  Israel  con 
sists  in  the  salvation  of  Messiah. 

Vs.  33.  And  His  father  and  mother  marvel 
led. — Not  because  they  learned  from  the  song  of 
Simeon  anything  that  they  had  not  heard  of  before, 
but  they  were  struck  and  charmed  by  the  new  aspect 
under  which  this  salvation  was  presented.  Simeon 
sees  tit  to  moderate  their  transports,  by  alluding  to 
the  approaching  sufferings  which  must  precede  the 
glory.  His  words,  however,  contained  nothing  new 
or  strange.  The  prophets  had  already  announced, 
that  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  would  undergo  suffer 
ings  and  persecution  ;  and  even  the  apparent  poverty 
of  the  mother  and  of  the  holy  child  could  not  but 
convince  the  pious  man,  who  well  knew  the  carnal 
expectations  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  that  a  Messiah 
born  in  so  lowly  a  condition  could  not  fail  to  encoun 
ter  the  opposition  of  the  nation.  With  regard  to  the 
£o/xcf>aia  (vs.  35),  it  did  not  pierce  Mary's  soul  for 
the  first  time,  but  only  for  the  last  time,  and  the  most 
deeply,  on  Golgotha. 

His  father.— [Our  Saviour  never  speaks  of 
Joseph  as  His  father,  see  vs.  49 ;  but  he  was  His 
father  in  a  legal  sense  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
and,  as  Alford  observes  in  loc.,  in  the  simplicity  of  a 
historical  narrative  we  may  read  6  irariip  avrov  and 
oi  yoyi'is,  without  any  danger  of  forgetting  the  mo 
mentous  fact  of  the  supernatural  conception. — P.  S.] 

Vs  34.  Set  for  [«  « I  r  a  i  e  i  s,  is  appointed  for] 
the  fall.— Comp.  Isa.  viii.  14  ;  Rom.  ix.  33.  This 
divine  sating  or  appointing  is  always  to  be  considered 
as  caused  by  their  own  fault,  in  those  who  fall,  by 
wilfully  continuing  in  unbelief  and  impenitence. 
Uury  had  already  expressed  the  same  truth,  in  a  more 


general  form,  ch.  i.  52,  53 ;  while  the  Lord  Himself 
still  further  develops  it,  John  ix.  39,  41  ;  Matt.  xxi. 
44.  We  have  here  the  first  hint,  given  in  New  Tes 
tament  times,  of  the  opposition  which  the  kingdom 
of  Messiah  would  experience  from  unbelief.  Th« 
angels  had  only  announced  great  joy:  it  was  given 
to  the  man  of  God,  who  saw  heaven  opened  before 
his  death,  to  go  a  step  farther. 

[And  for  a  sign  which  shall  be  spoken 
against,  0-77 fit 7 ov  a.vr « A  <  yo ntvov ,  signum,  cut 
contradicitur. — BENGEL :  "  Insigne  oxymoron.  &>gna 
alias  tollunt  contradictionem  :  hoc  erit  object  urn  con- 
tradictionis,  quanquam  per  se  signum  est  ei'idem  jidci 
(Is.  Iv.  13,  Sepl.)\  nam  eo  ipso,  quia  lux  es/,  illustris 
et  insignis  eat.  Magnum  erit  xpectaculum."  The  ful 
filment  of  this  prophecy  culminated  in  the  crucifixion. 
—P.  S.] 

[Vs.  35.  And  a  sword  shall  pierce,  etc. — This 
sentence  is  coordinate  to  the  preceding  one,  and 
hence  should  not  be  inclosed  in  parenthesis,  as  in  the 
E.  V.  The  grief  of  Mary  corresponds  to  the  rejec 
tion  and  suffering  of  Christ.  The  sword  that  shall 
pierce  the  ty  u  x  "h  of  Mary,  must  be  referred  to  her 
sympathizing  motherly  anguish  at  beholding  the  op 
position  of  the  world  to  her  Son,  and  especially  His 
passion  and  crucifixion.  It  is  a  prophecy  of  the 
mater  doloroaa  apud  crucem  lacrymosa,  who  repre 
sents  the  church  of  all  ages  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  cross. — I  cannot  agree  with  Alford,  who  refers 
the  f>o/j.(f>aia  to  the  sharp  pangs  of  sorrow  for  her 
sin  and  the  struggle  of  repentance  ;  referring  to  Acts 
ii.  37.  This  would  require  irvei/j.a  or  xapSiav  rather 
than  tyvxkv,  and  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  char 
acter  of  Mary.  She  was  probably  one  of  those  rare 
favorites  of  Divine  grace  who  never  forsake  their 
"  first  love,"  who  are  always  progressing  in  goodness, 
and  from  their  infancy  silently  and  steadily  grow 
in  holiness,  without  passing  through  a  violent  change, 
or  being  able  to  mark  the  time  and  place  of  their 
conversion.  Such  were  St.  John,  Zinzendorf,  Mary 
of  Bethany  and  other  female  saints. — P.  S.] 

Vs.  35.  That  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts 
may  be  revealed. — The  thoughts  of  Mary,  who 
now  as  before  (ver.  19)  ponders  and  is  silent,  and  the 
thoughts  of  all  who,  whether  for  their  fall  or  rising 
again,  should  come  in  contact  with  her  Son.  Lasting 
neutrality  with  respect  to  the  Lord  is  impossible  ;  he 
that  is  not  for  Him  is  against  Him  ;  comp.  Luke  xi. 
23.  His  appearing  brings  to  light  the  latent  good 
and  evil,  as  the  same  sun  which  dissipates  the  clouds 
that  obscure  the  sky,  also  draws  up  the  mists  and 
vapor  of  earth. 

Vs.  36.  A  daughter  of  Phanuel.— It  is  re 
markable  that  the  name  of  Anna's  father  should  be 
mentioned,  and  not  that  of  her  husband.  Perhaps 
he  also  was  known  as  one  who  waited  for  the  conso 
lation  of  Israel.  The  pious  words  of  Anna,  ver.  38, 
cannot  be  the  only  reason  of  her  being  called  a 
prophetess;  such  an  appellation  must  have  been 
caused  by  some  earlier  and  frequent  utterances,  die 
tated  by  the  Spirit  of  prophecy,  by  reason  of  which 
she  ranks  among  the  list  of  holy  women  who,  both  in 
earlier  and  later  times,  were  chosen  instruments  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Eighty-four  years  (fourscore  and 
four)  is  mentioned  as  the  sum  of  her  whole  life,  not 
of  that  portion  of  it  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
death  of  her  husband.  It  is  specially  mentioned,  to 
show  also  that,  though  she  had  passed  but  few  years 
in  the  married  state,  she  had  reached  this  advanced 
age  as  a  widow  ;  a  fact  redounding  to  her  honor  in  a 
moral  sense,  and  ranking  her  among  the  compara 
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lively  small  number  of  "  widows  indeed,"  whom  St. 
Paul  especially  commends,  1  Tim.  v.  3,  5.  That  her 
piety  was  of  an  entirely  Old  Testament  character, 
gives  no  support  to  the  opinion  of  certain  Roman 
Catholic  theologians,  e.  g.  SKPP,  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  p.  54, 
that  Mary  was  brought  up  under  her  guidance  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord. 

Vs.  38.  Likewise  gave  thanks,  avQcapoKo- 
ye?To,  vicissim  laudabat,  Fs.  Ixxix.  13. — She  took 
up  the  theme  of  praise  which  had  just  fallen  from  the 
aged  Simeon.  We  believe,  with  Tischendorf,  that 
the  correct  reading  here  is  r  $  0  e  $  ;  but  even  if  we 
read  r  $  Kvplif,  with  the  Tcxtus  Receptus,  we  still 
have  to  apply  it  to  the  Jehovah  of  Israel.  It  is  no 
acknowledgment  of  the  new-born  Christ,  but  a  doxol- 
ogy  to  the  Father  who  sent  Him,  that  is  here  spoken 
of;  while  the  words  immediately  following,  and 
spake  of  Him,  evidently  allude  to  the  child  of  Mary, 
whose  name  needs  not  to  be  repeated  here,  as  He 
plays  the  chief  part  in  the  whole  history. 

Vs.  38.  That  looked  for  redemption  in  Je 
rusalem. — There  were  then  a  certain  number  of 
pious  persons  dwelling  in  the  capital,  who  lived  in 
and  upon  the  hope  of  salvation  through  the  Messiah, 
and  among  whom  the  report  of  His  birth  was  soon 
spread.  Who  knows  how  soon  this  report  might  not 
have  spread  also  throughout  the  whole  country 
through  their  means,  had  not  the  secret  departure  of 
the  holy  family  to  Egypt  and  Nazareth  caused  every 
trace  of  them  to  disappear  from  the  eyes  of  this  little 
band  at  Jerusalem  ?  Perhaps,  too,  it  was  chiefly  com 
posed  of  the  aged,  the  poor,  and  the  lowly,  whose  in 
fluence  would  certainly  not  be  very  extensive.  The 
new-born  Saviour,  now  recognized,  through  the  testi 
mony  of  Simeon  and  Anna,  by  the  noblest  in  Israel,  was 
soon  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  Gentile  world  also, 
through  the  arrival  of  the  wise  men  from  the  east. 

Vs.  39.  And  when  they  had  performed  all 
things — they  returned  into  Galilee,  to  their 
own  city  Nazareth. — The  question  naturally  oc 
curs  here,  whether  the  visit  of  the  wise  men,  and  the 
subsequent  flight  into  Egypt,  took  place  before  or 
after  the  fortieth  day.  Although  the  former  is  by 
no  means  impossible  (see  LANGE,  Leben  Jf.su  ii.,  p. 
110),  we  think  the  latter  conjecture  preferable.  The 
narrative  of  Luke  (ch.  ii.  22-24),  at  least,  gives  us  the 
impression,  that  the  presentation  in  the  temple  took 
place  at  the  customary  time  ;  and  we  should  there 
fore  find  some  difficulty  in  inserting  the  matter  con 
tained  in  Matt.  ii.  between  the  eighth  and  fortieth 
days.  As  long  as  Mary  had  not  brought  her  offering 
of  purification,  she  was  obliged  to  remain  at  home, 
as  unclean  ;  and  if  Joseph,  on  his  return  from  Egypt, 
as  we  find  from  Matt.  ii.  22,  23,  was  obliged  to  settle 
at  Nazareth,  instead  of  Bethlehem,  from  fear  of  Ar- 
chelaus,  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  then  have 
ventured  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  and  even  into  the  tem 
ple.  We  need  not  necessarily  conclude,  from  Matt. 
ii.  1,  that  the  event  there  mentioned  took  place  in 
the  days  immediately  following  the  birth  of  Jesus ; 
nor  can  Luke  ii.  39  be  considered  a  complete  account 
of  the  whole  occurrence.  This  would  have  required 
the  return  to  Bethlehem,  and  its  sad  results,  to  be 
mentioned  before  the  settlement  at  Nazareth.  The 
oassage  is  rather  a  concluding  paragraph,  wherewith 
.he  Evangelist  closes  his  account  of  the  early  infancy 
of  our  Lord,  before  passing  on  to  a  somewhat  later 
period.  Completeness  not  being  his  aim  in  this  pre 
liminary  history,  he  has  no  need  to  speak  of  the  visit 
of  the  Magi,  and  the  flight  into  Egypt,  even  if  he  were 
ps  well  acquainted  with  these  circumstances  as  Mat 


thew  was  ;  but  hastens  on  to  the  definitive  settlerneEj 
at  Nazareth  (ch.  i.  26  ;  ii.  4),  where  Mary  and  Josej*. 
had  previously  dwelt ;  and  even  of  this  period  ;>- 
gives  only  a  general  account,  ver.  40,  and  a  single 
occurrence,  vss.  41-52.* 

Vs.  40.  And  the  child  grew,  etc. — Comp.  ch. 
i.  80.  The  same  expressions  are  made  use  of  con 
cerning  John,  while  somewhat  more  is  added  wh-.-z 
Jesus  is  spoken  of.  There  is  no  need  of  insisting  ob 
the  anti-docetic  character  of  the  whole  narrative. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL 

1.  Even  the  second  occurrence  in  the  life  of  our 
Lord,  His  presentation  in  the  temple,  is  elucidated 
by  a  reference  to  what  is  written.     From  this  time 
forth,  the  tW  ir\r)pw0ij  r;  ypatpr)  will  continually  recur, 
and  the  whole  life  of  the  God-Man  present  a  realiza 
tion  of  the  ideal,  depicted  in  the  prophetic  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament.    The  offering  of  doves,  brought 
by  Mary  on  this  occasion,  while  it  shows  the  poverty 
of  her  condition,  testifies  at  the  same  time  to  the 
depths  of  humiliation  to  which  the  Son  of  God  de 
scended.     Mary  cannot  bring  a  lamb  for  an  offering : 
she  brings  something  better,  even  the  true  Lamb  of 
God,  into  the  temple. 

2.  In  Simeon  and  Anna  we  see  incarnate  types  of 
the  expectation  of  salvation  under  the  Old  Testament, 
as  in  the  child  Jesus  the  salvation  itself  is  manifested. 
At  the  extreme  limits  of  life,  they  stand  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  infant  Saviour,  exemplifying  the  Old 
Covenant  decaying  and  waxing  old  before  the  New, 
which  is  to  grow  and  remain.     Old  age  grows  youth 
ful,  both  in  Simeon  and  Anna,  at  the  sight  of  the 
Saviour ;  while  the  youthful  Mary  grows  inwardly 
older  and  riper,  as  Simeon  lifts  up  before  her  eyes 
the  veil  hanging  upon  the  future. 

3.  The  coming  of  Simeon  into  the  temple,  "  by 
the  Spirit,"  is  entirely  according  to  Old  Testament 
experience.     The  Spirit  does  not  dwell  in  him,  per 
manently,  as  his  own  vital  principle,  as  in  the  Chris 
tian  believer ;   but  comes  upon  and  over  him,  as  a 
power  acting  from  without.     Such  exceptional  mani 
festations  among  the  saints  in  Israel,  by  no  means 
prejudice   the   statement   of    St.  John,  ch.  vii.  39. 
There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  the  ex 
pectation  of  Simeon  and  that  mentioned  Isa.  xlix.  6. 
[ALFORD:  "Simeon  was  the  subject  of  an  especial 
indwelling  and  leading  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  analogous 
to  that  higher  form  of  the  spiritual  life  expressed  in 
the  earliest  days  by  walking  with  God,  and  according 
to  which  God's  saints  have  often  been  directed  and 
informed  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by  His  Holy 
Spirit."— P.  S.] 

4.  A  divine  propriety,  so  to  speak,  seems  to  re 
quire  that  the  new-born  Saviour  should  receive  first 
the  homage  of  the  elect  of  Israel,  and  afterward  that 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Gentile  world.     If  so 
the  visit  of  the  Magi  must  have  been  subsequent  to 
the  presentation  in  the  temple.     Besides,  if  the  gold 
they  offered  had  come  into  the  hands  of  Mary  and 
Joseph  before  this  event,  would  they  have  brought 
only  the  offering  of  poverty  ? 

*  [For  an  examination  of  the  conflicting  views  of  hanuo- 
nists  on  the  order  of  these  events,  tin-  reader  is  iclerred  to 
SAM.  J.  ANDIIKWS  :  The.  Lift  nf  our  Lori,  N.  Y.,  1863,  p.  84 
!i'.,  who  places  the  visit  of  the  >fa^i  and  the  flight  into  Egypt 
soon  after  tho  presentation  in  the  temple.  This  is  the  view 
of  the  majority  of  modern  hannonists,  while  the  old  tradi 
tional  view  puts  the  arrival  of  the  Majji  on  the  sixth  day  of 
January,  or  on  the  thirteenth  day  al'ter  tho  birth  of  tnu 
Saviour.— P.  8.1 
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6.  The  shepherds,  Simeon,  and  Anna  agree  in 
this,  that  they  all  become,  in  their  respective  circles, 
witnesses  to  others  of  the  salvation  of  God.  They 
do  not  wait,  or  seek  for  suitable  opportunity,  but 
seize  upon  the  first,  as  the  best.  Coir.p.  Ps.  xxxvi. 
1 ;  Acts  iv.  20.  When  the  Saviour  is  seen  by  faith, 
the  true  spirit  of  testimony  is  already  aroused. 

6.  The  sacred  art  has  not  forgotten  to  glorify  the 
presentation  of  Jesus  in  the  temple.     Think  of  the 
beautiful  pictures  of  JOHN  VAN  EYK,  RUBENS,  GUIDO 
RENI,  PAUL  VERONESE,  RAPHAEL,  TITIAN,  REMBRANDT, 
and  many  others. 

7.  [AMBKOSE,  on  Luke  ii.  22  (Opera,  torn.  i.  p. 
1301): — "Christ  received  a  witness  at  his  birth,  not 
only  from  prophets  and  shepherds,  but  also  from  aged 
and   holy  meti   and  women.     Every  age,  and   both 
sexes,  and  the  marvels  of  events,  confirm  our  faith. 
A  virgin  brings  forth,  the  barren  becomes  a  mother, 
the  dumb  speaks,  Elizabeth  prophesies,  the  wise  men 
adore,  the  babe  leaps  in  the  womb,  the  widow  praises 
Gud  .  .  .  Simeon  prophesied ;  she  who  was  wedded 
prophesied ;  she  who  was  a  virgin  prophesied ;  and 
BOW  a  widow  prophesies,  that  all  states  of  life  and 
sexes  might  be  there  (nc  qua  aut  profcssio  decsct  aut 
sexus."—P.  S.] 

8.  We  shall   have  to  speak  more   particularly, 
in  the  next  division,  of  the  manner  of  the  genuine 
human  development  of  Jesus.     But  the  hint  here 
given,  is   sufficient   to   direct  our   attention   to   its 
reality.     Not  only  the  body,  but  the  soul  and  spirit 
of  the  Lord,  grew  incessantly  and  regular!}'.     When 
He  was   a  child,  He   spake  as   a   child,  before  He 
could,  with  full  consciousness,  testify  of  God  as  His 
Father.     Undoubtedly  the  awakening  of  His  divine- 
human   consciousness,   His  recognition  of  Himself, 
formed   part  of  the  filling  with  wisdom.     As  Sar- 
torica  says  in  his  lectures  on  Christology,  "  The  eye 
which   comprehends   heaven   and   earth   within   its 
r*nge  of  vision,  does  not,  by  betaking  itself  to  dark 
ness  or  closing  its  lid,  depvive  itself  of  its  power  of 
sight,  but  merely  resigns  its  far-reaching  activity  ;  so 
does  the  Son  of  God  close  His  all-seeing  eye,  and 
betake  Himself  to  human  darkness  on  earth,   and 
then  as  a  child  of  man  open  His  eye  on  earth,  as  the 
Light  of  the  world,  gradually  increasing  in  brilliancy 
till  it  shines  at  the  right   hand  of  the  Father,  in 
perfect  splendor." 


HOMLLETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  offering  of  piou?  poverty  acceptable  to  God. 

—  The    inconsiderable    redemption-money   paid  for 
Christ;    the   infinite   price  of   redemption   paid   by 
Christ.  —  Simeon,  a  type  of  an  Israelite  indeed  :  1. 
Just  and  devout  ;  2.  waiting  for  the  consolation  of 
Israel;   3.  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.—  The  Holy 
Ghost,  1.  witnesses  of  Christ;  2.  leads   to  Christ; 
3.  and  teaches  to  praise  Christ.  —  The  song  of  Simeon, 
the  last  note  of  the  psalmody  of  the  Old  Testament. 

—  He  who  has  seen  the  salvation  of  Christ  can  depart 
in   peace.  —  Christ,    according   to    the    prophecy   of 

ry  of  Israel;  2.  the  light  of  the 


1.  the  glory 

Gentile;  3.  the  highest  gift  of  GoJ  to  both.—  The 
death  that  glorifies  God,  has,  1.  a  song  on  the  lips; 
2.  (.'lu-i<t  in  tin;  anus;  3.  heaven  in  view.  —  Christ 
Bet  for  the  fall  of  some,  and  the  rising  of  others: 
1.  I;  i<  nut  uthiTwis!;;  -.  it  cannot  be  otherwise;  ;!. 
it  ought  not  to  be  otherwise;  4.  it  will  not  IK-  other 
wise.  —  The  sign  that  is  spoken  against,  1.  in  its  con 
tinual  struggle;  2.  in  its  certain  triumph.  —  Christ, 


the  touchstone  of  the  heart.— The  Saviour  cam* 
into  this  world  for  judgment,  John  is.  39. — The 
sword  in  Mary's  heart :  the  depth  of  the  wound ; 
the  balm  for  its  healing. — Anna  the  happiest  widow 
of  Holy  Scripture. — A  pious  old  age,  cheered  with 
the  light  of  Christ's  salvation. — The  first  female 
testimony  to  Christ,  a  testimony,  1.  excited  b* 
longing  expectation;  2.  based  on  personal  vision  ;  3*. 
given  with  full  candor ;  4.  sealed  by  a  holy  walk ; 
5.  crowned  by  a  happy  old  age. — The  Annas  of  th« 
Old  and  New  Testament,  I  Sam.  ii. :  Jioth  triad, 
heard,  and  favored  in  a  peculiar  manner. — In  Christ 
there  is  neither  male  nor  female,  old  nor  young,  etc. ; 
but  faith  which  worketh  by  love. — The  signin'cancj 
of  the  events  of  the  fortieth  day,  I.  to  Simeon  and 
Anna ;  2.  to  Mary  and  Joseph ;  3.  to  Israel ;  4.  to 
Christendom  in  after  ages. — The  holy  childhood. — 
The  grace  of  God  on  the  holy  child. — The  most 
beautiful  flower  on  the  field  of  Nazareth. 

STARKK  : — The  duty  of  all  parents  to  present 
their  children  to  God.-- MAJUS : — Vows  and  sacrifices 
must  be  offered  according  to  the  law  of  God,  not 
according  to  the  notions  of  men  — The  most  pioua 
are  not  always  the  richest ;  therefore  despise  none 
for  their  poverty. — God  has  a  people  of  His  own, 
even  in  the  darkest  seasons  of  the  Church,  1  Kings, 
xix.  18. — QUESNEL: — The  elect  of  God  never  die, 
till  they  have  beheld,  here  on  earth,  the  Christ  of 
God  with  the  eye  of  faith. — HEDINUKR: — The  duty 
of  yielding  immediately  to  special  impulses  toward 
that  which  is  good. — The  death  of  God's  children,  a 
loosening  of  the  bondage  of  His  life  of  misery.— 
The  prosperity  and  adversity  of  the  saints,  deter 
mined  beforehand  in  the  counsels  of  God,  even  from 
eternity  (vs.  34). — Whatever  happens  to  Christ  the 
Head,  happens  also  to  His  members  (vs.  34).— 
ZEISIUS: — Mary  (vs.  35),  a  type  of  the  Church,  upon 
whom,  as  the  spiritual  mother,  all  the  storms  of 
affliction  fall.— God,  the  God  of  the  widow,  Ps. 
Ixviii.  0. — Holy  people  cannot  but  speak  of  holy 
things:  what  is  the  chief  subject  then  of  our  dis 
course? — LANGII  Opus  BibL  : — Children  should  imi 
tate  the  mind  of  Jesus,  and  grow  stronger  in  what  is 
good. — Jesus  remained  a  child  but  a  short  time,  and 
His  believing  people  should  not  long  remain  children 
in  faith. 

IlEtjBXER : — Christian  dedication  of  children:  1. 
Its  nature;  2.  its  blessing. — Simeon's  faith,  and 
Simeon's  end. — The  prelude  of  the  "  Stnbat  mater 
.  .  .  cujtis  animam  tremeniem,  coidristatam  et  gcmen- 
tem, perlransivit  gladius" — Anna,  the  model  of  the 
Christian  widow,  forsaken  by  the  world,  and  living 
alone  and  bereft;  but  not  forsaken  of  God,  and 
living  in  the  happy  future,  and  in  the  faith  of  Christ. 
— Early  announcement  of  the  destination  of  Jesus : 
1.  How  and  why  it  happened ;  2.  its  truth  and  con 
firmation. 

RIEGER:— Of  the  spiritual  priesthood  of  Chris- 
tians. — J.  SAURIN  : — Simeon  delivered  from  fear  of 
death  by  the  child  Jesus :  1.  He  cannot  desire  to  see 
anything  greater  on  earth;  2.  he  has  the  sacrifice  i 
for  sin  in  his  arms ;  3.  he  is  assured  of  eternal  life, 
why  then  should  he  desire  to  remain  any  lor  seer  on 
earth  ? — F.  W.  KRUMMACIIER  beholds,  in  the  history 
of  Simeon,  1.  a  divine  "  Forwards,"  2.  a  happy 
halt,  ;>.  a  safe  anchorage,  4.  a  peaceful  farewell,  5.  a 
joyful  welcome. — 0.  VON  GERLACII  : — Jesus  our  all, 
hen  we,  1.  have  found  in  Him  rest  for  our  souls ; 
'2  are  resolved  to  fight  for  Him;  and  3.  to  bear 
His  reproach. — RAUTENHKIK;  : — Simeon's  hope :  1.  To 
what  it  was  directed  ;  2.  on  what  it  was  founded ;  3 
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and  how  it  was  crowned. — BODE  : — Simoon  in  the 
temple:  1.  The  Holy  Spirit  his  leader;  2.  faith  his 
consolation;  3.  piety  his  life;  4.  the  Saviour  his 
joy;  5.  departure  for  his  home  his  desire. — KRDM- 
MACIIER  : — Anna  a  partaker  of  a  threefold  redemp 
tion  :  1 .  From  an  oppressive  uncertainty ;  2.  from  a 
heavy  yoke ;  3.  from  a  heavy  care. — FLOREY  : — 
Directions  on  our  pilgrimage  for  a  new  year  (from 

I 


vss.  33-40).  We  must  go  on  our  journey,  1. 
steadfast  in  the  faith  (vs.  34) ;  2.  submissive  to  th« 
divine  will  (vs.  35) ;  3.  diligent  in  the  temple  of  God 
(vs.  34) ;  4.  waiting  for  the  promises  of  God  (vs.  38) ; 
5.  faithful  in  our  daily  work  (vs.  39) ;  and  6.  growing 
in  the  grace  of  God  (vs.  40). — L.  HOFACKER  : — Simeon, 
one  of  the  last  believers  of  the  Old  Covenant,  an 
encouraging  example  for  the  believers  of  the  New. 
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C.  Tlie  Twelfth  Year  ;  or,  the  Growth  in  Wisdom  and  Favor.     CH.  II.  41-52. 

41  Now  His   parents  went  to   Jerusalem   every  year  at   the   feast  of  the   passover. 

42  And  when  He  was  twelve  years  old,  they  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  after  the  custom  of 

43  the  feast.     And  when  they  had   fulfilled  the  days,  as  they  returned,  the  child  Jesua 
tarried  behind  in  Jerusalem ;  and  Joseph  and  His  mother  [parents,  ot  yovets]  l  knew  not 
of  it  [knew  it  not].     But  they,  supposing  Him  to  have  been  [that  He  was]  in  the  com 
pany,  went  a  day's  journey ;  and  they  sought  Him  among  their  kinsfolk  and  acquaint- 

45  ance.     And  when  they  found  Him2  not,  they  turned  back  again  [they  returned]  to 
Jerusalem,  seeking  him. 

46  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  after  three  days  they  found  Him  in  the  temple,  sitting  in 
the  midst  of  the  doctors  [teachers],  both  hearing  them,  and  asking  them  questions. 

47,  48  And  all  that  heard  Him  were  astonished  at  His  understanding  and  answers.     And 
when  they  saw  Him,  they  were  amazed :  and  His  mother  said  unto  Him,  Son,  why  hast 

49  Thou  thus  dealt  with  us?  behold,  Thy  father  and  I  have  sought  Thee  sorrowing.     And 
He  sud  unto  them,  How  is  it  that  ye  sought  me?  wist  ye  not  [Did  ye  not  know]  that 

50  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business  [eV  rots  TOV  Harpo?  /xov]  ? 3     And  they  under 
stood  not  the  saying  which  He  spake  unto  them. 

51  And  He  went  down  with  them,  and  came  to  Nazareth,  and  was  subject  unto  them , 

52  but  His  mother  kept  all  these  sayings  in  her  heart.     And  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom 
and  stature  [age],4  and  in  favour  with  God  and  man. 

[ '  Vs.  43. — It  is  more  probable  that  tho  original  reading  oi  yovels  aurou,  His  parents,  which  is  sustained  by  Cod  1. 
Sinait ;.,  Vatic.,  Vulg.  (.jiarenles  ejus),  etc.,  recommended  by  Griesbach,  and  adopted  by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  Alford, 
Tregei.es  (al^o  by  van  Oostcrzee  in  his  Version),  was  changed  for  dogmatic  reasons  into  the  text.  rec. :  'Iuo-i)(f>  »cai  19  /a^P 
OVTOU,  than  vice  versa.  Comp.  Crit.  Note  1  on  ch.  ii.  33.  Meyer,  however,  defends  the  led.  rec.,  and  regards  oi  yovelt 
aiiTou  as  an  addition  from  vs.  41. 

a  Vs.  45.—  AUTO  v,  after  evpoVres,  is  wanting  in  the  best  authorities,  and  a  superfluous  insertion  a  seriore  manu. 

»  Vs.  49.— Literally :  in  the  tilings  of  My  Father;  in  rebus  Patris  Mei;  in  dem,  was  Meines  Paters  ist.  Comp.  1  Tim. 
iv.  15,  tv  TOUT019  1(701.  So  Maldonatus,  "NVolf,  Valckcnacr,  Roscnmiiller,  de  Wette,  Ewald,  van  Oosterzeo,  Alford  (who, 
however,  strangely  translates:  among  My  Father's  matters),  and  all  the  older  English  Versions.  But  the  fathers  and  the 
majority  of  modern  commentators,  including  Meyer,  also  tho  revised  N.  T.  of  the  Am.  B.  XL,  give  the  phrase  a  local 
reference  :  in  My  Father's  house,  i.  e.,  in  the  temple.  This  is  grammatically  equally  correct,  but  it  improperly  limits  and 
•weakens  the  rich  meaning,  since  Christ  could  only  occasionally  be  in  the  temple.  The  preposition  «  v  denotes  the  life-ele 
ment  in  which  Christ  moved  during  His  whole  life,  whether  in  the  temple  or  out  of  it.  See  also  the  author's  Exeg.  Note,  p. 
49,  in  wnich  I  entirely  concur. 

4  Vs.  52. — The  primary  meaning  of  y  A  IK  i  a  (from  ^Aif,  of  age,  in  the  prime  of  life.)  is  age,  the  flower  or  prime  r,f  life, 
manJiooil,  and  is  so  correctly  understood  here  by  the  Vulgate  (/elate),  Erasmus,  Luther,  Wielif,  Tyndalc,  Cranmer,  the  Rhcims 
N.  T.,  Kuinor-1,  de  Wette,  Alford,  Whiting,  van  Oostcrzee,  and  many  others,  comp.  John  ix.  21,  23  ;_Heb.  xi.  11 ;  alsc 
*Luke  xii.  25  and  Matt.  vi.  27  (see  Langc's  note,  vol.  i.  p.  131).  The  Genevan  and  the 


Authorized  E.  V.,  Beza,  Grotius, 


Bengel,  Ewald,  Meyer,  Robinson  (Diction.),  the  revised  N.  T.  of  the  Am.  B.  U.,  etc.,  translate  :  stature,  growth,  as  in 
Luke  xix.  3  (rij  i)Ai/a'a  fuxpos).    But  the  only  reason  urged  by  Meyer  against  the  former  version,  applies  rather  to  the  lat 
th  in  age,  is 


tcr ;  for  growth  in  age  is  more  comprehensive  than  growth  in  stature. 
in  wisdom  as  well  as  in  age. — P.  S.j 


The  meaning  of  the  passage  is  that  Jesus  grew 


EXEGETICAL  AXD   CRITICAL. 

Vs.  41.  At  the  feast  of  the  Passover.— -See 
liange's  remarks  on  the  Passover,  Matt.  xxvi.  2  [vol. 
i.  p.  459].  The  celebration  lasted  seven  days,  from 
the  15th  of  Kisan,  and  was  appointed  for  all  time  to 
come.  Every  Israelite  was  bound  to  be  present, 
except  such  as  were  unable  to  perform  the  necessary 
journey,  viz.,  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  boys  under  the 
age  of  twelve,  who,  as  well  as  the  blind,  the  deaf, 
and  the  lunatic,  were  permitted  to  remain  at  home. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  Nisan,  messengers 
were  despatched  to  all  parts,  to  remind  the  people  of 


the  approaching  festival,  that  none  might  have  igno 
ranee  to  plead  as  an  excuse  for  absence.  A  detailed 
description  of  the  rite  is  not  necessary  for  the  eluci 
dation  of  Luke's  narrative ;  we  need  only  here  re 
mark,  that  every  Jewish  child  of  twelve  years  old 
was  permitted,  as  "  a  son  of  the  law,"  to  take  part 
in  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  festival.  According 
to  Jewish  custom  at  a  later  time,  a  child  was,  in  his 
fifth  year,  instructed  in  the  law ;  in  his  tenth,  in  the 
Mishna ;  and  in  his  thirteenth,  was  fully  subjected 
to  the  obedience  of  the  law.  There  existed,  also,  no 
longer  any  reason  that  Jesus  should  absent  Himself 
from  Judea,  as  Archelaus,  whom  Joseph  had  reason 
to  fear,  was  already  banished  by  Augustus,  after  a 


CHAP.  II.  41-52. 
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reic^ii  of  ten  years.  Women  were  by  no  means 
obliged  to  go  up  to  the  feast  (see  SCHOTTGEN,  //oros 
in  Luc.  ii.  41);  vet  the  fact  of  Mary's  accompanying 
her  son  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  celebration,  needs 
neither  defence  nor  explanation. 

Vs.  4o.  The  child  Jesus  tarried  behind  in 
Jerusalem. — Luke  neither  tells  us  that  Jesus  re 
mained  I  ehind  at  Jerusalem  intentionally,  nor  that 
Joseph  ami  Mary  lost  sight  of  Him  through  want  of 
necessary  care.  A  circumstance  must  here  have 
been  omitted;  and  we  may  safely  suppose,  that 
Joseph  and  Mary  joined  their  elder  fellow-travellers 
in  the  persuasion  that  Jesus,  who  knew  of  the  time 
and  place  ot  departure,  was  among  the  younger  ones. 
The  more  Mary  was  accustomed  to  trust  to  His  obe 
dience  and  wisdom,  the  less  necessary  would  it  be 
always  to  watch  Him.  An  involuntary  mistake,  of 
whatever  kind  it  might  be,  separated  the  child  from 
the  parents.  Perhaps,  too,  they  might  have  become 
uneasy  on  His  account  earlier  in  the  day ;  but  the 
multitude  of  the  caravans  at  a  time  when,  as  Jose- 
phus  tells  us,  Galilee  contained  more  than  four  million 
inhabitants,  would  render  an  instantaneous  search  im 
practicable  ;*  and  a  day's  journey  being  generally 
not  very  long,  inquiry  was  delayed  till  the  end  of  the 
day.  It  must  not,  besides,  be  forgotten,  that  in  the 
East  even  an  ordinary  child  of  twelve  would  be  equal 
to  one  of  fourteen  or  rif  tee;i  among  us ;  and  that  they 
could  not,  therefore,  be  extremely  uneasy,  especially 
about  such  a  child  as  He  was. — tiee  Tholuok's  apolo 
getic  treatment  of  this  subject  in  his  Glaubwurdig- 
keit  ilcr  evangtlLtchen  Geachichte,  p.  210,  etc. 

Vs.  46.  After  three  days. — If  we  understand, 
with  de  Wette  and  others,  that  these  three  days  were 
spent  in  seeking  for  the  child  in  Jerusalem,  it  is  al 
most  inexplicable  that  it  should  only  so  late  have 
come  into  their  thoughts  to  go  to  the  temple.  It 
seems  more  probable  that  we  must  allow  one  day  for 
their  departure,  vs.  44 ;  one  for  their  return,  vs.  45  ; 
and  the  third,  vs.  46,  for  their  search  ;  and  that 
they  found  Him  in  the  sanctuary  at  the  close  of  the 
latter.  (See  Grotius  and  Paulus  in  loc.) 

In  the  temple. — Probably  in  one  of  the  porches 
of  the  Court  of  the  Women,  where  the  schools  of  the 
Rabbis  were  held,  and  the  law  regularly  expounded. 
The  Evang.  infant.  Arab.  ch.  50-53,  gives  a  lengthy 
apocryphal  account  of  the  conversation  of  Jesus  with 
the  Jewish  Rabbis  in  the  temple. 

Sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  teachers.— It  has 
been  often  said,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  times 
for  scholars  to  receive  the  instructions  of  the  Rabbis 
standing,  as  a  mark  of  reverence.  This  has  been, 
however,  well  disproved  by  Vitringa  (de  Synagog. 
Vet.  i.  p.  107).  We  have  to  understand  it  in  the 


*  [At  the  time  of  David  the  whole  population  of  Pales 
tine  furnished  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  men 
capable  of  bearing  arms  (2  Patn.  xxiv.  9),  which  would 
pive  us  only  a  total  population  of  nearly  five  millions.  But 
at  the  time  of  Christ,  Galilee,  owing  to  the  great  fertility 
of  its  soil,  v,-as  very  densely  populated,  and  Jnsephus  states 
that  the  smallest  of  its  tour  hundred  and  four  towns  and 
villages,  numbered  over  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants  (De 
bello  Juil.  1.  i.  c.  3,  §  2;  Yit.  25).  As  to  the  city  of  Jeru 
salem,  the  ordinary  number  of  inhabitants,  accoMinc  to 
1  [<' :n  i  :!-.  m  ..HO  hundred  and  twenty  thousand;  and 
lit  the  time  of  the  passover,  tho  population,  according  to 
Josephus,  De  hello  Ju/t.  vi.  9,  3,  exceeded  the  number  of 
two  million  seven  hundred  thousand  male  individuals,  in 
cluding,  of  course,  a1!  foreizncrs  from  Syria,  Kpvpt,  etc. ;  the 
number  of  paschal  lambs  slaughtered  amounting  once  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand  live  hundred.  In  such 
a  crowd  it  was  easy  to  be  lost.  Perhaps  Mary's  homeward- 
bound  steps  were  quickened  "by  motherly  anxiety  for  other 
and  younger  children  left  behind  in  Nazareth."— P.  S.] 


same  sense  as  St.  Paul  speaks  of  his  sitting  at  tht 
feet  of  Gamaliel  (Acts  xxii.  3).  De  Wette  insists, 
notwithstanding,  that  the  child  Jesus  appears  here 
in  a  consfsauH  of  discussing  Rabbis,  entering  into  the 
argument  as  a  member  of  it  would  do.  Surely  he  has 
not  sufficiently  considered  the  following  words",  iKovav 
xal  firtpuTiav,  which  plainly  show,  that  the  idea  of  re 
ceiving  is  here  made  far  more  prominent  than  that  of 
communicating.  Olshausen  far  more  suitably  re 
marks,  that  "a  lecturing,  demonstrating  child  wculd 
have  been  an  anomaly,  which  the  God  of  order  would 
never  have  exhibited."  The  astonishment  of  llii 
hearers  at  the  intelligence  manifested  in  His  answers, 
need  not  surprise  us,  if  these  answers  were  even  as 
excellent  as  that  which  He  gave  to  Mary's  somewhat 
hasty  demand. 

Vs.  48.  Thy  father  and  I.— Not  merely  the 
only  possible  manner  in  which  Mary  could  publicly 
•.speak  to  her  son  of  Joseph,  but  also  an  indisputable 
proof  of  the  wisdom  with  which  she  brought  up  the 
child  ;  a  wisdom,  which  taught  her  to  say  nothing 
yet  to  Him  of  the  mystery  of  His  birth,  and  which 
had  faith  enough  to  wait,  till  His  own  consciousness 
should  be  fully  and  clearly  awakened  to  the  fact  of 
His  being  the  Son  of  God.  The  more  surprising, 
therefore,  must  His  answer  have  seemed  to  His 
mother,  as  containing  a  hint,  intelligible  to  her 
alone,  that  lie  already  knew  who  His  Father  was. 

Vs.  49.  How  is  it  that  ye  sought  Me  ?— The 
quiet  repose  of  this  answer,  contrasted  with  Mary's 
natural  agitation,  produces  an  impression  quite  pecu 
liar,  lie  is  apparently  astonished  that  He  should 
have  been  sought,  or  even  thought  of,  anywhere  else, 
than  in  the  only  place  which  He  felt  to  be  properly 
His  home. — Perhaps  this  was  the  moment  in  which 
His  immediate  intuition  of  His  destination  was 
aroused.  Thus  the  magnet,  if  it  could  speak,  would 
express  its  astonishment,  if  it  were  assigned  another 
than  a  northward  direction,  or  the  sunflower,  if  it 
was  supposed  not  to  be  always  turned  toward  the 
sun.  [ALFORD  : — "This  is  no  reproachful  question. 
It  is  asked  in  all  the  simplicity  and  boldness  of  holy 
childhood."— P.  S.] 

About  My  Father's  business.— The  rendering 
of  some,  "  in  My  Father's  house,"  unnecessarily  nar 
rows  the  fulness  of  the  expression.  He  stays  in  the 
temple  as  such  only,  inasmuch  as  it  is  there  that 
TO.  TOV  -irarpi')s  are  for  the  present  concentrated, 
according  to  His  view.  Better :  in  the  things  or 
affairs  of  my  Father,  in  that  what  belongs  to  His 
honor  and  glory.  A  beautiful  exposition  of  this 
inexhaustible  text  may  be  found  in  STIEU'S  Words 
of  the  Lord  Jesus,  vol.  I.  [I  must  be,  5  *  7. — It 
signifies  a  moral  necessity  which  is  identical  with 
perfect  freedom. — P.  S.] 

Vs.  50.  And  they  understood  not  the  say 
ing; — If  Meyer  and  others  are  right,  in  concluding 
that  the  meaning  of  these  words  was  totally  incom 
prehensible  to  His  parents,  this  inexplicable  ignorance 
might  perhaps  be  adduced,  as  evidence  against  the 
truth  of  the  history  of  the  Nativity  and  its  miracles. 
We  do  not,  however,  see  any  reason  why  we  should 
not  attribute  their  astonishment  to  the  fact,  that  h« 
should,  sponte  sua,  so  plainly  express  what  He  had 
learned  neither  from  them  nor  from  the  doctoia 
Besides,  twelve  years  of  quiet  oblivion  had  elapsed, 
between  His  birth  and  this  moment ;  and  even  the 
faith  of  a  Mary  would  not  be  always  equally  clear 
and  strong. 

Vs.  51.  And  was  subject  unto  them. — It 
seems  almost  as  if  Luke  were  trying  to  oppose  toe 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  LUKE. 


notion,  that  the  child,  whose  faculties  were  develop-    and  yet  filling  them  with  astonishment  at  His  under- 


ing  in  so  heavenly  a  manner,  had  even  for  an  instant 
spoken  in  an  uncbildlike  manner  to  His  mother  and 
/oster-fati  er.  If  His  heart  drew  Him  to  the  temple, 
the  voice  of  duty  called  Him  back  to  Galilee ;  and, 
perfect  even  in  childhood,  He  yielded  implicit  obe 
dience  to  this  voice.  The  blossom  of  His  inner  life, 
which  had  opened  and  spread  abroad  its  first  fra 
grance  in  the  temple,  was  to  continue  expanding  in 
the  obscurity  of  Nazareth ;  and  Mary  was  to  wait 
eighteen  years,  keeping  '•  all  these  sayings  in  her 
heart/'  before  anything  else  unprecedented  should 
occur. 

Vs.  52.  In  wisdom  and  ago. — Age  (margin) 
would  seem  the  preferable  rendering  of  7,Ai/aa,  for, 
though  increase  in  age  is  as  inevitable  a  consequence 
as-  increase  of  stature,  yet  the  former  expression  is 
important  to  Luke,  who,  having  spoken  of  His 
twelfth  year,  and  being  about  to  mention  His  thir 
tieth  (ch.  iii.  23),  characterizes,  by  this  concluding 
formula,  the  whole  of  these  eighteen  years  as  a 
period  of  development. 


DOCTRINAL  AXD  ETHICAL. 


1.  We  may  compare  the  appearance  of  Jesus  on 
earth  to  the  course  of  the  sun.     The  first  light  ap 
peared  above  the  horizon  on  the  night  of  the  Nativity 
at  Bethlehem ;  when  His  public  ministry  began,  this 
light  had  gained  its  meridian  height;  but  as  the  sun's 
journey  from  east  to  south  is  often  performed  amidst 
darkening  clouds,  so  is  the  history  of  these  thirty 
years  for  the  most  part  veiled  in  obscurity.     Only 
once,    in   this  long  morning,  is  the   veil   of  clouds 
drawn  aside,  and  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the  increasing 
glones  of  this  Sun  of  Kighteousness ;  and  this  moment 
of  brightness  is  the  epoch  of  this  Passover  feast. 

2.  Perhaps   there   are   few   passages  in   Luke's 
history  of  the  birth  and  childhood  of  Jesus,  which 
bear  such  incontestable  marks  of  truth  and  reality 
as  this.     A  comparison  with  the  apocryphal  Gospels 
is  even  unnecessary,  as  the  whole  narrative  breathes 
throughout  a  truth  and  simplicity,  with  which  nothing 
else  can    be  compared.     What  writer  of  a  fiction 
would    ever  have   imagined    an    occurrence,   from 
which   the   miraculous   is   so  entirely   banished,    in 
which  no  angel  is  introduced  to  assist  in  the  dis 
covery  of  the  lost  child,  but  his  parents  are  repre 
sented  as  finding  Him  again  in  an  ordinary  manner, 
and  one  in  which  even  an  appearance  of  disobedi 
ence  to  Mary  is  cast  upon  Jesus  !     To  be  unable  to 
imagine  so  precocious  a  development,  is  to  place  the 
Lord  behind  many  children,   of  whom  remarkable 
traits  of  early  maturity  are  related.     Nor  should  we 
forget  here  the  remark  of  a  Christian  apologist,  that 
"  in  Christianity,  and  in  its  sacred  records,  the  motto 
of  cold  intellectual  culture,  lnil  mirarij  is  less  ap 
plicable  than  the  principle  of  the  most  sublime  of  its 
predecessors:    TO  Oavudfeiv  TTJJ   (£>iAocro<£ias 


standing  and  answers.  There  is  nothing  premature, 
forced  or  unbecoming  His  age,  and  yet  a  degree  ot 
wisdom  and  an  intensity  of  interest  in  religion,  which 
rises  far  above  a  purely  human  youth.  '  He  increas 
ed,'  we  are  told,  '  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favol 
with  God  and  man.'  He  was  subject  to  His  parents, 
and  practised  all  the  virtues  of  an  obedient  son  ;  and 
yet  He  filled  them  with  a  sacred  awe  as  they  sa\r 
Him  absorbed  in  the  things  of  His  lather,  and  heard 
Him  utter  words,  which  they  were  unable  to  under 
stand  at  the  time,  but  which  Mary  treasured  up  in 
her  heart  as  a  holy  secret,  convinced  that  they  must 
have  some  deep  meaning,  answering  to  the  mystery 
of  His  supernatural  conception  and  birth.  Such  an 
idea  of  a  harmless  and  faultless  heavenly  childhood, 
of  a  growing,  learning,  and  yet  surprisingly  wise  boy 
hood,  as  it  meets  us  in  living  reality  at  the  portal  of 
the  Gospel  history,  never  entered  the  imagination  of 
a  biographer,  poet,  or  philosopher  before.  On  the 
contrary,  as  has  been  justly  observed  by  Dr.  II.  Bush 
nell  (on  the  Character  of  Jcsns,  p.  19),  'in  all  the 
higher  ranges  of  character,  the  excellence  portrayed 
is  never  the  simple  unfolding  of  a  harmonious  and 
perfect  beauty  contained  in  the  germ  of  childhood, 
but  is  a  character  formed  by  a  process  of  rectifica 
tion,  in  which  many  follies  are  mended  and  distem 
pers  removed,  in  which  confidence  is  checked  by  de 
feat,  passion  moderated  by  reason,  smartness  sobered 
by  experience.  Commonly  a  certain  pleasure  is  taken 
in  showing  how  the  many  wayward  sallies  of  the  boy 
are,  at  length,  reduced  by  discipline  to  the  character 
of  wisdom,  justice,  and  public  heroism,  so  much  ad 
mired.  Besides,  if  any  writer,  of  almost  any  age, 
will  undertake  to  describe  not  merely  a  spotless,  but 
a  superhuman  or  celestial  childhood,  not  having  the 
reality  before  him,  he  must  be  somewhat  more  than 
human  himself,  if  he  do  not  pile  together  a  mass  of 
clumsy  exaggerations,  and  draw  and  overdraw,  till 
neither  heaven  nor  earth  can  find  any  verisimilitude 
in  the  picture.' — This  unnatural  exaggeration,  into 
which  the  mythical  fancy  of  man,  iu  its  endeavor  to 
produce  a  superhuman  childhood  and  boyhood,  will 
inevitably  fall,  is  strikingly  exhibited  in  the  myth  of 
Hercules,  who,  while  yet  a  suckling  in  the  cradle, 
squeezed  two  monster  serpents  to  death  with  his 
tender  hands,  and  still  more  in  the  accounts  of  the 
apocryphal  Gospels,  on  the  wonderful  performances 
of  the  infant  Saviour.  These  apocryphal  Gospels  are 
related  to  the  canonical  Gospels  as  the  counterfeit  to 
the  genuine  coin,  or  as  a  revolting  caricature  to  the 
inimitable  original ;  but,  by  the  very  contrast,  they 
tend,  negatively,  to  corroborate  the  truth  of  the  evan 
gelical  history.  The  strange  contrast  has  been  frequent 
ly  urged,  especially  in  the  Strauss  controversy,  and 
used  as  an  argument  against  the  mythical  theory. 
While  the  evangelists  expressly  reserve  the  perform 
ance  of  miracles  to  the  age  of  maturity  and  public  life, 
and  observe  a  significant  silence  concerning  the  par 
ents  of  Jesus,  the  pseudo-evangelists  fill  the  infancy  and 


Osiander.  I  early  years  of  the  Saviour  and  His  mother  with  the 

["Of  the  boyhood  of  Jesus,  we  know  only  one  '  strangest  prodigies,  and  make  the  active  intercession  of 


fact,  recorded  by  Luke ;  but  it  is  in  perfect  keeping 


Mary  very  prominent  throughout.    According  to  their 


ith  the  peculiar  charm  of  His  childhood,  and  fore-  representation,  even  dumb  idols,  irrational  be:is's,  and 
fthadowa,  at  the  same  time,  the  glory  of  His  public  j  senseless  trees,  bow  in  adoration  before  the  infant  Je- 
fife,  as  one  uninterrupted  service  of  His  heavenly  j  sus,  on  his  journey  to  Egypt ;  and  after  His  return, 
Father.  When  twelve  years  old,  we  find  Him  in  the  |  when  yet  a  boy  of  five  or  seven  years,  lie  changes  balls 
temple,  in  the  midst  of  the  Jewish  doctors,  not  teach-  ]  of  clay  into  Hying  birds,  i'or  the  idle  amusement  of 
ing  and  offending  them,  as  in  the  apocryphal  Gospels,  His  playmates ;  strikes  terror  round  about  Him,  dries 


by  any  immodesty  or  forwardness,  but  hearing  and 
asking  questions,  thus  actually  learning  from  them, 


up  a  stream  of  water  by  a  mere  word,  transforms  Hid 
companions  into  goats,  raises  the  dead  to  life,  and 
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performs  nil  sorts  of  miraculous  cures,  through  a 
magical  influence  which  proceeds  from  the  very  water 
in  which  he  was  washed,  the  towels  which  he  used, 
ami  tin-  lied  on  which  he  slept.  Ilere  we  have  the 
JaNehuwl  and  absurdity  of  unnatural  fiction,  while 
*  Testament  presents  to  us  the  truth  and 
beauty  of  u  supernatural,  yet  most  real  history,  which 
shines  out  only  in  brighter  colors  by  the  contrast  of 
the  mythical  shadows."  (From  SCHAFK'S  Person  of 
Christ,  the  Miracle  of  History.  Boston,  1865,  p.  28 
ff.)--P.  S.| 

8.  The  first  words  which  drop  from  the  lips  of 
the  Word  made  flesh,  are  especially  important  in  a 
doctrinal  point  of  view.  They  are  the  childlike  and 
naive  expression  of  direct  and  infallible  self- conscious 
ness,  now  gradually  developing  into  higher  knowledge. 
This  is  the  moment  in  which  the  long-closed  and 
slowly-growing  bud  first  breaks  through  its  outer 
covering.  The  child  Jesus  excites  astonishment,  but 
shows  none,  except  at  the  fact  that  they  knew  not 
where  to  find  Him.  But  the  deep  mysteries  of  His 
nature  are  still  covered  with  a  garment  of  the  purest 
innocence.  The  temple  is  to  Him,  in  the  fullest 
sense,  the  dwelling-place  of  His  Father,  of  whom  He 
will  soon  declare,  that  "  God  in  a  Spirit."  His  ear, 
desirous  of  instruction,  is  seeking  answers  to  import 
ant  and  vital  questions  from  those  Rabbis,  against 
whose  perversions  of  Scripture  He  will  soon  denounce 
a  terrible  woe.  His  foot,  which  an  irresistible  yet 
inexplicable  attraction  draws  toward  the  temple, 
soon  submissively  follows  the  track  which  the  will  of 
His  parents  points  out.  We  feel  that  the  child  Jesus 
must  have  acted  thus,  and  could  not  have  acted  other 
wise. 

4.  But  this  passage  of  Christ's  early  history  is  of 
extreme  importance  for  other  reasons.     It  is  import 
ant  in  its  influence  on  the  present.     Hitherto  pious 
Jews  and  lowly  shepherds,  waiting  for  the  salvation 
of  Israel,  have  borne  testimony  to  the  intknt  Mes 
siah:  He  now  bears  testimony  to  Himself;  and  the 
whole  occurrence,  which  would  surely  be  impressed 
on  ths  mind  of  certain  doctors  of  Jerusalem,  was  a 
fresh  hint  to  the  whole  Jewish  nation,  to  give  a  be 
coming  reception  to  Him  who  would  shortly  appear 
among   them.     It  is  also  important  in  its   relation 
to  the  past.    A  seal  is  now  set  to  the  word  of  the 
angel,  "  He  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest " 
(Luke  i.  32).     The  consciousness  of  Jesus  is  aroused 
to  this  unique  relationship,  and  a  ray  now  gilds  the 
obscurity  of  Nazareth,  which  must  recall  to  Mary's 
mind  the  miracles  of  Bethlehem,  and  direct  her  hopes 
to  a  future  full  of  blessings.     Finally,  it  is  important 
as  a  sign  of  the  future:  if  ever  the  saying  of  a  child 
was  prophetic,  it  was  the  saying  of  Jesus  in  the  tem 
ple.     It  is  the  programme,  the  key-note,  of  the  whole 
future  earthly  and  heavenly  life  of  our  Lord.     His 
consciousness  of  divinity,  His  obedience,   His  self- 
denial,  His  speech,  as  never  man  spake,  all  are  here 
pi v.    .a  in  nuce,  soon  to  be  manifested  in  luce.     Luke 
ii.  40  is  the  germ  of  John  iv.  34 ;  viii.  29  ;  ix.  4  ;  and 
even  His  farewell  to  life,  John  xvii.  4,  naturally  refers 
to  this  beginning. 

5.  The  outer  life  of  Jesus,  during  the  next  eight 
een  vcars,  is  covered  with  a  veil  of  obscurity,  which 
liot  even  the  writers  of  the  apocryphal  Gospel."  have 
ventured  to  lift.     His  days  seem  to  have  been  quietly 

i-i  the  privacy  of  the  domestic  circle.  Even 
Nathanael,  who  lived"  at  Cana,  only  three  leagues  off 
from  Nazareth,  John  i.  46,  47,  ha  1  never  yet  heard 
anything  of  the  son  of  Joseph.  The  death  of  His 
tester-father  probably  happened  during  this  interval. 


Miracles  would  have  been  without  purpose  in  the  re 
tirement  of  home  ;  and  John  ii.  3  cannot  be  under 
stood  to  denote  that  any  had  yet  been  performed  bj 
him.  Mark  vi.  3  (according  to  the  true  reading,  I 
T^Krtef)  shows  decidedly  that  He  had  worked  at  II  ii 
father's  trade;  a  fact  supported  also  by  tiadition. 
See  JUSTINUS  M.,  Dialog,  cum  Tri/ph.  ch.  88.  ('040- 
pare  the  account  of  a  remarkable  statement  of 
Julian  the  Apostate,  in  Thcodoret,  H.  E.  iii.  23,  ana 
Sozomcn,  vi.  2.  The  family  of  Nazareth  seems  not  14 
have  lived  in  a  state  of  extreme  poverty,  but  still  les» 
in  the  possession  of  any  temporal  superfluity. 

6.  The  increase  of  Jesus  in  wisdom  during  this 
period  was,  —  (1.)  real.  Jesus  had  to  learn  from  tin 
words  of  others  what  as  yet  He  knew  not  ;  and  that 
was  entirely  unknown  to  Him  as  a  child,  which  He 
had  a  glimpse  of  as  a  boy,  conjectured  as  a  youth, 
and  first  clearly  perceived  as  a  man.  —  (2.)  Unchecked* 
In  attributing  to  the  Lord  Jesus  the  relative  imper 
fection  of  childhood,  we  must  carefully  avoid  imput 
ing  to  Him  \\\z  failings  of  childhood.  His  life  showed 
no  trace  of  childish  faults,  to  be  hereafter  conquered. 
The  words  of  John,  Matt.  iii.  14,  show,  on  the  con 
trary,  what  impression  was  made  by  His  moral  pu 
rity  when  thirty  years  of  age  ;  and  the  voice  from 
heaven,  vs.  17,  sets  the  seal  of  the  divine  approval 
on  the  now  completed  development  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  a  seal  which  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  would  only 
have  affixed  to  absolute  perfection.—  (3.)  It  waa 
effected  by  means.  We  may  exclude  from  the  means 
whereby  this  development  was  effected,  (a)  a  learned 
education  by  Jewish  doctors  (John  vii.  1  5)  ;  (6)  an 
Eastern,  Egyptian,  Greek,  or  Alexandrian  training, 
which  was  formerly  thought  of;  (c)  an  instruction  in 
the  principles  of  the  various  Jewish  sects,  viz.,  tin 
Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Essenes.  On  the  othei 
hand,  we  may  ascribe  more  or  less  influence  to  —  (a) 
His  training  by  the  pious  Mary,  and  the  godly  Joseph, 
in  the  ways  of  a  quiet  domestic  life  ;  (b)  to  the  natu 
ral  beauties  of  the  neighborhood  of  Nazareth  ;  *  (c)  to 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  He  un 
doubtedly  read,  understood,  and  delighted  in,  more 
than  any  other  child  ;  (d)  to  the  annual  journeys  to 
Jerusalem,  which  must  certainly  have  opened  His 
eyes  to  the  corruption  of  His  nation  and  its  leaders  ; 
and  (e)  above  all  to  prayerful  communion  with  His 
heavenly  Father.  But,  allowing  for  all  these,  we  are 
forced  to  recur  (/)  to  that  essential  singularity  in  the 
personality  of  the  Lord,  whereby,  with  such  compar 
atively  weak  and  disproportioned  means,  he  could  be 
come  actu,  what  He  had  been  from  His  birth  potentid. 
—  Lastly,  [4]  the  development  of  the  God-Man  waa 
normal,  inasmuch  as  it  holds  up  to  His  people  au 
example  of  what  they  must  more  and  more  approach 
unto,  in  fellowship  with  Himself,  growing  by  the 


*  [Tty.xAN,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his  Vie  dc  Jesus,  jrfves, 
from  personal  observation,  the  following  graphic  description 
of  tho  beauty  of  nature  around  Nazareth  :  "  Nazareth  was  a 
little  town,  situ-ited  in  a  fold  of  land  broadly  open  at  the 
summit  of  the  ja'oup  of  mountains  which  closes  on  the  north 
the  plain  of  E.-drulon.  The  population  is  now  from  three 
to  four  thousand,  and  it  cannot  have  varied  very  much.  .  .  . 
The  cuviri'ii-  ;  are  t  hannintr,  and  no  place  in  the  world  was 
so  well  adapted  to  clieams  of  absolute  happiness.  Even  in 
our  days,  X.i/..avth  is  u  delightful  sojourn,  the  only  place 
perhapa  in  Palestine  where  the  mul  f<  el.;  a  littie  iciievei  of 
the  burden  which  weighs  upon  it  in  the  iuid>t  of  til*  un 
equalled  desolittinii.  The  people  are  friendly  and  i;ood- 
uatmvd;  the  pmlc  us  are  fre.-ii  and  ciri  n.  .  .  "  The  beauty 
of  the  women  who  nalher  there  at  iiiiHit,  this  beauty  winch 
was  already  remarked  in  the  sixth  century,  and  11.  v.  huh 
wa<  seeii  the  tilt,  of  the  Virj-'in  Mary  (by  AntOniUI  M:irtyr, 

Iimnr.  So),  has  been  nirpriaingly  well  preserred.    It  is  tJie 
Syrian  type  in  all  its  languishing  grace."  —  1*.  S.J 


THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDING   TO   LUKE. 


faithful  use  of  every  means  of  grace,  from  "  little 
children  "  to  "  young  men,"  and  from  "  young  men  " 
to  "  fathers"  in  Christ :  2  Cor.  iii.  18  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  18. 
—On  the  whole  subject  of  the  human  development 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  compare  ATIIAXASIUS,  Oral.  III. 
contra  Arian.  ch.  51  (torn,  i.,  p.  475),  and  GREGORY 
I^ZIAXZEN,  Oratio  43  in  laud.  £asilii,  ch.  38.  See 
falso  the  excellent  remarks  of  ULLMANN,  Sinlcssness 
'of  Jesus  (p.  104  f.  of  the  5th  German  edition),  and 
those  of  MARTENSEX  in  his  Dogmatik  ii.,  p.  315. 
The  latter  well  observes,  that  "  we  see  in  this  narra 
tive,  not  only  that  the  consciousness  of  His  peculiar 
relation  to  His  Father  is  dawning  within  Him ;  but 
that  in  His  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  teachers  of  His 
nation,  not  merely  listening,  but  astonishing  them  by 
His  questions  and  answers,  we  may  also  perceive  the 
earliest  revelation  of  His  productive  relation  to  those 
around  Him  (discendo  docuit)." 

[P.  SCHAFF  (The  Person  of  Christ,  etc.,  1865,  p. 
34  ff.):  "  Jesus  grew  up  among  a  people  seldom  and 
only  contemptuously  named  by  the  ancient  classics, 
and  subjected  at  the  time  to  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  op 
pressor  ;  in  a  remote  and  conquered  province  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  in  the  darkest  district  of  Palestine ;  in 
a  little  country-town  of  proverbial  insignificance  ;  in 
poverty  and  manual  labor  ;  in  the  obscurity  of  a  car 
penter's  shop ;  far  away  from  universities,  academics, 
libraries,  and  literary  or  polished  society ;  without 
any  help,  as  far  as  we  know,  except  the  parental 
care,  the  daily  wonders  of  nature,  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures,  the  weekly  Sabbath  services  of  the  syna 
gogue  at  Nazareth  (Luke  iv.  16),  the  annual  festi 
vals  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  (Luke  ii.  42),  and  the 
secret  intercourse  of  His  soul  with  God,  His  heavenly 
Father.  These  are,  indeed,  the  great  educators  of 
the  mind  and  heart ;  the  book  of  nature  and  the 
book  of  revelation  are  filled  with  richer  and  more  im 
portant  lessons,  than  all  the  works  of  human  art  and 
learning.  But  they  were  accessible  alike  to  every 
Jew,  and  gave  no  advantage  to  Jesus  over  His  hum 
blest  neiglibor.  Hence  the  question  of  Nathaniel, 
"  What  good  can  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  "  Hence 
the  natural  surprise  of  the  Jews,  who  knew  all  His 
human  relations  and  antecedents.  "  How  knoweth 
this  man  letters  ?  "  they  asked,  when  they  heard 
Jesus  teach,  "having  never  learned  ?"  (John  vii.  15.) 
And  on  another  occasion,  when  He  taught  in  the  syn 
agogue,  "  Whence  has  this  man  this  wisdom  and 
these  mighty  works  ?  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's 
son  ?  is  not  His  mother  Mary  and  His  brethren 
(brothers)  James  and  Joses  and  Simon  and  Judas  ? 
And  His  sisters,  are  they  not  all  with  us  ?  Whence, 
then,  hath  this  man  all  these  things  ?  "  These  ques 
tions  are  unavoidable  and  unanswerable,  if  Christ  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  man.  For  each  effect  presupposes  a 
corresponding  cause.  .  .  Jesus  can  be  ranked  nei 
ther  with  the  school-trained  nor  with  the  self-trained 
or  self-made  men,  if  by  the  latter  we  understand,  as 
we  must,  those  who  without  the  regular  aid  of  living 
teachers,  yet  with  the  same  educational  means,  such  as 
books,  the  observation  of  men  and  things,  and  the  in 
tense  application  of  their  mental  faculties,  attained  to 
vigor  of  intellect  and  wealth  of  scholarship,  like  Shak- 
epeare,  Jacob  Boehm,  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  others. 
All  the  attempts  to  bring  Him  into  contact  with  Egyp 
tian  wisdom,  or  the  Esscuic  Thcosopliy,  or  other  sour 
ces  of  learning,  are  without  a  shadow  of  proof,  and  ex 
plain  nothing  after  all.  He  never  quotes  from  books 
except  the  Old  Testament,  He  never  refers  to  secular 
history,  poetry,  rhetoric,  mathematics,  astronomy, 
foreign  languages,  natural  sciences,  or  any  of  those 


branches  of  knowledge  which  make  up  human  learn 
ing  and  literature.  He  confined  himself  strictly  to 
religion.  But  from  that  centre  He  shed  light  over 
the  whole  world  of  man  and  nature.  In  this  depart- 
ment,  unlike  all  other  great  men,  even  the  prophets 
and  the  apostles,  He  was  absolutely  original  and  inde 
pendent.  He  taught  the  world  as  one  who  had  learned 
nothing  from  it  and  was  under  no  obligation  to  it. 
He  speaks  from  divine  intuition  as  one  who  not  oulj 
knows  the  truth,  but  who  is  the  truth,  and  with  an 
authority,  which  commands  absolute  submission,  or 
provokes  rebellion,  but  can  never  be  passed  by  with 
contempt  or  indifference.  His  character  and  life 
were  originated  and  sustained  in  spite  of  circumstan 
ces  with  which  no  earthly  force  could  have  con 
tended,  and  therefore  must  have  had  their  real  foun 
dation  in  a  force  which  was  preternatural  and  di 
vine."— P.  S.] 

7.  We  may  be  thankful  that  St.  Luke,  compared 
with  the  other  Evangelists,  has  communicated  to  ua 
so  much  of  the  early  history  of  our  Lord  ;  nor  less 
so,  that  he  has  told  us  so  little ;  as  this  very  reticence 
furnishes  a  proof  of  his  Jides  Mslorica,  checks  vain 
curiosity,  and  shows  us  how  infinitely  more  impoi  • 
tant  for  our  faith  is  the  history  of  His  ministry,  pas 
sion,  death,  and  glorification,  than  that  of  His  youth 
and  childhood. 


HCWILETICAL  AXD    PRACTICAL. 

The  first  Passover  of  Jesus:  1.  The  history;  2. 
the  significance  of  this  journey  for  Jesu?,  for  Hia 
parents,  for  Israel,  for  the  world. — The  first  appear 
ance  of  the  Messiah  in  the  sanctuary. — The  glory  of 
the  second  house  greater  than  that  of  the  first,  Hag, 
ii.  10.— The  first  Passover  of  Jesus  :  1.  Visited  with 
desire  ;  2.  celebrated  worthily ;  3.  left  obediently. — 
The  parents  and  the  child  united  before  the  Lord. — 
The  Son  of  Man  once  a  lost  son. — Seeking  for  Jesus : 
1.  The  anxiety  of  deprivation  ;  2.  the  joy  of  finding. 
— The  interchange  of  joy  and  sorrow  during  our 
earthly  pilgrimage. — Jesus  lost  in  the  hurry  and  bus 
tle  of  the  world,  but  found  again  in  the  temple. — 
Jesus  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  teachers  whom  He 
was  afterwards  to  oppose. — The  school  of  Rabbis  at 
Jerusalem,  a  model  for  parents  and  children. — Mary's 
astonishment  excited  by  Jesus,  comp.  vss.  18  and  33. 
— The  over-hasty  zeal  of  Mary,  and  the  heavenly 
tranquillity  of  Jesus. — God,  the  Father  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  in  a  sense  applicable  to  Him  alone. — 
The  Son  of  Man  aroused  to  the  consciousness  of  His 
being  the  God-Man. — To  be  about  His  Father's  busi 
ness,  the  vocation,  1.  of  Christ;  2.  of  the  Christian. 
— Even  the  first  recorded  saying  of  the  Lord  too 
deep  to  be  entirely  understood,  the  explanation  of  all 
His  deeds,  and  the  key  to  His  whole  life. — Christ's 
first  Passover  journey  :  1.  A  glimpse  into  the  history 
of  His  youth ;  2.  a  turning-point  in  the  history  of 
His  development ;  3.  a  turning-point  in  the  history 
of  salvation. — The  return  from  Jerusalem  to  Naza 
reth,  a  specimen  of  the  voluntary  self-denial  and 
obedience  of  Christ. — Jesus,  even  at  Nazareth,  about 
His  Father's  business. — The  contemplative  faith  of 
Mary,  1.  in  its  secret  conflict,  2.  in  its  final  triumpX 
— The  growth  in  secret,  both  in  wisdom  and  stature, 
from  the  imperfect  child  to  the  perfect  man,  of  Him 
who  was  the  Most  High  and  Most  Glorious. — The  in 
crease  in  grace. — He  who  finds  favor  with  God,  finds 
favor  also  with  man. — The  season  of  waiting. — Faith, 
fulness  in  little  things. — The  fifth  commandment  nol 
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destroyed  but  fulfilled  by  Jesus.— The  fear  of  the 
Lord  the  beginning  of  wisdom. — Increase  in  wisdom 
nn<l  ag<>,  the  work  of  grace;  favor,  the  crown  put 
iip')M  wisdom  and  age. — That  which  is  most  precious, 
though  ripening  in  the  world,  1.  was  then,  2.  is  now, 
8.  will  be  ever,  hidden  from  the  eye  of  the  world. 

SIARKE: — The  care  parents  should  have  for  their 
children. — To  public  worship  must  be  added  domes- 
lie  worship. —  QUESNEL  : — Jesus  is  more  often  lost  in 
time  of  prosperity  than  in  times  of  misfortune  and 
persecution. — HEDINGER  : — We  often,  from  erroneous 
judgment,  seek  Christ  among  our  kinsfolk  and  ac 
quaintance,  where  lie  is  not  to  be  found. — We  often 
have  to  seek  long  for  Jesus ;  and  this  is  our  best 
employment,  even  if  we  have  to  spend  more  than  one 
spiritual  day's  journey  upon  it. — Sorrow  for  the  loss 
of  Jesus,  a  reasonable  sorrow. — He  who  would  be  a 
teacher  of  others,  must  first  be  a  learner. — CIIAMKR  : 
— Christ  has  hallowed  instruction  by  question  and 
answer. — The  more  spiritual  gifts  any  one  has  re 
ceived,  the  more  careful  will  he  be  to  avoid  boasting. 
— Nova  Bibl.  Tub. : — Jesus  more  learned  than  His 
teachers  (Isa.  1.  4):  let  us  hear  Him. — Parents  trans 
gress  when  they  reprove  and  punish  their  children 
unseasonably  or  unreasonably,  Prov.  xx.  1-0  ;  xxii. 
6. — MAJUS  : — Children  may  instruct  their  parents,  if 
they  do  it  respectfully  and  modestly,  1  Sam.  xix.  4. — 
We  must  not  despise  what  we  do  not  understand. — 
OSIAXDKR  : — Christ  has,  by  His  obedience,  made 
satisfaction  for  the  disobedience  of  children  ;  while, 
by  His  example,  He  teaches  children  to  obey  their 
parents. — Faith  keeps  in  her  heart  even  what  she 
does  not  understand. — There  is  little  hope  of  chil 
dren  who  increase  in  age  and  stature  only,  and  de- 
"'•ease  hi  wisdom  and  favor. 


RECBXER  : — The  care  «f  man  is  not  sufficient  for 
children,  if  God  does  not  add  to  it  the  care  of  His 
angels. — Even  good  children  may  innocently  caust 
grief. — As  Jesus  grew  and  ripened  in  retirement, 
so  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  often  have  long  tc 
wait  before  God  calls  them  into  full  work. — Jesus 
commanding  respect  even  as  a  boy. — The  family  ol 
Jesus  a  model  for  Christian  families. — The  charms 
of  the  history  of  Jesus  for  the  young. 

STIER  : — The  holy  child  Jesus  and  our  children  (» 
continuous  contrast). — AKXDT: — 1.  The  tokens;  2. 
the  excitements  ;  3.  the  fruits  of  early  piety,  visible 
in  the  holy  child  Jesus. — The  early  history  of  Jesus : 
1.  Jesus  in  Nazareth  ;  2.  Jesus  of  Nazareth. — A  DBS 
AMORIE  v.  n.  HOEVKN  (preacher  in  Utrecht,  died 
1849):  1.  Behold  the  child  Jesus!  2.  Behold  in 
the  child  the  man  Jesus !  3.  Become  children  in 
Christ,  that  you  may  become  men  ! — GERDESSEN  : — 
The  appearance  of  Christ  in  the  sanctuary :  Ought 
He  not  to  be,  1.  about  His  Father's  business  ;  2.  in 
the  midst  of  the  teachers  ;  3.  according  to  the  usage 
of  the  feast ;  4.  sought  for  sorrowing  ;  and  5.  mani 
festing  a  childlike  disposition  ? — M.  G.  ALBRKCHT 
(died  1835) :  The  child  Jesus  is  often  lost  in  our  days, 
after  a  spiritual  manner. — GACPP: — The  Mediator 
between  God  and  man  discernible  in  Jesus,  even  in 
His  twelfth  year:  1.  In  the  holy  privacy  of  His  life 
in  God  ;  2.  in  the  consciousness  of  His  relation  to  the 
Father ;  3.  in  the  unmtermitted  occupation  of  Hia 
spirit  with  the  work  which  the  Father  had  given  Him 
to  do. — KAUTESBERG  : — Our  children  our  judges  :  1. 
What  this  means  ;  2.  how  this  happens ;  3.  10  what 
this  leads. — Finally,  an  excellent  sermon  by  ADOLPHK 
MONOD  (died  1856):  Jesus  enfant,  modele  des  enfant*. 
Paris,  1857. 


PART    SECOND. 

The  Beneficent  Activity  and  Holy  Behavior  of  the  Son  of  Man. 


FIRST    SECTION. 

TESTIMONY  BORNE  TO  MESSIAH. 
CHAPTER  III. 


A.  By  the  Preaching  and  Baptism  of  John.     Cn.'III.  1-22. 

1  Now,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Ctesar,  Pontius  Pilate  '>eing  gov- 
ernor  [procurator]   of  Judea,   and  Herod  being  tetrarch  of  Galilee,   and    his  brother 
Philip  tetrarch  of  Iturea  and  of  the  region  of  Trachonitis,  and  Lysanias  the1  tetrarch 

2  of  Abilene,  Annas  and  Caiaphas  being  the  high  priests,2  the  word  of  God  came  unto 

3  John,  the  son  of  Zacharias  [Zachariali],  in  the  wilderness.     And  he  came  into  all  the 
country  about  [the]  Jordan,  preaching  the  baptism  of  repentance  for  the  remission  of 

4  sins;  As  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  the  words  of  Esaias  [Isaiah]  the  prophet,  saying,1 
The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  Hia 

6  paths  straight.     Every  valley  shall  be  filled,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be 
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brought  low ;  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough  ways  shall  hi 

6  made  smooth ;  And  all  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God. 

7  Then  said  he  to  the  multitude  [multitudes,  o^Ajis]  that  came  forth  to  be  baptized  of 
[byj  him,  0  generation  [Brood]  of  vipers,  who  hath  warned  you  to  flee  from  the  wrath 

8  to  come?     Bring  forth  therefore  fruits  worthy  of  [meet  for]  repentance;  and  begin 
not  to  say  within  yourselves,  We  have  Abraham  to  [for]  our  father:  for  1  say  unto 

9  you,  That  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham      And  now 
also  the  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root  of  the  trees:  every  tree  therefore  which  bringeth  not 
forth  good  fruit  is  hewn  down,  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

10,  11  And  the  people  asked  him,  saying,  What  [then]  shall  we  do  then?  He  answereth 
and  saith  unto  them,  He  that  hath  two  coats,  let  him  impart  to  him  that  hath  none; 
and  he  that  hath  meat  [food],  let  him  do  likewise. 

12  Then  came  also  publicans  to  be  baptized,  and  said  unto  him,  Master,  what  shall  we 

13  do?      Arid  he   said  unto  them,  Exact  no   more   than  that  which   is   appointed  you 

14  And  the4  soldiers  likewise  demanded  of  him  [asked  him],  saying,  And  what  .shall  we 
do?     And  he  said  unto  them,  Do  violence  to  no  man  [one],  neither  accuse  any  falsely; 
and  be  content  with  your  wages. 

15  And  as  the  people  were  in  expectation,  and  all  men  mused   [all  were  reasoning, 
8iuAoyi£o/A£i/wv  Travrwv]  in  their  hearts  of  [concerning]  John,  whether  he  were  the  Christ, 

16  or  not;  John  answered,  saying  unto  them  all  [answered  them  all,  saying,  aTrcKpivaro  6 
'I.  aTrao-Lv  Aeytov],  1  indeed  baptize  you  with  water  [vSan]  ;  but  one  mightier  than  I 
cometh,  the  latchet  of  whose  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  unloose:  He  shall  baptize  you 

17  with  [in,  tV]  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire:   Whose  fan  is  in  His  hand,  and  He  will 
thoroughly  purge  His  [threshing-]  floor,  arid  will  gather  the  wheat  into  His  garner; 

18  but  the  chaff  He  will  burn  with  fire  unquenchable.     And  many  other  things,  in  his 
exhortation  [And  with  many  other  exhortations  he],  preached  he  unto  the  people. 

19  But  Herod  the   tetrarch,  being  reproved  by  him  for  Herodias  his  brother  Philip's 

20  [brother's]6  wife,  and  for  all  the  evils  which  Herod  had  done  [did,  orci'i/cre],  Added  yet 
this  above  all,  that  he  shut  up  John  in  prison. 

21  Now,  when  all  the  people  were  baptized,  it  came  to  pass,  that  Jesus  also  being  bap- 

22  tized,  and  praying,  the  heaven  was  opened,  And  the  Holy  Ghost  descended  in  a  bodily 
shape,  like  a  dove,  upon  Him ;  and  a  voice  came  from  heaven,  which  said,6  Thou  art 
My  beloved  Son ;  in  Thee  I  am  well  pleased. 

r1  Vs.  1. — The  article  the  should  be  omitted  as  ragnvernm-  and  the  preceding  ieirarch. 

*  Vs.  2. — Or  more  correctly,  according  to  the  oldest  reading:  Annasbeiiig  high-priest  and  Caiaphas,  e  JTI  apx-iep«'«>« 
*Avva  KOI  K...  for  which  the  text.  rec.  reads  en-'  apxifpeuv— a  manifest  correction  on  account  of  the  two  names.  On 
Annas  or  Ananus,  and  Joseph  or  Caiaphas,  his  son-in-law  and  successor  in  the  office  of  high-priest,  see  Matt.  xxvi.  3; 
John  xviii.  13;  Joseph.  Anliq.  xviii.  2,  2;  and  Exeg.  Notes. 

3  Vs.  4. — The  word  sayimj,  AeyovTOs,  is  unnecessary  and  should  be  omitted  on  the  authority  of  Codd.  Sin.,  B.,  I)., 
Ii.,  etc.,  and  the  modern  critical  editions.  It  was  inserted  from  Matt.  iii.  3. 

«  Vs.  14.— The  article  should  be  omitted  as  in  the  Greek. 

8  Vs.  19.— The  text.  rec.  inserts  fiom  Mark  vi.  17,  <l>iAi'u-ir ov  after  yvyaixos,  against  the  best  ancient  authorities,  in 
cluding  Cod.  Sin.  The  modern  critical  editions  omit  it. 

«  Vs.  22.— The  words  which  said,  \eyov<rav,  should  be  thrown  out  of  the  text,  according  to  Codd.  Sin.,  B.,  D.,  L.t 
Vulg.,  etc.  Insertion  from  Matt.  iii.  17.— P.  S.] 

the  time  when  he  governed  alone;  but  as  Luke  is 
here  speaking  of  r/7e,uori'a,  and  not  of  fjLovap\ia  or 
&aa-t\fia,  he  seems  to  include  the  two  preceding 
years,  in  which  Tiberius,  indeed,  possessed  a  power 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vs.  1.  In  the  fifteenth  year,  etc.— With  this 
chronologic.il  notice,  Luke  points  out,  as  his  prede 


no  way  inferior  to  that  of  Augustus. — (b)  Pontius 

cessors  had  omitted  doing,  the  exact  position  which  j  Pilate,  the  successor  of  Valerius  Gratus,  and  sixth 
the  sacred  narrative  occi]   ' 
of  universal   history, 
out,  as   briefly  as   possible 


occupies  on  the  wide  platform  I  governor  (procurator)  of  Judea,  possessed  this 
.  We  will  endeavor  to  point  dignity  for  ten  years  under  the  above-named  Empc- 
ossible,  what  may  be  deduced  ror,  viz.,  from  779-789  A.U.C.,  until  he  was  depiivcd 


from  his  indication  concerning  the  precise  period  of 
the  public  appearing  of  John  and  of  Jesus. — (a) 
The  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Caesar  is  easily  ascertained.  Augustus  died  A.U.C. 
767,  which,  taking  this  event  as  the  terminus  a  quo, 
gives  the  year  782.  It  seems,  however,  probable, 
that  our  computation  must  be  made  from  the  time 
when  Tiberius  was  associated  with  Augustus  in  the 
government  of  the  Empire,  two  years  earlier,  which 
«rould  give  us  the  year  780.  The  reigning  years  of  a 
Roman  emperor  were,  indeed,  commonly  dated  from 


of  his  office  in  consequence  of  the  accusations  of  thi 
jews. — (c)  Herod  (Antipas)  became  tetrarch  of 
Galilee  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Herod  the 
Great,  750,  and  continued  in  his  government  till  his 
deposition  in  792.— (d)  His  brother  Philip  re 
ceived,  contemporaneously  with  himself,  the  tctrarchy 
of  Iturea  and  Trachonitis,  and  remained  in  this1 
post  till  his  death  in  786.  According  to  Joscphua 
(Ant.  Jud.  xvii.  8,  1),  his  jurisdiction  extended  abu 
over  Batanaea  and  Auranitis,  while  his  brother  also 
governed  Peraa. — (e)  Lysanias,  tetrarch  of  Abi- 
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5;, 


lene,  was  not  the  ruler  from  Chalcis,  between  Leba 
non  and  Anti-Lebanon,  who  was  put  to  death,  four 
and  twenty  years  before  Christ,  by  Antony,  at  the 
ii:-;i_;it:oii  of  Cleopatra,*  but  may  have  been  a 
sec  ;ud  Lysanias,  whom  Josephus  passes  over  in 
silence,  as"  less  celebrated  than  the  former.  It  will 
not  seem  improbable  to  any,  that  two  princes  of  the 
pame  name  should  have  ruled  over  the  same  district, 
during  the  course  of  so  many  years. — And  lastly,  (/) 
with  regard  to  the  high-priests,  Annas  and 
Caiaphas.  For  remarks  concerning  the  latter,  see 
LANGK  on  Matt.  xxvi.  3  [vol.  i.  p.  460] ;  the  former 
had  been  ma  le  high-priest  by  Cyrcnius,  but  deposed 
seven  years  after  by  Vitellius.  He  was  succeeded  by 
three  others,  and  lastly  by  Caiaphas.  That  he 
ehould  have  continued,  after  his  deposition,  to  bear 
the  name  of  high-priest  in  the  sacred  history,  seems 
owing  to  the  influence  he  still  possessed, — an  influ 
ence  originating  in  his  own  character,  strengthened 
by  his  relationship  to  Caiaphas,  and  always  employed 
in  opposition  to  Christianity.  He  is  even  always 
mentioned  first,  either  on  account  of  his  age,  or  be 
cause  he  first  bore  the  office  of  high-priest,  or  per 
haps  because  he  exercised  the  office  alternately  with 
Caiaphas. |  See,  with  respect  to  this  latter  supposi 
tion,  HUG,  Elnl.in's  N.  T.  ii.  p.  218,  and  FRIEDLIEB, 
Archiiologie  der  Leideimgeschichte.  We  shall  not  be 
mistaken  if,  using  this  notice  of  Luke  as  a  founda 
tion,  we  reckon  the  date  of  John's  ministry  to  have 
been  the  year  780,  and  that  of  our  Lord's  birth, 
thirty  years  earlier,  viz.,  750,  or  about  four  years  be 
fore  the  usual  Christian  era. — Compare  the  exact, 
and,  in  our  estimation,  not  yet  superseded,  calcula 
tions  of  WIESEI.ER,  in  his  Chronological  Synopsis^ 

Vs.  2.  The  word  of  God  came. — We  can  see 
0  reason  for  supposing  (with  Wicseler)  that  this 
refers,  not  to  the  first  preaching,  but  to  some  later 
appearance,  of  the  Baptist,  which  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  imprisonment.  The  solemnity  of  this 
introduction  leads  us  rather  to  conclude,  that  the 
Evangelist  intends  to  point  out  the  time  when  John 
began  to  exchange  his  solitary  life  in  the  wilderness 
for  one  of  public  activity.  And  this  circumstantial 
chronology  is  the  more  suitable,  since  the  eras  of 
John  and  of  Jesus  are  inseparable ;  the  baptism  of 
the  King  of  the  heavenly  kingdom  following  the  pub 
lic  appearing  of  the  forerunner,  and  taking  place  in 
the  same  year. 

Unto  John,  the  son  of  Zachariah — Sec  Luke 
L  5,  etc. — In  the  wilderness. — The  locality  is  thus 
indefinitely  mentioned  by  Luke,  while  the  sphere  of 
his  activity  is  only  generally  stated  as  extending  tls 
JTUTOI/  TTJI>  TTfpix^P0"  ri>"  'lop$.  For  Thcophilus, 
who  lived  io  far  from  the  scene  of  the  sacred  histo 
ry,  a  more  exact  indication  was  unnecessary.  Com- 
pai3,  however,  John  i.  28  ;  iii.  23,  and  the  remaiks 
on  Matt.  iii.  1  [vol.  i.  p.  68]. 

Vs.  4.  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder 
ness,  etc. — There  is  no  reason  for  so  closely  uniting 

»  [Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  4,  1 ;  six.  5,  1 ;  xx.  7,  1 ;  De  Mlo 
Jud.  i.  13,  1 ;  ii.  11,  5 ;  Cass.  l)io,  49,  32.  Meyer  concludes 
against  Straus  that  the  statement  of  Luke  is  confirmed 
rather  than  refuted  by  Josephus.— P.  S.] 

!  [WoauswouTii  in  Inc.:  "  St.  Luke,  in  iv  spirit  of  reve 
rence  t't.r  the  MOnd  dlliee—  instituted  l>y  God  Himself— of 
th3  Hi-h-1'iiesthnod,  whioh  was  hereditary  and  fur  Iff,; 
does  not  acknowledge  that  the  Ilijrh-l'riest  could  lie  Inntfit'- 
ly  made  and  unmade  by  the  civil  power.  lie  .still  calls 
Annas  the  /{i'i/li-l'rif.sr,  and  yet,  since  Caiaphas  was  ,!•  J\u-'n 
High-Prie>t.  and  was  commonly  reputed  so  i'i  tie,  he  adds 
bis  name  in  the  second  place  to  that  of  Anna*."— - 1'.  S.] 

t  [Comp.  also  the  careful  essay  of  ANUUKWS  on  the  date 
Of  Christ's  birth,  m  his  Liftqfoitr  Lord,  pp.  l-i2.-l\  S.J 


these  words,  as  to  make  them  designate  the  voice  of 
John,  as  a  vox  clamanlis  in  deserto.  The  word 
-'3"iE2  (Isa.  xl.  3)  does  not  belong  to  the  preceding 
X^.Tp  bl'p  ?  but  to  the  immediately  following,  prce. 
parate  viam  Domini.  The  parallelism  exacts  that 
we  should  translate,  Prepare  ye  in  the  wilderuest  the 
way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the  dcxcrt  a  high- 
way  for  our  God,  Isa.  xl.  3.  The  voice  of  the  caller 
is  the  same  mentioned  in  vcr.  8.  Luke  gives  thia 
prophetic  passage  more  correctly,  and  more  closely 
follows  the  Septuagint,  than  the  other  Synoptista, 
especially  in  the  closing  phrase,  o^erat  -irnaa.  trap!, 

K.T.\. 

Vs.  5.  Every  valley,  etc.— That  the  whole  of 
this  passage,  from  Isaiah,  is  figurative  language,  de 
rived  from  the  march  of  a  monarch,  preceded  by  his 
herald,  scarcely  needs  mentioning.  The  particular, 
however,  which  must  not  be  overlooked  is,  that  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  xl.  (Luke  knows  nothing  yet  of  a 
second  Isaiah),  though  it  has  a  real,  has  no  direct  or 
exclusive  reference  to  John  the  Baptist.  A  manifes 
tation  of  the  glory  of  God  is  announced,  which,  be 
ginning  with  the  return  from  Babylon,  is  beheld  in 
incomparable  splendor  at  the  coming  of  Christ,  and 
since  goes  on  in  growing  fulfilment,  but  is  not  com 
pleted  till  the  last  day.  Every  prophet  of  the  Old 
Testament  going  before  the  face  of  Jehovah,  was  a 
type  of  John  the  Baptist,  who  was  to  announce  the 
advent  of  the  God-Man;  and  John  again  was  the 
type  of  every  apostle,  preacher,  or  missionary,  who 
causes  "the  voice  of  one  crying"  to  be  heard,  before 
the  King  Himself  can  appear.  This  voice  began  to 
sound  when  Isaiah  first  perceived  and  interpreted  it ; 
it  was  heard  with  unusual  power  through  John's  in 
strumentality  ;  it  will  not  be  silent  till  the  lust  trum 
pet  shall  be  heard. 

Vs.  7.  To  the  multitudes — Brood  of  Vipers! 
— This  mode  of  address  might  seem  strange  to  us, 
without  the  more  detailed  account  of  St.  Matthew,  who 
informs  us  (ch.  ill  7),  that  the  people,  addressed  in 
this  discouraging  manner,  were  by  no  means  anxious 
inquirers  after  salvation,  but  rather  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees,  or  at  least  such  as  were  infected  by  their  per 
nicious  leaven.  Among  this  multitude  must  then  be 
reckoned  the  crowds  attracted  to  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan  by  idle  curiosity,  if  by  no  worse  motive,  whom 
the  penetrating  glance  of  John  appreciates  at  their 
proper  value.  John,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan, 
appears,  as  Jesus  did  afterward,  with  the  fan  in  his 
hand ;  and  before  we  accuse  him  of  harshness,  we 
should  do  well  to  remember,  first,  that  love  itself  can 
be  severe,  and  that  the  meek  Saviour  Himself  wad 
inexorably  so,  toward  hypocrites ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  judgment  here  announced  was  not  inevita 
ble,  but  only  impending  over  obstinate  impenitence, 
while  John  earnestly  desires  that  they  may  yet  es 
cape  it,  and  points  out  the  way  of  safety.  By  the 
terms,  "  serpents,"  "  brood  of  vipers,"  the  diaboli 
cal  nature  of  hypocrisy  is  pointed  out.  Comp.  3 
Cor.  xi.  14 ;  Rev.  xx. — Who  hath  warned  you? — 
in  other  words,  who  hath  taught  you,  and  how  came 
you  to  think  that,  while  you  remain  as  you  are,  and 
without  an  inward  change  of  mind,  you  can  escape 
the  wrath  to  come,  by  compliance  with  an  outward 
sign  alone  ?  The  last  of  the  Old  Testament  prophets 
had  also  spoken  of  the  judgment  to  be  executed  by 
the  Messiah  (Mai.  iv.  5,  6) ;  but  the  Jews  pacified 
tliein^elvi'S  with  the  idea,  that  this  threat  applied  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  not  to  themselves. 

V&.  8.  Bring  forth  therefore  fruits  worthy 
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of  repentance. — These  are  the  tpya.  mentioned 
Acts  xxvi.  20,  and  detailed  in  the  same  connection, 
ver.  11.  John  requires  these,  because  without  them 
they  could  not  possibly  escape  the  wrath  to  come 
Vo5,>). 

And  begin  not,  etc. — Descent  from  Abraham, 
the  national  boast  of  the  Jews,  had  now  a  higher  im 
portance  in  their  eyes,  because  they  believed  that 
this,  though  standing  alone,  would  give  them  a  right 
to  share  in  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah.  This  idea 
was,  as  it  were,  the  shield  under  which  they  sought 
to  shelter  themselves  from  the  sharp  arrows  of  the 
preaching  of  repentance,  and  which  John  thus  snatches 
from  them.— Of  these  stones.— He  points  to  the 
atones  of  the  wilderness,  with  reference  too,  perhaps, 
to  the  creation,  when  God  made  man  of  the  dust  of 
the  earth.  The  notion,  that  the  call  of  the  heathen 
was  now  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Baptist,  is  at  least 
unproved ;  nor  is  there  in  his  preaching  any  reference 
to  this  event. 

Vs.  9.  The  Axe  is  laid.— There  is,  in  these 
words,  a  passing  on  from  the  notion  of  the  possibility, 
to  that  of  the  certainty,  of  the  wrath  to  come.  The 
axe  laid,  not  near  to  the  unfruitful  branches,  but  to 
the  very  roots,  points  to  the  judgment  of  extermina 
tion  about  to  break  forth  on  the  impenitent. — Every 
tree,  etc. — A  fruitless  fig-tree  was  afterward  made, 
by  our  Lord,  the  representative  of  the  whole  Jewish 
nation  (Luke  xiii.  6);  but  here  each  tree,  about  to 
be  hewn  down,  denotes  an  impenitent  individual,  re 
ceiving  his  sentence.  John  at  least  does  not  teach 

an  a7ro/fara(/Ta<TU  irdi'Twi/. 

Vs.  10.   And  the   people   asked   him.— The 

question  of  perplexed  penitents  ;  not  unlike  that  put 
to  Peter,  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  Acts  ii.  37.  The 
answer  is  given  entirely  in  the  Old  Testament  fashion, 
and  from  a  legal  point  of  view,  without  any  mention 
of  the  higher  requisites  of  faith  and  love ;  and  is  re 
markable,  as  showing  how  thoroughly  practical,  tem 
perate,  and  even  comparatively  rigorous,  was  the 
morality  of  the  preacher  of  repentance.  A  man  who 
made  the  duties  of  mercy  and  justice,  of  brotherly 
love  and  fidelity  in  daily  intercourse,  so  prominent, 
could  scarcely  be  an  enthusiast.  Luke  is  the  only 
Evangelist  who  has  communicated,  from  some  un 
known  source,  these  special  features  of  the  Baptist's 
teaching.  His  whole  answer  shows  with  what  pene 
tration  he  had,  even  in  his  secluded  life,  observed  the 
chief  defects  of  each  different  class.  He  who  would 
influence  men,  must  not  live  so  severed  from  them, 
that  he  ceases  to  know  and  understand  them. 

Vs.  11.  He  that  hath  two  coats,  etc.— They 
.are  not  required  to  leave  their  several  callings,  but 
to  sacrifice  their  selfishness  while  remaining  in  them. 
Oomp.  Isa.  Iviii.  3-6  ;  Dan.  iv.  «4. 

Vs.  13.  Exact  no  more,  etc.— The  covetousness 
and  selfishness  of  the  publicans,  the  "immodettia 
publicanoruni"  had  become  proverbial ;  John  pro 
nounces  an  irrevocable  veto  against  their  exac 
tions. 

Vs.  14.  Soldiers. — It  is  uncertain  whether  these 
soldiers  were  used  for  purposes  of  police  (Ewald),  or 
whether  they  belonged  to  some  foreign  legion  em 
ployed  by  Herod  in  his  wars  (Michaelis).  At  all 
events,  tliey  were  men  actually  employed  in  military 
•crvice,  and  were  perhaps,  by  their  question,  kindred 
Bphit3  to  the  pious  centurion  Cornelius  (Acts  x.) — 
Aiafftitiv,  to  extort  by  fear,  to  lay  under  contribution. 
2i  K«<pa.vT*:~iv,  to  play  the  spy,  thence  to  slander,  to  do 
injustice  (to  cheat).  How  much  opportunity  the 
military  service  afforded  for  such  practices,  and  how 


much  the  hardships  of  the  times  were  thereby  en 
hanced  to  many,  needs  no  explanation. 

[John  did  not  say  to  the  soldiers :  Throw  awaj 
your  arms  and  desert  your  colors ;  but :  Do  not  abuse 
your  power.  His  exhortation  plainly  implies  the 
lawfulness  of  the  military  profession,  and  consequent* 
ly  the  right  of  war  under  certain  circumstances. 
Aggressive  wars,  it  is  true,  are  always  wiong,  but 
defensive  wars  against  foreign  invasion  and  domestic 
rebellion  are  justifiable.  War  is  always  a  dread  ca 
lamity,  but  in  the  present  state  of  society,  it  is  often 
an  unavoidable  necessity,  and  the  only  means  of  de 
fending  the  rights,  the  honor,  and  the  very  existence 
of  a  nation,  and  may  thus  prevent  still  greater  evil. 
It  is  a  destroyer  and  barbarizer,  but  in  the  overruling 
providence  of  God  it  may  become  a  civilizer  and  even 
a  Chrtotianizer.— P.  S.] 

Vs.  15.  Whether  he  were  the  Christ.— A 
surprising  proof  of  the  deep  impression  made,  by  the 
moral  strictness  of  the  Baptist,  upon  the  susceptible 
mind  of  the  multitude.  There  was  some  foundation 
of  truth  in  this  delusion,  since,  by  means  of  John, 
Christ  Himself,  thougli  invisibly,  was  standing  at  the 
door  and  knocking.  The  moral  greatness  of  John  is 
shown  in  the  fact,  that  he  made  no  use  of  this  delu 
sion  of  the  people,  but  hastened  to  withdraw  within 
those  limits  which  they  would  almost  have  compelled 
him  to  pass.  Similar  conduct  was  shown  by  Paul 
and  Barnabas,  Acts  xiv.  15. 

Vs.  1C.  John  answered  them  all,  saying. — • 
And  if  we  also  read  that,  on  an  entirely  distinct  occa 
sion,  he  gave  the  same  answer  to  a  small  section  of 
the  Sanhedrin  (John  i.  25),  we  are  by  no  means  forced 
to  the  conclusion,  that  one  Evangelist  contradicts  the 
other,  but  rather  that  John  repeated  this  saying  at 
different  times ;  a  saying  whose  purport  was  so  im 
portant,  and  whose  form  was  figurative  language  so 
entirely  in  the  spirit  and  after  the  heart  of  the  Bap 
tist,  that,  having  once  uttered  it,  he  could  not  have 
expressed  himself  more  powerfully  and  naturally 
with  respect  to  this  vital  question. 

Vs.  16.  One  mightier  than  I.— A  geneial  ex 
pression  for  what  he  elsewhere  declares  in  a  more 
definite  manner,  e.  g.,  John  i.  30.  The  greater  might 
of  the  Messiah  is  here  made,  by  the  context,  to  con 
sist  especially  in  the  fact,  that  His  baptism  can  effect 
what  John's  baptism  is  powerless  to  produce.  Con 
sequently,  He  more  deserves  the  reverence  and  atten 
tion  of  the  people,  while  His  forerunner  deems  him 
self  unworthy  to  perform  the  most  menial  office  for 
Him. 

He  shall  baptize  you  with  [better  in]  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  with  fire. — He  will,  so  to  speak, 
wholly  immerse  you  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  the 
fire.*  The  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  which  produces  re- 

*[The  difference  between  ftamiftiv  vSan  without  iv, 
and  ftavTifeiv  i  v  irvtv^an  iyita  xai  nvpi,  .should  be  noticed 
in  the  translation  by  with  in  the  former  and  in  in  the  latter 
case  :  the  instrumental  dative  signifies  the  clement  ////  which, 
the  preposition  ei/  the  locality  or  clement  in  which  (he  bap 
tism  is  performed.  Matthew,  however,  in  the  parallel  pas 
sage,  iii.  11,  12,  uses  iv  in  both  cuscs,  while  in  Mark  i.  ? 
there  is  a  difference  of  reading ;  some  authorities  have  iv  be 
fore  v&ari.  and  irvevnaTt,  others  omit  it  before  both,  still 
others  (as  Cod.  Sin.)  read  V&OLTI  and  iv  -nvfv^ini..  I  prefer 
the  latter  as  being  more  consistent  with  Scripture  iisi^c, 
comp.  Luke  iii.  16;  John  i.  33;  Acts  i.  5;  xi.  16,  us  well  as 
with  the  nature  of  the  case.  Water  may  be  regarded  both 
as  the  element  in  which,  and  as  the  element  by  which  bap 
tism  is  performed,  and  hence  may  or  may  not  be  connected 
with  iv,  but  the  Holy  Spirit  could  nut  properly  be  conceived 
as  the  mere  instrument  of  an  act,  and  hence  should  in  every 
!  case  be  construed  with  the  local  preposition  i  v  . — As  regard* 
I  the  bearing  of  the  phrase  to  baptize  in  the  Holy  Ghoti,  on  tht 
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newal,  is  contrasted  with  the  baptism  of  water,  which 
can  only  represent  it.  The  baptism  of  fire  is  ap 
pointed  for  the  unconverted,  as  that  of  the  Hol> 
Spirit  for  believers.*  As  Simeon  had  announcec 
that  Christ  was  set  for  the  fall  of  some  and  rising  ol 
others,  so  does  John  here  describe  Him  as  coming 
with  a  twofold  baptism.  Some  are  renovated  by  Hi 
baptism,  others  buried  in  the  fiery  baptism  of  final 
judgment. 

Vs.  17.  Whose  fan,  etc.— Sec  Matt.  iii.  12  [vol 
i.  p.  72.]  The  same  figure  occurs  also  Jer.  xv.  7, 
and  Luke  xxii.  31 ;  while  the  internal  connection  be 
tween  the  Krpvyfj.a  of  John  and  that  of  Malachi  iv.  1 
is  self-evident. 

Vs.  18.  He  preached  the  Gospel  unto  the 
people. — The  announcement  of  the  most  fearful 
judgments  belongs,  then,  no  less  than  that  of  an 
abundant  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  to  that  work  of  evan 
gelization  which  the  Baptist  had  commenced.  A  sig 
nificant  hinl  to  those  who  consider  a  representation 
of  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  fundamentally  incom 
patible  with  the  full  and  free  preaching  of  the  Gos 
pel. 

Vs.  19.  But  Herod. — The  first  appearance  upon 
the  scene,  of  the  tetrarch,  who  is  hereafter  to  play  so 
terrible  a  part  in  the  Baptist's  history.  He  was  the 
son  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  of  Malthace,  a  Samari 
tan.  He  married  first  the  daughter  of  King  Aretas, 
but  afterwards  entered  into  an  adulterous  connection 
with  his  brother  Philip's  wife.  The  account  here 
given  by  Luke  should  be  specially  compared  with 
that  of  Mark  (ch.  vS.  17-20).  Mark  tells  us  that  this 
punishment  did  not  hinder  Herod  from  esteeming 
John  in  a  certain  sense;  Luke,  that  he  had  not 
brought  it  upon  himself  by  reproving  this  crime 
alone,  but  also  all  the  evils  that  Herod  did. 
There  can  be  no  ground  for  doubting  (with  Meyer)  the 
historical  character  of  a  narrative  so  psychologically 
probable.  He  who  is  in  any  measure  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  tetrarch,  will  not  doubt  that 
u  preacher  of  repentance  would  find  material  enough 
for  reproving  him  concerning  vo^pd.  That  these 
reached  their  climax  in  the  imprisonment  and  execu 
tion  of  John,  was  a  conviction  which  Luke  undoubt 
edly  shared  with  all  Christian  antiquity,  and  which 
needs  no  justification. 

Vs.  20.  That  he  shut  up  John  in  prison — It 
is  not  impossible  that  he  allowed  him  less  and  less 
liberty  in  the  prison  to  which  he  had  been  condemn 
ed,  and  at  length  cut  off  all  access  to  him.  The 
whole  of  Luke's  account  of  John  is  summary,  and 
written  without  regard  to  chronology :  he  here  collects 
all  that  he  has  to  say  concerning  the  forerunner,  that 
he  may  confine  himself  for  the  future  to  the  history 


immersion  controversy,  it  is  hardly  f;iir  to  press  it  one  way  or 
the  other,  since  in  this  case  the  term  is  evidently  used  figura 
tively,  though,  of  course,  with  reference  to  the  sacred  rite. 
It  rnunns  to  be  overwhelmed  or  richly  furnished  with  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Dr.  van  Oosterzce.  like  Dr.  Lange  and  most 
of  the  German  commentators,  adheres  to  the  original  and 
prevailing  usigc  of  Baitri^ui ;  hut  they  do  not  intend  to  deny 
the  wider  Hellenistic  use  of  the  term,  much  less  to  convey 
the  idea  that  immersion  is  the  only  proper  mode  of  l>;ij>;i-ni, 
the  effect  and  validity  of  which  does  not  depend  cither  on 
the  quantity  or  quality  of  water,  or  the  mode  of  its  applica 
tion,  but  upon  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  accompanying 
the  water  and  the  administration  of  the  rite  in  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  and  with  the  intention  to  baptize.  Comp. 
on  Oik  controversy  the  lengthy  rein  irks  in  my  History  nf 
the  Apostolic  Church,  §  142,  p.  —  (of  the  English  edition).— 
P.  S.j 

*  [So  also  T)r.  Lange.  Comp.  my  annotation  on  Matt.  iii. 
II,  rol.  i.  p.  72,  in  dissent  from  this  reference  of  the  baptism 
of  fire  tc  Uie  tiivil  judgment.— P.  8.] 


of  Jesus  alone  ;  the  narrative  of  the  baptism  forming 
the  point  of  transition. 

Vs.  21.  It  came  to  pass,  etc. — The  necessity  ol 
comparing  together  the  accounts  of  the  dilleren* 
Evangelists,  in  order  to  obtain  an  exact  description 
of  the  chief  events  of  the  Gospel  history,  is  here  very 
apparent.  Not  one  Evangelist  communicates  a  com- 
plete  account  of  what  happened  at  our  Lord's  bap 
tism  ;  and  it  is  only  by  collating  their  several  con 
tributions,  that  we  obtain  a  complete  view  of  th 
occurrence.  Matthew  gives  us  the  most  copious  ac 
count,  and  also  the  dialogue  which  took  place  between 
the  Baptist  and  the  Saviour ;  Mark,  according  to  hia 
usual  custom,  narrates  very  concisely,  but  with  the 
addition  of  some  fresh  and  graphic  incident, — here 
the  opening  of  the  heavens  (irxi&ufvuvs  rovs  ovp.): 
John  depicts  the  subjective  side  of  this  event,  in  ita 
high  significance  to  our  Lord's  forerunner :  Luke  pre 
supposes  an  acquaintance  with  the  occurrence, through 
the  apostolic  K-npvy,ua,  and  touches  upon  it  for  the 
sake  of  completeness,  and  especially  to  render  con 
spicuous  the  testimony  borne  by  the  Father  to  the 
Son  on  this  occasion.  In  this  condition  of  things,  it 
is  unfairness  itself  to  understand  our  Evangelist's  ex 
pressions,  which  certainly  were  never  penned  with 
diplomatic  exactness,  so  ad  liter  am  as  to  cause  an 
irreconcilable  discrepancy  between  himself  and  hia 
fellow-witnesses.  Plainly,  the  words,  that  Jesus  was 
baptized  when  all  the  people  were  baptized, 
do  not  necessarily  imply,  that  both  the  baptism  of 
the  Lord  and  the  opening  of  the  heavens  happened 
in  the  presence  of  a  numerous  multitude, — such  a 
publicity  would  have  been  a  violation  of  both  human 
and  divine  decorum, — but  only,  that,  at  the  period 
when  the  greatest  number  of  baptisms  was  taking 
place,  the  baptism  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  took  place 
(and  naturally  in  private)  among  others.  The  object 
of  Luke  is,  not  to  narrate  the  baptism  for  its  own 
sake,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  heavenly  authentication 
which  the  Lord  then  received. 

Vs.  21.  Jesus  also  being  baptized,  and  pray 
ing. — It  is  one  of  the  singularia  Lucte,  that  he  often 
mentions  that  Jesus  prayed,  even  when  the  other 
Evangelists  make  no  mention  of  the  circumstance; 
as,  for  example,  on  the  night  preceding  the  choosing 
of  His  Apostles  (Luke  vi.  12.)  By  uniting  the  ac 
counts  of  all  the  Evangelists,  with  reference  to  our 
Lord's  practice  of  private  prayer,  we  find  that  He, 
vho  always  lived  in  uninterrupted  communion  with 
,he  Father,  specially  and  emphatically  hallowed 
every  turning-point  of  his  earthly  career — His  bap- 
ism,  choice  of  Apostles,  renunciation  of  a  throne 
John  vi.  15),  transfiguration,  and  his  journey  towards 
lis  last  sufferings — by  solitary  prayer.  Those  who 
accept  the  view  that  the  Evangelist  describes  a  pub 
ic  baptism,  must  surely  have  lost  sight  of  his  account 
of  this  act  of  prayer.  Or  did  He  then  so  pray  publice, 
:hat  the  heavens  were  opened,  a  sort  of  show-prayer 
n  fact  ?  As  well  might  we  infer  from  Luke's  words, 
iterally  interpreted,  the  incongruity,  that  He  was 
baptized  with  all  the  people,  in  massa,  and  at  the  ' 
5ume  time. 

Vs.  21.  The  heaven  was  opened. — The  ob- 
cctive  character  of  the  narrative  is  remarkable.  Ac 
cording  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  it  is  Jesus  who  sees 
icaven  opened,  and  for  whose  sake  this  occurrence 
akes  place.  John  expressly  states,  that  the  ray  fell 
upon  the  mind  of  the  Baptist ;  while  Luke  relates 
he  event  as  though  uncaused  by  the  subjectivity  of 
my,  and  in  this  respect  satisfies  the  higher  require- 
nents  of  historic  narrative. 
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Vs.  22.  In  a  bodily  shape,  like  a  dove.— The 
mention  of  the  dove  by  all  the  four  Evangelists,  plain 
ly  shows,  that  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  was  usually 
compared,  by  the  Baptist  who  saw  it,  and  afterwards 
by  those  who  related  it,  to  the  descent  of  a  dove.  It 
is,  however,  by  no  means  necessary  to  infer,  from  the 
irunaiKov  flSos  of  Luke,  the  actual  form  of  a  dove. 
Luke  does  not  say,  (rcouaTiKiu  e<5fi  irfpiarepas,  but 
«j  ireptarfpa.!/.  By  supposing  a  ray  of  light  to  have 
escended  from  the  opened  heaven,  gently,  swiftly, 
nd  evenly,  like  the  downward  flight  of  a  dove,  and 
to  have  shone  around  the  head  of  the  praying  Saviour 
for  some  space  of  time,  we  escape  many  difficulties, 
and  obtain  a  representation  beautiful  in  itself,  and 
becoming  the  divine  majesty.  It  is  by  no  means 
proved,  that  the  dove  was,  in  the  days  of  Jesus,  re 
garded  by  the  Jews  as  an  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  very  shy  nature  of  the  dove  renders  it  difficult  to 
conceive  its  descending  from  heaven,  and  abiding  on 
a  newly  baptized  person,  even  in  a  vision.  And  if 
ancient  Christian  art,  exchanging  the  figure  for  the 
fact,  constantly  introduced  a  visible  dove  into  every 
representation  of  the  baptism,  it  is  only  probable  that 
this  unsesthetic  treatment  was  the  result  of  an  exe- 
getical  error.  Our  view  also  will  satisfactorily  ex 
plain  why  Justin  Martyr  (Dial,  cum  Tri/ph.  c.  88), 
as  well  as  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  (Epiphanius, 
ffceres.  xxx.  13),  mentions  a  vivid  ray  of  light  as 
suddenly  surrounding  the  banks  of  Jordan.  By  a 
very  natural  symbolism,  light  was  regarded  by  the 
Jews  as  an  emblem  of  the  Divinity ;  and  we  can  see 
no  reason  why  the  descent  of  a  ray  of  light  should 
not  also  have  been  compared  to  the  descent  of  a 
dove. 

[I  beg  leave  to  differ  from  the  esteemed  author 
in  his  ingenious  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  dove.  The 
Holy  Spirit  did  not  use,  indeed,  a  real,  living  dove  as 
His  organ  (as  Satan  used  a  serpent  in  the  history  of 
temptation),  else  the  Evangelists  would  not  connect 
as  or  dio-fi  with  Trepia-rtpa,  but  He  assumed,  in  His 
form  of  manifestation  to  the  inward  vision  of  John 
(comp.  the  parallel  passage  of  John  i.  32,  /(John)  saw, 
and  Matt.  iii.  16,  "  he  saw  "),  an  organized  bodily  shape, 
trtamariKov  tloos  (Luke),  and  this  was,  according 
to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  all  the  Evangelists, 
the  shape  of  a  dove,  or  looked  like  a  dove,  ws  ireptaTt- 
pd,  which  is  the  natural  symbol  of  purity  and  gentle 
ness.  The  comparison  is  between  the  Spirit  and  the 
dove,  and  not  (as  Bleek  and  others  assume)  simply 
between  the  descent  of  the  Spirit  and  the  flight  of  a 
dove,  for  this  would  leave  the  tr'j>/j.cniicbv  tiSos  of 
Luke  unexplained.  The  whole  phenomenon  was,  of 
course,  not  material,  but  supernatural  (a  -irvev^ariKr} 
dfoipta),  yet  none  the  less  objective  and  real.*  Why 
should  the  creative  Spirit,  who  in  the  beginning  was 
brooding  (like  a  dove,  as  the  Talmud  has  it)  over  the 
face  of  the  waters  (Gen.  i.  2),  brought  cosmos  out 
of  chaos,  not  be  able  to  create  an  organized  shape  of 
deep  symbolical  significance  ?  A  dove  is  decidedly 
a  more  appropriate  and  expressive  medium  of  His 
manifestation  than  the  form  of  "a  ray  of  light  from 
heaven."  There  is  no  good  reason,  therefore,  to  de 
viate  here  from  the  old  interpretation,  which  is 
adopted  also  by  de  Wette,  Meyer,  and  Alford,  as  the 
plain  and  natural  meaning  of  Luke. — P.  S.] 

Vs.  22.  A  voice  from  heaven. — There  is  no 
reason  for  understanding  this,  either  of  a  so-called 

*  [Comp.  Jerome  in  Inc.:  "Aperiunlur  aulem  call  non 
rueralionR  etemenlorum  sed  spirilitalibus  oculis,  fjuibiis  el 
Estchiel  in  principio  volumiiuo  sui  aperies  eos  esse  comnemo- 


b'.p  P2?  a  pure  invention  of  the  later  Rabbis,  or  ol 
thunder,  which,  indeed,  is  often  called  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  in  the  poetical,  but  never  in  the  historical, 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Everything  compels 
us  to  accept  this  as  an  actual,  extraordinaiy,  and 
plainly  audible  voice  from  heaven ;  yet  such  a  "one  as 
would  be  understood  and  interpreted  only  in  a  pecu 
liar  state  of  mind  and  spirit,  such  as  that  in  which 
Jesus  and  John  then  were.  Any  interpretation 
which  impugns  either  the  reality  or  the  agency  of  the 
voices  from  heaven,  heard  during  the  life  of  Jesus,  ia 
objectionable.  Certainly  Jesus  understood,  still  bet 
ter  than  John,  the  full  force  and  meaning  of  the 
Father's  voice.  For  the  servant  it  was  the  decisive 
intimation,  "This  same  is  He;"  for  the  Son,  the 
definite  declaration,  "  Thou  art  My  beloved  Son.;> 
The  reference  to  Ps.  ii.  7,  Isa.  xlii.  1,  is  evident;  but 
the  opinion,  that  Jesus  is  here  called  the  Sont  in 
whom  the  Father  is  well  pleased,  onlv  because  he  ia 
the  Messiah  of  Israel,  the  theocratic  King,  is  derived 
from  the  exegetic  comrnentum,  that,  in  New  Testa 
ment  diction,  Xpio-ror  and  f>  vlbs  ®fuu  are  only  two 
terms  to  denote  the  same  idea.  (On  the  whole  narra 
tive,  compare  the  Disputatio  theol.  inaug.  de  locia 
evang.  in  quibus  Jesum  baptismi  ritum  subiisse  tradi- 
tur,  by  Dr.  J.  J.  PRINS,  L.  B.,  1838  ;  and  on  John  the 
Baptist,  a  monograph  by  G.  E.  W.  DE  WYS,  Schoon- 
hoven,  1852.) 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  In  the  beginning  of  the  third  chapter  of  Luke, 
compared  with  the  close  of  the  second,  we  feel  how 
remarkable  is  the  transition  from  quiet  seclusion  to 
unbounded  publicity,  in  the  incidents  recorded.     On 
the  preaching  and  ministry  of  John,  see  the  remarks! 
on  Matt.  iii.  [vol.  1.  p.  67  ff.] 

2.  In  the  choice  of  the  time  at  which  the  voice 
of  the  Baptist,  and  so  shortly  after  that  of  the  Lord, 
should   begin  to  be  heard,  we  see  another  manifest 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  God.     What  civil,  political, 
and  moral  misery  is  associated  with  the  names  which 
Luke  here  (vs.  1  and  2)  mentions !     All  Israel  had, 
indeed,  become  a  barren  wilderness,  when  "  the  voice 
of  one  crying"  was  loudly  and  unexpectedly  heard. 

3.  The  preaching  of  John,  as  Luke  communicates 
it,  is,  even  in  its  form,  of  a  prophetic,  Old  Testament 
character.     The   Lord   comes   in   the   wind,  in  the 
earthquake,  and  in  the  fire,  but  not  yet  in  the  still 
small  voice.     It  is  easy  to  remark  the  difference  be 
tween  the  voice  of  the  law,  which  resounds  here,  and 
that  of.  the  gospel,  which  was  afterward  heard  ;  but 
not  less  necessary,  perhaps,  to  observe  their  still  more 
striking  agreement.   Even  in  the  severest  tones  of  the 
preacher  of  repentance  the  evangelical  element  may 
be  recognized,  while  we  meet  with  expressions  in  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  quite  as  strong  as  any  which  wa 
hear  from  the  lips  of  John  (c.  ff.,  Matt.  xi.  20-24  • 
xxiii.  13  f.).     If  we  shrink  from  the  notion,  that  the 
Lord  Himself,  on  such  occasions,  was  standing  on 
lower  ground,  Old  Testament  ground,  from  which  He 
afterward  rose  to  greater  heights,  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  conclude,  that  the  New  Testament  also  recognizes  a 
revelation  of  wrath  not  less  terrible1  than  ".vas  threat 
ened  under  the  Old.     Matt.  xix.  6  may  aptly  be  cited 
in  this  case. 

4.  The  morality  preached  by  John  differs  from 
that  of  the  Lord,  inasmuch  as  the  former  lays  more 
stress  upon  the  regulation  of  the  external  conduct, 
while  Jesus  lays  more  upon  that  of  the  inner  life. 


CHAP.  III.  1-22. 


It  ifl,  however,  self-evident,  that  all  which  John  rc- 
qniivs  ii-oin  the  people,  the  publicans,  and  the  soldiers, 
is  only  valuable  in  his  eye  so  far  as  it  is  the  fruit  and 
proof  of  an  inward  change  of  mind.  John  could  not 
be  contented  with  fruits  externally  united  to  a  dead 
tree,  but  must  recognize  the  truth  of  Matt.  vii.  18. 
But  the  more  he  knew  himself  to  be  unable  to  com 
municate  the  new  life,  the  more  strenuously  would  he 
insist  on  such  conduct  as  would  give  unambiguous 
proof  of  an  inward  desire  of  salvation ;  and  the  more 
emphasis  he  laid  upon  the  inflexible  demands  of  the 
law,  the  more  intense  must  be  the  desires  awakened 
in  the  hearts  of  many. 

6.  The  character  of  John,  as  exhibited  by  his 
lowly  testimony  to  himself,  contrasted  with  the  lofty 
expectations  of  the  people,  is  one  of  the  most  exalted 
which  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God  can  show. 
To  have  been  able  to  enlist  thousands  on  his  side  by 
a  single  word,  and  not  to  utter  that  word,  but  to 
direct  the  attention  of  these  thousands  to  another, 
•whom  they  had  not  yet  seen,  and  as  soon  as  He  ap 
pears,  humbly  to  retire  to  the  background,  yea,  even 
to  rejoice  in  his  own  abasement,  if  only  this  other  be 
exalted  (John  iii.  29,  30), — when  has  a  more  elevated 
character  been  seen,  and  how  can  such  moral  great 
ness  bo  explained,  unless  the  words  of  Luke  i.  1 5,  80 
were  tlve  expression  of  unmixed  truth  ? 

6.  The  inquiry  concerning  the  aim  and  purpose 
of  John's  baptism,  is  quite  independent  of  that  con 
cerning  the  antiquity  and  meaning  of  the  baptism  of 
proselytes.     He  who  submitted  to  it,  confessed  him 
self,  by  this  very  act,  to  be  impure,  and  worthy  of 
punishment ;   acknowledged   his   obligation,  as  one 
called  into  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  to  lead  a 
holy  life ;  and  received  the  assurance  that  God  would 
forgive  his  sins.     Even  here,  then,  forgiveness  was 
not  to  be  earned  by  the  sinner's  own  previous  amend 
ment  ;  but  with  the  announcement  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  was  revealed  the  preventing  grace  of  the 
Father,  which  promised  forgiveness  of  sins ;  and  only 
faith  in  this  grace  could  afford  strength  for  moral 
improvement,  which  could  alone  enable  him  who  was 
the  subject  of  it  fully  to  taste  the  joy  of  pardon. 
This  baptism  differed  from  all  former  Old  Testament 
washings,  by  its  special  reference  to  the  now  nearly 
approaching  kingdom  of  Messiah ;  while  the  distinc 
tion  between  the  baptism  of  John  and  the  subsequent 
Christian  baptism  was,  that  the  former  prepared  and 
separated  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  latter  ad 
mitted  within  it.     On  this  account,  baptism  by  the 
disciples  of  Jesus,  and  even  by  the  Lord  Himself,  at 
the  commencement  of  His  public  ministry  (John  iii. 
22 ;  iv.  2),  can  be  regarded  as  only  a  continuation  of 
this  preparatory  baptism  of  John.    Christian  baptism, 
the  baptism  of  consecration,  could  not  be  instituted 
till  the  New  Covenant  had  been  instituted  in  Christ's 
blood,  the  throne  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ascended, 
and  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  fulfilled. 

7.  Not  only  did  John  and  Christ  stand  in  external 
connection  with  each  other,  but  they  are  inseparably 
united.      As    John   preceded   Christ,   so    mu*Jt   the 
preacher  of  repentance   still  cause  his  voice  to  be 
V'ard    in   the   heart,  before   Christ   can  live  in  us. 
Through  anxiety  to   peace,  through  repentance  to 
grace,  was  not  only  the  way  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lord  for  the  Jews  in  those  days,  but  als»  for  Chris 
tians  in  these.     Holy  strictness  is  still  the  true  initia 
tion  into  the  exalted  joy  of  the  Christian  life.     He 
who  remains  the  disciple  of  John  without  coming  to 
Christ,  endures  hunger  without  obtaining  food ;  he 
*hu  will  go  to  Christ  without  having  been  spiritually 


a  learner  in  the  school  of  John,  finds  food,  without 
having  any  appetite  for  it. 

8.  Every  answer  to  the  inquiry,  why  Jesus  suf 
fered  Himself  to   be   baptized,  may  be  considered 
unsatisfactory,  which  either  regards  baptism  as  neces 
sary  for  the  Lord,  in  the  same  sense  as  it  was  for  tin 
sinful  Israelites,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  in  thii 
fact  only  a  compliance  with  an  existing  usage  of  110 
special  importance  to  Himself.     John  immediately 
perceived    that  baptism,  as  an  acknowledgment  ol 
guilt  and  impurity,  was  unnecessary  for  Jesus  (Matt, 
iii.  14.)     Nor  do  we  read  that  any  requirement  ol 
fj.fra.voia.  was  made.     Perhaps  we  may  even  regard  the 
mention,  by  Matthew,  that  "  when  He  was  baptized, 
He  went  up  straightway  (et/flus)  out  of  the  water,"  as 
a  hint  at  the  difference  between  Ifis  baptism  and  that 
of  the  other  Jews,  who  probably  remained  some  time 
under  the  water.     If  we  inquire  into  the  Lord's  own 
view  of  the  necexsily  of  baptism  in  His  own  case,  He 
calls  it  a  fulfilling  of  all  righteousness.     He  considers 
it  as  fitting  that  He  should  now  submit  to  this  rite, 
as,  thirty  years  before,  it  was  considered  fitting  that 
He  should  be  circumcised  and  presented  in  the  tem 
ple.     He  was  hereby  brought  into  personal  relation 
with  that  kingdom  of  God,  the  future  subjects  o< 
which  were  to  be  set  apart  in  like  manner,  and  en 
tered  into  communication  with  an  impure  world  whose 
sins  He  was  to  bear.     And,  though  no  acknowledg 
ment  of  obligation  was  necessary  in  His  case,  yet  a 
holy  and  solemn  consecration  to  His  high  vocation 
was  by  no  means  superfluous.     Needing  no  purifica 
tion  for  Himself,  He  yet  receives  it,  as  head  of  HU 
body   the  Church,  for  all  His  members;   and  thus 
proves  that  He  will  be  in  all  things  like  unto  His 
brethren,  sin  only  excepted.     Besides,  it  is  seen  by 
the  incidents  which   accompanied   and   followed  it, 
what  it  was  the  will  of  the  Father  that  this  baptism 
should  be  to  Him,  even  the  heavenly  consecration 
of  the  Son  to  the  work  which  the  Father  had  given 
Him.     He   consecrates   Himself,  and   at   the   same 
time  the  Father  consecrates  him,  to  the  kingdom  of 
God. 

9.  It  is  apparent,  from  Isa.  xi.  2,  that  the  anoint 
ing  with  the  Holy  Spirit  was  among  the  characteris 
tics  of  the  Messiah.     The  peculiarity,  however,  is, 
that  while  He  came  momentarily  upon  the  elect  of 
the  Old  Testament,  He  remained  upon  Jesus.     The 
same  thought  is  paraphrastically  expressed  in  the  old 
Evangeliuin  Nazarceorum,  where  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
introduced  at  the  baptism  of  the  Lord  as  saying: 
"  My  Son,  I  was  waiting  in  all  the  prophets  till  Thou 
shouldest  come,  that  I  might  rest  upon  Thee.     Thou 
art  My  resting-place  (tu   enim  es  requies  mea),  My 
only-begotten  Son,  who  rulest  forever." 

10.  The  revelation  at  the  Jordan  was  neither  new 
nor  unnecessary  to  the  God-Man.     Undoubtedly  the 
consciousness  of  the  Lord,  with  respect  to  His  work 
and    person,    had    been    continually   increasing   in 
strength,  clearness,  and  depth,  since  the  occurrence 
recorded  of  His  twelfth  year.     His  very  first  word  to 
John  shows  how  He  places  Himself  upon  a  level  with 
the  greatest  of  the  prophets ;  and  He  who  will  fulfil 
all  righteousness  must  well  know   who  He  is,  and 
wherefore  He  is  come.     But  now  the  revelation  from 
above  impresses  its  unerring  seal  upon  the  perfect 
revelation  within,  and  Luke  represents  this  sealing 
(John  vi.  27,  latppayiatv)  as  a  definite   answer   to 
prayer.     As  the  voice  from  Heaven  (John  xii.)  con 
secrated  Him  the  atoning  lliu'h  Priest,  and  that  upon 
Tabor  declared  Him  the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  whc 
was  to  be  heard  before  Moses  and  Elias,  so  was  His 
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formal  appointment  as  King  of  the  heavenly  king 
dom  bestowed  upon  Him  in  the  presence  of  the  Bap 
tist. 

11.  The  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  the  baptism, 
and  the  miraculous  birth  of  our  Lord  by  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  by  no  means  inconsistent  facts. 
Undoubtedly^  the  Son  of  Man  had  not  lived  thirty 
years  upon  earth  without  the  Holy  Spirit :  and  it  is 
an  arbitrary  assumption  to  suppose  that  miraculous 
power  was  specially  bestowed  upon  Him  at  this  in- 
Btau*.  Our  Lord,  however,  hail  hitherto  possessed 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  only  by  means  of  his  con 
tinual  communion  with  the  father,  and  of  the 
Father's  unceasing  communications  to  Him.  There 
is  nothing  unfounded  in  the  opinion,  that  the  Father 
communicated  still  more  to  Him,  who  already  pos 
sessed  so  much,  and  that  the  indwelling  element  of 
His  life  was  developed,  in  all  its  fulness,  by  a  new 
and  mighty  afilation  from  above.  We  should  not  be 
able  to  determine  with  certainty  what  He  now  re 
ceived,  unless  we  could  compare  His  inner  life  before 
and  after  His  baptism  ;  but  for  this  we  are  not  fur 
nished  with  sufficient  data.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
know  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  who  had  been  for  thirty 
years  the  bond  of  communion  between  the  Father 
and  II is  incarnate  Son,  now,  at  the  beginning  of  His 
public  ministry,  entered  into  new  relations  with  Him. 
He  anointed  Him  as  King  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
and  at  the  same  time  as  a  Prophet,  mighty  in  deed 
and  word  before  God  and  the  people. 

12.  The  whole  history  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus  is 
highly  and  abidingly  valuable  in  a  doctrinal  point  of 
view.  It  is  a  pledge  to  us  that  our  Lord  voluntarily 
undertook  His  work  upon  earth,  began  and  ended  it 
with  full  consciousness,  and  was  furnished  with  all 
the  gifts  and  powers  which  it  required.  It  gives  to 
our  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  the  objective  foundation 
of  divine  testimony,  which  can  neither  be  denied  nor 
recalled.  And  it  presents  us  with  so  striking  a  reve 
lation  of  the  fulness  of  the  divine  nature,  when  the 
Father  gives  testimony  to  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit  descends  in  a  visible  form,  that  we  can  scarce 
ly  read  it  without  recalling  the  words  of  one  of  the 
Fathers:  lad  Jordanem  cl  videbis  Trinitatem." 


HOMILETICAL  AND   PRACTICAL. 

John  and  Jesus  in  their  mutual  relation. — The 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  in  its  connection 
with  the  history  of  the  world. — Tiberius  and  Herod 
in  princely  robes ;  Annas  and  Caiaphas  in  priestly 
garments  ;  John  in  the  rough  clothing  of  a  preacher 
of  repentance. — The  forerunner :  1.  His  severity 
toward  the  unholy  multitude;  2.  his  humility  to 
ward  the  holy  Christ. — Preparing  the  way  of  the 
Lord,  is,  1.  a  difficult  work ;  2.  an  indispensable  ne 
cessity  ;  3.  a  blessed  employment. — The  voice  of  the 
caller;  1.  How  much  it  requires;  2.  how  gravely  it 
threatens ;  3.  how  gently  it  comforts  and  promises. — 
John  must  still  precede  Jesus. — The  abasement  of 
all  that  is  high,  and  the  elevation  of  all  that  is  low, 
to  the  heart  whereinto  Christ  enters. — Fruitless 
efforts  to  escape  the  wrath  to  come. — The  fruits  of 
conversion:  1.  No  true  religion  without  conversion; 
2.  No  true  conversion  without  godliness. — Descent 
from  Abraham  gives  no  precedence  in  the  kingdom 
of  God. — What  the  power  of  God  can  make  out  of 
Btones :  1.  Of  stones  of  the  desert,  children  of  Abra 
ham  ;  2.  of  stony  hearts,  hearts  of  flesh. — The  axe 
laid  to  the  root  of  the  trees :  what  justice  has  laid  i' 


to  the  root ;  what  mercy  leaves  it  still  lying  at  th« 
root ! — The  judgment  on  unfruitful  trees  is,  1.  surely 
to  be  expected;  2.  perfectly  to  be  justified;  3.  still 
to  be  avoided. — The  great  inquiry,  What  shall  wo 
do?  1.  A  question  becoming  all;  2.  a  question  an 
swered  to  all. — The  answer  to  the  great  inquiry  of 
life,  1.  from  the  stand-point  of  the  law  (Luke  iii.  10- 
14);  2.  from  the  stand-point  of  grace  (Acts  ii.  88.) — 
No  true  peace,  without  a  vigorous  struggle  against 
besetting  sins. — The  fundamental  law  of  the  king 
dom  of  God,  in  its  application  to  daily  life. — No 
condition  too  lowly,  or  too  unfavorable,  to  allow  a 
man  to  prove  himself  a  subject  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  The  beneficial  influence  of  conversion  upon 
the  military  profession. — How  would  it  have  been,  if 
John  had  been  the  Christ  ? — Baptism  with  water  and 
the  Spirit:  1.  The  distinction;  2.  the  connection 
between  them. — Deep  humility,  the  greatness  of 
John  the  Baptist. — The  exalted  nature  of  Jesus, 
freely  owned  by  John,  a  confession,  1.  honorable  to 
John ;  2.  due  to  Christ ;  3.  important  to  the  world, 
to  Israel,  to  us. — Jesus  the  true  Baptist. — Baptism 
with  the  Holy  Spirit :  with  the  Spirit,  1.  of  truth,  to 
enlighten  us ;  2.  of  power,  to  renew  us ;  3.  of  grace, 
to  comfort  us ;  4.  of  love,  to  unite  us  to  each  other, 
to  Christ,  to  God. — Baptism  with  fire  considered,  1. 
on  its  terrible ;  2.  on  its  inevitable ;  3.  on  its  benefi 
cial  side. — The  preaching  of  the  gospel  by  John  ia 
especially  the  preaching  of  repentance :  1.  As  such, 
it  was  prophesied  of;  2.  as  such,  it  was  carried  on ; 
3.  as  such,  it  worked ;  4.  as  such,  it  is  still  needed. 
The  thresher  and  the  fan,  the  wheat  and  the  bam, 
the  chaff  and  the  unquenchable  fire. — John  before 
Herod:  1.  The  strict  preacher  of  repentance;  2.  the 
innocent  victim ;  3.  the  avenging  accuser. — John,  a 
faithful  court-preacher. — John  and  our  Lord  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jordan. — The  most  exalted  solemnity 
during  the  Baptist's  life. — The  voice  from  heaven  a't 
the  Jordan,  a  revelation  for  John,  for  Jesus,  for  us. — 
The  time  of  baptism,  a  time  of  prayer. — The  voice 
of  the  Father,  the  Amen  to  the  prayer  of  the  Son. — 
Jesus  baptized  with  the  Holy  Spirit.— The  anointing 
of  Christ,  the  anointing  of  the  Christian. — The  first 
voice  from  heaven  to  the  Lord's  honor,  the  key-note 
of  the  subsequent  voices  from  heaven. — The  heaven 
ly  authentication  after  thirty  years  of  solitary  separa 
tion. 

STARKE  : — Everything  happens  at  the  right  time. 
— The  light  arises  in  darkness,  when  it  looks  most 
gloomy. — The  chief  work  of  the  preacher  must  evei 
e  to  prepare  the  way  to  the  Lord  Jesus. — Kepent- 
ance  no  easy  matter :  it  costs  time  and  labor  to  level 
mountains. — The  Church  of  God  is  not  confined  to 
any  special  people. — God  seeks  fruit;  is  not  con 
sented  with  mere  leaves ;  and,  however  high  a  tree 
thou  mayest  be,  is  no  respecter  of  persons. — The 
work  of  God,  for  the  most  part,  begins  with  people 
of  low  condition. — A  preacher  must  inculcate  not 
merely  general,  but  special  duties,  according  to  the 
condition  of  his  hearers.  The  multitude  generally 
cnows  no  medium,  but  would  either  raise  a  man  to 
icaven,  or  plunge  him  into  hell. — Christ  can,  and 
will,  in  His  own  good  time,  purify  His  Church;  a 
comfort  for  those  who  mourn  over  its  present  corrup 
tion. — The  Church  is  not  without  chaff;  heart-Chris 
tians  and  lip-Christians  are  always  mingled. — Christ 
receives  baptism  in  the  same  manner  as  sinful  men ; 
what  humility  ! — T':  o  mystery  of  the  Trinity  is  here 
plainly  enough  depicted :  away  with  the  vain  bab 
bling  of  Jews  and  Socinians. 

HEUBNER  : — The  faithful  preaching  of  repentance. 
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an  act  of  heroism. — The  solemn  voice  of  truth  does 
not  repel,  but  attracts.  The  mere  preaching  of  the 
law  cannot  lead  to  salvation ;  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  can  alone  do  this. — Christ  knows  the  genuine 
and  the  spurious  among  His  followers ;  what  teacher 
is  like  Him  ?  Jesus  received  a  heavenly  consecration 
tc  His  calling:  we  too  may  enter  upon  our  calling, 
if  we  have  the  inward  consciousness  that  God  has 
chosen  us  for  our  work,  and  the  inward  witness  that 
we  are  the  children  of  God. 

AKNDT: — How  does  the  light  arise  upon  man 
kind,  and  upon  individual  men  ?  The  appearance  of 
John  may  teach  us.  Day  dawns  quietly  yet  power 
fully  ;  gravely  yet  full  of  promise. — The  baptism  of 

Jesus  in  the  Jordan  considered,  1.  as  strange  in  the  i  2.  a  kingdom  not  of  outward  show,  but  a  ki'i;_:'l< .-MI 
sight  of  man ;  2.  as  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God.  '  of  truth ;  3.  a  kingdom  not  of  false  peace,  but  of 
SCIILEIEKMACHKK  : — What  must  precede  the  Lord's  .  substantial  help;  4.  not  a  kingdom  of  the  law,  but 
entrance  into  human  hearts. — HARLKSS  (in  a  sermon  '  of  salvation;  5.  not  a  kingdom  of  demands,  but  a 
on  Luke  iii.  15-17) :  On  the  question,  what  kind  of  kingdom  of  grace. 


prophets  do  we  require?  Such  as  (a)  think  humbl* 
of  themselves ;  (b)  know  how  to  reprove  the  folly  ol 
the  multitude;  and  (c)  direct  attention  from  them 
selves  to  Him  who  came  with  the  baptism  of  tin 
Holy  Spirit,  and  will  come  with  the  fiery  baptism  of 
judgment.  STRAUSS: — [Late  court-preacher  and  pro 
fessor  at  Berlin.] — The  greatest  man  and  Christ; 

1.  What  is  the  greatest  of  men  compared  with  C'hri'.'t  f 

2.  What  is  Christ  compared  with  the  greatest  of  men  1 
PALMER  : — Testimony   for   Christ   must  alwais   tC| 
1.  a  voluntary ;  2.  a  just;  3.  a  constant  testimony. 
F.  W.  KRUMMACHKR  : — The  kingdom  of  Christ,  ac 
cording  to  the  preaching  of  John,  is,  1.  a  kingdom 
not   of  this   world,  though  a  world-wide  kingdom  •, 


B.   Testimony  of  the  Genealogy.     Cn.  III.  23-38. 

23  And  Jesus  Himself  began  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age  [Jesus  Himself  was  about 
thirty  years  of  age  when  He  began  (ms  ministry)] ;'  being  (as  was  supposed)  the  son 

24  of  Joseph,  which  [who]  was7  the  son3  of  Heli,4  Which  was  the  son  of  Matthat,  which 
was  the  son  of  Levi,  which  was  the  son  of  Melchi,  which  was  the  son  of  Janna,  which 

25  was  the  son  of  Joseph,  Which  was  the  son  of  Mattathias,  which  was  the  son  of  Amos, 
which  was  the  son  of  Naum,  which  was  the  son  of  Esli,  which  was  the  son  of  Nagge, 

26  Which  was  the  son  of  Maath,  which  was  the  son  of  Mattathias,  which  was  the  son  of 

27  Semei,  which  was  the  son  of  Joseph,  which  was  the  son  of  Juda,  Which  was  the  son  of 
Joanna,  which  was  the  son  of  Rhesa,  which  was  the  son  of  Zorobabel,  which  was  the  son 

28  of  Salathiel,  which  was  the  son  of  Neri,  Which  was  the  son  of  Melchi.  which  was  the  son 
of  Addi,  which  was  the  son  of  Cosam,  which  was  the  son  of  Elmodam,  which  was  the  son 

29  of  Er,  Which  was  the  son  of  Jose,  which  was  the  son  of  Eliezer,  which  was  the  son  of 

30  Jorim,  which  was  the  son  of  Matthat,  which  was  the  son  of  Levi,  Which  was  the  son  of 
Simeon,  which  was  the  son  of  Juda,  which  was  the  son  of  Joseph,  which  was  the  son  of 

31  Jonan,  which  was  the  son  of  Eliakim,  Which  was  the  son  of  Melea,  which  was  the  son 
of  Menan,  which  was  the  son  of  Mattatha,  which  was  the  son  of  Nathan,  which  was  the 

32  son  of  David,  Which  was  the  son  of  Jesse,  which  was  the  son  of  Obed,  which  was  the 

33  son  of  Booz,  which  was  the  son  of  Salmon,  which  was  the  son  of  Naasson,  Which  was 
the  son  of  Aminadab,  which  was  the  son  of  Aram,  which  was  the  son  of  Esrom,  which 

34  was  the  son  of  Phares,  which  was  the  son  of  Juda.  Which  was  the  son  of  Jacob,  which 
was  the  son  of  Isaac,  which  was  the  son  of  Abraham,  which  was  the  son  of  Thara,  which 

35  was  the  son  of  Nachor,  Which  was  the  son  of  Saruch,  which  was  the  son  of  Ragau, 
which  was  the  son  of  Phalec,  which  was  the  son  of  Heber,  which  was  the  son  of  Sala, 

36  Which  was  the  son  of  Cainan,  which  was  the  son  of  Arphaxad,  which  was  the  son  of 

37  Sem,  which  was  the  son  of  Noe,  which  was  the  son  of  Lamech,  Which  was  the  son  of 
Mathusala,  which  was  the  son  of  Enoch,  which  was  the  son  of  Jared,  which  was  the  son 

38  of  Maleleel,  which  was  the  son  of  Cainan,  Which  was  the  son  of  Enos,  which  was  the 
son  of  Seth,  which  was  the  son  of  Adam,  which  was  the  son  of  God. 

i«  Vs.  23. — Kai  aurbs  TIV  'IrjiroOv  iu<rei  irtov  rptaKovra.  ap^o/xefos,  And  Jesus  Himself  teas  about  thirty  yertr-,  old  (or  lfoyf\ 
when  He  beijan  (His  ministry).  So  Tvndale,  Wesley,  Norton,  Whiting,  de  Wette,  Meyer,  Alford,  etc.  The  rendering  of 
CranmiT,  tlie  Genevan  and  the  Authorized  Versions  is  ungrammatical  und  makes  uoti  unmeaning.  We  may  say  ap^tjOa* 
ilvai  triav  rpia-Kovra.,  or  eTous  TptaKoaroO,  to  enter  into  the  thirtieth  year,  but  not  apx-  ffiav  roiaxovra.  *  AP"XI'>/U  cpor 
ndds  nn  explanation,  and  hcLOO  is  put  lust.  We  mu;t  .supply  In  preach,  or  to  leach,  or  His  ministry,  comp.  Acts  i.  1,  22. 
So  Kuthvmius  :  apY*  T^S  *'*•$  ™v  Aabr  apafiei'few?  auTOv,  ^rot  Trjs  £t£acrKaAi'af. 

2  Vs.  2'J  If. — Tin;  insertion  irhic'i  (who)  was  of  the  E.  V.,  in  this  verse  and  throughout  this  section,  is  heavy  and  unne 
cessary,  and  hence  properly  omitted  in  the  translations  of  Wesley,  Campbell,  Sharpe,  Kendrick,  Whiting,  the  Revised  N. 
T  of  the  Am.  B.  U.,  etc.  If  it  lie  retained,  it  should  he  italicized  rather  than  the  son. 

»  Vs.  23  tt.—Tlte  son.    This  is  implied  in  the  Greek  genitive  rou  'HAi,  etc.,  and  need  not  he  italicized. 

«  Vs.  '2,'i  tf. — In  the  spelling  of  these  proper  names  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the  MSS.  and  ancient  (ransl.,  hut 
not  of  sufficient  acco  jnt  to  justify  a  deviation  from  the  Keceivcd  Text.  In  r.  popular  revision  of  the  English  Version,  thl 
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nicllinvr  of  IIcVcw  names  here,  as  in  the  penealofrv  of  Matthew,  should  he  conformed  *o  the  Hebrew  spellinc,  as  in  the  R 
V.  of  the  O.  T.  Ilrncc  Eli  for  Hcli,  JVayyai  for  Js'uu'ce,  S/iim'-i  for  Scmri,  Jitdttli  lor  Juda,  Juhanak  lor  Joanna,  Zerttbla* 
bel  l,i  Zorobabcl,  etc.  Set  the  Crit.  Nolt  on  Matt.  i.  vol.  i.  p.  48.— P.  S.] 


EICEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 


Vs.  23.  When  He  began,  apxoMfJ'os  (His 
miListry). — The  rendering,  And  Jesus  was,  when  He 
\tgan  (i.  e.,  to  preach),  about  thirty  years  of  age,  is 
oot  free  from  difficulties,  but  is  recommended  by  its 
connection  with  the  context.  For,  in  the  preceding 
verses,  the  Evangelist  has  been  describing  the  dedica 
tion  of  the  Lord  to  His  work  as  Messiah ;  and  what 
more  natural  than  that  he  should  now  speak  of  His 
entrance  thereupon  ?  Besides,  it  is  entirely  accord 
ing  to  his  custom  to  specify  dates :  he  has  already 
mentioned  that  of  the  ministry  of  John,  and  those  of 
the  birth,  circumcision,  presentation  in  the  temple, 
nnd  first  Passover  of  Jesus ;  and  he  now  indicates  to 
bis  readers  the  date  of  the  things  &  ^£aro  'irjiroDj 
Tiiitiv  -re  Kc.l  StSdaKtii',  Acts  i.  1.  In  any  case  this 
construction  is  preferable  to  the  exposition :  ''  incipie- 
bat  ariem  Jesus  annorurn  esse  fere  triginta,"  Jesus 
began  to  be  about  thirty  years  of  age.*  If  Luke  had 
meant  to  say  this,  he  would  certainly  have  expressed 
himself  very  obscurely. 

About  thirty  years  of  age. — All  attempts  at 
fixing  an  exact  chronology  of  our  Lord's  life,  from 
this  indication  of  Luke,  have  split  upon  this  word 
"about"  (<Wei).f  We  arc  only  informed  by  it,  that 
when  Jesus  began  His  public  ministry,  He  was  not 
Tnuch  under,  or  much  above,  thirty  years  of  age. 
This  was,  according  to  Num.  iv.  3,  47,  the  age  at 
which  the  Levitical  services  were  entered  upon, 
though  undoubtedly  there  was  no  need  of  applying 
such  a  law  to  the  Lord's  entrance  upon  His  work  as 
Messiah.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  was  at  the 
age  of  thirty  that  the  Jewish  scribes  were  accustom 
ed  to  enter  upon  their  office  as  teachers ;  and  John 
the  Baptist  also  commenced  his  ministry  at  this  age. 
Perhaps  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus  might  not  have 
been  disposed  to  recognize  the  authority  of  a  teacher 
who  had  not  attained  the  age  appointed  to  the  Le- 
vites. 

Vss.  23-38.  Being  (as  was  supposed  the  son 
of  Joseph)  the  son  of  Eli,  etc. — We  prefer  includ 
ing  nibs  '}iaa-fi<f>  also  in  the  parenthesis.  The  passage 
then  stands,  &v  .  .  .  -rov  'HA/,  being  the  son  of  Eli, 
i.  e.y  though  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Joseph.  This 
manner  of  introducing  the  parenthesis  will  show  at 
once  that  we  agree  with  those  who  consider  that, 
while  Matthew  gives  the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  Luke 
gives  that  of  Mary.  Compare  the  important  remarks 
of  Lange  on  Matt.  i.  [vol.  i.  p.  48  ft'].  The  difficul 
ties  of  this  view  arc  not  unappreciated  by  us,  but 
still  greater  difficulties  attend  every  other  hypothesis ; 
whether  that  of  the  Leviratc  marriage,  or  that  of  the 
total  irreconcilability  of  the  two  genealogies.  Con 
sidered  in  itself,  it  was  far  more  likely  that  Luke 
would  give  the  genealogy  of  Mary  than  that  of  her 
husband.  She  is  the  principal  figure  throughout  his 
eaiiy  chapters;  while  Joseph  o'ccupies  a  far  more 
subordinate  position  than  in  Matthew.  He  is  very 
explicit  in  narrating  that  Mary  became  the  mother 
of  the  Holy  Child,  through  the  miraculous  operation 

*  [So  Erasmus,  Luther,  Beza,  and  the  authorized  Enp;l. 
Version.  C'otnp.  my  Critical  JVo.'c  1  en  vs.  23;  also  Meyer 

1  [For  a  full  discussion  of  the  date  of  Christ's  baptism, 
the  reader  is  referred  u>  Asmir.ws  :  The  Life  of  i-r  Lord, 
etc.,  iJii.  21i-Ju.-P.  «.] 


of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  why  then  should  he,  who  was  not 
writing  for  Jews,  give  the  descent  of  His  fot-ttT-l'aiher, 
when  he  is  intent  upon  asserting,  that  the  Lord  was 
not  related  to  Joseph  according  to  the  flesh  ?  He  ia 
expressly  contrasting  His  true  descent  from  Eli,  the 
father  of  Mary,  with  His  supposed  descent  from  Jo 
seph  ;  and  Mary  is  simply  passed  over,  because  it 
was  not  customary  among  the  Jews  to  insert  the 
names  of  females  in  their  genealogies  We  find  it 
then  here  stated,  that  Jesus  was  the  descendant  of 
Eli,  viz.,  through  Mary,  his  daughter.  It  is  true  that 
the  word  r  o  v  is  used  throughout  to  denote  the  rela 
tion  of  father  and  son,  not  of  grandson  and  grand 
father  ;  but  Luke  was  obliged,  this  once,  to  use  this 
word  in  another  sense,  since  through  the  miraculous 
birth,  which  he  had  himself  described,  one  member  in 
this  line  of  male  ancestors  was  missing.  The  'ASa^u 
rov  0foP,  too,  at  the  end,  shows  that  rui/  need  not,  iu, 
this  passage,  be  invariably  supposed  to  apply  to 
physical  descent.  If  Mary  became  the  mother  of  our 
Lord  through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  He  could 
have  no  male  ancestors  but  hers,  and  the  name  of 
Eli,  His  grandfather,  must  stand  immediately  before 
that  of  Jesus,  in  His  genealogy,  since  the  introduc 
tion  of  the  mother's  name  was  not  customary,  and 
that  of  the  father  impossible  in  this  instance. 

The  difficulties  raised  against  this  view  are  easily 
met.  Is  it  urged,  1.  that  the  Jews  did  not  keep 
genealogies  of  women  ? — the  answer  is,  that  this  is 
the  genealogy  of  Eli,  the  father  of  Mary,  and  grand 
father  of  Jesus.  2.  That  Mary,  being  a  cousin  of 
Elisabeth,  must  have  been  a  daughter  of  Aaron,  and 
not  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ?  But  her  mother  might 
have  been  of  the  house  of  Aaron,  and  related  to  Eli 
sabeth,  while  her  father  was  descended  from  the 
royal  line.  3.  That,  according  to  an  ancient  Jewish 
tradition,  one  Joachim  w;as  the  father  of  Mary  ?  But 
this  tradition  is  quite  unworthy  of  belief,  and  is  also 
contradicted  by  another,  which  asserts  that  Mary, 
the  daughter  of  Eli,  suffered  martyrdom  in  Gehenna 
(sec  Lightfoot  ad  Luc.  iii.  23).  4.  That  while  the 
genealogies  of  Luke  and  Matthew  have  nothing  else 
in  common,  they  both  contain  the  names  of  Salathiel 
and  Zerubbabei  ?  We  answer,  that  both  Mary  and 
Joseph  seem  to  have  descended  from  Zerubbabei, 
the  son  of  Salathiel.  The  fact,  that  this  latter  is 
called  by  Luke  the  son  of  Neri,  and  by  Matthew  the 
son  of  Jeconiah,  may  be  explained  by  supposing  a 
Levirate  marriage,  the  name  of  the  natural  father 
being  given  by  Luke,  and  that  of  the  father  accord- 
ng  to  the  law,  by  Matthew.  Besides,  why  mighf 
not  both  lines  meet  at  least  once,  during  a  period  of 
so  many  centuries  ?  Jeconiah  was  carried  captive  to 
Babylon  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  remained  there 
a  prisoner  thirty-seven  years;  Neri,  his  brother 
^Matt.  i.  11),  would  then,  in  his  place,  "raise  up 
seed  unto  his  brother,"  and  become  the  naiural 
father  of  Halathicl,  whose  son  Zerubbabei  had  Mjvual 
children,  from  one  of  whom  (Abiud)  descended  Jo 
seph,  and  from  another  (Khesa),  Eli,  the  faihc-r  ot 
Mary.  (For  the  defence  of  this  hypothesis,  compile 
also" the  treatise  of  WIKSKLER,  in  the  Theol.  Ktudien 
und  Kritikcn,  ii.  1845,  and  the  article,  Gcnealong  of 
Jcsux,  in  the  Bibl.  Dictionaries.) 

On  comparing  the  genealogies  in  Matthew  and 
Luke,  we  are  immediately  struck  with  the  differences 
between  them.  The  former  is  written  in  the  descend 
ing,  the  latter  in  the  ascending  line :  the  frvmer  ex 
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tends  to  Abraham,  the  common  ancestor  of  the  Jew 
ish  nation ;  the  latter  to  Adam,  the  common  parent 
of  mankind :  the  former  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
each  of  fourteen  generations,  and  thus  exhibits  a 
more  artificial  arrangement,  while  it  wants  the  com 
pleteness  which  we  discover  in  the  latter.  Both 
tables  give  fourteen  names  from  Abraham  to  David ; 
while  from  David  to  the  Babylonian  captivity,  Mat 
thew  gives  fourteen,  and  Luke  twenty-one  names. 
Symmetrical  arrangement  causes  Matthew  to  omit 
Certain  names ;  while  a  desire  for  historical  complete 
ness  is  more  strongly  manifested  in  Luke,  who,  dur 
ing  his  stay  with  Paul  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  17), 
might  easily  have  found  opportunities  of  obtaining 
important  particulars  concerning  Mary  and  her  gen 
ealogy.  The  universal  character  of  his  genealogy  is 
explained  by  the  fact,  that  his  Gospel  was  not  writ 
ten,  as  that  of  Matthew,  for  the  Christians  of  Pales 
tine.  It  presents  no  other  difficulties,  except  the 
mention  that  Zerubbabcl  was  the  son  of  Rhesa,  while 
1  Chron.  iii.  l'J-21  gives  very  different  names.  It 
has  been,  however,  supposed,  that  the  last-named 
statement  is  less  accurate,  and  that  the  original  text 
has  been  corrupted  in  this  place. 

The  historical  authority  of  this  genealogy  has 
been  vainly  contested,  on  the  ground  of  a  statement 
of  Euscbius  (//.  £".  i.  7),  that  the  genealogies  of  the 
distinguished  Jews  were  burnt  in  the  time  of  Herod. 
This  statement  bears  on  its  very  surface  marks  of 
internal  improbability;  while  the  authority  of  J. 
Afrieanus,  which  is  cited  in  its  support,  is  highly 
problematical.  Josephus,  too,  says  nothing  of  this 
measure,  and  publishes  his  own  genealogy,  as  it  ex 
isted  in  the  public  registries.  Besides,  in  this  case, 
the  "taxing"  (Luke  ii.  2)  would  have  been  imprac 
ticable;  while  the  same  informant  (J.  Afrieanus) 
states,  that  some  few,  among  whom  he  expressly 
mentions  the  family  of  our  Lord,  prepared  genealogi 
cal  tables  from  copies,  or  from  memory.  The  apo 
cryphal  Gospel  of  James  also  speaks  of  the  existence 
of  the  genealogies,  as  a  thing  publicly  known.  See 
THILO,  Cod.  Apocriiph.  N.  T.  1,  p.  166. 


DOCTRINAL  AXD  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  often  contested  descent  of  Mary  from 
David  is  raised  above  all  possibility  of  refutation  by 
the  genealogy  of  Luke.  The  Lord  Jesus  was  there 
fore  naturally,  as  well  as  legally,  descended  from 
David ;  and  this  descent  is  with  perfect  justice  made 
prominent  by  both  Peter  and  Paul  (Acts  ii.  30  ;  xiii. 
23  ;  Rom.  i.  3  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  8) ;  while  Jesus  designates 
Himself  the  Son  of  David,  Mark  xii.  35-37.  This 
descent  from  David  was  important  to  the  Jews  of 
those  days,  as  one  of  the  legitimate  proofs  of  His 
Messiahs'hip,  and  is  still  of  the  highest  significance. 
It  is  a  fresh  proof  of  the  faithfulness  of  Him  who 
performed  the  promises  which  He  had  sworn  to  Da 
vid  and  His  seed,  and  a  specimen  of  His  divine  ar 
rangement,  which  may  well  fill  us  with  adoring 
admiration.  As  the  Christ  could  only  be  born  in 
Israel,  the  nation  which  alone  worshipped  the  true 
(iol,  M>  wta  it  also  necessary  that  He,  in  whom  tin* 
ideal  of  the  old  theocracy  was  to  be  realized,  should 
be  a  descendant  of  the  man  after  God's  own  heart, 
under  whose  sceptre  the  theocratic  nation  had  reach 
ed  the  climax  of  i;s  prosperity.  This  royal  origin  of 
our  Lord  is  the  key  to  the  psychological  explanation 


of  the  royal  and  exalted  character,  continually  in> 
pressed  upon  His  words,  deeds,  and  silence.  It 
makes  us  understand  also,  with  what  perfect  right 
He  could,  even  in  His  glorified  state,  declare  that  H« 
was  not  only  the  bright  and  morning  star,  but  also 
the  root  and  offspring  of  David.  (Rev.  xxii.  16 
comp.  ch.  v.  5.) 

2.  The  genealogy  of  Jesus  stands  here  immediate 
ly  after  His  baptism.     As  soon  as  Luke  has  related 
how  He  was  acknowledged  by  His  heavenly  Father 
as  His  Son,  he  proceeds  to  narrate  who  He  really 
was  related  to,  according  to  the  flesh. — Starke. 

3.  The  genealogy  of  Luke  offers  complete  proof 
that  the  Lord  was  "  very  man,"  the  promised  seed 
of  David ;  and  also,  by  human  descent,  the  Son  of 
God,  as  the  first  Adam  is  therein  said  to  have  been. 

4.  The  second  Adam,  like  the  first,  sprang  imme 
diately  from  a  creative  act  of  Omnipotence.     The 
Messiah  belongs  not  to  Israel  alone,  but  to  the  wholo 
world  of  sinners.     The  prophetic  word  (Micah  v.  2), 
that  His  "  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from 
everlasting,"  applies,  in  a  certain  sense,  even  to  His 
human  origin. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  genealogical  tree  of  Christ :  1.  The  root;  2 
the  branch;  3.  the  crown;  4.  the  fruit  of  His  race 
— The  genealogy  in  connection  with  the  work  of  re 
demption :  It  presents  us:  1.  with  the  image  of  hu 
manity,  which  needs  redemption ;  2.  with  the  great 
ness  of  Christ,  who  undertakes  redemption ;  3.  with 
the  glory  of  God,  who  ordains  redemption. — The  first 
and  the  second  Adam  :  1.  Their  natural  relationship 
2.  the  infinite  difference  in  their  relations,  (a)  to  God, 
(b)  to  man,  (c)  to  each  other. — The  wonderful  diffe 
rence  between  the  apparent  and  the  actual  in  the 
person  of  the  Redeemer.  Luke  gives  us  a  glimpso 
of  it  in  His  descent ;  but  it  strikes  us  also  when  we 
consider  the  lowly  outward  appearance  and  exalted 
dignity:  (a)  Of  His  person;  (f>)  of  His  work;  (<•)  of 
His  kingdom ;  (d)  of  His  future. — The  great  impor 
tance  of  the  Bible  genealogies. — Christ  the  aim  and 
end  of  the  Bible  genealogies. — God's  faithfulness  in 
the  performance  of  His  ancient  promises. — Jesus, 
the  son  of  Adam :  1.  The  Son  of  God  became  a  son 
of  Adam ;  2.  the  Son  of  Adam  truly  the  Son  of  God, 
the  promised  Redeemer. — Concealment  of  the  truf 
descent  of  Jesus,  even  at  the  beginning  of  His  public 
ministry. — The  miraculously  begotten  Son  of  Mary 
suffers  Himself  to  be  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Jo 
seph. — For  further  ideas,  sec  LANGE  on  Matt.  i.  17 
[vol.  i.  pp.  50,  51].  Consult  also  KOPPE.N  :  Die  St 
bel,  em  Werk  gottlichcr  Weishcit,  i.  26-40;  ii.  199 
etc.,  on  the  value  of  these,  and  the  other  genealogies 

AUNDT: — The  significance  of  the  genealogy  ol 
Jesus:  1.  For  His  person;  2.  for  His  work.  "Thia 
remarkable  genealogical  tree  stands  forth,  a  unique 
memorial  of  the  faith  and  expectation  of  the  Old 
Testament  saints.  To  our  imaginations,  its  boughs 
and  branches  had  been  vocal  for  centuries  with  the 
words :  '  Oh  that  Thou  wouldcst  rend  the  heavens, 
etc.,  while  tears  of  thankfulness  and  ecstasy  water  it 
root,  and  these  names,  which  brighten,  like  star^  of 
heaven,  the  history  of  Israel,  seem  moistened  with 
the  dew-drops  of  joy  ami  ardent  desire.  Oh,  not  on« 
single  word  of  Holy  Scripture  was  written  iu  vain  1  * 
etc. 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  LUKE. 


C.  In  the  \\1ldcrncss.     Cn.  IV.  1-13. 


1  And  Jesus  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  returned  from   [the]  Jordan,  and  was  led 

2  by   [in]   the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness,  Being  forty  days  tempted  of  [by]   the  devil. 
And  in  those  days  he  did  eat  nothing:  and  when  they  were  ended,  he  afterward1  him- 

'.  3  gered.     And  the  devil  said  unto  him,  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  command  this  stone 
^  4  that  it  be  made  bread.     And  Jesus  answered  him,  saying,  It  is  written,  That  man  shall 

5  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  of  God*  [Deut.  viii.  3].     And  the  devil, 
taking  him  up  into  a  high  mountain,3  shewed  unto  him  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  in 

6  a  moment  [instant]  of  time.     And  the  devil  said  unto  him,  All  this  power  will  1  give 
thee,  arid  the  glory  of  them  [i,  e.,  of  the  kingdoms]  :  for  that  [it]  is  delivered  unto  me 

{has  been  committed  or  entrusted  to  me  by  God]  •  and  to  whomsoever  I  will,  I  give  it. 
f  thou  therefore  wilt  worship  [fall  clown  before]  me,  all  shall   [it  shall  all]  be  thine. 

8  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto  him,  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan : 4  for  it  is  written, 

9  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve.     And  he  brought 
him  to  [into]  Jerusalem,  and  set  him  on  a  [the]  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  and  said  unto 

10  him,  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  cast  thyself  down  from  hence:  For  it  is  written,  He 

11  shall  give  his  angels  charge  over  [concerning]  thee,  to  keep  thee  [safe]:  And  in  their 
hands  they  shall   bear  thee  up,  lest  at  any  time  thou  dash  thy  foot  against  a  stone  [Ps. 

12  xci.  12].     And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  him,  It  is  said,  Thou  shalt  not  tempt  the 

13  Lord  thy  God.     And  when  the  devil  had  ended  all  the  temptation,  he  departed  from 
him  for  a  [until  a  coii,vcnient\  season. 

1  Vs.  2. — The  adverb  is  wanting  in  Codd.  B.,  p.,  L.,  [Cod.  Sin.],  etc.,  and  probably  is  to  be  expunged  as  by  Lach 
mann,  Tischendorf  and  Meyer,  because  apparently  inserted  from  the  parallel  passasre,  Matt.  iv.  2. 

[a  Vs.  4. — Van  Oostcrzee  omits  the  clause,  aAA'  en-i  wavTi  ptj/icm  ©eoD,  supported  by  Tischendorf,  but  against  Lachmann 
and  Meyer.  Meyer  remarks  that  "it  is  supported  bv  almost  all  the  old  versions  and 'fathers,  and  that,  if  it  had  been  in 
serted  from  Matt.  iv.  4,  would  as  a  vox  snlcnnis  have  doubtless  been  more  precisely  like  that  passage."  Alford  omits  it, 
Trcgelles  brackets  it.  Cod.  B.  and  Cod.  Sin.  both  omit  it.— C.  C.  S.] 

3  Vs.  5.— Text,  rec.:  ei«  opos  ii//r)Aoi>.    The  genuineness  of  this  reading  is  at  least  doubtful  [omitted  by  Codd.  B.,  L., 
Cod.  Sin.],  and  to  be  regarded  as  a  paraphrastic  emendation  from  Matt.  iv.  8,  and  is  therefore  omitted  by  Tischendorf, 
[Tregclles,  Alford,  and  defended  by  Meyer,  with  reason,  as  absolutely  necessary  in  the  text. — C.  C.  S.] 

4  Vs.  8. — Text.  rec. :  '\'iraye  on-iVw  jotov,  a-arava.    Apparently  an  interpolation  from  Matt.  iv.  10.     At  least  it  is  want 
ing  in  Codd.  B.,  1).,  L.,  [Cod.  Sin.],  most  versions,  and  in  fathers  of  authority,  and  is  moreover  a  serious  (and,  at  the  same 
time,  critically  suspicious)  obstacle  to  the  harmony  of  the  evangelical  narratives. 

violence,  reconciled  in  this  way ;  that  the  forty  days, 
also,  were,  in  a  more  general  sense,  a  time  of  inward 
temptations  (Mark  and  Luke),  while  immediately 
thereafter  (Matthew)  the  more  concrete  cases  of 
temptation  which  are  adduced  in  the  first  and  third 
Gospels,  present  themselves. 

Vs.  1.  In  the  Spirit,  «V  r$  Trvfvp.  •  in  Matthew, 
vtr}>  TOV  Tri/etV. — There  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that 
this  signifies  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  had  just  been 
poured  out  in  all  its  fulness  upon  the  baptized  Jesus. 
Full  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  now  more  than  ever 
penetrated  and  inspired  Him,  He  was  driven  with 
irresistible  might  not  only  toward  («is)  the  wilder 
ness,  but  into  (fv)  the  wilderness,  where  He  abides 
awhile,  not  only  with  the  unexpected  consequence, 
but  with  the  definite  purpose  (ireipa<re)>a<,  Matthew), 
that  He  there,  according  to  God's  supreme  provi- 
dence  and  under  His  especial  permission,  should  be 
tempted  of  the  devil. 

Vs.  2.  Forty  days  tempted  by  the  devil. — 
If  we  read  with  Lachmann,  iv  rfj  fpri/j.if,  which  ap 
pears  to  deserve  the  preference,  we  may  perhaps 
refer  the  designation  of  time,  viz.,  forty  days,  to  the 
immediately  preceding  words,  fjyero  ei?  TVV  ep^uovt 
and  translate:  "He  was  led  in  the  Spirit  into  the 
wilderness  forty  days,  and  tempted  by  the  devil " 
In  this  way  even  the  appearance  of  a  discrepancy 
between  Matthew  and  Luke,  in  regard  to  the  actual 
point  when  the  temptation  began,  is  avoided. 

Into  the  wilderness. — \Ve  are  to  understand 
the  word  "  wilderness "  not  with  some  of  the  older 
expositors  in  a  ficrurative,  but  in  a  literal,  sense,  and 


EXEGETICAL  AXD  CRITICAL. 

The  narrative  of  the  temptation  has  in  Luke  a 
peculiar  character.  While  Mark  contents  himself 
with  relating  the  event  in  a  brief  mention  (ch.  i.  12- 
13),  Luke  is  almost  as  detailed  as  Matthew,  but  de 
viates  in  his  order  of  arranging  the  different  tempta 
tions  from  this  his  predecessor  in  narration.  The 
third  temptation,  with  Matthew,  is  with  Luke  the 
second,  and  the  reverse.  We  give  the  preference  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  first  Evangelist.  Matthew 
keeps  the  order  of  time  more  in  mind  (vss.  1,  5,  8) 
than  Luke,  who  speaks  quite  indefinitely  (vss.  1,  2). 
In  the  arrangement  of  the  former,  moreover,  there  is 
a  more  natural  climax,  and  it  is  in  itself  improbable 
that  the  Lord,  after  He  had  repulsed  the  demand  of 
the  tempter  that  He  should  worship  him,  would  have 
tolerated  still  a  third  attempt  from  this  side  or  would 
have  entered  into  any  intercourse  with  him.  On  this 
account,  Ambiosius  and  also  other  fathers  of  the 
church,  even  in  commenting  upon  the  narrative  of 
Luke,  have  preferred  the  arrangement  of  Matthew. 
In  another  respect,  also,  the  praise  of  greater  exact 
ness  belongs  to  the  first  of  the  Evangelists.  Mat 
thew  makes  the  temptation  proper  only  begin  after 
the  fortieth  day ;  Luke  represents  this  whole  space 
of  time  as  a  period  of  inward  temptations,  neverthe 
less  it  is  evident  that  at  least  the  temptation  to  turn 
stones  into  bread,  represented  as  the  first  of  all,  could 
only  begin  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  time,  after  long 
fasting.  Perhaps  the  two  narratives  may  be,  without 


CHAP.  IT.  1-13. 


probably  (agreeably  to  tradition)  to  refer  it  to  th< 
wilderness  of  Quantntanla,  between  Jeri'cho  and  Jeru 
salem.  As  to  the  locality,  see  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
by  Langc,  p.  si.  There  is  still  shown  the  mountain 
upon  which  the  tempter  is  said  to  have  taken  th< 
Lord,  Iving  over  against  Abarim,  from  whose  summil 
Moses  overlooked  the  promised  land.  Trustworthy 
travellers  relate,  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  this 
mountain  there  are  found  many  stones  whose  form 
and  whose  color  even  agrees  with  that  of  bread,  so 
that  they  could  easily  deceive  the  hasty  observer, 
See  SCPF,  Lebcn  Jesu,  5i.  p.  92. 

By  the  devil. — We  come  here  to  the  natural 
question,  what  we  are  to  think  as  to  the  agent 
of  the  temptation  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
tempter  approached  the  Lord.  As  to  the  former, 
the  views  may  properly  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
Some  will  acknowledge  here  no  working  of  the  devil 
whatever,  and  understand  it  either  of  one  or  of  sev 
eral  human  tempters,  or,  of  tempting  thoughts  and 
conceptions,  which  are  supposed  to  have  arisen 
in  the  mind  of  Jesus  Himself  in  view  of  His  Mes 
sianic  work.  Others  assume  an  actual  temptation 
of  the-  devil,  whether  in  visible  form  as  the  Gospels 
relate,  or  through  the  working  of  the  invisible  evil 
spirit  upon  the  pure  tyvx'h  of  the  Lord,  capable  as  it 
nevertheless  was  of  temptation.  The  different  advo 
cates  of  these  explanations  may  be  found  named  in 
Hase,  Meyer,  and  De  Wette.  It  cannot  be  difficult 
for  us  to  make  a  choice  among  these  different  expla 
nations.  That  the  narrative  can  scarcely  be  under 
stood  literally  appears  hardly  to  need  an  intimation. 
A  corporal  appearance  of  the  devil,  a  temporary 
(vadpicuais  of  the  evil  principle,  is  without  any 
analogy  in  the  lloly  Scriptures.  How  should  the 
devil  have  had  power  over  the  body  of  the  Lord  to 
carry  Him  through  air  and  clouds  whither  he  would  f 
If  the  Lord  did  not  know  him,  what  should  we  have 
to  think  of  His  all-surpassing  knowledge  ?  And  if 
He  did  know  him,  how  could  He  consent  to  hold 
discourse  with  such  a  tempter?  Where  lies  the 
mountain  from  which  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth 
can  be  viewed  with  a  glance,  and  how  could  the  Lord 
during  the  forty  days  in  which  He  abides  in  the  silent 
wilderness  all  at  once  stand  upon  the  pinnacle  of  the 
temple?  But  this  impossibity  of  understanding  the 
narrative  KOTO  farov  does  not  for  all  this  give  us  a 
right  to  find  here  an  historical  or  philosophical  myth. 
If  even  the  previous  history  exhibits  a  purely  histori 
cal  character,  still  less  do  we  move  in  a  nebulous, 
mythical  sphere  at  the  beginning  of  the  public  life  of 
Je'sua,  Analogies  which  are  presented  with  the  his 
tory  of  the  temptations  of  Job,  David,  and  others, 
would  at  most  only  prove  the  possibility,  but  by  no 
means  the  probability  or  certainty  of  the  invention 
of  a  narrative  of  a  temptation  of  the  Messiah.  We 
see  plainly  that  the  Evangelists  are  persuaded  that 
they  are  relating  an  historical  fact,  and  we  have  no 
right,  upon  philosophical  grounds,  to  bring  in  doubt 
the  possibility  of  the  chief  fact  here  related. — 
Quite  as  unsatisfactory  is  the  interpretation  of  it  as  a 
dream,  vision,  or  parable.  If  the  Lord  had  wished 
to  teach  His  apostles  in  a  similitude  from  what  funda 
mental  principles  He  started  in  His  Messianic  activi 
ty,  and  to  what  temptations  they  also  were  exposed, 
lie  would  certainly  have  availed  Himself  of  another 
form  of  instruction.  Moreover,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
euch  a  parable  could  with  any  ground  have  been  un 
derstood  as  history.  The  difficulty  does  not  lessen 
but  increases,  if  we  assume  that  the  parable  in  this 
form  does  not  come  from  Jesus  Himself,  but  from 


one  of  His  disciples,  who  invented  it  in  order  to  warn 
the  first  believers  against  sensuous  Messianic  expec 
tations  ;  and  if  we  understand  it  as  a  dream  or  a  vi 
sion,  the  narrative  then  really  loses  all  significance. 
What  value  has  a  conflict  that  has  arisen  from  self- 
deceit,  and  does  he  deserve  the  name  of  a  victor  who 
strives  against  spectres  of  the  night?  If  this  vision 
was  effected  by  the  devil  in  the  soul  of  Jesus  (Ols- 
hausen),  we  do  not  then  comprehend  what  signifi 
cance  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  temptation  that  was 
not  combated  with  rational  self-consciousness.  Or  if 
this  dream  was  a  product  of  the  fantasy  of  Jesus 
Himself  (Paulus),  we  could  then  no  longer  ascribe 
any  perfect  sinlessness  to  Him  whose  imagination 
could,  sponte  sua,  defile  itself  with  such  odious  con 
ceptions. 

As  respects  the  opinion  that  we  have  here  to 
understand  a  human  tempter,  this,  in  its  older  form, 
has  been  already  too  often  combated  for  us  to  lose 
now  even  a  word  in  disputing  it.     The  only  form  in 
which   it   deserves   consideration   is   that   in  which 
Lange  (Leben  Jexu,  p.  218)  brings  it  up.     He  is  far 
from  denying  the  diabolical  ground  of  the  temptation, 
but  maintains  that  the  medium  of  it  was  a  visit  of 
the   Sanhedrim,  who,  after  John — subsequently   to 
their  interview  with  him — had  referred  them  (John  L 
19-28)  to  Jesus,  had,  in  Lange's  view,  approached 
Him  with  the  full  pomp  and  impetuouanesa  of  their 
Messianic  expectations,  and  laid  before  Him  a  plan 
of  Messianic  activity  wholly  different  from  that  which 
had  originally  come  to  maturity  in  His  own  mind. 
We  cannot  possibly  read  the  brilliant  exposition  of 
this   view   in    its   details   without   recognizing    the 
author's  gift  of  intuition  and  combination.     If  we 
saw  ourselves  necessitated  to  look  for  historical  foun 
dation  of  this  kind  for  our  present  narrative,  we 
should  undoubtedly  seek  in  vain  to  project  a  better. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  Evangelists  themselves  do  not  make  the 
least  mention  of  so  early  a  meeting  of  the  Lord  with 
the  Sanhedrim  ;  that  there  is  as  little  proof  of  John's 
having  designated  the  Messiah  to  the  Sanhedrim  aa 
there  is  probability  of  any  such  interview  with  the  yet 
unknown  Nazarene ;  that,  finally,  the  offence  speedily 
taken  by  the  Sanhedrim  against  the  Lord  after  His 
public  appearance  admits  of  a  sufficient  explanation 
even  without  assuming  so  secret  a  back-ground.     All 
these  reasons  now  give  weight  to  the  question  whe 
ther  we  should  not  do  better  (Dllmann)  to  under 
stand  here  tempting  thoughts,  whicli  had  come  up  in 
,he  soul  of  the  Lord  from  the  worldly  form  of  the 
Messianic  expectations  among  the  Jews,  which,  how 
ever,  He  at  once,  through  the  might  of  His  holy  will, 
epelled  from  Him,  and  which,  when  He  afterward 
communicated  these  inner  experiences  of  His  to  His 
lisciples,  He  ascribed,  in  oriental  style,  to  the  devil 
,he  prince  of  this  world.     However,  on  considering 
;he  matter  more  closely,  this  interpretation  also  offers 
difficulties,  so  that  Strauss  for  once  did  not  say  un 
ruly  that  the  Lord  in  this  case  would  have  commu 
nicated  to  His  disciples  "  a  confused  mixture  of  truth 
md  fiction."     Why  He  should  have  related  to  His 
riends  this  history  of  His  inward  conflict  in  such  a 
'orm,  can  scarcely  be  understood.     As  to  the  first 
and  second  temptations  at  least,  we  do  not  see  how 
,hey  could  proceed  from  the  worldly-minded  expec- 
ation  of  the  contemporaries  of  the  Lord.     This,  .it 
all  events,  would  have  sprung  more  from  the  con- 
sciousness  of  His  own  miraculoXis  power  and  thi;  cer- 
ainty  of  the  protection  of  God  than  from  the  corrupt 
notions  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.     "  If  Jesus  had 
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had  even  in  the  most  fleeting  manner  such  thoughts, 
He  would  not  have  been  Christ,  and  this  explanation 
appears  to  me  as  the  most  wretched  neoteric  outrage 
that  has  been  committed  against  His  person  "  (Schlei- 
ermachcr).  If  these  tempting  thoughts  were  purely 
theoretical  and  objective,  occasioned  by  conceptions 
Laving  nothing  attractive  for  the  Lord,  where  is  the 
temptation  ?  and  if  these  evil  thoughts  proceeded 
actually  from  the  heart  of  the  Son  of  Man  (Matt.  xv. 
19),  where  is  His  sinlessness?  We,  for  our  part, 
believe  that  we  can  only  explain  the  origin  of  the 
temptation  by  assuming  the  direct  operation  of  the 
(invisible)  evil  spirit  upon  the  mind  and  the  sensibility 
of  the  Redeemer.  In  this  case,  1.  the  credibility  of 
the  narrative  is  recognized,  and  we  are  as  little 
necessitated  to  understand  the  devil  at  the  beginning 
as  the  angels  at  the  end  of  the  narrative,  in  a  merely 
figurative  sense ;  2.  the  sinlessness  of  the  Lord  is 
preserved  :  the  tempting  thoughts  originate  not  from 
within,  but  are  brought  upon  Him  from  without;  3. 
and,  filially,  the  abandonment  of  a  spiritless  literal 
interpretation  is  vindicated.  But  if  the  Evil  One 
worked  directly,  although  invisibly,  upon  the  God- 
man,  the  temptation  must  have  taken  place  eV  trvfii- 
^aTi,  alone,  and  we  are  justified  in  representing  to 
ourselves  the  Lor,]  upon  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple 
without  His  having  left  the  wilderness.  There  is  no 
other  conception  which,  like  this,  holds  fast  to  what 
is  essential  in  the  purely  historical  interpretation 
without  falling  into  the  absurdities  that  necessarily 
spring  from  the  assumption  of  a  bodily  appearance 
of  the  devil. 

We  feel  conscious  that  this  opinion  can  find  no 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  despise  the  doctrine 
of  a  personality  of  the  Evil  One  as  a  superstition 
of  the  middle  ages.  But  we  cannot  join  with 
them,  since  we  are  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
very  many  scruples  against  the  biblical  demonology 
proceed  from  exaggeration  or  misunderstanding. 
That  Jesus  and  the  apostles  did  speak  of  a  personal 
evil  spirit  and  of  his  operations,  is  subject  to  no 
doubt,  and  that  in  this  they  accommodated  them 
selves  to  a  superstitious  popular  fancy,  is  wholly 
without  proof.  If  any  one,  philosophically  reason 
ing,  persists  in  seeing  in  their  expressions  only  the 
personification  of  an  abstract  idea,  let  him  look"  to  it 
how  he  can  answer  for  it;  but  let  him  not  at  all 
events  impose  this  conception  on  Jesus  and  the  apos 
tles.  Never  is  Nationalism  weaker  than  when  it  seeks 
to  vindicate  itself  exegeticaliy.  That  the  old  demon- 
ology  did  not  receive  its  fuller  development  among 
the  Jews  nntil  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  we 
must  no  doubt  concede ;  but  so  far  is  it  from  being 
of  Chaldean  and  Persian  origin,  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  distinguishes  itself  in  essence  and  character 
from  this  and  every  dualistic  theory,  intended  to  ex 
plain  the  riddle  of  sin.  That  even  in  higher  regions 
of  the  spiritual  world  freedom  has  been  misused  to 
sin,  is  as  far  from  being  unreasonable  as  is  the  con 
ception  that  the  fallen  angels  unite  with  a  high  de 
gree  of  intellectual  development  a  deep  moral  degen 
eracy.  Both  facts  are  daily  to  be  seen  among  men, 
and  whoever  is  willing  to  believe  in  personal  good 
angels,  but  not  in  a  personal  Satan,  is  thoroughly  in 
consistent.  The  possibility  of  a  direct  working  of 
the  Evil  One  upon  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  admits  of 
being  opposed  neither  with  psychological  nor  with 
scriptural  arguments.  Its  intention  could  be  no 
other  than  to  bring  Him  to  a  fall,  and  thus  to  frus 
trate  the  work  of  lledemption,  and  ita  permission  by 
•he  Father  can  seem  strange  to  no  one  who  under 


stands  what  this  means :  "  Though  He  were  a  Son, 
yet  learned  He  obedience  by  the  things  which  H« 
suffered  !  " 

And  He  did  eat  nothing  in  those  days. — 
A  comparison  with  Matt.  xi.  18  shows,  that  it  is  not 
indispensably  necessary  to  understand  such  an  ex 
pression  of  an  entire  abstinence  from  all  food.  "  He 
might  have  been  able,  as  well  as  John,  to  partake 
of  locusts  and  wild  honey  without  essentially  annul 
ling  the  last."  (Lange.)  On  the  other  hand,  how 
ever,  nothing  hinders  us  from  understanding  thih 
fasting  of  the  Lord  in  its  strictest  sense.  If  there 
are  examples  of  an  uncommonly  long  fasting,  even  in 
men  whose  physical  and  psychical  development  has 
been  disturbed  by  sin,  how  much  more  conceivable 
is  it  with  Him  whose  bodily  organism  had  been 
weakened  by  no  sin,  whose  soul,  more  than  that  of 
any  one,  could  control  the  flesh  and  constrain  it  to 
obedience.  Immediately  after  such  a  fast,  hunger 
must  necessarily  have  made  itself  felt  with  unexam 
pled  power ;  and  undoubtedly  by  the  abstinence  from 
bodily  nourishment,  the  susceptibility  of  the  soul  to 
the  influence  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  and  the  com 
bat  with  him,  was  not  a  little  heightened.  According 
to  Matthew  and  Luke,  the  hunger  makes  itself  felc 
not  in  the  course  of  the  forty  lays,  but  only  at  the 
end  of  them. 

Vs.  8.  If  Thou  be  the  Son  of  God  command. 
— The  voice  of  the  evil  spirit  evidently  links  itself 
with  the  remembrances  of  the  heavenly  voice  at  the 
Jordan.  Here  also,  is  the  devil  a  Sinda  Dei,  since 
he  permits  an  echo  of  the  word  of  truth  to  be  heard. 
— This  stone,  r<p  \i6y  TOVT&',  more  SeiKriKut,  than 
in  Matthew,  who  retains  his  ordinary  plural,  of 
\iOoi  ol/roi,  in  an  oratio  indirecla.  The  point  of  at 
tachment  for  the  temptation  is  partly  the  exalted 
self-consciousness,  partly  the  painful  necessity  of  the 
Lord ;  the  purpose  of  the  temptation,  to  have  Him 
use  His  miraculous  power  for  the  satisfaction  of  Ilia 
own  necessity. 

Vs.  4.  That  man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone. — In  Matthew  the  citation,  Deut.  viii.  3,  is 
liioted  more  fully,  and  moreover  from  the  LXX. 
We  need  not  deny  that  the  Lord  uses  the  declaration 
in  a  somewhat  different  sense  from  that  in  which 
Moses  means  it ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  for  referring 
the  appellation  "  Man  "  exclusively  or  principally  to 
the  Messiah.  In  a  divinely  free  manner  He  uses  the 
vord  of  Scripture  to  indicate  that  man,  even  without 
he  use  of  bread,  may  behold  his  life  lengthened  and 
sustained  by  any  means  whatever  of  which  God  may 
avail  Himself  to  strengthen  his  bodily  energies.  In 
other  words:  God  docs  not  need  His  miraculous 
lower  in  order  to  allay  painful  hunger.  For  that  He 
>ossesses  innumerable  means,  and  the  Son  will  await 
he  way  which  the  Father  may  please  to  use. 

Vs.  5.  Taking  Him  up  into  a  high  mountain. 
— As  already  remarked,  Luke  assigns  to  the  third 
and  severest  temptation  the  middle  place.  "J/<tf- 
thaius  eo  tempoi-is  ordine  describit  asttullus,  quo  facti 
sunt,  Lucas  gradationem  observat  in  /<*•/.'<,  ft  dfst.-rib.t 
desertum,  mordem,  templum.  Quce  ordinis  non  modo 
nnoxia  sed  etiam  salubris  varietas,  arguinenio  est,  non 
'.Iterum  Evangelistam  ab  a'tcro  scripsitxie "  (Bengel). 
The  difficulty,  however,  which  the  narrative  of  Luke 
v.  8  otters,  according  to  the  Jiccepta,  namely,  that 
he  Lord,  after  He  had  recognized  and  unmasked  the 
3vil  One,  can  yet  admit  for  the  third  time  discourse 
with  him ;  this  difficulty  vanishes  if  wu  assume,  with 
Tischendorf  and  others,  that  the  words,  "Cot  thea 
behind  me,  Satan,"  are  here  spurious,  and  havi 
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been  transferred  from  the  parallel  passage  in  Mat 
thew. 

Showed  unto  Him. — Of  course,  iv  wtvuan, 
not  one  after  the  other,  but  all  together,  tv  pnrrj  o<f>- 
0aAuor,  1  Cor.  xv.  52. 

All  the  kingdoms  of  th»  world.— Not  the 
Je'.-.Mi  land,  but  the  heathen  world  surrounding  it 
and  extending  beyond  the  sight,  which  is  several 
times  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament  as  subject  to 
the  prince  of  this  world,  while  Jehovah  is  the  head 
of  the  theocratic  state.  Besides  this,  it  deserves  con 
sideration  that  the  address  of  Satan  to  the  Lord  on 
this  occasion  is  communicated  by  Luke  somewhat 
more  at  length  than  by  Matthew. 

For  it  has  been  committed  to  me,  etc.— A 
paraphrase  of  the  preceding  words  for  the  benefit 
and  edification  of  Theophilus  and  other  readers,  who 
were  unacquainted  or  little  acquainted  with  the 
demonology  of  the  Jews. 

Vs.  7.  If  Thou,  therefore,  wilt  fall  down 
before  me. — We  need  not  here  understand  an 
actually  idolatrous  adoration.  It  is  sufficient  if  we 
understand  it  of  an  Oriental  homage  which  is  often 
rendered  to  mighty  monarch?,  Matt  ii.  2.  As  the 
first  temptation  is  addressed  to  sensual  appetite,  this 
is  addressed  to  the  craving  for  the  possession  of 
kingly  dignity,  upon  which  the  Messiah  is  conscious 
of  being  assuredly  able  to  reckon.  The  temptation 
lies  in  the  alternative ;  dominion  without  conflict  on 
the  one  hand,  bloody  strife  on  the  other,  against  the 
might  of  darkness,  if  its  alluring  voice  should  be  re 
pelled.  The  lie  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  arro 
gant  promise  of  the  tempter  ("  to  me  is  it  com 
mitted,"  etc.),  is  truly  Satanic;  but  it  is  this  very 
arrogance  of  demand  which  enables  the  Lord  (Matt.) 
to  know  with  whom  He  is  striving  in  this  moment, 
and  He  has  at  once  the  "uircrye  dxirrca  /JLOV"  ready 
against  Satan,  in  that  He  yet  again  hurls  upon  him  a 
decisive  word  of  the  Scripture. 

Vs.  8.  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy 
God,  Deut,  vi.  13.— According  to  the  LXX.,  with  a 
variation  of  Trpomtvvnvfts  instead  of  <po#7j0r;<T77,  on 
account  of  the  preceding  words  of  Satan.  The  Lord 
does  not  only  publicly  express  the  monotheistic  prin 
ciple,  but  shows  at  the  same  time  that  He  will  rather 
dispense  with  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  how 
ever  by  right  they  belong  to  Him,  than  obtain 
them  in  an  unlawful  way.  His  answer  is  a  declara 
tion  of  war;  His  rejection  of  the  homage  He  paid  for 
with  His  life ;  and  so  repulsed,  Satan  could  not  return 
the  third  time.  Before  it  came  to  this  pass,  how 
ever,  that  he  retreated,  still  another  temptation  took 
place  previously;  according  to  Matthew's  accurate 
account,  the  second,  which,  however,  Luke  relates  as 
the  third. 

Vs.  9.  And  hs  brought  Him  to  Jerusalem. 
— Although  in  itself  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
Lord,  during  this  period,  spent  a  single  day,  Kara 
(rapxa,  at  Jerusalem  (Lange),  it  nevertheless  appears 
more  n  \>bable  to  us  that  He  did  not  in  body  leave 
the  v/iMeriess  at  all  before  the  combat  was  quite 
Before  the  inner  consciousness  of  the  Lord, 
it  was,  without  doubt,  ax  if  He  stood  upon  the  irrfpit- 
yioi/,  and  as  repccts  the  ability  of  the  K> 
transport  Him  in  spirit  to  a  place  so  entirely  diffe 
rent,  we  may  well  call  to  mind  the  expression  of 
Gregory :  "  Nil  mirum  est,  si  Christiis  a  Diabolo  se 
ptrmM  circum'luci,  qui  a  inctnbris  illiiis  ne  pcnnisit 
irucifigl" 

On  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple,  not  vaov,  but 
'(pov. — The  access  to  the  Kopvtyri  was  apparently  per 


mitted  to  no  one  but  the  priests  and  Lcvites  alone 
but  nothing  hinders  us  from  understanding  one  of 
the  accessory  buildings,  whose  pinnacle  constituted  a 
sort  of  cornice  (oucptt'T^ioj/),  and  of  which  J'»-p]rii 
also  relates  that  from  it  one  could  throw  a  look  that 
made  him  dizzy,  into  an  incalculable  depth  (Ant.  Jml 
xv.  15,  11).  It  is  true,  if  any  one  cast  himself  down 
there  he  would  not  descend  before  the  eyes  of  th« 
citizens  of  the  city,  but  in  the  obscure  vale  of  Ke« 
(Iron.  But  the  promise,  moreover,  is  precisely  this, 
that  in  falling  He  should  not  reach  the  bottom,  but 
in  His  fall  should  be  held  up  by  the  angels,  and 
doubtless  be  brought  into  the  midst  of  the  astonished 
inhabitants  of  the  city  and  frequenters  of  the  temple, 
who  a  moment  before  had  seen  him,  with  shuddering 
terror,  upon  the  eminence. 

Vs.  10.  For  it  is  written,  He  shall  give.— 
"The  devil  can  quote  Scripture  for  his  purpose." 
And  this  time  he  combats  the  Lord  with  His  own 
weapons.  The  passage,  Ps.  xci.  11,  12,  is  not  Mes 
sianic  (Usteri),  but  speaks  of  the  saints  hi  general, 
and  the  devil  leaves  the  Lord  to  draw  a  conclusion 
a  minori  ad  majus  from  the  safety  of  the  saints  to 
that  of  the  Messiah,  the  chief  favorite  of  God.  By  a 
literal  interpretation  of  the  figurative  utterance  he 
tempts  the  Lord  to  work  a  miracle  of  dixplay,  not 
upon  the  heart  and  conscience  but  upon  the  imagina 
tion  of  the  people,  and  thus  in  a  few  moments  to 
bring  about  an  extraordinary  success.  This  time  he 
works  not  upon  the  desire  of  enjoyment  or  posses 
sion,  but  of  honor  and  elevation.  Now  it  will  un 
doubtedly  have  to  be  shown,  whether  the  Lord  really 
believes  the  word  of  the  Scripture  with  which  He  has 
already  repeatedly  defended  Himself.  He  is  tempted 
on  the  side  of  that  same  believing  confidence  which 
has  just  held  Him  back  from  turning  stones  into 
bread,  and  the  greatness  of  His  triumph  consists  in 
this,  that  He  at  once  discovers  the  just  limit  that 
separates  confidence  and  presumption. 

Vs.  12.  And  Jesus  answering. — The  Lord 
answers  a  third  time  with  a  word  of  Scripture,  out  of 
Deut.  (vi.  16),  still  more  striking  in  Matt.,  ird\ii> 
yfypaiTTai,  rurxux.  The  word  of  the  law  which  He 
mentions  contains  no  contradiction  of  the  devil's 
quotation  from  the  Psalm,  but  a  rectification  of  the 
misuse  which  the  Evil  One  had  made  of  it.  Apart 
from  the  special  signification  of  the  utterance  for  the 
Israclitish  people  (on  occasion  of  the  strife  at  Marah, 
Ex.  xvii.  2)  the  Lord  gives  him  to  feel  that  whoever 
throws  himself  uncalled  into  danger  in  the  hope  that 
God  will  deliver  him,  displays  no  heroic  courage  of 
faith,  but  commits  an  act  of  presumptuous  folly. 

Vs.  18.  And  when  the  devil  had  ended  all 
the  temptation. — The  coming  and  ministration  of 
the  angels  is  to  be  supplied  from  Matthew  and  Mark. 
See,  as  to  this,  LANGE,  Matthew,  p.  86.  Without 
doubt,  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  narration  if  we  con 
ceive  to  ourselves  these  as  invisible  witnesses  of  the 
combat  and  triumph  of  Jesus.  (Comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  9.) 
While  they,  soon  after  the  departing  of  Satan  from 
Him,  serve  Him  whether  spiritually  or  bodily. 
(Comp.  ]  Kings  xix.  5.) 

Until  a  season. — It  is  a  very  significant  intima 
tion  for  the  apprehension  of  the  whole  history  of  the 
temptation  which  Luke  gives  us  in  these  concluding 
words.  Unwittingly  he  gives  us  occasion  in  these 
l'o;i\-  days  to  see  not  only  the  beginning  but  also  tho 
tjM  ol  "the  different  temptations  which  were  perpet- 
ually  returning  for  the  (j oil-man.  Without  doubt  he 
ha< 'regard,  moreover,  particularly  to  the  time  when 
Satan  entered  into  Judas  (Luke  xxii.  3)  and  the 
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whole  power  of  darkness  rose  against  the  Suffering 
One.  Yet  he  may  also  have  thought  on  the  activity 
of  the  Evil  One  in  opposing  the  Lord  previously  to 
this.  Comp.  ch.  x.  18;  xiii.  16;  xxii.  31. 


DOCTRINAL  AXD  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  history  of  the  temptation  in  the  wilder 
ness  constitutes  partly  the  end  of  the  history  of  the 
hidden,  partly  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the 
public  life  of  Jesus.  The  silence  of  John  respecting 
this  event,  proves  nothing  against  the  truth  of  the 
narrative  of  the  Synoptics.  Had  none  of  those  ut 
tered  a  word  of  a  tentatio  a  Diabolo,  the  believer 
himself,  who  sees  in  Christ  the  God-man,  and  assumes 
the  reality  of  a  kingdom  of  darkness  over  against  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven,  would  of  himself  have  come  to 
the  supposition  that  a  life  and  working  sucli  as  that 
of  the  Lord  could  not  possibly  have  begun  without 
such  a  preceding  inward  conflict.  Of  what  kind  this 
conflict  was  is  now  communicated  to  us  by  his  wit 
nesses  in  a  way  which  leaves  us  no  other  choice,  than 
here  either  to  understand  it  as  one  of  the  o-eo-o^Hr/t*!- 
cot  fj.i6oi,  whose  origin,  on  historical  Christian  ground, 
an  apostle  of  the  Lord  denies  (2  Pet.  i.  16),  or  to  be 
lieve  that  Jesus  Himself  instructed  His  disciples  in 
reference  to  this  remarkable  event  of  His  inner  life. 
For  us  the  latter  admits  of  no  controversy,  and  thus 
is  the  inquiry  as  to  the  source  of  the  historical  narra 
tive  answered  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  is  self-evident  that  the  Lord  could  not 
communicate  to  His  friends  in  reference  to  what  took 
place  in  the  wilderness  more  than  they  were  in  a  con 
dition  to  bear.  John  xvi.  12.  Without  doubt,  there 
fore,  He  clothed  His  narrative  in  a  form  which  was 
calculated  for  their  receptivity  and  their  necessity, 
and  there  remains  to  us  the  privilege  of  distinguish 
ing  carefully  between  the  fact  itself  and  the  peculiar 
way  in  which  it  was  represented  by  Him  and  has 
been  described  by  them.  Here,  also,  does  the  utte 
rance,  John  vi.  63,  hold  good. 

2.  The  fact  now,  which  can  be  derived  with  suffi 
cient  certainty  from  the  diiferent  narrations,  is  appa 
rently  this :  1.  At  the  beginning  of  His  course,  the 
Saviour  was  exposed  to  temptations  to  act  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  high  principles  to  which  He  showed 
Himself  faithful  through  life.     2.  These  temptations 
were  directly  occasioned  by  the  Prince  of  this  world, 
who  wished  to  bring  the  second  Adam,  like  the  first, 
to  apostasy,  in  order  thus  to  destroy  the  work  of  re 
demption.     3.  The  Lord,  with   clear  consciousness 
and  steadfastness,  combatted  these  temptations  with 
the  sword  of  the  Spirit  (Eph.  vi.  17),  and  left  the 
field  of  conflict  without  a  single  wound.     4.  The  Vic 
tor,  as  a  sign  of  the  Father's  approbation,  was  served 
by  the  angels  of  heaven  and  received  their  homage. 
— Every  explanation  of  the  history  of  the  tempta 
tion   which  acknowledges  what  is  essential  in  these 
great  elements  of  it,  deserves   from  the  Christian 
point  of  view  to  be  admitted  and  weighed.     In  re 
spect  to  the  external  side  of  the  fact  (the  condition 
of  the  Lord,  the  manner  of  the  temptation,  the  locali 
ty,  etc.),  it  will,  perhaps,  never  be  possible  to  find  an 
explanation  which  satisfactorily  resolves  all  difficul 
ties.    Yet  this  is  of  less  consequence  if  only  the 
inner  significance  of  the  above  named  facts  remains 
acknowledged,  and  these,  themselves,  are  not  as- 
Bailed. 

3.  The  history  of   the  temptation   throws   the 
brightest  light  upon  the  person  of  the  Lord.     On  the 


one  hand,  we  learn  to  know  Him  here  from  His  ow» 
word  (vs.  4)  as  a  man  like  His  brethren  in  all  thingH 
(Heb.  ii.  17);  on  the  other  hand,  Satan  himself  pro 
claims  Him  as  God's  Son  (vs.  3),  and  this  time,  at 
least,  has  the  father  of  lies  become  a  witness  of  the 
truth.  The  true  humanity  of  the  Lord  reveals  itself 
not  less  in  the  hunger  which  He  feels  than  in  Hia 
capacity  of  being  tempted.  His  divine  majesty 
shows  itself  in  the  manner  in  which  He  combats,  in 
the  victory  which  He  achieves,  in  the  crown  which 
He  wins. 

4.  Dogmatics  has  in  the  treatment  of  the  history 
of  the  temptation,  the  difficult  problem,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  regard  the  Lord  as  truly  tempted,  so  that 
the  temptations  do  not  glide  from  Him  as  something 
merely  external,  as  water  from  a  rock,  without  mak 
ing   any  impression   upon  His   sensibility ;    on  the 
other  hand,  to  vindicate  the  word  of  the  apostolic 
writer,  xo>ph  a/uapn'os  (Heb.  iv.  15).     That  both  the 
one  and  the  other,  are  impossible,  if  an  absolute  non 
potuit  peccare  is  asserted  of  the  Lord,  is  self-evident. 
The  avanaprrjiria  of  the  Lord  by  no  means  excluded 
the  possibility  of  sinning;    but  on  the  other  hand 
consisted    hi  this,   that    He,  filled   with   boundless 
abhorrence  of  sin,  combatted  and  overcame  it  under 
whatever  form  it  might  show  itself.     Only  the  Father 
is  awfipaffTos   KaKtav  (James  i.  13),  but  the  Logos, 
once  entered  within  the  bounds  of  finite  humanity, 
comes  through  his  ouoitepa  trapes   afj.aprias  (Rom. 
viii.  13)  into  personal  contact  with  sin.     Like  every 
true  man,  the  Lord  had  a  sensuous  perception  of  the 
pleasant  and  the  unpleasant.     For  this  feeling  natural 
enjoyment  must  have  been  preferable  to  want,  honor 
to  shame,  riches  to  poverty,  life  to  death.     Upon 
this  feeling  the  might  of  temptation  works,  and  who 
ever  in  this  of  itself  could  already  find  something 
sinful,  would  have  to  prefer  an  accusation  against 
God,  who  originally  so  constituted  our  human  nature. 
He  would,  moreover,  be  obliged  to  consider  the  first 
man  as  a  sinner  born,  for  in  the  very  commandment 
of  probation  and  in  the  added  threatening  (Gen.  ii. 
16,  17)  the  existence  of  this  feeling  is  presupposed. 
Every  representation  by  which  there  is  ascribed  to 
the  Lord  even  a  minimum  of  the  peccatum  originale 
(Irving)  is  condemned  by  the  Christian  consciousness 
in  the  most  decided  manner. 

5.  On  the  other  hand,  the  potuit  non  peccare,  can 
and  must,  be  vindicated  here  as  vigorously  as  the 
realiier  non  peccavit.     He  did  not  awaken  the  con 
ception  of  what  was  evil,  of  Himself  within  Himself, 
but  it  came  from  without  to  Him  through  the  opera 
tion  of  another  spirit  upon  His  own.     This  would 
have  amounted  to  an  inward  sin  only  in  the  case  that 
the  Lord's  will  had  inclined  a  moment  to  practise 
that  which  He  had  learned  to  know  as  morally  evil. 
That  the  three  thoughts :  to  work  a  miracle  for  Him 
self;  to  work  upon  the  people  through  outward  dis 
play;    and   to   attain   earthly  dominion — considered 
altogether  for  itself  and  as  yet  without  reference  to 
God's  will — had  something  attractive  for  His  delicate 
and  pure  moral  sense,  is  so  little  to  be  denied  that 
the  opposite,  in  a  true  man,  would  scarcely  be  con 
ceivable.     It  lay  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case  that 
such  conceptions  at  this  moment  must  produce  upon 
the  spirit  and  sensibility  of  the  Lord  a  double  impres- 
sion.     Why  should  He  otherwise  have  at  once  reach 
ed  out  for  "a  weapon  with  which  to  combat  the  ene 
my  ?     But  here  we  could  speak  of  sin,  only  in  case 
that  the  desire  for  evil  had  really  been  awakened, 
that  the  wish  to  be  able  to  give  an  ear  to  the  Evil 
One  had  come  up  in  His  sensibility.     But  of  this  w« 
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perceive  no  trace.  The  temptation  comes  before  His 
eyes  in  its  most  alluring  colors;  He  has  ;i  li\ing 
seuse  of  all  that  it  possesses  which  is  attractive ;  Ho 
reflects  that  He  might  be  able  to  succumb,  yet  in 
stantaneously  He  repels  it  from  Him  as  something 
foreign  and  unhallowed.  It  places  itself  before  His 
imagination,  but  finds  no  point  of  attachment  in  His 
will ;  it  works  upon  the  if  ux7'<>  yet  before  this  can  be 
stained  the  tempter  is  already  conquered  through  the 

TTViV/J.0.. 

Two  examples  for  a  more  particular  elucidation. 
There  was  as  yet  no  sin  when  Eve  saw  that  the  for 
bidden  tree  had  its  attraction,  nor  yet  when  the  per 
mission  to  eat  of  this  tree  appeared  to  her  desirable, 
so  long,  that  is,  as  she  was  considering  this  act  with 
out  any  relation  to  the  prohibition  that  had  been 
received;  only  when  in  unconscious  and  conscious 
conflict  with  the  commandment  the  actual  desire  rose 
in  her  mind,  and  she  was  filled  with  dissatisfaction 
at  the  commandment,  did  sin  then  creep  into  her 
heart,  even  before  she  had  stretched  out  her  hand 
after  the  apple. — It  was  as  yet  no  sin  that  the  Lord 
in  Gethsemane  exhibited  a  natural  dread  of  death,  a 
natural  longing  for  life ;  no  sin  as  yet  that  He  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  death,  and  in  the  conscious 
ness  of  being  able  to  escape  it,  had  a  double  sense  of 
the  worth  of  life,  nor  was  it  even  as  yet  any  sin  that 
He  prayed  and  wished  that  the  cup  might  pass  from 
Him :  only  if  He  had  allowed  this  wish  to  prevail 
contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  after  He  had  clearly 
perceived  this  will ;  if  the  resolution  to  submit  Him 
self  to  God's  recognized  will  had  been  preceded  by 
reluctance  and  conflict ;  if,  in  a  word,  not  His  deed 
but  His  will  even  had  then  moved  in  another  direc 
tion  from  God's  will,  then  would  the  Alan  of  Sorrows 
have  been  also  a  child  of  sin. 

0.  The  temptations  here  vanquished  perpetually 
'returned  in  the  public  life  of  the  Lord.     The  first, 

e.  g.,  Matt,  xxvii.  40 ;  the  second,  John  vii.  3,  4 ;  the 
third,  John  vi.  14.  It  cannot  surprise  us  that  the 
Lord,  therefore,  saw  in  the  entreaty  of  Peter,  Matt. 
xvi.  22,  a  Satanic  back-ground.  To  whichever  of 
these  temptations  He  had  given  a  hearing,  still  either 
His  perfect  obedience  or  His  perfect  love  of  man 
would  have  been  stained,  and  herewith  His  perfect 
capability  of  being  a  Redeemer  of  sinners  would  have 
been  annihilated. 

1.  The  history  of  the  temptation  throws  light 
upon  the  work  of  the  Lord.     We  learn  here  to  re 
cognize  this  as  a  work  that  was  given  Him  by  the 
Father  Himself  to  do,  which  He  entered  upon  with 
clear  self-consciousness,  which  was  preceded  by  se 
vere  conflict,  and  which  was  directed  entirely  to  de 
stroying  the  works  of  the  devil.     1  John  iii.  9.     In 
His   perfect  obedience,  the  second  Adam,  He  here 
stands  over  against  the  first  as  the  Restorer  of  the 
Paradise  which  Adam  lost  by  his  sin.     "  Adam  fell 
'in  Paradise  and  made  it  a  wilderness;   Christ  con 
quered  in  a  wilderness  and  made  it  a  paradise,  where 
the   beasts   lost    their  savageness   and    the  angels 
abode."     (Olshausen.) 

8.  The  threefold  temptation  of  Jesus  is  the  sym 
bol  and  type  of  the  temptations  against  which  every 
Christian  hu  to  strive.     1  John  ii.  16.     First  temp 
tation  =  the  lust  of  the  flesh ;  the  second  =  the  lust 
of  the  eye ;  the  third  =  pride,  of  which  John  says : 
"  It  is  not  of  the  Father,  but  of  the  world." 

9.  The  temptation  of  Jesus  as  it  repeats  itself, 
as  well  in  HL>  own  life  as  in  the  lives  of  His  people, 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  certain  sense  adumbrat 


ed  in  the  temptations  and  trials  of  the  most  eminent, 
men  of  God  under  the  ancient  covenant.  (Joseph 
Job,  David,  and  others.)  It  lies  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  that  in  proportion  as  one  is  placed  on  a 
higher  eminence  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  is  also 
exposed  to  severer  temptations.  It  is  remarkable 
that  almost  at  the  same  time  with  this  temptation  of 
the  Lord  a  similar  temptation  encountered  His  Fore 
runner.  See  LASGK,  Leben  Jesu,  p.  451  ff. 

10.  The  origin  of  all  these  temptations,  and  very 
especially  of  the  temptation  of  Jesus,  was  the  work 
ing  of  the  devil.     The  history  of  His  temptation  may 
be  called  a  striking  revelation  of  the  existence,  the 
might,  the  laws,  and  the  working  of  the  kingdom  of 
darkness.     The   existence  of  this  kingdom  of  the 
personal  Evil  One,  is  not  revealed  by  the  Holy  God. 
It  reveals  itself  in  facts  like  these.     It  is  here  shown 
that  there  is  an  Evil  Spirit,  an  enemy  of  God,  and  of 
His  kingdom.     He  knows  Christ  and  hates  Him.     H« 
uses  the  Scripture  and  perverts  it ;  to  lead  astray  is 
his  joy,  and  lying  is  his  power ;  God's  word  the  only 
weapon  that  vanquishes  him.     It  is  noticeable  how 
the  most  exalted  moments  of  development  for  the 
kingdom  of  God  have  been  at  all  times  accompanied 
by  an  intenser  reaction  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness. 
Where  the   history  of  mankind   begins,  there   the 
father  of  lies  shows  himself.     When  Israel  is  about 
to  become  a  theocratic  people,  he  imitates  the  mira 
cles  of  Moses  through  the  Egyptian  sorcerers ;  when 
the  Son  of  God  appears  in  the  flesh,  He  increases  the 
number  of  the  Soi/MPi^/acroi,  and  seeks  to  bring  Him 
Himself  to  apostasy ;  and  when  the  last  development 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  approaches,  there  does  he 
rage  most  vehemently  because  his   time  is   short. 
Rev.  xx.  7. 

11.  With  the  best  right,  at  all  times,  has  the  Sa 
viour's  "  It  is  written  "  been  considered  as  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  for  the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy 
Scripture.     The   Christian   who  regards   the  whole 
Bible  with  the  eye  with  which  the  Lord  viewed  the 
Old   Testament,   cannot    possibly   restrict  the  rule 
which  He  gave  on  another  occasion,  on   ou  Swarat 
\\jQrivai  7)  ypa(p^i.     John  x.  35.     It  is  remarkable, 
moreover,  of  what  high  importance  even  those  parts 
of  Scripture  can  be,  which  to  us,  superficially  consid 
ered,  appear  less  important  for  Christian  life  and 
faith.     All  three  citations  of  the  Lord  are  taken  from 
one  book  (Deuteronomy),  and  yet  the  word  of  God, 
out  of  this  one  book,  is  for  Him  enough  to  put  the 
Devil  and  his  power  to  flight.     1   Cor.  xii.  22,  23, 
holds  good,  also,  o^f  the  organic  whole  of  the  Scrip 
ture. 

12.  In  the  inquiry  respecting  the  historical  reality 
of  the  angelophanies  in  the  life  of  the  Lord,  we  must 
above  all    not   overlook   their  infrequency,   which 
affords  the  strongest  argument  against  an  invention. 
From  the  settlement  of  the  child  in  Nazareth  we  have 
met  no  angels  on  His  way,  and  after  this  appearance 
we  shall  not  see  them  in  visible  form  again  before 
the  night  of  Gethsemane  falls.     Would  a  writer  of 
myths  have  been  able  to  content  himself  witli  so  lit 
tle  ?     But  if  now,  after  the  decisive  vvayt  oniata  ft,o\> 
had  been  addressed  to  Satan,  no  angels  had  appear- 
ed,  we  should  almost  have  had  occasion  to  doubt  tho 
reality  of  their  existence.     Comp.  LAXGE,  Gospel  of 
Matttiew,  p.  86 :  Jesus  tente  au  desert,  trois  medita 
tions  par  Ad.  J/b;io</,  Paris,  ]  854. 

13.  An  eminent  work  of  art,  setting  forth  tha 
history  of  the  temptation  in  a  genuine  Protestant 
spirit,  has  proceeded  from  Ary  Scheffer. 
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HOMILETICAL  AXD  PRACTICAL. 

The  history  of  the  temptation  offers  for  homileti- 
cal  treatment  peculiar  difficulties,  which  are  easier  to 
feel  than  to  avoid.  It  is  certainly  easier  to  point  out 
bow  it  must  not,  than  how  it  must  be,  handled  suita 
bly  for  the  edification  of  the  church.  On  the  whole, 
a  sharp  separation  of  the  exegetico-critical  and  the 
practico-ascetical  element  is  to  be  commended,  and 
the  counsel  of  the  apostle,  2  Tim.  ii.  23,  must  not  be 
lost  out  of  mind.  Superficial  criticism  of  opposing 
opinions  is  in  the  pulpit  as  superfluous  as  an  extended 
defence  of  personal  views.  Where  there  is  strife  the 
Devil  comes  into  the  midst  of  the  children  of  God. 
Job  i.  6.  It  will  be  best  to  leave  the  disputable 
points  in  a  sacred  obscurity  and  to  keep  to  that 
which  is  clear  and  evident.  To  those  who,  in  refe 
rence  to  the  New  Testament  demonology,  stand  on  a 
sceptical  or  negative  position,  the  treatment  of  this 
material  is  least  of  all  to  be  commended.  They 
have,  if  they  cannot  withhold  themselves  from  it,  a"t 
least  to  take  heed  that  they  advance  no  principles  by 
which  the  expression  of  the  Christian  self-conscious 
ness  in  reference  to  the  absolute  sinlessness  and 
purity  of  the  Lord  shall  be  in  the  least  wounded. 
On  the  whole,  if  one  is  disposed  to  treat  the  entire 
narrative  altogether,  it  will  perhaps  be  best  to  con 
sider  it  either  as  an  image  of  the  conflict  which  the 
Lord  hud  to  sustain  His  life  long,  or  as  a  type  of  the 
spiritual  conflict  to  which  every  believer  in  His  name 
is  called.  That,  nevertheless,  both  in  the  whole  nar 
rative,  as  well  as  in  its  particular  parts,  there  lies  a 
rich  treasure  of  thoughts  homiletically  serviceable, 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  hints. 

From  the  Jordan  of  glorification  to  the  wilderness 
of  temptation.  This  is  the  way  of  God;  as  with 
Christ,  so  with  the  Christian;  and,  moreover:  1.  An 
old,  and  yet  an  ever  new ;  2.  a  hard,  and  yet  a  good  ; 
3.  a  dark,  and  yet  a  light ;  4.  a  lonesome,  and  yet  a 
blessed  way. — The  temptations  which  follow  a  Chris 
tian,  even  into  solitude. — Christian  fasting  in  its  op 
position  :  1.  To  Judaizing  fasting,  which  sees  in  ab 
stinence  from  food  something  in  itself  meritorious ; 

2.  to  heathenish  wantonness,  which  says :  "  Let  us 
eat  and  drink,  for,"  etc. ;  again,  3.  to  the  ultramon 
tane  :  "  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not ; "  4.  to  the 
ultra-Protestant :  iravra  e^ecrnv,  but  without  the  lim 
iting  oil  TfdfTa.  <rv/j.<t>tpfi. — Doubt  of  the  truth  of  God's 
word  the  first  way  to  sin;  so,  1.  In  Paradise,  Gen. 
iii.  2 ;  so  here,  vs.  3 ;  3.  so  always. — The  temptation 
to  misuse,  ever  united  with  the  possession  of  peculiar 
power. — The  unpermitted  ways  of  providing  one's 
bread. — "  It  is  written  "  (yeypawrai),  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit:  1.  How  beautifully  it  glitters;  2.  how  deeply 
it  wounds ;  3.  how  decisively  it  triumphs. — Man  lives 
not  by  bread  alone ;  he  cannot,  he  may  not,  he  need 
not. — God  can  in  all  manner  of  ways  remove  the 
need  of  His  own. — The  dangerous  mountain  heights 
in  the  spiritual  life. — The  Evil  One,  the  prince  of 
this  world :  1.  Extent ;  2.  limits  of  his  might.— Never 
does  Satan  lie  more  outrageously  than  when  he  pro 
mises. — The  worship  of  the  Devil  in  its  more  refined 
forms :  1.  How  old  it  is ;  2.  how  richly  it  appears  to 
Toward ;  3.  how  miserably  it  ends. — To  worship  the 

•J  ord  and  serve  Him  alone :  1.  A  difficult ;  2.  a  holy ; 

3.  a  blessed  requirement. — Even  the  sanctuary  is  no 
asylum  against  severe  and  renewed  temptation. — The 
Lord  of  the  temple  upon  the  pinnacle  of  the  temple 
and — upon  the  brink  of  the   abyss. — The  highest 
standpoints  border  on  the  deepest  abysses. — The 


Devil  also  a  Doctor  of  Divinity. — The  misuse  of  Hoij 
Scripture:  1.  In  many  ways  the  letter  used  as  a 
weapon  to  combat  the  spirit ;  a  poetical  word  as  a 
weapon  to  contest  the  requirement  of  the  law ;  an 
Old  Testament  declaration  as  a  weapon  to  combat  a 
declaration  of  the  New  Testament;  2.  dangerous, 
because  the  word  of  Scripture,  in  and  of  itself,  is 
holy,  finds  an  echo  in  the  spirit,  and  is  used  with  BO 
much  craft ;  to  be  vanquished  only  by  a  right,  that  is, 
an  intelligent,  persevering  searching  of  the  Scrip 
tures,  prompted  by  the  longing  for  salvation. — No 
angels'  help  to  be  expected  for  hinj  that  would  tempt 
God. — The  ministration  of  angels  to  the  saints:  1. 
How  far  to  be  expected ;  2.  how  far  not. — What  is 
it  to  tempt  God  ?  Why  is  this  sin  so  great  ?  How 
is  this  sin  best  avoided  ?— When  the  Scripture  is 
used  believingly,  wisely,  and  perscvcringly,  there 
must  the  Devil  at  last  give  way. — When  the  Devil 
gives  way,  it  is  still  always  "  for  a  season ; "  every 
time  he  comes  back  in  order:  1.  To  mislead;  but 
also,  2.  to  be  combatted;  and,  3.  to  be  conquered 
anew. — The  angels  come  to  serve  Him  who  has  re 
fused  their  help  when  it  would  tempt  God.— The 
noblest  triumphs  over  the  kingdom  of  darkness  are 
celebrated  in  secret. — Heaven  is  a  sympathizing  wit 
ness  of  the  conflict  carried  on  on  earth. — God  permits 
no  one  to  be  tempted  above  his  power  of  resistance, 
but  gives  with  the  temptation  the  way  of  escape.  1 
Cor.  x.  13. 

STARKE: — Whoever  gives  himself  to  be  guided 
by  God's  spirit,  like  Christ,  comes,  it  is  true,  into 
temptation ;  but  yet  he  also  comes  out  again. — Satan 
seeks  in  particular  to  make  God's  children  doubtful 
of  their  being  his  children. — The  weapons  of  Christ 
and  His  Christians  are  not  carnal,  but  yet  mighty  be 
fore  God. — The  glory  and  joy  of  the  world  is  brief 
and  momentary. — When  the  Devil  is  not  ashamed 
to  lie  to  Christ's  face,  of  what,  then,  is  he  to  be 
ashamed? — OSIANDER: — Whoever,  to  obtain  honor 
and  happiness,  professes  a  strange  religion,  worships 
the  Devil.— Nova  £ibf.  Wirt. :— The  Devil  is  a  lofty- 
seeming  spirit ;  let  us,  in  the  might  of  God,  destroy 
all  high  things,  and  in  the  low  valleys  of  humility  be 
quiet  and  still. — The  Devil  can,  it  is  true,  strongly 
draw  saints  toward  sin,  but  not  constrain  them  by 
force ;  persuadere  potcst,  prccipitare  non  potcst. — 
JEROME  : — The  Scripture  is  the  only  rule  and  standard 
of  our  faith  and  life ;  to  that  let  us  cleave.  Ps.  cxix. 
105. — As  Satan  continually  comes  back,  so  does  God 
come  ever  back  to  help  us. 

STIER  : — How  the  threefold  tempter  of  the  wilder 
ness  repeats  himself  with  added  strength  in  the  pas 
sion. — RAUTENBERG  : — Christ  is  tempted  even  as  we, 
yet  without  sin.  This  word  is :  1.  A  light  for  our 
blindness ;  2.  a  spur  for  our  slackness ;  3.  a  staff  for 
our  weakness. — BACHMANN  : — The  temptation  of  Je 
sus  was  a  temptation:  1.  To  doubt  of  God;  2.  to 
presuming  upon  God;  8.  to  apostasy  from  God's 
word. — OETTIXGER  : — In  the  kingdom  of  God  there  is : 

1.  No  spiritual  consecration  without  spiritual  trials; 

2.  no  spiritual  trials  without  spiritual  weapons ;  3. 
no   spiritual   weapons   without    spiritual   victory. — 
ARNDT  : — The  temptation  of  the  Lord :  1.  Its  charac 
ter  ;  2.  its  importance  so  far  as  it  is  set  forth,  (a) 
representatively,   (b)   figuratively,   for    us. — Fucns: 
— The  means  to  a  victory  over  the  temptations  of  tho 
Devil:    1.  Watch   continually,  in   every   place;    2. 
watch  and  pray  evermore;    3.  use  diligently  (i oil's 
word. — VAN  OOSTERZEE  : — The  temptation  in  the  wi!« 
deruess  the  image  of  the  conflict  of  the  Christian 
life:   1.  The  temptation;  2.  the  enemy;  3.  the  at- 
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tack ;  4.  the  weapon ;  6.  the  victory ;  6.  the  crown,  has  overcome  the  first  of  these  three  temptation! 
Finally,  the  question :  If  you  fight  against  Christ,  must  count  upon  the  second,  whoever  sees  the  sec- 
how  can  you  still  have  courage,  if  you  fight  under  j  ond  behind  him  will  soon  be  covertly  approached  bj 
Christ,  how  can  you  still  be  anxious  ?— The  three  |  the-third.  But  in  these  all,  we  are  more  than  con. 
temptations  of  the  Lord:  that  in  the  morning,  the  ! querors  through  Him  that  loved  us.  Over  against 
noon,  the  evening  of  life.  Sensuality  especially  the  forty  days'  temptation  in  the  first  stand  the  forty 
gin  of  the  youth,  ambition  especially  that  of  the  man,  days'  peace  and  joy  in  the  second  life  of  th» 


Rvurice  especially  that  of  the  old  man.     Whoever 


Lord. 


SECOND    SECTION. 

THE  JOURXEYINGS  (CHAP.  IV.  14— IX.  50). 


A.  Nazareth.— The  First  Rejection  of  the  Holy  Son  of  Man  by  the  Sinful  Children  of  Men.     Cn.  IV 

14-30. 

14  And  Jesus  returned  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit  into  Galilee:  and  there  went  out  a 

15  fame  of  him  through  all  the  region  round  about.     And  he  taught  in  their  synagogues, 

16  being  glorified  [receiving  honor]  of  all.     And  he  came  to  Nazareth,  where  he  had 
been   brought  up :  and,  as  his  custom  was,1  he  went  into  the  synagogue  on  the  Sab- 

17  bath  day  and  stood  up  for  to  read  [stood  up  to  read].     And  there  was  delivered  unto 
him  the  book  of  the  prophet  Esaias.     And  when  he  had  opened   [unrolled]  the  book, 

18  he  found  the  place  where  it  was  written,  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because 
he  hath  anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel   [or  to  bring  good  tidings]  to  the  poor;  he 
hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,*  to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and 

19  recovering  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised,  To  preach  the 

20  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.     And  he  closed  the   book,  and  he  gave  it  again  to  the 
minister  [attendant]  and  sat  down.     And  the  eyes  of  all  them  that  were  in  the  syna- 

21  gogue  were  fastened  upon  him.     And  he  began  to  say  unto  them,  This  day  is  this 

22  Scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears.     And  all  bare  him  [honorable]  witness,  and  wondered 
at  the  gracious  words  [words  of  grace8]  which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth.     And  they 

23  said,  Is  not  this  Joseph's  son  ?     And  he  said  unto  them,  Ye  will  surely  pay  unto  me 
this  proverb   Physician,  heal  thyself:  whatsoever  we  have  heard  done  in  Capernaum, 

24  do  also  here  in  thy  country  [native  place].     And  he  said,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  No 

25  prophet  is  accepted  in  his  own  country.     But  I  tell  you  of  a  truth,  many  widows  were 
[there  were  many  widows]  in  Israel  in  the  days  of  Elias   [Elijah],  when  the  heaven 
was  shut  up  three  years  and  six  months,  when  [a]  great  famine  was  throughout  [came 

26  upon]  all  the  land;   But  unto  none  [no  one]  of  them  was  Elias  [Elijah]  sent,  save  unto 

27  Sarepta   [Zarephath],  a  city  of  Sidon,  unto  a  woman  that  was  a  widow.     And  many 
lepers  were   [there  were  many  lepers]   in  Israel  in  the  time  of  Eliseus   [Elisha]   the 
prophet;  and  none  [no  one]  of  them  was  cleansed,  saving  [save]  Naaman  the  Syrian. 

28  And  all  they  in  the  synagogue,  when  they  heard  these  things,  were  filled  with  wrath, 

29  And  rose  up,  and  throat  him  out  of  the  city,  and  led  him  unto  the  brow  [or,  a  cliff] 

30  of  the  hill  whereon  their  city  was  built,  that  they  might  cast  him  down  headlong.    But 
he,  passing  through  the  midst  of  them,  went  his-  way. 


[>  Vs.  16.— From  the  position  of  this  clause  it  mipht  appear  as  if  His  custom  had  been  not  only  to  visit  the  synapogu« 
on  the  St»v.  bath,  but  also  to  read  in  the  public  service,  but  the  position  of  Kara.  TO  tiiuSos  in  the  Greek,  makes  it  best  to 
confine  tL»  reference  to  His  habitual  attendance  in  the  pynrxcojiue.— C.  0.  S.] 


Vs.  18.— The  Rfc.  inserts  J<icr<z<70<u  rout  (rvvreTptpnevow;  -r'tv  KapSiar,  which,  however,  appears  to  be  nn  interpolation 
<rom  the  LXX.,  Is.  Ixi.  1,  rightly  put  in  brackets  by  Ladimann,  and  rejected  by  De  "Wette  and  Meyer.  [Vaunting  m  U., 
IX,  L.,  and  Sin.— C.  C.  8.] 

['  Vs.  22.— Xapirof  dues  not  refer  to  the  ethical  character  of  His  words,  but  to  their  persuasive  beauty.    Anmuth,  no! 
Gnake.-C.C.S.] 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDIXG  TO  LUKE. 


EXEGETICAL  AJsD   CKITICAL. 

Vs.  14.  And  Jesus  returned  in  the  power  of 
the  Spirit  into  Galilee. — With  these  words  Luke 
begins  to  portray  the  public  activity  of  the  Lord  in 
Galilee.  Respecting  this  activity  in  general,  see 
LAXGE'S  Matthew,  p.  91.  That  Luke  speaks  of  a 
return  of  the  Lord  to  Galilee,  while  Mark  only  speaks 
in  general  of  a  coming  (i.  14),  is  easily  explicable 
from  the  fact  that  he  had  already  spoken  of  a  longer 
abode  of  Jesus  in  Galilee  (chap.  ii.  39-52).  And  in 
Baying  that  this  took  place  in  the  power  of  the  Spirit, 
he  indicates  not  obscurely  that  the  Spirit  which  was 
poured  out  at  His  baptism  upon  the  Saviour,  far  from 
being  suppressed  or  departing  from  Him  in  conse 
quence  of  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  on  the 
other  hand,  exhibited  itself  for  the  first  time  in  full 
power  in  Him  after  the  triumph  there  achieved.  As 
Bengel  also  has  it :  Post  victoriam  corroborates, 

A  fame. — Not  a  "  fame  of  the  return  of  the  man 
that  had  been  so  marked  out  at  His  baptism  and 
then  hidden  more  than  forty  days  "  (Meyer) ;  for  it 
is  quite  as  destitute  of  proof  that  the  testimony  given 
to  the  Lord  at  His  baptism  took  place  coram  populo 
congregato  as  that  John  should  have  spoken  of  the 
miracle  at  the  baptism  to  any  one.  Vs.  14  plainly 
anticipates  vs.  15,  in  which  latter  the  actual  cause  of 
this  fame  is  first  stated.  The  doctrine  which  He 
preaches  draws  astonished  attention,  and  finds  at  the 
beginning  acceptance.  This  account  of  Luke  de 
serves  attention  the  more,  from  the  fact  that  hitherto 
he  has  mentioned  no  miracles  as  the  cause  of  this 
<pTif*r].  The  word  of  the  Saviour  in  and  of  itself, 
independently  even  of  the  way  in  which  He  afterwards 
confirmed  it,  appears  at  once  to  have  come  home  to 
many. 

Vs.  15.  And  He  taught — Luke  in  this  expres 
sion  gives  only  a  general  account  of  the  earliest 
activity  of  the  Lord  in  Galilee,  and  moreover  passes 
over  all  that  preceded  His  appearance  in  Nazareth 
(vs.  16  scq.)  in  silence.  It  is  not  here  the  place  to 
adventure  ourselves  in  the  labyrinth  of  the  New  Tes 
tament  harmony  and  chronology.  If  any  one,  how 
ever,  wishes  to  know  how  we  believe  that  ai'ter  the 
forty  days'  temptation  the  different  events  are  to  be 
arranged,  they  appear  to  us  to  have  followed  one  an 
other  in  the  following  order : 

1.  The  first  friends  (John  i.  35-52); 

2.  The  first  miracle  (John  ii.  1-12); 

3.  The  first  passover  (John  ii.  13-22) ; 

4.  Jesus  and  Nicodemus  (John  ii.  23-iii.  21); 

5.  The  Messiah  in  Samaria  (John  iv.  1  seq.)\ 

6.  The  second  miracle  in  Cana  (John  iv.  43  seq.) ; 

7.  The  first  sermon  in  Nazareth  (Luke  iv.  16-&0). 
Luke  iv.  ]4,  therefore,  according  to  our  opinion,  pro 
ceeds  parallel  with  John  iv.  43.     The  first  sermon  at 
Nazareth  was  immediately  preceded  by  the  second 
miracle  of  Cana,  John  iv.  43  seq.,  and  was  followed 
immediately  by  the  removal  to  Capernaum,  Matt.  iv. 
13. 

Vs.  16.  And  He  came  to  Nazareth. — The 
question  is,  whether  this  visit  to  Nazareth  was  the 
same  as  that  related  in  Matt.  xiii.  55-58,  and  if  this 
is  tLe  cise,  which  of  the  Synoptics  has  communicated 
this  circumstance  in  its  most  exact  historic  connec 
tion.  The  first  question  we  believe,  with  others  and 
with  Lange  (Matthew,  p.  255),  that  we  must  answer 
affirmatively ;  and  in  respect  to  the  second  inquiry, 
that  we  must  give  the  preference  to  Luke.  The 
opinion  that  the  Lord  preached  twice  in  this  way  at 


Nazareth  encounters,  according  to  our  view,  insui> 
mountable  difficulties.  That  Jesus,  after  such  treat 
ment  as  is  related  by  Luke,  vs.  30,  should  have 
returned  yet  again ;  that  He  should  have  preached 
there  again,  should  again  have  heard  the  same  re 
proach,  should  again  have  given  the  same  answer,  ia 
a  supposition  that  perhaps  no  one  would  have  de 
fended  had  not  his  harmony  been  guided  by  doctri . 
nal  considerations  and  interests.  Luke,  it  is  true,! 
does  not  speak  of  the  miracles  which  are  reported 
Matt.  xiii.  58.  But  nothing  hinders  us  from  assum 
ing  that  He  had  already  performed  these  before  the 
sermon  in  the  synagogue,  since  (vss.  27-29)  imme 
diately  after  that  the  attack  upon  His  life  followed, 
although  Matthew  and  Mark  end  their  account  re 
specting  Nazareth  with  the  mention  of  these  miracles. 
It  appears  that  the  Lord  even  before  the  sermon 
communicated  by  Luke  had  thought  in  this  way  to 
dispose  their  hearts  in  His  favor, — and  let  it  not  be 
said  that  this  is  an  artificial  interpretation  (Stier). 
Is  it  not  improbable  that  the  Lord  should  only  have 
remained  one  day  at  Nazareth  and  should  only  have 
come  into  the  town  on  the  same  Sabbath  on  which 
He  entered  the  synagogue  ?  Even  the  Jewish  Sab 
bath  laws,  which  restricted  travelling  on  this  day, 
forbade  this,  and,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Lord 
had  already  wrought  some  miracles  at  Nazareth, 
His  severe  discourse  acquires  double  force,  and  the 
comparison  with  the  miracles  of  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
moreover,  is  fully  in  place.  We  do  not  admit  the 
objection  that  then  the  words  which  the  Lord  puts 
in  their  mouths,  vs.  23,  would  no  longer  be  applica 
ble.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  not  content  with 
the  miracles  wrought  among  themselves,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  desired  miracles  like  those  at  Capernaum 
(John  \v.  45),  miracles  such  as  awaken  astonishment 
at  a  distance.  Why  should  not  the  report  of  that 
which  had  been  done  for  the  /3a<nAi«:o9  at  Capernaum 
have  made  its  way  to  Nazareth  ?  and  is  there  indeed  any 
thing  that  is  harder  to  appease  than  the  craving  for 
marvels  ?  If  any  one,  however,  believes  that  all  the 
difficulties  are  not  in  this  way,  either,  removed  out  of 
the  way,  he  will  yet  have  to  acknowledge  that  the 
diih'culties  which  spring  from  the  repetition  of  all 
these  events  are  at  any  rate  somewhat  more  nume 
rous. 

Where  He  had  been  brought  up. — Evidently 
this  account  points  back  to  the  history  of  His  child 
hood.  A  holy  moment  in  the  life  of  the  Lord,  when 
He  for  the  first  time  should  teach  in  the  synagogue 
of  the  town  in  which  lie  has  spent  so  many  years  in 
silence.  Respecting  Nazareth,  see  LANGE  on  Matt, 
ii.  23. 

As  His  custom  was. —  Videmus,  quid  egerit  ado~ 
lescens  Jesus  Nazarethce,  ante  baptismum.  Bengel. 
Apparently  (see  above)  this  Sabbath  was  the  first 
after  His  return  to  Nazareth,  where  the  Lord,  before 
this  public  appearance,  had  already  wrought  some 
miracles  in  a  smaller  circle,  and  appears  to  have  re 
marked  the  first  traces  of  unbelief  (Matt.  xiii.  58 ; 
Mark  vi.  5),  the  rebuke  of  which,  in  His  first  dis 
course,  would  otherwise  not  have  been  immediately 
necessary. 

And  stood  up  to  read. — Hitherto  He  had  al 
ways  been  accustomed  to  sit  among  the  hearers. 
The  public  reading  in  the  synagogue  consisted  of  a 
portion  of  the  Law,  which,  in  regular  order,  was  fol 
lowed  by  a  section  of  the  Prophets.  Besides  this, 
opportunity  was  sometimes  given  to  respectable  stran 
gers  to  give  a  free  word  of  exhortation  or  consolation 
(Acts  xiii.  15),  and  the  Saviour's  rising  served  as  a 
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token  tluit  He  also  wished  to  make  use  of  this  lib- 
erty.  The  public  reading  of  the  Law  had  already 
taken  place,  and  that  of  the  Prophets  was  about  to 
begin.  He,  therefore,  receives  from  the  hand  of  the 
attendant  the  roll,  out  of  which  on  that  day,  accord 
ing  to  the  customary  sequence,  the  lesson  was  to  be 
read.  It  was  that  of  Isaiah,  and  after  He  had  un 
rolled  this  holy  book,  He  finds,  certainly  without 
seeking,  yet  not  without  special  higher  guidance,  the 
prophetic  passage  referred  to. 

Vs.  17.  The  place  where  it  was  written.— 
Strictly  speaking,  this  passage  (Isaiah  Ixi.  1)  was  the 
hapht/iara  appointed  for  the  morning  of  the  great 
Day  of  Atonement  (the  10th  Tishri),  and  on  this  ac 
count  Ben  gel,  iu  his  Ordo  Temporum,  p.  220,  be 
lieved  himself  to  have  here  come  upon  an  infallible 
chronological  datum ;  yet,  even  if  it  were  assumed 
that  this  division  of  the  lessons  was  already  iu  use  in 
the  Saviour's  timej  it  would  then  be  surprising  that 
Luke  has  not  said  a  word  here  of  His  seeking  an  ap 
pointed  prophecy :  exactly  the  opposite. 

Vs.  18.  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me. 
— Isaiah  Ixi.,  freely  quoted  after  the  Septuagint. 
Jesus  probably  read  the  passage  aloud  in  Hebrew, 
but  Luke  appears  to  communicate  it  from  memory 
according  to  the  Alexandrian  version.  From  this 
arises  the  difference  between  the  original  text  and 
the  citation,  which  is  more  particularly  stated  by  De 
Wette  (ad  locum).  He  has  even  taken  the  words : 
diro<TTf<Aa»  T«0pauo>uV.  iv  a<t>.  from  Isaiah  Iviii.  6,  so 
that  accordingly  he  gives  not  so  much  the  letter  as 
the  main  thought  of  the  text  of  this  sermon.  This 
text  appears,  however,  to  have  been  designedly  ended 
at  the  words :  The  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  (th 
is,  the  definite  time  in  which  the  Lord  is  gracious), 
although  commonly  not  less  than  21  verses  were  read 
from  the  Prophets.  The  freedom  was  used,  accord 
ing  to  later  authors  also,  of  often  deviating  from  this 
usage,  and  then  3,  5,  or  7  verses  were  sometimes 
read  aloud.  See  SF.PP,  Lcbcn  Jesu,  ii.  p.  123.  As 
respects  the  passage  in  itself,  the  prophet  undoubt 
edly  speaks  primarily  of  his  own  vocation  and  digni 
ty,  but  as  the  servant  of  Jehovah  he  was  in  his  work 
and  destiny  the  type  and  image  of  the  Messiah,  the 
perfect  servant  of  the  Father.  What  at  the  time  of 
Isaiah  was  only  relatively  true  for  himself,  could 
hold  good  in  its  full  significance  only  of  the  Messiah, 
who  had  brought  in  an  eternal  redemption.  There 
fore  Jesus  can  with  the  fullest  right  begin:  on 
a^ntpov,  K.T.\.  Comp.  Hoffmann,  Weissag.,  and 
Erf.  ii.  p.  96. 

Vs.  20.  And  when  He  had  rolled  up  the 
book. — It  i>,  of  course,  to  be  understood  that  the 
words:  "To-day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled,"  &c.,  con 
stituted  not  properly  the  contents  but  the  beginning 
of  this  discourse.  The  text  chosen  gives  the  Lord 
occasion  to  set  forth  the  work  to  be  accomplished  by 
Him  on  its  most  amiable  side ;  no  wonder,  therefore, 
that  the  eyes  of  all  are  directed  upon  Him.  With 
this  one  picturesque  stroke,  Luke  (Pictor)  gives  to 
his  narrative  the  greatest  distinctness,  and  places  us, 
as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  the  citizens  of  Na/.aretli. 
Wrhat  here  took  place  he  probably  learned  from 
Mary,  or  one  of  the  i5e\(/>oi,  who  were  certainly  pres 
ent  at  this  first  discourse  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and 
therefore,  he  is  able  to  go  more  into  detail  than 
Matthew  and  Mark,  and  even  to  communicate  the 
prophetic  text.  Respecting  the  fulfilment  of  a 
prophecy,  comp.,  moreover,  the  remark  in  0.  von 
Gerlach,  ^V.  T.  on  Matt.  ii.  10. 

Vs.  22.  And  all  bare  Him  witness. — To  the 


gracious  words  of  the  Saviour  is  this  testimony  given, 
and  from  this  it  becomes  very  soon  evident  that  it 
does  not  respect  the  content*  but  the  form  of  the 
discourse  of  the  Lord.  They  admired  not  what  but 
the  way  in  which  the  Saviour  spoke,  especially  when 
they  remembered  His  humble  origin,  which  would 
have  given  occasion  to  no  such  expectation  ;  for  it  ia, 
of  course,  certain  that  the  inhabitants  of  Xazareth 
could  not  have  known  of  the  mystery  of  His  concep 
tion  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  passage,  as  well  aa 
John  vii.  46,  is  noteworthy,  since  it  gives  an  unim 
peachable  evidence  of  the  irresistible  impression 
which  the  graciousncss  of  the  manner  of  Jesus  in 
His  discourse  and  preaching,  produced  even  in  the 
case  of  imperfectly  developed  or  hostilely  disposed 
persons. 

Vs.  23.  Surely,  irovra-s.— The  Lord  has  the 
certain  expectation  of  that  which  they  will  allege 
against  Him,  since  He  sees  the  captiousness  of  preju 
dice  arising  already  in  their  hearts,  and  He  makes 
use  of  the  proverbial  expression :  "  Physician,  heal 
thyself,"  not  only  in  order  to  express  His  meaning 
more  plainly,  but  also  to  give  them  an  intimation  in 
respect  to  the  blessed  purpose  of  His  appearance  as 
Israel's  physician.  From  comparison  of  Matt.  xiii. 
57  and  Mark  vi.  4  with  Luke  iv.  24  it  appears  that 
the  Synoptics  deviate  in  some  measure  from  each 
other  in  the  report  of  the  words  in  which  the  Lord 
expressed  the  idea  that  a  prophet  usually  has  no 
where  less  authority  than  in  his  own  country.  It  is 
very  possible  that  He  used  this  apophthegm  often, 
and  that  with  slight  variations ;  the  most  original 
and  simple  form  of  the  proverb,  however,  we  believe 
that  we  find  in  this  passage  of  Luke.  As  to  the 
causes  why  the  prophet  in  his  own  immediate  circle 
receives  less  honor  than  elsewhere,  Neander  deserves 
to  be  compared  in  his  Leben  Jcsn,  at  this  passage. — 
Heal  thyself,  not:  "Undertake  the  remedy  of 
thine  own  poverty  before  the  world,"  or,  "  Take  better 
care  than  hitherto  of  thy  prophetic  dignity  ;  "  but : 
"  Help  thine  own  countrymen,  who  are  naturally  the 
nearest  to  thee."  The  figurative  words  are  sufficient 
ly  explained  by  the  literal  words  immediately  follow 
ing  them :  "  What  we  -have  heard"  &c.  To  the 
craving  for  the  marvellous,  which  of  itself,  indeed, 
knows  no  bounds,  there  is  added  now,  moreover,  the 
reckoning  how  great  a  fame  their  despised  village 
would  attain  if  He  should  mako  it  the  centre  of  a 
brilliant  miraculous  activity.  On  this  account  they 
indirectly  reproach  Him  with  having  already  bestow 
ed  an  honor  on  Capernaum,  to  which  they  properly 
had  the  nearest  claim.  Of  the  many  miracles  vh!ch 
the  Lord  had  already  at  an  earlier  point  of  time  pei 
formed  in  Jerusalem  (John  ii.  23),  they  appear  as 
yet  to  have  learned  nothing. 

Vs.  25.  Many  widows  were  in  Israel. — With 
the  greatest  humility  He,  who  was  so  much  more 
than  a  prophet,  places  Himself  so  far  on  an  equality 
with  the  prophets  in  the  Old  Testament  as  this,  that 
He  together  with  them  must  be  content  to  suffer  an 
unbelieving  rejection,  which,  it  is  true,  is  most  se 
verely  requited  by  God.  This  we  see  from  two  ex 
amples  taken  from  the  life  of  Elijah  and  Elisha, 
which  are  doubly  noteworthy  for  this  reason,  that 
here  at  the  beginning  of  the  public  life  of  Jesus  in 
somewhat  covert  wise  the  same  thing  is  announced 
which  the  Saviour  at  the  end  with  explicit  words 
threatens  the  Jews  with,  as  punishment  for  their  un 
belief.  See  Matt.  xxL  43. 

As  repects  now  the  first  of  these  examples,  coinp. 
1  Kings  xvii.  18.  There  has  some  difficulty  arisen, 
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from  the  fact  that  the  duration  of  the  drought  here 
(as  well  as  in  James  v.  17)  is  stated  as  three  years 
and  six  months,  while  from  1  Kings  xviii.  it  appears 
to  result  that  Elijah  in  the  3d  year  returned  to  Ahab, 
and  very  soon  after  his  return  the  rain  commenced. 
We  cannot  agree  with  De  \Vette,  who  here,  by  com 
parison  with  Dan.  xii.  7,  maintains  that  he  has  de 
duced  the  fact,  that  it  was  a  Jewish  custom  to  give 
to  a  period  of  calamity  the  average  duration  of  three 
and  a  half  years,  and  as  little  can  we  assume  with 
Others  (e.  g.,  GEBSER,  Commentary  on  James),  that  iri 
the  New  Testament  another  reckoning  of  time  has 
been  followed  from  that  in  the  Old.  We  prefer  sup 
posing,  with  Olshausen,  that  the  third  year,  1  Kings 
xviii.  1,  must  be  reckoned  from  the  arrival  of  Elijah 
at  Sarepta,  1  Kings  xvii.  9,  which,  however,  had 
been  already  preceded  by  a  year  of  drought,  during 
which  the  prophet  had  abode  at  the  brook  Cherith, 
vs.  7. — That  Elijah  was  actually  sent  only  to  this  one 
and  to  no  one  of  the  many  widows  in  Israel  besides, 
we  should  not  be  absolutely  obliged  to  conclude  from 
the  Old  Testament,  but  we  assume  it  upon  the  infal 
lible  word  of  the  Saviour.  [As  our  Lord  here  evi 
dently  proceeds  upon  the  common  ground  of  the  his 
tory,  which  both  parties  were  alike  acquainted  with, 
this  last  remark  appears  superfluous. — C.  C.  S.] 

Vs.  27.  Many  lepers. — Cornp.  2  Kings  vii.  3. — 
In  the  time  of  Elijah,  eVi.  Comp.  chap.  iii.  2 ; 
Mark  ii.  26 ;  Acts  xi.  28. — Naaman.  See  2  Kings 
vi.  1-19.  "Then  might,"  the  Lord  means  to  say, 
"  the  Jews  also  have  been  able  to  say  to  Elijah  and 
Elisha :  Do  the  same  also  here  in  your  country." 
But  it  was  not  possible,  because  the  Jews  did  not 
seek  the  help  which  they  had  at  the  door,  and  closed 
their  hearts  against  the  Lord.  "  Theophilus,  doubt 
less,  when  he  read  this,  rejoiced  in  the  God  who  is 
truly  also  the  God  of  the  Gentiles."  Besser.  The 
mention  of  the  history  of  Naaman  was  the  more 
humiliating  since  he  had  first  been  unbelieving,  but 
afterwards,  on  the  representations  of  his  simple-mind 
ed  servants,  had  become  believing. 

It  would  be  most  unjust  to  accuse  this  turn, 
•which  the  Saviour  gave  His  discourse,  of  excessive 
harshness  (Hase,  De  Wette),  since  we  must  not  for 
get  what  an  unloving  judgment  (vss.  22,  23),  respect 
ing  His  person  and  His  work  had  preceded  it,  and 
how  here  everything  depends  on  the  tone  and  the 
voice  of  the  speaker.  Moreover,  since  Luke  commu 
nicates  to  us  only  the  main  substance  of  the  whole 
address,  we  must  be  very  careful  of  rendering  here  a 
precipitate  judgment ;  we  have  rather  here  to  admire 
the  wise  Physician  who  does  not  shrink  from  heroic 
methods  in  order  to  attack  the  very  heart  of  the 
chief  moral  disease  of  His  contemporaries,  namely, 
sensuousness  and  earthly-minded  expectations,  and 
who  will  rather  set  at  stake  His  own  safety  than  spare 
their  perverseness.  And  ought  not  He  who  had 
spent  so  many  years  of  retirement  at  Nazareth,  and 
had  carefully  observed  the  moral  condition  of  its 
inhabitants,  to  have  been  better  able  to  judge  how 
sternly  and  severely  He  was  obliged  to  rebuke,  than 
modern  criticism,  which  here  also  is  very  far  from 
being  without  pre-suppositions  ? 

Vs.  28.  And  all  they  in  the  synagogue  .  .  . 
were  filled  with  wrath.— The  veritas  odium  par  it 
never  belied  itself  less  than  in  respect  to  the  Saviour, 
in  whom  the  a\ri6tia  itself  was  personally  manifested 
upon  earth.  How  little  do  the  embittered  hearers 
apprehend  that  precisely  by  this  they  give  the  proof 
of  the  justice  of  the  rebuke  which  they  had  heard ! 
The  reception  which  Jesus  here  found,  agrees  re 


markably  with  that  which  afterwards  Stephen  found 
(Acts  vii.  51).  And  if  this  rise  of  bitterness  is  com 
pared  with  the  earlier  enthusiasm,  vs.  22,  it  showa 
in  a  striking  manner  the  inconstancy  of  human 
honor  as  well  as  the  imtrustworthiness  of  human 
passions.  Not  at  Rome  alone  did  the  Capitoline 
border  hard  on  the  Tarpeian  rock. 

Vs.  29.  A  cliff  of  the  hill.— Nazareth  still  lies 
at  the  present  day  on  a  mountain  precipice  of  from 
400  to  500  ft.  high,  which  lifts  itself  above  a  valley 
of  about  a  half  a  league  in  circumference ;  sec  ROHK, 
Palestine,  pp.  126-129,  and  the  other  eminent  narra 
tives  of  travel.  Near  the  Maronite  churcli  they  still 
show  the  rocky  wall  on  the  west  side  of  the  town, 
from  40  to  50  ft.  high,  where  the  event  of  the  text  is 
said  to  have  happened,  and  from  which  He  could 
easily  escape  them  through  the  narrow  and  crowded 
streets  of  the  town  (Robinson,  p.  423).  That  the 
monks  show  at  a  distance  of  two  English  miles  from 
Nazareth  another  Mount  of  Precipitation,  where  there 
are  yet  two  stones  against  which  (they  say)  the  Lord 
leaned  in  defending  Himself,  and  which  yet  show 
traces  of  His  hands  and  feet,  is  doubtless  one  of  the 
grossest  errors  which  tradition  has  committed  in  the 
sphere  of  the  Saviour's  life. 

Vs.  30.  But  He.— It  will  hardly  be  necessary  to 
vindicate  the  historic  reality  of  this  fact  against  crit 
ics  who  are  throughout  disposed  to  place  the  Jews 
somewhat  higher,  and  the  Lord,  indeed,  somewhat 
lower  than  the  Gospel  does.  Proofs  of  the  turbu 
lence,  the  cruelty,  and  the  revengefulness  of  the 
Galileans  can  be  found  in  abundance  in  Josephus, 
even  in  the  history  of  his  own  life.  As  respects  the 
escape  of  the  Lord,  we  can  here  no  more  assume,  with 
Olshausen,  De  Wette,  and  Strauss,  something  myste 
rious,  than  we  can  subscribe  to  the  prosaic  explana 
tion  :  That  He  owed  His  deliverance  only  to  the 
courage  and  the  resoluteness  with  which  He  warded 
them  off  from  Him  (! !)  and  voluntarily  expelled  Him 
self  from  the  synagogue,  John  xvi.  2  (Von  Ammon). 
With  Hase,  Stier,  and  Lange,  we  ascribe  Jesus'  escape 
to  the  composure  with  which  He  made  a  way  for  Him 
self,  strong  in  the  consciousness  that  His  hour  was  not 
yet  come.  He  goes  thus,  not  in  order  to  escape  His 
Passion,  but  in  order  actively  to  await  the  agony  of  His 
Passion  appointed  for  Him  hereafter.  Examples  of 
the  daunting  influence  which  composure  and  self- 
control  have  often  exercised  on  raging  crowds  are 
too  numerous  to  be  all  mentioned  here.  Let  the 
reader  only  call  to  mind  the  effect  of  the  crushing 
word :  "  Slave,  wilt  thou  slay  Marius  ?  "  and  better 
than  this,  John  xviii.  6.  It  is,  then,  unnecessary 
also  to  understand  here  a  particular  protection  of 
God  (in  the  sense  of  a  miracle,  Meyer),  but  it  is  bet 
ter  to  bring  all  mirabilia  of  the  kind,  in  the  wider 
sense  of  the  word,  into  connection  with  the  elevated 
and  wholly  unique  personality  of  the  Lord — the  ab 
solute  miraculum — to  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  it 
was  innate  to  make  such  an  impression  on  the  rude 
rabble  surrounding  Him.  "  Not  in  any  such  sense 
as  that  they  were  struck  with  blindness  does  He  go 
forth,  invisible  and  with  an  outward  miracle,  for  this 
is  precisely  what  the  Evangelist  by  5i«A.6o;i'  8ia  /J.«TOV 
means  to  deny;  but  He  only  beholds  them  with  a 
look  of  His  hitherto  restrained  majesty,  reserved  for 
this  last  need,  and  they,  receiving  yet  another  sign 
of  His  spiritual  might  as  a  parting  token,  are  bound 
and  incapable  of  touching  Him.  Nay,  they  are  com 
pelled  on  the  right  and  left  to  make  place  reverently 
for  His  going  forth.  They  stood,  stumbled,  sought 
grew  ashamed,  fled,  and  went  apart,  as  Pfeuuiugel 
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with  striking  pencil  paints  the  close  of  the  scene." 
B.  Slier. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  Saviour  conies  forward  in  the  might  of  the 
lame  Spirit  with  which  He  was  baptized  and  with 
which    lie   overcame   Satan.     The   account  of  Ilia 
preaching  at  Nazareth  is  especially  noteworthy,  be 
cause  it  siiows  how  His  personality  and  His  word, 
even  without  doing  miracles,  made  an  irresistible  im 
pression  so  long  as  the  sensibility  was  not  closed  up 
through   hostility  and   prejudice.     We  remark   the 
same  in  Samaria,  John  iv.  41,  42.     The  history  of 
the  Saviour's  first  preaching   in  the  town  of  His 
bringing  up,  may  also  serve  as  a  proof  how  fully  ap 
plicable   to   Him  is   the   word   of  the   Psalm,   Ps. 
xlv.  3. 

2.  Jesus'  discourse  at  Nazareth  may  be  named  at 
the  same  time  an  opening  sermon  of  His  whole  ac 
tivity  in  Galilee.     Impossible,  indeed,  would  it  be  to 
find 'a  more  admirable  text  than  the  Saviour  found  in 
turning   over  the  prophetic  roll ;   it  is  a  gospel   in 
brief,  the  best  description  of  the  Chrislus  Consolator. 
The  poor,  the  prisoners,  the  blind  are  indeed  the 
best  representatives  of  the  whole  mass  of  suffering 
mankind.     Their  names   present    before    our  eyes 
misery  and  sin  in  their  whole  compass.     Freedom, 
light,  healing — what  noble  images  of  the  salvation 
given  in  Christ !     "  Christ  finds  all  those  to  whom 
He  comes  blind,  without  knowledge  of  God,  bound 
of  Satan,  and  kept  prisoners  under  death,  sin,  and 
the  law.     For  out  of  the  Gospel  there  is  nothing  but 
utter  darkness  and  captivity,  so  that  even  if  we  have 
some  little  knowledge,  yet  can  we  not  follow  the 
same,  because  we  are  bound."     Luther. 

3.  This  sermon  is  of  moment,  because  from  it 
it  appears  in  what  relation  Christ  as  Prophet  placed 
Himself  to  the  Old  Testament.      He  grounds  His 
proclamation   of   the   Gospel   upon   the    Scripture, 
cleaves  not  merely  to  its  letter,  but  presses  through 
to  its  spirit  and  proclaims  Himself  as  the  end  of  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets.     The  Prophetic  Scripture  is 
the  mirror  in  which  He  beholds  His  own  image  and 
shows  it  to  His  contemporaries.     The  genuine  evan 
gelical  spirit  comes  to  manifestation  in  an  Old  Testa 
ment  form.     Even  the  paralldismus  membrorum,  to 
be  observed  in  the  diction  of  the  Old  Testament,  is 
not  wanting  in  the  way  in  which  He  opposes  the 
widows  in  Israel  in  the  days  of  Elijah,  to  the  lepers 
in  those  of  Elisha,  and  repeatedly  declares :    "  To 
none  of  them,"  &c.     After  such  remarks  the  inquiry 
may  well  be  called  superfluous  whether  the  Saviour, 
in  the  place  where  He  was  brought  up,  received  into 
His  soul  the  inmost  spirit  of  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

4.  The  Saviour  at  Nazareth  reveals  at  once  His 
double   character   as   Physician   and    Prophet:    as 
physician,  who  is  treated  with  scorn  when  lie  wishes 
to  prepare  help  for  others  and  at  once  is  bidden  to 
heal  himself;  as  prophet,  who  deserves  the  highest 
honor  ;iud  does  not  receive  the  least.     Upon  the 
miracles   wrought    by   the   Lord    in   Nazareth,   see 
LAM:K,  Matthew,  p.  255. 

6.  The  first  discourse  of  the  Saviour  at  Nazareth 
bears  so  far  as  this  a  typieo-symbolic  character,  that, 
on  the  cue  hand,  it  serves  as  a  prototype  of  every 
true  preaching  of  the  gospel  as  to  substance,  ground, 
and  tenor,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in  a  mirror 
orings  to  sight  the  cliffs  on  which  the  effects  of  a  dis 


course  commonly  suffer  shipwreck — earthly-minded 
ness,  prejudice,  pride.  Of  the  four  classes  of  persons 
who  are  designated  in  the  parable  of  the  Sower,  we 
find  here  particularly  the  second  and  the  third. 

6.  The  manner  in  which  the  Saviour  begins  Hia 
sermon  at  Nazareth  deserves,  in  form  as  well  as  mat 
ter,  to  be  called  a  model  for  every  true  preacher  of 
the   gospel.     Comp.    the   chapter:    "Jesus   Christ, 
modele  du  predieateur,"  in  the  admirable  tractate  of 
Nap.  Koussel,  Comment  il  nefaut  pas  prcc/ier,  Paris 
and  London,  1857. 

7.  Nazareth's  synagogue  is  an  image  of  unbeliev 
ing  Israel,  Nazareth's  rock  an  image  of  the  unshaka 
ble  composure  and  inward  tranquillity  of  Jesus. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  triumphal  return  from  the  wilderness  of 
temptation. — Whither  Jesus  comes,  the  fame  of  Him 
always  precedes  Him. — The  beginning  of  His  pil 
grimage  takes  place  under  the  most  favoring  pre 
sages. — Jesus  returns  to  Nazareth,  the  place  of  Hi? 
bringing  up,  as  a  prophet  mighty  in  word  and  deed. 
— The  heart-winning  art  of  Jesus. — The  visit  to  the 
synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  a  settled  custom  of  the 
Lord. — The  public  reading  of  the  word  of  God  an 
important  part  of 'the  joint  worship  of  God. — The 
high  value  of  the  prophetical  word:  1.  Before,  2. 
during,  3.  after  the  time  of  the  Saviour. — All  mourn 
ers  are  comforted  when  Christ  appears. — The  true 
preacher  of  the  gospel  one  anointed  with  the  Holy 
Spirit. — The  time  of  the  New  Covenant  an  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord ;  as  such,  the  day  of  salvation  is : 

I.  Announced,   2.  manifested,   3.  confirmed  in   the 
case  of  all  believers. — The  gracious  year  of  the  Lord 
precedes  the  day  of  vengeance  of  our  God,  yet  the 
latter  follows  immediately. — Christ:  1.  The  consola 
tion  of  the  poor,  2.  the  freedom  of  the  prisoners,  3. 
the  light  of  the  blind. — How   admiration  for  the 
preacher  may  be  united  with  the  rejection  of  the 
preaching. — The    might    of    prejudice    against    the 
truth. — The  unbelief  of  earlier  and  later  days  at  all 
tunes  self-consistent:  1.  Manifested,  2.  punished,  hi 
the  same  way. — God's  greatest  exhibitions  of  grace 
are  lost  on  those  who  give  ear  only  to  the  voice  of 
flesh  and  blood.— The  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
a  teslis  temporum,  lux  veritatis,  magistra  vitce. — A 
believing  Gentile  more  acceptable  to  God  than  an  un 
believing  Jew. — No  respect  of  persons  with  God. — • 
Craving  for  miracles  easily  excited,  never  contented, 
severely  rebuked. — "Unless  ye  see  signs  and  won 
ders,  ye  will  not  believe." — The  poor  of  this  world 
hath  God  chosen,  &c.,  1  Cor.  i.  26  seq. — The  incon 
stancy  of  human  laudations  and  emotions,  vss.  22-28 ; 

ip.  Acts  xiv.  18,  19. — Jesus  rejected  in  Nazareth 
an  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  declaration  John  i. 

II.  It  is  striking  that  unbelieving  rejection  of  the 
Saviour:  1.  Still  shows  the  same  character,'  2.  still 
betrays  the  same  origin,  3.  still  deserves  the  same 
judgment  as  the  behavior  of  the  inhabitants  of  Naza 
reth. — Christ  the  Vanquisher  of  His  enemies  even 
when  He  appears  to  give  way  to  them. — The  im 
movable  composure  of  the  Lord  over  against  the 
blind  rage  of  His  enemies. — The  servant  of  the  Lord 
inviolable  so  long  as  his  hour  is  not  yet  come. — 
What  a  distinction   between   the   mountain   in  the 
wilderness  where  the  Lord  surveys  the  kingdoms  of 
the  earth,  and  the  rock   at  Nazareth  where  He  be« 
holds  His  own  life  threatened  !     And  yet  upon  both 
is  He  victorious,  and  even  the  Mount  of  Precipita- 
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tion  is  a  step  to  His  enthronement  and  dominion 
over  all 

STARKE: — True  preachers  have  to  go  through 
good  and  evil  report,  2  Cor.  vi.  8. — New  preachers 
of  the  gospel  arc  wont  to  be  praised,  but  not  long, 
for  the  people  get  tired  and  their  ears  itch  again  for 
new  doctrines,  2  Tim.  iv.  3. — To  visit  the  public  as 
sembly  on  the  Sabbath  is  all  Christians'  duty,  Ileb. 
x.  25. — HEDINGER  : — The  ground  of  all  divine  truth 
and  its  means  of  proof  must  be  Scripture. — When 
men  first  begin  witli  despising  the  person  of  a  teacher, 
they  are  wont  also  commonly  to  despise  his  words 
and  office. — ZEISIUS  : — So  long  as  the  gospel  is 
preached  with  sweet  words,  the  godless  also  put  up 
with  it,  but  so  soon  as  the  application  is  made,  the 
best  appearing  are  often  ready  to  burst  with  anger. 
— OSIANDER:— It  is  a  folly  of  men  to  esteem  highly 
what  is  strange,  but  to  account  as  nothing  what  has 
come  up  among  themselves. — QUESNEL  : — Truth  em 
bitters  those  whom  it  does  not  enlighten  and  convert 
(the  gospel  a  cause  of  tumult,  Luther). — Men  are 
often  worse  than  the  devil,  who  did  not  do  what,  the 
Jews  wanted  to  do,  vs.  29. — CAXSTEIX  :— There  is  no 
might  nor  counsel  against  the  Lord. — It  is  often  pru 
dence  and  magnanimity  to  give  way  to  inflamed  dis 
positions. 

HEUBNER  on  vss.  18  and  19  : — The  order  of  salva 
tion  is  given  in  these  verses  as  in  1  Cor.  i.  30:  1. 
Wisdom  =  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor ;  2. 
righteousness  —  to  heal  the  broken  hearts  (these 
words  are,  however,  spurious.  See  above) ;  3.  sanc- 
tification  =  to  proclaim  deliverance  to  the  captive, 
&c. ;  4.  redemption  rr  preaching  the  acceptable  year 
of  the  Lord;  in  other  words:  1.  The  prophetical,  2. 
the  high-priestly,  3.  and  4.  the  kingly  office  of  the 


Lord.  (Ingcniose  macis  quam  vere  /  Van  Oosterzee.} 
— ARNDT  : — The  first  sermon  of  Jesus  at  Nazareth 
1.  How  rich  in  matter  it  must  have  been  •,  2.  what  ac 
impression  must  have  been  made  ! — PALMER  : — How 
the  people  are  astonished  at  the  speech  of  the  Lord  ! 
[  Vcre  sed  innipidissime. — C.  C.  S.J — DR^ESEKE  : — The 
acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.— VAN  OOSTERZKE  (in 
augural  discourse  in  his  native  town  Rotterdam  upon 
Luke  iv.  16-22) :— The  first  sermon  of  Jesus  at  Naza 
reth  a  standard  for  the  minister  of  the  gospel  at  the 
beginning  of  his  work.  The  narrative  imparts  to  the 
minister  of  the  gospel  pregnant  suggestions:  1.  la 
reference  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  he  is  to 
consider  his  work:  a.  origin,  b.  matter,  c.  object,  of 
preaching  (vss.  18,  19).  2.  In  relation  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  must  perform  his  work:  as  here  the 
preaching  must  be:  a.  Grounded  on  Scripture,  b.  ac 
commodated  to  the  necessity  of  the  hearers,  c.  present 
ed  in  an  attractive  manner.  3.  In  relation  to  the 
fruit  upon  which  he  can  reckon  in  this  labor.  Naza 
reth  shows  us :  a.  That  blossoms  are  as  yet  no  certain 
sign  of  fruit ;  b.  that  this  fruit  may  be  blasted  by  the 
most  unhappy  causes ;  c.  that  the  harvest  may  turn 
out  yet  better  than  at  the  beginning  it  appears  (there 
in  the  synagogue  were  Mary,  and  also  the  a5t  A<poi,  who 
afterwards  believed,  and  if  the  Saviour  did  not  work 
many  miracles  at  Nazareth,  He  yet  wrought  some, 
Matt.  xiii.  58).  4.  In  relation  to  the  temper  in  which 
he  is  to  begin  a  new  work:  a.  With  thankful  recol 
lections  of  the  past  (vs.  16);  b.  with  holy  spiritual 
might  for  the  present  (vs.  18);  c.  with  joyful  hope 
for  the  future  (vs.  21).  Happy  the  teacher  who  ia 
permitted  to  begin  his  preaching  under  more  favora 
ble  presages  than  Jesus  began  His  in  the  city  where 
He  was  brought  up. 


B.  Capernaum. — The  Prophet  mighty  in  Works  and  Words  before  God  and  all  the  People.    Cus.  IV.  31- 

VII.  50. 


1.  The  first  Settlement,  the  first  miraculous  Acts,  the  first  Choice  of  Apostles  at  Capernaum. 

a.  ARRIVAL  AND  ACTIVITY  AT  CAPERNAUM,  AND  EXCURSION  FROM  THENCE  INTO  THE  REGION 
ROUND  ABOUT  (Vss.  31-44). 

31  And  [he]  came  down  to  Capernaum,  a  city  of  Galilee,  and  taught1  them  on  the 

32  sabbath  days.     And  they  were  astonished  at    his  doctrine:    for  his  word  was  with 

33  power.     And  in  the  synagogue  there  was  a  man,  which  had  a  spirit  of  an  unclean  devil, 

34  and  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  Saying,2  Let  us  alone  [or,  Ha !] ;  what  have  we  to  do 
with  thee,  ihou  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  art  thou  come  to  destroy  us  ?     I  know  thee  who 

35  thou  art;  the  Holy  One  of  God.     And  Jesus  rebuked  him,  saying,  Hold  thy  peace, 
and  come  out  of  him.     And  when  the  devil  had  thrown  him  in  the  midst,  he  came  out 

&6  of  him,  and  hurt  him  not.     And  they  were  all  amazed  [there  came  an  awe  upon  all], 
and  [they]  spake  among  themselves,  saying,  What  a  word  is  this !   for  with  authority 

37  and  power  he  commandeth  the  unclean  spirits,  and  they  come  out.     And  the  fame  [a 
rumor  or  report,  ^x°s]  °f  n*m  went  out  mto  eveT  place  of  the  country  round  about. 

38  And  he  arose  out  of  the  synagogue,  and  entered  into  Simon's  house.     And  Simon' 
wife's  mother  was  taken  with  [suffering  under]  a  great  [severe]   fever;  and  they  be 

39  sought  him  for  her.     And  he  stood  over  her,  and  rebuked  the  fever;  and  it  left  her 

40  and  immediately  she  arose  and  ministered  unto  them.     Now  when  the  sun  was  setting, 
all  they  that  had  any  [friends}  sick  with  divers  [various]  diseases  brought  them  unto 

41  him;  and  he  laid  his  hands  on  every  one  of  them,   and  healed  them.     And  devila 
also  came  out  cf  many,  crying  out,  and  saying,  Thou  art  Christ s  the  Son  of  God.     And 
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lie  rebuking  them  suffered  them  not  to  speak:   for4  they  knew  that  he  was  Christ. 

42  And  when  it  was  day,  he  departed  and  went  into  a  desert  place :  and  the  peopla 
sought    him,   and  came  unto  him,   and    stayed    him,   that    he  should  not  depart  from 

43  them.     And  [But]  he  said  unto  them,  I  must  preach  the  kingdom  of  God  to  [the] 

44  other  cities  also :  for  therefore  [thereto]  am  I  sent.     And  he  preached  in  the  syno 
gogues  of  Galilee. 

[ '  Vs.  31. -'Hi/  SiSd<TK<av,  expressing  His  doing  it  habitually.— C.  C.  8.1 

5  Vs.  34.— Etc. :  keyuv  before "Ea.     Critically  dubious.     A'ec  Lachmann,  ad  Joe.    [Om.  inter  al.  B.,  L.,  Sin.—  C.  C.  8.] 
*  Vs.  41. — Rec. :  'O  Xpicrrbs  6  vio«,  (t.r.A. ;  a  somewhat  superfluous  paraphrase,  which  is  omitted  by  13.,  C'.,  [Sin.l,  D.,  L., 
F.,  X.,  Vulputa,  Origenes,  Griesbach,  De  Wettc,  Meyer,  &c. 

[*  Vs.  41. — Not :  "  to  say  that  they  knew,"  &c.,  AoAetv  is  never  to  say,  but  to  speak,  to  discourse.    Alford. — C.  C.  S.) 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

Vs.  31.  And  He  came  down  to  Capernaum. 
— Comp.  the  remarks  on  Matt.  iv.  13.  Plainly 
enough  Luke  brings  the  removal  of  the  Saviour  to 
Capernaum  into  connection  with  the  unfavorable  re 
ception  which  He  finds  at  Nazareth.  Herein  he  is 
indirectly  supported  by  Matthew  (ch.  iv.  13),  while 
Mark  (ch.  i.  21)  does  not  contradict  it.  John,  it  is 
true,  gives  no  account  of  this  settlement  of  Jesus  at 
Capernaum,  but  it  is  known  how  incomplete  his  Gali 
lean  reports  iire.  That  he  also  knows  of  an  abode  of 
the  Saviour  at  Capernaum,  appears  from  ch.  ii.  12; 
vi.  59.  The  suitableness  of  this  dwelling-place  for 
Jesus,  nevertheless,  strikes  the  eye  at  once :  lie  finds 
Himself  here  in  the  centre  of  a  very  active  traffic,  be 
tween  Tyre,  Sidon,  Arabia,  and  Damascus,  upon  the 
great  road  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  continually 
great  throngs  were  streaming  together.  From  here 
He  could  easily  travel  to  Judaea,  Iturjea,  and  Upper 
Galilee,  in  order  to  preach  the  gospel.  Here  the  in 
fluence  of  the  sacerdotal  party  was  not  so  strong  as 
in  Jerusalem  ;  here  He  found,  moreover,  the  dwelling 
of  Simon  Peter,  a  friend's  house,  whose  hospitable 
rooms  He  was  doubtless  glad  to  use  as  Ilis  shelter 
during  His  sojourn  there,  even  if  He  did  not  exact 
ly  live  in  this  house,  especially  as  His  brothers  at 
Nazareth  did  not  yet  believe  on  Him.  If  He  wished 
for  rest  He  could  find  this  nowhere  better  than  on 
the  shore  of  the  lake,  of  whose  exquisite  environs 
Rabbinical  scholars  write :  "  Seven  seas  have  I  created 
in  the  Holy  Land  of  Canaan,  saith  the  Lord,  but  only 
one  of  all  these  have  I  chosen,  namely  the  Sea  of 
Gennesareth,"  and  if  danger  threatened  Him,  He  could 
at  once  betake  Himself  to  the  opposite  jurisdiction 
of  the  tetrarch  Philip.  That  the  moral  wretched 
ness  of  the  town  above  many  others,  might  recom 
mend  it  only  the  more  to  the  great  Physician  of  sin 
ners,  is  easily  intelligible. 

And  taught  them.— What  He  preached  there 
is  given  in  Mark  i.  15.  Particularly  in  the  beginning 
of  His  public  life  does  He  attach  Himself  to  John 
the  Baptist,  yet  He  distinguishes  Himself  at  once 
from  Him  in  this,  that  with  the  requirement  of  fj.erd- 
voia.  He  connects  that  of  faith  on  the  gospel,  and  ex 
plicitly  declares,  that  the  time  is  not  only  come  near, 
but  is  fulfilled. 

Vs.  32.  And  they  were  astonished. — The 
preaching  of  the  Saviour  produces,  therefore,  at 
Capernaum  at  once  a  much  deeper  impression  than 
at  Nazareth  (vs.  22).  A  similar  explanation  to  that 
here,  in  relation  to  the  might  of  the  word  of  Jesus  in 
opposition  to  that  of  the  spiritually  dead  doctrine  of 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  is  also  given  by  Matthew, 
ch.  vii.  28,  29. 

Vs.  33.  Which  had  a  npirit  of  an  unclean 
devil. — According  to  Mark  i.  21,  compared  with  vss. 


16-20,  this  healing  took  place  not  before  but  after 
the  calling  of  the  first  four  apostles,  which  Luke  does 
not  mention  until  ch.  v.  1-11.  Matthew  passes  over 
this  miracle  entirely  in  silence.  As  respects  the  pos 
sessed,  of  whom  we  here  meet  one,  it  will  hardly  be 
necessary  here  again  to  refute  the  rationalistic  asser 
tion,  that  the  Saviour  and  His  Evangelists,  when  they 
speak  of  demoniacal  infirmities,  accommodated  them 
selves  only  to  a  superstitious  popular  conception. 
With  everything  figurative  which  they  contain,  yet 
expressions  such  as  Luke  xi.  24-27 ;  Matt.  xvii.  21, 
and  other  passages,  appear  to  lead  to  the  presupposi 
tion  that  these  unhappy  ones  were  actually  torment 
ed  by  demoniacal  influence.  Modern  science  has  as 
yet  by  no  means  proved  that  an  actual  possession, 
even  nowadays,  is  unheard  of  and  impossible.  How 
much  less  is  it  inconceivable  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
when  the  kingdom  of  darkness  concentrated  its  full 
power  against  the  kingdom  of  light ! 

Here  indeed  the  ontological  objection  has  been 
brought  forward  that  there  are  no  demons,  and  that, 
if  there  were,  the  possession  of  men  by  them  would 
be  utterly  impossible.  But  a  modest  science  would 
indeed  have  to  take  the  word  "  impossible  "  not  quite 
so  quickly  upon  its  lips,  and  not  in  its  self-conceit  to 
decide  in  a  sphere  of  which,  outside  of  historic  reve 
lation,  it  knows  nothing.  The  whole  connection  of 
our  bodily  and  spiritual  nature,  as  well  as  the  opera 
tion  of  spirit  upon  spirit,  remains  for  us  still,  in  part, 
a  terra  incognita.  This  we  know,  however:  the 
soul  operates  through  the  nervous  system  upon  the 
body  and  receives  by  the  medium  of  these  nerves  its 
impressions  from  the  outer  world.  Not  less  certain  ia 
it,  that  the  natural  connection  between  the  nervous 
life  and  consciousness  may  be  relaxed  for  a  shorter 
or  longer  time ;  the  magnetic  sleep  and  insanity  are 
witnesses  for  this.  If,  therefore,  as  the  Lord  Hun- 
self  declares,  demons  exist,  why  should  they  not  be 
able  so  to  work  on  the  nervous  system  that  the  soul 
subjected  to  this  strange  influence  is  fettered  and 
rendered  inactive?  Why  should  we  not  be  able  to 
experience  the  operation  of  the  world  of  spirits  upon 
us  most  strongly  just  at  the  time  when  the  regular 
operation  of  the  world  of  sense  upon  us  is  restrained  ? 
Undoubtedly,  if  we  understand  such  an  indwelling  of 
the  demons  that  by  it  two  or  three  subjects  are  unit 
ed  in  one  material  organism,  we  fall  into  psychologi 
cal  monstrosities.  But  if  we  assume  a  personal 
operation  of  evil  spirits  upon  their  victims  which 
takes  place  in  a  psychical  way  and  does  not  expel 
the  human  spirit  but  suppresses  it,  there  are  then  no 
insurmountable  difficulties  remaining,  even  if  the  de 
moniacally  infirm  are  not  precisely  to  be  called 
greater  sinners  than  others.  Yet  there  may  have 
been  in  their  own  physical  or  psychical  condition  a 
peculiarly  great  receptivity  for  the  operation  of  the 
demons.  The  accounts  which  we  have  of  the.-e  in 
firm  in  the  Synoptics  give  us  warrant  for  such  a  con 
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ception.  But  as  respects  the  silence  of  John  upon 
this,  we  can  by  no  means  infer  too  much  from  the 
argument  e  silentio.  Perhaps  the  Saviour  healed 
fewer  possessed  in  Judaea  than  in  Galilee.  Perhaps 
John  considered  it  unnecessary  to  amplify  the  few 
miracles  related  by  him  with  reports  of  this  particu 
lar  character.  Perhaps,  also,  he  was  disposed  to 
consider  t'ae  combat  between  darkness  and  light  more 
on  i*s  ethical  than  on  its  metaphysical  side.  In  brief, 
there  is  just  as  little  reason  for  the  assumption  that 
he  himself  was  unbelieving  in  the  matter  of  demonol- 
ogy,  as  for  the  assumption  that  he  preferred  to  pass 
this  Jewish  superstition  over  in  silence  before  his 
readers  in  Asia  Minor.  In  order  to  maintain  this  as 
sumption,  we  should  be  obliged  to  overlook  entirely 
such  passages  as  1  John  iii.  8  ;  John  xiii.  27 ;  x.  20. 
In  the  last  named  passage  the  word  Kal  ^aiverai  is 
by  no  means  synonymous  with  the  preceding  Sai/j.6- 
viov  exei,  but  this  latter  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jews 
the  ground  of  the  former.  In  a  similar  way  they 
connect,  John  viii.  48,  the  charge  that  Jesus  was 
possessed,  with  the  injurious  epithet  Samaritan. 
Comp.,  moreover,  respecting  the  demoniacs,  LANGE, 
Jfaft/iew,  p.  96 ;  IDELER,  Oeschichte  dfs  religiosen 
Wahnsinns,  I.,  and  the  weighty  article  of  Ebrard  in 
HERZOG'S  Real  Encyklopadie,  iii.  pp.  240-255. 

Vs.  34.  What  have  we. — The  demoniac,  there 
fore,  knows  Jesus  in  His  high  dignity,  although  He  had 
just  appeared  publicly  for  the  first  time  in  Caper 
naum.  If  we  have  once  recognized  the  possession, 
there  is  nothing  in  this  extraordinary.  Analogies  in 
abundance  are  presented  by  natural  presentiments, 
the  gift  of  second  sight,  &c.  The  mystery  concealed 
from  the  human  world  of  the  origin  of  Jesus  and  the 
purpose  of  His  incarnation,  is  already  known  to  the 
world  of  spirits,  which  almost  instinctively  is  com 
pelled  to  tremble  when  it  recognizes  its  future  con 
queror.  Noticeable  is  the  plural  in  which  the  demon 
makes  itself  heard,  although  Luke  lias  spoken  in  the 
singular  of  a  Trvtv^a  Satw.  a.Ka.6.  It  is  possible  that 
he  speaks,  as  it  were,  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
dsmon-world,  which  he  feels  threatened  in  himself, 
or  also  that  he  makes  himself  heard  in  the  name  of 
the  whole  throng  assembled  in  the  synagogue,  in  the 
definite  purpose  of  arousing  a  bitterness  against 
Jesus  and  bringing  His  life  into  danger.  Certainly 
this  would  have  been  a  worthy  attempt  for  the  vas 
sal  of  the  Prince  of  Hell,  since  the  latter  had  been 
so  brilliantly  beaten  back  in  the  wilderness,  and  was 
now  bent  upon  vengeance  and  new  assaults. 
Comp.  the  Satanology  of  Boss  in  RUDELB.  and  GUE- 
RIKE'S  Zefochrift,  1851,  iv.,  and  the  preelection  of 
Sartorius  upon  the  Doctrine  of  Satan  in  HENGSTEN- 
BERG'S  Euang.  Kirchenzeiluny,  1858,  i. 

Vs.  35.  And  Jesus  rebuked  him. — Here  also 
we  see  at  once  that  in  the  therapeutics  of  the  heaven 
ly  Physician  threatening  takes  a  far  more  important 
place  than  sympathizing  lamentation.  He  passes 
over  for  a  moment  the  sufferer  Himself  in  order  to 
direct  at  once  His  word  of  might  against  the  evil 
spirit  controlling  him.  The  word  of  might  with 
which  He  commands  the  demon  has  a  noticeable 
agreement  with  that  with  which  He  afterwards  bridles 
the  seas  and  the  winds. 

And  -when  the  devil  had  thrown  him. — 
Here  also,  as  often,  the  most  violent  paroxysm  pre 
cedes  the  healing  of  the  sufferer.  To  undertake  fully 
to  explain  such  phenomena  in  sickness  is  perhaps 
as  foolish  as  to  call  them  wholly  inconceivable. 
Whoever  has  understanding  will  call  no  philosophical 
presuppositions  to  his  help  in  order  to  judge  a  priori 


of  facts,  but  will  rather  observe  facts,  in  order  upon 
them  to  build  his  theories,  and,  moreover,  especially 
in  cases  like  the  present,  will  be  mindful  of  the  word 
of  the  English  poet-king :  "  There  are  more  things  in 
heaven  and  earth,  Horatio,  than  are  dreamt  of  in 
your  philosophy." — Threw  him,  pul/ar;  somewhat 
stronger  Mark :  airapo^av,  quum  dhwfjMmd  ami. 
"  JUitiore  verbo  usus  est  Lucas,  in  sensu  tamen  Optimo 
conveniunt,  quid  ulerque  docere  volui!,  violcnlvm 
fuisse  Dtcmonis  exilum.  Sic  ergo  miserum  horninem 
prostravit,  quasi  disccrpere  vellcl :  irriium  tame* 
fuisse  conatum  dicit  JLu'cas,  non  quod  impetus  Hit 
prorsvs  absque  Icesione  fuerit,  vel  sal/cm  obtqve  ullo 
doloris  semu,  scd  quia  integer postea  fuil  homo  a  dia- 
bolo  liberatus."  Calvin. — As  to  the  rest,  the  ground 
on  which  the  Saviour  imposed  silence  on  the  demon 
strikes  us  at  ouce.  He  would  not  have  Ilis  Messianic 
dignity  prematurely  declared  before  the  ears  of  all, 
and  repulsed  every  homage  which  was  offered  Him 
from  impure  lips  or  in  an  equivocal  intent.  In  this 
last  respect,  we  see  Paul  following  the  footsteps  of 
His  great  Master,  Acts  xvi.  18.  Here  also  the  dec 
laration,  Psalm  1.  16,  holds  good. 

Vs.  36.  What  a  word  is  this !— Mark :  What 
sort  of  new  doctrine,  KUIVT)  StSaxr,.  The  newness  in 
this  case  is  found  not  so  much  in  the  matter  as  in 
the  effect  of  the  words  of  Jesus. — With  authority 
and  power.  Authority  which  endures  no  contra 
diction,  power  which  endures  no  resistance. 

Vs.  38.  And  He  arose.— Comp.  Mark  i.  29-31. 
The  position  of  the  miracle  wrought  upon  Peter's 
mother-in  law  in  Mark  and  Luke,  immediately  after 
the  first  casting  out  of  a  devil  in  the  synagogue  at 
Capernaum,  appears  to  deserve  the  preference  to 
that  in  Matthew  (ch.  viii.  14-17),  who  mentions  this 
event  after  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  According  to 
Mark,  Andrew  also  dwelt  in  this  house,  who,  how 
ever,  does  not,  like  Simon,  appear  to  have  been  mar 
ried.  That  the  sickness  of  the  TTfvOepa.  was  of  a  serioua 
nature  appears  not  only  from  the  technical  expression 
used  by  the  physician  Luke  Trvpfrw  jueydAw  (ses 
Galen,  De  diff.febr.,  I.,  cited  by  Wetstein),  but  also 
especially  from  the  fact  that  it  hindered  her  even 
from  entertaining,  in  a  manner  somewhat  befitting 
Him,  the  so  greatly  desired  guest.  The  ti>6(tas  of 
Mark,  in  his  mentioning  their  prayer  for  help  to  the 
Saviour,  belongs  again  to  the  pictorial  peculiarities 
of  this  evangelist. 

Vs.  39.  Rebuked  the  fever. — As  just  before 
the  demon.  According  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  who 
omit  this  circumstance,  He  lays  hold  of  her  hand  in 
order  to  lift  her  up.  That  the  one  does  not  exclude 
the  other  is  easily  understood;  apparently  the  Sa 
viour  considered  this  contact  as  necessary  in  order  to 
awaken  the  faith  of  the  sick  woman,  who  was  too 
severely  attacked  by  the  fever  herself  to  entreat  His 
help.  That  she  is  able  at  once  to  rise,  bears  witness 
to  the  completeness  of  her  recovery ;  that  she  at  once 
girds  herself  for  serving,  shows  that  the  bodily  benefit 
was  also  sanctified  to  her  heart.  As  to  the  rest,  ihia 
miracle  is  related  by  all  the  Synoptics,  not  so  much 
because  it  was  remarkable  above  others,  but  espe 
cially  because  it  belongs  to  the  first  period  of 
the  Saviour's  activity  in  Capernaum,  and  increaseil 
enthusiasm  to  ecstasy.  At  the  same  time,  also,  be 
cause  it  was  followed  by  a  series  of  other  miracles  in 
the  town  and  region  round  about,  concerning  which 
there  is  not  more  particular  mention.  Especially 
was  it  important  as  a  proof  of  the  particular  cara 
which  the  Saviour  devoted  to  the  fashioning  and 
training  of  Peter  for  an  apostle.  Among  the  twelve 
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there  was  none  whose  house,  person,  bout,  in  short, 
whose  whole  circle  of  lii'e  w;is  so  inside  the  theatre 
of  remarkable  miracles  as  that  of  IVter,  who  on  this 
day  also  was  hound  with  new  bonds  to  the  Master. 

V«.  -I".  Now  when  the  sun  was  setting.— 
According  to  Matthew  and  Mark:  when  it  had  al 
ready  become  late.  It  is  almost  as  if  the  Synoptics, 
even  by  the  choice  of  their  words,  wished  to  put 
their  readers  in  the  position  to  follow  almost  step  by 
step  the  Saviour  on  the  first  day  of  His  unwearied 
and  blessed  activity  at  Capernaum.  While  the  sun 
is  going  down,  the  report  of  two  astonishing  miracles 
has  caused  the  light  of  a  new  hope  for  the  sick  in 
the  town  and  its  vicinity  to  rise.  Among  the  various 
infirm  of  whom  Luke  gives  account,  Matthew  and 
Mark  mention  also  many  possessed.  The  former 
He  appears  to  have  healed  especially  by  laying  on  of 
hands,  the  other  through  His  words  (Matthew).  The 
graphic  trait  which  Mark  adds  to  this  whole  repre 
sentation,  vs.  33,  namely,  that  the  whole  city  assem 
bled  before  the  door,  betrays  evidently  the  influence 
of  Peter,  the  eye-witness. 

Vs.  42.  And  when  it  was  day.— According  to 
Mark  i.  35,  so  early  that  it  might  well  have  been 
called  still  night.  From  his  account  it  also  appears 
thaA  the  Saviour  withdraws  Himself  into  solitude  in 
order  in  prayer  to  seek  rest  for  some  few  moments 
of  the  night.  Here  also,  as  elsewhere  (Matt.  xiv.  23), 
is  there  the  same  alternation  of  prayer  and  labor  in 
the  life  of  the  Saviour,  such  as  in  truth  might  be 
called  a  praying  without  ceasing.  This  short  repose, 
however,  is  disturbed  by  the  disciples  following  Him 
even  here  (icaTcSfwfap,  Mark),  with  Peter  at  their 
head  (Mark  i.  36),  who  do  not  rest  until  they  have 
found  Him,  in  order  to  make  known  to  Him  the  en 
treaty  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  waiting  for  His 
return. 

Vs.  43.  I  must  preach  ...  to  the  other  cities 
also. — AeZ,  of  course,  not  in  the  sense  of  an  absolute 
necessity,  but  of  a  Divine  decorum,  of  a  moral  obliga 
tion  which  springs  from  His  very  relation  as  the 
Messiah  of  Israel,  and  not  of  Capernaum  alone. 
Elsewhere  also  must  He  preach  the  gospel:  upon 
this,  not  upon  doing  miracles,  does  the  Saviour 
here  lay  the  greatest  emphasis — For  thereto  am  I 
Bent.  That  is :  "  Thereto  have  I  publicly  come  for 
ward,  have  been  manifested  as  Divine  teacher  among 
My  contemporaries,"  equivalent  to  the  expression  in 
Mark:  "For  that  have  I  come  out,"  e£f\-h\u6a.  Here 
we  have  no  more  to  understand  a  proceeding  forth 
from  the  Father,  as  in  John  xvi.  28  (Euthymius, 
Stier),  than  a  mere  going  forth  from  Capernaum. 
The  latter  gives  an  insipid  sense — the  former,  the 
apostles  would  now  perhaps  have  understood  least 
of  all.  The  Saviour  speaks  simply  of  the  purpose 
for  which  lie  now  appeared  publicly  as  a  teacher. 

Vs.  44.  And  He  preached.— According  to 
Mark  i.  39,  He  at  the  same  time  casts  out  devils  and 
traverses  all  Galilee.  This  journey  appears  to  have 
been  very  extended  and  to  have  wound  up  with  the 
topT7j  TWV  'lovSaiw  (John  v.  1). 


DOCTRINAL  AXD  ETHICAL 

1.  Like  the  wilderness  of  Quarantania,  so  does 
also  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum  show  the  combat 
of  the  Lord  against  the  might  of  hell.  Now,  when 
the  prince  of  this  world  had  been  repulsed,  his  satel 
lites  assay  the  assault.  At  both  points  Christ  tri 
umphs  through  the  might  of  Hb  word,  and  the 


demons'  cries  of  terror  are  so  many  voices  to  Ilia 
honor  as  well  as  the  acclamations  of  praise  of  th« 
enthusiastic  people.  In  a  striking  manner  does  this 
narrative  already  confirm  what  James  (ch.  ii.  19) 
says  of  the  faith  of  devils ;  bvit  at  the  same  time  also 
by  the  side  of  their  power,  their  powerlcssness  hero 
becomes  manifest.  Where  the  demon  cannot  driva 
back  the  Lord,  he  still  seeks  to  do  mischief  to  the 
poor  man,  but  he  succeeds  as  little  hi  one  as  in 
the  other. 

2.  Word  and  deed  are  here,  as  everywhere,  united 
in  Christ.     With  justice,  therefore,  says  Augustine, 
Tract.  24  in  Joh. :    "  Interrogamus  iptsa  miracula, 
quid  nobis  loquantur  de  Christo  ;  habent  enim,  si  in* 
tclligamus,  lincfuam  suam.     Nam  qv.ia  ipse  Christus 
Verbum  est,  etiam  factwn  Verbi  verbnm  nobis  est." 

3.  For  the  first  time  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  we 
meet  in  this  passage  with  a  report  of  miracles.     Of 
course,  we  cannot  here  go  into  any  particular  inves 
tigation  respecting  these  works  of  the  Lord  and  His 
apostles,  which,  indeed,  is  much  the  less  necessary 
after  the  fruitful  hints  of  Lange.     Only  in  general  we 
must  recollect  in  respect  to  these  and  all  subsequent 
accounts  of  miracles:    1.  That  the  impossibility  of 
miracles  admits  of  no  proof  whatever,  either  from 
the  empirical,  or  from  the  logical,  or  from  the  meta 
physical  side.     2.  That  the  conception:    "laws  of 
nature,"  which  are  presumed  to  be  infringed  by  mir 
acles,  is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  elastic,   so  that 
Goethe  is  right  when  he  says  (Zur  farbcnlchrc): 
"  As  on  one  side  experience  is  limitless,  because  ever 
new  and  yet  newer  things  can  be  discovered,  so  are 
maxims  also,  which,  if  they  are  not  to  grow  petrified, 
must  not  lose  the  capability  of  extending  themselves 
and  of  receiving  what  is  greater,  nay,  of  consuming 
and  losing  themselves  in  a  higher  view."     3.  That 
the  distinction  between  miracula  and  mirabilia  will 
become  clearly  evident  only  if  we  consider  the  fact 
not  in  and  of  itself,  but  connected  with  the  moral 
character  of  the  wonder-worker  and  of  the  purpose 
of  his  activity.     4.  That  the  miracles  of  the  Saviour 
are  worthily  esteemed   only  as  they  are  in  a  certain 
sense  regarded  as  the  natural  revelations  of  His  di 
vinely   human   personality,   which   itself   might   bo 
called  the  greatest,  the  absolute,  nay,  if  one  will,  the 
sole   miracle.     5.  That  miracles  were  in  no   sense 
given  in  order  to  constrain  to  faith,  but  rather  in 
order  to  take  away  from  unbelief  every  excuse,  John 
xv.  24.     The  direct   intention   of  miracles  was   to 
serve  as  a  proof  of  the  Divine  mission  of  the  Saviour, 
John  v.  30,  and  so  far  also  to  awaken  confidence  to- 
waids  His  person  and  His  words.     That  the  miraclo 
in  and  of  itself,  without  any  reference  to  the  per 
sonality  of  the  doer,  is  no  decisive  proof  of  the  inner 
truth  of  his  preaching,  is  something  which  modem 
Apologetics  may  frankly  concede  without  losing  any 
thing.     She  may  the  rather  agree  with  the  beautiful 
expression  of  Jean  Paul:    "Miracles  on  earth  are 
nature  in  heaven." 

4.  The  miracle  in   his   dwelling  is   of   special 
moment  for  the  history  of  Peter's  apostolic  develop 
ment.     Through  the  first  word  of  the  Saviour  (John 
i.  43),  he  becomes  His  friend ;  through  the  miracle 
of  the  draught  of  fishes  (Luke  v.  1-11),  he  bcconiea 
His  apostle ;  finally,  by  the  miracle  wrought  on  hi* 
mother-in-law,  the  apostle  is  bound  to  the  Master  in 
thankful  affection.     That,  moreover,  the  aposile  waa 
married,  and  is  not  required  wholly  to  btv;;k   this 
bond,  is  evident  also  from  1  Cor.  ix.  5.     As  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Romish  Chun:h  seeks  to  wrest 
the  argument  against  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  de- 
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duced  from  these  passages,  the  reader  can  find  much 
that  is  interesting  in  SEPP,  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  p.  154. 
This  question  itself,  however,  must  not  detain  us 
here. 

5.  Even  though  Peter  had  carried  away  no  other 
remembrances  from  the  life  of  Uie  Lord  than  those  of 
this  first  sojourr.  at  Capernaum  and  the  first  visit  in 
the  region  round  about,  he  would  already  have  had 
a  right  to  introduce  his  first  preaching  to  the  Gen 
tiles  with  a  &y  Sifi\8ev  fvtpyeruv.     The  door  of  his 
dwelling,  besieged  by  all  manner  of  sick,  who  offered 
the  Lord  not  even  an  hour  of  praying  night-rest,  is 
the  worthy  theatre  of  the  Chrlstus  Conxolator,  and 
the  citation  of  Isaiah  liii.  4  in  Matthew  is  in  this  con 
nection   one   of  the  most  felicitous   of  the  whole 
sacred  history.     Comp.  LANGE  on  Matt.  viii.  16,  17. 

6.  From   the   comparison  with  Matt.  iv.   23-25 
it  appears  how  great  the  impression  was  which  the 
Saviour  already  made  at  His  public  appearance  in 
Galilee  and  the  region  round  about.     It  is  so  much 
the  more  remarkable  that  lie  makes  no  use  for  Him 
self  of  this  enthusiasm,  and  does  not  so  much  foster 
as  avoid  it,  and  so  soon  leaves  Capernaum,  wliere 
yet  so  many  hearts  beat  for  Him.     This  also  is  a 
proof  of  the  truth  of  John  ii.  23-25,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Saviour  in  the 
fashioning  of  His  first  disciples.     He  wishes  to  call 
them  to  self-denial,  to  accustom  them  to  a  life  of 
journeying,  and  to  bridle  awakening  earthly  expecta 
tions. 


HOMILETICAL  AKD  PRACTICAL. 

Jesus'  arrival  at  Capernaum  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophetic  word,  comp.  Matt.  iv.  15. — The  King  of 
God's  kingdom  a  preacher  of  the  gospel. — The  deep 
impression  of  the  word  of  the  Lord:  1.  Astonishing, 
2.  explicable,  3.  important ;  a.  for  faith  (apologeti 
cally),  b.  for  life  (practically).— -The  One  anointed 
with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  one  plagued  by  the  evil 
spirit  in  the  same  synagogue  together. — The  syna 
gogue  at  Capernaum  glorified  by  the  visit  of  the 
Lord  of  the  temple. — Capernaum  by  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  raised  even  to  heaven. — The  people  that  sat 
in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light. — The  early  en 
thusiasm  for  the  Saviour  at  Capernaum  compared  with 
the  subsequent  lukewarmness. — Where  Jesus  comes, 
the  devil  cannot  possibly  abide. — The  Son  of  God  ap 
peared  that  He  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil. — 
The  power  and  powerlessness  of  the  kingdom  of  dark 
ness:  1.  Its  power:  a.  to  have  dominion  over  men, 
b.  to  cast  scorn  on  the  Son  of  Man ;  2.  its  powerless- 
ness  :  a.  to  withstand  the  Lord's  word  of  command, 
b.  mortally  to  wound  His  redeemed ;  3.  the  last 
revelations  of  the  power  of  the  Evil  One  precede  the 
exhibitions  of  his  powerlessness. — How  the  Evil  One 
8  ands  over  against  Christ  and  Christ  over  against 
the  Evil  One:  1.  The  Evil  One  stands  over  against 
Christ  with  hypocritical  homage,  irreconcilable  hato, 
and  anxious  fear;  2.  Christ  stands  over  against  the 
Evil  One  with  immovable  peace,  compassionate  love, 
and  triumphant  might. — Heaven,  hell,  and  earth 
meet  one  another  on  the  same  place. — The  Stronger 
who  disarms  the  strong. — The  demons  wish  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Jesus,  but  Jesus  has  all  the  more, 
therefore,  to  do  with  the  demons. — The  Saviour's 
word  of  might:  1.  Unique  in  majesty;  2.  unique  in 
power. — Before  the  Lord  goes  anywhere,  the  report 


of  Him  goes  already  before  Him. — The  house  of 
Simon:  1.  Chosen  by  the  Messiah,  2.  visited  by  sick 
ness,  3.  made  glad  by  Omnipotence,  4.  changed  by 
thankfulness  into  a  house  of  the  Lord. — The  dwelling 
of  Peter  the  theatre  of  great  unhappiness,  great  re 
demption,  great  thankfulness. — Grace  and  gratitude  : 
1.  In  order  to  be  able  to  serve  the  Lord,  we  must 
first  have  been  healed  by  Him  ;  2.  in  order  to  mani 
fest  genuine  thanks  for  His  healing  love,  we  must 
serve  Him.  No  sen-ice  without  a  foregoing  healing, 
no  healing  without  subsequent  service. — The  busy 
Sabbath  rest  of  the  Saviour. — The  bright  evening 
after  a  beautiful  day  of  His  life. — Sick  ones  of  many 
kinds,  only  one  Physician ;  healings  of  many  kinds, 
only  one  miraculous  might ;  voices  of  many  kinds, 
only  one  key-note:  He  has  done  all  things  well. — 
The  demons  knew  Christ  even  before  men  knew  Him, 
but  what  good  does  this  knowing  do  them? — The 
solitary  prayer  of  the  Saviour:  1.  His  refreshment 
after  labor,  2.  His  balsam  amid  pains,  3.  His  shield 
in  temptations,  4.  His  staff  for  the  further  journey  of 
life. — Seeking  Jesus :  1.  In  order  to  find,  2.  without 
finding,  3.  till  found.— Obeclionce  the  key-note  of  the 
Saviour's  free  manifestations  of  love.— John  remains 
long  in  one  place,  Jesus  must  go  forth  as  widely  as 
possible  in  order  to  preach  the  gospel. — The  first 
journey  of  the  Lord  a  triumphal  journey. 

STARKE  : — Whoever  has  a  soul  possessed  by  un- 
cleanness,  is  much  more  wretched  than  he  whose 
body  is  possessed  of  the  devil.—  JBibl.  Wirl.  .-—The 
devils  themselves  shame  the  unbelief  of  men,  vs.  34. 
— The  heaviest  temptations  are  sometimes  the  last 
ragings  of  Satan. — CRAMER: — The  works  of  Christ 
are  meant  to  create  in  us  wonder ;  wonder,  inquiry ; 
inquiry,  a  good  report;  the  report,  the  knowledge 
of  Christ ;  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  eternal  life,  John 
xvii.  3. — Christ  does  not  draw  back  from  going  to 
the  sick  and  visiting  them  for  our  reminder  and  imi 
tation,  Matt.  xxv.  43. — QUESNEL  : — A  single  individ 
ual  that  stands  well  with  God  may  bring  a  blessing 
upon  his  whole  family. — HEDINGER  : — For  health  re 
covered,  the  best  thanks  are :  with  new  obedience  to 
serve  God. — OSIANDER  : — We  should  not  be  angry  if 
now  and  then  some  desire  our  help  at  inconvenient 
time,  but  ascribe  it  to  necessity,  or  excuse  their  sim 
plicity. — BRENTIUS  : — Christ  brings  with  His  word  for 
towns  and  villages  no  harm,  but  pure  grace  and  bless 
ing. — QCESNEL  : — It  is  praiseworthy  for  preachers  of 
the  gospel  often  to  betake  themselves  to  solitude 
(comp.  the  beautiful  meditation  of  VIXET  :  La  solitude 
rccommandee  au  pasteur). — MAJDS  : — Jesus,  when  He 
hides  Himself  and  appears  to  be  lost,  must  with  all 
diligence  be  sought. — Christ  is  to  be  preached  as 
well  in  the  schools  as  in  churches,  yet  when  will 
Christendom  be  with  earnestness  intent  thereon  ? 

Lisco  on  vss.  31-36  : — The  might  of  the  Saviour: 
1.  It  is  acknowledged  even  by  the  kingdom  of  dark 
ness  ;  2.  it  manifests  itself  in  gracious  redemption ; 
3.  it  reveals  to  us  the  Divine  origin  and  the  Divine 
power  of  His  doctrine. — On  vss.  38  and  39 : — Jesus 
truly  our  Saviour :  1.  He  heals  of  all  manner  of  sick 
ness,  2.  He  bestows  new  powers  for  activity. — VAN 
OOSTEUZEE  : — Christ,  the  Divine  physician  of  souls, 
how  He  ever  yet :  1.  Discovers  the  same  wretched 
ness,  2.  feels  the  same  compassion,  3.  desires  the 
same  temper  of  heart,  4.  follows  the  same  method  of 
healing,  5.  excites  the  same  opposition,  6.  deserves 
the  same  homage  as  here  at  the  healing  of  bodily 
ilia. 


CHAP.  V.  1-11. 


b.  THE  MIRACULOUS  DRAUGHT  OF  FISHES  (Cn.  V.  1-11). 

1  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  as  the  people  pressed  upon  him  to1  hear  Ihe  word   of 

2  God,  he  stood  by  the  lake  of  Gennesaret,  And  saw  two  [little]  ships2  standing  by  [tfu 
shore  o/]  the  lake:  but  the  fishermen  were  gone  out  of  them,  and  were  washing  their 

'A  nets.     And   he  entered  into  one  of  the  ships,  which  was  Simon's,  and  prayed  him  that 
he  would  thrust  out  a  little  from  the  land.     And  he  sat  down,  and  taught  the  people 

4  out  of  the  ship.     Now  when  he  had  left  speaking,  he  said  unto  Simon,  Launch  out 

5  into  the  deep  [wafer],  and  let  down  your  nets  for  a  draught.     And  Simon  answering 
said  unto  him,  Master,  we  have  toiled  all  the  night,  and  have  taken  nothing:  never- 

6  thetass  at  Thv  word  I  will  let  down  the  net.     And  when  they  had  this  done,  they 

7  inclased  a  great  multitude  of  fishes:  and  their  net  brake  [began  to  break].     And  they 
beckoned  unto  their  partners,  which  were  in  the  other  ship,  that  they  should  come  and 

8  help  them.    And  they  came,  and  filled  both  the  ships,  so  that  they  began  to  sink.     When 
Simon   Peter  saw  #,  he  fell  down   at  Jesus'  knees,  saying,  Depart   from   me  [Go  out 

9  from  me,  i.  e.,  from  my  ship]  ;  for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  0  Lord.     For  he  was  astonished 
[astonishment  seized   him],  and   all  that  were  with  him,  at   the  draught  of  the  fishes 

10  which  they  had  taken:  And  so  ivas  also  [and  so  also  did  it  seize]  James,  and  John,  the 
sons  of  Zebedee,  which  were  partners  with  Simon.     And  J  esus  said  unto  Simon,  Fear 

11  not;  from  henceforth  thou  shalt  catch  men.3     And  when  they  had  brought  their  ships 
to  land,  they  forsook  all,  and  followed  him. 


i. — jiec. ;  T0u  O.KOVCIV,  ir.stcnd  of  which  we  read  •with  Tischcndorf 


v.    I^ot  the  purpose,  hut  the  eircnm- 


Btancc  is  expressed.     [Inter  al.;c.  A.,  B.,  Sin. — C.  C.  8.] 

"      1. — Rec. :  jrAota.     With  A.,  C.*,  L.,  &c.,  it  appears  that  we  must  read  jrAoidpia  for  TrAota.     [Sin.  has  wAoia,  hut 


omits  the  preceding  &vo.— C.  C.  S.] 

[*  Vs.  10.— "£07)  ^iayp!av.    The  resolved  form  express! 


ng  that  it  should  he  his  calling.— C.  C.  S.] 


EXEGETICAL  AKD   CRITICAL. 


General  Remarks. — In  the  narrative  of  the  mirac 
ulous  draught  of  fishes,  the  main  question  is  whether 
this  occurrence  is  identical  with  the  calling  of  four 
disciples,  which  is  related  by  Matthew  (ch.  iv.  18-22) 
and  Mark  (ch.  i.  16-20),  or  whether  it  is  actually 
distinct  from  this  and  did  not  occur  till  later.  The 
distinction  between  the  narrative  of  Luke  and  that 
of  the  other  Synoptics  is  so  great  that  many  have 
maintained  the  latter  opinion  (Krabbc,  Scpp,  Hug). 
Yet  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  less  probable  that 
a  calling  crowned  with  such  a  conclusion  should 
have  been  repeated  twice  in  so  short  a  time,  and  it 
can  be  shown  that  the  narratives  admit  without  great 
trouble  of  being  brought  into  agreement.  As  respects 
the  distinction  in  the  notation  of  time,  Matthew  tells 
us  only  that  the  calling  of  the  four  took  place  while 
Jesus  was  walking  on  the  shore ;  Mark,  that  the 
Lord  after  this  calling  returned  into  the  city, 
and  healed  the  demoniac  in  the  synagogue,  while 
Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  has  placed  this  last  miracle 
before  the  miraculous  draught  of  fishes.  We  believe 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  events  which  Mark 
under  Peter's  guidance  maintains,  deserves  the  pref 
erence,  and  that  therefore  Luke  (ch.  iv.  31-44)  al 
ready  relates  by  anticipation  what  did  not  take  place 
till  after  the  miraculous  draught.  Perhaps  he  has 
let  the  events  in  the  synagogue  at  Capernaum  follow 
immediately  after  the  portrayal  of  the  occurrences  in 
the  synagogue  at  Nazareth,  that  faith  and  unbelief  in 
the  two  places  might  be  the  more  strongly  contrasted. 
Vs.  31  he  only  speaks  in  general  of  one  of  the  Sab 
baths  which  Jesus  spent  at  Capernaum.  The  dis 
tinction  in  locality  is  removed  when  we  observe  that 
here  also  the  one  in  no  wise  denies  what  the  two 
others  say.  We  do  not  read  in  Matthew  and  Mark 
my  such  thing  as  that  our  Lord  standing  on  the 
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shore  from  there  called  the  four,  but  only  that  He 
was  walking  on  the  strand.  Nothing  hinders  us  from 
subjoining,  what  Luke  alone  relates,  that  thither  also 
the  people  followed  Him,  and  He,  in  order  to  preach, 
ascended  a  ship.  If  Luke  also  had  failed  to  make  ua 
acquainted  with  this,  we  should  have  had  to  conclude, 
even  from  Matthew  and  Mark,  that  our  Lord  went 
info  the  ship.  If  Peter  was  mending  nets,  is  it  prob 
able  that  Jesus  would  have  called  out  to  them  from 
the  shore :  Leave  all  and  follow  me  ?  A  third  diffi 
culty,  that  Luke  does  not  mention  Andrew  at  all,  is 
solved  by  the  consideration  that  Peter  in  his  narra 
tive  is  so  entirely  the  main  person  that  even  the  sons 
of  Zebedee  are  thereby  thrown  more  or  less  into  the 
shade.  Besides  he  speaks  also  of  other  persons  who 
were  present  in  Peter's  ship  (vss.  2,  5,  9),  and  taken 
with  amazement  at  the  astonishing  miracle,  and  (ch. 
vi.  14)  enumerates  Andrew  among  the  twelve.  The 
question  left  by  him  unanswered  as  to  how  the  latter 
came  to  the  Lord,  is  answered  by  Matthew  and  Mark, 
and  if  there  still  appears  to  be  a  difficulty  in  the  fact 
that  Luke  alone  relates  the  miracle  and  Matthew  and 
Mark  only  the  word  of  the  Saviour,  we  know  no  better 
answer  than  this :  "  Undoubtedly  to  him  who  stands 
in  Strauss'  point  of  view  every  single  miracle  would 
of  necessity  occasion  afresh  so  much  astonishment 
and  headache  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  pass  over 
one;  but  it  being  presupposed,  on  the  other  hand, 
!  that  Jesus  really  wrought  miracles  and,  moreover, 
j  many  miracles,  we  cannot  see  why  every  evangelist 
i  was  obliged  to  relate  every  miracle  "  (Ebfard).  Per 
haps  Mark  has  omitted  this  circumstance  of  so  much 
moment  to  Peter,  even  as  he  does  not  relate  the 
j  walking  of  the  apostle  upon  the  water,  because 
the  humble  apostle,  under  whose  influence  he  wrote, 
wished  rather  to  see  it  passed  over.  With  Luke  this 
reason  did  not  weigh,  and  he  freely  communicates 
what  redounds  to  the  honor  of  the  Lord  as  well  aa 
of  the  disciple.  In  brief,  if  only  we  make  no  unrea- 


THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDING   TO  LUKE. 


BOnable  demands,  we  account  it  possible  and  eas-  to 
unite  the  three  Synoptic  accounts  into  a  whole  r  .th- 
out  needing  to  do  violence  to  any  one  of  them. 

As  respects  John,  he  does  not  communicate  chis 
miracle,  but  has,  on  the  other  hand,  related  a  sim 
ilar  calling  of  five  disciples,  among  whom  are  three 
of  these  here  named  (ch.  i.  85-52),  and  the  question 
tpontaneously  presses  itself  on  us  how  the  one  can 
be  brought  into  agreement  with  the  other.  We  be- 
lieTC  that  there  is  not  here  the  least  reason  for 
speaking  of  a  contradiction  between  the  evangelists 
(Strauss,  Weisse,  B.  Baur,  Frit/.sche,  De  Wette, 
Theile,  Von  Ammon).  John  describes  the  first  be 
coming  acquainted  on  the  occasion  of  an  unexpected 
meeting ;  the  Synoptics  relate  the  nearer  connection 
between  the  Saviour  and  the  disciples.  After  the 
first  stay  of  Andrew,  John,  and  Peter  with  Jesus 
(John  i.),  they  had  gone  away  as  His  friends  and  had 
accompanied  Him  upon  His  Galilean  journey,  so  that 
they,  even  at  the  beginning,  as  His  disciples  baptized 
(John  iv.  2).  But  still  it  was  as  yet  a  free,  not  a 
binding,  intercourse,  m  which  they  were  at  liberty 
from  time  to  time  to  return  to  the  fish-net.  There 
fore  we  have,  for  instance,  in  the  synagogue  at  Naza 
reth  (ch.  iv.  16-30)  not  met  them  in  the  Saviour's 
company.  But  in  what  way  now  this  preliminary 
connection  passes  over  into  an  abiding  relation  and 
in  what  way  the  apostles  were  called  and  set  apart 
to  the  apostolic  function,  this  is  related  to  us  in  ref 
erence  to  these  four  in  the  narrative  of  the  miracu 
lous  draught  of  fishes. 

Vs.  1.  The  lake  of  Gennesaret. — See  LANGE 
on  Matt.  iv.  1 8. 

Vs.  2.  And  were  washing  their  nets;  id per- 
acto  opere,  Beugcl,  comp.  vs.  5.  That  these  fishers 
Vere  appear  almost  as  strangers  cannot  surprise  us, 
ince  Luke  has  as  yet  not  made  mention  of  these 
.jriends  of  the  Saviour  with  even  a  word. 

Vs.  3.  Which  was  Simon's. — It  appears  that 
Simon  had  not  left  the  ship.  That  the  Saviour 
ascended  this  ship,  not  that  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee, 
has  probably  its  ground  only  in  the  fact  that  the  lat 
ter  at  that  moment  chanced  to  be  ashore,  not  on 
board  their  vessel.  If  Simon  was  older  than  Andrew, 
it  becomes  so  much  the  plainer  why  he  as  owner  of 
the  ship  is  first  named. 

Vs.  4.  Launch  out  into  the  deep  water. — As 
the  first  command  had  put  the  obedience  of  Peter  to 
a  slight  test,  so  here  his  faith  is  exercised  by  an 
apparently  arbitrary  demand  of  the  Saviour.  To 
him  as  steersman  the  command  is  addressed  in  the 
singular;  the  plural  xaAao-are,  K.T.A.,  has  its  force 
with  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  crew  of  the  boat, 
who  must  have  been  active  therein.  That  Peter 
considers  this  latter  command  also  as  addressed  to 
himself  personally  appears  from  the  answer,  vs.  5. 
Without  doubt,  after  a  night  of  unsuccessful  toil  this 
injunction  to  take  up  his  work  again  in  full  day  must 
have  appeared  singular  to  him,  but  he  already  knows 
enough  of  the  Lord  to  bring  his  fisherman's  theory 
as  a  sacrifice  to  his  faith  at  Jesus'  word  alone. — 
Master.  Not  the  common  SiSao-fcaAe,  but  e'iri<TTOTa; 
about  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  is1!,  a  title  which 
was  given  even  to  such  teachers  as  any  one  enter 
tained  respect  for,  without  as  yet  standing  in  a  per 
sonal  relation  to  them,  comp.  Luke  xvii.  18. 

Vs.  6.  Their  net  began  to  break. — If  there 
tfas  here  an  actual  rent,  it  was,  of  course,  only  a  be 
ginning  of  tearing,  since  otherwise  the  whole  draught 
might  have  been  immediately  lost  again.  So  in  like 
manner  the  allusion  to  the  s  ukiujj  of  the  vessels 


must  be  understood  cum  grano  Kalis,  without,  how 
ever,  our  being  actually  obliged  with  De  Wetto  to 
see  here  an  exaggeration. 

Vs.  7.  And  they  beckoned.— According  to 
Matthew's  and  Mark's  account,  also,  the  two  ships  lay 
close  enough  together  to  be  able  with  a  slight  signal 
to  join  each  other,  the  more  easily  as  the  crew  of  the 
second  ship  had  doubtless  observed  the  uncommon 
occurrence  on  the  first  with  intense  curiosity.  That 
they  for  astonishment  tnd  fear  were  incapable  of 
speaking,  and,  therefore,  had  to  limit  themselves  to 
beckoning  like  Zacharias  (ch.  i.),  is  not  said  by  Lake, 
but  only  by  Euthym.  Zigab.  and  Thcophylact. 

Vs.  8.  Go  out  from  me. — The  cause  of  this 
crushing  impression  of  wonder  upon  Peter  is  easy  to 
explain.  His  words  by  no  means  entitle  us  to  com 
pare  him  to  a  credulous  fool  who  trembles  when 
he  unexpectedly  espies  an  arch-magician  near  him 
(Vos  AMMON,  Lebcn  Jesu,  ii.  p.  37.S).  It  appears  to 
us,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  sequel  must  not  be 
overlooked.  Peter  had  as  yet  been  able  to  judge  no 
other  miracle  which  he  had  seen,  so  well  as  this.  It 
belonged  to  his  calling,  it  took  place  on  his  vessel, 
with  his  fish-net,  after  his  own  fruitless  endeavors,  in 
his  immediate  presence.  In  the  case  of  earlier  works 
of  the  Saviour,  his  understanding  had  indeed  doubt 
less  given  silent  acquiescence,  but  here  both  under 
standing  and  heart  were  constrained  to  bow  them 
selves  before  a  present  majesty.  Thankfulness  and 
surprise,  after  so  long  disappointment,  unite  them 
selves  with  a  deep  consciousness  of  his  umvorthiuess, 
so  that  he  is  no  longer  able  to  abide  in  the  presence 
of  the  Holy  One.  Had  his  conscience,  perhaps, 
something  to  reproach  him  with  that  he  after  a  vol 
untary  association  of  a  month  with  Jesus  had  again 
returned  to  his  calling  ?  Had  the  words :  "  We  have  t 
toiled  the  whole  night  and  have  taken  nothing,"  been 
expressed  in  a  tone  of  displeasure  and  doubt  V  Or  did 
there  perchance  in  this  place  concur  an  instinctive 
dread  of  danger  when  he  felt  the  sinking  of  the  ship, 
and  did  he  entreat  for  preservation  ?  In  such  a  dis 
position  as  that  of  Peter,  various  causes  may  work 
together  so  as  to  call  forth  such  a  cry  of  distress. 
That  he  did  not  confess  any  particular  otfence,  but 
his  general  sinfulness  in  the  presence  of  the  Holy  One, 
hardly  needs,  we  presume,  any  proof.  The  entreaty : 
"  Depart  from  me,"  the  Lord  heard  in  spirit,  while 
He  dealt  exactly  against  its  letter  and  turned  in  to  be 
with  the  man  who  with  trembling  hand  waved  Him 
from  -himself. 

Vs.  10.  And  so  also  did  it  seize  James  and 
John. — See  on  Matt.  x.  2^1.  In  respect  to  their  re 
lationship  to  the  Saviour,  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  dissertation  of  Wieseler  in  the  Studien  und 
Kritiken,  1840,  p.  648  ff.,  who  has  convincingly 
demonstrated  that  Salome,  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  was 
an  own  sister  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  the  Lord,  so 
that  her  children  were  own  cousins  of  Jesus.  In  John 
xix.  25  there  are  not  three,  but  four  women  named, 
and  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleopas,  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  His  mother's  sister  Salome,  the 
wife  of  Zebedee.  [It  will  be  noticed  that  among  the 
women  mentioned  as  being  present  at  the  crucifixion, 
Matt,  xxvii.  50,  three  are  named  as  conspicuous1 : 
Mary  Magdalen,  Mary  the  mother  of  James  and 
Joses,  and  the  mother  of  Zebedee's  children.  Mark 
xv.  40  the  same  three  are  mentioned,  only  that  Zebe 
dee's  wife  is  mentioned  by  die  name  of  Salome.  We 
have,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Salome  and 
Zebedee's  wife  are  one  and  the  same.  In  Jc;hn  xix. 
25,  besides  the  rnotler  of  Jesus,  whose  presence  a 
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not  mentioned  by  tlic  other  two  evangelists,  we  find 
mentioned  M:ir\ ".Mu^lalcn  MIL!  Mary,  the  wife  of 
Clcopas,  whose" identity  with  Mary,  the  mother  of 
.1  :id  Joses,  we  have  no  reason  to  call  in  ques 

tion,  lint  where  is  Salome?  The  whole  passage 
reads  thus  :  "  Now  there  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus 
llis  mother  and  His  mother's  sister,  Mary,  the  wife 
of  Clec^M,  and  Mary  Magdalene."  The  question 
bereis:  Besides  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  are  there 
two  women  mentioned  here,  or  three  ?  Is  Mary,  the 
wile  of  Cleopas,  to  be  taken  as  identical  with  His 
mother's  sister,  or  as  different  V  If  the  former,  Sa 
lome  is  not  to  be  found,  and  John  has  omitted  bear 
ing  witness  to  this  fidelity  of  his  own  mother.  If 
the  latter,  Salome  is  identical  with  our  Lord's 
mother's  sister,  and  the  three  whom  the  first  two 
Synoptics  mention,  are  also  mentioned  here. — 
C.  C.  S.] 

Vs.  11.  They  forsook  all.— Not  only  the  ship, 
but  the  rich  haul.  Zebedee  soon  returned  without 
his  sons  to  Bethsaida  (Murk  i.  20),  while  they  proceed 
with  the  Lord  through  Capernaum's  gate,  where  He 
immediately  after  (.see  above),  in  the  synagogue  and 
in  the  house  of  Peter,  works  the  miracles  already  re 
lated  by  Luke  in  anticipation  (ch.  iv.  31-42),  to 
enter  with  Him  afterwards  upon  the  journey  through 
Galilee,  which  had  been  already,  ch.  iv.  43,  44, 
mentioned  with  a  word,  to  be  afterwards,  ch.  v.  12  f., 
described  more  in  detail. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  We  have  here  in  Luke  the  first  account  of  an 
anticipatory  choice  of  apostles,  which  is  the  less  to 
be  passed  over  unnoticed  since  the  Saviour  evidently 
lays  so  much  weight  upon  it.     Our  attention  is  from 
the  beginning  drawn  to  it  by  the  fact  that  the  Saviour 
seeks  the  disciples  and  does  not  wait  until  they  ap 
proach  Him  of  their  own  impulse,  but  takes  the  first 
step  towards  them,  so  that  He  can  afterwards  say  to 
them :  Ye  have  not  chosen  Me,  but  I  have  chosen 
you.     In  this  act  the  word,  vs.  10,  which  the  Saviour 
spoke  on  this  occasion,  bears  the  stamp  of  the  deep 
est  wisdom.     It  is  a  word  of  might,  precisely  fitted 
to  come  home  to  a  heart  like  that  of  Peter ;  a  brief 
word,  but  which,  therefore,  could  the  less  be  oblit 
erated  from   the  memory;    a  figurative  word,  bor 
rowed  from  Simoii's  own  calling,  which  could  the 
less  be  unintelligible  to  him  as  it  was  at  the  same 
time  in  congruity  with  the  Old  Testament  manner  of 
speech  (Jer.  xvi.  16 ;   Is.  xlii.  10).     It  is,  finally,  a 
word  full  of  promise,  which,  it  is  true,  commanded 
that  which  was  hardest,  but  promised  also  that  which 
is  highest  and  was  immediately  ratified  by  a  sign. 

2.  It  has  been  asked  whether  Peter's  draught  of 
fishes  was  a  miracle  of  omniscience  or  omnipotence. 
In  other  words,  whether  the  Saviour,  because  of  His 
higher  knowledge,  because  He  wished  to  see,  saw  at 
this  moment,  at  a  certain  part  of  the  sea,  the  largest 
.'jninhcr  of  fishes  which  were  together,  or  whether 
He,  through  the  mighty  operation  of  His  will,  drove 
'.he  finny  tribes  together  to  one  point.     It  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  the  former  admits  of  being  received 
into  the  realm  of  our  conceptions  more  easily  than 
the  latter.     On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  to  over 
look  the  truth  that  according  to  the  nature  of  things 
and  the  poetic  declaration  of  the  Psalm  (IV.  viii.  8), 
the  dominion  over  all  that  passeth  through  the  paths 
of  tie  ssas  uelongs  to  the  ideal  of  the  perfect  Son  of 
Man. 


3.  The  miracle  here  accomplished  deserves  to  b< 
called  a  striking  revelation  of  the  majesty  of  thf 
Saviour.     It  took  place  within  a  sphere  which  thesi 
four  disciples  could  judge  better  than  any  one  else, 
and  only  after  faith  had  been  required  of  Peter  and 
this  faith  had  been  found  approved.     It  stands  forth 
at  the  same  time  as  a  symbol  of  their  whole  subse 
quent    apostolical    activity  :    abundant   draught   of 
fishes  at  the  simple  word  of  the  Lord,  after  a  night 
also   of  fruitless   wearying   toil,    without,    howcveij 
losing  the  draught.     It  is  noticeable  that  here  there 
is  mention  of  the  tearing  of  the  nets;  but  afterwards, 
in  the  case  of  a  similar  miracle,  it  is  no  longer  men 
tioned,  John  xxi.  1  1.     [Trench,  not  inaptly,  regards 
the  former  miracle  as  symbolical  of  the  gathering  of 
men  into  the  outward  kingdom  of  God  on  earth, 
from  which  they  may  be  lost  ;  the  latter  one,  as  sym 
bolizing  the  gathering  of  the  elect  souls  into  the 
kingdom  of  glory,  none  of  whom  will  be  lost.  —  C. 
C.  S.] 

4.  In  this  whole  work  of  wonders,  Christ  reveals 
Himself  as  the  Fisher  of  men.     It  is  known  how  dear 
this  symbol  was  to  the  early  Christians  ;  this  is  testi 
fied  by  their  monuments,  rings,  cups,  &c.,  and  by  the 
characteristic  word  l\0vs  itself,  in  which  they  recog 
nized  the  initials  of  Jesus  Christ,  God's  Son,  Saviour; 
but  especially  by  the  beautiful  words  from  the  hymn 
of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  : 


f  Atryotn  Kavias 
flCs  ii-yvovs 
VIJ.O.TOS  f  \6pov 


K.T.\. 


[Fisher  of  mortals 

The  saved 

From  the  sea  of  wickedness 

Pure  fish 

From  the  hostile  wave 

For  sweet  life  enticing.] 

5.  "Where  the  blessing  of  God  operates  aright, 
there  does  it  operate  as  coals  upon  the  head,  and 
brings  to  the  knowledge  of  sin  and  of  grace.  To  be 
caught  by  the  Lord,  is  on  earth  the  greatest  blessed 
ness  ;  after  this  there  is  no  greater  than  to  be  able 
to  catch  men  for  the  Lord."  Lohe. 


HOMILETICAL  AND    PRACTICAL. 

Jesus  in  the  midst  of  a  throng  longing  for  salva 
tion. — The  Fisher  of  men  on  the  shore  of  the  most 
remarkable  sea. — All  that  on  earth  we  name  our 
own  must  be  ready  for  the  service  of  the  Lord. — 
The  Lord's  ways:  1.  Other,  2.  higher  than  man's 
ways. — Even  the  Lord's  disciples  know  dark  nights. 
— After  a  dark  night  a  bright  morning. — The  faith 
of  Peter:  1.  Tried,  2.  enduring,  3.  changed  into 
sight. — The  obedience  of  faith:  1.  Its  ground,  2. 
its  nature,  3.  its  blessing. — All  is  yours,  if  ye  are 
Christ's. — The  remarkable  transitions  in  the  life  of 
faith:  1.  From  disappointment  to  surprise,  2.  from 
want  to  plenty,  3.  from  joy  to  terror,  4.  from  fear  tc 
hope. — The  humility  of  Peter,  vs.  8,  compared  with 
that  of  Paul,  1  Tim",  i.  15. — Where  a  contrite  heart 
exclaims  :  "  Depart  from  me,  0  Lord,"  there  does  He 
certainly  turn  in. — The  beholding  of  the  great  deeda 
of  the  Saviour  must  lead  us  to  holy  wondering. — 
Whoever  has  once  rightly  feared  need  never  feai 
again. — The  preacher  of  the  gospel  a  fisher  of  men 
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— Only  he  who  leaves  all  can  gain  all. — The  won 
derful  draught  of  fishes  an  image  of  the  preach 
ing  of  the  gospel  :  1.  The  wide-reaching  com 
mand  (vs.  4),  2.  the  hard  labor  (vs.  5  a.),  3.  the 
sole  might  (vs.  5  &.),  4.  the  rich  fruit  (vss.  6,  7),  5. 
the  right  temper  (vs.  8),  6.  the  highest  requirement 
of  the  evangelical  function  (vss.  10,  11). — Whoever 
is  himself  caught  of  Jesus,  must  again  catch  others. 
— How  admirably  docs  Jesus  understand  the  art  of 
winning  hearts  for  Himself! — CANSTEIN  : — To  the 
Christian  all  places  are  hallowed  for  the  transaction 
of  divine  things,  whether  for  himself  or  for  others. — 
J.  HALL: — Labor  in  our  calling,  however  simply  it 
may  be  done,  makes  us  fitted  for  the  blessing  of  God 
(Ps.  cxxvii.  1,  2). — MAJUS: — The  Lord  brings  His 
own  wonderfully  into  the  deep  and  into  the  height. 
— Nov.  JBibl.  Tub.  : — Whoever  receives  Jesus  to 
himself,  such  a  one  does  He  reward  with  abundance, 
not  only  of  spiritual  but  of  temporal  blessing. — 
Abundance  makes  not  less  care  and  trouble  than 
lack. — Before  we  let  the  blessing  of  God  perish,  we 
should  beckon  to  others  and  have  them  enjoy  it  with 
us. — HEDINGEII: — Spiritual  poverty  is  the  nearest 
way  to  the  greatest  riches  in  God. — BRENTICS  : — 
Whoever  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  to  him  is 
more  committed. — HERDER  : — "  Launch  out  into  the 
deep  "  is  God's  word  of  command  to  every  one  in  his 
vocation,  and  let :  "  Lord,  at  Thy  word,"  be  the 


answer  of  every  one  in  order  to  draw  God's  blessing 
with  his  net— HEUBNER:— The  miraculous  draught 
of  fishes  a  prophetic  type  of  Acts  ii.  41. — The  humility 
of  the  Christian  in  good  fortune,  first  makes  the 
blessing  truly  a  blessing.— The  blessed  fishermen:  1. 
Blest  by  Jesus'  gracious  presence,  2.  by  the  rich  gift, 
3.  by  the  gracious  call  of  Jesus. — The  just  means  of 
gaining  temporal  blessing:  1.  God's  word,  2.  labor, 
3.  trust  in  God,  4.  acknowledgment  of  personal  uu» 
worthiness,  5.  right  use  of  the  blessing. — RIKGER: — 
How  nothing  humbles  man  so  much  as  grace. — Fuci;s : 
— Peter  an  example  for  us :  1.  Hear  when  the  Lord 
speaks ;  2.  labor  when  the  Lord  commands ;  3.  be 
lieve  what  the  Lord  promises ;  4.  follow  whither  the 
Lord  calls. — BACHMANX: — Concerning  a  blessing  in 
our  vocation:  1.  We  should  desire  it  according  to 
this  order;  a.  hear  willingly  and  diligently  God's 
word,  b.  go  faithfully  on  in  "thy  toil,  c.  trust  the  Lord 
thy  Helper.  2.  We  should  rightly  apply  it  after  this 
rule ;  a.  recognize  in  receiving  it  thy  unworthiness, 
b.  prove  therewith  thy  thankfulness,  c.  follow  after 
Jesus  with  joyfulness. — THOMASIUS  : — Man  as  he 
is :  1.  Before  the  Lord  comes  to  him,  2.  when  the 
Lord  comes  to  him,  3.  after  the  Lord  comes  to  him, 
— FR.  AUNDT:— The  Christian  a  fisher  of  men.— 
Lisco : — Blessing  in  our  temporal  calling:  1.  On 
what  it  depends ;  2.  of  what  nature  it  is ;  3.  for  what 
it  inspirits  us. 


2.  The  first  Excursion  from  Capernaum  to  the  surrounding  Districts.    The  Sou  of  Man  the  Physician  of  the 
Sick,  the  Friend  of  Publicans,  the  Lord  of  the  Sabbath,  the  Lawgiver  in  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

CHS.  V.  12— VI.  49. 


a.  THE   SON  OF  MAN,  THE  PHYSICIAN  OF  THE   SICK  (Cn.  V.  12-26). 
(Parallels :  Matt.  viii.  1-4 ;  Mark  i.  40-45.— Paralytic :  Matt.  ix.  1-8 ;  Mark  ii.  1-12.) 

12  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  was  in  a  certain  city,  behold  a  man  full  of  leprosy; 
who  seeing  Jesus  fell  on  his  face,  and  besought  him,  saying,  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou 

13  canst  make  me  clean.     And  he  put  forth  his  hand,  and  touched  him,  saying,  I  will:  be 

14  thou  clean.     And  immediately  the  leprosy  departed  from  him.     And  he  charged  him 
to  tell  no  man :  but  go,  [said  he,]  and  shew  thyself  to  the  priest,  and  offer  for  thy 

15  cleansing,  according  as  Moses  commanded,  for  a  testimony  unto  them.     But  so  much 
the  more  went  there  a  fame  abroad  of  him  [did  the  report  concerning  him  go  abroad]  : 
and  great  multitudes  came  together  to  hear,  and  to  be  healed  by  him1  of  their  infirmi- 

16  ties.     And  [But]  he  withdrew  himself  into  the  wilderness,  and  prayed   [kept  himself 

17  secluded  in  the  solitary  places,  and  gave  himself  to  prayer].     And  it  came  to  pass  on 
a  certain  day  [on  one  of  the  days],  as  he  was  teaching,  that  there  were  Pharisees  and 
doctors  [teachers]  of  the  law  sitting  by,  which  were  come  out  of  every  town  [village]  of 
Galilee,  and  Judea,  and  Jerusalem  :  and  the  power  of  the  Lord  [  God  of  Israel]  was  pres- 

18  ent  [in  Jesus]  to  heal  them.     And,  behold,  men  brought  in  a  bed  a  man  which  was  taken 
witli  a  palsy  [who  was  paralyzed]  :  and  they  sought  means  to  bring  him  in,  and  to  lay 

19  him  before  him.     And  when  they  could  not  find  by  what  way  they  might  bring  him  in 
because  of  the  multitude,  they  went  upon  the  housetop,  and  let  him  down  through  the 

20  tiling  with  his  couch   [pallet]  into  the  midst  before  Jesus.     And  when  he  saw  tbei* 

21  faith,  he  said  unto  him,2  Man,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee.3     And  the  scribes  and  the 
Pharisees  began  to  reason,  saying,  Who  is  this  which  speaketh   blasphemies?     Who 

22  can  forgive  sins,  but  God  alone  ?     But  when  Jesus  perceived  their  thoughts,  he  answer« 

23  ing  said  unto  them,  What  reason  ye  in  your  hearts?     Whether  [Which]  is  easier,  to 

24  say,  Thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee     or  to  say,  Rise  up  and  walk?     But  that  ye  may  kno\? 


CHAP.  V.  12-26. 


that  the  Son  of  man  hath  power  upon  earth  to  forgive  sins,  (he  said  unto  the  sick  of  thi 

25  palsy,)  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise,  and  take  up  thy  couch,  and  go  into  thine  house.     And 
immediately  he  rose  up  before  them,  and  took  up  that  whereon  he  lay  [had  been  Iving], 

26  and  departed  to  his  own  house,  glorifying  God.     And  they  were  all  amazed  "[utter 
astonishment  seized  all],  and  they  glorified  God,  and  were  filled  with  fear,  saying,  We 
have  seen  strange  [unheard  of]  things  to-day. 

»  Vs.  15.—  /?«:..•  VTT'  aiirov.  To  be  omitted,  as  by  Gricsbach,  Lachmann,  Tischcndorf,  Meyer,  [Alford,]  &c.,  net 
>nly  on  account  of  authorities  of  weight,  but  also  of  its  uncertain  position  [om.  B.,  Sin.]. 

'  Vs.  20.  —  Rec.  :  avru,  apparently  only  a  gloss  [om.  B.,  Sin.]. 

[3  'A$«uiTai.  The  old  grammarians  are  not  at  one  as  to  the  explanation  of  this  form.  .  .  .  The  correctost  view 
•Explains  it  as  perf.  pass,  of  the  Doric  form,  related  to  the  perf.  act.  a^c'uxa.  Winer.] 


EXEGETICAL  AXV   CEITICAL. 

General  Remarks. — Mark  and  Luke  relate  tl 
healing  of  the  leper  immediately  after  the  Saviour's 
leaving  Capernaum;  Matthew,  on  the  other  hand 
puts  it  after  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  To  us  the 
former  order  appears  to  be  the  most  exact.  A 
glance  at  Matt.  viii.  and  ix.,  compared  with  Mark 
and  Luke,  gives  clear  indication  that  in  this  chapter 
of  the  first  Gospel  many  miracles  are  chrestomathi- 
cally  connected  without  respect  to  an  exact  chronol 
ogy.  As  Luke  relates  (ch.  v.  1 2)  that  this  miracle 
took  place  when  Jesus  was  in  one  of  their  towns, 
and  Mark  (ch.  i.  43),  that  the  Saviour  drove  from 
Him  (t £f&a\tv)  him  whom  He  had  healed  (apparently 
from  a  house  in  which  the  leper  had  stopped),  this 
of  itself  proves  that  this  miracle  could  not  have 
taken  place  as  Matthew  appears  to  indicate  to  us  (ch. 
viii.  7  ;  comp.  vs.  5),  on  the  way  between  the  Mount 
of  Beatitudes  and  Capernaum,  but  after  His  entrance 
into  an  unnamed  town.  From  Mark  i.  45  it  appears, 
moreover,  that  Jesus  cannot  have  returned  imme 
diately  after  the  healing  of  the  leper  to  Capernaum, 
which  we  should  otherwise  conclude  from  Matt.  viii. 
1-13.  From  all  these  grounds  we  adhere  to  the 
order  of  Mark  and  Luke.  Another  view  will  be 
found  represented  by  LANGE,  Matthew,  p.  150.  Au- 
diatur  et  alttra  pars. 

Vs.  12.  In  a  certain  city. — The  name  is  not 
given,  but  from  the  connection  it  appears  that  it  was 
a  town  in  Galilee  which  the  Lord  visited  on  this  jour 
ney,  undertaken  (see  above)  in  order  to  visit  Jerusalem 
at  the  Feast  of  Purim,  and  ending  there,  and  which, 
therefore,  probably  lay  in  the  direction  of  Judaea. 

Full  of  leprosy. — See  LANGE,  Matthew,  p.  150, 
and  the  there  cited  authors. 

Lord,  if  Thou  wilt. — It  may  be  assumed  that 
the  faith  of  the  leper  had  been  aroused  and  strength 
ened  by  the  report  that  had  gone  out  concerning 
Jesus  (see  ch.  iv.  37),  and  which  may  have  extended 
even  to  his  neighborhood. 

Vs.  13.  And  He.— Mark  alone  adds:  air\ayx- 
vi<rOeis.  The  stretching  out  of  the  hand,  a  token  of 
miraculous  power,  was  at  the  same  time  a  revelation 
of  condescending  love,  since  He  by  touching  a  leper 
might  have  been  accounted  Levitically  unclean. 

Be  thou  clean. — "Such  an  imperative  as  the 
tongue  of  man  had  hitherto  never  uttered.  Thus  has 
hitherto  no  prophet  healed.  Thus  speaks  only  He 
in  the  might  of  God  who  speaks  and  it  is  done." 
(Sier.)  That  here  it  is  no  declaring  a  leper  clean  by 
already  discovering  the  beginning  of  recovery  (Vox 
AMMOX,  Ltbcn  Jesu,  p.  113),  but  a  miraculous  cleans 
ing  of  a  sick  man  whom  the  physician  Luke  desig 
nates  by  irA/jpTjs  AfVpar,  is  self-evident.  Why  else 
should  .silence  be  imposed  upon  the  man,  and  to  what 
lerves  the  ctfle'ccj  of  Mark? 


Vs.  14.  And  He  charged  Him.—  According  to 
Mark  even  in  a  sharp  vehement  tone,  eu/Bp  urjfrd/j.fi/of, 
from  which,  however,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
Saviour  displayed  any  resentment  against  him  whom 
He  had  delivered,  as  Von  Ainmon  will  have  it.  —  To 
tell  no  man.  —  For  the  different  explanations  of  this 
command  by  earlier  aud  later  expositors,  see  LANGE, 
Matthew,  p.  151.  —  In  order  to  judge  rightly  here  we 
must  take  special  note  of  the  place  where,  the  time 
when,  and  the  person  on  whom,  the  miracle  was  done. 
The  Saviour  finds  Himself  now  in  the  heart  of  Gali 
lee,  in  the  land  of  longing  after  freedom,  of  enthu 
siasm,  of  insurrection.  The  fame  of  His  miracles  at 
Capernaum  had  undoubtedly  intensified  expectation  in 
a  high  degree.  The  one  healed  was  a  man  who  by 
his  coming  and  crying  to  Jesus  had  already  shown 
great  courage  and  strength  of  faith,  who  now  was 
bound  to  his  deliverer  by  bonds  of  most  intimato 
gratitude,  and  who  doubtless  was  thereby  lacking  in 
the  necessary  considerateness  needful  to  apprehend 
when  he  should  speak  of  Him  or  be  silent.  litre, 
therefore,  a  sharp  reminder  was  just  in  place,  and  we 
do  not,  therefore,  at  all  need  to  assume  that  the  Sa 
viour  gave  it  from  fear  of  being  Himself  accounted 
jevitically  unclean,  on  account  of  His  contact  with 
the  leper. 

But  go  ...  and  offer.—  A  transition  from  the 
oratio  indirecta  to  the  dirccta  not  strange  in  the 
ts  loquendi  of  the  New  Testament.  See  WINER, 
§  63,  2.  The  here-mentioned  sacrifice  we  find  pre 
scribed,  Leviticus  xiv.  10,  21.  The  Saviour  stoops 
so  low  as  to  permit  His  miracle  to  be  judged  by  the 
iriest  as  to  its  genuineness  and  completeness. 

Ei?  (uopri'pioj/  ainoi-;.  For  the  priests  themselves, 
and  of  what  else  than  of  Jesus'  Messianic  dignity  and 
•edeeming  power  ? 

Vs.  15.  But  so  much  the  more  went  there 
a  fame  abroad  of  Him.  —  The  cause  Mark  gives 
ch.  i.  45);  the  delivered  one  forgets  the  injunc 
tion,  1  Sam.  xv.  22.  Thankful  joy  makes  silence 
impossible  for  him.  We  will  not  censure  his  be 
havior  too  severely,  for  it  must  have  come  hard  to 
him  not  to  venture  to  utter  the  name  of  his  deliverer. 
It  is  noticeable  also,  that  in  the  Gospels  we  never 
find  the  behavior  of  those  who  transgress  such  a 
command  very  severely  censured.  Yet,  certainly  he 
did  the  cause  of  Christ  no  service,  since,  indeed,  or: 
every  hand  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  soon  reaches 
such  a  height  that  the  Saviour  holds  it  advisable  to 
abide  in  a  desert  region,  where  He  devotes  Himself 
to  solitary  prayer.  This  latter,  moreover,  is  empha 
sized  with  peculiar  force  by  Luke,  agreeably  to  hia 
custom. 

Vs.  1  7.  And  it  came  to  pass.  —  In  view  of  the 
slender  thread  by  which  this  narrative  is  connected 
ith  the  foregoing  one,  nothing  constrains  us  to  sup 
pose  that  this  miracle  took  place  precisely  on  tliia 
journey  and  very  soon  after  the  former  one.     Th« 
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variance  mentioned  here  as  existing  between  the 
Saviour  and  the  Pharisees,  testifies  to  a  later  period, 
(See  LANGE,  Matthew,  p.  166.) 

Kai  Svvapts  Kvpiov.  Not  to  be  understood  of  the 
Lord  Jesus,  who,  in  Luke,  is  commonly  callec 
b  Kvpios  ("the  healing  power  dwelling  in  Him  re- 
tealed  itself,"  Olshausen),  but  of  the  Father  who 
operated  through  the  Son.  Here  also  the  Divine 
energy  does  not  manifest  itself  before  faith  has 
shown  itself.  But  while  in  the  foregoing  miracle  the 
faith  of  the  sick  man  himself  appears  in  the  fore 
ground,  here  the  sufferer  is  passive,  and  is,  not  only 
in  a  bodily  but  also  iu  a  spiritual  respect,  borne  by 
the  faith  of  those  who  at  any  cost  will  bring  him  be 
fore  the  feet  of  the  Lord.  There  is  nevertheless  n 
ground  for  the  supposition  that  he  himself  did  not 
share  in  this  faith.  Would  he  hare  been  brought 
wholly  against  his  will  in  so  extraordinary  a  way  to 
the  Saviour  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  may  name  him 
"  infirm  in  limb  but  fresh  in  heart,  a  chief  warrior  of 
faith  on  the  litter."  LANGE,  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  p.  665. 

Vs.  18.  TIapa\f\v/j.fvo'i.  The  cessation  of  ner 
vous  activity  is  a  disease  that  is  found  everywhere  in 
various  forms.  Sometimes  it  attacks  the  whole  body, 
sometimes  only  parts  of  it.  "  The  old  authors  named 
the  former  an-on-AT^ia,  the  latter  irapd\vtns ;  but  now 
I  see  that  they  call  both  Trapd\vins.  Commonly  those 
who  are  attacked  in  all  their  members  by  severe 
nervous  debility,  are  quickly  taken  away;  if  not, 
they  live,  it  is  true,  but  seldom  recover  their  health, 
and  for  the  most  part  drag  on  a  miserable  life,  losing, 
moreover,  their  memory.  The  sickness  of  those  who 
are  partially  affected,  is,  it  is  true,  never  severe,  but 
often  long  and  almost  incurable."  From  the  physi 
cian  CORN.  CELSUS,  L.  Hi.  Mcdicina;,  ch.  27,  cited  by 
Huu,  "  Criticism  upon  the  Life  of  Jesus  by  Strauss," 
ii.  p.  20. 

Vs.  19.  They  •went  upon  the  housetop. — 
HUG,  1.  c.  p.  22,  shows  that  such  a  thing  could  be 
done  without  any  danger.  Comp.  the  valuable 
statements  of  WINER,  i.  p.  283.  Even  if  in  this 
dwelling  there  was  no  stair -case  outside,  a  way 
could  have  been  made  over  the  roof  of  another  to 
gain  access  to  the  place  where  Jesus  was  stopping. 
A  breaking  up  of  the  roof  right  over  the  place  where 
Jesus  was,  is  the  less  inconceivable,  inasmuch  as 
corpses  were  often  in  this  way  removed  from  the 
house  of  death.  See  SKPP,  ii.  p.  160. 

Vs.  20.  Man,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee. — 
Only  the  most  superficial  unbelief  can  from  this  word, 
spoken  for  an  entirely  definite  case,  draw  the  conclu 
sion  that  the  Saviour  at  all  times  regarded  special 
suffering  as  punishment  for  special  sins.  Here,  how 
ever,  trouble  of  conscience  appears  actually  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  restoration  of  the  body,  and  the  Sa 
viour,  who  with  unerring  glance  looks  through  the 
outward  and  inward  condition  of  the  sick  man,  begins 
in  this  way  to  heal  his  soul. 

Vs.  21.  Who  is  this.— This  very  wondering  of 
the  Pharisees  shows  plainly  that  here  not  only  was 
forgiveness  promised  but  also  bestowed,  which  was 
exclusively  a  Divine  work.— Who  can  forgive  sins, 
but. — And,  therefore,  whoever  forgives  sins  must  be 
feifinitely  more  than  man.  So  think  they,  much 
more  justly  than  many  later  scribes. 

Vs.  23.  Which  is  easier.— Which  was  easier 
could  be  well  made  out  without  trouble.  Miracles  had 
other  prophets  also  performed,  but  really  to  bestow 
forgiveness,  that  belonged  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts 
alone,  or  His  highest  representative  on  earth.  They 
think,  however,  that  to  say  that  BID.  is  forgiven,  is 


undoubtedly  the  easiest,  particularly  so  long  as  in« 
quiry  is  not  made  respecting  the  credentials  of  tha 
speaker's  authority;  that  they  may  not,  however, 
doubt  longer  of  these  latter,  the  Saviour  accomplishes 
the  miracle  of  healing,  whereby  the  blessing  of  tha 
forgiveness  of  sins  is  at  once  manifested  and  sealed. 

Vs.  25.  Took  up  that  whereon  he  had  been 
lying. — Suavis  locutio,  leclulus  hominem  tulerat^ 
nunc  homo  lectulum  ferebat.  Bengel. 

Vs.  26.  They  glorified  God.— An  admirable 
antithesis,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  over  against 
the  murmuring  of  the  scribes.  The  dissonances  dis 
solve  themselves  in  harmony,  the  shadows  in  light 
and  life. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

_  1.  Were  we  disposed  with  a  certain  school  of 
criticism  to  make  a  distinction  between  more  difficult 
and  more  easy  miracles,  the  healing  of  the  leper,  un 
doubtedly,  would  belong  to  the  category  of  the  first. 
To  make,  by  the  utterance  of  a  word,  a  man  full  of 
leprosy  so  clean  that  he  can  freely  show  himself  to 
the  most  searching  eye,  is  a  deed  which  deserves  a 
place  not  only  in  the  sphere  of  the  ntirabilia,  but 
also  in  that  of  the  miracula  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word.  Comp.  2  Kings  v.  7.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  the  Saviour  mentions  this  kind  of  miracle  also 
with  special  emphasis  to  the  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist  as  proofs  of  His  Divine  mission,  Luke  vii.  22. 
Moreover,  like  all  miracles,  this  kind  of  healing  espe 
cially  has  a  symbolical  character.  As  even  in  the 
Old  Testament  leprosy  was  an  image  of  sin,  see  Ps. 
Ii.  9  ;  Is.  i.  6,  and  elsewhere,  so  was  purification  from 
leprosy  a  type  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  This  and 
the  following  miracle  give  us  to  behold  the  Saviour 
as  the  living  image  of  Him  who  once  said  to  Israel : 
I  am  Jehovah,  thy  physician,  Exodus  xv.  26. 

2.  As  the  miracle  itself  is  a  symbol  of  the  highest 
blessing  of  the  New  Covenant,  the  confirmation  of 
the  miracle  takes  place  altogether  in  an  Old  Testa 
ment  manner.     The  Saviour  is  not  come  to  destroy 
the  law  and  the  prophets,  but  to  fulfil  them,  Matt.  v. 
17.     Moreover,  the  priests  must  by  the  testimony 

ere  required  of  them  be  hindered  from  denying 
afterwards  that  the  man  had  actually  been  leprous. 

3.  The  forgiveness  of  sins  bestowed  by  the  Sa 
viour  on  the  paralytic  is  an  unequivocal  proof  of  His 
celestial  dignity.     With  entire  justice,  therefore,  does 
Bengel  say :  cvelestem  orlum  hie  sermo  sapit.     But  it 
may  justly  be  called  incomprehensible  that  sometimes 
men  have  imagined  themselves  to  have  found  in  the 
bestowal  of  this  benefit  of  the  Saviour  before  His 
death  an  argument  against  the  indispensable  necessity 

nd  power  of  His  atoning  death.  Was  not  then, 
considered  from  the  Divine  point  of  view,  the  sacri 
fice  of  perfect  obedience,  an  eternal  deed?  And 
ould  He  who  was  to  bring  it,  not  bestow  the  highest 
*ift  of  grace  on  a  sinner  even  befoie  this  deed  was  as 
j'et  in  the  fulness  of  time  perfected  ? 

4.  The  connection   between   natural   and  moral 
evil  is  undoubtedly  placed  by  the  Lord  here,  but  by 
no  means  everywhere  in  a  similar  manner,  in  the 

bregrouud.  Before  the  assertion  was  ventured  that 
Jesus  was  in  this  respect  as  much  in  error  as  the 
lews  with  their  limited  notions,  it  would  have  been 
)etter  first  to  take  more  account  of  declarations  such 
as  Luke  xiii.  6 ;  John  ix.  3.  Is  the  Saviour  to  be 
regarded  as  standing  below  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Job,  or  below  Moses,  who  undoubtedly  reprints 


CHAP.  V.  12-26. 


misfortunes  of  the  people  as  punishments  of  the  peo 
pie  (Deuteronomy  xxviii.),  but  by  no  means  conclude! 
from  personal  misfortune  as  to  personal  transgression! 
We  must  rather  assume  here  an  especially  immediate 
connection  existing  between  sin  and  sickness,  which 
it  is  true,  was  not  known  to  the  superficial  view  of 
th»>  beholder,  but  doubtless  well  known  to  the 
Searcher  of  hearts.  [The  disease  was  certainly  one 
which  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  consequences  of 
sinful  profligacy.— C.  C.  S.]  Besides,  it  might  yet  be 
a  question,  which  stood  the  lower,  the  Jews  who  con 
sidered  misfortune  and  punishment  ordinarily  as  sy 
nonymous  words,  or  so  many  nominal  Christians  who 
will  never  behold  in  their  own  fate  a  direct  retribu 
tion  of  sinful  action. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  cleansing  of  the  leper,  the  image  of  the  re 
demption  of  the  sinner. — How  the  sinner  stands  with 
respect  to  the  Lord  and  the  Lord  with  respect  to  the 
sinner:  1.  a.  With  an  incurable  malady,  b.  with 
awakened  faith,  c.  with  eager  entreaty ;  2.  a.  with  a 
mighty  arm,  b.  with  a  compassionate  heart,  c.  with  an 
earnest  injunction.— Whither  Jesus  comes  there  He 
finds  wretchedness  ;  where  Jesus  finds  wretchedness 
He  is  ready  for  healing. — Deep  misery,  great  grace, 
imperfect  thankfulness. — The  prayer  of  faith ;  how 
sweetly  it  sounds ;  how  much  it  desires ;  how  richly 
it  rewards. — The  healing  of  the  leper  a  revelation  of 
the  compassionate  love,  of  the  boundloss  might,  of  the 
adorable  wisdom  of  the  Saviour. — The  redeemed  of 
the  Lord  called :  1.  To  show  himself,  2.  to  offer  sacri 
fice,  3.  to  be  silent  when  the  Lord  will  not  have  him 
epeak. — The  injunction  of  silence  which  the  Saviour 
here  and  elsewhere  imposes  on  the  healed :  1.  Seem 
ingly  strange,  2.  fully  explicable,  3.  most  momentous : 
a.  for  our  knowledge,  b.  for  our  faith,  c.  for  our  fol 
lowing  the  Lord. — Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving  and 
pay  thy  vows  unto  the  Most  High,  Ps.  1.  14. — Obe 
dience  is  better  than  sacrifice,  1  Sam.  xv.  22. — Un- 
enjoined  testifying  of  Christ:  1.  Whence  it  comes, 
2.  whither  it  leads. — Solitary  prayer  the  best  refresh 
ment,  consolation,  strengthening,  as  for  the  Saviour 
so  also  for  all  His  people. — The  healing  of  the  para 
lytic  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  Simeon's  prophecy,  Luke 
ii.  34:  Christ  to  the  one  a  Rock  of  hope, "to  the 
other  a  Stone  of  stumbling. — The  great  impulse  to 
hear  the  word  of  God  why :  1.  Then  often  so  great,  2. 
now  often  so  slight  ? — The  Saviour's  miraculous  cures 
the  revelation  of  a  heavenly  might. — No  better  ser 
vice  of  friendship  than  to  bring  the  sick  to  Christ. — 
Access  to  Jesus  never  barred. — Jesus  the  Searcher 
of  hearts:  1.  Over  against  praying  faith,  2.  over 
against  murmuring  unbelief. — The  greatest  message 
of  joy  for  the  sinner. — The  connection  between  sin 
and  sickness. — The  first  accusation  of  blasphemy  in 
the  public  life  of  the  Saviour:  1.  Its  occasion,  2.  its 
inj'.i.-tif',  3.  its  result. — Two  things,  both  alike  impos 
sible  with  man,  both  alike  easy  for  the  Son  of  Man. 
— The  authority  of  the  Son  of  Man  upon  earth :  1. 
An  extended,  2.  a  beneficent,  3.  a  vehemently  dis 
puted,  1.  a  triumphantly  vindicated  authority. — The 
mournful  coming  to  Jesus,  the  believing  waiting  on 
Jesus,  the  God-glorifying  return  from  Jesus. — The 
result  of  this  miracle,  ;i  confirmation  of  the  old  word 
»f  the  sacred  poet,  Ps.  ii.  11,  12:  1.  Serve  the  Lord 
•rith  fear,  2.  rejoice  with  trembling,  3.  kiss  the  Son 
—blessed  are  all  they  that  trust  in  Him  ! — The  bene- 
3t  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins :  1.  Missed  with  pain,  2. 


sought  with  earnest  desire,  3.  graciously  bestowed, 
4.  unbelievingly  denied,  6.  convincingly  sealed,  6. 
thankfully  enjoyed. — Jesus:  1.  The  Searcher  of 
hearts,  2.  the  Physician  of  the  sick,  3.  the  Bestowei 
of  eternal  life. 

STARKK  (on  the  first  miracle) : — Temporal  things 
we  pray  for  with  conditions,  but  spiritual  things,  for  the 
most  par'.,  wholly  without  conditions. — Thus  does  it 
often  fare  with  us  that  we  doubt  not,  to  be  pure,  of 
the  might  of  God,  but  do  doubt  somewhat  of  Ilia 
will,  2  Chron.  xx.  6,  12. — It  is  to  the  almighty  Sa 
viour  easy  to  help  by  a  word. — MAJUS: — A  faithful 
servant  of  Christ  must  seek  neither  honor  or  renown 
with  his  works. — QUES.NEL  : — Sometimes,  after  Jesus' 
example,  we  must  prefer  to  the  exercise  of  Christian 
love,  solitude  and  prayer. — (On  the  second)  QUES- 
NEL  : — The  faith,  the  prayer,  and  the  love  of  pioua 
people  often  help  towards  the  conversion  of  the  sin 
ner. — It  must  needs  come  inwardly  and  outwardly 
to  a  thorough  breaking  through  all  hinderances  to 
Jesus. — MAJUS  :— The  faith  of  another  may  well  in 
some  respects  be  serviceable  to  one,  but  to  the  for 
giveness  of  sins  he  can  give  no  help  at  all. — BKEN- 
TIUS  : — God  gives  us  the  most  useful  and  best  things 
always  first. — A  healthy  soul  in  a  healthy  body  a 
great  benefit. — HEDINGEK  : — Respecting  Divine  things 
and  works  partisan  reason  judges  as  the  blind  of 
color. — People  of  over-brisk  wits  must  be  met  in 
love,  and  with  speeches  spiced  with  salt,  Col.  iv.  6. — 
JANSTEIN  : — The  enemies  of  Christ  must  often  against 
their  purpose  further  the  honor  of  Christ. 

HEUBNER: — Jesus,  the  Pure,  is  infected  by  no 
mpurity. — What  would  avail  us  an  impotent  even 
though  benevolent  Saviour? — The  healing  of  the 
laralytic:  1.  Christ  begins  it  in  the  soul,  2.  vindi 
cates  it  against  suspicious  thoughts,  3.  accomplishes 
t  victoriously  and  gloriously  on  the  body  of  the  man. 
— Christ's  power  to  forgive  sins:  1.  The  nature  of 
;his  power  (vs.  20),  2.  its  certainty  (vss.  22-24),  3.  its 
mportance  (vs.  26). — RIEGER: — Jesus,  a  Saviour 
ifter  the  heart  of  the  men  who  have  begun  to 
30  heartily  disposed  towards  God. — STKINIIOKER: — 
Three  states  of  the  soul  in  reference  to  the  for 
giveness  of  sins:  1.  When  one  seeks  it,  2.  when  one 
jelieves  it,  3.  when  one  has  it. — RANKE  : — Happy  he 
who  seeks  his  help  with  Christ,  for:  1.  For  His  love 
here  is  no  man  too  mean,  2.  for  His  power  there  is 
10  misery  too  great,  3.  the  condition  of  His  help  is 
"or  no  one  too  hard. — RAVTEXBERG : — Pray  for  one 
another:  1.  How  this  is  done,  2.  what  fruit  this 
mngs  forth. — OTTO: — The  leper:  1.  The  sufferer's 
amentation ;  he  entreats:  a.  believingly,  b.  patient- 
y.  2.  The  Physician's  gracious  promise ;  He  utters: 
i.  words  of  comfort  and  promise,  b.  words  of  might 
nd  command. — Fucus  : — The  paralytic ;  theme :  the 
ilessing  of  sickness:  it  leads:  1.  to  knowledge  of 
mrselves,  2.  to  the  Physician  of  our  souls,  3.  to  the 
xercise  of  Christian  virtues,  4.  to  the  praise  of  the 
jord.  —  BRASTBERGER: — Forgiveness  of  sins,  the 
ource  of  all  comfort. — AHLKKLD: — 1.  The  sick  man, 
!.  his  friends,  3.  the  Physician. — BACIIMAXN  : — 
Christ's  power  to  forgive  sins :  1.  A  most  comforting, 
.  a  variously  misapprehended,  3.  an  irresistibly  at- 
ested,  4.  a  much  to  be  glorified  power. — STIER  . — Con 
cerning  the  comfort  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins :  1.  How 
auch  we  all  need  it,  2.  how  Christ  has  it  ready  for 
is  all,  3.  how  each  one  may  receive  for  himself  this 
omfort. — J.  P.  HASERROEK': — We  have  seen  strange 
liings  to-day.  A  glance  :  1.  At  the  subject,  2.  the 
leans,  3.  the  fruit  of  true  spiritual  iccovery,  cf  vlik't 
uis  miracle  ia  a  type. 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  LUKE. 


b.  THE   SOy  OF  MAN,  THE  PlilEND  OF  PUBLICANS  (Cn.  V.  27-39). 
(Parallels  :  Matt.  ix.  9-17 ;  Mark  ii.  13-22.) 

27  And  after  these  things  he  went  forth,  and  saw  [noticed,  efleuo-aro]  a  publican  [tax 
gatherer]  named  Levi,  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  custom :  and  he  said  unto  htm.  Follow 

28,  29  me.  And  he  left  all,  rose  up,  and  followed  him.  And  Levi  made  him  a  great  fea-L 
in  his  own  house :  and  there  was  a  great  company  of  publicans  [tax-gatherers]  and  of! 

30  others  that  sat  down  [were  reclining  at  table]  with  them.     But  their1  scribes  and  Phari 
sees  murmured  against  his  disciples,  saying,  Why  do  ye  eat  and  drink  with  publicans 

31  and  sinners?8     And  Jesus  answering  said  unto  them,  They  that  are  whole  need  not  a 

32  [the]  physician;  but  they  that  are  sick.     I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners 

33  to  repentance.     And  they  said  unto  him,  Why  do   [om.,  Why  do8]  the  disciples  of 
John  fast  often,  and  make  prayers,  and  likewise  the  disciples  of  the  Pharisees ;  but  thine 

34  eat  and  drink?     And  he  said  unto  them,  Can  ye  make  the  children  of  the  bridechamber 

35  fast,  while  the  bridegroom  is  with  them  ?     But  the  [om.,  the]  days  will  come,  when 
the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  away  from  them,  and  then  shall  they  fast  in  those  days. 

36  And  he  spake  also  a  parable  unto  them;  No  man  putteth  a  piece  of  a  new  garment 
upon  an  old ;  if  otherwise,  then  both  the  new  maketh  a  rent,6  and  the  piece  that  was 

37  taken  out  of  the  new  agreeth  not  with  the  old.     And  no  man  putteth  new  wine  into 
old  bottles  [skins] ;   else  the  new  wine  will  burst  the  bottles,  and  be  spilled,  and  the 

38  bottles  [skins]  shall  [will]  perish.     But  new  wine  must  be  put  into  new  bottles  [skins]  ; 

39  and  both  are  preserved.6     No  man  also  having  drunk  old  wine  straightway7  desireth 
new ;  for  he  saith,  The  old  is  better  [good8]. 


1  Vs.  30.— Rec.  om.  avriov. 

2  Vs.  30.— The  last  words,  i 


without  preponderating  reasons. 
s  Vs.  33.— The  intorroaathv  form  of  th 


,  are  omitted  by  Tischcndorf  on  the  authority  of  D.,  but,  as  it  still  appears 


he  Rec. :  Atari,  K.T.A.,  seems  borrowed  from  the  parellel  passive  in  Mark.  Ac 
cording  to  the  most  correct  reading  in  Luke  we  have  not  a  direct  question,  but  an  affirmative  objection  [Cod.  Sin.  inserts 
Atari.-C.  C.  S.]. 

[«  Vs.  35.— Rec.:  Kal  orav  aTcapBfj.  The  Kal  is  found  in  A.,  B.,  IX,  P,,.,  omitted  by  C.,  F.,  L.,  M.,  Sin,  PiCtained  by 
Tischendorf,  Mover,  Alford,  and  Tregellcs.  Put  in  brackets  by  Lachmann.  The  difficulty  of  giving  an  exact  sense  to  it, 
favors  its  originality.  Meyer  says;  "  It  might  be  taken  as  explicative.  But  it  is  more  congruous  with  the  sorrowful  tone 
of  the  discourse  to  take  cAciicroiTat,  &c.,  by  itself  as  an  interrupted  thought,  and  Kal  as  and:  Hut  there,  will  come  (not  be 
always  absent)  .  .  .  (namely,  when  that  will  be  found,  which  you  now  miss),  and  when  the  bridegroom  shall  be  taken  away, 
&<^--C.  C.  S.] 

[*  Vs.  36.—"  The  latter  part  of  this  verse  is  peculiar,  and  is  to  be  thus  understood :  '  if  he  does,  he  will  both  rend  the  new 
garment '  (by  taking  out  of  it  the  en-i/SAijjua),  '  and  the  piece  from  the  new  garment  will  not  agree  ivilh  the  old.'  The  com 
mon  interpretation  (which  makes  TO  Kaivbv  the  ncm.  to  <r\ifft,  and  understands  TO  !7aAcu6V  as  its  accus.)  is  inconsistent 
with  the  construction,  in  which  TO  KO.IVOV  is  to  bo  coupled  with  IfidTiov,  not  with  eTri'jSATj^a.  In  Matthew  and  Mark  the 
mischief  done  is  differently  expressed.  Our  text  is  very  significant,  and  represents  to  us  the  spoiling  of  both  systems  by  an 
attempt  to  engraft  the  now  upon  the  old  :  the  new  loses  its  completeness,  the  old,  its  consistency."  Alford. — C.  C.  3.] 

Vs.  38. — The  clause  in  the  Rec.,  Kal  a^orepoi  <jwTi}povvrai.,  is  omitted  by  Tischendorf,  principally  on  the  authoiity 


of  B.,  L.     apparently  these  words  are  borrowed  from  Matt.  ix.  17,  and,  therefore,  justly  declared  by  Uriesbach  to  be  ait 
least  doubtful.     [Omitted  by  Sin.,  which,  however,  differs  from  B.  in  having  /SdAAovo-ii'  instead  of /SAjjTeoi-.— C.  C.  S.] 

7  Vs.  39.— Whether  the  word  eufle'ios  actually  stood  in  the  original  Greek  text  may  well  be  doubted,  but  even  regarded 


3.  C.  S.] 

iv  well  be  doubted,  but 

intcrjnetamenlum,  it  is  certainly  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  Saviour's  words. 

[8  V&.  39. — Rec. :  xpTjo-Torepos'with  A.,"C.,  B..,  XPITTO;,  B.,  L.,  Sin.  "The  sentence  seems  to  have  been  tampered  with 
by  sotnc  who  wished  to  make  it  more  obvious,  and  to  bring  out  the  comparison  more  strongly  :  cvdc'ut  being  inserted,  better 
to  correspond  with  the  fact,  and  the  matter  in  question,  and  the  comparative  substituted  for  the  positive  ;  but  the  sentence 
loses  much  of  its  point  and  vigor  by  the  change :  the  old  wine  is  not  better  titan  the  new  (which  has  not  been  lasted),  but 
merely  '  GOOD,'  i.  e.,  good  enough,  therefore  no  new  is  desired."  Alford. — C.  C.  S.] 

and  now  remarked  with  joy  Matthew's  willingness  to 
follow  Him. 

Follow  Me. — Nothing  hinders  us  from  believ 
ing  that  Matthew  had  already  belonged,  for  a  shorter 
or  longer  time,  to  the  most  attentive  hearers  of  the 
Saviour.  But  now  he  is  called  to  accompany  Him 
continually  as  an  apostle,  and  to  leave  all  for  His 
sake;  comp.  ch.  v.  11.  The  feast  which,  however, 
he  yet  prepares  before  going,  assumes  thereby  the 
character  of  a  farewell  raeal,  but  serves  also  at  the 


EXEGETICAL  AXD  CRITICAL. 

Vs.  27.  Named  Levi. — It  is  superfluous  to  give 
here  a  detail  fl  proof  of  the  identity  of  Levi  and 
Matthew.  (\  mp.  LANGE,  Introduction  to  Matthew, 
§2,  and  HEKZOG'S  R  'al-JSnci/fcl.  in  voce.  We  also 
assume  that  our  i'rU  Evangelist  was  originally  called 
Levi,  but  that  latjr,  as  Simon  was  named  by  the 
Lord,  Peter,  received  from  Him  the  new  name  of 
Matthew.  If  now  this  was  sufficiently  known  by  tra 
dition  to  the  Christians  among  whom  the  second  and 
third  Gospels  first  came  in  use,  there  was  then  no 
longer  need  that  Mark  and  Luke  should  instruct 
them  particularly  any  fi.rtlier  in  respect  to  the  iden 
tity  of  the  person  distinguished  by  the  two  names. 
The  new  name  God'i  y.ft.  is  certainly  doubly  fitting 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Lird,  who  in  all  of  His  di.s- 
liple/?  recognized  tho%;  g  veil  by  His  heavenly  Father 


same  time  as  a  testimony  of  the  prompt  and  than!.* 
ful  temper  with  which  the  former  publican  entered 
upon  his  new  vocation. 

Vs.  29.  A  great  feast  in  his  own  house. — 
Matthew  says  in  general,  a.va.Kfi/j.ivov  ainov  tv  ry 
oi/cia,  without  speaking  expressly  of  the  size  of  the 
company  or  of  the  honor  bestowed  on  his  dwelling. 
Even  in  that  which  he  passes  over,  there  reveals  it 
self  the  humility  of  the  newly-called  apostle. 


CHAP.  V.  27-89. 


Vs.  80.  Their  scribes  and  Pharisees. — Luke 
does  not  by  any  means  say  that  these  men  were 
among  the  company  at  table,  for  they  would  then 
undoubtedly,  according  to  their  own  opinion,  have 
defiled  themselves.  We  must,  on  the  other  hand, 
conceive  the  matter  thus :  that,  where  Jesus  abode, 
access  was  forbidden  to  no  one,  and  that  this  feast 
BO  far  bore  in  some  measure  a  public  character.  The 
desire  of  His  enemies  to  observe  the  Saviour  was 
doubtless  stronger  Mian  their  disinclination  to  enter 
the  house  of  a  publican,  with  whom,  moreover,  in 
daily  life,  they  necessarily  came  from  time  to  time  in 
contact.  Matthew,  on  the  other  hand,  was  so  little 
disposed  to  forbid  them  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
now  with  so  much  the  greater  joy  admitted  those  as 
witnesses  of  the  honor  unexpectedly  fallen  to  his  lot, 
who  once  so  deeply  despised  his  station. 

Murmured  against  His  disciples.— It  is  no 
ticeable  that  they  had  not  ventured  to  address  their 
fault-finding  directly  to  the  Saviour  Himself.  The 
defeat  suffered  by  them  shortly  before  at  the  healing 
of  the  paralytic  had  probably  deterred  them  from 
coming  too  frequently  in  contact  with  Himself.  Per 
haps  also  they  addressed  the  disciples  in  order  to 
frighten  back  others  from  attaching  themselves,  like 
Matthew,  to  such  a  Lord,  who  makes  no  scruple  of 
bringing  them  into  such  bad  company. 

Why  do  ye  eat  and  drink  ?— According  to 
Matthew  and  Mark,  the  question  is  asked  more  with 
their  eye  upon  the  Master,  with  whom  the  disciples 
meanwhile  were  also  eating  and  drinking.  See  BEN 
GAL  :  eaflie-re,  plurale,  scd  Jesum  prcecipue  petebant, 
vs.  31.  The  Saviour  answers  not  merely  to  shame 
them  and  to  maintain  His  own  cause,  but  also  espe 
cially  in  order  to  come  to  the  help  of  His  perplexed 
disciples,  who  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  suitably  to 
defend  themselves  and  Him. 

Vs.  31.  They  that  are  whole.— The  senten 
tious  form  of  this  utterance  might  half  incline  us  to 
suppose  that  we  have  here  before  us  a  proverb  from 
daily  life.  Certainly  it  afterwards  became  such.  The 
sentence  hus  an  entirely  ironical  character,  and  the 
here  designated  "whole"  are  no  others  than  the 
ninety-nine  righteous  who  need  no  conversion,  ch. 
xv.  7. — There  is  also  &  holy  mockery.  Sec  Proverbs 
i.  26 ;  Ps.  ii.  4. — It  is  noticeable  how  the  Saviour 
here  speaks  not  only  of  a  Physician,  but  of  the  Phy 
sician,  and,  therefore,  very  emphatically,  though  in 
directly,  proclaims  Himself  the  Physician  of  souls. 
According  to  Matt.  ix.  13,  He  on  this  occasion  cites 
also  the  prophetical  proverb,  Hosea  vi.  6. 

Vs.  32.  To  call  ...  to  repentance.— The 
words  ft\  fj.tr  dvoiw  are,  according  to  the  best  reading, 
only  found  in  Luke.  The  absolute  icaAfVoi  in  Mat 
thew  and  Mark  has,  however,  no  other  sense.  Re 
pentance  is  for  the  just-named  sick,  the  restoration 
of  the  health  of  the  soul. 

Vs.  33.  And  they  said  unto  Him,  The  dis 
ciples  of  John. — According  to  the  more  exact  ac 
count  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  disciples  of  John 
themselves  come,  in  union  with  the  Pharisees,  to  the 
Saviour  with  this  objection.  Perhaps  the  Pharisees 
had  incited  the  disciples  of  John  in  this  matter  to 
make  common  cause  with  them.  The  antithesis : 
Jesus  at  the  Feast  and  John  in  Prison  could  not  fail 
vet  more  to  put  them  out  of  humor.  They  avow 
their  surprise  without  reserve,  and  the  answer  received 
by  them  perchance  embittered  them  not  a  little,  and 
may  very  well  have  contributed  to  their  giving  their 
master  a  report  through  which  his  singular  question 
and  message  to  the  Messiah  w»s  hastened,  Luke  vii. 


19.  If  we  find  them  here  united  with  the  Pharisees; 
we  must  not  forget  that  these  latter  on  this  occasion 
had  not  yet  appeared  as  blood-thirsty  enemies  of  the 
Saviour,  but  only  as  crafty  Hers  in  wait,  perhapf 
under  the  guise  of  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  Saviour. 
In  ascetic  rigorism  they  had  with  the  disciples  of 
John  several  points  of  contact.  Moreover,  momen 
tary  coming  together  is  not  of  itself  any  actual  league 
of  two  hostile  powers,  as  we  see  with  the  Pharisees 
and  Sadducees  towards  the  end  of  the  public  life  of 
Jesus.  The  Pharisees  must  have  been  the  more 
eager  to  join  with  the  disciples  of  John,  as  it  must 
have  filled  them  with  great  joy  if  they  could  bring 
into  public  discussion  a  difference  of  principles  be 
tween  Jesus  and  the  John  who  was  so  highly  honored 
among  the  people,  and,  therefore,  indirectly  oppose 
the  Saviour.  Who  knows  whether  this  very  feast 
in  Levi's  house  may  not  have  taken  place  on  one  of 
their  weekly  fast-days?  Luke  xviii.  12. 

Kal  Srhffus  iroioiivra.1. — Luke  alone  mentions  this 
element  of  their  question,  which  circumstance,  how 
ever,  does  not  warrant  us  to  count  it  unhistorical. 
(De  Wette.)  Fasting  and  praying  are  often  united 
as  signs  of  a  strict  religious  life.  See  Matt.  xvii. 
21.  John  had  instructed  his  disciples  in  the  latter 
also,  Luke  xi.  1.  The  fact  that  Jesus  in  His  answer 
does  not  return  to  this  point,  may  have  occasioned 
Matthew  and  Mark  to  pass  it  over  in  silence. 

Vs.- 34.  Can  ye  make? — An  evident  allusion 
to  the  last  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist  (John  iii. 
2fl),  given  with  a  look  at  his  mm  muring  disciples. 
He  is  the  Bridegroom,  the  chief  person  of  the  Mes 
sianic  feast :  the  time  of  His  walk  upon  earth  is,  so 
long  as  it  endures,  a  festival  for  His  faithful  disci 
ples  ;  yet  this  time  hastens  soon  to  an  end. 

Vs.  35.  But  days  will  come.— The  Lord  inti 
mates  a  time  as  coming  in  which  a  much  greater  sor 
row  impends  over  His  disciples  than  even  that  which 
had  now  smitten  the  sorrowing  disciples  of  John.  He 
was  not  only  to  be  separated  from  them  in  body, 
not  only  to  go  away,  but  to  be  taken  away.  Not 
aTTeAfl/J,  said  He,  but  drrap6j},  from  ava  peffflcu,  a  word 
which  j  in  the  New  Testament,  is  found  only  here,  and 
is  not  unfittingly  rendered  by  "  tear  away."  The  Sa 
viour  certainly  would  not  have  used  it,  had  He  fore 
seen  nothing  but  a  peaceful  dying.  Moreover,  that 
He  as  yet  speaks  only  figuratively  and  cursorily  of 
His  approaching  decease,  ought  not  to  occasion  us 
surprise,  John  xvi.  12. 

Vs.  36.  No  man  putteth.— The  special  fitness 
of  a  parable  taken  from  wine  and  clothing  just  here, 
while  He  sat  at  the  feast,  strikes  the  eye  of  itself. 
Comp.,  as  to  the  sense,  LANGE,  MaKhew,  p.  171. 
Both  express  the  incompatibility  of  a  life  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament  at  once.  The 
interpretation,  however  (Neander),  tiiat  the  Saviour 
here  would  teach  the  great  truth  that  the  old  sinful 
nature  cannot  by  outward  service  of  God  be  really 
amended,  but  only  through  the  new  birth,  is,  indeed, 
very  pregnant,  but  is  in  conflict  with  the  connection 
and  purpose  of  this  discourse,  especially,  moreover, 
in  conflict  with  the  words  with  which  the  Saviour, 
according  to  Luke,  concludes  His  address.  No, 
both  parables  illustrate  the  incompatibility  of  the  Old 
and  the  New,  of  the  life  under  the  law  and  that  under 
grace,  with  the  distinction,  however,  that  in  the  for 
mer  the  new  (the  cloth)  is  represented  as  something 
added  with  the  intent  of  mending  the  old ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  second  the  new  (the  wine)  ia 
more  the  principal  thing,  and  comes  into  prominence 
in  its  peculiar  force  and  working. 


THE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING   TC    LUKE. 


Vs.  30.  No  man  also  having  drunk  old  wine- 
—This  last  sentence  belongs  to  the  communications 
peculiar  to  Luke,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  ground 
for  the  assumption  that  the  Saviour  uttered  it  on  an 
entirely  different  occasion  (Kuinoel).  It  is  evidently 
the  intention  of  the  Lord  to  intimate  here  that  the 
scandal  taken  by  the  Pharisees  and  the  disciples  of 
John  is  intelligible,  nay,  that  in  a  certain  sense  it 
may  even  be  excusable.  Accustomed  to  their  old 
ideas,  as  to  old  wine,  they  can  feel  as  little  at  home 
in  His  principles  as  any  one,  who  has  drunk  his  old 
wine  with  appetite,  can  at  once  long  for  the  new. 
"Was  it  a  wonder  that  they  judged  so  awry  concerning 
His  disciples  ?  At  the  same  time  there  is  implied  an 
indirect  justification  of  the  Baptist  in  this  respect,  that 
the  latter  had  not  dissuaded  his  disciples  from  strict 
ness  in  fasting  and  praying.  If  he  had  done  this, 
standing  as  he  did  in  other  things  entirely  upon  the 
legal  position,  he  would  only  have  set  a  piece  of  new 
cloth  upon  an  old  garment.  He  had  done  (the  Sa 
viour  intimates)  quite  as  well  in  leaving  everything  on 
the  old  footing  as  Jesus  would  have  done  ill  if  He  had 
restrained  the  free  spirit  of  His  teaching  and  of  His 
disciples  within  the  narrow  forms  of  Judaism. 

The  old  is  good. — So  does  it  read  literally: 
Xp^fTo's,  while  a  few  Codd.  (B.,  L.)  have  the  com 
parative,  xPrl<TT<>TfPus-  It  is>  °f  course,  understood 
that  in  the  reading  accepted  by  us  also,  it  cannot  be 
used  absolutely,  but  of  a  relative  and  subjective  good 
ness  of  the  old  wine  as  respects  the  taste  of  the 
drinker.  The  old  remains  good  only  so  long  as  one 
is  not  accustomed  to  the  new,  which  in  and  of  itself 
is  better. 


DOCTRIXAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  calling  of  Matthew  does  not  only  enlarge 
the  circle  of  disciples  with  a  new  apostle,  but  per 
mits  us  also  to  contemplate  the  image  of  the  Divine 
Son  of  Man  in  a  light  in  which  Luke  has  not  hitherto 
placed  Him  before  our  eyes,  as  the  Friend  of  publicans 
and  sinners.     Such  a  point  of  view  is  wholly  in  the 
spirit  of  the  third  Gospel,  which  promulgates  to  us  the 
Pauline  doctrine  of  justification  by  free  grace  in  the 
Saviour's  own  words  and  deeds.     But  at  the  same 
time  this  whole  narrative  is  a  gospel  in  miniature ; 
and  exhibiting  Jesus,  as  it  does,  sitting  at  table  in 
the  midst  of  publicans  and  sinners,  it  offers  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  symbols  of  the  whole  purpose  of 
His  coming. 

2.  Scarcely  does  the  gospel  of  grace  begin  to 
come  in  its  most  lovely  form  into  manifestation,  when 
the  scandal  taken  by  those  who  remain  standing  in 
a  legal  position  comes  also  to  view  in  its  full  strength. 
The  kingdom  of  God  no  sooner  comes  to  the  spirit 
ually  poor,  than  the  rich,  who  are  left  empty,  are  in 
flamed  with  intense  anger.     The  Saviour  suffers  this 
displeasure  to  manifest  itself,  since  the  revelation  of 
it  prepares  the  surest  way  for  its  annihilation. 

3.  He  who  exhibits  Himself  here  as  the  Physician 
of  the  sick,  makes  Himself  known  also  as  the  heaven 
ly  Bridegroom.     Here,  too,  is  a  point  in  which  the 
Christology  of  the  fourth  Gospel  concurs  with  that 
of  the  Synoptics.     Comp.  John  iii.  29  with  Matt.  ix. 
18 ;  xxii.  2.     Through  this  figurative  speech  beams 
a  cheerfulness  with  which  the  deep  melancholy  of 
the  words  immediately  following  contrasts  the  more 
strikingly.     The  thought  of  death  accompanies  the 
Saviour  even  to  the  social  meal ;  and  in  the  as  yet  weak 
manifestations  of  the  hatred  of  His  enemies,  He  sees 


a  presage  of  all  that  is  afterwards  to  come  to  pass. 
The  mysterious  intimations  of  the  fourth  Gospe. 
(John  ii.  19 ;  iv.  37,  38)  being  excepted,  we  find  hero 
the  first,  as  yet  covert  intimations  of  the  bloody 
death  which  is,  before  they  expect,  to  sever  Him 
from  His  disciples.  It  is  noticeable  how  even  in 
this  prophecy  of  His  death  a  regular  climax  from  a 
less  to  a  more  definite,  from  a  figurative  te  a  literal, 
statement  takes  place.  Yet  we  shall  soon  find  occa 
sion  to  come  back  more  particularly  to  this. 

4.  The  Saviour  gives  here  an  important  instruc 
tion   in   reference   to   fasting.     When    the   Romish 
Church  derives  from  it  the  doctrine  that  He  ordained 
fiists  as  an  abiding  usage  after  His  death,  this  comes 
from  the  fact  that  she  overlooks  the  full  force  of  the 
promise,  Matt,  xxviii.  20 ;  for  is  not  the  Bridegroom 
taken  away  in  body  simply  for  this  purpose,  that  He 
may  come  again  in  the  spirit  and  remain  forever  ? 
Without  doubt,  there  is  also  n  Christian  fasting  (Acts 
xiii.  2 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  5),  and  the  Protestant  polemics 
against  Rome,  which  almost  represent  the  matter  as 
if  the  Saviour  had  forbidden  fasting  and  as  if  this 
abstinence  was  in  no  case  to  be  commended,  are  not 
free  from  gross  onc-sidedness.     There  is  a  libei  tyfor 
fasting  as  well  as  a  liberty  from  fasting,  and  here 
also,  the  apostolic  rule,  Rom.  xiv.  5,  holds  good.    On 
the  other  hand,  however,  we  do  not  venture  from  the 
Lord's  words  to  conclude  definitely  that  the  Christian, 
in  days  of  spiritual  darkness  and  spiritual  conflict, 
when  he  feels  the  presence  of  the  Saviour  little  or 
not  at  all  (Olshausen,  Neander),  is  called  to  fast. 
Jesus  does  not  say  that  in  the  days  when  they  are 
not  with  the  bridegroom  they  are  to  fast,  but  "  in 
the  days  when  the  bridegroom  is  not  with  them." 
Those  d;iys,  however,  since  His  glorification,  have 
never  returned.     How  literally,  moreover,  this  proph 
ecy  was  fulfilled  with  the  first  disciples  of  the  Saviour, 
appears  in  John  xvi.  20. 

5.  The  whole  parable  of  the  wine  and  the  bottles 
throws  a  clear  light  upon  the  distinction  between  the 
Old  and  the  New  Covenant.     It  shows  how  clearly  the 
Saviour  was  conscious  of  infusing  into  mankind  a 
wholly  new  life,  with  which  the  old  forms  of  worship 
of  God  were  not  capable  of  being  lastingly  united.   So 
powerful  was  the  new  spirit,  that  it  must  needs  destroy 
and  remove  entirely  the  obsolete  form ;  so  peculiar, 
that  every  mixture  with  heterogeneous  elements  could 
only  injure  at  once  the  new  and  the  old.     Therefore 
He  could  with  such  assurance  commit  to  time  that 
concerning  which  He  knew  that  it  would  certainly 
come  to  pass.     He  could  composedly  leave  those  who 
with  good  intentions  held  fast  to  the  old  to  entertain 
awhile  the  opinion  that  their  wine  was  better  than 
any  other.     Afterwards  they  would  of  themselves 
come  to  juster  views. 

6.  The  concluding  words  of  the  parable  in  Luke 
are  at  the  same  time  the  expression  of  one  of  the 
ground-thoughts  which  the  Saviour  in   the  training 
of  His  first  disciples  kept  continually  in  view.     He 
did  not  take  from  them  the  old  wine  at  once,  before 
they  were  in  a  condition  to  relish  the  new.     He  be 
gan  with  giving  milk,  and  not  at  once  the  strong 
meat,  comp.  1  Cor.  iii.  2.     Thus  does  He  stand  be 
fore  us,  on  the  one  hand,  as  infifiitely  more  than  Mosea 
and  ready  to  break  the  yoke  of  the  law,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  meeker  than  Moses  and  concerned  not  to 
quench  the  smoking  wick.     A  wholesome  doctrine 
does  this  whole  passage  contain,  on  the  one  hand, 
for  those  who  would  weaken  the  quickening  power 
of  the  gospel  by  the  imposition  of  legal  fetters,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  for  those  who  wish  to  load  the 
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weak  brother  at  once  to  the  highest  position  of  faith 
and  freedom,  without  allowing  the  ienvea  time  for 
gradual  development.  Oil  the  whole,  we  may  per 
haps  s^ay  that  Rom.  xiv.  contains  the  best  practical 
commentary  on  this  word  of  the  Lord.  Never  were 
the  sitaviter  in  rnodo  and  the  fortiter  in  re  more  har 
moniously  united  than  here.  Comp.  the  development 
of  this  doctrine  in  LA.NGE'S  Lcbcn  Jesu,  p.  679. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  calling  of  Matthew  the  striking  image  of  the 
vocation  to  a  Christian  life:  1.  The  grace  glorified  in 
Matthew,  2.  the  career  appointed  for  Matthew,  3.  the 
sacrifices  required  of  Matthew,  4.  the  compensation 
provided  for  Matthew,  5.  the  blessing  arising  from 
Matthew,  6.  the  throne  of  honor  ascended  by  Mat 
thew  (Matt.  xix.  28). — The  distinction  between  Levi 
and  Matthew  the  image  of  the  distinction  between 
the  old  and  the  new  man.  The  old  man  in  servitude, 
the  new  free,  &c. — Follow  me !  LA  command  of 
resurrection  for  the  spiritually  dead ;  2.  a  word  of  life 
for  the  newly  awakened. — Only  he  who  leaves  all  is 
on  the  way  to  win  the  highest. — The  feast  of  farewell 
to  the  world  the  feast  of  communion  with  the  Lord. 
— Whoever  will  follow  Jesus  must  not  do  it  sighingly. 
— Jesus  sitting  in  the  midst  of  publicans:  1.  There 
'i  His  place,  2.  there  shines  His  glory,  3.  there  re- 
ounds  His  voice  of  peace. — The  Wherefore  of  the 
atural  man  in  opposition  to  the  words  and  deeds  of 
tie  Lord  :  1 .  Its  partial  right,  2.  its  actual  wrong. — 
""he  distinction  in  principle  between  the  ascetic  dis- 
jiple  of  John  and  the  free  disciple  of  Christ. — So 
many  who  are  called  Christ's  disciples  and  yet  essen 
tially  are  still  nothing  but  John's  disciples. — Who 
ever  becomes  only  a  disciple  of  John,  without  passing 
over  into  the  school  of  Christ,  ends  with  subjection 
under  the  Pharisaical  spirit. — Jesus  the  vindicator  of 
His  disciples  who  are  wrongly  attacked  for  His  own 
Bake. — The  well  need  not  a  physician,  but  the  sick : 

1.  A  perpetual  rule:  a.  the  well  are  nothing  for  the 
physician,  b.  the  physician  cannot  be  anything  for 
the  well ;  2.  a  powerfully  arousing  voice :  a.  to  the 
well,  that  they  may  become  sick  in  their  own  eyes, 
b.  to  the  sick  that  they  may  become  well. — For  whom 
Christ:  n.  is  not,  for  whom  He  b.  is  certainly  come. 
— The  distinction  between  fasting  and  prayer  on  the 
legal   and   on  the   evangelical   position. — The    fast 
which  God  chooses,  Is.  Iviii. — The  alternation  of  the 
time  of  mourning  and  the  time  of  feasting  in  the  life 
of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord.     1.  Even  the  time  of 
feasting  is  followed  by  the  time  of  mourning ;  2.  the 
time  of  mourning  is  something  transient ;  3.  the  tune 
of  rejoicing  is  abiding. — The  conflict  between  the  old 
and  the  new  in  the  spiritual  sphere :  1.  The  ground, 

2.  the  requirements,  3.  the  end  of  the  conflict. — The 
kingdom  of  God  like  to  a  new  strongly-working  wine. 
—The  endeavor  in  the  spiritual  sphere  to  unite  the 
Incompatible:    1.  Often  made,  2.  never  successful, 
8.  in  the  end  ruinous. — The  new  spirit  aroused  by 


Christ  is:  1.  Mighty  enough  to  break  to  pieces  «u. 
old  forms,  and  also  2.  actually  destined  thereto. — Th* 
demeanor  of  the  disciple  of  Christ  towards  the  old 
and  the  new :  1.  No  mechanical  adherence  to  the  old, 
2.  no  premature  urging  of  the  new,  but  3.  a  gradual 
transition,  by  which  the  friend  of  the  old  is  made  re 
ceptive  for  the  new. — The  spirit  of  the  Saviour  equally 
far  removed  from  absolute  conservatism  and  from 
radical  liberalism. — New  wine  must  go  into  new  bot 
tles:  1.  So  was  it  in  the  time  of  the  Saviour,  2.  so 
was  it  again  at  the  tune  of  the  Reformation,  3.  BO 
does  it  remain  forever. 

STAUKK  : — God  has  in  the  calling  of  men  His  own 
time  and  way. — Nova  Bibl.  Tub. : — The  order  of 
conversion :  1.  Jesus  beholds  the  sinner  in  grace,  2. 
He  calls  him  by  His  word,  3.  faith  follows  without 
delay,  4.  and  love  shows  itself  active  and  busy. — The 
church  of  God  here  on  earth  is  a  lazaretto  and  hospi 
tal.—  Bibl.  Wirt.  .-—The  old  bottles  and  nigs  of  pa- 
pistical  ordinances  fit  themselves  in  no  way  to  tho 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Gospel,  therefore  no  Chris 
tian's  heart  should  cleave  to  the  same. — QUESNEL: — 
We  must  not  teach  the  souls  of  the  unconverted 
everything  good  that  we  know,  but  feed  them  with 
the  truth  according  as  their  necessities  and  the  capa 
city  of  their  spiritual  appetite  demands. — In  religion 
also,  every  age  needs  its  own  food,  1  John  ii.  13, 
14. 

LUTHER  to  Staupitz  (on  vss.  34,  35):— "I  let 
it  content  me,  that  I  find  in  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  a 
sweet  Redeemer  and  a  faithful  High-priest;  Him  will 
I  extol  and  praise  so  long  as  I  live.  But  if  any  one 
will  not  sing  to  Him  and  thank  Him  with  me,  what 
matters  that  to  me  1  If  it  likes  him,  let  him  howl 
by  himself  alone." 

HEUBXEU: — Matthew  won  is  himself  in  turn  to 
win  others.  So  should  we ! — Syncretism  (as  they 
were  of  old  wont  to  call  the  mixture  of  entirely  hete 
rogeneous  doctrines  and  institutes  distinct  in  their 
spirit,  after  the  law  which  existed  in  Crete  of  forget 
ting  all  domestic  strife  when  war  broke  out)  endures 
not  long. — Lisco: — The  foolishness  of  making  half- 
work  with  Christianity. — ZIMMERMANN  : — How  with 
the  Christian  the  old  must  be  wholly  overcome  by  the 
new  :  1.  The  old  unbelief  and  error  by  the  new  i'uith ; 
2.  the  old  death  by  the  new  life ;  3.  the  old  habit  by 
the  new  hunger  and  thirst. — ARNDT  : — All  that  is  old 
must  become  new,  and  then  all  that  is  within  must 
be  expressed  without. — How  Jesus  out  of  a  publican 
makes  an  apostle:  1.  The  history  (vs.  27),  2.  the 
justification  of  this  calling  (vss.  28-32).— The  Sa 
viour's  instructions  concerning  fasting. — F.  W. 
KRUMMACHER: — Wherefore  came  Christ? 

HAMANN  : — Christianity  does  not  aim  at  patching 
up  all  our  understanding,  will,  and  all  our  other 
powers  and  necessities  even  to  the  potsherds  of  our 
treasure,  and  the  main  matter  does  not  rest  upon  any 
religious  theories  and  hypotheses,  else  the  promise 
to  make  all  new  (2  Cor.  v.  17;  Rev.  xxi.  5),  wer« 
not  then  a  baptism  of  Spirit  and  fire  with  n«w 
tongues. 


92  THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  LUKE. 

C.  THE  SON  OF  MAN,  THE  LORD  OF  THE  SABBATH  (On.  VI.  1-11). 

(Parallels :  Matt.  xii.  1-14  ;  Mark  ii.  23— iii.  6.) 

1  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  second  sabbath  after  the  first,1  that  he  went  through  the 
corn  fields ;  and  his  disciples  plucked  the  ears  of  corn,  and  did  eat,  rubbing  them  in  their 

2  hands.     And  certain  of  the  Pharisees  said  unto  them,2  Why  do  ye  that  which  is  not 

3  lawful  to  do  [om.,  to  do3]  on  the  sabbath  days?     And  Jesus  answering  them  said, 
Have  ye  not  read  so  much  as  this  [lit. :  Not  even  this  have  ye  read  ?],  what  David 
did,  when  himself  was  a  hungered  [he  himself  hungered],  and  they  which  were  with 

4  him;  How4  he  went  into  the  house  of  God,  and  did  take  and  eat  the  shewbread,  and 
gave  also  to  them  that  were  with  him ;  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  eat  but  for  the  priests 

5  alone  ?     And  he  said  unto  them,  That  the  Son  of  man  is  [a,  V.  0.]  Lord  also  of  the  sab- 

6  bath.     And  it  came  to  pass  also  on  another  sabbath,  that  he  entered  into  the  synagogue 
and  taught :  and  there  was  a  man  [there,  yv  CKCI  av^pw/ros]  whose  [lit. :  and   his]  right 

7  hand  was  withered.     And  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  watched  him,  [to  see]  whether  he 
would  heal6  on  the  sabbath  day;  that  they  might  find  an  accusation  [or,  whereof  to 

8  accuse  him6]  against  him.     But  he  knew  their  thoughts,  and  said  to  the  man7  which 
had  the  withered  hand,  Rise  up,  and  stand  forth   in   the   midst.     And  he   arose  and 

9  stood  forth.8     Then  said  Jesus  unto  them,  I  will  ask  [I  ask9]  you  one  thing;  Is  it 
lawful  on  the  sabbath  days  to  do  good,  or  to  do  evil?  to  save  [a]  lift-,  or  to  destroy  it? 

10  And    looking  round    about    upon  them  all,   he  said  unto  the  man,  Stretch  forth  thy 

11  hand.     And  he  did  so:   and  his  hand  was  restored  whole10  as  the  other.     And  they 
were  filled  with  madness11;  and  communed  [or,  consulted]  one  with  another  what  they 
might  do  to  Jesus. 

*  Vs.  1. — If  our  critical  conscience  allowed  us  to  expunge  entirely  the  puzzling  Sevrepon-pulTu  from  the  text,  we  should 
certainly  have  disburdened  oursclves.in  the  most  convenient  way  of  one  of  the  most  desperate  cruces  interpretum.    How 
ever,  although  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  testimonies  is  for  the  omission,  and,  therefore,  the  possibility  that  we  have 
here  before  us  only  an  old  marginal  gloss,  must  be  conceded,  yet  we  cannot  avoid  supposing  that  this  OTTO^  Ae-yd/ncpcy  has 
been  expunged  by  some  only  out  of  cxegctica)  perplcxitv,  ignorationc  ret,  as  Bengel  expresses  himself.   Respecting  the  pre 
sumable  sense,  iee  ExcgeJical  and  Critical  remarks.     [Ins.,  A.,  C.,  D.,  R. ;  om.,  B.,  L.     Cod.  Sin.  has  ec  ercpw  aa.fifia.Tta. 
Meyer  regards  it  as  spurious.    Tischcndorf  inserts  it ;  Lachmann  and  Alford  put  it  in  brackets ;  Tregclles  omits  it. — 

2  Vs.  2.— Rec. :  avTcu?.    Critically  too  weakly  supported.     [Om.,  Sin.] 

3  Vs.  2. — Rue. :  wotetv,  ns  interprclamenhim  correct,  but  as  reading  suspicious.   [Supported,  however,  by  Sin. — C.  C.  S.] 

4  Vs.  4. — Rfc. :  TTWS  flarri\9ev.    IIw?  rightly,  as  it  appears,  omitted  by  TisclK-ndurf,  according  to  B.,  I).,  Canlabrig., 
and  some  cursives.     It  is  more  intelligible  how  TTU>S  should  have  been  interpolated  from  Matthew,  than  why  it  should 
have  boon  omitted,  if  it  had  actually  stood  here  originally. 

6  Vs.  7.  -  With  Lachmann  and  Tischcndorf  we  give  the  preference  to  Oepan-euei  over  Otpanevati.  The  latter  appears 
borrowed  iiv.in  Mark  iii.  2.  [Cod.  Sin.  has  SepaTreuei.— C.  C.  S.] 

[•  Vs.  l.—Re.c. :  KaTriyopiav  avrov  with  A.,  R.     D.  has  Kar^opTjo-ai.     B.,  S.,  R.,  Cod.  Sin. :  Karriyopetv.— C.  C.  S.] 

*  Vs.  8. — 'AvSpi.     Rec. :  ai'<?poi;rw.     Meyer's  remarks  ad  Inc.  are  entirely  correct.     "  T<p  avSpi  was  omitted  in  conse- 

guence  of  the  following  rip  (as  in  D.,  Cant".),  and  then  the  hiatus  supplied  by  TCU  avOpiairu?  according  to  vs.  6  and  Mark 
I.  3." 

*  Vs.  8. — Entirely  without  reason  are  the  last  words :  6  fie  araoras  eo-nj,  omitted  in  T)e  Wette's  translation  of  this 

s  Vs.  9. — Rec. :  fnfptarq<rta.  With  Tischcndorf,  [Alford,  Tregelles,]  we  prefer  the  present  en-epwTw,  which  is  supported 
by  B.,  L.,  [Sin.,]  157,  and  five  ancient  versions,  and  heightens  the  vividness  of  the  whole  scene.  By  the  same  authorities, 
[including  Sin.,]  the  reading  ei,  instead  of™',  is  strongly  supported. 

i«  Vs.  10. — The  iiyi^s  which  the  Rcc.  subjoins  to  >j  xe'P  avrov,  is  doubtless  only  an  interpolation  from  the  similar 
passage  in  Mark.  [But  Tischendorf  and  Lachmann,  and  Alford,  following  them,  omit  the  whole  clause,  vyiris  ws  ^  aAAr;, 
m  Mark  iii.  5,  supported  by  A.,  B.,  C.,  D.,  [Sin.],  and  3  other  uncials.  It  seems  more  likely  to  have  been  iniroduccd  from 
Matthew,  where  its  genuineness  is  undoubted.  In  Luke  it  is  omitted  bv  A.,  B.,  1).,  Sin.,  and  6  other  uncials. — C.  C.  S.] 

fn  Vs.  11. — "It  does  not  appear  that  this  word  can  ever  mean,  as  in  the  former  editions,  'madness,'  rage  of  a  sense 
less  kind.  .  .  .  The  proper  meaning, 'senselessness,' 'wicked  folly,' must  be  kept  to.  See  Ellicott's  note  on  2  Tim.  iii. 
9."  Alford.  I  give  this  note,  although  I  am  not  persuaded  that  the  not  diflicult  transition  from  "  utter  senselessness"  to 
"madness"  has  not  been  made  in  this  passage.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  they  could  have  been  "filled"  with  "senseless 
ness,"  "  unwisdom,"  as  Wiclif  has  it,  otherwise  than  through  rage. — C.  C.  S.] 


j  plucking  of  the  cars,  according  to  all  the  Synoptics, 

EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL.  I  preceded  the  miracle,  the  second-first  sabbath  must 

!  have  fallen  between  the  feust  of  Purim,  John  v.  1, 
.  —  Without  here   entering    into   a  i  and  the  passover,  ch.  vi.  4.     Since  now  the  word 


statement  or  criticism  of  all  the  different  explanations  5ein-fpo->rpa>Ta>  of  itself  points  us  to  a  terminus  a  quo, 
of  this  designation,  we  will  here  only  briefly  justify  the  it  appears  that  the  question  what  terminus  is  her 
view  taken  by  ourselves.  So  much  appears  at  once,  '  meant  cannot  be  answered  more  naturally  than  by 
that  this  Sabbath  was  no  ordinary  but  an  extraordi-  !  AVIESELER,  Chron.  Syn.  pp.  226-234,  that  it  was  the 
nary  one,  and  that  it  must  have  fallen  in  the  month  !  first  sabbath  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  year 
Nisan,  since  it  was  not  till  this  month  that  the  j  in  a  cycle  of  seven  years.  We  understand  it,  there- 
bailey  was  ripe.  In  the  second  half  of  this  month  fell  !  fore,  of  the  first  sabbath  in  Nisan,  with  which  the 
the  passover.  But  if  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  J  Jewish  church-year  began,  and  believe  that  in  rela- 
fishes  took  place  before  the  second  passover  in  the  tion  to  that  of  the  former  year,  which  was  the  first 
public  life  of  the  Saviour,  John  vi.  4  ;  and  if  the  1  in  the  week  of  years,  it  is  named  the  second.  Thai 


CHAP.  VI.  1-11. 


such  a  division  of  years  was  known  among  the  Jews 
is  sufficiently  plain  from  Dan.  ix.  24,  only  it  cannot 
1*>  absolutely  demonstrated  that  they  were  accustom 
ed  also  to  number  the  years  according  to  their  place 
in  the  cycle,  and  the  first  sabbath  in  each  year  ac 
cording  to  the  cyclical  yearly  number.  This,  how 
ever,  is  so  simple  and  natural  that  little  can  be  ob 
jected  against  it.  But  that  here,  according  to  the 
view  of  Scaligcr,  which  is  followed  by  Kuinocl  and 
I)e  Wctte,  the  first  sabbath  after  the  second  passover 
is  meant,  can  only  be  assumed  if  with  them  the  feast 
of  the  Jews,  John  v.  1,  is  regarded  as  a  passover. 
Bengel's  view,  that  here  the  sabbath  before  the  new 
moon  in  Nisan,  14  days  before  the  passover,  is  meant, 
is  indeed  apparently  supported  by  his  reckoning,  that 
on  this  day  1  Sam.  xx.  18-4 '2  had  been  read,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  Saviour's  answer,  when  He  appealed 
to  1  Sam.  xxi.  6,  stood  in  connection  with  the  peri- 
cope  just  heard.  But  Wieseler  justly  remarks  that 
the  present  division  of  the  Parashas  and  Haphtharas 
is  of  later  origin.  Other  views  are  presented  in  De 
Wctte  and  Meyer.  For  the  history  of  the  exegesis, 
comp.  WOLF,  in  curia ;  WINER,  art.  Sabbath,  &c. 
Upon  the  grammatical  signification  of  the  word 
Sfvrepoirpu>T(ft  sec  HuziG,  Ostcrn  und  fftnysfen,  p. 
19. 

Vs.  1.  He  went  through  the  cornfields. — 
Comp.  LAXGE,  Matthew,  p.  217.  Apparently  the 
Lord  had  found  the  morning's  spiritual  nourishment 
in  the  word  of  the  Scripture  in  the  synagogue,  but 
of  earthly  bread  His  disciples  have  as  yet  enjoyed 
nothing,  or,  at  least,  so  little  that  they  feel  the  need 
of  instantly  allaying  their  hunger.  A  striking  proof 
of  the  irTo-xe"""  of  the  Saviour,  2  Cor.  viii.  9. 
They  make  use  of  the  right  which  the  law,  Deuter 
onomy  xxiii.  25,  gave  to  the  needy.  On  the  posi 
tion  of  a  pure  Mosaism  there  was  certainly  no  breach 
of  the  sabbath,  since  certainly  their  act  could  not  be 
called  a  daily  labor;  they  followed  rather  the  precept 
of  the  later  Rabbins,  not  to  fast  on  the  sabbath,  but 
by  enjoyment  of  food  and  drink  to  strengthen  them 
selves.  "  See  MAIMOXIDES,  Schabb.,  ch.  30.  But  the 
Pharisees  who  followed  the  Saviour,  perhaps  for  the 
purpose  of  spying  out  whether  He  would  go  any 
further  than  the  usual  sabbath-day's  journey,  saw 
here,  according  to  their  bigoted  views,  work,  and  so 
a  criminal  breach  of  the  sabbath. 

Vs.  2.  Ttces  5t  Tciv  (pap. — According  to  the  first 
two  Gospels  they  address  themselves  to  the  Lord, 
according  to  Luke  more  directly  to  the  disciples; 
they  may  have  done  both.  It  is  entirely  agreeable 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Pharisees  to  make  Jesus  Himself 
answerable  for  the  conduct  of  His  disciples ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  there  were  several  present,  some  may 
have  turned  directly  to  the  guilty  ones.  At  all 
events,  the  Saviour  takes  up  the  cause  of  His  own, 
and  the  way  in  which  He  docs  it,  at  the  same  time 
gives  us  to  recognize  the  holy  sabbath-rest  of  His 
soul. 

Vs.  3.  What  David  did,  1  Sam.  xxi.  6.— If  we 
read,  Mark  ii.  26,  that  this  took  place  at  the  time  of 
Abiathar  the  high-priest,  this  appears  to  be  a  lapse 
of  the  pen  for  Abimeleeh.  The  example  was  in  the 
highest  degree  fitted  to  show  how  necessity  knows 
no  law,  and  the  more  strikingly  as  the  Rabbins  them 
selves  said :  "  In  the  sanctuary  there  is  no  sabbath, 
the  slaughtering  expels  the  sabbath."  See  Light- 
foot  oil  the  passage. 

Vs.  5.  The  Son  of  Man.— As  the  sabbath  must 
give  way  before  the  temple-service,  so  must  sabbath 
and  temple-service  both  give  way  before  something 


greater  (,uf  iCw  in  Matthew),  namely,  the  Son  of  Man, 
If  the  day  of  rest  and  glorifying  God  must  yield  even 
to  the  rational  inhabitant  of  earth,  how  much  mor* 
might  the  Son  of  Man,  the  Redeemer  and  the  Ideal 
of  mankind,  have  dominion  over  the  sabbath-service  ! 
The  true  sabbath-breakers  were  those  who  would 
sacrifice  man  to  save  the  sabbath.  As  to  the  rest, 
vs.  5  appears  in  Luke  very  abrupt  (De  Wette),  but 
this  does  not  warrant  us  with  Cod.  D.  to  p/ace  this 
declaration  of  the  Saviour  after  vs.  10,  and  st  1  lesa 
on  this  testimony  alone  to  receive  the  additior  :  "ry 
OUT?}  rijjifpa.  Qfaira^evoi  riva,  tpyafdfLtvov  TU>  <ru/3/3tir<j) 
flirtv  ainif'  tUvOpwrf,  ft  pey  olSas  ri  iroieTv,  /ua/capioj 
el'  ft  5f  /UTJ  oI5a?,  fwtKa.rd.pa.Tos  KO.}  7rapa$aT7js  fl  TQV 
vo/uov."  In  and  of  itself  this  utterance  is  by  no  means 
unworthy  of  the  Lord,  but  it  is  not  probable  that  at 
this  time  any  one  in  the  Jewish  land  would  have  labored 
unpunished,  and,  moreover,  with  a  good  conscience  [on 
the  sabbath],  and  quite  as  little  that  the  Saviour,  by 
such  a  declaration,  exposed  to  various  abuse,  would 
have  needlessly  angered  His  enemies.  If  we  do  not 
choose  to  assume  that  the  narration  was  invented 
a  Marcionita  quodam  (Grotius),  or  that  it  was  sug 
gested  by  the  words  of  Paul,  Rom.  xiv.  22,  23  (Xean- 
der),  yet  at  least  it  may  be  supposed  that  it  was 
inserted  by  some  one  who  fully  agreed  with  the  view- 
commended  by  the  apostle  in  the  above  passage. 

Vs.  6.  On  another  sabbath. — In  all  probability 
on  the  one  immediately  following.  Luke,  to  be  sure, 
does  not  expressly  say  this,  but  all  the  Synoptics 
connect  this  miracle  immediately  with  the  foregoing, 
which  could  the  more  easily  happen  if  we  assume 
with  Wieseler,  p.  237,  that  the  day  after  the  5(vr€pu- 
irpcarta  was  again  a  sabbath,  and  that,  therefore,  not 
seven  but  only  one  day  intervened  between  the  two 
sabbaths.  Then  it  is  also  intelligible  how  Mark  and 
Matthew  do  not  even  definitely  distinguish  the  days, 
and  how  the  Pharisees  so  shortly  after  their  discom 
fiture  come  to  renew  their  attack. 

A  man. — According  to  Jerome  on  Matt.  xiL 
10,  who  takes  his  account  from  the  Hebrew  Gos 
pel  of  Matthew,  quod  a  pleristjue  vocatur  Jfatthtei 
authentlcum,  it  was  a  mason,  who  entreated  to  be 
healed  that  he  might  not  have  to  beg.  The  allegor 
ical  manner  in  which  this  father  sets  forth  this  per 
son  as  a  type  of  Judaism,  which  in  the  days  of  Jesus 
had  become  quite  incapable  of  building  the  spiritual 
temple  of  God  in  Israel,  does  not  of  itself  justify  us 
in  doubting  the  truth  of  this  account,  which  may 
actually  proceed  from  a  pure  tradition. 

Vs.  7.  Tlaper-npovvTo. — The  snare  was  not  laid 
without  cunning.  The  healing  of  a  sick  man  by  any 
one  who  was  accustomed  to  render  help  to  suft'erers, 
might  with  better  title  call  forth  the  charge  of  break 
ing  the  sabbath  than  plucking  ears  during  a  walk,  as 
this  was  at  all  events  no  actual  work.  There  even 
existed  a  controversy  between  the  schools  of  Hillel 
and  Shammai,  whether  even  the  comforting  of  the 
sick  on  the  sabbath  was  to  be  regarded  as  allowed. 
See  SCJIOTTGEN,  /force  Ilebr.  4,  p.  123. 

Vs.  9.  I  ask  you.— One  must  enter  fully  into  the 
spirit  of  the  embittered  enemies  in  order  to  feel  the 
crushing  force  of  the  question.  It  contains  a  scare?)' 
ing  antithesis  (intelligible,  however,  to  them  alone) 
between  the  beneficent  plan  of  the  Saviour  and  tho 
murderous  intent  of  the  assailants.  He  says  in  other 
words:  "Which  really  breaks  the  sabbath,  I,  who 
am  preparing  myself  for  a  ••vork  of  beneficent  healing, 
or  you,  who  in  secret  cherish  a  purpose  of  murdei 
against  Me,  the  innocent  one?"  He  will  thus  uol 
only  impress  upon  them  that  not  to  do  good  is  o/ 
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itself  to  do  evil,  but  at  the  same  time  show  that  they 
cannot  conceal  themselves  before  Him.  This  whole 
address  of  the  Saviour,  moreover,  united  with  His 
searching  look  (Mark  iii.  5)  is  a  practical  commen 
tary  on  Paul's  word  (Eph.  iv.  26).  The  word  which 
Matthew  (vs.  14)  alone  has  in  addition,  appears  by 
Luke  to  be  more  correctly  used  on  another  occasion. 
See  ch.  xiii.  10;  xiv.  5. 

Vs.  11.  'Avoms. — Rage  made  them  mad;  comp. 
2  Tim.  iii.  9  and  the  passage  in  proof  from  the  clas 
sic  literature  in  Meyer. — The  ^Eolic  optative  form 
expresses  in  a  striking  way  the  uncertainty  and  wa 
vering  of  their  deliberations.  See  WINER,  N.  T. 
Gram.  6th  ed.  p.  275  :  "  What  they  might  perchance 
do  with  Jesus,"  quid  forte  faciendum  videretur  (bal 
ancing  the  different  possibilities  in  a  wavering  frame 
of  mind). 


DOCTRINAL  AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  The  first  sabbath  miracles  which  we  here  see 
the  Lord  perform,  spontaneously  suggest  the  question 
in  what  relation  lie  placed  Himself  to  the  Law  and 
the  Old  Covenant.     On  one  hand  it  must  be  acknow 
ledged  that  He  actually  held  Himself  bound  to  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  from  His  first  visit  to  the  temple 
even  to  His  last  passover,  showed  that  in  this  respect 
also   He   wished   to   fulfil   all   righteousness.      The 
words  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Matt.  v.  17,  re 
mained  His  principle  of  life,  so  that  He  could  com 
posedly  leave  it  to  time  for  the  new  spirit  awakened 
by  Himself  to  destroy  also  the  old  form.     But  as 
little  as  He  freed  Himself  or  His  own  from  obedience 
to  the  commandments  of  God,  just  as  little  could  He 
endure  to  have  this  weakened  by  human  ordinances. 
And  this  was  actually  done  when  the  Pharisees  and 
others  explained  and  enjoined  the  commandment  of 
the  sabbath  in  such  a  way,  that  it  must  often  appear 
as  if  man  had  been  made  for  the  sabbath.     The  thir 
ty-nine  different  activities  which  they  regarded  as 
forbidden  on  the  sabbath,  were  an  invention  of  trivial 
narrowness,  not  commanded  by  the  letter  of  the  law, 
and   in   manifold  ways  at  variance  with   its   spirit. 
The  Saviour  maintains  the  spirit  of  the  law  precisely 
when  He  incurs  in  their  eyes  the  guilt  of  a  formal 
breach  of  the  sabbath. 

2.  As  the  Lord  of  the  sabbath  He  shows,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  obligation,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
freedom,  of  His  disciples  in  reference  to  the  sacred 
day  of  rest.     The  Lord,  in  visibly  distinguishing  the 
sabbath  from  other  days,  and  on  this  day  visiting  the 
synagogue,  gives  us  plainly  to  see  that  His  disciple 
»s  also  enduringly  under  obligation  to  hallow  to  God  a 
weekly  day  of  rest.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  He 
AISO  passes  through  the  corn,  performs  labors  of  love, 
4ad  powerfully  vindicates  the  maxim  :    "  Necessity 
Knows  no  law."     A  mechanical  Judaistical  celebra 
tion  of  Sunday  is,  therefore,  by  His  example  as  little 
favored   as  a  reckless   contempt  of  Sunday.     The 
Christian  also,  the  one  anointed  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
is  a  lord  of  the  sabbath,  and  where  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  is  there  is  liberty,  but  also  order,  obedience, 
glory  given  to  God,  and  fear  of  offending  a  weak 
brother. 

3.  When  the  Lord,  appealing  to  Scripture,  asks : 
"  Have  ye  never  read  ?  "  this  is  not  only  an  accom 
modation  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  but  also  an 
expression  of  His  principle  to  remain  in  all  things 
faithful  to  the  standard  here  established.     David's 
6oa  mirrors  Himself  in  the  history  of  His  illustrious 


ancestor.  While  He  with  compassionate  care  vindi. 
cates  the  interests  of  His  own,  He  shows  here  at  the 
same  time  the  most  exalted  self  consciousness.  He 
feels  that  in  Him  yet  more  than  in  the  temple  the 
Father's  glory  dwells.  And  if  He  does  not  at  once 
give  it  to  be  understood  that  He  will  make  use  of  this 
His  exalted  dignity  and  abrogate  the  law  of  the  ?ab- 
bath  and  the  temple-service,  He  actually  did  at  Icnst 
here  what  He  says  in  the  fourth  Gospel,  John  v.  IV: 
"  My  Father  workcth  hitherto,  and  I  work." 

4.  In  the  Saviour's  sabbath  miracles  also  His 
exalted  character  reveals  itself.  When  once  a 
prophet  was  despised  by  Jeroboam,  the  hand  of  the 
presumptuous  king  was  dried  up  (1  Kings  xiii.  4). 
Jesus  heals  a  withered  hand,  and  is  far  from  punish 
ing  the  hands  recklessly  lifting  themselves  against 
Him.  His  miracles  are  no  punishments  but  benefits, 
and  even  though  the  enemies  of  God's  kingdom  think 
to  destroy  life,  the  King's  delight  is  to  preserve  it. 


HOJIILETICAL  AXD  PRACTICAL. 

General  point  of  view  for  both  narratives :  the 
Son  of  Man,  the  Lord  of  the  sabbath,  who  as  such 
1.  rules  in  unrestricted  might,  2.  serves  in  love. 

SPECIAL  : — Vs.  1.  The  celebration  of  the  sabbath 
in  the  bosom  of  nature. — Enjoyment  of  nature  on 
the  sabbath :  1.  Tasted,  2.  embittered,  3.  vindicated. 
— The  Divine  harmony  of  the  sabbath  disturbed  by 
the  discord  of  sin. — The  hostile  looks  which  beset 
even  the  most  innocent  movements  of  the  disciple? 
of  the  Lord. — The  Scripture,  authority  in  every  pom 
of  religious  controversy. — David,  a  prophetic  tv^ 
of  evangelical  freedom,  in  the  midst  of  legal  servi 
tude. — The  Scripture,  no  shew-bread  in  the  sanctuary, 
for  the  priests  alone. — Our  Lord,  Ilis  position  towards 
a  twofold  view  of  the  sabbath,  that  of  freedom  and 
that  of  servitude. — The  dry  morsel,  with  quietness, 
is  better  than,  &c.  (Prov.  xvii.  1.) — The  Son  of  Man, 
the  true  Son  of  David,  the  true  Lord  of  David. — How 
the  sabbath  may  be  disturbed  even  without  working. 
— Vs.  6  seq.  No  corruption  in  the  Israelitish  wor 
ship  keeps  Jesus  back  from  visiting  the  synagogue. 
— The  hostility  of  the  Pharisees  augmented  by  every 
discomfiture.— The  afflicted  one  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord :  1.  What  he  seeks,  2.  how  much  more  he  finds. 
— Healing  of  the  sick  man,  furthered :  1.  By  the  malict 
of  enemies,  2.  by  the  compassion  of  the  Lord,  3.  ty 
his  own  faith. — Evil  thoughts  in  the  house  of  the 
Lord:  1.  Entertained,  2.  penetrated,  3.  frustrated.^ 
Jesus  overcoming  His  enemies  by  1.  the  questioning 
of  righteousness,  2.  the  powerful  word  of  love. — It  is 
permitted  to  do  good  on  the  sabbath. — Holy  anger 
and  compassionate  love  united  in  one  look  of  the 
Lord. — The  greater  Jesus'  love  the  deeper  the  hate 
of  His  enemies. — The  madness  of  enmity:  1.  It 
thinks  that  it  can  destroy  Jesus ;  2.  it  does  not  once 
sec  how  deeply  it  condemns  itself. — No  faith  is  de 
manded  that  is  not  also  crowned.— The  synagogue 
the  theatre  of  the  glory  of  our  Lord :  1.  His  impar 
tial  judgment,  2.  His  heavenly  knowledge  of  hearts, 
3.  His  compassionate  sympathy,  4.  His  delivering 
might,  5.  His  forbearing  long-suffering. 

BOTH  TOGETHER: — Two  sabbath-works  in  the  life 
of  the  Lord ;  difference  and  agreement  between  these 
two :  1.  Difference  of  acts  but  oneness  of  ond ;  2. 
difference  of  enjoyment  but  oneness  of  consecration ; 
3.  difference  of  strife  but  oneness  of  triumph. — The 
Christian  sabbath  celebration:  a.  Negatively :  1.  no 
absolute  equalizing  of  all  days,  2.  ro  sk  Ail  inactiT 
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Ity ;  b.  positively :  J .  glorifying  of  God  in  the  house  !  children  of  God.— OSIANDER  :— The  papistical  corner, 
of  prayer  and  in  t.'ne  temple  of  Creation,  2.  labor  of  miracles  (Winkel-wunder)  are  mere  cheatery ;  Jesu? 
love  for  others. — The  sabbath-rest  of  the  Saviour  did  His  miracles  publicly  before  the  world. — We  are 


like  that  of  the  Father :  a.  An  active,  b.  a  holy,  c.  a 
blessed  sabbath-rest. — The  Lord  of  the  sabbath  and 
the  slaves  of  the  law. — The  sabbath  a  day  on  which 
the  Saviour:  1.  Refreshes  His  friends,  2.  vanquishes 
His  foes,  3.  helps  His  afflicted  ones,  and  by  all  this  4. 
advances  the  coining  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

STAUKE  : — Love  and  need  know  no  law. — MAJUS  : 
—It  is  a  shame  to  those  who  will  be  masters  of  the 
Scripture  when  they  do  not  know  what  is  written  in 
the  law. — QUESNKL  : — The  use  of  holy  things,  when 
it  takes  place  through  love,  can  never  desecrate 
them,  because  God's  love  sanctifies  all  things. — Nova 
Hibl.  Tub. : — Those  must  be  of  evil  disposition  to 
whom  evep  benefits  can  be  an  occasion  of  persecu 
tion,  and  cvw.  gr-od  an  inducement  to  evil. — CAN- 
BTEIN: — Ti,e  soHoUousness  of  Christ's  enemies  to 
Hinder  His  AJ^dy/i  shames  the  sluggishness  of  the 


not  to  mind  the  blasphemy  of  the  godless  when  we 
do  what  our  vocation  brings  with  it. — When  the  truth 
shines  brightest  hardened  ones  nevertheless  are  there 
by  not  amended,  but  only  made  worse  and  more  ven 
omous,  2  Tim.  iii.  13. — With  despiscrs  of  the  truth, 
even  miracles  will  accomplish  nothing. 

HEUBNER  : — The  excessively  anxious  care  of  the 
Jews  in  the  old  temple  for  the  sabbath  is  a  reproof 
to  Christians. — Zeal  for  religion  without  love  is  an 
abomination. — ARNDT  : — Jesus  the  Friend  of  the 
church,  since  He  1.  uses  the  means  of  the  church,  2. 
furthers  the  ends  of  the  church. 

CALVIN  : — "  Monernur  etiarn,  cavendum  esse,  nt 
ccerimoniis  tribuendo  plus  quam  par  est,  quce  longi 
pluris  sfimt  coram  Deo,  el  quce  pnedpua  legit 
Christus  alibi  vocat  (Matt,  xxiii.  23),  effluere  «tno- 
mus." 


d.  THE  SON  OF  MAN,  THE  LAWGIVER  IN  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 
CHAPTER  VI.  12-49. 

a.  THE  CHOICE  OF  APOSTLES  (Vs.  12-16). 
(Parallels :  Matt.  x.  2-4 ;  Mark  iii.  13-19.) 

12  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days,  that  he  went  out  into  a  [the]  mountain  to  pray, 

13  and  continued  all  night  in  prayer  to  God.     And  when  it  was  day,  he  called  unto  him 
his  disciples :   and  of  them  ho  chose  twelve,  whom  also  he  named  apostles  [that  is,  mis- 

14  sionariesj  ;   Simon,  (whom  he  also  named  Peter,)  and  Andrew  his  brother,  James  and 

15  John,  [and1]  Philip  and  Bartholomew,  [and,  V.  0.]  Matthew  and  Thomas,  James  the 

16  son  of  Al plums,  and  Simon  called  Zclotes  \i.  e.,  the  zealot],  And  Judas  the  brother  [the 
son,  V.  O.2]  of  James,  and  Judas  Iscariot,  which  also3  was  the  traitor  [became  traitor]. 

1  Vs.  14.— For  the  insertion  of  KO.C—KOL  before  the  names  James  and  Philip  also,  amonp:  others,  we  have  B.,  D.,  L., 
[Sin.].  In  the  same  way  it  appears  that  this  particle  must  be  read  bcfo»>  all  the  following  names,  vss.  15,  16.  Luke, 
therefore,  docs  not  give' the  names  of  the  apostles  in  pairs,  but  singulalim.  [Before  lax.,  vs.  li,  om.  <cai  A.,  B.,  D.",  ll 
other  uncials,  ins.  <cai  D.1,  Sin.,  L.  Considering  that  K<U  is  so  strongly  supported  before  all  the  other  names,  it  is  evident 
that  if  it  is  to  be  omitted  here,  it  is  a  mere  taking  of  breath  on  the  part  of  the  evangelist,  and  does  not  introduce  a  pair. — 
C.  C.  S.] 

["  Vs.  16.— "Usually,  and  I  believe  rightly,  rendered  Jude  the  brother  of  Jnmes,  sec  Jude,  vs.  1,  and  note."  Alford. 
Winer  supports  the  same  opinion  as  Alford,  Meyer  the  same  as  Van  Oostcrzee.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  former  is  pref 
erable.— C.  C.  S.] 

»  Vs.  16.  -Kai  here  has  not  sufficient  manuscript  testimony  (wr.  Tischendorf ).  At  least  it  gives  room  for  the  conjec 
ture  that  it  is  taken  from  the  parallels  in  Matthew  and  Mark.  [Om.  B.,  L.,  Sin.— C.  C.  S.] 

hear  in  the  heartfelt  supplication  of  the  Lord  for  all 
those  given  Him  by  the  Father.     (John  xvii.  6-9.) 

•vr^     10     «r;_    Ji r_i-~          > 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CEITICAL. 

Vs.  12.  In  those  days. — From  the  comparison 
with  Mati  dew  and  Mark  it  appears  that  the  choice 
of  apostle  i  took  place  at  a  time  in  which  the  fame 
of  the  Sariour  had  mightily  increased  in  Galilee. 
The  heala  g  of  the  man  with  the  withered  hand  was 
followed  1  y  a  number  of  miracles  (Matt.  xii.  15-21 ; 
Mark  iii.  ]  7  seq.).  Even  from  Tyre  and  Sidon  do  the 
throngs  st  ream  together.  The  voice  of  the  supplica 
ting  sick  'mites  itself  with  the  cry  of  the  demons. 
With  difficulty  does  He  escape  the  throng,  withdraws 
Himself  to  the  solitary  mountain,  and  finds  in  com 
munion  with  the  Father  the  rest  which  earth  gives 
Him  not. 

In  prayer  to  God. — It  is  of  the  greatest  mo 
ment  that  the  choice  of  the  apostles  is  preceded  by  a 
night  of  prayer,  and  that  it  may  thus  be  denominated 
the  fruit  of  the  most  immediate  communion  of  the 
Sou  with  ihe  Father.  An  echo  of  this  prayer  we 


Vs.  13.  His  disciples. — According  to  the  defi 
nite  account  of  Luke,  we  are  to  conceive  the  matter 
thus,  that  the  Saviour  caused  a  great  number  of  the 
disciples  to  come  to  Him,  and  now  out  of  this  num- 
bor  called  the  twelve  apostles.  We  have,  therefore, 
to  distinguish  clearly  this  choice  of  apostles,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  the  later  mission  of  the  apostles  indi 
cated  by  Matt.  x.  in  giving  their  names  (vss.  1,  5), 
on  the  other  hand,  from  the  earlier  relation  in  which 
at  least  some  of  these  men  had  already  stood  to  Jesus. 
First  had  they  become  friend*,  then  disciples  of  the 
Lord  in  a  wider  sense,  afterwards  are  they  called  as 
apostles  to  leave  all  (Luke  v.  10,  11,  27,  28),  but 
now  united  in  a  distinctly  formed  circle  of  aposUes. 
And  even  within  this  there  are  still  grades  in  respect 
of  their  intimate  communion  with  Christ.  Even  ad 
apostles  He  calls  them  at  first  servants  (Matt.  x.  24), 
afterwards  friends  and  children  (John  xiii.  33;  xv. 
15),  finally  even  brethren  (John  xx.  17). 
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Whom  also  He  named  apostles.— The  complete 
college  of  the  twelve  did  not,  therefore,  first  arise 
after  Jesus'  ascension  by  gradual  selection  from  a  wider 
circle  of  His  adherents  (Sclileiermacher,  Weissc),  but 
it  was  founded  by  Jesus  Himself.  Only  on  this  sup 
position  do  we  understand  the  character  of  the  Ser 
mon  on  the  Mount  as  a  dedicatory  discourse,  as  well 
as  the  connection  between  this  act  of  the  Saviour  and 
the  previous  solitary  prayer.  Although  John  docs 
not  mention  the  formal  choice  of  apostles,  yet  it  ap 
pears  from  John  vi.  70 ;  xv.  1(3,  that  he  by  no  means 
contradicts  it.  It  is  true  that  the  name  apostle  in 
other  places  in  the  New  Testament  is  not  exclusively 
given  to  the  twelve  (nee  Gal.  i.  19;  Acts  xiv.  14; 
Hebr.  iii.  1).  But  the  Saviour  Himself  never,  so  far 
as  we  know,  used  this  name  otherwise  than  as  the 
designation  of  the  twelve  to  whom  He  entrusted  the 
apostolic  function. 

The  apostolic  catalogue  of  Luke  agrees  almost 
entirely  with  that  of  Matthew;  see  LANGE  ad  loc., 
who  also  communicates  particularly  what  is  most 
worth  knowing  respecting  the  names  of  each  one. 
We  wish  chiefly  to  suggest  the  heavenly  wisdom  of 
the  Saviour  in  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
paired.  Although  Luke  does  not  give  the  names  in 
pairs  but  individually  (see  vs.  14),  yet  from  the  com 
parison  with  other  specifications  of  the  names  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  pairs  must  have  been  arranged. 

a.  Peter  and  Andrew.     In  all  catalogues  of 
the  apostles  Peter  stands  at  the  head.     The  man  full 
of  fire  and  energy,  the  son  of  Jonah  (a  dove),  who  is 
to  become  a  rock  of  the  doves,  the  mouth  of  the 
apostolic  circle,  as  John  constitutes  its  heart ;  of  fiery 
spirit,  as  the  latter  of  deep  sensibility ;   ever  ready 
for  combat,  as  the  latter  is  patient  in  enduring — and 
by  his  side  Andrew,  his  brother,  whose  personality  is 
less  prominent,  but  who  brought  his  brother  to  Jesus 
(John  i.  42),  and  afterwards  appears  a  single  time  as 
the  fourth  intimate  companion  of  the  Saviour  along 
with  the  three  specially  chosen  ones,  Mark  xiii.  3. 

b.  John  and  Janxes,  his  brother,  sons  of  Zebe- 
dee  and  own  cousins  of  the  Lord,  the  first  prophet 
and  the  first  martyr  among  the  twelve.     The  question 
why  they  received  the  name  Boanerges  appears  to 
have  been  best  answered  by  Theophylact,  who  says 
this  name  designated  them,  ws  ntya\oicripvKa.s  Kal 
0*0X07; KOJTaTous.     Against  the  view  that  this  name 
was  meant  to  be  a  censure  of  their  fiery  zeal  (Luke 
ix.  51  scq.),  maintained  by  Gurlitt,  see  LANGE  in  the 
Studien  und  Kritiken,  1839,  i.     Comp.  Leben  Jcsu, 
ii.  p.  G96. 

c.  Philip  and  Nathanael,  the  son  of  Tholmai 
(Bartholomaeus),  two  friends  (John  i.  45  seq.),  the 
one  of  Bethsaida,  the  other  of  Cana  in  Galilee.     Na 
thanael   is  known  for  his  uprightness  (John  i.  47), 
Philip  for  his  frankness,  through  which  he  ventured 
to  open  every  difficulty  to  the  Lord  (John  vi.  7 ;  xii. 
22 ;  xiv.  9).     Two  men  involved  in  similar  prejudices, 
but  also  animated  by  like  love  to  the  truth,  belonged 
in  the  apostolic  circle  together. 

d.  Matthew  and  Thomas.     In  this  fourth  pair 
the  name  Matthew  in  Luke  and  Mark  stands  first, 
but  he  himself  gives  himself  a  second  place,  per 
haps  in  the  same  feeling  of  humility  in  which  he  has 
added  to  his  name  the  phrase  6  Tt\'Jt>vris.     Both  are 
apparently  of  Galilee.     If  Thomas  was  of  a  heavy, 
melancholy  temper,  on  the  other  hand  Matthew,  as 
we  know  from  the  narrative  of  his  calling  (Luke  v. 
27,  28),  was  distinguished  by  the  capability  of  easily 
surmounting   great  difficulties ;  and  while  the  one, 
moreover,  was  disposed  to  solitary  thought,  the  other 


appears  from  his  former  calling  to  have  gained  a  cer 
tain  facility  in  intercourse  with  men.  Thus  does  out 
supplement  the  other. 

e.  James,  the  son  of  Alphscus  or  Cleophas,  and 
Lebbaeus,  surnamed  Thaddaeus.  The  former  cer 
tainly  is  not  one  and  the  same  with  James,  the 
brother  of  the  Lord  (John  vii.  5).  The  other,  agreea 
bly  to  his  two  names,  3b  ,  cor,  IF) ,  mamma,  a  cour 
ageous,  spirited  man.  It  is  unnecessary  to  understand 
here  two  different  persons,  and  far  less  can  we  believe 
(Von  Ammon)  that  some  apostles,  because  they  did 
not  come  up  to  the  Saviour's  expectations,  were  even 
in  His  life  replaced  by  others.  No,  Lebbacus  and 
Thadda>us  are  one  person ;  however,  the  question  re 
mains  :  what  was  the  proper  name  of  the  man  whr 
possessed  this  double  surname  ?  Here  Luke  (vs.  16) 
shows  us  the  way  with  his :  Kal  'louSav  'laKiafiuv,  only 
we  must  not  understand  by  this  the  brotiier  but  the 
son  *  of  an  otherwise  unknown  Jarnes.  From  John 
xiv.  22  we  know  that  besides  Judas  Iscariot  there 
was  yet  another  Judas  among  the  twelve.  This  sim 
ilarity  of  name  may  have  been  the  cause  why  he  waa 
not  commonly  called  Judas,  but  by  one  of  his  sur 
names,  as  indeed  Jerome  with  reason  called  him  the 
Three-named. 

/.  Judas  Iscariot  and  Simon  Zelotes,  or  Ca- 
nanites.  These  two  names,  the  one  Greek  and  the 
other  Hebrew,  signify  "  The  Zealot."  The  germ  of 
zealotism,  which  first  developed  itself  in  the  last  Jew 
ish  war,  already  existed  in  the  days  of  the  Saviour ; 
perhaps  Simon  had  already  appealed  to  the  law  of 
the  Zealots  and  belonged  to  the  followers  of  Judas 
Gaulonites,  before  he  became  an  apostle.  Apparent 
ly  the  Lord  placed  the  high-spirited,  vigorous  man 
beside  the  dark  form  of  Judas  Iscariot,  on  account 
of  the  moral  preponderance  which  Simon  might  exer 
cise  upon  his  character,  but  also  because  Judas  could 
most  easily  unite  himself  with  a  brother  who  had  al 
ready  previously  striven  for  a  political  and  outwardly 
theocratical  end.  It  is  noticeable,  moreover,  that  Judas 
Iscariot,  in  Luke,  is  not  coupled  with  Simon  Zelotes, 
but  with  Judas,  the  son  of  James.  We  need  not, 
however,  conclude  from  this  alone  that  tradition,  in 
respect  to  the  pairing  of  the  apostles,  had  already 
become  uncertain.  We  incline  the  rather  to  suppose 
that  the  Saviour,  who  quite  early  penetrated  the  char 
acter  of  Judas,  did  not  always  associate  the  same  com 
panion  with  him.  By  change,  the  danger  of  being  in 
fected  by  Judas  was  averted,  and  from  different  sides 
an  influence  was  exerted  for  the  ennobling  of  his 
character.  The  vigorous,  hearty  Lebbams  might  for 
his  part  have  been  as  well  fitted  for  that  as  the  cour 
ageous  zealot. 

As  to  the  choice  of  the  apostles  in  general,  comp. 
an  admirable  dissertation  by  LANGE  in  his  miscel 
laneous  writings,  part  iv.  p.  158,  and  the  authors 
cited  by  HASE,  Life  of  Jesus.  Some  names  of  apos 
tles  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Gemara,  namely, 
Nazar,  Nabi,  Bohi,  are  of  later  and  fabulous  origin, 
and  can,  therefore,  by  no  means  be  turned  as  weapons 
against  the  evangelical  tradition.  Respecting  the  con 
jectural  fate  and  deeds  of  these  twelve,  which  were 
very  early  embellished  by  tradition,  see  WINEIUW  voce. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  calling  and  training  of  His  apostles  waa 
one  of  the  most  momentous  parts  of  the  work  which 
the  Father  had  committed  to  the  Son.     Wrh  a  little 
*  iSee  Notes  on  the  text.-C.  C.  S.I 
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reflection,  we  can  by  no  means  be  surprised  that  the 
Saviour  (John  xvii.  -1-6)  defines  the  declaration:  r<> 
tpyov  eTfAef&xra,  K.T.A.,  more  precisely  by  adding 
almost  immediately  afterwards:  tfyavtpuxra.  aov  ri> 
ui'oua  TO?S  afOpta-Tin^,  ots  SfSuiKaT  /uoi,  K.r.\.  The 
tpyov  of  His  public  life  was,  as  it  were,  concentrated 
in  the  training  and  guidance  of  Hia  elect  witnesses. 
He  Himself  could  indeed  only  lay  the  first  foundations 
of  the  extended  temple  of  (iod,  and  therefore  He  was 
,  obliged  to  look  around  for  skilful  workmen  who 
should  carry  the  temple  up.  Therefore,  even  during 
liis  life,  He  gathered  a  little  company  whose  spiritual 
head  He  was,  first  visibly,  afterwards  invisibly. 
Therefore  does  lie  begin  immediately  after  His  bap 
tism,  to  prepare  for  the  vocation  of  the  twelve.  To 
tlieir  training  the  greatest  part  of  His  time  and  ener 
gies  is  devoted,  and  even  when  He  acts  upon  the 
people,  He  has  regard  at  the  same  time  to  their  pecu 
liar  needs.  His  death  even  has  to  contribute  to  their 
education,  since  by  it  their  earthly  expectations  are 
at  the  same  time  slain ;  and  even  after  His  resurrec 
tion  He  continues  for  yet  forty  days  to  labor  per 
sonally  in  their  training,  until  finally  they  are  fully 
capable  and  prepared  to  receive  the  promised  Holy 
Spirit.  We  have  accordingly  here  approached  the 
proper  centre  of  His  public  life. 

2.  The  choice  of  apostles  is  one  of  the  most  bril 
liant  proofs  of  the  adorable  wisdom  of  the  Saviour. 
1.  He  chooses  simple-minded,  yet  already  measurably 
prepared,  men.     To  some  has  the  Baptist's  instruc 
tion,  to  others   the  toilsome  fisherman-life,  or  the 
active  publican's  office,  been  a  more  suitable  school 
of  preparation  than  a  scientific  preparation  by  Hillel 
or   Sham-.nai.     2.  Few,  yet  very  diverse,  men.     He 
works  intensively  before  He  begins  to  labor  exten 
sively  on  the  kingdom  of  God  that  is  to  be  founded. 
He  will  rather  perfect  some  than  only  partially  train 
many.     Accordingly  He  trains   them  with  and  also 
by  means  of  one  another,  and  shows  how  fully  His 
gospel  accommodates  itself  to  every  point  of  human 
development,  and  how  it  is  perfectly  calculated  for 
every  one's  individual  necessities.     3.  Some  promi 
nent  to  go  with  several  less  noticeable  men  whom  He 
gathers  together  into  a  little  company.     So  far  as 
we  can  see,  the  beautiful  figurative  language  used  in 
1  Cor.  xii.  14-27  is  also  completely  applicable  to  the 
organism  of  the  apostolic  circle.     Had  all  been  as 
distinguished  as  a  Peter,  a  John,  and  as  afterwards  a 
Paul,  the  unity  would  have  suffered  by  the  diversity, 
and  the  one  light  would  have  been  broken  into  alto 
gether  too  many  colors. 

3.  With  this  wisdom  the  preeminence  which  He 
gives  to  three  of  His  apostles  above  the  others  is  not 
in  conflict.     Unquestionably  the  preeminence  is  un 
deniable  (Mark  v.  37  ;  ix.  2 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  37),  but  it 
was  at  the  same  time  relative,  natural,  beneficent. 
Relative,  for  it  by  no  means  excluded  sharp  rebuke 
of  personal  failings  and  close  observation  of  the  ne 
cessities  of  each  single  one  (Matt.  xvi.  23 ;  Luke  ix. 
54,  55).     Not  Peter  and  the  sons  of  Zebedce,  but 
Andrew  and  Philip,  make  the  Lord  acquainted  with 
the  request  of  the  Greeks  (John  xii.  22).     The  for 
mer  we  find  sitting  with  the  three  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives  (Mark  xiii.  3),  with  the  latter  the  Lord  coun 
sels  as  to  how  He  shall  feed  the  people  (John  vi.  5). 
Natural,  on  account  of  their  individuality  and  the 
need  of  the  Son  of  Man  for  personal  intimacy.     A 
Christ  who,  among  twelve  intimate  associates,  had 
not  one  bosom-friend,  we  should  scarcely  understand 
or  be  able  to  love.     Beneficent,  for  the  training  as 
well  of  the  elect  three  for  their  special  work  as  of  the 
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other  nine,  who  must  thus  have  learned  to  see  that  aa 
well  the  Saviour's  vocation  as  the  preeminence  ac 
corded  by  Him  was  only  free  grace. 

4.  Quite  as  little  difficulty  docs  the  primacy  of 
Peter  offer,  which  we,  understanding  it  in  a  sound 
sense,  do  not  need  to  deny.     Only  one-sided  ultra- 
Protestantism  can  assert  that  the  Lord  did  not  con 
cede  to  Peter  the  slightest  preeminence.     Certainly 
it  is  not  accidental  that  his  name  in  all  the  apostolic 
catalogues  is  the  first ;  and  that  the  word  of  the  Sa 
viour  (Matt.  xvi.  18)  refers  not  alor.e  to  the  confes 
sion  but  also  to  the  person  of  Peter,  is  scarcely  to  be 
denied.     Yet  over  against  this,  observe:  1.  That  the 
Lord  also  most  sharply  rebukes  or  humbles  the  high- 
placed  apostle ;  2.  that  his  prerogatives  are  communi 
cated  to  all  the  apostles,  see  Matt,  xviii.  1 8  ;  John  xx. 
22  ;  3.  that  the  other  apostles  and  first  churches  con 
ceded  to  him  no  primacr  in  the  Roman  Catholic  senso 
(Acts  xi.  1 2  ;  ch.  xv. ;  Gal.  ii.  11) ;  4.  that  he  did  not 
claim  it  for  himself  (1  Peter  v.  1-4) ;  5.  that  even  the 
most  ancient  church  fathers  do  not  acknowledge  it  in 
respect  to  him.     See  J.  ELLEXDOKF,  The  Primacy  of 
the  Roman  Popes. 

5.  As  respects,  finally,  the  choice  of  Judas,  we 
are  to  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Docetic  conception 
that  Christ  had  at  His  very  first  meeting  with  him 
seen  through  the  future  traitor,  and  chosen  him  en 
tirely  ad  hoc  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Ebionitic  one, 
that  He  erred  like  a  common  man,  and  found  a  dgvil 
where  He  had  expected  an  angel.     According  to  the 
first,  we  must  pity  Judas  as  the  victim  of  an  unavoida 
ble  destiny,  while  the  other  view  presents  not  indeed 
the  love,  yet  so  much  the  more  the  wisdom,  of  the 
Saviour  in  an  unfavorable  light.     The  only  correct 
view  is  this,  to  see  in  the  choice  of  Judas,  the  high 
est  stake  of  adventurous  love,  which  finds  in  him  the 
germ  for  much  trat  is  excellent,  and  docs  all  that  ia 
possible  to  win  him  wholly,  but  soon  discovers  that 
the  evil  is  much  stronger  than  the  good,  John  vi.  69, 
and   now   expressly   warns   him,    Matt.    vi.    19-21 ; 
Mark  vii.  21-23;  Luke  xii.  16-20;  repeatedly  leaves 
him  free  to  go,  John  vi.  67 ;  xiii.  27  ;  with  long  suf 
fering   endures   him,    John   xiii.    1 1 ;    finally,   with 
majesty  removes  him,  but  now  henceforth  can  look 
back  even  upon  the  son  of  perdition  with  tranquillity, 
because  He  has  not  on  his  account  the  least  thing 
with  which  to  reproach  Himself,  John  xvii.  12.     Liv 
ing  and  dying,  therefore,  even  Judas  preserves  the 
rank  of  a  witness  of  the  Lord,  so  that  the  scoff  of  un 
belief  upon  this  point,  from  Celsus  on  (see  Origen 
Contr.  Celsum,  ii.  p.  11)  even  to  Strauss  and  later 
than  he,  rebounds  on  the  head  of  its  own  authors. 
Comp.  the  weighty  judgment  of  Lavater  on  Judas, 
communicated  by  XIEMEYER,  Charakteristik  der  Bibcl, 
i.  pp.  83,  86. 

6.  The  result  has  justified  the  wisdom  of  the  Sa 
viour  in  the  choice  of  apostles  most  admirably.     The 
kingdom  of  heaven  founded  by  so  frail  and  weak  in 
struments  on  earth,  stands  as  a  work  of  God  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word  before  us.     When  we 
compare  what  the  twelve  originally  were  with  what 
•hey  afterwards  became,  we  obtain  the  convincing 
proof  of  the  power  of  the  grace  of  the  Lord,  but 
see  at  the  same  time  how  the  Holy  Spirit  works  not 
for  the  destruction  but  for  the  purifying  and  enno 
bling  of  each  particular  individuality. 

7.  "First  they  become  disciples,  then  apostles; 
not  at  once  are  they  sent  out  to  preach,  and  not  at 
once  into  all  the  world.     Christ  was  no  enthusiast,  to 
have  called  His  apostles  without  instruction,  and  aa 
it  were  with  unwashed  hands  to  the  ministry.     Dur» 
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ing  a  long  time  did  He  instruct  them  with  great 
diligence,  and  carefully  train  them  up  for  their  future 
vocation,  and  yet  upon  the  apostles  a  special  miracle 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  be  shown  forth !  How 
much  more  does  it  become  us  to  insist  that  the  ser 
vants  of  the  Lord  shall  right  earnestly  study  with 
persevering  diligence  and  holy  eagerness  to  learn  in 
Older  to  become  fit  to  teach."  Chemnitz. 


IIO.MTLETICAL  AND   PRACTICAL. 


The  Lord  will  have  witnesses  of  His  manifesta 


— CRAMER  : — Teachers  and  preachers  must  not  crowd 
themselves  into  their  office,  but  wait  till  they  are 
sent  by  Christ,  the  Lord  of  the  harvest.— JJibl.  Wirt.  • 
— We  should  not  form  such  an  idea  to  ourselves  of 
the  church  of  Christ  on  earth,  as  if  it  could  be  with 
out  hypocrites  and  ungodly. — AKNDT: — The  names 
of  the  twelve  apostles :  1.  Their  choice  ;  2.  their  im 
portance.  We  may:  a.  not  overvalue,  6.  but  quite 
as  little  fail  to  recognize  their  incomparable  preemi 
nence.  "  Their  preeminence  in  the  church  has  been> 
moreover,  through  all  centuries  in  such  wise  recog 
nized,  that  never  has  an  important  teacher  of  it, 
never  has  a  martyr  or  a  reformer,  ventured  to  attrib- 
tion ;  He  chooses  them,  He  trains  them. — The  choice  i  ute  to  himself  the  appellation  of  an  apostle,  as  little 


of  apostles  an  image  of  the  choice  of  grace.  —  The 
choice  of  apostles  prepared  for  with  care,  brought 


as  any  one  since  then  has  again  borne  the  name  of 
Jesus.     Only   high-minded   fanatics   have   now   and 


into  effect  with  wisdom,  and  by  the  result  most  ad-  j  then  chosen  twelve  apostles  and  two  and  seventy  dis- 
mirably  vindicated. — Important  steps  must  be  prc-  ciples  from  their  adherents,  but  all  these  sects  have 
pared  for  in  prayer. — Difference  and  unity  among  long  since  fallen  under  the  judgment  of  history  (and 
the  first  witnesses  of  the  Lord. — The  grace  of  the  i  the  Irvingites  ?)." 

Lord:  1.  How  low  down  it  seeks  its  elect;  2.  how  j  BORGER: — The  apostolic  catalogue.  I.  Histori- 
high  it  lifts  its  elect. — "Diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  cally.  1.  What  was  the  work  of  the  apostles?  2. 
same  Spirit,"  1  Cor.  xii.  4-6. — "  Ye  have  not  chosen  |  What  were  the  men  whom  the  Lord  chose  to  this 
Me,  but  I  have  chosen  yon,"  John  xv.  16. — One  must  j  work  ?  3.  Why  did  He  choose  just  such  men? 
already  be  a  disciple  in  order  to  be  able  to  testify  as  j  II.  Apologetically.  1.  These  apostles  the  best  wit- 
an  apostle. — The  apostolate  and  the  later  ministry :  nesses  of  the  Lord  ;  2.  proofs  for  the  divinity  of  the 
1.  Precedence,  2  equality. — The  preacher  of  the  gos- :  gospel ;  3.  even  the  traitor  witness  of  the  truth. — 
pel  not  less  called  than  the  apostles  to  be  His  wit- ;  VAN  OOSTERZEE: — The  catalogue  of  the  apostles:  I. 
ness. — The  word  of  the  Saviour,  "  Ye  also  shall  bear  j  A  source  of  knowledge.  This  catalogue  fills  1.  a 
witness "  (John  xv.  27),  addressed  to  every  preacher  brilliant  chapter  in  the  history  of  mankind,  2.  a 
of  the  gospel.  Thereby :  1.  The  extent  of  his  office  sublime  chapter  in  the  history  of  Jesus,  3.  a  note- 
is  defined  ;  2.  the  nobility  of  his  office  is  confirmed ;  worthy  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Divine  govern- 
o.  the  conflict  of  his  office  is  declared ;  4.  the  power  ment.  II.  A  support  of  faith.  It  witnesses  of  1.  the 
of  his  office  is  assured;  5.  the  blessing  of  his  office  truth,  2.  the  sublimity,  3.  the  divinity,  4.  the  imper- 
is  prophesied ;  6.  the  requirement  of  his  office  is  re-  ishableness,  of  the  gospel.  III.  A  school  of  life.  It 
newcd.  |  displays  the  image  1.  of  the  condition,  2.  of  the  iii- 

STARKE  : — The  affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  God  we  ,  tended  work,  3.  of  the  prerogatives,  of  the  Christian 
should  prefer  to  all  convenience  and  earthly  repose.  <  church  even  in  our  days. 


/3.  THE  SEUMON  ON  THE  MOUXT  (Vss.  17-49). 

17  And  he  came  down  with  them,  and  stood  in  the  plain   [having  come  down  with 
them,  he  stood  upon  a  level  place,  eVt  TOTTOV  TreSivov],  and  the  [a]  company  of  his  dis 
ciples,  and  a  great  multitude  of  people  out  of  all  Judea  and  Jerusalem,  and  from  the  sea- 
coast  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  which  came  to  hear  him,  and  to  be  healed  of  their  diseases ; 

18  And  they  that  were  vexed   [harassed]  with  unclean  spirits:  and  they1  were  healed. 

19  And  the  whole  multitude  sought  to  touch  him:  for  there  went  virtue  out  of  him,  and 

20  [he,  V.  O.2]  healed  them  all.     And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  on  his  disciples,  and  said,  Bless- 

21  ed  be  [are]  ye  poor;   for  yours  is  the  kingdom  of  God.     Blessed  are  ye  that  hunger  now: 

22  for  ye  shall  be  filled.     Blessed  are  ye  that  weep  now:  for  ye  shall  laugh.     Blessed  are 
ye,   when  men  shall    hate  you,   and  when  they   shall   separate  you  from  their  com 
pany,  and  shall  reproach  you,  and  cast  out  your  name  as  evil,  for  the   Son  of  man's 

23  sake.     Rejoice  ye  in  that  dav,  and  leap  for  joy :  for,  behold,  your  reward  is  great  in 

24  heaven:  for  in  the  like  manner  did  their  fathers  unto  the  prophets.     But  woe  unto  you 

25  that  are  rich !  for  ye  have  received  your  consolation.     Woe  unto  you  that  are  ful. !  for 

26  ye  shall  hunger.      Woe  unto  you  that  laugh  now!  for  ye  shall  mourn  and  weep.     Woe 
r.nlo  you   [om.,  unto  you3],  when  all  men  shall  speak  well  of  you!  for  so  did  their 

27  fathers  to  the  false  prophets.     But  I  say  unto  you  which  hear,  Love  youi  enemies,  do 

28  good  to  them  which  hate  you,  Bless  them  that  curse  you,  and4  pray  for  them  which  de- 

29  spitefully  use  you.     And  [om.,  And]  unto  him  that  smiteth  thee  on  the  one  cheek  offer 
also  the  other;  and  him  that  taketh   away  thy  cloak  forbid  not  to  take  thy  coat  also, 

30  Give  to  every  mm  that  asketh  of  thee;  and  of  him  that  taketh  away  thy  goods  ask 
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31  them  not  again.     And  as  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  like 

32  wise.     For  if  ye  love  them  which  love  you,  wh.it  thank  have  ye?  lor  sinners  also  love 

33  those  that  love  them.     And  if  ye  do  good  to  them  which  do  good  to  you,  what  thank 

34  have  ye  ?  for  sinners  also  do  even  the  same.     And  if  ye  lend  to  them  of  whom  ye  hope 
to  receive,5  what  thank  have  ye?  for*  sinners  also  lend  to  sinners,  to  receive  as  much 

35  again.     But  love  ye  your  enemies,  and  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again . 
and  your  reward  shall  be  great,  and  ye  shall  be  the  children  [lit. :  son.*  of  the  Highest 

36  for  he  is  kind  unto  the  unthankful  and  to  the7  evil.     Be  ye  therefore"  merciful   [or 

37  compassionate],  as  your  Father  also   is  merciful.     9  Judge   not,  and   ye   shall  not  bt 
judged :  condemn  not,  and  ye  shall  not  be  condemned :  forgive,  and  ye  shall  be  for- 

38  given:  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you;  good  measure,  pressed  down,  and  shaken 
together,  and  running  over  [or,  heaped  up],10  shall  men  [they]  give  into  your  bosom. 
For  with  the  same  measure  that  ye  mete  withal  [measure  with]  it  shall  be  measured  to 

39  you  again.     And  he  spake  a  parable  unto  them;   Can  the  blind  lead  the  blind  [a  blind 

40  man  lead  a  blind  man]?  shall  [will]  they  not  both  fall  into  the  ditch?     The  disciple  is 
not  above  his  [the,  Y.  0."]  master :  but  every  one  that  is  perfect  shall  be  as  his  mas- 

41  ter  [when  completely  trained,  every  one  will  be  like  his  master].     And  why  beholdest 
thou  the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  perceivest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine 

42  own  eye  [but  the  beam  in  thine  own  eye  dost  not  perceive]  ?     Either12  how  canst  thou 
say  to  thy  brother,  Brother,  let  me  pull  out  the  mote  that  is  in  thine  eye,  when  thou 
thyself  beholdest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye  ?     Thou  hypocrite,  cast  out  first 
the  beam  out  of  thine  own  eye,  and  then  shalt  thou   see   clearly  to  pull  out  the  mote 

43  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye.     For  a  good  tree  bringeth  not  forth  corrupt  fruit;  neither 

44  [yet  again13]  doth  a  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  good  fruit.     For  every  tree  is  known  by 
his  own  fruit.     For  of  thorns  men  do  not  gather  figs,  nor  of  a  bramble  bush  gather  they 

45  grapes.     A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure  of  his  heart  bringeth  forth  that  which 
is  good ;  and  an  evil  man  out  of  the  evil  treasure  of  his  heart  [oin.,  treasure  of  his  heart, 
V.  O.u]  bringeth  forth  that  which  is  evil :  for  of  the  abundance  of  the  [his]  heart  his 

46  mouth  speaketii.     And  why  call  ye  me,  Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the   things  which  I 

47  say?     Whosoever  cometh  to  me,  and  heareth  my  sayings,  and  doeth  them,  I  will  shew 

48  you  to  whom  he  is  like :   He  is  like  a  man  which  built  a  house,  and  digged  deep  [build 
ing  a  house,  who  dug  deep],  and  laid  the  foundation  on  a  [the]  rock :  and  when  the 
[a]  flood  arose,  the  stream  beat  vehemently  upon  that  house,  and  could  not  shake  it ; 

49  for  it  was  founded  upon  a  rock  [because  that  it  was  well  built15].     But  he  that  heareth, 
and  doeth  not,  is  like  a  man  that  without  a  foundation  built  a  house  upon  the  earth ; 
against  which  the  stream  did  beat  vehemently,  and  immediately  it  fell  [in  a  heap,  oW- 
TTccrev]  ;  and  the  ruin  of  that  house  was  great. 

>  Vs.  18.— The  Rec.:  (tot  before  eflepan-evovTo  has  A.,  B.,  [Sin.,]  D.,  L.,  Q.,  and  33  other  Codd.  against  it.  The  inde 
pendent  sense  which  this  omission  gives  to  vs.  18  directs  the  attention  still  more  definitely  to  these  possessed,  as  a  special 
class  of  sick.  [This  omission  of  «<u  is  accepted  by  Laclimanii,  Meyer,  Tregolles,  and  Alford,  but  disapproved  by  Tischen- 
dorf. — 0.  C.  S.j 

[2  Vs.  19. — This  insertion  of  "lie"  before  healed,  appears  unnatural,  and  seems  to  proceed  from  an  unnecessary 
anxiety  to  emphasize  the  voluntariness  of  the  Saviour's  healings.— C.  C.  S.] 

3  Vs.  26.—  '\iilv  is  here,  as  before  ye\Zi-res,  vs.  25,  spurious.  [Om.,  vp.iv,  vs.  25,  B.,  Sin.,  K.,  L.,  S. ;  ins.,  A.,  D.,  E., 
10  other  uncials.  Om.,  vfilv,  vs.  26,  A.,  B.,  Sin.,  E.,  15  other  uncials ;  ins.,  C.,  D.,  A.— C.  C.  S.] 

«  Vs.  28.— The  [E.  V.]  has  "and  pray,  £c.:"  the  <cai  is  critically  untenable. 

•  Vs.  34. — The  reading  of  Tischcndorf,  Aa/3eu-,  appears  preferable  to  that  of  Lachmann,  <i.7roAa/3ai'.     [Sin.  has  \aBelv. 
— C.  C.  S.] 

•  Vs.  34. — The  Rec. :  KOI  yap  oi  ay..,  K.T.\.,  appears  to  be  taken  from  the  preceding  verse.    [Cod.  Sin.  omits  yap. — 
C.  C.  S.I 

[*  Vs.  35.— 'En-l  TOUS  oxapi'orov?  iea\  iroi'rjpovs,  "the  unthankful  and  evil."  One  class  designated  by  two  qualities; 
not  "the  unthankful  and  the  evil,"  two  classes.— C.  C.  S.] 

8  Vs.  30. — RKC.  :  yivtaGe  ovv  oiimpnores.  Ovv  appears  to  have  crept  in  quite  earlv  on  account  of  its  connecting  the 
sentences  more  exactly.  [Lachmann,  Tregelles,  and  Alford  omit  the  ovv,  supported  by  B.,  D.,  L.,  E.,  [Sin.] ;  Tischendorf 
and  Meyer  retain  it,  supported  by  A.,  B..,  X.  Meyer  remarks  :  "  How  easy  to  overlook  it  before  the  syllable  OI !  An  in 
ternal  ground  of  omission,  considering  tin;  congruousness  of  ovv  to  the  sentence,  is  hardly  to  be  assumed." — C.  C.  S.I 

»  Vs.  37.— At  the  beginning  of  vs.  37  icai  is  to  be  retained,  in  the  second  clause,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  expunged 
(against  Rec.).  [All  the  critics  auree  in  retaining  the  first  Kai,  opposed  only  by  D.  But  Tischendorf  and  Alford  retain  the 
tccond  (cai  also,  supported  by  B.,  L.,  S.,  X.,  Sin.— C.  C.  S.I 

1°  Vs.  38.— The  repeated  <cal— K<M  before  the  last  two  adjectives,  can  without  danger  to  the  purity  of  the  text  very  well 
bo  dispensed  with.  [Om.,  Sin.] 

11  Vs.  40. — Rec.:  SiSdo-KoAov  avrov.  [Aurou  approved  bv  Tischendorf,  om.  by  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  Alford,  Cod.  Sin. 
-C.  C.  S.] 

[1S  Vs.  42.— H  Tris,  K.T.A.  Rec.  approved  by  Lachmann,  bracketed  by  Tregelles.  Cod.  Sin.  gives  «•£?  «  Svv.,  K.T.A..— 
C.  C.  S.] 

i3  Vs.  43.— Tischendorf  has  rightly  received  into  the  Greek  text  the  word  n-aJUv,  which  was  bracketed  by  Lachmann. 
Weighty  authorities  support  it,  and  many  appear  to  have  omitted  it  only  because  it  is  not  also  found  in  the  similar  pas« 
sage,  Matt.  vii.  18.  [Ins.,  Cod.  Sin.] 

'«  Vs.  15  —We  read  with  Tfaohendorf :  6  jroKrjpbs  «V  TOV  vovtipov  Trpo^e'pei  TO  novypov.  What  more  the  Rec.  has  aw 
Dlconastic  supplements,  whose  genuineness  is  doubtful.  [Tischendorf  s  reading  is  confirmed  by  Cod.  Sin.— C.  C.  8.] 
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i»  Vs.  4?. — Rec. :  Tefle/ueAuoTo  yap  CTTI  TIJV  irtTpav.    Comp.  Matt,  vii.  25.    One  cannot  help  supposing  that  the  readin 
defended  by  Tischendorf:  Sid  TO  <caAcis  olKoSonelcrdcu.  O.VTTJV,  although  only  supported  by  a  few  manuscripts  (D.,  L. 
cursives),  was  the  original   one,  which,  however,  quite  early  was  supplanted  by  the  llec.,  from  a  hannonistio  strivin 
I  Tischendorf 's  reading  is  not  supported  by  D.,  but  by  B.,  L.,  2.,  and  Cod.  Sin.,  the  latter,  however,  having  oi*o< 
-C.  C.  S.] 


GENERAL  SURVEY. 

1.  As  to  the  question  whether  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  was  twice  delivered  by  the  Lord,  or  whether 
we  meet  in  Matthew,  chapters  v.— vii. ;  Luke  vi.  20 
-49,  with   the   same   discourse,  the  views   have  al 
ways  been   different.     We  feel   obliged  to   concur 
with  the  interpreters  who  maintain  the  identity  of 
the  discourse.     Its  commencement,  contents,  course 
of  thought,  and  conclusion,  certainly  agree  remark 
ably,  in  Matthew  and  Luke.     Each  is  followed  im 
mediately  by  the  healing  of  the  centurion  at  Caper 
naum,  and  although  the  one  mentions  a  mountain 
and  the  other  a  TOTTOS  TreSw!?,  yet  even  this  discrep 
ancy  can  be  reconciled.     [Robinson  and  Stanley  both 
describe  the  Tell  Hattun,  which  the  Latin,  though 
not  the  Greek  tradition,  connects  with  the  delivery 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  as  consisting  of  a  ridge, 
from  which  rise  two  horns  or  peaks,  known  as  the 
Horns   of  Hattun.     If  the   tradition   is   correct,  as 
Stanley  is  disposed  to  regard  it  (and  even  Robinson 
linds  nothing  contradictory  to  it  in  the  situation  of 
the  hill),  our  Lord  ascending  the  ridge  into  one  of 
the  peaks,  would  have  gone  up  "into  the  mountain," 
and   coming  down   afterwards,  for  greater  conven 
ience,  upon  the  ridge,  would  have  been  upon  a  T OTTOS 
TreSivdy,  without  having  left  the  mountain. — C.  C.  S.] 
If  Jesus  appears,  according  to  Matthew  (ch.  v.  1 )  to 
have  sat,  according  to  Luke  (eh.  vi.  17),  to  have 
stood,  yet  this  latter  may  be  regarded  as  having  been 
the  case,  some  moments  before  the  beginning  of  the 
discourse,  while  as  yet  the  sick  were  coming  to  Him, 
and  the  people  were  sitting  down  to  hear.      The 
Jewish  teachers  were  certainly  accustomed  to  impart 
their  instruction  sitting,  and  even  if  Matthew's  report 
were  unknown  to  us  we  should  have  to  supplement 
that  of  Luke  in  this  way  :  that  Jesus,  first  standing, 
soon  sat  down.     In  this  way  the  two  accounts  can 
be  brought  into  unison.     Many  single  proverbial  ex 
pressions  of  this  discourse  the  Saviour  may  often 
without  doubt  have  repeated,  but  that  He,  at  differ 
ent  periods  in  His  life,  should  have  made  use  of  the 
same  commencement  and   the  same   conclusion  of 
His  discourse  we  consider  as  on  internal  grounds 
improbable.     It  would  only  be   conceivable  if  we 
assume  with  Lange  that  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
as  given  hi  Luke,  immediately  followed  that  of  Mat 
thew,  and  that  the  former  was  an  esoteric  one,  de 
livered  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  before  the 
disciples — the  second  an  exoteric  one,  delivered  on 
the  same  day  on  a  less  elevated  part  of  the  mountain. 
See  the  more  detailed  developments  of  this  view  in  his 
LebenJesu,  ii.  pp.  568-570.   Nevertheless  even  in  this 
view  it  is  conceded  that  "  the  two  discourses  in  their 
fundamental  ideas  and  essential  substance  are  one 
discourse  and  two  different  redactions." 

2.  As  to  the  questions,  when,  where,  before  whom, 
and  for  what  purpose,  this  discourse  was  held,  we 
believe  that  we  find  the  most  exact  account  in  Luke 
(contra  Meyer).      Altogether  unfounded   is  the  as 
sumption  that  it  was  uttered  even  before  the  calling 
of  Matthew ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was,  as  i'ar  as  we 
know,  the  first  extended  discourse  which  Matthew, 
after  his  own  calling  and  after  the  setting  apart  of 
all  twelve  apostles,  heard.     From  this  very  fact  it 


is  explicable  that  he  assigns  it  a  place  so  early  in 
his  gospel,  although  it  at  once  strikes  the  eye  that 
Matthew  here  binds  himself  to  no  strict  chronologi 
cal  sequence ;  as  indeed  even  his  statement,  ch.  iv. 
23-25,  refers  not  obscurely  to  a  point  of  time  not  in 
the  beginning,  but  about  in  the  middle  of  the  public 
life  of  our  Lord.  Even  the  open  opposition  to  Phari- 
seeism  ar.d  the  not  obscure  declaration  of  the  Sa 
viour's  Messianic  dignity  in  this  discourse  appear  to 
intimate  a  later  point  of  time.  As  to  the  place,  see 
LANGE,  Mattheic,  p.  100.  Comp.  JOSEPIIUS,  J)e  Sell. 
Jud.  iii.  108.  Among  the  hearers  we  have  to  dis 
tinguish  the  nearer  circle  of  his  juadijTai,  including 
the  just-called  apostles  and  the  wider  circle  of  the 
people,  who  also  listened  to  it,  and  left  the  Mount 
in  holy  rapture.  Matt.  vii.  28  ;  Luke  vii.  1.  From 
the  substance  of  every  utterance  in  it,  it  is  perfectly 
easy  to  conclude  to  which  part  of  this  numerous  au 
dience  it  was  especially  directed,  and  as  respects  the 
purpose  of  the  whole  discourse :  "  Jesus  must  un 
doubtedly,  after  He  had  gradually  gained  so  great  a 
following  and  attracted  so  much  attention,  and  aftei 
He  had  by  parables  intensely  excited  the  expecta 
tion  of  His  hearers,  have  certainly  at  last  been 
obliged  for  once  frankly  to  declare  what  He  meant 
All  His  working  hitherto  took  the  form  of  means,— 
the  end  had  not  yet  been  manifested.  The  sick  He 
had  healed,  the  dead  He  had  raised,  of  a  £u<riAeia 
rov  Qeof',  which  He  had  come  to  found,  He  had 
spoken  in  enigmatical  images.  The  people  had 
opened  their  ears ;  all,  more  clearly  or  more  obscure 
ly,  more  purely  or  more  impurely,  had  surrendered 
themselves  to  the  hope  that  Jesus  was  the  promised 
Messiah.  They  followed  after  Him  ;  they  were  wil- 
I  ling  to  take  part  in  His  kingdom  :  should  He  there 
fore  now  any  longer  keep  silence  ?  must  He  not  give 
to  this  wavering,  perplexed  mass  definite  form : 
Such  and  such  is  the  nature  of  my  kingdom  ;  this  is 
its  form,  this  the  true  disposition  for  it ;  these  are 
my  requirements  '!  "  (Ebrard.) 

3.  The  praise  of  the  greatest  originality  and  ex 
actness  in  the  report  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
we   do  not  give  to   Luke   (Schneckenburger,   Ols- 
hausen,  B.  Bauer,  and  others),  but  to  Matthew.     We 
believe  that  the  more  systematic  arrangement  of  the 
thoughts  in  Matthew  does  not  proceed  from  him,  but 
from  the  Saviour  Himself.  The  view  of  Sepp  (II.  p.  26 1 ), 
that  Matthew  as  well  as  Luke  does  not  properly  com 
municate  anything  here  but  "  the  complex  whole  and 
sententious  summary  of  all  the  didactic  deliverances, 
as  it  were  the  themes  of  the  sermons  which  our  Lord, 
during  His  whole  Messianic  activity,  delivered,"  is 
too  arbitrary  to  receive  any  particular  critical  notice. 
He  has   no   other  ground   than    "  the   explications 
which   the  godly   Catharine   Emerich   von   Diilmen 
gave  "  in  her  visions,  an  authority  which  the  Protest 
ant  can  hardly  acknowledge. 

4.  The  question  why  Luke  communicates  the  Ser 
mon  on  the  Mount  in  a  much  less  regular  and  perfect 
manner  than  Matthew,  may  be  differently  answered. 
It  may  be  that  Luke  only  found  this  short  extract 
in  his  written  authorities  (Ebrard),  or  that  oral  tra 
dition  preserved  this  instruction  of  the  Saviour  in 
more  than  one  form  (Meyer  a.  o.)     In  no  case  must 
we  overlook  the  fact  that  Luke  has  indeed  proposed 
as  his  end  exactness  in  his  accounts,  but  not  complete- 
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ness,  and  might  pass  over  much,  e.  g.,  of  the  con 
troversy  against  Phariseeism,  Matt.  v.  20-48,  which 
for  his  friend  Tlieophilus  was  unnecessary  and  per 
haps  not  even  intelligible.  Other  portions  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  he  communicates  in  another 
connection,  and  it  is  therefore  very  possible  that  the 
Saviour  delivered  them  more  than  once.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  has  even  in  his  shorter  redaction 
some  additional  sayings  of  the  Saviour,  which  per 
haps  Matthew  communicates  in  a  more  correct  con 
nection.  (Accordingly  Stier  himself,  in  reference  to 
Luke  vi.  45  compared  with  Matthew  xiii.  52,  is 
obliged  to  acknowledge  "  that  Luke  has  made  a 
mistake."  Reden  Jesu,  i.  p.  302.)  By  no  means  is 
the  opinion  well  grounded  (Bauer,  Schwegler)  that 
the  redaction  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  Luke 
bears  a  thoroughly  Ebionitic  character.  See  below 
in  the  exegetical  remarks. 

5.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  comes  in  Luke  also  into  sufficiently  clear  re 
lief.  Even  1.  considered  in  and  of  itself,  the  sub 
stance  as  well  as  the  form  is  incomparably  beautiful. 
It  is  perhaps  possible,  in  respect  to  some  particular 
sayings  which  are  here  found,  to  adduce  parallels 
from  Rabbinical,  nay,  from  heathen  authors,  but  the 
whole  is  inimitable,  and  the  spirit  which  streams 
through  all  its  parts  and  joins  them  all  together  is 
completely  unattainable.  2.  In  its  historic  connec 
tion,  without  being  an  actual  consecratory  or  inau 
gural  discourse  of  the  Twelve,  it  is  nevertheless  in 
the  highest  degree  adapted  for  the  frame  of  mind 
and  need  of  the  moment.  It  was  intended,  more 
than  had  hitherto  been  the  case,  to  draw  the  atten 
tion  of  a  numerous  throng  to  His  person  and  His 
work,  and  by  the  very  reason  of  its  great  difference 
from  the  mode  of  teaching  of  the  Pharisees  and 
Scribes,  it  called  forth  of  itself  an  impression  all  the 
deeper.  If  we  consider  it  3.  finally  as  well  in  rela 
tion  to  the  Old  Testament  as  to  the  chief  substance 
of  the  Gospel  in  its  strict  sense,  it  soon  becomes 
clear  to  us  that  the  requirements  here  uttered  are  at 


the  same  time  the  expression  of  the  eternal  spirit  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  from  which  even  the  Saviour  could 
not  absolve.  And  lastly,  if  we  give  ear  to  the  Bcati 
tudes,  the  distinction  in  principle  between  La  w  and 
Gospel  comes  at  once  unmistakably  to  light.  Thf 
doctrine  of  faith  and  grace  is  here,  it  is  true,  not  an 
nounced  in  many  words,  and  so  far  there  is  truth 
in  the  pregnant  expression  of  Hase  :  "  The  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  not  the  completion  but  the  one  side 
of  Christianity."  On  the  other  side,  it  must  however 
be  remarked,  that  silence  as  to  that  which  the  people 
from  their  position  could  not  yet  bear,  is  by  no 
means  a  contradiction  of  it ;  that  the  doctrine  of  sin 
and  its  wretchedness  is  here  manifestly  presupposed ; 
that  even  in  Luke  there  is  no  want  of  intimation  as 
to  the  Saviour's  person  (vss.  22,  40-46),  and  that 
therefore  R.  Stier  is  not  without  reason  in  saying 
(RcdenJesu,  i.  p.  312) :  "  Oh,  ye  rationalists,  who  are 
so  willing  to  hear  the  ethics  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  hear,  hear,  I  pray  you,  also  its  dogmatics  ! " 
— The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  Magna  Charta  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  at  the  same  time  places 
before  the  eyes  of  all  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  the 
unchangeable  principles  by  which  the  new  life  of 
faith  must  be  guided.  It  is  a  practical  commentary 
on  the  word  of  the  Baptist,  Matt.  iii.  8.  Whoever 
finds  difficulty  in  the  ethical  requirements  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  has  an  unhealthy,  and  who 
ever  will  hear  of  no  truth  of  salvation  which  is  not 
contained  in  the  words  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
has  a  superficial,  a  one-sided  Christianity. 

6.  Since  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  Luke  is,  in 
respect  to  form,  inferior  to  that  of  Matthew,  it  is 
not  possible  to  give  so  organic  a  disposition  of  it? 
contents  as  was  the  case  in  the  notes  on  Matthew ; 
but  if  any  one  is  disposed,  in  order  to  make  the 
general  survey,  at  least  to  attempt  a  division,  we  may 
distinguish 

I.  The  Salutation  of  Love  (vss.  17-26). 
II.  The  Requirement  of  Love  (vss.  27-38). 
III.  The  Importunity  of  Love  (vss.  39-49). 


FIRST  SECTION  :    Salutation  of  Love. 
(Vss.  17-26.) 


EXEQETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vs.  17.  And  He  came  down  with  them.— We 
have  therefore  to  conceive  the  Saviour  as  surrounded 
by  a  threefold  circle  of  hearers  ;  the  first  indicated 
by  /UST'  O.VTUV  (the  recently  chosen  Twelve),  the  sec 
ond  described  as  an  ox^os  A«*dTjT«i/,  and  this  latter 
again  closed  around  by  -nAfjdos  TTO\V  rov  AooD,  who 
come  partly  even  from  beyond  the  boundaries. 
Comp.  Matt.  iv.  23-25. 

Vs.  1 9.  For  there  went  virtue  out  of  Him. — 
Comp.  Luke  v.  17  ;  viii.  46.  As  therefore  the  choice 
of  apostles  is  preceded  by  silence  and  prayer,  so  is 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  immediately  preceded  by 
miraculous  works.  Here  in  fullest  significance  is 
the  sublimcst  symbolism  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
whose  fundamental  laws  He  will  forthwith  reveal  to 
the  world.  The  might  of  deed  must  support  the 
might  of  the  word.  So  is  the  faith  of  the  just-chosen 
ones  strengthened  and  the  people  prepared  for  hear 
ing. 

Vs.  20.  And  He  lifted  up  His  eyes — It  be- 
.ongs  to  the  peculiarities  of  Luke  that  he  in  some 


passages  gives  us  to  feel  the  eloquence  of  the  look 
of  Jesus  even  when  this  is  not  indicated  by  others. 
See  here  and  in  ch.  xxii.  61. 

Blessed  are  ye  poor. — "This  is  indeed  an  ad 
mirably  sweet  friendly  beginning  of  His  doctrine  and 
preaching.  For  He  docs  not  proceed  like  Moses  or  a 
law-teacher  with  command,  threatening,  and  terri 
fying,  but  in  the  friendliest  possible  way,  with  pure, 
enticing,  alluring,  and  amiable  promises"  (Luther). 
The  question  whether  the  most  original  and  exact 
form  of  the  Beatitudes  is  to  be  found  in  Matthew  or 
Luke  appears  to  us  to  admit  an  answer  in  favor  of 
the  former.  This  gives  us  the  right  even  at  this 
point  to  call  to  our  help  as  a  legitimate  subnidhtm 
interpretation'^  the  T&  -irvfii/^an  of  Matthew.  That 
the  Saviour  means  no  other  than  the  spiritually  poor 
is  quite  as  plain  as  that  those  at  this  day  were  com 
monly  found  among  the  poor  in  worldly  respects; 
comp.  James  ii.  5.  Luke  is  here  as  far  as  in  chs. 
xii.  or  xvi.  from  the  thought  of  conceding  to  ex 
ternal  poverty,  considered  in  and  of  itself,  even  the 
least  advantage.  With  the  confessedly  universal  and 
Pauline  character  of  his  Gospel  such  an  Ebionitic 
tendency  is  incompatible.  Comp.  moreover  LAM.S 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  LUKE. 


»n  the  passage,  and  upon  the  inner  connection  of  the 
different  Macarisms,  KIENLEN  In  the  Studien  und 
Kritiken,  ii.,  1848. 

Vs.  21.  Ye  that  hunger  now — ye  that  weep 
now. — According  to  what  is  said  above,  only  spir 
itual  hunger  and  trouble  for  sin  and  the  suffering 
arising  from  the  same  can  be  understood.  As  only 
such  come  with  eager  longing  to  the  kingdom  of 
God,  so  could  God's  kingdom  and  truth  only  come 
to  these.  In  answering  the  question  how  satisfaction 
and  comfort  should  fall  to  their  lot,  w'e  have  not  only 
to  bear  in  mind  the  word  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
which  was  perfectly  to  satisfy  their  spiritual  necessi 
ties,  but  especially  also  the  new  spiritual  life,  which 
was  to  be  bestowed  upon  them  in  communion  with 
the  King  Himself. 

Vs.  22.  Blessed  .  .  .  when  men  shall 
hate  you. — Comp.  Matt.  v.  11,  12.  A  noticeable 
climax  is  found  in  the  description  of  this  hatred  in 
Luke,  first,  as  the  foundation  of  all  that  follows, 
oraf  ma"f)ffia(Tiv,  then  the  severing  of  the  thus  hated 
from  general  and  special  intercourse  (orav  cuptapi- 
auxriv),  and  moreover,  alongside  of  this  negative 
persecution,  also  the  more  positive  and  more  mali 
cious  (KO.\  oceiSiV.oiTij'),  finally,  the  formal  excom 
munication  from  the  synagogue  (KO.\  t Kf$d\uaiv) ; 
comp.  John  ix.  34  ;  xvi.  2. — And  all  this  is  not 
purely  personal  injuriousness,  but  is  an  opposition  in 
principle  against  the  principle  of  faith  represented 
by  them  :  "  and  cast  out  your  name  as  evil ;  "  to  be 
understood  of  the  name  which  they  bore  as  Jesus' 
disciples.  What,  however,  alone  can  make  such  a 
suffering  the  ground  of  a  beatitude  is  the  adjoined  : 
"for  the  Son  of  MaiCs  sake."  Not  every  ignominy, 
only  the  ignominy  of  Christ  gives  the  ground  for  joy 
and  renown.  Comp.  Acts  v.  41  ;  Heb.  xi.  26. 

Vs.  23.  Rejoice  ye. — Comp.  Acts  xvi.  25  ;  Ro 
mans  v.  3  ;  viii.  35-39.  "  Great  is  your  reward  in 
heaven.  Deus  est  debitor  noster,  non  ex  conffruo, 
sed  ex  promisso."  (Augustine.)  At  the  same  time 
an  indirect  intimation  that  they  for  their  approved 
faithfulness  must  not  expect  too  great  a  reward  on 
earth.  It  is  especially  noticeable  how  the  Saviour 
at  once  places  His  scarcely-called  apostles  in  one 
rank  with  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in 
the  demand  that  they  should  be  ready  for  His  name's 
sake  to  suffer  shame,  shows  the  sublimest  self-con 
sciousness.  Such  intimations  must  also,  above  all, 
not  be  overlooked  by  those  who  are  paying  atten 
tion  to  the  Christology  of  the  Synoptical  gospels. 
As  to  the  rest,  it  scarcely  needs  pointing  out  how 
completely  the  idea  that  they  were  to  suffer  in  such 
society,  surrounded  by  such  a  vtcpoi  /j.apTvpt,u>t  was 
adapted  to  strengthen  the  courage  and  the  spiritual 
might  of  the  witnesses  of  the  Lord. 

Vs.  24.  But  woe  unto  you. — The  force  and  ap 
plication  of  these  four  ouai,  which  are  only  found  in 
Luke,  is,  after  what  has  been  said,  self-evident.  Had 
the  Saviour  been  able  to  find  among  the  rich  also 
the  spiritually  poor,  He  would  not  the  less  have  pro 
nounced  them  blessed.  The  rich  Chuza  with  his 
wife  (ch.  viii.  2,  3),  or  the  family  of  Bethany  (ch. 
x.  38-42),  had  surely  never  for  an  instant  drawn  this 
oiiai  upon  themselves.  But  if  even  a  Nicodemus  ven 
tured  only  in  the  night  to  come  to  Jesus,  if  the  rich 
young  man  went  away  sad,  and  if  there  were  innume 
rable  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  declaration  Matt.  xix. 
23,  24,  no  wonder  that  here  there  proceeded  forth  a 
terrific  Woe  over  the  rich,  who  for  the  greater  part  were 
self-satisfied  and  proud  characters ;  sumptuous  livers 
who  suffered  a  pious  Lazarus  to  pine  away  at  their 


gate,  unrighteous  ones  who  stinted  the  wages  of  thi 
poor  (Luke  xvi.  20;  James  v.  4).  These  threaten, 
ings  also  are,  therefore,  directed  against  a  moral 
degeneracy,  which  however  at  that  time  was  a  chief 
sin  of  the  rich  and  powerful.  A  poor  man  who 
merely  on  account  of  his  neediuess  should  have  made 
claim  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  must  have  been  pridt 
itself,  have  been  no  truly  hungry  soul,  but  one  spirit' 
ually  full,  who  should  be  left  empty.  Comp.  Luke  i. 
53 ;  Rev.  iii.  17,  and  from  the  Old  Testament,  Is.  Ixv 
13,  14 ;  Hosca  ii.  9.  —  Ye  have  received  you* 
consolation.  —  "  As  something  perishable  "  (De 
Wette) ;  comp.  Matt.  vi.  2  ;  Luke  xvi.  25.— The  ret- 
ribution  which  here  is  first  described  only  as  a  com 
ing  short  of  the  expected  consolation  is  in  the  two 
following  threatening^,  Trfivdaf-rf,  trtvQ^otrt  KO.I  «Aat5- 
o-ere,  represented  as  a  direct  feeling  of  hunger,  pain, 
and  sadness. 

Vs.  26.  Woe,  when  all  men  shall  speak 
well  of  you. — Is  this  Woe  like  the  first  three  ad 
dressed  to  unbelievers  (Meyer),  or  to  the  disciples, 
in  opposition  to  the  Beatitudes  of  vss.  22,  23  V  (De 
Wette,  Kuinoel,  and  most.)  Without  doubt  the  for 
mer  is  demanded  by  symmetry.  Those  who  accept 
the  praise  of  the  hostile  world  are  compared  by  the 
Saviour  with  the  \l/(vSovpo^rtrai ;  but  disciples  who 
could  so  far  forget  themselves  as  to  take  any  special 
pains  to  secure  the  praise  of  all  men,  would  be  prop 
erty  no  longer  disciples.  The  Saviour  first  begins 
again  in  vs.  27  to  address  Himself  directly  to  the 
circle  most  nearly  surrounding  Him.  It  is,  however, 
of  course,  self-evident  that  the  rule  here  expressed  by 
the  Lord  can  be  easily  applied  to  His  first  disciples  and 
to  all  further  witnesses  of  His  name. 

As  to  the  rest,  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground 
respecting  the  four  Woes  in  Luke  "  to  assign  them 
to  the  later  formation  of  the  later  tradition  "  (Mey 
er),  in  other  words,  to  deny  that  the  Saviour  Himself 
uttered  this  fourfold  judgment.  If  one  is  not  dis 
posed  to  assume  that  He  delivered  it  immediately 
after  the  seven  Beatitudes  of  Matthew,  there  is  yet 
nothing  against  the  supposition  that  the  Saviour  first 
uttered  this  Woe  on  another  occasion,  and  that  Luk' 
has  (very  fittingly)  taken  it  up  into  his  abridged  re 
daction.  Respecting  all  the  Beatitudes,  comp.  tht> 
admirable  homily  of  HEKDEK  in  his  complete  works. 


DOCTRINAL  AKD  ETHICAL. 

1.  There  are  moments  in  the  public  life  of  th< 
Lord  in  which,  if  possible,  even  more  than  at  others, 
He  does  everything  to  prepare  the  coming  and  found 
ing  of  His  kingdom  in  Israel.  To  such  culminating 
points  of  the  light  of  His  glory  belongs  also  that  te 
which  we  have  now  drawn  near.  The  calling  of  the 
twelve  apostles  is  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  u 
decisive  step  towards  His  goal.  A  rich  fulness  of 
miracles  shown  forth  urges  at  the  same  time  tho 
enthusiasm  every  moment  higher.  An  incomparable 
sermon  exalts  and  intensifies  this  impression.  Ever, 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  it 
is  already  shown  into  how  wide  a  circle  the  report 
of  His  words  and  deeds  had  gone  out,  and  certainly 
this  circle  now  enlarges  itself  to  a  yet  more  signiti 
cant  extent.  Within  a  few  hours  there  is  concen 
trated  thus  a  work  of  love  which  at  another  tirni 
might  have  been  divided  through  several  days.  It  i 
the  hour  of  the  preparation  for  a  great  dccisioi 
That  Israel  did  not  know  and  use  such  a  Kai/'t>»  T^ 
t7rj<TK07n;s  increases  its  shame  and  guilt. 


CHAP.  VI.  17-26. 
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2.  There  exists  an  inward  connection  between  the 
choice  of  apostles  and  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
Now  when  the  heralds  of  the  King  arc  appointed,  the 
Magna  Charta  of  the   kingdom  of  heaven   is  pro 
claimed.     All  which  the  recently  called  hear  is,  on 
the  one  hand,  adapted  to  inflame  the  holy  fire  on 
their  altar,  on  the  other  hand,  fitted  to  extinguish  the 
file  that  is  fed  by  the  stubble  of  earthly  expectations. 

3.  The  Beatitudes  present  to  us,  even  in  the  im 
perfect  form  given  in  Luke,  a  clear  mirror  of  the  king 
dom  of  heaven.     The  first  and  the  last  of  the  Beati 
tudes  preserved  in  the  evangelical  history  (Luke  i.  43  ; 
John  xx.  29)  agree  in  this,  that  they  promise  salvation 
to  those  who  believe  even  without  seeing.     Between 
these  two  Beatitudes  stand  those  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  in  the  midst.     They  reveal  to  us  the  glory 
of  the  King  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  as  the  Christ  us 
Consolalor    of    suffering    and    sorrowing    mankind 
(an  admirable  work  of  art  representing  this  by  Ary 
Seheffer);  comp.  ch.  iv.  18,  19.     They  give  us  to  see 
the  final  purpose  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  in  the 
highest  degree  adapted  to  satisfy  the  deepest  spirit 
ual  interests  of  man.     They  present  before  us  the 
image  of  the  citizen  of  heaven,  as  well  as  the  charac 
ter  that  is  peculiar  to  him,  and  the  destiny  that  stands 
before  him.     The  highest  blessings  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  perfect  satisfaction,  joy,  and  consolation, 
do  they  make  known  to  all  that  desire  salvation ;  yea 
even  into  the  future  of  this  kingdom  of  God  there  is 
granted  us  here  as  in  a  prophetic  sketch  a  glance. 
Thus  does  already  the  beginning  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  deserve  to  be  called  a  short  summary  of 
the  whole  preaching  of  the  gospel,  as  indeed  the 
words  in  Nazareth's  synagogue,  Luke  iv.  18,  19,  al 
ready  were. 

4.  The  four  "  Woes,"  which  in  Luke  follow  the 
Macarisms,  are  as  little   unworthy  of  the   Saviour 
as  the  fact  that  in  the  Old  Covenant  over  against 
mount  Gerizim  there  stood  mount  Ebal,  and   that 
in   the    Gospel  of    Matthew  (ch.   xxiii.)  the   eight 
"  woes "  uttered  by  the  Saviour  stand  over  against 
the  eight  Beatitudes  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
He  might  have  reiterated  here  what  Moses  at  the 
end  of  his  last  address  testified,  Deut.  xxx.  18,  19. 
In  this  respect  there  exists  a  noticeable  agreement 
between  the  beginning   and   the  conclusion  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  in  Luke  also  ends  with 
a  proclamation  of  a  blessing  and  a  curse  in  a  para 
bolic  form.     This  blessing  and  this  woe  might  even 
be  named  a  typical  symbol  of  that  which  in  sublim 
es  t  wise  shall  hereafter  repeat  itself;  comp.  Matt. 
xxv.  34-40.      It  is  the  audible   resonance   of  the 
~inx  and  of  the  Tp"i2  of  the  prophets  (coinp.  Jcr. 
xvii.  5-8),  with  the  distinction  that  here  in  true  evan 
gelical  wise  the  juo/capioj  precedes  the  ouai. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  King  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  for  the  first 
time  in  the  circle  of  His  future  ambassadors. — Christ 
the  Physician  of  body  and  soul. — The  might  of  deed 
:i;id  word. — The  Saviour's  gracious  look  upon  weal; 
yet  sincere  disciples. — The  Beatitudes  of  the  New 
Testament :  1.  In  their  sweetness,  2.  in  their  holy 
earnestness. — Blessing  and  cursing,  life  and  death. — 
The  common  character  of  the  Macarisms  as :  1.  Enig 
matical  utterances,  2.  utterances  of  truth,  3.  utter- 
auc<«  of  comfort  and  life. — The  Mount  of  Beatitudes 
and  the  Mount  of  the  Law-giving  :  1.  How  they  stand 
over  against  one  another ;  2.  how  they  condition  one 


another. — The  first  beatitude  on  earth,  the  last  in 
heaven,  Rev.  xxii.  14. — What  is  foolish  before  the 
world  that  hath  God  chosen,  1  Cor.  i.  26-31. — Tht 
beatitude  and  description :  1 .  Of  the  character ;  2.  ol 
the  salvation  of  the  heavenly  citizen:  1.  a.  poor,  b> 
hungry,  c.  weeping,  d.  hated  by  men ;  2.  a.  riches,  b. 
full  contentment,  c.  joy,  d.  reward  of  a  prophet. — 
The  identity  in  the  reception  of  the  prophets  of  th 
Old  and  the  apostles  of  the  New  Covenant  in  the 
unbelieving  world :  1.  The  exactness,  2.  the  ground,  3. 
the  significance  of  this  identity  for  all  succeeding  cen 
turies. — The  King  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  1.  The 
Friend  of  the  poor,  2.  the  Bread  of  the  hungry,  3.  tho 
Joy  of  the  sorrowing,  4.  the  Judge  of  the  oppressed. 
— Even  under  the  day  of  grace  a  Woe. — Self-right 
eousness  and  unrighteousness  the  two  hindrances  to 
entering  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — The  distinction 
between  reality  and  semblance  among  those  called  to 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  1.  The  unfortunate  not  sel 
dom  least  to  be  commiserated,  2.  those  worthy  of 
envy  not  seldom  furthest  removed  from  the  salvation 
of  the  Lord. — The  kingdom  of  heaven  :  1.  The  riches 
of  the  poor,  2.  of  all  poor,  3.  of  the  poor  alone. — It  is 
blessed,  1.  To  need  consolation,  2.  to  receive  consola 
tion,  3.  to  enjoy  consolation. — The  alternation  of  joj 
and  pain  in  the  life  of  the  disciple  of  the  Lord :  1. 
Joy  of  the  world  must  become  sorrow  for  sin,  2. 
sorrow  for  sin  must  become  joy  in  Christ — 1.  No 
disciple  of  Christ  without  hatred  of  the  world ;  2. 
no  hatred  of  the  world  without  rich  compensation  ; 

3.  no  compensation  without  steadfast  faithfulness. — 
The  great  reward  in  heaven :     1.  To  whom  it  was 
once   given   and    why ;    for  whom   it  is  even  now 
prepared   and   how.  —  How  the   self-righteous  man 
stands  in  respect  to  Christ  and  how  Christ  stands  in 
respect  to  the  self-righteous. — The  hungering  of  the 
already  satisfied  ;    1 .  a  painful,  2.  a  self-caused,  3. 
an   unending   hungering. — Universal   praise  of   the 
world  a  stigma  for  the  Saviour's  disciples,  since  it 
brings  them  into  the  suspicion,  1.  of  unfaithfulness, 
2.  of  characterlessness,    3.   of  the  lust  of  pleasing. 
— False  prophets  can  ever  reckon,  upon  loud  applause. 

STAHKK  : — Jesus  has  an  entirely  different  office 
from  Moses. — Love  of  riches  and  love  of  God  can  never 
agree  together  in  one  heart. — Rich  enough,  whoever 
has  the  kingdom  of  God. — QCESNEL  : — Tears  belong 
to  time,  but  true  joy  to  eternity. — Whoever  finds  it 
irksome  to  bear  the  cross  of  Christ  understands  not 
its  worth. — OSIANDER  :  Godless  rich  men  have  their 
heaven  on  earth,  and  after  this  life  hell  is  made  ready 
for  them. — For  a  good  Christian  name  we  must  cer 
tainly  strive,  bat  not  against  our  consciences  speak 
to  please  every  one.  Galatians  i.  10. — Many  a  one 
might  come  to  repentance  if  flattery  did  not,  so  to 
speak,  bar  the  door  against  conversion.  Jeremiah 
xxiii.  15-22. 

ST.  MARTIN  (Thomme  de  desir,  1790): — Voidez- 
vous  que  votre  esprit  soit  dans  lajoye  ?  faites  qnc  volrc 
time  smt  dans  la  tristesse.  [Would  you  have  your 
spirit  joyful?  Contrive  that  your  soul  may  be  in 
heaviness.] — KERN: — Heaviness  and  highness,  sad 
ness  and  gladness  of  true  Christians. 

Entirely  original  treatment  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  (according  to  Matthew)  by  Dr.  C.  Harms,  in 
twenty-one  sermons,  Kiel,  1841.  Examples  :  The 
first  Beatitude:  1.  It  opens  the  door  of  the  king 
dom  of  heaven  that  we  may  look  in,  2.  bids  us  stand 
still  to  inquire  :  Are  we  therein  ?  3.  It  is  the  call  ut 
the  door  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  enter  in,  and 

4.  a  word  of  encouragement  to  those  entered  in,  that 
they  may  also  remain  therein. — The  second  :    1.  th< 
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THE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO   LUKE. 


Who,   2.  the  When,  and  3.  the  How.— The  third  :    after  it,  and  3.  of  the  promise  which  is  giver  to  tlu'i 
We  discourse  1.  of  righteousness,  2.  of  the  longing  |  longing. 


SECOND  SECTION  :     TJie  Requirement  of  Love. 
(Vss.  27-38.) 


EXEGETICAL  A3TD  CRITICAL. 

Vs.  27.  But  I  say  unto  you  which  hear. — An 
tithesis  to  the  foregoing,  vs.  26.  Meyer  very 
happily:  "  Yet  although  1  utter  against  those  these 
Woes,  yet  I  enjoin  on  you  not  hatred  but  love 
towards  your  enemies.  It  is  therefore  no  accidental 
antithesis"  (Kostlin).  As  the  Saviour  in  vs.  20 
had  shown  what  treatment  Christians  have  to  ex 
pect  of  their  enemies,  He  unfolds,  vss.  27-38,  what 
return  they  must  give  to  this  treatment.  Comp. 
Matt.  v.  38-48  ;  vii.  12.  Here  is  connected  in  thctic 
form  what  was  given  by  Matthew  antithetically,  over 
against  the  ipfti&i]  TO?J  it.pxa.iois. 

"A  7  a  TT  a  r  e ,  K.T.  A.— The  doctrine  of  love  to  enemies 
is  here  communicated  in  the  most  complete  the  four 
fold  form,  while  in  Matt.  v.  44  the  second  and  the  third 
member  appear  to  be  spurious.  (See  Tischendorf. ) — 
Respecting  the  subject  itself  comp.  LANGE,  Matthew, 
p.  117.  Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  love  to 
enemies  is  in  a  certain  sense  required  even  by  Jewish 
and  heathen  moralists,  it  must  yet  be  remembered 
that  the  thought  of  requiting  acts  of  enmity  with  de 
vout  intercession  could  only  arise  in  the  heart  of  Him 
who  has  Himself  prayed  for  the  evil  doers.  Such 
sayings  of  the  Saviour,  particularly,  may  well  have 
elicited  from  even  a  godly  man,  on  reading  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  exclamation:  "Either 
this  is  not  true,  or  we  are  no  Christians." 

Vs.  23.  And  unto  him  that  smiteth  thee  on 
the  one  cheek. — The  sense  and  application  of  this 
and  similar  precepts  will  occasion  no  difficulties,  if 
we  only  bear  in  mind  the  simple  rule  :  "  The  ethical 
commandments  of  Christ,  or  His  explanations  of  the 
Old  Testament,  must  themselves  in  turn  be  explained 
in  the  spirit  of  Christ."  (TIIOLUCK,  Bergpredigt,  p. 
163.)  Let  us  in  this  matter  consider  well,  first, 
that  in  proportion  as  civil  life  is  more  and  more 
guided  and  sanctified  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  it 
must  continually  be  and  become  less  and  less  pos 
sible  that  any  one  should  unrighteously  smite  us,  or 
take  away  our  mantle,  or  force  us  to  accompany  him 
a  mile.  Secondly,  that  the  Saviour  did  not  here  in 
tend  to  project  a  definite  rule  of  behavior,  but  to  in 
culcate  certain  essential  principles,  as  Augustine  very 
justly  remarks  on  the  passage:  " Ista prcecepta  mac/i-s 
ad  prccparationem  cordis,  qucs  intus  est,  pertinere, 
qua/n  ad  opux,  quod  in  apcrto  fit,  ut  teneatur  in  secre- 
to  animi  patientia  et  bcncvolentia,  in  manifesto  autein 
id  fiat,  quod  its  videtur  prodcsse,  quibus  bene  velle  de- 
bemm."  Respecting  the  views  of  the  ancient  Chris 
tians  as  to  the  allowableness  or  inadmissibleness  of 
military  service,  we  find  important  statements  in 
NKANDER'S  Denkwiirdigkciten.  If  we  remember, 
finally,  the  time  of  closely  impending  persecutions  in 
v'jich  this  precept  was  given,  and  the  conflict  in 
which  a  literal  following  of  vss.  29,  30,  would  bring 
us  with  the  unchangeable  and  chief  principle  of  vs. 
31,  the  way  is  then  as  it  were  of  itself  prepared  for 
a  right  explanation  of  this  precept.  We  do  not  even 
need  to  form  the  supposition  that  "  the  sentence : 
'From  him  that  taketh  thy  goods  ask  them  not  again,' 
«  hardly  original  with  Luke,  since  it  unnecessarily 


exaggerates  the  endurance  "  (Ewald),  for  it  requires 
nothing  more  than  what  had  immediately  preceded. 
Better  is  Bengal's  remark :  "  Nimis  hie  cumuls.Jct 
sunt  ingenii  humani  exccpliones." 

Vs.  31.  And  as  ye  would. — Here  connected 
still  more  closely  with  the  duty  of  love  to  enemies, 
in  Matt.  vii.  12  more  generally  stated.  Justly  Theo- 
phylact:  vouov  t^vruv  ev  Tu.li  KapSiais  r^vv  yfypau.- 
ufvov.  The  Saviour  gives  a  touch-stone  into  the 
hands  of  His  disciples,  by  which  they  might  prove 
themselves  as  to  whether  their  demeanor  towards 
neighbors  and  enemies  was  in  agreement  with  their 
duties.  His  utterance  contains  no  principle,  but  a 
touch-stone  of  morality,  since  it  only  refers  to  an 
outer  form  of  action.  Neither  is  it  new  (comp.  Jesus 
Sirach  xxx.  15,  and  the  passages  cited  by  Tholuck,  p. 
483  sey.),  and  might  even  be  misused  by  egoism  and 
perversely  interpreted  by  scoffers,  except  as  it  is  un 
derstood  and  applied  with  the  whole  spirit  of  Chris 
tianity.  Where  it  is  so  used  we  shall  discover  in 
it  a  plain,  simple,  universally  applicable  precept  of 
the  practical  wisdom  of  life,  fully  fitted  for  the 
purpose  for  which  the  Saviour  has  given  it.  Only 
let  a  special  emphasis  be  laid  upon  the  n-adoS?.  Very 
happily  Lange  :  "  Not  what  people  desire  of  us,  but 
according  to  all  that  we  desire  of  them,  agreeably 
to  that  should  we  do  to  them."  We  subjoin  that 
here  the  standard  is  not  intrusted  to  the  hands  of 
every  natural  man,  but  to  those  of  the  disciples  of 
Christ. 

Vs.  32.  What  thanks. — "  Quails  vobis  gratia,  ut 
qui  uberius  quidam,  mercede  aignum,  prcesti'eris." 
Bengel.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  understood  that  we 
ire  not  here  to  think  of  human,  but  of  Divine  recom 
pense.  Comp.  Matt.  v.  46,  47. 

For  sinners  also. — Here  and  vss.  33,  34,  each 
time  a.uapr o> Ao i ,  in  Matthew  TeAiyou  xa.1  tdvucoi 
(see  TISCIIENDORF  on  Matthew  v.  47).  In  Luke,  from 
his  position  of  liberality  towards  the  Gentiles,  it  is  not 
the  ethnic  but  the  ethic  antithesis  which  comes  most 
into  prominence  ;  but  the  meaning  remains  the  same. 
The  Saviour  will  raise  His  disciples  above  the  posi 
tion  of  the  ordinary  morality  of  the  natural  man. 
Comp.  the  beautiful  essay  of  A.VINET  in  his  Nonveaux 
discours  sur  quclqucs  si/jets  religieux,  entitled,  Uextra' 
ordinaire,  pp.  146-184. 

Vs.  34.  And  if  ye  lend. — Lending  in  the  hope 
of  receiving  again  is  human ;  but  without  this  hope 
it  becomes  Christian.  And  yet,  how  many  found 
their  right  to  the  Christian's  name  almost  on  nothing 
else  than  on  services  of  love  so  carefully  measured 
and  egoistic  that  every  heathen  or  Jew  equals  them 
therein,  perhaps  even  excels  them. 

Vs.  3o.  Hoping  for  nothing  again.— It  is  plain 
that  the  Saviour  here  only  forbids  the  expectation  of » 
human  recompense,  inasmuch  as  He  has  already  con 
firmed  the  hope  of  heavenly  reward,  vs.  23,  and  im 
mediately  animates  this  again  with  the  words  :  And 
your  reward  shall  be  great.  The  ditto-rent  ex 
planation  of  Meyer:  "nihil  desperantes,"  is,  without 
doubt,  philologically  admissible ;  yet  it  appears  to  us 
to  be  less  favored  by  the  connection. 

Ye  shall  be  the  children  of  the  Highest.— 
We  find  no  reason  to  restrict  the  enjoyment  of  this 
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dignity  (with  Meyer)  to  the  future  life.  The  Pauline 
doctrine  of  the  vioOeaia  even  in  the  earthly  life  of 
believers,  appears  to  us,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have 
its  ground  in  such  sayings  of  Jesus.  If  the  ethical 
relationship  with  God  manifests  itself  even  here,  why 
should  its  reward  be  incapable  of  being  enjoyed  until 
the  next  life  ? 

Vs.  36.  Be  ye  therefore  merciful. — In  Matthew, 
TcAeiot,  here,  oiKripnovft ;  explicative:  (for  only  in 
His  moral  attributes  can  God  be  an  ideal  to  be  im 
itated,  and  of  this  His  love  is  the  centre).  Even 
without  the  spurious  obv  the  nexus  idearum  is  of  it 
self  evident. 

Vs.  37.  And  judge  not.— Comp.  Matt.  vii.  1. 
Kpivtiv  is  not  the  same  as  xaraKpivsiv  (Olshauscn),  or 
here  there  would  be  a  tautology  with  the  immediate 
sequel :  M*?  KaraSiKa^erf,  K.T.\.  ;  but  what  is  here 
understood  by  judging,  is  the  considering  of  the 
faults  of  our  neighbor  with  a  look  only  sharpened 
by  mistrust,  and  not  tempered  by  love  and  self-know 
ledge.  It  is  the  not  "judging  of  a  righteous  judg 
ment,"  John  vii.  24.  Undoubtedly,  to  the  spiritual 
man,  who  judges  all  things  (ai/oicpiVei,  1  Cor.  ii.  15), 
the  right  to  judge,  in  and  of  itself,  cannot  be  forbid 
den  ;  yet  it  is  only  granted  by  the  Lord  when  one  has 
previously  cast  a  look  of  searching  examination  upon 
himself.  "  Luke  conceives  as  a  consequence  what 
Matthew  designates  as  that  to  be  avoided."  (De 
Wette.)  Forgive,  &c.  —  A  practical  commentary 
on  this  saying  see  in  Matt,  xviii.  23—35. 

Vs.  38.  Good  measure,  pressed  down 
and  shaken  together,  and  heaped  up. — The 
distinction  of  Bongel :  in  aribus,  mollibus,  liquidis, 
appears  to  be  more  ingenious  than  true.  At  least  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  all  the  epithets  here  used  cun 
be  used  of  a  measure  for  dry  substances.  The  climax 
brings  into  relief  in  a  vivid  manner  the  riches  of  the 
Divine  retribution.  Since  now  the  Saviour  does  not 
at  all  say  whom  He  uses  for  the  impartation  of  such 
a  recompense  to  His  disciples,  it  is  not  at  all  neces 
sary  to  restrict  the  matter  exclusively  to  the  future 
life,  and  to  understand  it  of  the  angels  (Meyer).  Even 
in  this  life  His  disciples  might  at  least  now  and  then 
expect  a  superabundant  recompense  of  their  labor 
of  love.— With  the  same  measure.— Very  well 
Theophylact:  nf  avrf,  ov  jj.iv  ToaovTw. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  high  value  of  the  ethical  precepts  here  given 
will  not  become  fully  evident  unless  we  consider  how 
the  Saviour  Himself  fulfilled  them  His  life  long  in 
the  most  perfect  manner;  so  that  they  contain  not 
only  the  expression  of  His  will,  but  also  the  living 
image  of  His  own  heart  and  life.    By  the  comparison 
with  the  Saviour's  own  conduct,  moreover,  will  the 
arbitrary  application  of  the  rules  here  given  be  best 
avoided.     Comp.  for  instance  John  xviii.  21,  22. 

2.  In  the  fulfilling,  moreover,  of  the  precepts  here 
given,  vss.  29,  30,  the  main  requirement  of  the  gospel, 
love  to  God  before  all,  and  to  our  neighbor  as  our 
selves,  still  remains  at  once  principle  and  corrective. 
It  is  self-evident  that  an  unthinking  obedience  to  the 
letter  would  often  bring  with  it  dishonor  to   God, 
and  would  strengthen  our  neighbor  in  his  injustice. 
Or    should   we   have   to    give    a   supplicant   every 
thing,  for  instance  even  a  dagger  or  poison  to  the 
madman  who  '.'.Kvssaiitly  begs  for  them?     Just  as 
well  might  then  the  old  Carpocratians  derive  from 
thie  passage  the  doctrine  that  a  woman  is  obliged  to 


follow  the  voice  of  temptation  to  forbidden  lusts 
But  then  the  Saviour  himself  sinned  against  His  owe 
precept,  when  He  permitted  the  Canaanitish  womai 
first  to  entreat  fruitlessly  for  help,  and  forbade  on« 
healed  by  Him  to  accompany  Him,  although  entreated 
by  him  to  permit  it.  The  understanding,  enlightened 
by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  the  moral  'Sense,  guided 
by  a  tender  conscience,  must  and  can,  in  particular 
cases,  decide  whether  love  itself  does  not  command 
to  act  directly  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  precept, 
in  order  to  act  agreeably  to  its  spirit. 

3.  The  peculiar  Christian  command  of  love  to  en 
emies  must,  on  the  one  hand,  not  be  exaggerated,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  thrown  aside.    The  former  is  done 
when  the  fact  is  overlooked  that  even  heathen  phi 
losophers  have  given  the  most  striking  hints  in  thia 
respect;   see  Tholuck  on  the  passage.      The  other 
takes  place  when  it  is  forgotten  that  the  ground,  im 
pulse,  form,  measure,  and  ideal  of  this  love,  in  the 
Christian  sphere,  are  something  entirely  different  from 
what  they  are  in  the  extra-Christian  sphere. 

4.  This  whole  pericopc  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
is  important  for  the  answer  of  the  question,  how  far 
the  Saviour  required  an  entirely  pure  love  (Amour 
pur  in  tire  sense  of  P'enelon),  or  whether  He  has  en 
couraged  a  respect  to  the  reward  promised  to  obedi 
ence.     That  He  would  never  command  a  desire  of 
reward,  as  the  essential  principle,  hardly  needs  to  be 
suggested  ;  and  quite  as  little,  that  genuine  Christian 
effort  does  not  seek  its  reward  without,  but  within, 
itself.     On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  see  that  He 
adds  the  incitement  of  the  love  of  reward  as  a  coun 
terpoise  to  so  many  things  that  might  be  able  to  de 
press  zeal  and  obedience.     The  question,  Matt.  xix. 
27,  although  placed  upon  a  legal  position,  is  not  of 
itself  anti-Christian. 

5.  The  exalted  excellence  of  the  Christian  ethics 
comes  convincingly  into  view  when  we  compare  its 
highest  requirement,  Likeness  to  God  in  love,  with 
what  heathen  philosophers  have  given  as  the  highest 
precept. 


HOMILETICAL  AXD  PRACTICAL. 

Love  to  enemies:  1.  A  human  virtue,  2.  a  Chris 
tian  virtue,  3.  a  Divine  virtue. — Love  to  enemies :  1. 
A  severe  conflict,  2.  its  noble  trial,  3.  its  glorious 
crown. — The  vengeance  of  love :  1.  Its  fervor,  2.  its 
loveliness. — The  invincible  might  of  voluntary  de- 
fencelessness. — Better  suffer  wrong  than  do  wrong. — 
The  relation  ol  Christian  love  of  our  neighbor  to  be 
fitting  self-love- — The  ordinary  in  the  life  of  man,  the 
extraordinary  in  the  life  of  a  Christian. — Whoever, 
in  a  Christian  sphere,  only  does  what  is  common,  has 
no  extraordinary  reward  to  expect. — The  love  of  sin 
ners  to  each  other,  and  of  nominal  Christians,  com 
pared  with  one  another:  1.  Often  the  former  is  even 
greater ;  2.  often  both  are  like ;  3.  the  latter  must 
always  rise  above  the  former.  —  The  Christian  a 
follower  of  God  as  a  dear  child,  Ephes.  v.  1.— What 
God  is,  Christ's  disciples  must  become. — Regard  to 
reward  in  the  Christian  sphere :  1.  How  far  is  it  per 
mitted,  2.  how  far  not  permitted. — Compared  with  the 
goodness  of  God,  all  are  unthankful  and  evil. — Com 
passion  that  which  is  divinest  in  God  and  in  man.— 
The  judicial  function,  as  exercised  by  pride  and  by 
love. — Even  the  righteous  receive  reward  here  below. 
— The  disciple  of  the  Saviour  before  a  threefold  judg 
ment,  before  that:  1.  Of  his  conscience,  2.  of  his 
neighbor,  3.  of  the  Lord.  Comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  4. — God'r 
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righteousness  keeps  measure,  but  God's  love  is  im 
measurably  rich.  "  It  gives  for  a  penny  more  than 
ten  thousand  pounds,  for  a  peck  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  bushels,  for  a  little  drop  of  comfort  to  my 
neighbor  whole  streams  of  refreshments ;  for  a  little 
tear,  shed  from  love  to  Jesus,  a  whole  sea  of  blessed 
ness  ;  for  brief  temporal  suffering  an  everlasting 
and  far  more  exceeding  weight  of  glory."  Brast- 
berger. 

STARKE  : — Be  ashamed,  ye  scoffers,  that  pretend 
that  the  gospel  teaches  nothing  concerning  friendship : 
He  who  commands  to  love  our  enemies,  presupposes 
that  true  friends  are  much  more  to  be  loved. — HE- 
DINGKR  : — In  all  wrong  suffered  we  must  leave  room 
for  the  wrath  of  God,  Horn.  xii.  19. — A  Christian  heart 
is  easily  entreated,  and  willingly  assumes  the  neces 
sities  of  the  saints. —  NOVA  BIBL.  TUB.  : — Better  is 
it  to  lose  land  and  goods,  and  to  let  all  go,  than  to 
suffer  harm  to  the  soul.  Matt.  xvi.  2G. — To  love  en 
emies  and  do  them  good,  is  the  Christian's  art  and 
test. — OSIANDER  : — An  honest  man  seeks  his  own,  but 
a  Christian  Jesus  Christ's. — A  bought  or  bartered 
love  is  no  love  of  God  that  has  reward. — CRAMER  : — 
Children  of  God  have  their  Father's  temper,  and  do 
not  let  themselves  be  rebuffed  by  the  unthankfulness 
of  man  from  doing  them  good. — Nulla  re  sic  colitur 
Deux,  ut  misericordia,  Gregor.  Naziauz. — MAJUS  : — It 
is  a  desperate  blindness,  rather  to  rush  upon  Divine 
vengeance,  than  to  show  kindness  and  meekness  to 
wards  our  own  brother. — HEDINGER  : — Be  not  angry 
if  thou  gcttest  back  again  just  the  coin  which  thou 
hast  given  out. — Why  do  others  trouble  thee  ?  Look 
to  thyself !  Gal.  vi.  1. — It  ought  not  to  go  hard  with 
love  to  give  that  which  Divine  truth  promises  to  give 
back.  Prov.  six.  17.— The  Christian  loses  by  liberal 


ity  nothing,  but  gains  very  much.  2  Cor.  viii.  10 
Acts  xx.  35. — To  be  parsimonious  and  niggardly  if 
not  the  right  way  to  become  rich,  but  to  be  benefi 
cent  and  free-handed  is  the  way. — The  jus  talionis 
is  with  the  righteousness  of  God  fully  in  accord,  and 
never  fails.  Therefore  be  warned,  whosoever  thon 
art.  Judg.  i.  7 ;  1  Kings  xxi.  19-24.  Comp.  1  Kinga 
xxii.  38,  39. 

UBBER  :— The  Christian  eye  for  human  f  tults  :  I. 
Strict  against  itself,  2.  gentle  'towards  its  neighbor.— 
AHLFEU>  on  vs.  36  :— 1.  The  source  from  which  com. 
passion  springs ;  2.  the  fields  on  which  it  brings  forth 
its  fruit ;  3.  the  hindrances  with  which  it  wrestles.— 
UHLE: — How  we  are  wont  to  demean  ourselves:  1. 
Towards  our  neighbor's  faults ;  2.  in  the  case  of  suf 
fering  wrong  from  him ;  3.  in  the  case  of  his  neces 
sity  being  made  known  to  us. — RAUTKNBERG  : — The 
Divine  compassion :  1.  The  type,  2.  the  ground,  3. 
the  reward  of  our  compassion. — BURKE: — The  lovo 
of  compassion:  1.  Who  gives  it?  2.  How  is  it  exer 
cised  ?  3.  Who  rewards  it  ? — SCHMALTZ  : — Without 
self-conquest  no  true  love. — ALT  : — Who  can  con 
strain  his  enemies  to  esteem  ? — STIER  : — Concerning 
the  evil  habit  of  judging  others. — VAN  OOSTERZEE: — 
What  do  ye  more  than  others  ?  The  Christian  called 
to  distinguish  himself.  This  a  requirement :  1.  Whose 
scope  is  extensive ;  2.  the  urging  of  which  is  legiti 
mate:  3.  the  remembering  is  needful.  On  1.  The 
Saviour  demands  that  His  disciples  should  be  more 
upright,  more  disinterested,  more  steadfast  in  good 
than  others.  On  2.  The  Christian  must  distinguish 
himself  above  others ;  he  can  do  it,  and,  as  history 
shows,  he  does  it  in  fact.  On  3.  By  this  re 
membrance,  Humility,  Faith,  Heavenly  longing,  ia 
awakened. 


THIRD  SECTION  :  The  Importunity  of  Love. 
(Vss.  39^9.) 


EXEGETICAL  AJS'D  CKITICAL. 

Vs.  39.  And  He  spake. — From  transitions  of 
this  sort  we  see  how  loose  the  thread  is  which  con 
nects  the  different  elements  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  in  Luke.  Respecting  the  understanding  of 
the  irctf}apo\i),  see  Langc,  on  Matthew  13,  and  below 
on  ch.  viii.  The  here  cited  parabolic  saying  ap 
pears  according  to  the  more  exact  report  of  Matthew, 
ch.  x.  24 ;  xv.  14,  to  have  been  spoken  on  another 
occasion,  and  not  to  belong  to  the  original  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  although  in  and  of  itself  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Saviour  frequently  used  such  gnome- 
like  dicta. 

Can  the  blind. — If  one  is  inclined  to  insist  upon 
some  connection  between  the  four  parables  here 
following  and  what  precedes,  it  would  be  best  to 
settle  it  as  follows  :  "  The  disciples  might,  after  these 
words  of  the  Lord,  think  in  their  hearts :  It  is  not 
easy  to  be  a  Christian !  They  were  called  to  show 
to  the  world  by  their  preaching  and  by  their  walk 
the  way  which  the  Lord  showed  them:  therefore 
this  above  ah1  was  needful,  that  they  themselves 
ehould  allow  the  light  to  penetrate  themselves,  and 
should  establish  themselves  upon  the  right  and  only 
ground.  To  this  now  does  the  Lord  admonish 
them."  (Besser.) 

Tv(t>\6s.— Whoever  himself  is  blind  for  the  light 
of  truth  cannot  possibly  serve  another  as  leader,  but 


draws  him  with  him  into  destruction  which  reaches 
its  fearful  culmination  in  Gehenna.  This  was  plainly 
manifest  by  the  example  of  the  Pharisees,  comp. 
Matthew  xv.  14,  from  which  the  disciples  could  see 
what  leaders  they  should  not  be.  Although  all  men 
by  nature  are  spiritually  blind,  the  judgment  here 
pronounced  is  perfectly  righteous,  since  the  blindness 
of  the  leaders  of  the  blind  to  the  light  of  the  Lord  is 
a  self-caused  one. 

Vs.  40.  OIIK  ftrTiv  yua&lTTjs. — If  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  in  Luke  consists  in  part  of  a  collection 
of  different  sayings  of  the  Saviour  apart  from  their 
original  historical  connection,  it  is  then  indeed  super 
fluous  to  inquire  after  the  connection  of  the  preced 
ing  saying  with  this.  Yet  vs.  40  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  naturalness  and  justness  of  the  judg 
ment  pronounced  in  vs.  39.  In  this  way,  namely . 
only  if  a  disciple  surpassed  his  master  could  he 
hope  to  be  preserved  from  the  ditch  into  which  he 
sees  his  blind  leader  fall.  Since,  however,  the  dis 
ciple  does  not  commonly  surpass  the  master,  he  has 
also  the  same  danger  to  fear.  As  a  rule  every  one 
is  constituted  like  his  master. — We  must  not  over 
look  the  fact  that  here  at  the  same  time  an  indirect 
intimation  is  given  to  the  Twelve  to  fashion  them 
selves  hi  all  things  alter  the  character  of  their  new 
Master. 

Vs.  41.  And  why  beholdest  thou. — Comp. 
Matt.  vii.  3.  Not  merely  "a  climax  upon  the 
preceding"  (Gerlach),  but  a  pointing  out  of  the  waj 
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X)  lie  kept  from  the  character  and  fate  of  the  blind 
.eader  of  the  blind.  Self-knowledge  and  amend 
ment  is  required  of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  before 
they  judge  the  failings  of  others  and  offer  themselves 
to  them  as  leaders. 

Kaf)</)09. — "That  He  may  warn  us  the  more  dili 
gently  He  finds  a  palpable  comparison  and  paints  it 
before  our  eyes, — gives  such  a  sentence  as  this,  that 
every  one  who  judges  his  neighbor  has  a  great  beam 
in  his  eye,  while  he  who  is  judged  has  only  a  little 
splinter,  so  that  he  is  ten  times  more  worthy  of 
judgment  and  condemnation  even  in  this,  that  he 
condemns  others."  (Luther.)  As  to  the  rest,  moral 
defects,  as  well  as  those  of  knowledge,  appear  to  be 
spoken  of  here,  such  as  the  Saviour  relatively  likens 
to  a  little  splinter.  The  SOKOS  can  then  be  nothing 
else  than  just  that  foolish  imagination  of  a  greater 
excellence  compared  with  our  faulty  brother  :  there 
fore  the  man  with  the  5o«dy  is  immediately  called 
vvoKpiTo.  because  he  demeans  himself  as  if  free  of 
faults. 

Aia.0\ftyfts . — The  composite,  perhaps  chosen 
("  inteni 'a  acie  xpectabis."  Meyer)  in  order  to  place  in 
a  strong  light  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  the  work, 
in  which  the  greatest  carefulness  is  necessary.  How 
surely  every  one  has  first  to  look  to  himself  appears 
particularly  from  the  following  parable. 

Vs.  43.  Ou  yap. — First  of  all  this  parabolic  say 
ing  is  connected  with  what  immediately  precedes, 
"If  thou  dost  not  see  the  beam  in  thine  own  eye 
thou  wouldst  be  like  the  corrupt  tree,  which  cannot 
possibly  bring  forth  good  fruit."  So  Bengel :  qui  sua 
trabe  laborans  a'ienam  festucam  petit  est  simills  arbori 
malce  bonnm  fructum  affedanti.  Yet,  since  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  hastening  to  its  end,  we  may 
at  the  same  time  refer  this  word  back  to  all  the  pre 
ceding  requirements,  the  fulfilment  of  which  is  spe 
cially  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  heart. 

A  good  tree. — Comp.  Matt.  vii.  15-20,  and 
Lange  on  the  passage.  The  fruits  can  here  be  noth 
ing  else  than  works.  That  the  Saviour  is  here  par 
ticularly  thinking  of  misleading  spirits  in  the  Chris 
tian  Church  we  do  not  believe,  although  we  willingly 
concede  that  His  saying  may  also  be  applied  to  these : 
as  the  sign  of  such  it  is  not  the  walk,  but  the  doctrine, 
that  is  given.  In  a  striking  way  did  the  mislcaders 
Of  the  people  who  shortly  after  His  appearance  stirred 
up  the  unhappy  Jews  show  the  truth  of  this  His 
utterance.  They  knew  how  with  brilliant  promises 
to  allure  great  throngs  to  their  side,  but  their  beha 
vior  was  so  entirely  in  conflict  with  the  essential 
principles  of  religion  and  of  the  state,  that  by  this 
alone  they  could  not  but  forfeit  all  confidence.  The 
credulous  multitude  who  gave  credence  to  their 
words  learned  too  late  what  evil  fruits  these  trees  of 
abundant  promise  brought  forth. 

Vs.  45.  The  good  man. — Comp.  Matt.  xii.  35. 
'robably  no  part  of  the  original  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  but  communicated  out  of  its  historical  con 
nection  by  Luke.  The  Saviour  regards  no  man  as 
naturally  good  in  the  Pelagian  sense  of  the  word,  but 
speaks  of  the  sinner  who  has  become  good  through 
grace.  Both  the  good  and  the  evil  man  He  sets 
forth  as  they  commonly  reveal  themselves  outwardly, 
without  however  denying  that  even  the  good  has  his 
weak  and  the  evil  man  his  better  side.  The  heart  of 
the  one  and  of  the  other  is  the  magazine  (dTjo-aujo'j), 
out  of  which  perpetually  proceeds  what  therein  was 
in  no  small  measure  hidden. — For  out  of  the  abun 
dance,  comp.  Ps.  xxxvi.  2. 

Vs.  46.  And  why  call  ye  Me. — This  same  dic 


tum  is  communicated  in  a  complete  form,  Matt,  vii 
"2 1 ,  with  reference  to  the  Pharisaic  pretended  holiness 
Yet  it  is  also  applicable  to  the  disciples  of  the  Lord 
so  far  as  in  their  disposition  remnants  of  the  old 
leaven  are  still  found.  It  is  only  possible  for  tha 
greatest  misunderstanding,  the  most  perverted  ap 
prehension  of  the  oil  ira?  6  Ae'-y.  in  Matthew  to  find 
here  a  ground  for  declaring  the  external  confession 
of  the  Saviour  to  be  wholly  indifferent.  (Kant.) 
Comp.  Matt.  x.  32,  33.  In  the  connection  in  which 
Luke  reports  this  saying  of  the  Saviour,  it  consti 
tutes  of  itself  the  transition  to  the  concluding  parable, 
which  he  has  in  common  with  Matthew.  Before  any 
one  comprehends  the  requirements  of  the  woit'ti/  in 
an  anti-evangelical  sense,  let  him  consider  what  the 
Saviour  himself  demands  as  the  essence  of  the 
tpyov  -roii  d«of<,  John  vi.  29. 

Vs.  47.  n«s  A  (px6/j.(vof,  K.T.\. — A  com 
mencement  of  the  concluding  parable  peculiar  to  Luke, 
in  a  more  lively  form  than  in  Matthew.  The  whola 
conclusion  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  showa 
sharply,  from  word  to  word,  a  striking  climax. 
Very  vivid  is  the  representation  of  the  man  who  not 
only  begins  to  build  but  also  incessantly  digs  deeper 
(t&dbvix),  and  does  not  rest  before  he  reaches  the 
firm  rock  (tirl  TIJV  -nirpav).  That  this  is  done  in 
Palestine  even  now  by  solid  builders  is  stated  by 
ROBINSON,  Biblical  Researches,  vol.  iii.  The  rock 
can  here  hardly  be  primarily  the  person  of  Christ, 
as  in  1  Cor.  x.  4,  but  is  primarily  the  word,  wherein 
however  He  Himself  is.  Who  builds  thereupon  the 
house  of  his  hope  builds  secure;  whoever  out  of 
Him  seeks  firmness  and  security  proceeds  towards 
certain  destruction.  The  work  of  both  builders 
becomes  plain  by  the  test.  Comp.  1  Cor.  iii.  11-15. 

Vs.  48.  A  'flood.— De  Wette:  "an  inunda 
tion."  Comp.  Job  xl.  23,  LXX. — Symbol  of  all  possi 
ble  tests  which  the  edifice  of  faith  and  hope  can 
have  to  undergo  in  hours  of  doubt,  of  temptation, 
and  of  danger  of  death.  Then  is  true  for  the  disci 
ple  of  the  Lord  the  word — Proverbs  xii.  7.  The 
antithesis  is  so  much  the  more  striking  as  He  does 
not  here  oppose  the  morally  good  to  the  morally  bad, 
but  simply  the  careful  to  the  heedless. 

For  it  was  well  built. — "  For  it  was  founded 
upon  a  rock." — The  steadfastness  of  the  building 
does  not  lie  in  what  is  built,  but  in  the  foundation  on 
which  it  is  built. — Comp.  Ezekiel  xiii.  11. 

Vs.  40.  Without  a  foundation. — «' -n\  r^v  ^fiov, 
Matthew.  All  that  is  not  irerpa  remains  au/nos,  even 
if  it  were  outwardly  like  a  rock. — The  breach,  in 
Matthew  the  fall,  the  one  is  consequence  of  the 
other.  In  both  redactions  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
ends  as  it  were  in  a  storm  of  wind,  earthquake,  and 
fire,  1  Kings  xix.  11,  12.  The  supposition  that  a 
rising  tempest  or  rain  hastened  the  end  of  the  dis 
course  and  placed  on  the  lips  of  the  Saviour  this 
last  word  is  ingeniose  mnyin  quam  vcre.  Now  and 
then  without  doubt  the  Saviour  has  found  occasion 
from  the  nature  surrounding  Him  to  the  choice  of 
His  figurative  language,  e.  a.,  John  iii.  8  ;  xv.  5. 
But  did  He  also  in  Matt.  xv.  14,  or  in  John  xvl  21  T 
— Credat  Judccus  Apella. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  four  parables  with  which  the  Sermon  on  th« 
Mount  in  Luke  concludes  contain  the  most  admirable 
proofs  of  the  Saviour's  wisdom  as  a  Teacher.  Thej 
were  all  taken  from  daily  life,  and  also  from  histori- 
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cally  given  circumstances.  One  had  not  far  to  go  to 
seek  blind  leaders  of  the  blind,  or  to  see  beautifully 
appearing  trees  with  evil  fruit.  So  far  as  such  mani 
festations  continually  repeat  themselves  in  the  church 
of  the  Lor  j,  an  eternal  significance  may  be  ascribed  to 
them.  The  example  of  the  Saviour  moreover  shows 
plainly  how  far  those  are  from  the  ideal  of  Christian 
eloquence  who  condemn  a  great  richness  of  noble 
imagery.  Here  there  is  no  abstract  development  of 
ideas,  but  all  alike  pictorial  and  intuitive.  The  pre 
sentation  of  the  subjects  becomes  plain  in  that  these 
are  made  visible  in  persons  acting  very  variously. 
Alternately  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  deepest  love,  and 
that  of  the  earnestness  which  menaces  with  judg 
ment.  The  discourse  unfolds  itself  regularly ;  is  as 
rich  in  surprises  as  in  gradual  climax,  and  ends  with 
an  utterance  which  must  leave  the  deepest  impression 
in  the  conscience.  " Non  opus  eat,  omncs  homilias 
desinere  in  usum  paracleticum"  remarks  Bengel, 
with  great  truth,  on  Matt.  vii.  29.  Alter  the  reading 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  we  repeat  the  declara 
tion,  John  vii.  4(3. 

2.  Without  the  word  fi.eTa.voia.  being  mentioned, 
the  last  part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  also  contains 
a  most  obvious  intimation  of  the  indispensable  neces 
sity  of  the  new  birth.      The  blind  who  leads  the 
blind  into  destruction ;  the  hypocrite  who  overlooks 
his  own  faults  compared  with  those  of  his  brother ; 
the  corrupt  tree  which  in  its  present  condition  can 
not  possibly  bring  forth  good  fruit ;    the  fool  who 
builds  his  house  upon  the  sand — all  give  us  to  re 
cognize  in  various  forms  the  image  of  the  natural 
man  in  his  delusion  and  pride,  in  his  ruinous  fall 
and  destruction.     In  vain  is  it  to  will  to  do  good 
so  long  as  one  has  not  become  good,  and  good  can 
no  one  make  himself  without  Christ.     Cornp.  Jere 
miah  xiii.  23.     Thus  does  the  Lord  repeat  here  in  a 
practical  popular  form  essentially  the  same  thoughts 
which  He  in  John  iii.  has  expressed  before  Nicode- 
mus.     On  the  other  hand  He  states  the  one  infalli 
ble  sign   of  the  genuineness  of  the  great   change 
which  takes  place  in  the  heart  of  His  true  disciples : 
the  joyful  doing  of  His  will. 

3.  When  we  observe  how  the  Saviour  in  this  part 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  also  insists  especially 
upon  an  active  Christianity,  it  is  almost  incompre 
hensible   how,  in  the  course  of  the  centuries,   and 
even  to-day,  so  much  Antinomism  could  show  itself 
in  the  Church.     For,  according  to  His  intimations 
also,  His  disciple  can  and  will  be  blessed  alone  eV 
T?)  iro.Tjcrei  uurov.    Comp.  James  i.  25.   Never  can  the 
vindicator  of  a  lax  and  shallow  morality  appeal  to 
His  words  so  long  as  He  has  not  rent  the  Sermon 
on  the   Mount  out   of  the   Gospel.     Yet,   alas,  to 
many  an  antinomistic  theory  is  the  profound  saying 
of  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  applicable:  irpu£i$  eVi/Stum 
bttepiat. 

4.  If  we  apply  the  saying :  "  Out  of  the  abun 
dance  of  the   heart   the   mouth  speaketh,"  to   the 
Saviour  Himself,  how  deep  a  look  do  we  then  obtain 
through  the  clear  current  of  His  preaching  on  the 
Mount  into  the  golden  recesses  of  his  Divinely  human 
heart !     The  less  He  says  unequivocally  in  the  Ser 
mon  on  the  Mount,  who  He  is,  the  more  clearly 
does  it  show  itself. 

6.  Not  unjustly  has  the  conclusion  been  drawn 
from  this  part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  take  note  of  others  than  of  ourselves ; 
how  much  more  convenient  to  show  a  brother  the  way 
than  to  walk  therein  ourselves ;  how  great  the  danger 
of  ourselves  being  found  reprobates  while  we  work  for 


the  salvation  of  others.  Comp.  1  Cor.  ix.  27.  Perhaps 
it  was  similar  considerations  which  in  the  end  of  the 
last  century  gave  occasion  to  the  singular  question, 
"  Whether  it  is  a  miracle  when  a  clergyman  is 
saved?  "  (Bretschncider,  f  1792.) 

6.  The  concluding  parable  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  unites  in  itself  allegory  and  prophecy  in  the 
most  beautiful  manner.  In  three  verses  there  is  here 
compressed  the  primeval,  and  yet  ever  fresh,  history 
of  all  that  which  has  been  built,  is  building,  and  until 
the  end  of  all  days  shall  be  built  ;  on  the  one  hand 
without,  on  the  other  hand  in  and  upon,  the  word  and 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  The.uryaATj  TTTUVIS  of  the  house 
built  upon  the  sand,  was,  among  other  instances, 
heard  at  the  fall  of  unbelieving  Judaism,  as  well  as  at 
that  of  all  unbelieving  philosophical  systems  which 
have  overlived  themselves,  and  at  that  of  every  state, 
of  every  church  which  is  not  built  upon  the  only 
true  foundation  ;  and  all  this  will  repeat  itself  in  con 
tinually  greater  measure,  the  nearer  the  last  crisis  of 
the  future  approaches,  until  the  word  is  wholly  ful 
filled:  1  Johnii.  17. 


HOMILETICAL  AXD  PRACTICAL. 

He  who  allures  to  love,  threatens  also  with  the 
terrors  of  judgment.  —  The  blind  and  his  leader:  1. 
The  way  of  both  ;  2.  the  fate  of  both,  a.  mournful, 
l>.  inevitable.  —  The  disciple  must  be  as  his  master, 
1  John  ii.  6.  —  Whoever  will  be  to  others  not  a  mis 
chief,  but  a  blessing,  must  begin  to  know  himself 
aright.  —  Unloving  judgment  a  fruit  of  blindness  in 
the  judge.  —  Humility  before  God  leads  to  love  to 
wards  man.  —  A  serviceable  hand  not  seldom  coupled 
with  a  loveless  heart.  —  A  brother's  name  and  a 
brother's  service  without  true  brother's  love,  an  abom 
ination  before  God.  —  Only  the  absolutely  Holy  One 
is  able  and  entitled  to  judge  completely.  —  A  hypocrit 
ical  judge  of  his  brother  a  corrupt  tree  in  the  garden  of 
God.  —  The  connection  between  tree  and  fruit:  1.  In 
the  realm  of  nature  ;  2.  in  the  realm  of  grace.  —  Chris 
tian  diagnosis.  —  What  is  to  be  expected  of  men  whose 
hearts  are  like  thorns  and  brambles.  —  The  heart  a 
treasure-chamber  for  very  different  treasures.  —  A  full 
heart  and  a  closed  mouth  agree  ill  together.  —  The 
Christian  cannot  be  silent  concerning  Jesus.  Acts  iv. 
20.  —  First  to  become,  than  to  be,  last  to  do.  —  The 
spiritual  vintage:  1.  Here  on  earth;  2.  in  the  future. 

—  A  fourfold  relation  to  the  Lord  ;  there  are  men  who 

1.  Neither  say  Lord  !  Lord  !  nor  do  His  will;  2.  say, 
indeed,  Lord  !  Lord  !  but  without  doing  His  will  ;  3. 
do  His  will,  indeed,  but  without  saying  Lord  !  Lord  ! 
(upright  but  anxious  souls)  ;  4.  as  well  do  His  will, 
as  also  say  Lord  !  Lord  !    The  last,  the  concurrence 
of  deed  with  word,  is  in  every  respect  the  best.  —  Nom 
inal  Christianity:  1.  In  its  guise  of  great  promise: 

2.  in  its  wretched  reality.  —  The  different  builders: 
1.  One  plan  of  building,  but  two  manner  of  founda 
tions  ;  2.  one  crucial  test,  but  two  manner  of  results. 

—  How  the  genuineness  of  faith  is  tested  :  1.  In  the 
tempest  of  doubt  ;  2.  in  the  tempest  of  affliction  ;  3. 
in  the  tempest  of  death.  —  The  magnificent  Plan  ;  thd 
swelling  Flood  ;  the  deep  Fall  ;  the  heavy  Ruin. 

STAREE  :  —  In  the  choice  of  a  leader,  whether  tern 
poral  or  spiritual,  all  foresight  and  prudence  is  to  be 
used  ;  the  danger  is  great,  the  mischief  often  irrepa 
rable,  of  hasty  choice.  —  From  the  ignorance  of  pas 
tors  rises  adulteration  of  the  true  service  of  God, 
superstitious  sermons,  abuses,  and  numerous  dis 
orders.  2  Tim.  iii.  13.—  The  least  splinter  can  destroj 
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the  whole  eye ;  slight  seeming  sins  also  are  ruinous  ing  (they  deny  the  Lord) ;   2.  with  many  this  ronfcs- 

and  damnable.    Canticles  ii.  15;    2  Sam.  vi.  <;,  7.—  sion  i.s  the  thoughtless  language  of  custom  (they  are 

QUESNKI,  : — Whoever  diligently  proves  himself,  will  Christian  in  name);    3.  with  s-omc  only  an  assume;! 

not  easily  chastise  others.    Sir.  xxiii.  2. — True  self-  pretence  of  godliness  (hypocrites) ;  4.  with  others  a 

knowledge  the  beginning  of  our  own  amendment,  and  matter  of  the  heart  and  expression  of  living  faitl 

the  way  to  edify  our  neighbor. — The  wisdom  from  (true  Christians). — JASPIS  : — Hypocrisy  in   religion ; 
above  makes  humble  and  compassionate,  but  earthly!  1.  How  easily  it  creeps  over  us;  2.  how  quickly  ii 

risdom   presumptuous   and  unmerciful   men. — Self-  grows ;  3.  how  slowly  it  cures ;  4.  how  deep  it  casts 


complacence  corrupts  all  good. — OSIANDER: — He  is  no 
pious  man,  out  of  whose  mouth  poisonous  calumnies 


us  down. — HOPFNER: — Four  things  of  principal  con 
cern  in  Christianity:    1.  Faith  makes  the  Christian; 


are  heard.  Ps.  xv.  2,  3. — QUESNEL  : — The  fruits  of  a  2.  the  life  shows  the  Christian ;  3.  suffering  proves  the 
carnal  or  of  a  spiritual  heart  are  the  works  of  the ;  Christian ;  4.  dying  crowns  the  Christian. — KRUM- 
flesh  or  of  the  Spirit.  Gal.  v.  16  seq. — Bibl.  Wrt. :  MACHER  : — Who  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
— The  evil  heart  of  man  becomes  then  good  when  heaven?  (on  vs.  46.  Comp.  Matt.  vii.  21-2o.)  From 
Christ  the  fruitful  olive  tree  is,  by  faith,  planted  in  j  this  saying  appears  the  threefold  necessity :  1.  Of  say- 
the  same.  Acts  xv.  9. — He  is  only  a  mocker  that  ing  "  Lord  !  Lord  ! "  2.  of  the  new  birth  through  the 

Holy  Spirit;    3.  of  incorporation  into  the  despised 


calls  God  his  Lord,  yet  obeys  not  His  commandments. 
Malachi  i.  6. — To  know  and  do  the  Lord's  will,  mani 
fests  a  faithful  servant.  Luke  xii.  47,  48. —  OSIAN- 
I)ER: — Believers  arc  in  all  storms  of  temptation  pre- 


ecclesiola  in  ecclesia. — CLAUS  HARMS  (on  the  Peri- 
cope  Matt.  vii.  15-22):  —  Deeper  Christian  truths  in 
the  text  read.  They  respect:  1.  The  teachers,  ejpe- 


served  to  eternal  life.  Isaiah  xxxii.  2;  xxxiii.  16. — !  cially  the  false;  2.  the  conditions  of  our  salvation, 
Ye  teachers,  ye  hearers,  ye  parents,  ye  children,  think  !  the  rule  and  the  exception  ;  3.  the  future  decision, 
on  a  right  laying  of  foundations  in  religion,  that  in ;  when  and  by  whom,  and  according  to  what  it  is 
the  hour  of  temptation  and  distress  ye  may  not  find  made. 

yourselves  deceived.  "  Let  not  him  who  is  established  and  built  upon 

HECBXER  : — The  disposition  to  give  a  verdict ;  the  rock,  imagine  that  he  can  now  be  no  more  over- 
against  others,  the  fruit  of  a  false  eagerness  to  quiet  j  taken  by  all  manner  of  affliction  or  danger.  Rather 
one's  self. — The  Christian  must  be  severe  against  is  he  like  a  house  that  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  tha 
himself,  mild-judging  towards  others. — The  culture  sea,  upon  which  the  waves  beat  heavier  than  is  known 
of  grace  first  fashions  a  man  into  something  noble. —  J  to  houses  inland.  This  house  must  be  the  target 
The  inward  disposition  in  man,  what  the  sap  is  in  a  and  mark  of  all  the  beating  storms  of  the  world, 
tree. — What  a  destruction  shall  come  upon  apostate  But  because  it  is  founded  on  the  rock,  it  may  indeed 
teachers ! — COUARD  (on  vs.  46) : — The  confessing  of  j  be  shaken  to  the  centre,  and  its  rafters  creak,  yet 
Jesus  Christ  in  Christendom.  It  comes  to  pass  that  fall  shall  it  never,  for  its  foundation  stands  fast  and 
1.  With  many  the  confessing  of  Christ  is  wholly  want-  ( unmovablc."  CHEMNITZ. 


3.  The  First  Eeturn  to  Capernaum.     The  First-fruits  of  the  Believing  Gentiles  (Cii.  VII.  1-10). 
(Parallel :  Matt.  viii.  5-13.) 

1  Now  when  he  had  ended  all  his  sayings  in  the  audience  of  the  people,  he  entered 

2  into  Capernaum.     And  a  certain  centurion's  servant,  who  was  dear  unto  him,  was  sick, 

3  and  ready  to  die.     And  when  he  heard  of  Jesus,  he  sent  unto  him  the  [om.,  the]  elders 

4  of  the  Jews,  beseeching  him  that  he  would  come  and  heal  his  servant.     And  when  they 
came  to  Jesus,  they  besought  him  instantly  [urgently],  saying,  That  he  was  worthy  for 

5  whom  he  should  do  this  [to  have  this  done   for  him]  :  For   [said  they~\   he  loveth  our 

6  nation,  and  he  hath  built  us  a  synagogue  [and  our  synagogue  he  himself  built].     Then 
Jesus  went  with  them.     And  when  he  was  now  not  far  from   the  house,  the  centurion 
sent  friends  to  him,  saying  unto  him,  Lord,  trouble  not  thyself;  for  I  am  not  worthy 

7  that  thou  shouldest  enter  under  my  roof:  Wherefore  neither  thought  I  myself  worthy 
to  come  unto  thee :  but  say  in  a  word,  and  my  servant  shall  be  healed  [let  my  servant 

8  be  healed,  V.  O.1].     For  1  also  am  a  man  set  under  authority,  having  under  me  soldiers, 
and  I  say  unto  one,  Go,  and  he  goeth ;  and  to  another,  Come,  and  he  cometh ;  and  to 

9  my  servant,  Do  this,  and  he  doeth  it.     When  Jesus  heard  these  things,  he  marvelled  at 
him,  and  turned  him  about,  and  said  unto  the  people  that  followed  him,  I  say  unto  yon, 
I  have  not  found  so  great  faith,  no,  not  in  Israel  [not  even  in  Israel  have  I  found  so 

10  great  a  faith].     And  they  that  were  sent,  returning  to  the  house,  found  the  servant 
whole  [well]  that  had  been  sick. 

1  Vs.  7. — Tischendorf,  after  B.,  L.,  tea!  laOiJT&i,  instead  of  the  Rrc.  KO'I  iaSijo-eroi.  The  former  appears  more  aprc«abl« 
to  the  humble  tone  of  the  suppliant.  [And  the  latter  more  expressive  of  his  strong  faith.  This  is  supported  by  the  othel 
MSS.  and  by  Cod.  Sin.— C.  C.  8.] 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  LUKE. 


EXEGETICAL  AJO)   CRITICAL. 

Vs.  1.  He  entered  into  Capernaum. — Com  p. 
Matt.  viii.  1-13,  and  LANGK  on  the  passage.  The 
healing  of  the  Leper,  which  Matthew  places  immedi 
ately  before  the  recovery  of  the  sick  servant,  had, 
according  to  the  more  exact  account  (Luke  v.  12-16), 
preceded  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Vs.  2.  Servant. — That  we  are  here  not  to  under 
stand  the  son,  but  the  servant  (ircus  here  =  5oCAos,"ir5> , 
Acts  iii.  20),  appears  not  only  from  the  statement  of 
Luke,  that  this  sick  person  was  very  dear  to  the  cen 
turion,  which  in  the  other  case  would  have  been  su 
perfluous,  but  also  from  that  of  Matthew  that  he  was 
sick  in  the  house  of  the  centurion,  which  certainly 
would  have  needed  no  mention  if  it  had  been  his  son. 
The  cause  why  he  so  highly  valued  particularly  this 
servant,  apparently  his  only  one,  see  vs.  8  b. — [To 
refer  the  centurion's  concern  to  the  mere  fear  of 
losing  a  valuable  servant,  appears  an  exceedingly 
frigid  interpretation  of  the  phrase  "  was  dear  unto 
him."— C.  C.  S.] 

Vs.  3.  rtpfrrfiurfpovs. — Not  necessarily  aox^wd- 
70)701  (Acts  xiii.  15),  but  ciders  of  the  people  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  It  need  not  surprise  us 
to  see  such  irpe<r&i>Tfpoi  rou  \aov  come  to  the  Saviour 
with  an  entreaty  for  help;  for  why  should  all  ad 
herents  of  the  sacerdotal  party  at  that  period  have 
been  alike  hostile  to  the  Saviour  ?  Even  if  they  did 
not  themselves  share  his  expectation  and  his  faith, 
yet  they  must  have  been  afraid  of  turning  their  friend 
and  protector,  by  the  refusal  of  his  request,  into  an 
enemy,  since  he,  moreover, — as  Jewish  selfishness 
would  easily  calculate — if  his  servant  should  recover, 
would  not  feel  himself  indebted  alone  to  Jesus,  but 
also  under  personal  obligation  to  them.  They,  there 
fore,  bring  his  request  to  Jesus,  adding  commen 
dation  and  urgent  entreaty  thereto,  assuring  Him : 
"  He  is  worthy  that  thou  shouldest  do  this  1'or  him." 
And  the  Saviour,  who  had  refused  the  weakly  be 
lieving  /SajiAiwds  at  Capernaum  (John  iv.  46-54)  to 
make  him  a  visit,  refuses  this  not  to  the  afflicted  cen 
turion,  and  counts  him  worthy  of  this  honor,  not  be 
cause  he  had  built  the  synagogue,  but  because  he 
had  shown  the  heroic  courage  of  faith. 

Vs.  5.  And  our  synagogue  he  himself  built. 
— There  are  several  examples  on  record  of  individuals 
who  had  founded  Jewish  s_ynagogues,  sec  Lightfoot 
ad  loc.  Even  the  founding  of  one  by  a  heathen  sug 
gests  no  difficulty,  since  the  sanctity  of  the  place  did 
not  depend  upon  the  founder,  but  on  the  religious 
consecration.  So  did  Herod  also  renew  the  temple. 
Moreover  this  centurion  was,  in  all  probability,  a 
proselyte  of  the  gate,  like  Cornelius  (Acts  x.)  and  so 
many  others  besides. 

Vs.  6.  Sent  friends.— This  second  sending  is 
related  by  Luke  alone,  whose  account  supplements 
that  of  Matthew,  without  being  in  conflict  with  it. 
Now,  when  once  the  centurion  believes  that  Jesus  is 
on  his  way  to  his  dwelling,  he  holds  himself  bound 
not  only  to  await  the  Lord,  but  also  to  go  to  meet 
Him  (rrpos  fff  e'Adf?!/,  vs.  7),  and  it  is  just  this  that 
makes  him  diffident.  Yet  now  he  sends  in  his  place 
— a  very  delicate  and  thoroughly  natural  touch — no 
intercessors,  for  these  he  needed  no  longer,  but  inti 
mate  friends  of  his  family,  who  can  in  some  meas 
ure  take  his  place  in  greeting  the  highly  honored 
Guest.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  the  Saviour 
addressed  to  the  friends  of  the  centurion  the  praise 
bestowed  upon  his  great  faith,  which  Matthew  and 


Luke  give  account  of,  than  that  He  should  hav« 
attered  it  to  his  face.  Even  though  he  did  address 
himself  by  others  to  Jesus,  Matthew  could  very  well 
declare  of  the  centurion,  that  he  came  to  Jesus  and 
entreated  Him,  according  to  the  well-known  rule : 
Quod  quis  per  alium  facit,  ipse  fecisse  pufatur,  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  it  is  said  of  Noah  and  of 
Solomon  :  "  He  built  the  Ark,  or  the  Temple." 

Vs.  7.  Say  in  a  word.— Even  his  affliction  about 
his  sick  servant  redounds  to  the  honor  of  the  heathen 
centurion,  since  commonly  slaves  were  hardly  treated 
by  the  Romans  as  persons,  but  rather  as  things. 
Still  more  to  his  honor  is  his  humility,  and  most  of  all 
his  vigorous  faith,  even  though  this  was  not  free  from 
heathen  superstition.  Without  doubt  he  has  already 
heard  about  Jesus,  and  represented  the  matter  thus 
to  himself,  that  the  good  Genii  of  health  appeared, 
the  evil  fled  before  Jesus  like  troops  at  the  will  of 
the  general.  How  mighty  to  him  must  the  help  of 
such  a  ruler  of  spirits  have  appeared  !  He  asks 
nothing  more  than  the  word  of  command,  before 
which  the  paralysis  shall  give  wav.  From  the  power 
of  his  own  words  he  concludes  as  to  the  might  of 
the  words  of  Jesus.  As  to  the  rest,  that  this  cen 
turion  was  no  other  than  Chuza,  Herod's  steward 
(Luke  viii.  3),  is  a  supposition  (Sepp)  that  is  entirely 
without  proof. 

Vs.  10.  The  servant  well  that  had  been  sick. 
— There  is  just  as  little  reason  (Lachm.,  Tischend.) 
to  expunge  the  phrase  rbv  aaSxvovvTa.,  as  (Paulus, 
a.  o.)  to  understand  vyiaivovra  only  in  the  sense  of 
recovering.  Much  better  Bengel :  "  Non  modo  sanum, 
scd  sanitate  utentcm.^ — According  to  Matthew  as 
well  as  Luke,  therefore,  the  healing  took  place  at  a 
distance,  as  in  John  iv.  46-54.  This  is,  however, 
no  good  reason  for  considering  these  two  accounts 
as  different  relations  of  the  same  miracle.  "  The 
distinct  character  of  the  Synoptical  narrative,  the 
humble  power  of  faith  of  the  stranger  in  Israel  and 
its  deep  impression  upon  Christ,  this  anti-Judaistic 
feature,  pregnant  of  the  future,  if  it  was  once  extant 
in  the  tradition  of  the  church,  could  not  possibly 
have  been  so  obliterated  by  the  fourth  Evangelist, 
considering  his  own  character,  and  have  been  per 
verted  almost  into  the  opposite"  (Hase). — How 
much  attraction,  moreover,  this  miracle  must  have 
had  for  Luke,  not  only  as  physician,  but  also  as 
Paulinist,  needs  no  suggestion.  The  prophetic  dec 
laration  of  the  bringing  in  of  the  Gentiles,  which  the 
Saviour,  according  to  Matt.  viii.  11,  12,  uttered  on 
this  occasion,  Luke  gives  in  another  connection, 
ch.  xiii.  28,  29. 


DOCTRINAL  AXD  ETHICAL. 

1.  For  the  first  time  we  find  here  in  the  Gospel 
of  Luke  witnesses  of  a  miracle  at  a  distance.  An 
example  of  something  of  the  kind  we  find  in  the  life 
of  Elisha  (2  Kings  v.),  without,  however,  discovering 
a  warrant  in  this  agreement  for  finding  here  a  myth 
ical  or  legendary  narrative  in  the  gospels  (Strauss), 
or  for  supposing  the  basis  of  both  narratives  to  be  a 
parable  (Weisse).  The  point  of  attachment  for  the 
miraculous  activity  of  the  Saviour  was  undoubtedly 
given  in  the  faith  of  the  centurion  and  in  the  sympa 
thy  of  his  friends  :  "  An  invisible  highway,  we  may 
say,  for  the  victorious  and  saving  eagles  of  the  great 
Imperator."  LANGE,  Life  of  Christ,  ii.  p.  648.  But 
the  last  ground  of  all  must,  however,  be  sought  in 
the  entirely  unique  personality  of  the  Saviour.  If 
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Ill 


He  was  really  the  one  whom  He  affirmed  Himself  to 
be,  distance  in  space  could  not  then  hinder  His  holy 
will,  united  with  that  of  the  Father,  from  working 
where  He  held  it  needful.  What  was  possible  to 
the  prophet  with  the  heathen  Naaman  certainly 
could  not  be  impossible  to  the  Son  with  the  heathen 
centurion.  By  this  very  fact  He  exhibits  to  us  the 
image  of  the  working  of  the  Father  (John  v.  17  ; 
xiv.  9),  which  is  impeded  as  little  by  time  as  by  space. 
At  the  same  time,  we  behold  here  as  in  a  mirror, 
how  He  in  heaven,  exalted  above  all  limits  of  the 
material  world,  can  work  directly  even  to  the  ex 
treme  limits  of  the  earth.  Much  that  is  beautiful 
and  striking  respecting  this  and  other  miracles  of 
the  Saviour  is  found  in  the  Notes  on  the  Miracles  of 
our  Lord,  by  Archbishop  Trench. 

2.  Only  twice  do  we  read  in  the  Gospel  that  the 
Saviour  marvelled  ;  He  who  at  other  times  exercised 
the  nil  mirari   in  Divine  perfection ;    once  at   the 
unbelief  of  His  fellow  citizens  at  Nazareth  (Mark  vi. 
6),  once  at  the  faith  of  this  heathen.   And  at  this  His 
wondering,  we  need  not  wonder ;  it  is  a  proof  the 
more  for  His  true  humanity.     The  whole  history  of 
the  world   may  be   called   a  continuous  history  of 
faith  and  unbelief,  and  by  these  two  is  the  infallible 
judgment  of  the  Lord  respecting  men  and  sinners 
determined.     The  praise  which  He  bestows  on  this 
heathen  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  it  evidently 
shows  that  the  Saviour  can  praise  and  crown  a  great 
faith  even  wliere  it  is  yet  mingled  with  erroneous 
conceptions  of  the  understanding. 

3.  A  strong  apologetlcal  value  lies  in  the  impres 
sion  which  the  report  of  the  miraculous  power  of  the 
Saviour  had  made  upon  a  heathen,  and  in  the  expec 
tation  that  a  word  at  a  distance  would  be  sufficient 
to   fulfil   his   wish.     Respecting   the   Christ   of  the 
negative  criticism,  we  understand  just  as  little  how- 
He  could    give  occasion  to  such  a-  report  as  how 
He  could  excite  so  bold  a  hope   in  the  heart  of  a 
heathen. 

4.  This  whole  history  is  a  striking  proof  of  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  faith  as  a  conditio  sine  qua 
«OTI,  as  well  of  desiring   anything   of  the  Lord  as 
also  of  receiving  much   from    Him.     At  the   same 
time  the  character  of  true  humility,  in  opposition  to 
the  counterfeit,  is  here  made  evident.     False  humili 
ty  suffers   itself  to   be  kept  back  from  coming  to 
Jesus  by  the  sense  of  personal  unworthiness ;  true 
humility  confesses:    "I  count  myself  not  worthy," 
but — comes.      Very    beautifully    Augustine    says : 
"  Diccndo   se   indlgnum  prccstitit    dignum,    non"  in 
citjuft  paridfs,  sed  in  c-iijux  cor  Cfiristus  intraret." 

5.  While  the  Saviour   concedes  to  the  heathen 
centurion  such  a  benefit,  He  is  not  unfaithful  to  His 
own  principle.      (Matt.  xv.  24.)     More  than  by  his 
building  of  the  synagogue  and  the  intercession  of 
the  elders  for  him  was  this  centurion  by  his  faith 
received    into    the  Israel  according    to    the    Spirit, 
and  made  partaker  of  the  irtpiTofj.rj  TT}«  Kap5la<s  (Ro 
mans  ii.  29),  which  is  the  real  requirement  in  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

6.  The  manifestation  of  faith  in  a  heathen  in  con 
trast  with  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews  has  a  strong  sym 
bolic  side  ;  comp.  Matt.  viii.  11,  12  ;  John  i.  11-13. 
— For  a  doctrine  of  prayer  also  the  intercession  of 
the  elders  and  friends  has  a  great  significance,  as  a 
striking  argument  for  the  necessity  and  blessing  of 
this  service  of  love.     Comp.  James  v.  16.     "  These 
elders,  although  they  were  not  without  faith,  had 
nevertheless  less  faith  than  he  who  sent  them  (vs. 
9X     Yet  do  they  entreat  not  in  vain  for  him.     Thus 


can  often  less  favored  ones  profit  others  that  art 
farther  advanced  more  than  they  do  themselves. 
Even  so  also  the  friends  "  (vs.  6).  (Gerlach.) 


HOMILETICAL  A^D  PRACTICAL. 

The  first  heathen  who  experiences  the  miraculou 
power  of  the  Saviour. — Great  faith:  1.  Courageoui 
in  entreaty ;  2.  humble  in  approach  ;  3.  joyful  in 
receiving  the  benefit  of  the  Lord. — The  entreaty  of 
the  Jews  for  a  heathen  considered  from  its  singu 
lar,  touching,  and  successful  side. — No  greater  love 
for  Israel  than  the  care  for  its  highest  interests. — 
Jesus  ready  to  go  wherever  need  and  faith  call  Him. 
Urgent  intercession  the  best  service  of  friendship.—— 
Prayer  and  faith  most  intimately  connected  together* 
1.  How  true  humility  leads  to  faith  ;  2.  how  true 
faith  never  forgets  humility. — Christ  the  true  Ruler 
over  sin  and  sickness. — Heathen  precede  the  Jews 
into  the  kingdom  of'heaven. — There  is  more  faith  on 
earth  than  we  know  of. — Great  faith,  by  Jesus  1 
Remarked  ;  2.  praised  ;  3.  crowned  ;  4.  held  up  for 
imitation. — The  centurion  of  Capernaum  before  a 
threefold  forum  :  1.  The  judgment  of  man,  vs.  4  (a): 
"  He  is  worthy,"  &c. ;  2.  the  judgment  of  conscience, 
vs.  6  :  "  I  am  not  worthy,"  &c. ;  3.  the  judgment  of 
the  Saviour,  vs.  9  :  "  Such  faith,"  &c. — The  great 
faith  of  the  master  of  the  house  a  blessing  for  all  his 
household. — How  distress  drives  to  Jesus  and  how 
Jesus  comes  to  the  distressed. — Great  faith  a  singu 
larity :  1.  This  is  not  otherwise,  2.  this  cannot  be 
otherwise,  3.  this  will  not  be  otherwise. — The  good 
which  we  remark  in  others,  we  ought  to  praise  with 
cordiality. — Time  and  space  no  barriers  to  the  help 
ful  love  of  the  Lord. — In  order  to  be  highly  praised 
by  the  Lord,  one  must  be  humbled  most  deeply  be- 
Ibre  Him. — A  School  of  Love:  1.  Of  a  heathen 
towards  Jews  ;  2.  of  Jews  towards  a  heathen  ;  3.  of 
the  Saviour  towards  both  together ;  a,  in  the  deed, 
b,  in  the  word  of  His  love. 

STARKE  : — God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  Acts 
x.  34,  35. — Nova  Bibl.  Ttih. : — Christian  governors 
ought  duly  to  acknowledge  the  faithfulness  and  obe 
dience  of  their  subjects,  take  their  necessities  upon 
them,  not  leave  them  in  their  spiritual  and  bodily 
distress. — For  their  benefits  men  willingly  entreat 
God  and  men. — Outward  works  are  by  men,  on  ac 
count  of  their  own  profit,  most  praised,  but  Jesus 
looks  at  the  heart,  and  praises  faith. — HKDINOER  : — 
Become  nothing,  that  thou  mayst  be  something  in 
Christ,  1  Corinthians  xv.  9,  10;  1  Peter  v.  5 — 
"  Who  has,  to  him  shall  be  given,  that  he  may  have 
abundance."  The  true  grace  of  God  is  ever  in 
growth  and  increase. — To  the  hero  in  war  a  heroic 
faith  is  well  beseeming. —  God  has,  even  in  the  mili 
tary  profession,  without  doubt,  His  own. — Our  best 
ay  to  become  worthy  of  the  grace  of  Christ,  is  to 
count  ourselves  unworthy  of  it. — MAJUS  : — The  bet 
ter  a  man  knows  God  and  himself,  the  humbler  will 
he  be.— CAXSTEIN  :— Weak  faith  God  does  not  de-f 
spise,  but  a  stronger  faith  nevertheless  is  more  ac 
ceptable  to  Him. 

Lisco  : — Strong  faith,  1.  As  to  its  nature ;  2.  as  to 
its  reward. — Coming  to  Jesus :  1.  From  what  it 
springs :  a.  from  believing  confidence,  b.  from  love 
to  the  brethren  ;  2.  how  manifested  :  a.  with  hearty 
mniility,  b.  with  unreserved  confidence ;  3.  how  rich 
n  blessings  it  is:  a.  it  procures  us  the  applause  of 
.Je-us,  />.  it  is  salutary  for  others. — PALMKR: — What 
is  the  faith  which  is  well  pleasing  to  the  Lord,  but 
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which  He  does  not  find  in  Israel?  1.  It  is  faith 
which  springs  from  humility  ;  2.  which  is  joined  with 
love;  3.  which  aims  after  what  is  highest,  and  strives 
to  appropriate  it. — An  entirely  original  application 
of  vs.  8  in  Cassianus  Collat.  vii.  5  :  One  must  even 
so  bring  his  thoughts  under  military  command, 
summon  the  good,  to  the  evil  at  once  give  their  dis 
charge. — FUCHS : — Concerning  Christian  faith:  1. 


Its  source;  2.  its  expression;  3.  its  blessing.— 
RANKE  :— Blessed  he  who  seeks  help  of  Christ,  1. 
For  His  love  there  is  no  man  too  mean  ;  2.  for  His 
power  there  is  no  wretchedness  too  great ;  3.  the 
condition  of  His  help  is  for  no  one  too  hard. — TIIYM  : 
— The  sick  servant  at  Capernaum :  1.  The  lord  of  the 
servant,  2.  the  sick  man,  3.  the  Physician. — BEN  GEL: 
— Faith :  1.  Kind  and  test ;  2.  profit  and  praise. 


4.  A  second  Excursion  from  Capernaum.  The  Son  of  Man  manifested  as  Compassionate  High-Priest  at 
Nain's  Gate  and  Simon's  Table ;  but  at  the  same  time  as  the  Holy  Messiah  as  opposed  to  the  Ofienc* 
taken  by  John,  the  People,  and  the  Pharisees. 

CH.  VII.  11-50. 


a.  THE  YOUNG  MAN  AT  NAIN  (Vss.  11-17). 
(Gospel  on  the  16th  Sunday  after  Trinity.) 

11  And  it  came  to  pass  the  day  after,  that  he  went  into  a  city  called  Nain;  and  many 

12  [a  good  many]  of  his  disciples  went  with  him,  and  much  people.     Now  when  he  came 
nigh  to  the  gate  of  the  city,  behold,  there  was  a  dead  man  carried  out,  the  only  son  of 

13  his  mother,  and  she  was  a  widow:  and  much  people  of  the  city  was  with  her.     And 
1.4  when  the  Lord  saw  her,  he  had  compassion  on  her,  and  said  unto  her,  Weep  not.    And 

he  came  and  touched  the  bier  [the  coffin] :  and  they  that  bare  him  stood  still.     And  he 

15  said,  Young  man,  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise.     And  he  that  was  dead  [the  dead  man]  sat  up. 

16  and  began  to  speak.     And  he  delivered  him  to  his  mother.     And  there  came  a  fear  [ar 
astonishment]  on  all :  and  they  glorified  God,  saying,  That  a  great  prophet  is  risen  uf 

17  among  us;  and,  That  God  hath  visited  his  people.     And  this  rumour  of  him  went  foitb 
throughout  all  Judea,  and  throughout  all  the  region  round  about. 

fulfilled  His  own  precept,  "  Be  merciful  as  your 
Father  is  merciful." 

Vs.  12.  Carried  out. — Comp.  Acts  v.  6.  Graves 
were  commonly  outside  the  towns.  Tf^vyicus  was 
apparently  omitted  by  A.  54.  because  it  was  of 
course  understood,  for  which  reason  there  is  no 
ground  to  put  it  in  brackets,  (Lachmann.)  Respect 
ing  the  variations  of  the  reading  aunj  x"hpa  (sc.  tfv), 
which  moreover  only  slightly  change  the  sense,  see 
MEYER  ad  loc. 

Vs.  13.  The  Lord. — An  appellation  pecu 
liarly  frequent  in  Luke ;  comp.  ch.  x.  1  ;  xi.  39  ; 
xii.  42  ;  xiii.  15  ;  xxii.  61,  especially  adapted  to  indi 
cate  the  majesty  revealing  itself  in  His  discourse 
and  action.  Bengel  has  a  fine  remark  :  "  Sublimit 
hcEc  appellatio  jam  Luca  et  Johanue  scribente  usita- 
tior  et  nolior  erat,  quam  Matthwo  scribente.  Mar 
cus  medium  tenet,  Initio  doceri  ct  confirmari  debuit 
hoc  fidci  caput,  deinde  prcesitpponi  potuit." 

Weep  not. — As  with  Jairus,  his  fear,  so  with 
this  widow  her  grief  is  first  allayed,  before  the  Lord 
displayed  His  miraculous  might,  fatrhayxvio&ri. 
Comp.  Matt.  ix.  36.  It  is  the  manifestation  of  the 
compassionate  High-priest,  which  is  so  conspicuously 
dwelt  on  by  the  writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
also,  kindred  as  he  is  in  spirit  with  Paul  and  Luke 
(Heb.  ii.  16,  18;  iv.  14). 

Vs.  14.  The  coffin  (aop6s).  It  was  open 
above.  Since  the  bearers  and  the  funeral  train  had 
of  themselves  stopped  at  the  approach  and  the  ad 
dress  of  Jesus,  who  certainly  was  not  wholly  unknown 
to  them,  it  is  not  necessary  with  Meyer  to  remark  in 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vs.  11.  The  day  after.— By  this  noting  of  the 
tune,  Luke  gives  us  full  liberty  to  make  the  raising 
of  the  young  man  at  Nain  to  follow  immediately 
after  the  healing  of  the  servant  of  the  centurion 
at  Capernaum.  It  took  place  TT?  e£fjs  sc.  r^jitpa. 
If  with  some  we  were  obliged  to  read  r<2,  then 
surely  Ka^f^ns  (xpovu)  would  have  followed.  See 
DK  WETTE  ad  loc. 

Nain. — Nafo,  perhaps  1t»,  now  only  a  little 
hamlet,  NEIN,  only  inhabited  by  a  few  families,  then 
a  small  town  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  hard  by  the 
source  of  the  brook  Kishon,  not  far  from  Endor,  two 
and  a  half  leagues  from  Nazareth.  The  name  signi 
fies  "  The  lovely,"  perhaps  on  account  of  the  pleas 
ant  situation  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  Except  in 
this  passage  it  does  not  occur  in  the  sacred  history. 
The  fathers  Eusebius  and  Jerome  knew  it  as  a  vil 
lage  two  Roman  miles  southward  from  Tabor.  See 
WINER  in  voce. 

Of  His  disciples. — We  may  understand  here 
yuadTjrai  in  a  more  extended  sense  of  the  word,  with 
out  thereby  excluding  the  twelve  apostles,  who  had 
been  the  day  before  called  and  consecrated,  and  to 
whose  further  training  and  strengthening  in  faith 
such  a  miracle  as  that  now  to  be  accomplished  at  the 
very  beginning  of  their  apostolic  life  was  as  desirable 
as  beneficent.  The  multitude  doubtless  consisted 
partly  at  least  of  hearers  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  who  now  were  to  see  anew  how  the  Saviour 
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their  instantly  standing  still  a  trace  of  the  extraordi 
nary.  ".!/.,•</(•/'/((  jifi'ti-r  nt<-f!>*itiittm  won  mint 
mtutiplicanda.'"  If  the  bearers  also  felt  compassion 
for  the  mother,  it  is  more  probable  that  they  them 
selves  expected  help. 

Young  man. — The  mighty  word  of  the  Prince 
of  Life ;  comp.  Luke  viii.  56  ;  John  xi.  44.  The 
instant  rising  and  speaking  of  the  dead,  shows  that 
not  only  life  but  also  strength  and  health  have 
returned,  and  the  Lord,  by  giving  him  back  to  his 
mother,  completes  the  miracle  of  His  power  by  the 
highest  act  of  His  love.  It  is  remarkable  how  the 
Saviour  immediately  after  their  restoration,  manifests 
a  visible  care  as  to  the  dead  raised  by  Him.  To  the 
daughter  of  Jairus  He  causes  food  at  once  to  be 
pven ;  Lazarus  He  causes  to  be  relieved  of  his 
^rave-clothes. 

Vs.  1(5.  An  astonishment — Not  with  all,  it 
is  true,  equally  deep,  and  perhaps  not  wholly  free 
from  superstition,  but  yet  so  far  of  genuine  stamp 
as  it  led  to  a  thankful  glorifying  of  God  and  the 
Lord  Jesus.  That  they  extol  Him  as  a  prophet 
•will  not  surprise  us  if  we  consider  that  the  prophets 
not  only  foretold  future  things,  but  also  performed 
miracles,  and  among  them  the  raising  of  the  dead. 

Hath  visited. — Comp.  Luke  i.  68.  In  respect 
to  the  acsthetical  explanation  of  the  miracle,  there 
is  a  beautiful  homily  of  Herder's,  which  deserves  to 
be  compared. 


DOCTRINAL  AXD  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  raising  of  the  dead  belongs  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word  to  that  class  of  rrrj,uera,  which 
serve  as  symbols  of  the  life-giving  activity  of  our 
Lord,  John  xi.  25,  26.  They  do  not  become  fully 
conceivable  unless  we  hold  fast  to  the  union  of  the 
Divine  and  human  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  and  to  the 
certainty  of  His  own  resurrection.  To  consider  the 
three  dead  persons  whose  resurrection  is  related  to  us 
as  only  apparently  dead,  is  rationalistic  caprice.  But 
even  though  we  acknowledge  on  good  grounds  the 
reality  of  their  physical  dying,  it  is  by  no  means 
implied  in  this,  that  all  receptivity  for  the  influence 
of  the  miraculous  word  of  the  Saviour  had  departed 
from  them.  From  the  very  fact  that  they  heard 
this  miraculous  voice  (allowing  their  raising  to  be 
once  established  by  a  purely  historical  criticism)  we 
may,  it  seems  to  us,  infer  the  opposite.  For  this 
voice  makes  its  way,  not  to  the  body,  but  to  the 
spirit,  of  the  departed.  And  who  now  will  decide 
when  the  separation  of  the  spirit  from  the  body  is 
irrevocable,  and  their  re-union  utterly  impossible  ? 
This  only  takes  place  when  the  bodily  organism  is 
wholly  destroyed  or  rendered  uninhabitable,  and 
this  is  in  these  instances  by  no  means  the  case.  It 
is  not  mutilated,  wholly  decayed  bodies  which  the 
Lord  revives,  but  bodies  that  have  just  died,  whose 
corporeal  organism  needs  not  to  be  re-created  and 
restored,  but  only  to  be  reanimated.  "  There  was 
still  a  thoroughly  trodden  way  between  the  corpse 
and  the  spirit  which  had  left  it,  and  so  much  is  clear, 
that  the  corpse  of  the  departed  in  its  earliest  stage 
is  very  different  from  a  mummy  or  from  a  corrupt 
mass."  (Lange.)  This  remark  is  perhaps  of  no 
interest  for  those  who  conceive  the  connection  be 
tween  soul  and  body  as  external,  such  as  there  is 
between  bird  and  cage  ;  but  the  more  deeply  modern 
hcience  considers,  along  with  the  undeniable  distinc 
tion,  tlic  intimate  connection  also  of  spirit  and  mat 


ter,  the  less  venturous  appears  the  conjecture  that 
the  spirit  immediately  after  death  stands  as  yet  In 
a  closer  connection  with  its  scarcely-abandoned 
dwelling-place  than  many  are  disposed  to  believe 
This  appears  especially  to  have  been  the  case  with 
the  dead  persons  whom  Jesus  raised.  Departed  in 
a  time  in  which  life  and  immortality  had  not  yrt 
been  brought  to  light,  they  could  at  most  surrender 
themselves  to  death  with  composure,  without  long 
ing  after  death  ;  they  were  moreover  still  bound  to 
the  earth  by  holy  bonds  of  blood  or  sympathy.  If 
ever  tears,  prayers,  and  entreaties  might  still  fetter  a 
spirit  to  the  earth  or  call  forth  a  longing  after  life, 
it  was  here  the  case,  and  scarcely  do  they  hear  tha 
voice  of  Omnipotence  when  they  can  and  will  obey. 

2.  If,  therefore,  the  possibility  of  the  raising  of 
the  dead,  as  related  in  the  Gospel,  cannot  be  denied 
per  xe,   its  reality  is  sufficiently  established.      The 
Saviour  Himself  enumerates  vfKpol  fyeipavmi  (vii.  22) 
among  the  signs  of  His  redeeming  activity,  and  what 
had  already  been  performed  by  the  prophets,  beseem 
ed  Him,  the  highest  Ambassador  of  the  Father,  yet 
more.     Of  the  witnesses  of  these  facts  there  were 
many,  and  those  not  exposed  to  suspicion,  and  even 
in  a  later  period,  testimonies  as  to  this  point  are  not 
wanting.     See  particularly  the  fragment  of  Quadra- 
tus,  an  Evangelist  of  the  apostolic  age,  in  Eusebius 
(H.  E.  iii.  3),  who  moreover  declares  that  this  apostoli 
cal  writer  was  yet  extant  in  his  time,  and  was  known 
to  him  as  well  as  to  the  most  of  his  brethren.     Je 
rome  also  (Catal.  Script,  ch.  19)  gives  an  account  of 
it.     When   this   account  was  written   the   youthful 
persons  raised  by  the  Saviour  might  have  been  still 
living. — The  strongest  proof  of  their  truth  lies  how 
ever  in  the  internal  character  of  these  narratives  of 
miracles.     Whoever,   with  freedom  from  prejudice, 
reads  the  account  of  the  raising  at  Nain  or  at  Beth 
any  will  always  repeat  the  exclamation  :  ce  n'cst  pas 
ain.n  qu'on  inrcnle.     As  respects  the  silence  of  Mat 
thew  and  Mark  with  reference  to  this  miracle,  it  is 
difficult  to  give  any  other   answer  than  conjecture. 
Perhaps  it  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  name  of  the 
youth    or   his  mother  was    not    more   particularly 
known.     The  silence  of  Matthew  could  also  be  ex 
plained  if  we  were  at  liberty  to  assume  that  in  this 
expedition  from  Capernaum  he  had  perhaps  remained 
behind  a  single  day  in  order  to  finish  the  settlement 
of  his  affairs.     That  of  Mark  is  sufficiently  explained 
by  the  fact,  that  his  Gospel  is  laid  out  on  a  much 
more  limited  scale.     In  view  of  the  great  abundance 
of  matter,  moreover,  no  one  of  the  narrators  under 
took  to  be  complete,  and  the  distinction  into  more 
ordinary  and  more  difficult   miracles,  which  latter 
especially  they  were  not  to  pass  over  if  these  should 
not  be  controverted,  was  to  them  in  their  simplicity 
apparently  wholly  unknown. 

3.  In  comparing  the  raisings  of  the  dead  on  the 
part  of  the  Saviour  with  those  of  the  prophets  on 
the  one  hand  and  those  of  the  apostles  on  the  other, 
there  comes  into  view  as  well  it  remarkable  distinc 
tion  as  a  beautiful  agreement.     The  Saviour's  raisings 
of  the  dead  are  attended  with  an  exalted  composure 
and  majesty  and  acting  from  His  own  completeness 
of  might,  before  which  that  tension  and  strain  of  all 
the  powers  of  the  soul  which  we  more  or  less  observe 
in  the  prophets  and  apostles,  wholly  vanishes.    \Yliat 
to  us   appears   supernatural,  for  Him    appears   the 
highest  nature. 

4.  The  event  at  the  gate  of  Nain  might  be  called 
one  of  the  most   striking  proofs   of  the  consoling 
doctrine  of  a  providentia  specialissima.     The  time  of 
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tbe  death  and  the  burial  of  the  young  man — the 
road  taken  by  the  funeral  train — the  meeting  with  the 
Lord  directly  at  the  decisive  moinent — nothing  of 
all  this  is  casual  here.  Time,  place,  and  circumstan 
ces,  all  are  ordered  to  reach  a  glorious  goal ;  com 
fort  to  the  afflicted ;  glory  for  the  Lord ;  revelation 
of  the  quickening  power  of  God. 

6,  The  Saviour's  raising  the  dead  was  on  the  one 
hand  a  symbol  of  the  life  which  He  causes  to  arise  in 
the  spiritually  dead  world  through  His  word  and  His 

r°  i-it ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  prophecy  of  that  which  in 
tffx&T-n  'Wp«  shall  take  place  in  far  greater  meas 
ure.     Both  points  of  view  He  Himself  conjoins  in  the 
strictest  manner.     John  v.  24-29. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Nain's  gate,  the  sanctuary  of  the  glory  of  God.  We 
see,  here  has  lie  revealed  His  glory  as :  1.  The  great 
Prophet  who  confirms  His  preaching  with  the  most 
astonishing  signs ;  2.  the  compassionate  High-Priest 
who  dries  the  tear?  of  the  sorrowing ;  3.  the  Prince 
of  life  who  snatches  from  the  grave  its  booty. — The 
journey  of  the  Saviour  in  the  midst  of  His  disciples 
a  perpetual  confirmation  of  His  promise,  John  i.  51. — 
The  personal  meeting  together  of  the  Prince  of  Life 
with  the  spoil  of  Death. — How  Death  strives  with  Life 
and  Life  with  Death  :  1.  Death :  a.  strikes  down  the 
most  vigorous  age;  b.  rends  the  holiest  bonds; 
c.  occasions  the  bitterest  tears;  2.  Life  is  here: 
a.  revealed  ;  b.  restored  ;  c.  dedicated  to  the  glory 
of  God. — The  meeting  of  the  Saviour  with  the  funeral 
train  a  proof  of  the  most  special  Providence  of  God. 
— Nain's  gate,  a  school  for  Christian  suffering  and 
consolation. — "  Weep  not : "  1.  How  easy  to  use  this 
word  ;  2.  how  difficult  to  obey  the  injunction  ;  3.  how 
blessed  to  dry  the  tears. — Christ  the  Life  of  man :  1 . 
In  the  creation ;  2.  in  the  renovation ;  3.  in  the  res 
urrection. —  The  resurrection's  word  of  might :  1.  The 
exalted  tone;  2.  the  mighty  working;  3.  the 
God-glorifying  echo  of  this  word. — How  the  Lord : 
1.  Comforts  the  sorrowing ;  2.  awakens  the  dead  ; 
3.  unites  the  severed. — The  dawn  of  eternity  break 
ing  over  the  gate  of  Nam. — Glory  rendered  to  God, 
the  best  fruit  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus. — How  the 
word  of  the  Saviour's  might  transforms  everything  : 
1.  A  funeral  train  into  an  array  of  witnesses  of  His 
miracles ;  2.  a  bier  of  the  dead  into  a  field  of  resur 
rection  ;  3.  a  mourning  widow  into  a  thankful  moth 
er  ;  4.  a  public  road  into  a  sanctuary  of  the  glory  of 
God. — lie  who  marvels  at  great  faith  has  also  com 
passion  on  the  deepest  misery. — The  love  of  the  Lord : 

1.  A  prevenient ;  2.  a  comforting ;  3.  an  all-accom 
plishing    love. — Ephesians    iii.    2-6.  —  The    youth 
raised  from  the   coffin ;  Jairus'  daughter  from  the 
death-bed  ;  Lazarus  from  the  grave, — The  journey- 
ings  of  Christ  a  gracious  visitation  of  God  to  His  peo 
ple. — Nain,  in  a  few  moments  changed  from  a  vale 
of  misery  into  a  vale  of  beauty  (Nain  the  lovely). — 
The  work  of  the  Lord  :  ] .  On  the  soul  of  the  mother ; 

2.  on  the  body  of  the  son. — Spiritually  awakened 


children  a  gift  of  the  Lord  to  parents. — Fear  and  joy 
here  most  intimately  united. — The  renown  of  the  Sa 
viour  at  this  period  of  history  of  His  life  as  yet 
continually  on  the  increase. 

STARKE  :— Genuine  Christians  follow  Christ  whether 
the  way  goes  towards  Cana  or  towards  Nain — tow 
ards  Tabor  or  towards  Golgotha. — BRENTIUS  : — The 
Lord  passes  over  no  city  with  His  grace.  The  day 
spring  from  on  high  visits  even  the  meanest  villages 
and  hamlets  at  the  right  time ;  oh,  excellent  conso 
lation! — CRAMER: — The  world  is  a  lovely  Nain,  but 
death  destroys  all  pleasure  therein. — Weep  with  them 
that  weep,  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice. — Bill, 
Wirt. : — Young  people  should  not  put  the  thoughts  of 
death  so  far  from  them,  but  pray  with  Moses,  Pa. 
xc.  12. — Nova  Bibl.  Tub.: — How  often  does  the 
Lord  call  to  one  spiritually  dead,  "  Arise  "  ;  and  he 
nevertheless  continues  to  lie  there. — MAJUS  : — Those 
who  arc  awakened  to  spiritual  life  speak  with  new 
tongues  and  walk  in  a  new  life. — OSIANDER  : — Upon 
noble  deeds  follows  a  good  report,  a  renowned 
name. 

Lisco: — Christ  the  Vanquisher  of  Death:  1.  In 
His  gracious  affection  for  man ;  2.  in  His  divine  might 
and  majesty. — The  funeral. — HEUBNER  : — Life  presses 
in ;  death  flies ;  admirable  change :  life  is  victori 
ous  over  death. — Jesus'  look  is  even  yet  directed 
upon  the  suffering  ones  in  His  church. — "  Whoever  is 
afraid  of  death  is  afraid  of  the  Lord  Jesus."  Scriver. 
— The  joy  of  reunion. — ARNDT: — This  history  a  mir 
ror  of  sorrow  and  consolation :  1.  A  mirror  of 
sorrow  :  a.  Vanity  of  the  world  ;  b.  return  to  the  dust ; 
c.  the  uncertain  goal  and  hour ;  d.  the  vanishing  of 
worldly  comfort ;  e.  the  funeral  train,  the  way  of  all 
flesh,  processes  mortis.  2.  A  mirror  of  consolation  : 
a.  Christ's  countenance,  the  friendly  countenance  of 
God ;  b.  the  compassionate  heart  of  Jesus ;  c.  His 
gracious  voice :  "  Weep  not ; "  d.  His  stretching  forth 
the  hand  ;  c.  His  vivifying  word. — FCCHS  : — The 
preaching  of  the  young  man  at  Nain  to  the  Chris 
tians  of  our  time:  1.  Who  lives  shall  die;  2.  who 
dies  inherits  life. — A  glance  upon:  1.  The  dead 
young  man ;  2.  the  weeping  widow ;  3.  the  al 
mighty  Lord;  4.  the  astonished  people. — RIEGEK: — 
Two  mighty  dominions:  1.  A  dreary  one  of  death; 
2.  a  joyful  one  of  life.— PETRI  :— The  wholesome 
knowledge :  1.  Of  our  true  need ;  2.  of  the  Al 
mighty  help  of  the  Lord. — WESTERMEIEII  : — The  fune 
ral  train  in  the  gates  of  Nam:  1.  The  dead  man 
who  is  carried  out ;  2.  the  mourners  who  follow 
after ;  3.  the  Comforter  who  suddenly  appears. 

N.  B.  We  may  remark  that  the  homiletical  treat 
ment  of  this  narrative  should  be  guarded  against  a 
too  sentimental  representation  of  the  death  of  the 
young  man,  the  sorrow  of  the  widow,  the  joy  of 
reunion,  and  the  like.  Nothing  is  easier  than  in 
this  way  to  elicit  from  the  hearers  a  stream  of 
tears,  but  the  sublime  simplicity  of  Luke  remains 
in  this  also  an  unsurpassed  model,  and  the  develop 
ment  of  the  specifically  Christian  element  in  this 
Pericope  promises  more  fruit  than  the  fanciful  treat- 
mcnt  of  its  merely  human  or  drai  atic  deine-uts 
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b.  THE   EMBASSY  OF  THE  BAPTIST  (Vss.  18-35). 
(Comp.  Matt.  xi.  2-19  in  part,  Gospel  for  tbe  3d  Sunday  in  Advent) 

18,  19  And  the  disciples  of  John  shewed  him  of  all  these  things.  And  John  calling  unto 
him  two  of  his  disciples  sent  them  to  Jesus  [the  Lord,  V.  O.1],  saying,  Art  thou  he  that 
should  come  ?  or  look  we  for  another  [are  we  to  look,  7rposoV>Koy/.ej/,  prob.  subj.  1  ? 

20  When  the  men   were   come   unto   him,   they   said,   John   [the]    Baptist  hath   sent  iia 

21  unto  thee,  saying,  Art  thou  he  that  should  come?  or  look  we  for  another?     And  in 
that  same  hour  [or,  In  that  hour2]  he  cured  many  of  their  infirmities  and  plagues,  and 

22  of  evil  spirits ;  and  unto  many  that  were  blind   he  gave  sight.     Then  Jesus   [And  He, 
V.  O.3]  answering  said  unto  them,  Go  your  way,  and  tell  John  what  things  ye   have 
seen  and   heard ;   how  that  the  blind  see,  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers  are  cleansed,  the 

23  deaf  hear,  the  dead  are  raised,  to  the  poor  the  gospel  is  preached.     And  blessed   is  he,, 

24  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  rne  [or,  take  offence  at  me].     And  when  the  mes 
sengers  of  John  were  departed,  he   began   to  speak  unto  the  people  concerning  John, 
What  went  ye   out  into  the  wilderness  for  to  see?     A  reed  shaken  with  the  wmd? 

25  But  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see?     A  man  clothed  in  soft  raiment?     Behold,  they 
which  are  gorgeously  apparelled,  and  live  delicately  [sumptuously],  are  in  kings'  courts. 

26  But  what  went  ye  out  for  to  see?     A  prophet?     Yea,  I  say  unto  you,  and  much  more 

27  than  a  prophet.     This  is  he,  of  whom  it  is  written,  Behold,  I  send  my  messenger  [angel, 

28  V.  0.]  before  thy  face,  which  shall  prepare  thy  way  before  thee  [Malachi  iii.  1].     For 
[om.,  For,  V.  O.4]  I  say  unto  you,  Among  those  that  are  born  of  women  there  is  not  a 
greater  prophet  than  John  the  Baptist :  but  he  that  is  least  in  the  kingdom  of  God  is 

29  greater  than  he.     And  all  the  people  that  heard  him,  and  the  publicans,  justified  God, 

30  being  baptized  [or,  having  been  baptized]  with  the  baptism  of  John.     But  the  Phari 
sees  and  [the]  lawyers  rejected  [set  at  nought]  the  counsel  of  God  against  themselves, 

31  being  not  baptized  of  [by]  him.     And  the  Lord  said  [om.,  And  the  Lord  said,  V.  O.5], 
Whereunto  then  shall  I  liken  the  men  of  this  generation  ?  and   to  what   [whom]  are 

32  they  like?     They  are  like  unto  children  sitting  in  the  marketplace,  and  calling  one  to 
another,  and  saying.  We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  danced ;   we   have 

33  mourned  to  you,  and  ye  have  not  wept.     For  John  the   Baptist  came  neither  eating 

34  bread  nor  drinking  wine ;  and  ye  say,  He  hath  a  devil.     The  Son  of  man  is  come  eating 
and  drinking;  and  ye  say,  Behold  a  gluttonous  man,  and  a  winebibber,  a  friend  of  pub- 

35  licans  and  sinners  !     But  wisdom  is  justified  of  [by]  all  her  children. 

i  Vs.  IS.—Rec. :  jrpbs  TOV  'l^a-ovv.    [With  A.,  Sin.,  13  other  uncials ;  TT.  r.  Kvpwv,  with  B.,  L.,  R.,  S.—C.  C.  S.] 

[=  Vs.  21.— For  Rcc  :  eV  avrfj  5e  ry  <ipa,  Tischendorf,  Tro-vllts,  and  Alford  read:  iv  eVeiVr/  rrj  wp<?.  as  Mover  says, 
*  on  insufficient  authority  and  insufficient  internal  evidence."  They  are  supported  by  B.,  L.  Cod.  Sin',  has  iv  c«eiVn  TH 
tHJ.epa.-C.  C.  S.] 

s  Vs.  22.— R?,c.:  6  PI»j<roOs.  [Om.,  6  'iTjo-oD?,  Tischondorf,  Treadles,  Alford  ;  in  Lachmann,  bracketed;  om.,  B.,  D.,  a  , 
Cod.  Sin.-C.  C.  S.] 

4  Vs.  28. — Rec. :  Ac'yco  yap  vfj.iv.  [Om.  yap,  B.  Cod.  Sin.,  L.,  X.,  H.  read  a|U7j>>  Aeyw.  Tischendorf  reads  yap,  and 
remarks  :  "  nisi  conjiiiidiri  (id^ri/ifi:  fni.^e.!,  rfx  lam  varic.  lrgcretur."—C.  C.  S.] 

*  Vs.  31  —The  wordi  at  the  liejyiunin;?  of  the  31st  verse :  E'n-e  Se  o  xrvpio?,  are  in  all  probability  spurious,  and  have 
been  introduced  from  some  evanpelistarimn,  whirh  mi  slit  the  more  easily  make  a  new  address  bejdn  here,  as  vss.  29,  30  did 
not  appear  to  contain  a  sayinjr  of  the  Lord  Ilim-cK,  but  an  interposed  observation  of  the  evangelist,  which,  however,  is 
not  to  be  assumed.  See  below.  [Om.,  Cod.  Sin.] 

the  ancient  Christian  Church  as  of  the  reformers,  con 
troverted  this  view  as  untenable. — But  as  little  conceiv 
able  is  it  that  he  asked  this  question  for  the  sake  of 
his  disciples  alone,  or  that  he  would  in  this  way  even 
from  his  prison  offer  yet  a  last  public  homage  "to  the 
Lord.  (Osiander.)  It  is  rather  a  question  not  of 
secret  unbelief,  but  of  increasing  impatience.  Not 
the  Saviour's  person  but  His  mode  of  action  is  to 
John  a  riddle.  Matters  move  too  slowly  for  him, 
especially  as  he  himself  is  now  condemned  to  in 
voluntary  inactivity.  In  vain  does  he  wait  for  a 
speedy  and  public  declaration  of  the  Lord  in  respect 
to  His  Messianic  dignity.  It  annoys  him  that  the 
Saviour  speaks  more  by  deeds  than  by  words,  since 
these  deeds,  moreover,  are  not  miracles  of  punish 
ment,  like  those  of  the  old  prophets,  but  benefits, 
which  perhaps  did  not  so  well  correspond  with  the 
expectation  which  he  had  formed  to  himself  of  tho 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

Vs.  18.  Of  all  these  things.— The  miracles 
which  the  Saviour  had  performed  of  late,  especially 
moreover  the  raising  of  the  young  man  at  Nain,  the 
report  of  which,  vs.  17,  had  resounded  so  far.  Re 
specting  the  place  in  which  John  lay  in  prison,  see 
LANGE  on  Matt.  xi.  2.  Matthew  brings  this  embassy 
into  another  historical  connection,  but  to  us  it  appears 
that  the-order  of  the  occurrences  in  Luke  deserves  the 
preference.  P>om  both  accounts,  however,  it  appears 
that  although  the  Baptist  was  deprived  of  his  free 
dom,  yet  the  intercourse  between  him  and  his  disci 
ples  still  continued  in  some  measure. 

Vs.  19.  Art  Thou. — We  also  cannot  possibly  as 
sume  that  John  doubted  respecting  the  person  of  the 
Lord.  With  reason  has  the  interpretation  as  well  of 
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Lord  of  the  threshing-floor  with  His  fan  in  His  hands 
(Matt.  iii.  11,12).  Perhaps,  moreover  (Ebrard),  it  was 
not  pleasing  to  him  thai  the  Saviour  hitherto  had  as  yet 
made  no  sharply-marked  separation  among  the  people, 
as  he  himself  had  begun  to  do,  but  let  this  building 
fall,  while,  working  formless! y,  He  journeyed  here  anc 
there.  We  do  not  need,  therefore,  to  assume  "that  i 
'had  become  doubtful  to  him,  how  the  revelation  of 
God,  made  to  himself,  was  to  be  understood."  (Ho.f 
man.)  But  certainly  it  must,  from  his  point  of  view 
have  surprised  him,  that  the  Saviour  as  yet  appearet 
more  in  a  prophetical  than  in  a  properly  kingly  char 
acter.  So  far,  but  only  so  far,  can  we  speak  of  a 
doubt,  a  temptation  of  the  faith  of  the  imprisonec 
Baptist,  which  will  surprise  us  the  less  if  we  conside 
how  completely  as  yet  he  stood  within  the  limits  of 
the  Old  Covenant,  whose  heroes  distinguished  them 
selves  more  in  conflict  than  in  endurance,  aiic 
whose  great  reformer,  Elijah  the  Tishbite,  whose 
image  he  bore,  had  also  known  hours  of  abandon 
ment  and  anguish  of  soul  in  his  own  experience. 
(1  Kings  xix.  2-4.)  Why  should  a  soul  like  that  of 
the  Baptist  have  only  had  its  Tabor  heights,  and  not 
also  its  Gethsemane  depths  ?  And  this  all  becomes 
the  plainer,  if  we  consider  that  John  perhaps  in 
spirit  foresaw  his  end,  and,  therefore,  must  have  de 
sired  the  more  intensely  to  see  yet  before  his  death 
tlie  revelation  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  which  his 
whole  life  had  been  devoted.  Whoever  condemns  him, 
has  certainly  become  acquainted  with  a  life  of  faith 
more  by  description  than  from  personal  experience.  At 
the  same  time  he  is  no  less  an  example  worthy  of  our 
imitation,  that  he  does  not  turn  himself  with  his  diffi 
culty  away  from  the  Lord,  but  directly  to  the  only 
one  who  can  solve  the  riddle  for  him.  As  respects 
the  objection,  moreover,  that  he  could  not  in  his  im 
prisonment  have  heard  such  remarkable  reports, 
com  p.  WINER  on  the  article  Gefangnisx,  and  Acts 
xxiv.  23. 

Vs.  21.  In  that  hour. — The  disciples  of  John, 
according  to  this,  find  the  Saviour  in  the  midst  of 
His  miraculous  activity ;  and  this  account  of  Luke, 
which  is  far  from  being  "  a  merely  explicative  addition 
from  his  own  hand "  (Ewald),  on  the  contrary  ex 
plains  to  us  why  the  Saviour  gives  to  them  just  this 
answer  taken  from  His  employment  at  the  time.  In 
the  account  of  the  sick  here  healed,  it  'must  not  be 
overlooked  that  Luke  also,  the  physician,  distin 
guishes  the  demoniacs  from  naturally  sick  persons 
(Meyer),  and  with  peculiar  emphasis  designates  the 
recovery  of  the  blind  as  a  gracious  gift  of  the  Lord 
(s^api'tra-To). 

Blind. — While  the  Lord  points  to  these  tokens 
of  His  Messianic  dignity  (comp.  Isa.  xxxv.  5,  6 ;  Ixi. 
1 ),  He  shows,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  greater  pub 
licity  wished  for  by  John  was  already  sufficiently 
attained ;  on  the  other,  that  He  was  not  yet  minded 
to  speak  otherwise  than  through  these.  The  Baptist's 
question  itself  was,  moreover,  affirmatively  answered, 
for  he  received  in  this  form  the  assurance :  Jesus  is 
truly  the  CHRIST.  And  so  far  as  he  himself,  in  a  spir 
itual  sense,  had  become  poor,  the  gospel  was  also 
announced  to  him.  The  question  whether  here  by 
the  irriaxui  is  to  be  understood  outwardly  or  spirit 
ually  poor,  is  to  be  answered  thus,  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
latter  were  mostly  to  be  found  among  the  former, 
and  that,  therefore,  both  meanings  are  to  be  here 
united. 

Vs.  23.  And  blessed  is  he. — An  intimation 
which  was  by  no  means  superfluous,  either  for  John, 
or  still  less  for  his  disciples,  and  least  of  all  for  later 


times.— Whosoever  shall  not  be,  offended  Ls 

Me :  —  "  rara  felicitas"  Bengel,  comp.  1  Peter  ii.  8. 

Vs.  24.    And   when  — were   departed.  —  In 

Matthew,  TOVTMV  5e  -jro^tvo^vtav  ijp^aro-  It  is  a3 
if  the  Saviour  could  scarcely  wait  for  the  departure 
of  the  messengers  to  remove  immediately  the  un 
favorable  impression  which  the  question  of  the  Bap 
tist  had,  perhaps,  made  upon  the  people.  Not  alono 
to  vindicate  the  honor  of  John,  but  also  to  anticipate 
further  difficulties  conceived  as  to  His  person  and  Hia 
work,  does  Ho  direct  an  explicit  address  to  the  people, 
in  which  He  extols  the  character  of  John,  but  re 
bukes  the  wavering  disposition  of  the  people.  If 
any  one,  perchance,  thought  that  John  had  not  re 
mained  consistent  with  himself,  the  Saviour  lets  this 
repioach  so  far  as  this  fall  upon  the  nation  itself,  that 
neither  John,  nor  Himself,  had  as  yet  been  able  to 
please  them.  He  makes  no  scruple  of  recalling  to 
their  memory  the  image  of  the  Baptist  in  his  most 
brilliant  period. 

A  reed  shaken  with  the  wind? — The 
Saviour  begins  with  intimating  what  John  had  not 
been ;  no  reed,  no  weakling,  and  the  like.  The  assu 
rance  that  John  had  not  been  by  nature  a  wavering 
and  inconstant  man,  was  at  the  same  tune  a  sure 
implication  that  the  Baptist,  therefore,  did  not  doubt 
respecting  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  as  Chrysostom 
has  already  justly  remarked  in  his  thirty-seventh  hom 
ily.  This  first  question  is  followed  by  no  answer, 
since  each  one  could  give  this  for  himself.  Observe 
further  the  fine  climax  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
interrogations,  KaAa^oj/,  foOfnuwoi/,  irpofyi\Tf}v. 

Vs.  23.  A  man. — The  question  is  intended  to 
contradict  the  conjecture,  that  John  had  sent  to  Christ 
because  his  imprisonment  was  burdensome,  and  he 
hoped  to  be  free  therefrom.  An  antithesis  between 
his  camel's-hair  garment  in  the  wilderness  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  sumptuous  clothing  of  his  enemies  at 
the  court  on  the  other.  In  order  to  seek  a  weakling, 
one  had  to  go  not  to  the  prison,  but  to  the  palace. 

Vs.  26.  A  prophet? — Instead  of  allowing  that 
John  had  in  any  respect  lost  his  claim  to  this  name, 
the  Saviour  shows  how  far  he  was  even  exalted  above 
ordinary  prophets.  He  is  something  greater  (Neuter) 
than  all  his  predecessors,  since  he  could  claim  to  be 
the  herald  of  the  Messiah. 

Vs.  27.  This  is  he.— Comp.  Malachi  iii.  1.  "He 
is,  if  ye  will  hear,  Elijah  who  is  to  come,  as  Malachi 
prophesied ;  and  before  whom  is  Elijah  to  go  to  pre 
pare  the  way?  Malachi  says:  'Before  God  the  Lord 
Himself.'  What  does  Jesus,  therefore,  testify  of 
Elimself,  when  He  says,  John  has  gone  as  Elijah  be 
fore  Him  ?  Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear ! " 
J.  Riggenbach. 

Vs.  28.  Among  those  that  are  born  of  women. 
— Comp.  Matt.  xi.  11.  Luke  has  correctly  adjoined 
;he  word  Trpo^TJTTj?,  which  was  already  presupposed  in 
he  fyhyeprai  of  Matthew.  Among  all  the  propheta 
John  deserves  to  be  called  the  greatest,  because  he 
as  the  messenger  of  whom  Malachi  has  spoken.' 
Respecting  the  ethical  worth  of  his  character,  the 
^aviour  does  not  here  speak  directly,  but  yet  He 
would  not  have  bestowed  this  praise  upon  His  Fore 
runner,  if  the  latter  had  only  possessed  prophetical 
dignity  without  high  excellence  of  character.  The 
second  part  of  the  declaration  is  by  no  means  to  be 
explained  as  a  testimony  of  our  Lord  in  reference  to 
limself  (Fritzsche,  a.  o.).  How  can  the  King  of  the 
<ingdom  of  heaven  place  Himself  on  an  equality 
,-ith  those  who  are  in  His  kingdom  ?  No,  He  speaks 
f  the  least  of  His  disciples,  and  this  not  only  so  fa* 
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RS  they  appear  as  apostles  or  evangelists,  but  withou 
any  distinction.  He  thinks  of  their  preeminence 
above  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  Old  Cov 
enant,  the  array  of  whom  closed  with  John.  The) 
had,  through  the  light  of  the  experience  of  His  re 
deeming  power,  deeper  insight  into  the  nature,  th( 
course  of  development,  and  the  blessings  of  the  king 
dom  of  heaven,  than  had  been  the  portion  of  John, 
If  this  was  true  even  of  those  who  then  believed  in 
Jesus,  how  much  more  of  us  to  whom,  by  the  history 
of  the  centuries,  His  greatness  has  been  so  much 
more  gloriously  repealed. 

Vs.  29.  And  all  the  people. — It  is  a  question, 
whether  we  have  here  a  remark  of  Luke,  meant  to 
give,  vss.  29,  30,  his  hearers  who  dwelt  out  of  Pal 
estine  a  more  particular  account  of  the  various  re 
ception  which  the  baptism  of  John  had  found  (Ben- 
gel,  Paulus,  Lachmann,  Bornemann,  Sticr),  or  whether 
it  constitutes  a  continuation  of  the  discourse  of  the 
Saviour.  The  latter  appears  to  deserve  the  prefer 
ence,  as  the  words  e/Ve  6e  &  itvp.,  vs.  31,  are  on  inter 
iial  and  external  grounds  suspicious,  while,  moreover, 
vss.  29,  30  contain  nothing  additional  winch  the 
Saviour  Himself  might  not  have  said ;  and  besides, 
there  is  no  second  example  of  so  extended  an  inter 
polation  of  Luke  without  any  indication  of  it.  It  is 
a  statement  of  how  differently  the  preaching  and 
baptism  of  John  had  been  judged,  by  which,  there 
fore,  the  reproach,  vss.  31,  34,  is  prepared. —  ["Vs. 
29  f.  does  not  contain  an  intervening  comment  of 
Luke,  which  is  opposed  by  his  usage  elsewhere,  and 
is  disproved  by  the  spuriousness  of  ehrt  5e  6  Kvpio-;, 
vs.  31  (b.  Elz.),  but  is  the  lanrjuaye  of  Jesus,  who 
states  the  different  results  which  the  appearance  of 
this  greatest  prophet  had  had  with  the  people  and 
with  the  hierarchs.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
that  the  words,  in  comparison  with  the  force,  fresh 
ness,  and  oratorical  liveliness  of  the  preceding,  bear 
a  more  historical  stamp,  and  therefore  may  with 
reason  be  regarded  as  a  later  intercalation  of  tradi 
tion."  MEYEII.— C.  C.  S.] 

'ESiKaiatrav  -rttv  0eoV,  /.  e.,  not  only:  "They  de 
clared  in  act  that  His  will,  that  they  should  receive 
the  baptism  of  John,  was  right"  (Meyer):  but  they 
approved  the  judgment  of  God,  which  called  them 
sinners,  that  needed  such  a  baptism  unto  repentance. 

Vs.  30.  'H06Tjj<rcu>.  It  was  God's  counsel  (0ov\ri) 
that  the  Jews  through  the  baptism  of  John  should 
be  prepared  for  the  Salvation  of  the  Messianic  age. 
Since  now  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes  held  themselves 
back  from  this  baptism,  they  frustrated  this  counsel 
in  relation  to  themselves  (m  favrovs),  and  exhibited 
themselves,  indeed,  the  bitterest  enemies  of  them 
selves,  as  has  been  in  all  times  the  case  with  the  re 
jectors  of  the  Gospel.  The  Saviour  in  this  whole  re 
mark,  just  as  in  John  v.  33-35,  looks  back  upon  the 
period  of  John's  activity  as  one  already  concluded,  and 
since  He  is  conscious  that  the  opposition  against  Him, 
at  bottom,  springs  from  no  other  source  than  that 
against  John  the  Baptist,  he  finds  the  way  prepared 
of  itself  for  the  following  parable. 

Vs.  31.  Whereunto  then  shall  I.— Here  the 
inquiry  of  perplexity,  as  in  Mark  iv.  30  that  of  in 
timacy  with  His  disciples.  The  answer  is  an  irrefra 
gable  proof  with  how  attentive  and  tranquil  a  look 
He  observed  daily  life  even  in  the  plays  of  the  child 
ish  world.  In  children  He  sees  miniature  men,  in 
Dien  grown-up  children. 

Vs.  32.  Like  unto  children.— We  must  declare 
against  the  common  explanation,  as  if  the  children 
;the  Jews)  had  so  played  and  spoken  among  one  an 


other,  for  who  shoulJ  then  have  been  the  ones  whc 
would  not  dance  when  others  played,  nor  weep  wh«5 
others  lamented  ?  Yet  as  little  do  we  believe  with 
Fritzsche,  that  Jesus  and  John  are  here  reckoned  in 
with  their  contemporaries,  that  the  former  were  to 
be  the  speakers,  and  the  latter  the  addressed.  We 
reverse  it  rather,  and  consider  Jesus  and  John  indi 
cated  (according  to  Matthew)  as  fra.?poi,  over  against 
whom  the  people  are  introduced  speaking,  and  com- 
plaining  that  these  friends  had  always  wanted  some 
thing  different  from  what  themselves  wanted  and 
did.  They  had  demanded  of  John  cheerfulness,  and 
he  had  come  /j.rjrf  taQiuv  ^-rt  -nivwv ;  from  Jesus  they 
had  expected  strictness  and  sadness,  and  He  mani 
fested  a  mild  and  joyous  spirit.  In  this  view  no 
feature  of  the  comparison  is  lost,  and  yet  the  applica 
tion  is  not  forced  or  stiff.  Comp.  LANQK,  Life  of 
Christ,  ii.  p.  761,  with  whose  objections  against  the 
explanation  of  R.  Stier  we  fully  agree. 

Vs.  33.  Neither  eating  bread,  nor  drinking 
wine. — Comp.  Luke  i.  15.  John's  austere  mode  of 
life  was  wholly  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  his  teaching, 
but  displeasing  not  only  to  the  small  court-party, 
but  to  all  who,  pervaded  by  the  leaven  of  the  Sad- 
ducees,  held  unrighteousness  dear.  They  accused 
him  not  only  of  lunacy,  but  also  of  actual  possession 
(the  Scripture  distinguishes  the  two,  John  x.  20). 
No  wonder,  for  he  would  not  dance  when  they  piped 
before  him. 

Vs.  34.  The  Son  of  Man.— Here  is  this  appel 
lation  very  especially  fitting,  as  it  comes  at  the  be 
ginning  of  a  declaration  which  refers  us  to  the  Lord's 
ideal  Humanity.  He  was  come  eating  and  drinking, 
in  no  way  despising  the  comforts  of  social  life,  but 
temperately  enjoying  them,  even  in  company  with 
publicans  and  sinners.  But  herein  had  legal  self-right 
eousness  found  a  heavy  stone  of  stumbling.  What  they 
had  not  been  able  to  endure  in  John,  they  appeared 
now  to  demand  in  Christ :  austere,  unbending  stern 
ness.  And  when  He  did  not  give  ear  to  this  demand, 
they  had  ready  at  once  the  names  of  glutton  and 
wine-bibber,  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners,  in  which, 
however,  they  did  not  consider  that  these  latter 
words  indicated  His  highest  titles  of  honor  (comp. 
Luke  xv.  2).  Not  only  had  the  disciples  of  John 
taken  offence  at  Him  (comp.  ch.  v.  33),  but  also  the 
Pharisees  and  all  that  were  accustomed  to  see 
through  their  eyes.  The  greater  part  did  not  receive 
Him  because  He  had  not  chosen  to  weep  when  they 
began  a  gloomy  lay  of  mourning.  It  would  have 
been  a  hopeless  attempt  to  labor  at  the  conversion 
of  such  a  nation,  if  no  exceptions  to  this  sad  rule 
iiad  been  found.  To  these  the  Saviour  refers  in 
:hc  following  words.  [Notwithstanding  that  the  au- 
:hor's  application  of  the  similitude  of  the  complain 
ing  children  to  the  Jews  is  supported  by  the  names 
of  Bleek,  De  Wette,  and  Meyer,  I  cannot  see  suffi 
cient  reason  for  abandoning  the  usual  interpretation, 
which  reverses  the  application.  It  is  confessedly  the 
unreasonableness  of  the  Jews  in  being  satisfied  nei 
ther  with  John's  mode  of  life,  nor  with  our  Lord's, 
which  is  the  point  of  comparison.  Exactly  parallel 
o  this  is  the  unreasonableness  charged  by  the  chil 
dren  in  the  parallel  upon  their  fellows.  To  say  that 
the  complaining  children  were  the  unreasonable  ones, 
n  expecting  their  fellows  to  accommodate  themselvea 
:o  every  whim  of  theirs,  appears  rather  an  after- 
.bought,  than  one  suggested  naturally  by  the  parable, 
't  is  true,  the  words  are,  "  This  generation  is  h'ke 
unto  children,"  &c. ;  but,  as  Bleek  admits,  passaged 
ike  Matt.  xiii.  24  show  that  these  words  do  not 
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necessarily  mean  that  the  generation  itself  is  like  the 
explainers,  but  that  the  relation  between  this  gen 
eration  and  our  Lord  and  John,  was  like  that  set 
forth  in  the  parable.  There  is  certainly  weight  in 
Bleek's  objection,  that  this  iudefiniteness  can  hardly 
50  so  far  as  to  liken  the  generation  addressed  to  one 
class  of  the  children,  when  it  was  meant  to  be  rep 
resented  as  like  the  exactly  opposite  class.  But  this, 
it  appears  to  me,  does  not  turn  the  scale  against  the 
evident  correspondence  between  the  generation  com 
plained  of  by  Christ-  and  the  children  complained  of 
in  the  parable. — C.  C.  S.] 

Vs.  35.  But  wisdom. — See,  different  views  in 
LANGE  ad  loc.  Perhaps  we  meet  here  with  a  prov 
erb  not  unknown  to  the  contemporaries  of  our  Lord  ; 
at  least  this  declaration  has  a  gnome-like  character. 
Wisdom  can  here  be  no  other  than  the  Divine  Wis 
dom  which  had  been  revealed  by  John  and  Jesus, 
and  in  Jesus  was  personally  manifested  :  her  children 
are  those  who  are  not  only  born  of  her,  but  also  re 
lated  to  her,  in  that  they  possess  a  wise  heart ;  and 
the  justification  of  wisdom  takes  place  where  she  is  ac 
quitted  of  accusations  of  this  kind,  and  acknowledged 
in  her  true  character.  Such  a  justification  was  to  be 
expected  from  her  children  alone,  but  also  from  all 
her  children.  We  are  not  to  understand  this  saying 
as  a  complaint,  but  as  an  antithesis  of  the  preceding ; 
an  encouragement  at  the  same  time  for  the  disciples 
of  Jesus,  when  they  should  afterwards  experience 
something  similar  to  that  which  He  and  John  had 
experienced. 


DOCTIUXAL  AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  It  is  a  striking  argument  for  the  great  differ 
ence  between  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  that 
even  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  can,  at  the  begin 
ning,  accommodate  himself  only  with  difficulty  to  the 
Saviour's  way  of  working.     Among  all  those  lofty 
and  brilliant  expectations  which  had  been  excited  by 
the  prophetic  word,  the  meek,  still  spirit  of  the  Gospel 
could  only  gradually  break  a  way  for  itself.     John 
must  continually  take  secret  offence  against  Jesus, 
before  he  had  become  in  spirit  a  disciple  of  the  best 
Master.      Thus  this  whole   history  is  a  continuous 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  saying,  Matt,  xviii.  7 :  "It 
must  needs  be  that  offences  come,"  and  as  here,  the 
aKa.voa\a  have  served  the  purpose  of  hastening  the 
revel.ition  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  the  coming 
of  His  kingdom. 

2.  Here  also,  as  in  John  v.  36,  the  Saviour  adduces 
His  fpya  as  arguments  for  the  certainty  of  His  heaven 
ly  mission, — a  new  proof  of  the  agreement  between 
the  Synoptical   and   the  Johannean   Christ,  but   at 
the  same  time  also  a  troublesome  sign  for  every  one 
who  still  with   the  apostles  of  unbelief   demands: 
"  6tcz-moi    ces   miracles   de   votre    Evangilc."      The 
Saviour  did  not  perform  the  miracles  that  they  might 
become  stones  of  stumbling ;  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  intended  to  be  means  of  advancement  on  the  way 
of  faith,  and  now  as  ever  His  answer  to  every  one 
who  secretly  takes  offence,  but  turns  himself  with 
his  doubts  to  Him  that  they  may  be  solved,  and  has 
remained  receptive  for  rational  persuasion,  is :  "  The 
blind  see,"  &c.    But  whoever  cannot,  by  the  spiritual 
workings  of  Christianity  in  man  and  in  mankind,  be 
convinced  of  the  fact  that  something  superhuman  is 
working  concealed  therein,  for  such  an  one  all  ab 
stract  grounds  of  proof  are  fruitless.    From  this  fol 
lows  moreover,  that  only  those  who  in  person  belong 


to  the  Tuc^Ao'i'j  and  Ka>$o?j  spiritually  healed  by  Je« 
sus,  will  possess  a  persuasion  of  faith  which  can  oa 
shaken  by  nothing  subsequent.  This  is  the  true  dem 
onstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,  which  con- 
stitutes  the  crown  of  all  Apologetics.  But  precisely 
because  the  Saviour  inows  this,  and  foresees  how 
much  it  costs  flesh  and  blood  to  remove  out  of  the 
way  all  offences  taken  at  Him  and  His  work,  Ho 
pronounces  all  blessed  who  raise  themselves  to  such 
a  height.  Another  Macarism  faith  may  perhaps  sub 
join  :  "  Blessed  he  who,  when  he  might  take  offence, 
turns  himself  to  Jesus  for  healing !  " 

3.  In  an  exalted  tone  and,  moreover,  with  perfect 
justice,  does  the  Saviour  praise  His  imprisoned  Fore 
runner.    The  whole  life  of  John  is  a  continuous  com 
mentary  on  that  which  is  here  said  in  a  few  words ; 
and  it  impresses,  therefore,  its  seal  on  the  correctness 
of  this  description  of  his  character.    Not  less,  more 
over,  does  a  praise  bestowed  on  such  an  occasion 
redound  to  the  honor  of  the  Saviour  Himself.     In 
the  first  place,  we  admire    here    His  deep  wisdom, 
which  takes  pains  to  obliterate  in  the  best  manner  a 
perverted  impression ;  and  then  quite  as  much  the 
holy  severity  with  which  He,  without  respect  of  per 
sons,    censures   the   faults   of    His   contemporaries. 
While  the  Saviour  avoids  making  a  direct  dcclaiation 
of  His  Messianic  dignity,  He  places  it  indirectly  in  a 
clear  light,  inasmuch  as  He  points  as  well  to  His  dis 
tinction  from,  as  also  to  His  exaltation  above,  the  po 
sition  and  spirit  of  the  Baptist.     And  as  the  people, 
after  what  had  just  taken  place,  were,  perhaps,  al 
ready  disposed  to  look  down  upon  the  prophet  of 
the  wilderness  with  contempt,  lie  constrains  them 
rather  to  throw  a  searching  and  shaming  look  into 
their  own  hearts. 

4.  "  The    least    in   the   kingdom   of  heaven   is 
greater."      One  of  the  most  admirable  testimonies 
respecting  the  inestimable  preeminence  of  the  sin 
cere  disciples  of  the  Saviour ;  but  at  the  same  time 
also  a  witness  of  Christ  to  Himself  that  may  not  be 
slightly  esteemed.     What  a  consciousness  must  lie 
bear  within  Him  who  exalts  His  least  disciple  above 
the  greatest  of  the  prophets,  and  yet  can  declare:  *'I 
am  meek  and  lowly  of  heart"  (Matt.  xi.  29). 

5.  The  diverse  behavior  of  the  publicans  and 
Pharisees,  in  relation  to  the  baptism  of  John,  gives 
a  convincing  proof  that  self-righteousness  sets  a  far 
greater  obstacle  to  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of 
God    in  the  heart,  than  the  unrighteousness  of  the 
most  deeply-sunken  sinners.    Comp.  Matt.  xxi.  81,  32. 

6.  The  reception  on  the  part  of  their  changeable 
contemporaries  wi.ich  fell  to  the  lot  of  John  and  Jesus, 
recurs  in  all  manner  of  forms  as  well  in  the  history 
of  the  Theocracy  under  Israel,  as  in  that  of  the  Chris 
tian  Church.     This  manifestation  repeats  itself  con 
tinually  where  men  judge  after  the  flesh,  where  men 
judge  the  truth  according  to  a  previously  settled 
system,  instead  of  unconditionally  subjecting  them 
selves  with  their  system  to  the  wisdom  of  God ;  where, 
in  a  word,  the  natural  man  bears  dominion.    Only  of 
the  spiritual  man  does  the  apostle's  word  hold  good, 
1  Cor.  ii.  15.     Each    time  the   man  wills  otherwise 
than  God,  or  he  wills  that  willed  by  God  at  another 
time,  in  another  way,  and  in  another  measure.     The- 
only  infallible  touch-stone,  therefore,  as  to  whethci 
we  already  belong  to  the  -riKva  TT/S  tnxpiat  or  not, 
lies  simply  in  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  God's 
word  and  testimony.    The  truth  of  God  is  recognized 
with  such  assurance  by  the  children  of  wisdom,  be 
cause,  even  when  it  is  in  conflict  with  their  natural 
feelings,  it  finds  the  deepest  echo  in  the  sauetuarj 
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of  the  heart  ami  conscience.  The  children  of  wisdom 
are  essentially  iilentical  with  the  tyirioi  (Luke  x.  21), 
to  whom  the  things  of  God  have  been  revealed. 

7.  The  crown  of  all  the  arinela  of  the  Lord,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  means  whereby  these  are  con- 
tin  ually  propagated  in  the  spiritual  sphere,  is  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  which  is,  more 
over,  the  highest  signature  for  the  divinity  of  the 
'Jospel.  Comp.  1  Cor.  i.  26,  31. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  fame  of  the  Saviour  finds  its  way  to  a  soli 
tary  prison :  1.  How  John  stands  here  with  reference 
to  Jesus:  a.  with  a  secret  displeasure,  b.  with  a  ques 
tion  implying  desire;  2.  Jesus  with  reference  to 
John :  a.  with  a  satisfying  answer,  b.  an  earnest  warn 
ing,  c.  an  emphatic  commendation. —  Doubts  must 
bring  us  the  quicker  to  Christ. — Doubt  dies  only  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Him  through  whom 
it  was  raised. —  "Art  thou  He  that  should  come?" 
This  question  is  answered,  a.  with  the  "  No  "  of  un 
belief,  6.  the  "Yea"  of  faith,  c.  the  Hallelujah  of 
thankfulness. — The  great  Advent  question:  a.  its  high 
significance,  b.  its  satisfactory  answer. — The  miracles 
of  the  Saviour  in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  His 
best  credentials. — Christ  yet  continues  to  perform 
what  He  did  in  this  hour. — Christ's  healings  of  the 
blind. — Christ's  raisings  of  the  dead. — The  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  to  the  poor:  1.  A  clear  credential  for 
the  Saviour,  2.  an  inestimable  benefit  for  the  world, 
3.  an  infinitely  exalted,  yet  holy  commission  for  the 
Christian. — How  poverty  is  related  to  Christ,  and 
Christ  to  poverty. — The  blessedness  of  those  who  are 
not  offended  in  Christ :  1.  An  unusual,  2.  a  rich,  3. 
an  obtainable  blessedness. — The  holy  love  and  the 
holy  earnestness  of  the  Saviour  over  against  honest 
doubters. — The  flexible  reed  and  the  inflexible  char 
acter  of  John. — One  needs  not  go  to  the  shore  of 
Jordan  to  see  shaken  reeds. — The  prophets  i;i  camel's 
hair,  the  courtiers  in  sumptuous  clothing. — The  mor 
ally  free  man  in  bonds,  and  the  slave  of  the  world 
in  fieedom. — John  a.  equal  to,  b.  exalted  above,  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament. — The  herald's  func 
tion  of  John  the  Baptist:  1.  In  its  origin,  2.  its 
significance,  3.  its  abiding  value. — The  greatness  and 
the  littleness  of  John  the  Baptist:  1.  His  higher 
position  above  other  prophets.  No  prophet  was  a. 
enlightened  with  clearer  light,  b.  privileged  with  a 
more  excellent  commission,  c.  crowned  with  a  higher 
honor,  d.  adorned  with  a  purer  virtue  than  John ;  2. 
his  littleness,  as  compared  with  the  genuine  disciple 
of  the  Saviour.  The  true  Christian  is,  on  his  part,  a. 
enlightened  with  clearer  light,  6.  privileged  with  a 
more  exalted  commission,  c.  crowned  with  a  higher 
honor  (John  xv.  15),  d.  called  to  purer  virtue  than 
John. — The  word  of  the  Saviour  concerning  the 
greatness  or  littleness  of  John  the  Baptist :  a.  hum 
bling  Cor  those  that  stand  below  him,  b.  encouraging 
for  those  that  stand  beside  him,  c.  cheering  for  those 
who  leally  stand  above  him. — The  reception  of  the 
Baptist  with  Pharisees  and  publicans:  1.  Very  diverse, 
2.  lully  explicable,  3.  now  as  then  of  important  con 
sequences. — John  and  Jesus  found  and  find  the  same 
friends  and  the  same  foes. — Knowledge  that  God  is 
in  the  right  is  the  beginning  of  conversion. — Enmity 
against  the  truth  is  at  the  same  time  enmity  against 
one's  own  soul. — The  world  of  children  the  iinairc  of 
the  world  of  men. —  The  alternation  of  frolicsome 
joy  aud  complaints  is  after  the  manner  of  children, 


great  and  small. —  The  servant  of  the  Truth  never 
called  to  dispose  himself  according  to  the  changing 
humors  of  his  contemporaries. — How  far  is  it  per 
mitted,  or  not  permitted,  the  preacher  of  the  Word 
to  take  account  of  the  demands  which  others  make 
of  him  ? — Now,  as  ever,  strict  seriousness  is  con 
demned  by  the  world  as  lunacy. — The  Son  of  Man  is 
come  eating  and  drinking. — The  temperate  enjoy 
ment  of  life  approved  and  consecrated  by  the  word 
and  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. — Christ  the  Friend  of  pub 
licans  and  sinners:  1.  A  vile  calumny,  2.  a  holy 
truth,  8.  an  exalted  eulogy,  4.  a  joyful  message,  5. 
an  example  worthy  of  imitation. — The  Lord  Himself 
a  proof  of  the  truth  of  His  word,  Luke  vi.  26. — The 
justification  of  Wisdom  by  her  children :  1.  Necessary, 

2.  certain,  3.  satisfactory. — As  long  as  there  are  chil 
dren  of  Wisdom,  that  which  is  foolish  has  nothing  to 
fear  before  God,  1  Cor.  i.  25. 

STARKE: — It  is  something  beautiful  and  pleasant 
when  teachers  and  hearers  stand  in  good  accord,  and 
diligently  edify  one  another. —  QUESXEL  : — A  Chris 
tian  can  draw  profit  even  from  novel  tidings,  if  he 
applies  them  to  his  own  edification  and  that  of  others. 
— MA  jus : — Learn  to  answer  rightly  the  most  weighty 
inquiry  of  all,  who  the  true  Saviour  of  the  world  is, 
and  thou  shall  be  well  enlightened. — According  to 
Christ's  example  we  should  rather  prove  with  deeds 
that  we  are  Christians,  than  with  words. — CANSTEIN  : 
— It  is  something  great  when  one  can  fearlessly  appeal 
to  truth  and  deed.  2  Cor.  i.  12. — MAJUS: — Those  that 
walk  after  Christ  find  many  hindrances  and  offences 
in  their  way,  but  these  must  be  taken  out  of  the  way 
and  overcome,  Isa.  Ivii.  14. —  OSIANDKR: — Steadfast 
ness  in  all  good  is  the  most  excellent  ornament  of  a 
servant  and  child  of  God. — BRKNTJOS: — Careless  and 
rough  people  are  oftentimes  easier  to  be  persuaded 
by  the  word  of  truth,  than,  presumptuous  hypocrites 
and  reputed  wise  men.  —  Whoever  despises  the 
counsel  of  God  which  is  meant  for  his  soul's  health, 
will  experience  God's  counsel  against  him  with  harm 
and  pain. — HKDIXGER  : — God  can  manage  it  so  as  to 
please  no  one :  to  say  nothing  then  of  a  frail  man 
with  censorious  fault-finders. — God's  former  servants 
have  been  ever  calumniated,  how  then  should  His 
present  ones  fare  better  ? — The  world  cleaves  to  its 
wonted  way,  and  calls  evil  good  and  good  evil 
(I.-a.  v.  20) ;  wonder  not  thereat. —  OSIANDKR  : — The 
teacher  is  not  to  be  born  that  can  ploase  all  men.— 
MAJUS  : — Independent  wisdom  calls  all  fools  to  her 
self,  and  will  make  all  wise,  but  few  hear  her  and  fol 
low  her. — HEUBXER  :— Whoever  does  not  find  in  Christ 
his  salvation  may  wait  therefor  in  vain. — Only  one 
coming  will  overpass  all  our  expectations,  the  com 
ing  of  Christ. — Christianity  is  founded  upon  history, 
upon  facts. — Christianity  a  religion  of  the  poor. — 
GUYON  (on  vs.  28): — John  is  the  type  of  the  con 
dition  of  penitence.  Whoever  has  truly  pressed  into 
the  sanctuary,  into  the  kingdom  of  grace,  whoever 
has  arrived  at  the  full  enjoyment  of  grace,  is  greater, 
more  blessed  than  he  that  remains  still  in  penitence. 
— LUTHER  (vss.  32-34) : —  "  If  one  preaches  the  Gos 
pel,  it  amounts  to  nothing;  if  he  preaches  the  Law, 
it  amounts  to  nothing  again :  he  can  neither  make 
the  people  really  joyous,  nor  really  sorry." 

The  PERICOPE  (vss.  18-27,  conip.  Matt.  xi.  2-10). 
The  double  testimony  which  Jesus  renders  before  tho 
people:  1.  The  testimony  concerning  Himself,  vss. 
18-23;  2.  respecting  John  the  Baptist,  vss.  21-27.— 
COUARD  : — John,  1.  As  to  his  faith  ;  2.  as  to  his  walk  ; 

3.  as  to  his  works. — PII.  I).  BUUK  : — When  Jesus  will 
hold  up  before  a  soul  its  wretchedness  out  of  Him, 
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He  tells  it  of  the  blessedness  of  those  that  abide  in 
Him.  Con.ira.ria  contraries  curanti/.r. — TIIYM  : — The 
question  of  the  Baptist.  We  take :  1.  The  question 
for  testing :  a.  from  whom  it  proceeds,  b.  how  it  arose, 
c.  what  it  aims  at.  2.  The  answer  from  experience  : 
a  fvho  gives  it,  b.  to  what  it  refers,  c.  what  prize  it 


proposes  to  us.  3.  The  testimony  in  truth:  a.  bj 
whom  it  is  given,  b.  what  it  sets  forth,  c.  what  aim  it 
has. — HOPFNER  : — The  glory  of  Jesus  who  came  ir*o 
the  world  in  a  servant's  form. —  FLORET:  —  What 
the  Saviour  requires  of  those  who  will  prepare  His 
way  in  the  hearts  of  men. 


c.  THE  DINNER  IN  THE  HOUSE   OF  SIMON  THE  PHARISEE  (Vss.  36-50). 
(Gospel  on  St.  Mary  Magdalene's  Day.) 

36  And  one  of  the  Pharisees  desired  him  that  he  would  eat  with  him.     And  he  went 

37  into  the  Pharisee's  house,  and  sat  down  to  meat   [reclined  at  table].     And,  behold,  a 
woman  in   the  city,  which  was  a  sinner1  [or,  a  woman  who  in  the  city  was  a  sinner], 
when  she  knew  that  Jesus  sat  at  meat  [was  reclining  at  table]  in  the  Pharisee's  house, 

38  brought  an  alabaster  box   [or,  flask]   of  ointment,  And  stood  at  his  feet  behind  him 
weeping,  and  began  to  wash   [moisten]  his  feet  with  tears,  and  did  wipe  them  with  the 

39  nairs  of  her  head,  and  kissed  his  feet,  and  anointed  them  with  the  ointment.     Now  when 
the  Pharisee  which  had  bidden   [invited]   him  saw  it,  he  spake  within  himself,  saying, 
This  man,  if  he  were  a  prophet,  would  have  known  who  and  what  manner  of  woman 

40  this  is  that  toucheth  him  ;  for  [that]  she  is  a  sinner.     And  Jesus  answering  said  unto 
him,  Simon,  I  have  somewhat  to  say  unto  thee.     And  he  saith,  Master  [Teacher],  say 

41  on.     There  was  a  certain  creditor  which  had  two  debtors:  the  one  owed  five  hundred 

42  pence  [denarii],  and  the  other  fifty.     And   [om.,  And,  V.  O.2]  when  they  had  nothing 
to  pay,  lie  frankly  forgave  them   [remitted  it  to]   both.     Tell  me  therefore,  which  of 

43  them  will  love  him  most?     Simon  answered  and  said,  I  suppose  that  he,  to  whom  he 

44  forgave  [remitted]  most.     And  he  said  unto  him,  Thou  hast  rightly  judged.     And  he 
turned   to  the  woman,  and  said  unto  Simon,  Seest  thou  this  woman  ?     I  entered  into 
thine  house,  thou  gavest  me  no  water  for  my  feet:  but  she  hath  washed   [moistened] 
my  feet  with  tears,  and  wiped  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head   [om.,  of  her  head, 

45  V.  O.3].     Thou  gavest  me  no  kiss:  but  this  woman,  since  the  time  I  came  in,  hath  not 

46  ceased  to  kiss  my  feet.     My  head  with  oil  thou  didst  not  anoint:  but  this  woman  hath 

47  anointed  my  feet  with  ointment.     Wherefore  I  say  unto  thee,  Her  sins,  which   are 
many,  are  forgiven;   for  [because,  V.  O.J  she  loved  much:  but  to  whom  little  is  for- 

48,  49  given,  the  same  loveth  little.  And  he  said  unto  her,  Thy  sins  are  forgiven.  And 
they  that  sat  at  meat  [reclined  at  table]  with  him  began  to  say  within  themselves, 

50  Who  is  this  that  forgivetli  sins  also?  And  [But]  he  said  to  the  woman,  Thy  faith 
hath  saved  thee  ;  go  in  peace. 

1  Vs.  37.—  Agreeably  to  the  most  probable  arrangement  :  rjns  f/v  immediately  after  ywrj.  [Cod.  Sin.  places  the  words 
BO.  —  C.  C.  S.] 

*  Vs.  42.—  Rue.  :  M'»)  (xovriov  Se.  Ae  is  to  be  omitted.  [Ins.,  Cod.  Sin.  and  15  other  uncials  ;  om.,  B.,  D.,  L.,  P.— 
C.  C.  S.] 

s  Vs.  41—  Rec.:  T<U?  flpifi.  rys  K^aX.i}s  aurijf.    [Om.,  rijs  icec/>.(  A.,  B.,  D.,  Cod.  Sin.  al.—  C.  C.  S.] 

affirmative  answer  to  this  question  (Schleicrmacher, 
Strauss,  De  Wette,  Ewald),  we  have  no  scruple, 
nevertheless,  to  attach  ourselves  to  those  who  de 
clare  for  the  original  diversity  of  the  two  narratives. 
For  both  accounts  agree  only  in  this,  that  in  the 
two  cases  the  host  is  named  "Simon,"  and  that  the 
woman  who  anoints  the  Saviour  dries  His  feet  with  the 
hair  of  her  head.  But  on  what  grounds  it  is  impos 
sible  that  two  Simons  may  have  lived,  of  whom  one 
was  a  disciple  in  Galilee,  who  treated  Jesus  with  dis 
trust,  and  the  other  a  recovered  leper  in  Judea.  who 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 


General  Remarks.  —  1.  CHRONOLOGY.  Although 
Luke  makes  the  narrative  of  the  feast  in  Simon's 
house  follow  immediately  on  the  embassy  of  the  dis 
ciples  of  John,  yet  it  by  no  means  results  from  this, 
that  the  one  took  place  immediately  after  the  other. 
It  is  not  improbable  that,  among  others,  the  discourses 
of  the  Saviour  given  in  Matthew,  ch.  xi.  20-30,  pre 
ceded  it.  But  at  all  events  both  occurrences  belong 
to  the  history  of  the  public  life  of  the  Saviour  in 
Galilee  shortly  before  the  second  passover  (John 
vi4). 

2.  HARMONY.  It  is  a  question  whether  this 
anointing  is  the  same  which  the  three  other  Evan 
gelists  mention  at  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the 
Passion.  Although  distinguished  men  have  given  an 


clave  to  Jesus  with  faithful  affection,  we  comprehend 
as  little  as  why  those  whose  doubts  arise  from  the 
agreement  of  the  two  names,  leave  us  yet  two  Ju- 
dases,  two  Simons,  and  two  Jameses  in  the  circle  of 
the  apostles.  And  as  respects  the  other  circum 
stances,  it  scarcely  needs  suggestion  that  two  afieo 
tioiiate  and  thankful  women,  quite  independently  of 
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each  other,  might  have  the  thought  occur  to  them 
of  bringing  the  Suviour  an  homage  of  such  a  kind. 
Beside.--  these,  all  the  features  of  the  case  are  differ 
ent  :  In  this,  tha  host  is  an  enemy,  there  a  friend,  of 
the  Saviour ;  here  it  was  an  anointing  from  thank 
ful  love,  there,  at  the  same  time,  an  anointing  for 
death ;  here  Jesus  is  censured  by  a  Pharisee,  there 
the  woman  by  a  disciple ;  here  it  is  haughtiness, 
there  it  is  selfishness,  which  is  the  source  of  this  hos 
tility  ;  here  the  sinner  is  pronounced  blessed,  there 
the  female  disciple  is  honored  with  the  highest  dis 
tinction.  "A  criticism  which  in  these  representations 
can  sec  images  with  no  solidity,  dissolving  into  one  an 
other,  because  in  them  accidentally  there  are  two  hosts 
of  the  name  of  Simon,  or  some  other  similarities,  would 
more  easily  become  skilled  in  assigning  titles  and 
uniforms,  than  in  distinguishing  the  highest  delinea 
tions  of  character  and  exhibitions  of  peculiar  dispo 
sitions  in  the  higher  region  of  the  primitive  Chris 
tian  history  or  the  Christian  spiritual  life."  LANGE, 
Leben  Jcsu.  Even  the  conjecture  (Neander)  that  the 
name  Simon  has  through  an  incorrect  tradition  been 
transferred  from  the  second  host  to  the  first,  we 
consider  as  arbitrary  as  unnecessary.  With  greater 
justice  it  might  perhaps  be  assumed  that  Mary  of 
Bethany  had  knowledge  of  the  act  of  the  Galilean 
woman,  and  had  therefore  the  earlier  come  to  the 
thought  of  showing  her  love  and  her  thankfulness  to 
the  Saviour  in  a  similar  manner.  The  endeavor  to 
identify  the  two  accounts  with  one  another  presup 
poses  a  view  of  the  incorrectness  of  the  evangelical 
tradition,  to  which  we  are  in  principle  opposed. 

Vs.  36.  And  one  of  the  Pharisees  desired 
Him. — Time  and  place  are  not  particularly  indi 
cated.  There  is  as  little  reason  for  ascribing  the 
very  invitation  of  the  Pharisee  to  hostile  inten 
tions  as  for  believing  that  it  sprung  from  the  good 
ground  of  esteem  and  affection.  Perhaps  pride  itself 
impelled  him  to  receive  a  Rabbi  at  his  table,  whose 
name  was  already  upon  so  many  tongues,  and  in  re 
spect  to  whom  one  did  not  know  how  high  he  might 
yet  rise.  And  the  Son  of  Man,  who  was  come  "  eat 
ing  and  drinking,"  yielded  willingly  to  his  invitation, 
although  we  may  well  suppose  He  was  not  unaware 
(John  ii.  25)  that  it  had  sprung  from  an  impure  in 
tent. 

And  reclined  at  table. — It  appears  from  the 
sequel,  without  having  His  feet  washed  or  being 
anointed.  "  Jesus  lay  supported  on  His  left  arm 
with  His  head  turned  towards  the  table,  upon  a  pil 
low,  and  His  feet  were  turned  outward  to  where  the 
attendants  stood  ;  moreover  they  were  naked,  as  He 
had  laid  off  His  sandals."  De  Wettc. 

Vs.  37.  A  woman  who  in  the  city  was  a 
sinner. — The  name  of  the  town  is  not  given.  The 
conjecture  that  it  was  Jerusalem  (Paulus)  is  quite  as 
unfounded  as  many  others.  In  any  case,  we  are  to 
seek  the  theatre  of  the  event  in  Galilee.  "  Sinner  " 
appears  here  to  intimate  especially  an  unchaste  life, 
by  which  she  stood  in  evil  repute  among  her  fellow 
townsmen.  {See  vs.  39.)  Ilespecting  the  different 
ways  in  which  a  woman  among  the  Jews  might  pro 
cure  to  herself  the  name  a/uaproiAoj,  comp.  Light- 
foot,  ad  loc. 

Very  early  has  this  sinner  been  regarded  as  one 
and  the  same  with  Mary  Magdalene,  on  which  ac 
count  the  church  has  appointed  this  gospel  for  her 
memorial.  See  WINER,  in  voce,  and  SKPP,  Leben 
Jesu,  p.  281-292,  who  has  also  collected  the  most 
noticeable  legends  in  regard  to  her  person.  Un 
doubtedly  the  identity  of  the  persons  is  not  mathe 


matically  demonstrable,  but  much  less  can  we  desig 
nate  the  difficulties  which  have  been  raised  against  it 
as  entirely  unremovable,  and  we  doubt  whether  the 
Catholic  church  in  this  point  deserves  the  opposition 
which,  as  a  rule,  falls  to  her  share  from  the  most  of 
modern  expositors.  Tradition,  which  was  acquainted 
with  the  second  anointing  by  Mary,  the  sister  of  Laza 
rus,  would  not  also,  without  some  special  occasion, 
have  given  the  name  Mary  to  the  woman  first  anoint 
ing.  That  Mary  Magdalene  is  first  mentioned,  ch.  viii. 
2,  certainly  docs  not  prove  that  she  could  not  before 
this  have  anointed  the  Saviour  in  Simon's  house. 
Perhaps  she  had  belonged  to  the  unhappy  one?,  out 
of  whom  Jesus,  only  a  short  time  before,  about  the 
time  of  the  visit  of  John's  disciples  (eh.  vii.  21),  had 
expelled  unclean  spirits.  A  sinner  like  Magdalene 
had  certainly  not  been  received  in  the  ordinary  way 
into  the  most  intimate  circle  of  friends,  and  as 
suredly  one  can  scarcely  imagine  a  more  beautiful 
occasion  for  it  than  the  act  here  recorded  in  Simon's 
house.  We  may  add  that  precisely  such  a  behavior 
as  that  recorded  of  the  woman  in  Simon's  house 
agrees  entirely  with  what  is  known  to  us  respecting 
the  loving  Magdalene  (John  xx.  11-18),  especially 
if  she  had  only  lately  been  healed  of  her  terrible 
plague.  But  enough  concerning  a  conjecture, 
which  certainly  cannot  be  fully  proved,  but  which 
stiil  less  deserves  to  be  rejected  without  further  in 
quiry.  Comp.  LANGE,  Life  of  Christ,  ad  loc.  [I  do 
not  see  what  occasion  the  author  has  to  regard  Mary 
Magdalene  as  an  extraordinary  sinner.  As  Trench 
has  well  observed  in  his  work  on  Miracles,  demoniac 
possession  appears  to  have  implied  a  peculiar  de 
ficiency  of  the  energy  of  personal  will  in  the  afflicted, 
whether  natural  or  induced  by  weakening  disease,  but 
by  no  means  to  have  implied  of  course  any  peculiai 
criminality.  Undoubtedly  sin,  and  especially  sins  of 
voluptuousness,  tend  very  greatly  to  weaken  the 
moral  and  voluntary  energies.  But  there  are  so 
many  other  causes  that  may  effect  the  same  result, 
that  to  bring  such  an  imputation  against  Mary  Mag 
dalene  on  no  other  ground,  appears  to  me,  I  confess, 
little  better  than  a  posthumous  slander.  Then  the 
mention  of  Mary  Magdalene  immediately  afterwards, 
viii.  2,  in  a  manner  that  does  not  betray  the  faintest 
consciousness  of  her  having  been  mentioned  before, 
is  certainly  very  little  agreeable  to  this  identification. 
Our  Saviour,  moreover,  although  He  came  to  seek 
and  to  save  the  lost,  and  although  to  His  inward 
view  one  saved  sinner  was  even  as  another,  appears 
in  the  choice  of  His  intimate  companions  to  have 
maintained  a  Divine  decorum,  such  as  breathes 
through  all  His  words  and  acts,  and  which  may  not 
without  reason  have  been  supposed  to  be  operative 
in  this  case. — C.  C.  S.] 

Vs.  37.  When  she  knew.— The  meals  at  which 
Jesus  took  part  appear  to  have  had  a  somewhat 
public  character.  The  entrance  stood  open  to  all, 
not  because  they  were  invited  with  Him,  but  because 
the  concourse  could  not  be  hindered. 

An  alabaster  flask,  a\d^u.arpov  nvpov. — A  very 
fine,  mostly  white  species  of  gypsum,  but  not  so  hard 
as  marble,  and  therefore  not  so  serviceable  for  finely 
polished  furniture.  "  Unguenta  opt'une  servantur  in 
alabastris,"  writes  Pliny,  xiii.  3,  and  to  this  notion 
apparently  it  is  to  be  ascribed  that  they  were  accus 
tomed  to  transport  unguents  and  perfumes  in  ala 
baster  flasks,  which  were  sealed  at  the  tops,  and 
opened  by  breaking  the  long  neck.  Perhaps  we  are 
here  to  understand  alabaster  from  Damascus  and 
Syria,  which  was  distinguished  especially  by  ua 
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clearness,  while  the  best  Nard  ointment  was  pre 
pared  at  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  Comp.  FUIEDLIEB,  Lie 
A.rc1ixol.  der  Lvidensgeschichte,  on  Matt.  xxvi.  6  scq. 
— Moreover,  among  the  ancients  there  prevailed 
elsewhere  also  the  custom  of  kissing  the  feet  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  intended  to  display  a  very  especial 
reverence,  especially  of  the  Rabbis  (Wetstein),  and 
the  noting  of  the  moment  when  the  whole  trans 
action  began  {^faro},  contributes  not  a  little  to 
heighten  the  vividness  of  the  whole  narrative. 

Vs.  88.  And  began  to  moisten  His  feet  with 
tears,  and  did  wipe  them  with  the  hairs  of 
her  head. — The  question  spontaneously  presents 
itself  to  us,  what  may  have  given  occasion  to  all  this 
burst  of  feeling  in  the  homage  rendered  by  the 
woman.  Without  doubt  she  had  previously  seen 
and  heard  the  Lord,  and,  in  whatever  way  it  may 
have  come  to  pass,  had  already  received  a  great 
benefit  from  Jesus.  We  are  most  disposed  to  un 
derstand  this  as  a  bodily  healing  and  benefit,  cer 
tainly  not  worth  less  than  the  debt  of  five  hundred 
denarii.  For  this  mercy  she  will  manifest  to  the 
Lord  her  thankful  love.  Perhaps  He  had,  in  order 
to  put  her  to  the  proof,  delivered  her  indeed  from 
the  malady  which  was  the  consequence  of  her  sinful 
life,  but  as  yet  withheld  the  word  of  pardon  and 
grace,  of  which  she  stood  in  most  need.  So  there 
burns  along  with  the  flame  of  gratitude  the  secret  long 
ing  after  a  higher,  a  spiritual  salvation  in  her  heart. 
The  impure  wishes  to  be  declared  pure,  the  fallen  to 
be  raised  up,  the  sorrowing  to  be  comforted,  the 
thankful  for  recovery  to  be  blest  with  yet  greater 
fulness  of  grace.  For  a  shorter  or  longer  time  she 
has  already  been  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  draw 
near  to  the  Saviour  without  being  thrust  back  by  an 
incompassionate  hand,  and  now  when  she  hears  He 
is  a  guest  in  Simon's  house,  she  is  withheld  as  little 
by  false  shame  as  by  fear  of  man  from  following  the 
drawing  of  her  heart. 

Vs.  39.  Now  TV  hen  the  Pharisee  .  .  . 
saw. — Without  doubt  the  first  feeh'ng  of  the  Phari 
see  was  that  of  displeasure  that  such  a  woman  had 
ventured  to  pollute  his  pure  threshold.  But  with  that 
is  next  joined  dissatisfaction  and  doubt  in  reference 
to  his  guest,  who,  as  he  sees,  is  well  content  to  be 
touched  by  such  hands.  Without  any  organ  by 
which  he  is  able  to  place  himself  in  the  woman's  con 
dition  or  to  estimate  the  beauty  of  her  action,  he 
judges  according  to  the  logic  of  the  natural  man 
and  of  the  Jew  imprisoned  iu  prejudices.  The  major 
term  of  the  syllogism  which,  in  secret,  he  forms  to 
himself,  is  double.  A  prophet  would,  in  the  first 
place,  know  what  is  hidden,  and  know  accordingly 
the  history  of  this  auaprojAos,  and,  secondly,  shudder 
at  the  contact  of  that  which  is  unholy.  That  the 
former  may  be  true  of  Jesus  and  the  latter  not,  does 
not  even  enter  his  mind.  The  minor  and  the  con 
clusion  from  his  point  of  view  need  no  statement. 
Among  the  Jews  the  idea  commonly  prevailed  that 
a  prophet  must  know  everything  secret,  and  that  in 
particular  the  Messiah  must  be  at  a  loss  for  an  an 
swer  to  no  question ;  therefore  the  ensnaring  ques 
tions  which  even  to  the  end  of  His  life  they  contin 
ued  to  propose  to  Him ;  therefore  also  the  infer 
ence  of  the  disciples  (John  xvi.  29,  30). — As  respects 
our  Simon,  moreover,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted 
that  he,  how  much  soever  he  may  have  been  \tyuv 
iv  €avT(f,  yet  also  gave  vent  to  his  displeasure  by 
looks,  gestures,  and  light  murmurs.  The  Saviour, 
however,  has  no  need  of  that  to  hear  him,  He  al 
ready  reads  hi  Simon's  thoughts.  He  vindicates  the 


honor  of  the  woman  and  His  own  in  a  noble  parable, 
I  which  He  presents  in  so  striking,  so  powerful  a 
manner  that  we  scarcely  know  which  we  should 
most  admire :  the  skill  with  which  He  causee  the 
accuser  to  appear  as  witness  against  himself,  or  the 
moderation  with  which  He  still  spares  His  host,  inas 
much  as  He  forbears  any  severer  censure  ;  wbe'her 
the  holy  irony  with  which  He  explains  Simon's  de« 
ficiency  in  love,  or  the  lofty  seriousness  with  which 
He  gives  him  to  feel  that  his  sin  is  yet  unforgiven. 

Vs.  41.  A  certain  creditor. — Under  the  imago 
of  the  creditor  the  Lord  depicts  Himself,  while,  in 
the  debtor  that  owed  the  more  and  the  one  that  owed 
the  less,  we  behold  respectively  the  portrait  of  the 
sinner  and  of  Simon.  It  results,  therefore,  from  this, 
that  the  Sa'.'iour  declares  the  action  of  the  sinner  to 
be  a  work  of  thankful  love  in  consequence  of  a  bene 
fit  received.  It  does  not  however  necessarily  follow 
from  this  that  Simon  also  had  been  restored  by  a 
miracle  from  a  sickness  (Paulus,  Kuiuoel) ;  the  bene 
fit  bestowed  on  him  (  =  50  denari^)  was  the  honor  of 
a  visit  from  the  Lord,  the  value  of  which,  however, 
must  have  been  exceedingly  small  in  his  eyes. 

Ativdpia,  a  Roman  silver  coin,  —1  drachma  =  16 
asses  [about  ^\d.  sterling,  or  15  cents;  50  denarii 
=  §7.50  ;  500  D.  =  $75.00  :  both  sums  worth  then 
many  times  their  present  value. — C.  C.  S.]. 

Vs.  43.  I  suppose. — The  gravity  of  the  Pharisee, 
before  whom  a  problem  is  laid  for  solution,  does  not 
belie  itself.  With  greater  modesty  than  that  with 
which  he  had  just  murmured  in  secret  does  he  give 
his  opinion,  and  is  rewarded  by  the  Saviour  with  an 
bpOus  of  holy  irony,  an  op0o>y  which  is  about  to 
turn  itself  immediately  as  a  weapon  against  him. 

Vs.  44.  Seest  thou  this  woman  ? — Apparently 
Simon  had  as  much  as  possible  avoided  looking  at  her. 
At  least  he  must,  after  the  parable  he  had  heard,  have 
regarded  her  with  quite  different  eyes,  and  have  seen 
in  a  great  sinner  a  great  lover,  and  so  far  a  great 
saint,  if  he  compared  her  with  himself,  the  proud 
egoist.  But  now  the  word  of  rebuke  breaks  as  a 
flood  over  him.  The  great  distinction  which  the 
Lord  had  rendered  to  Simon  by  His  coming  He 
brings  at  once,  with  the  noblest  sense  of  dig 
nity,  into  view. — I  entered  into  thine  house. — 
The  aou  at  the  beginning  of  the  address  gives  em 
phasis  to  the  tone  of  reproach,  of  which  Simon  is 
made  conscious  in  a  threefold  comparison  of  his 
behavior  with  that  of  the  sinning  woman.  No 
washing  of  the  feet,  no  kiss  of  welcome,  no  anoint 
ing  has  he,  at  the  entrance  of  his  Guest  into  his 
dwelling,  had  ready  for  Him.  What  Meyer,  ad  loc., 
in  reference  to  the  first  adduces  as  an  excuse,  name 
ly,  that  the  washing  of  His  feet  had  not  been  abso 
lutely  necessary,  since  the  Saviour  had  not  come 
directly  from  His  journey,  is  to  our  apprehension  not 
satisfactory ;  for  if  this  neglect  had  been  entirely  unim 
portant  or  accidental,  the  Saviour  would  certainly 
not  have  brought  it  up  to  him.  As  opposed  to  his 
lovelessness  and  his  avarice,  the  benevolence  and 
bounteousness  in  the  sinning  woman's  exhibition  of 
love  strikes  the  eye  so  much  the  more.  Simon  gives 
no  water — she  her  tears,  aquarum  preciosissimas 
(Bengel),  and  instead  of  a  linen  cloth,  the  thousand 
hairs'  of  her  head.  Simon  gives  no  kiss  upon  the 
mouth,  she  kisses  much  more  humbly  the  feet,  of 
the  Lord  ;  Simon  gives  no  eAaior,  but  she  something 
much  more  precious,  ^vpov.  And  this  proof  of  hef 
homage  she  presented  to  the  Lord  from  the  very 
time  of  his  entrance,  d*'  rjs  eiVijAtfoi/.  (Ste  the  text 
ual  notes  on  vs.  45.)  The  reading  ciVfjAtfe;/,  has  per 
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Dtps  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  woman  mu  >u;> 
posed  to  have  entered  after  Jesus,  so  that  she  couk 
not  well  have  manifested  her  love  to  Him  from  His 
very  entrance.  This  difficulty,  however,  vanishes  if 
we  consider  that  the  woman,  seeking  for  an  oppor 
tunity  for  her  work  of  love,  would  proba'oly  have  en 
tered  very  soon  after  the  Saviour ;  and  thus  at  tlu 
same  time  the  antithesis  is  most  distinctly  preserve*: 
ctvveea  that  which  the  two,  Simon  and  the  woman 
ad  done  at  His  entrance  into  the  house. 

Vs.  47.  Wherefore  I  say  unto  thee.— W( 
consider  it  forced  and  unnatural  to  regard  \<-yca  tru, 
as  standing  in  a  parenthesis  (De  Wctte),  and  sepa 
rated  in  some  measure  from  ol  x^piv.  Better  Meyer ; 
"On  this  account  I  say  to  thee  ;  for  the  sake  of  these 
her  exhibitions  of  love,  I  declare  to  thec  :  forgiven 
are  her  sins,"  &c. 

'A<pfwvrai — on  T]yiiri)tTf  iro\v. — According  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  exegetes,  with  whom,  among  others, 
De  Wette  also  agrees,  the  words :  Because  she 
loved  much,  must  indicate  the  proper  cause,  the 
antecedens  of  the  forgiveness  of  the  debt.  The  Ko- 
mish  church  has  here  found  a  support  for  the  doc 
trine  of  the  meritoriousness  of  good  works,  and  the 
Protestant  polemics  have  undertaken  to  confute 
by  often  in  some  measure  doing  violence  to  the  text. 
To  the  unsuccessful  attempts  to  escape  from  thi: 
difficulty  must  apparently  be  added  the  following 
"  Her  sins  are  forgiven  her  (this  she  knows,  and 
therefore  has  she  exhibited  much  love ;  "  or  this 
"  Her  sins  are  forgiven  her,  that  she  might  lov< 
much,"  or  "that  the  Pharisee,  from  her  thankfulness, 
might  be  well  able  to  conclude  that  already  much 
must  have  been  forgiven  her,"  &c.  All  these  inter 
pretations  suffer  shipwreck  on  the  simple  significa- 
i  tion  of  the  words,  especially  of  art,  and  the  parable 
also,  vss.  41,  42,  shows  evidently  that  the  Saviour 
received  her  work  as  a  token  of  thankful  love.  Had 
the  woman  really  already  received  entire  assurance 
of  forgiveness,  and  her  rich  love  now  been  the  proof 
of  it,  as  it  is  asserted,  then  the  assurance,  vs.  48, 
would  have  been,  at  least  in  a  good  measure,  super 
fluous.  No,  the  progress  of  the  case  is  this :  The 
woman  held  herself,  by  a  former  benefit  (bodily  heal 
ing  perhaps,  but  not  as  yet  any  full  assurance  of  for 
giveness),  quite  as  much  favored  by  Jesus  as  if  a 
debt  of  five  hundred  denarii  had  been  remitted  to  her. 
Out  of  thankfulness  for  this  benefit  she  had  come 
believingly  to  Jesus  (vs.  50),  and  had  shown  to  Him 
in  her  love  the  strength  of  her  thankful  faith,  and 
now  she  receives,  in  such  a  temper  of  mind,  not  out 
of  merit,  but  out  of  grace,  the  assurance  of  the  for 
giveness  of  sins.  Simon,  on  the  other  hand,  con 
siders  himself  as  little  favored  by  the  visit  of  Jesus 
as  by  the  remission  of  a  debt  of  fifty  denarii ;  there 
fore  also  he  has  shown  the  Lord  little  love. — "  But 
to  whom  little  is  forgiven  the  same  loveth  little," — 
and  because  he  had  so  little  faith  and  love  he  could 
moreover  have  little  (or  no)  part  in  the  forgiveness 
which  he  did  not  even  earnestly  desire. — However, 
the  holiness  of  works  seeks  in  vain  a  support  in  these 
words,  for  Jesus  Himself  says  (vs.  50) :  "  Thy  faith 
hath  saved  thee,"  and  by  this  of  itself  makes  k;io»u 
that  her  love  had  flowed  from  the  fountain  of  faith. 
Because  she  believes  and  has  manifested  this  her 
faith  by  love,  therefore  does  forgiveness  fall  to  her 
lot. — We  can  hardly  see  that  now  any  other  diffi 
culty  remains  to  be  removed,  since  at  all  events  we 
read  elsewhere  also  that  love  covers  even  the  multi 
tude  of  sins,  and  that  mercy  rejoiceth  against  judg 
ment,  1  Peter  iv.  8  ;  James  ii.  13  ;  Matt.  xxv.  3-4- 


40.  That  she  ha?  deserved  forgiveness  by  her  love, 
the  Saviour  is  as  far  from  saying  as  that  she  has  de 
served  it  through  faith ;  but  only  through  the  faith 
which  works  by  love  (Galatians  v.  6),  was  she  recep 
tive  for  the  benefit  of  forgiveness,  which  He  immedi 
ately  bestowed  upon  her  purely  out  of  grace.  [Meyer's 
explanation  appears  to  me  better:  "This  o-ri  riyd- 
irrinf  iro\v  does  not  contain  the  cause  and  therefore 
not  the  antecedent  of  the  forgiveness.  So  Catholics 
interpret  it,  proving  therewith  their  doctrine  of  the 
meritoriousness  of  works,  and  of  late  also  De  Wette, 
apprehending  love  to  Christ  as  one  with  faith  in 
Him  ;  Olshausen,  seeking  to  surmount  the  difficulty 
of  the  thought  in  his  way,  and  interpreting  love  as 
receptive  activity  ;  Paulus,  B.  Crusius.  The  contrary 
is  established,  not  by  dogmatics  (see  the  admirable 
remarks  of  MEL'ANCIITHOX,  in  the  Apol.  iii.  31  seg., 
p.  87  seq.,  ed.  Rech.),  but,  as  appears  by  the  context, 
because  this  interpretation  is  entirely  inconsistent 
with  the  irapa^oAi?  lying  at  the  basis,  vss.  41,  42, 
as  well  as  with  the  immediately  following  $  5e 
b\iyov  aQierai,  &c.,  if  love  does  not  appear  as  the 
consequence  of  forgiveness ;  the  antecedent,  that  is, 
the  subjective  cause  of  forgiveness,  is  not  Love,  but 
Faith,  as  appears  from  vs.  50.  According  to  the 
context,  therefore,  it  is  correct  to  interpret  tin  ... 
of  the  ground  of  knowledge  ;  Forgiven  are,  &c., 
which  is  certain,  since  she  has  exhibited  love  in  a  high 
degree.  .  .  .  Calov.  Probabat  Christ  us  a  paste' 
riori."—C.  C.  S.] 

Vs.  48.  Thy  sins  are  forgiven. — With  celestial 
love  the  Lord  ascends  a  yet  more  and  more  exalted 
climax  in  His  language.  First  has  He  shown  that 
He  receives  the  homage  of  the  sinful  woman  without 
any  scruple ;  then  has  He  said  to  a  third  person  what 
a  privilege  is  meditated  for  her,  one  much  more  excel 
lent  than  she  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  namely,  the  full 
certainty  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  finally  this  assu 
rance  is  personally  addressed  to  herself,  and  sealed  in 
her  heart  through  the  peace  of  God  that  passeth  all 
understanding.  The  word  al  iroAAcJ  was  uttered,  it 
is  true,  in  her  presence,  yet  not  to  herself;  the  Lord, 
before  this  company,  will  not  humble  her  more 
deeply,  but  on  the  contrary  kindly  raises  her. 

Vs.  49.  Began  to  say. — Just  as  in  ch.  v.  21. 
It  would  appear  almost  inconceivable  that  the  same 
censure  should  have  been  already  repeated,  if  we 
forgot  that  a  Pharisaic  heart  at  all  tunes  remains  the 
same  ;  besides,  these  guests  need  not.  of  course  have 
been  acquainted  with  that  which  had  already  taken 
place  at  the  healing  of  the  paralytic. 

Vs.  50.  And  He  said. — Not  spoken  at  precisely 
the  very  instant  when  these  thoughts  were  rising 
(Meyer),  but  probably  because  the  Saviour  heard  the 
approach  of  the  storm  which  would  rise  against  the 
woman  if  she  did  not  immediately  withdraw  herself. 
He  gives  her  an  intimation  to  leave  the  house  before 
the  peace  which  He  had  given  her  could  be  assailed 
or  disturbed  by  any  one. — Faith  helped  the  woman, 
'nasmuch  as  it  brought  her  soul  into  the  disposition 
n  which  she  could  entreat  and  receive  the  most 
ardently  desired  of  all  benefits  from  the  Lord.  A 
similar  word  of  comfort  was  received  by  another 
woman,  Mark  v.  34.  Comp.  also  the  words  of  Eli  to 
Elannah,  1  Samuel  i.  17. 


DOCTRINAL  AXD  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  readiness  with  which  the  Saviour  coa.d 
ccept  an  invitation  so   grudgingly  given   as   that 
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of  this  Simon,  belongs  undoubtedly  to  the  self-denial 
of  His  ministering  love.  He  wished  especially  not 
to  repel  the  Pharisees  any  more  trw  »as  absolutely 
necessary,  and  knew  moreover  that  many  an  ear  that 
elsewhere  would  be  elosed  to  formal  preaching  might 
perhaps  catch  up  the  word  of  life  when  He  clothed 
it  as  table-talk  in  the  forms  of  daily  life.  Here  also 
Ho  may  have  had  a  special  reference  to  the  training 
of  His  apostles,  who,  brought  up  in  a  simpler  cond" 
tion,  had  hitherto  observed  the  dark  side  of  Phari 
saism  more  from  a  distance.  Finally,  He  could,  by 
His  personal  presence,  best  put  to  shame  the  ca 
lumnious  reports  which,  without  doubt,  were  spreac 
abroad  in  His  absence  in  reference  to  Him  and  His 
disciples.  Worthy  of  notice,  moreover,  is  it  thai 
when  He  trod  this  threshold  a  sinning  woman  also 
sees  the  door  open  to  her,  for  whom,  according  to 
Pharisaic  severity,  the  entrance  would  assuredly 
have  been  forbidden.  Kai  iSov.  Where  Christ  ap 
pears  the  law  loses  its  power,  and  grace  bears  the 
sceptre. 

2.  The  whole  narrative  of  the  penitent  sinner  is  a 
gospel  within  the  gospel,  as  well  in  relation  to  the 
inward  temper  which  the  Lord  demands  of  repentant 
einners  as  also  in  respect  to  the  salvation  which  His 
grace  affords  them.     In  this  sense  the  whole  narra 
tive,  which  redounds  to  the  honor  of  Luke's  delicate 
taste,  as  physician  and  artist,  deserves  to  be  named 
an  eternal  history,  and  so  far  it  is  indifferent  whether 
the  chief  character  be  Mary  Magdalene  or  another. 
The  chief  matter  is  still  her  voice  and  her  experience, 
which   may  be  the  share  of  every  one  among  us. 
With  justice  did  Gregory  the  Great  write  concerning 
this  Pericope  :  "As  oft  as  I  tl  link  upon  this  event, 
I  am  more  disposed  to  weep  over  it  than  to  preach 
upon  it."    It  fits  perfectly  into  the  Pauline  Gospel  of 
Luke,  which  proclaims  to  us  the  justification  of  the 
humble  sinner  out  of  free  grace. 

3.  The  parable  which  the  Lord  presents  to  Simon 
for  consideration  is  for  this  reason  above  all  so  re 
markable,  that  on  the  one  side  it  sets  forth  as  well  the 
self-righteous  Simons  as  the  unrighteous  a.fj.apru\oi  as 
debtors,  and  on  the  other  hand  strongly  emphasizes 
the  great  benefit  of  the  New  Covenant,  the  blessing 
of  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

4.  Whoever  so    understands   the   word   of  the 
Lord,  vs.  47,  as  that  the  love  of  the  woman  was  the 
meritorious  cause  of  her  pardon,  such  an  one  reverses 
the  sense  and  the  meaning  of  the  parable,  as  if  it 
taught  that  the  two    debtors  had   begun  to    love 
their  creditor  in  an  unequal  measure,  and  that  the 
creditor  in  consequence  of  this  had  remitted  to  them 
the  debts  of  unequal  amount,  which  then  we  should 
Lave  to  call:  wishing  to  reap  the  fruit  before  the 
tree  has  been  planted.     For  a  debtor  who  is  not  in 
condition  to  pay  will  not  love  his  creditor,  but  flee 
from  him,  and  love  awakes  in  his  heart  only  when 
he,  on  good  grounds,  can  believe  that  the  debt  at 
one  stroke  is  remitted  to  him.     So  judges  Luther 
also  when  he  writes :  "  The  Papists  bring  up  this 
declaration  against  our  doctrine  of  faith,  and  say 
that  forgiveness  of  sins  is  attained  through  love  and. 
not  through  faith  ;  but  that  such  is  not  the  meaning 
is  proved  by  the  parable,  which  clearly  shows  that 
love  follows  from  faith.     '  To  whom  much  is  for 
given,'  says  the   Lord,   '  the  same   loveth  much ; ' 
therefore  if  a  man  has  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  be 
lieves  it,  there  follows  love ;  where  one  has  it  not, 
there  is  no  love." 

5.  "  And  He  said  to  her,  Thy  sins  are  forgiven 
thee."    If  we  will  not  assume  that  the  sinner  here 


received  nothing  more  than  she  already  possessed; 
we  are  then  certainly  necessitated  to  suppose  that 
the  certain  assurance  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  had 
not  been  bestowed  upon  her  before  this  meeting  with 
the  Lord.  The  benefit  for  which  she  comes  to  tes 
tify  her  thankfulness  to  Him  cannot  therefore  pos 
sibly  have  been  this  assurance. 

6.  Simon   and   the   sinner,  with   respect  to  the 
Lord,  are  two  admirable  types  of  the  Roman  Catho 
lic  and  of  the  Evangelical  church.     The  foiTner  is  aa 
little  as  Simon  free  from  the  leaven  of  self-righteous 
ness,  and  takes  secret  or  open  offence  at  every  rev 
elation,  at  every  confession,  of  the  free  grace  of  tho 
Saviour.     Like  the  proud  Pharisee,  she  makes  void 
the  commandment  of  God  for  the  sake  of  her  own 
notions,  and  is  not  perfect  in  love  for  the  very  rea 
son  that  she  does  not  regard  love  as  a  consequence 
but  as  a  condition  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins.     Here 
holds  good  the  declaration  of  John,  1  John  iv.  17, 
18.     The   other,  on   the   contrary,  feels   herself  in 
many  respects  as  polluted  as  the  sinning  woman  at 
the  table,  but  as  one  entirely  unworthy  she  lies  at 
the  feet  of  the  Lord,  and  does  Him  homage,  not  in 
order  thereby  to  merit  anything,  but  out  of  pure 
thankfulness  that  lie  has  merited  and  earned  all  for 
her.     So  long  as  she  has  not  yet  entirely  unlearned 
the  significance  of  the  word  Sa'peaj/  (Romans  iii.  24), 
the  saying   holds   good   for  her:    Thy   faith   hath 
saved  thce ;  and  she  may  go  in  peace.    And  this  very 
faith  will  make  her  so  much  the  richer  in  love  and 
thankfulness,  since  she  deeply  feels  that  to  her  not 
fifty  but  five  hundred  denarii  have  been  remitted 
out  of  grace.     Thus   does  the  gospel  cherish   and 
tend  the  fruit  of  obedience,  which  the  law  can  in 
deed  demand,  yet  cannot  bring  forth. 

7.  In  order  to  understand  the  true  relation  be 
tween  forgiveness  and  love,  the  parable  Matt,  xviii. 
23—35,  deserves  especially  to  be  compared. 


nOMILETICAL  AN'D    PRACTICAL. 

The  dinner  in  Simon's  house  a  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  word  of  the  Lord,  Luke  v.  31,  32.— Jesus 
ever  ready  to  come  wherever  the  sinner  invites  Him. 
— Great  sin,  great  repentance ;  great  faith,  great 
love. — True  and  pretended  honor  shown  to  the 
Lord  in  one  and  the  same  dwelling. — The  poverty 
of  an  unloving,  the  riches  of  a  loving,  heart. — No 
sinning  woman  too  bad  to  come  to  Jesus. — Love 
and  honor  united  in  her  homage. — The  steps  upon 
which  the  Lord  leads  the  sinner  out  of  the  depth 
upon  the  height:  1.  He  suffers  her  to  approach 
Hun ;  2.  He  accepts  her  homage ;  3.  He  assures 
her  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins ;  4.  lie  causes  her 
to  go  in  peace. — The  steps  upon  which  the  Lord 
leads  the  Pharisee  from  the  height  into  the  depth : 
1.  He  seats  Himself  at  his  table  ;  2.  He  casts  a  look 
into  his  heart ;  3.  He  makes  his  lovclessness  mani 
fest  ;  4.  He  puts  him  to  shame  before  the  sinner, 
and  places  him  far  below  her. — Thankful  love,  how 
t  is :  1.  Richly  attested,  2.  unjustly  censured,  3.  pow 
erfully  vindicated,  4.  blest  a  thousandfold. — The 
inventiveness  of  love. — The  costliest  thing  not  too 
costly  for  the  Lord. — Frugality  ill  applied  where 
love  is  to  be  shown  to  the  Highest. — The  blessed 
feeling  of  a  heart  that  finally  has  pressed  through  to 
Jesus'  feet, — Here  at  Jesus'  feet,  yonder  on  Jesus' 
leart. — To  every  Simon  has  the  Lord  even  yet  some 
thing  special  to  say. — The  table-talk  of  the  Saviour 
:csted  according  to  the  apostolic  rule,  Colossiaas  iv. 


CHAP.  VIII.  1-3. 
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6. — Christ  beholds  all  other  men  stand  in  relation  to 
Himself  as  debtors. — Every  one  receives  forgiveness 
for  as  many  or  as  few  sins  as  he  himself  feels  and 
repents  of. — Thankful  love  cannot  possibly  precede 
the  highest  revelation  of  grace,  but  must  necessarily 
follow  it. — The  self-righteous  one  his  own  judge. 
— One  can  judge  rightly  and  yet  condemn  himself. — 
Seest  thou  this  woman  ?  1.  A  sinner,  and  yet  a 
sanctified  person  ;  2.  a  mourner,  and  yet  one  blessed ; 
3.  one  condemned,  and  yet  one  crowned  for  eternal 
life. — The  picture  of  the  sinning  woman  in  accord 
witli  the  apostle's  confession  respecting  himself, 
2  Cor.  vi.  9,  10. — God  forgives  in  order  that  we  may 
hold  Him  dear. — The  penuriousness  of  disdain  to 
wards  the  Lord. — What  disdain  neglects,  penitence 
supplies. — In  Christ  Jesus  neither  circumcision 
availeth  anything  nor  uncirciimcision,  but  faith  which 
worketh  by  love,  Galatians  v.  6. — Set  for  the 
fall  of  one,  for  the  rising  of  another. — The  deepest 
ground  of  want  of  love  towards  Christ  and  the  nat 
ural  spring  of  love  to  Him. — Faith  in  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  no  dead  letter,  but  an  active  principle  of  life. 
— The  assured  certainty  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins, 
1.  An  indispensable,  2.  an  invaluable,  3.  an  attain 
able  benefit. — Who  is  this  that  forgiveth  sins  also  ? 
— Even  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  heart  known  to 
the  Saviour. — Faith  the  only  but  also  the  certain 
way  to  deliver  us. — No  going  in  peace  without  faith ; 
no  faith  without  going  in  peace. 

STARKK  : — J.  HALL  : — He  is  a  wise  teacher  who 
accommodates  himself  to  be  all  things  to  alf  men 
that  he  may  gain  all,  1  Cor.  ix.  22. — The  Christian, 
even  a  preacher,  may  indeed  go  to  the  festive  meal, 
yet  must  he  have  regard  of  place,  time,  and  occasion, 
to  accomplish  some  good  even  there. — The  female 
Bex  has  also  a  part  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  1  Peter 
iii,  7. — The  soul  which  truly  feels  its  sins  counts 


nothing  too  good  and  too  dear  for  Christ.— Shame- 
facedness  is  both  a  sign  and  an  effect  of  grace  -• 
MAJPS  : — Those  converted  to  God  give  their  men> 
bers,  which  they  have  aforetime  consecrated  to  sin; 
as  instruments  of  righteousness,  Romans  vi.  19.— 
Who  hath  not  himself  repented  knows  not  the  heart 
of  penitent  sinners. — QOESNEL  : — Sweet  mildness  of 
Jesus  :  happy  he  that  also  deals  thus  when  he  will 
amend  his  neighbor. — To  convince  and  instruct  one 
by  questions  is  the  best  mode  of  teaching. — BREN- 
TIUS  : — Sin  a  great  and  heavy  debt,  which  we  in  and 
of  ourselves  cannot  discharge — Nona  Bill.  Tub.: 
— When  the  veil  of  our  prejudices  is  removed,  our 
own  heart  condemns  us. — The  penitent  kisses  con 
tinually  the  feet  of  the  Lord  Jesus. — Even  in  the 
holiest  place  one  has  often  evil  thoughts. — To  for 
give  sins  is  God's  work  alone,  and  therefore  Jesus 
has  by  this  also  demonstrated  His  Godhead. — Whom 
God  and  his  conscience  absolve  from  sin,  he  has  no 
cause  to  be  troubled  at  the  blind  judgment  of  the 
world. 

HEUBNER  : — Tears  of  repentant  sinners  are  pre 
cious  to  God. — Pride  has  no  sense  of  the  lore  which 
God  bestows  on  repentant  sinners. — God  knows,  like 
a  careful  creditor,  just  how  much  every  one  owea 
Him. — What  love  to  Jesus  is,  and  how  it  arises. — 
Jesus  teaches  us  here  how  we  should  deal  with  fallen 
ones. — Great  sinners,  great  saints. — PALMER  : — How- 
love  to  Christ  arises  in  a  heart.  It  arises  :  1.  From 
the  hope  of  attaining  through  Him  forgiveness  of 
sins  ;  2.  from  the  certainty  of  having  obtained  for 
giveness. — SCHLEIERMACHKR  : — Respecting  the  con 
nection  of  forgiveness  of  sins  with  love,  Fred.  \.  p. 
522. 

Admirable  work  of  art  representing  the  Magda 
lene  [or  rather,  this  woman. — C.  C.  S.J,  by  Correggio, 
Battoui,  and  many  others. 


C.   Galilee  and  the  Surrounding  Regions,  without  excluding  Capernaum,     CHS.  VIII.  1 — IX  50. 


1.  The  First  Christian  Family  Circle.     CH.  VIII.  1-3. 

1  And  it  came   to  pass  afterward,  that  lie  went  throughout  every  city  and  village 
preaching  and  shewing  the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God :  and  the  twelve  were 

2  with  him,  And  certain  women,  which  had  been  healed  of  evil  spirits  and  infirmities, 

3  Mary  called  Magdalene,  out  of  whom  went  seven  devils,  And  Joanna  the  wife  of 
Ch.uza  Herod's  steward,  and  Susanna,  and  many  others,  which  ministered  unto  him 
[them,  V.  O.1]  of  their  substance. 

Vs.  3. — Rec. :  auT<3.    AUTOI?  has  preponderating  authority,  see  TISCHF.XDORF  ad  Joe.     "  The  singular  appeared  mora 

Qiscenreof  "   " 

-C.  C.  S.] 


otvious  to  the  copyists.'partly  because  Jftj-av  TtBepair.  pivivil.'cl,  '}i;n-tly  thnuish  reminiscence  of  Matt,  xxvil.  55;  Mark  sv 
41."    Meyer.    [At>T<p,  A.,  L.,  M.,  X.,  Cod.  Sin. ;  avrols,  B.,  D.,  E.',  10  other  uncials.     ~ 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CBITICAL. 


Vs.  1.  Afterward,  iv  T<j3  Ka.6.  sc.  xp^'V-  —  Luke 
13  here  not  concerned  to  arrange  the  different  events 
in  a  strict  chronological  succession,  but  only  in  gen 
eral  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  activity  of 
the  Saviour,  in  His  journeys  through  Galilee,  was  con 
tinued  uninterruptedly,  while  he  now  adjoins  a  men 
tion  of  the  services  rendered  by  women  in  this 
period,  of  which  none  of  the  other  Evangelists  make 
mention.  Occasion  to  do  this  he  more  than  prob 
ably  found  in  the  immediately  preceding  narrative. 


Karo  ITO'AIV  Kal  Kti^riv.  From  town  to  town,  and 
from  village  to  village  ;  comp.  Acts  xv.  21.  The 
unweariedness  of  the  Saviour's  activity  comes  here 
with  especial  clearness  into  view. 

Vs.  2.  And  certain  women. — In  the  earlier 
period  the  disciples  still  wondered  when  they  saw 
their  Master  in  conversation  with  a  woman,  John  iv. 
27.  Now  there  has  already  been  formed  a  circle  of 
female  disciples,  who  were  joined  to  the  Master  by 
thankful  love. — Mary  of  Magdala.  See  above. 
Respecting  Magdala,  see  LANOE,  on  Matthew  xv.  39. 

Vs.  3.  Joanna  is  only  here  and  in  ch.  xxiv.  10  re 
ferred  to  by  name,  as  the  consort,  perhaps  the  widow 
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of  Chuza,  steward  of  Herod.  If  we  assume  with  some 
that  Chuza  was  the  £ajiAi«o?  (John  iv.  40-54),  we 
might  suppose  that  grateful  love  for  the  deliverer  of 
her  son  had  brought  the  mother  to  Jesus. — Susanna, 
that  is,  Lily,  nriVuJ,  is  not  further  known. — And 
many  others. — Comp.  Matt,  xxvii.  55. 

Which  ministered  tinto  them. — The  female 
friends  of  our  Lord  appear  for  the  most  part  to  have 
belonged  to  the  well-circumstanced  higher  class,  since 
the  here-mentioned  ministration  doubtless  consisted 
principally  in  support  rendered  to  earthly  necessi 
ties  from  their  property.  This  ministration  was 
rendered  to  the  whole  travelling  company.  The 
reading  avrta  is  perhaps  in  some  manuscripts  a  cor 
rection,  which  visibly  arose  from  the  effort  to  repre 
sent  the  service  of  these  women  as  an  act  of  Divine 
service,  which  was  exclusively  limited  to  the  Master. 


DOCTRIXAL  AXD  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  brief  account  which  Luke  gives  us  respect 
ing  these  women  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  awaken  a 
vivid  conception  of  the  journeyings  of  the  Saviour 
through  Galilee.     We  see  Him  proceeding  from  one 
town  to  another,  wearing  as  clothing  the  simple  yet 
becoming  tunic,  which  was  not  sewed  but  woven 
from  above  throughout,  perhaps  the  gift  of  love  ;  the 
sandals   bound  crosswise  over  His  uncovered  feet ; 
the  disciples  near  by  without  money  in  their  girdles, 
without  shoes,  staff',  or  wallet ;  perhaps  a  little  flask 
with  oil,  after  the  Oriental  usage,  hanging  over  their 
shoulders,  for  the  refreshment  of  their  wearied  limbs 
(Mark  vi.  13  ;  Luke  x.  34  ;  Genesis  xxviii.  18) ;  and 
at  a  beseeming  distance  the  women  covered  with 
their  veils,  who  were  concerned  with  tender  affec 
tion  for  the  wants  of  the  company,  now  and  then 
preparing  for  their  beloved  Master  a  refreshing  sur 
prise,  and  now  holding  discourse  with  one  another, 
now  with  Him.     The  view  of  such  a  circle  of  breth 
ren  and  sisters,  whose  centre  the  Lord  is,  makes  an 
impression  that  elevates  the  heart. 

2.  The  unhesitating  way  in  which  the  Saviour 
admitted  and  accepted  the  loving  services  of  these  , 
women  is  a  striking  proof  not  only  of  His  conde-  j 
•cending  love,  which  endures  services    rendered  to  J 


Him,  although  He  did  not  come  to  be  ministored 
unto  (Matt.  xx.  28),  but  at  the  same  time  of  His  firm 
confidence  in  the  purity  and  faithfulness  of  these 
Galilean  friends,  which  indeed  did  remain,  even  be 
yond  His  death,  unchangeably  the  same. 

8.  We  see  here  an  emancipation  of  woman  in  the 
noblest  sense  of  the  word,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
service  of  women  in  the  church  of  Christ  (Wichern), 
and  at  the  same  time  also  a  decided  triumph  of  the 
evangelical  spirit  over  the  limitation  of  the  Jewish 
Rabbinisrn,  and  the  prophecy  of  the  new  world  of 
love  called  into  being  through  Christ. 


nCCVIILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

In  Christ  Jesus  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, 
man  nor  woman,  but  a  new  creature. — Thankful 
ministration  of  love  well  pleasing  to  the  Lord. — Di 
versity  and  agreement  among  the  first  female  friends 
of  Jesus. — What  the  Saviour  is  for  woman,  and  what 
woman  must  be  for  the  Saviour. — Woman  in  Christ 
no  longer  slave  of  the  man,  but  a  fellow-heir  of  the 
grace  of  life,  1  Peter  iii.  7. — Women  of  high  condi 
tion  also  cannot  possibly  dispense  with  the  Saviour. 
— The  Head  of  the  church  served  by  and  in  His 
members. — The  destination  of  earthly  good  also  to 
the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God. — The  first 
Christian  circle  of  sisters  united  for  a  work  of  love, 
1.  Whose  origin  is  pure,  2.  whose  character  is  that 
of  power,  3.  whose  fruit  is  abundant,  4.  whose  dura 
tion  is  perennial. — The  service  of  the  poor,  Divine 
service  (Angelus  Merula). — Among  the  women  of  the 
evangelical  history  not  one  enemy  of  the  Lord. 

STARKE  : — Whoever  hath  tasted  that  the  Lord  is 
gracious,  such  an  one  cannot  abandon  Him. — If 
Christ  was  not  ashamed  of  the  ministrations  of 
others,  why  should  we  be  ashamed  when  we  find 
ourselves  in  like  circumstances  ? — QUESNEL  : — Godly 
women  have  at  all  times  helped  to  build  up  the 
kingdom  of  God  by  the  exercise  of  love  towards 
Christ's  servants  and  His  poor  members,  Romans 
xvi.  1,  2,  6. — MAJUS  : — For  spiritual  benefits  to 
render  something  temporal  is  becoming,  and  yet  a 
poor  payment. — For  His  poor  children  God  knows 
well  how  to  provide. 


2.  The  Parables  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God.     Vss.  4-21. 
(Parallels :  Matt.  xiii.  1-23  ;  xii.  46-50 ;  Mark  iii.  31-iv.  23.— Vss.  4-15,  Gospel  for  Soxagcsima  Sunday.) 

4  And  when  much  people  were  gathered  together,  and  were  come  [when  they  were 

5  coming]  to  him  out  of  every  city,  he  spake  by  a  parable :  A  sower  went  out  to  sow  his 
seed:  and  as  he  sowed,  some  fell  by  the  way  side;  and  it  was  trodden  down,  and   the 

6  fowls  of  the  air  devoured  it.     And  some  fell  upon  a  rock  [the  rock]  ;  and  as  soon  as  it 

7  was  sprung  up,  it  withered  away,  because  it  lacked  moisture.     And  some  fell  among 
[the]  thorns;  and  the  thorns  sprang  up  with  it,  and  [having  sprung;  om.,  and]  choked 

8  it.     And  other  fell  on  [the]  good  ground,  and  sprang  up,  and  bare  fruit  a  hundredfold. 
And  when  he  had  said  these  things,  he  cried,  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 

9  And  his  disciples  asked  him,   saying  [om.,  saying,  V.  O.1],  What  might  this  parable 

10  be  [i.  e.,  mean]?     And  he  said,  Unto  you  it  is  "given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  God:  but  to  others  [the  rest  only]  in  parables;  that  seeing  they  might  not 

11  see,  and  hearing  they  might  not  understand.     Now  the  parable  ia  this:  The  seed  is  the 

12  word  of  God.     Those  by  the  way  side  are  they  that  hear;  then  -,:meth  the  devil,  and 
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taketh  away  the  word  out  of  their  hearts,  lest  they  should  [that  they  may  not,  Ira  firj] 

]  3  believe  and  be  saved.     They  on  the  rock  are  they,  which,  when  they  hear,  receive  the 

word  with  joy;  and  these  have  no  root,  which  for  a  while  believe,  and  in  time  of  temp- 

14  tation  fall  away.     And  that  which  fell  among  thorns  are  they,  which,  when  they  have 
heard,  go  forth,  and  are  choked  witli  cares  and  riches  and  pleasures  of  this  life,  and 

15  bring  no  fruit  to  perfection.     But  that  on  the  good  ground  are  thev,  which  in  an  hones 
and  good  heart,  having  heard  the  word,  keep  it,  and  bring  forth  fruit  with  patience  [or 

16  persevere   in   bringing  forth  fruit].     [But]  No  man,  when  he  hath  lighted  a  candle 
cove  re  th  it  with  a  vessel,  or  putteth  it  under  a  bed;  but  setteth  it  on  a  candlestick,  that 

17  they  which  enter  in  may  see  the  light.     For  nothing  is  secret,  that  shall  not  be  made 

18  manifest;  neither  any  thing  hid,  that  shall  not  be  known  and  come  abroad.     Take  heed 
therefore  how  ye  hear:  for  whosoever  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given;   and  whosoever 

19  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he  seemeth  to  have.     Then  came  to 

20  him  his  mother  and  his  brethren,  and  could  not  come  at  him  for  the  press.     And  it  was 
told  him  by  certain  which  said,  Thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  stand  without,  desiring 

21  to  see  thee.     And  he  answered  and  said  unto  them,  My  mother  and  my  brethren  are 
these  which  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  do  it. 


Vs.  9.— Etc. :  Ae'yoj/Te?.     At  least  doubtful.    [Om.,  Cod.  Sin.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

General  Remarks.  —  CHRONOLOGY  :  Luke  cor 
rectly  places  the  preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
on  the  part  of  the  Saviour  in  this  period  of  His  Gal 
ilean  activity.  The  comparison  with  Matthew  and 
Mark  teaches  us,  however,  that  he  passes  over  seve 
ral  important  particulars.  Without  here  entering 
upon  a  criticism  of  the  different  earlier  and  later 
arrangements  of  the  evangelical  narrations,  we  sim 
ply  state  what  order  appears  to  us  most  worthy  of 
credit:  1.  The  meal  in  Simon's  house  (Luke  vii. 
36-50).  2.  Beginning  of  a  new  journey  through 
Galilee  (Luke  viii.  1-3).  3.  Return  tit  oiitov  (Mark 
iii.  20).  4.  Blasphemy  respecting  a  covenant  with 
Beelzebub  (Mark  iii.  20-80.  Comp.  Matt.  xii.  22-37). 
5.  His  mother  and  His  brethren  (Mark  iii.  31-35. 
Comp.  Luke  viii.  19-21 ;  Matt.  xii.  46-50).  6.  The 
parables  (Matt.  xiii. ;  Mark  iv.  ;  Luke  viii.), — that  of 
the  Sower  first,  according  to  all  the  Synoptics. 

Vs.  4.  Much  people. — Here,  too,  the  Evange 
lists  are  not  at  variance,  but  complement  one  another. 
According  to  Luke  the  cities  of  all  Galilee  furn'shed 
their  contingent  to  swell  the  company  of  hearers  of 
the  Lord — "  ex  quavis  urbe  erat  cohors  aliqua," 
(Bengcl.)  According  to  Matthew  and  Mark  this  con 
course  is  so  great  that  the  Saviour  has  to  ascend  a 
ship  on  the  shore  in  order  there  to  be  heard  better. 
Of  the  different  parables  which,  according  to  Mark 
and  Luke,  were  delivered  at  the  same  time  on  this 
occasion,  Luke  communicates  only  the  first,  together 
with  its  interpretation. 

Vs.  5.  By  the  wayside. — "  Eo,  ubi  ager  et  via 
litter  sc  attingunt."  Here  the  first  portion  of  the 
seed  is  threatened  by  a  double  danger — the  feet  of 
travellers  and  the  birds  of  heaven.  Notice  how 
much  the  vividness  of  the  parable  is  heightened  by 
this  last  feature. 

Vs.  6.  Upon  the  rock. — To  be  understood  of  a 
rocky  soil  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth,  so  that 
the  seed  is  repelled  as  soon  as  it  attempts  to  shoot 
out  roots.  It  grows  comparatively  high  (fliWrfiAe, 
Matthew  and  Mark),  but  can  only  unfold  itself  above 
and  not  below. 

Vs.  7.  Among  the  thorns. — Xot  an  overgrown 
thistle-field,  but  i  place  in  the  arable  ground  where 
formerly  thorns  have  grown  up,  which  now  come 


(from  the  roots)  into  development  together  with  the 
seed,  and  finally  entirely  suffocate  this,  since  they 
grow  much  more  quickly,  and  first  repressing  the 
slow  growing  of  the  seed,  soon  make  it  entirely  im 
possible. 

Vs.  8.  On  the  good  ground. — Which,  through 
the  care  of  the  husbandman  in  preparation,  has 
become  good.  Luke  only  mentions  summarily  the 
hundredfold  increase,  while  Matthew  and  Mark 
speak  of  the  thirty  and  sixtyfold. 

When  He  had  said  'these  things.— Just  so 
Matthew  and  Mark.  According  to  the  latter  an 
aKovere  had  also  preceded.  This  whole  parable  is 
intended  to  constitute  not  only  one  out  of  many,  but 
as  the  first  in  a  closely  connected  series  to  form  as  it 
were  His  inaugural  discourse  as  a  teacher  of  para 
bles.  Comp.  Mark  iv.  13. 

Vs.  9.  Asked  Him. — Here  also  the  brief  report 
of  Luke  must  be  filled  up  from  the  more  detailed 
one  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  It  then  appears  that 
they  asked  not  only  for  the  interpretation  of  this 
parable,  but  in  general  concerning  the  cause  why  He 
speaks  to  the  people  in  parables.  The  answer  which 
Luke  gives,  vs.  10,  is  the  answer  to  the  question, 
which  he  himself  does  not  state. 

Vs.  10.  Unto  you  it  is  given. — According  to 
all  three  Evangelists  the  kingdom  of  God  is  agree 
ably  to  this  word  of  the  Saviour:  1.  A  /nvirrrtptov, 
which,  however,  2.  His  disciples  know,  but,  3.  only 
after  it  is  given  to  them  through  the  preparing  grace 
of  God,  5f'5oToi  -yviavan.  The  true  reconciliation 
between  the  Supernaturalism  and  Rationalism  of  the 
more  ancient  and  the  more  modern  form  will  have  to 
proceed  from  this,  that  justice  is  done  at  once  to 
each  of  these  three  thoughts. 

But  to  the  others  only  in  parables. — We 
are  not  to  supply :  With  the.  rest  speak  I  in  parables, 
but :  to  the  rest  it  is  given  to  understand  the  myste 
ries  of  the  kingdom  of  God  only  when  they  are  laid 
open  to  them  in  parabolic  form. 

That  seeing  they  might  not  see. — Comp.  la 
vi.  9,  10,  where,  however,  we  are  never  to  lose  from 
view,  that:  "The  effect  of  hardening  tlnough  pro- 
plnvy  is  an  eliciting,  and  so  revealing,  of  the  lui;>lcu- 
ing  which  already  exists  and  which  through  their 
fault  reveals  itself  in  reference  to  the  word."  Stitr. 
Comp.  LANGE  on  Mattlw*  xi.  12. 

Vs.  11.  The  seed.-  Jr.  the    explanation   it  is, 
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according  to  Luke,  the  Seed,  according  to  Mark,  th 
Sower,  that  stands  in  the  foreground. 

Vs.  12.  They  that  hear. — That  is,  who  mereh 
hear,  without  the  word  of  preaching  being  mixct 
with  faith.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Savioi 
only  ascribes  the  miscarriage  of  the  first,  and  not  ol 
the  second  and  third  portion  of  the  seed  to  direct  dia 
bolical  influence.  The  evil  one  is  as  quickly  a 
hand  (ei/0ecor,  efro)  as  the  birds  by  the  just-sown 
seed. 

The  distinction  between  the  second  and  third  kim 
appears  especially  to  lie  in  this,  that  those  sown  upon 
the  rock  are  the  superficially  touched,  who  are  soon 
offended  by  persecution ;  those  sown  among  th 
thorns,  the  half-hearted,  who  are  soon  seduced  b 
temptation.  "  Hie  ordo,"  says  Calvin  very  cor 
rectly  of  the  former,  "  a  superiore  differt,  quia  tempo 
rails  jiJcs,  quasi  seminis  conceptio,  fructum  aliquem 
promittit,  sed  non  ita  bene  et  penitus  subacta  stint 
corda,  ut  ad  eoniimium  alimentum  corum  mollifies 
sufficiat.  Et  sane,  ut  testu  soils  probatur  terrce  steri- 
litas,  ita  persecutio  et  crux  eorum.  vanitatem  detegit, 
qui  leviter  tincti^  nescio  quo  desiderio,  non  probe  serio 
pietatis  affcctu  imbuti  sunt.  Sciendum  est,  non  vere 
esse  incorruptibili  semine  regenitos,  quod  nunquam 
tnarccscit,  quemadmodum  Petrus  docet." 

Vs.  14.  Cares  and  riches  and  pleasures. — 
Here,  as  in  Mark  iv.  19,  a   threefold  cause  for  the 
miscarriage  of  the  third  class,  earthly  care,  possession, 
and   enjoyment.       Luke   very   beautifully   describes 
these  hearers  as  going  away  among  the  one  and  the 
other  (TTopfv<'>fj.ei/<ji),  after   they  had   listened   for 
while.     "  A  picturesque  addition"  (De  Wette). 
And  are  choked. — See  Meyer  ad  loc. 
Vs.  15.  In  an  honest  and  good  heart. — Not 
in  an   absolutely  ethical  sense  (Meyer),  for   purity 
of  heart  cannot  precede  faith,  but  must  follow  it. 
Yet  honest  and  good  to  receive  seed  and  to  bear 
fruit.     An  intimation  of  tke  right   disposition   for 
hearing,  which  itself  in  turn  is  a  fruit  of  the  gratia 
prceveniens.     Comp.  Acts  x.  35. 

Vs.  16.  But  no  man. — The  same  saying  appears 
again,  ch.  xi.  33.  Nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  our 
supposing  that  the  Saviour  repeated  words  of  this 
kind  on  fitting  occasions.  In  Mark  also,  vss.  21,  22, 
it  appears  immediately  after  the  parable  of  the  Sower, 
and  the  connection  of  thought  is  not  very  difficult  to 
give.  The  Saviour  does  not  mean  to  say  that  as  He 
had  sufficiently  illustrated  to  them  the  preceding 
parable,  so  they  also  should  now  on  their  part  spread 
this  abroad  among  others  (Meyer,  De  Wette),  but  He 
utters  it  to  be  applied  to  what  He  had  said  in  rela 
tion  to  the  different  reception  of  the  word  of  God 
among  men :  namely,  that  the  fruit  of  preaching 
would  one  day  be  known,  and  that  it  is  therefore  of 
the  greatest  importance  actually  to  keep  the  word  in 
a  good  and  pure  heart  in  order  that  in  time  to  come 
it  may  become  evident  that  it  has  brought  forth 
fruit  an  hundredfold. 

Vs.  18.  Take  heed  therefore.— In  Luke  the 
iris,  in  Matthew  the  rt,  is  brought  more  into  promi 
nence,  while  that  which  in  Matt.  xiii.  12,  appears 
in  another  connection,  Luke  here  very  fittingly  ad 
joins.  By  this  connection  the  significance  of  the — 
in  all  appearance — proverbial  way  of  speaking  is  in 
a  peculiar  manner  more  precisely  defined. — For 
whosoever  hath,  namely,  of  fruits  of  the  word 
which  he  obtained  by  the  fact  that  he  heard  in  the 
right  way.  The  productiveness  is  conditioned  by  the 
receptivity.  Whoever  first  bears  in  himself  a  germ  of 
the  higher  life,  such  a  one  will  in  the  use  of  the  pre 


pared  means  continually  receive  more  of  spiritual 
blessing.  Whoever  neglects  that  which  is  deposited 
by  God  within  him  loses  what  he  never  rightly  pos 
sessed.  *O  5o/c«r  ex*"  fyBriTtrai,  an  exact  interpre- 
tamenium  of  the  original  form  in  Mark,  o  e^ei.  The 
so-called  possession  had  been  the  fruit  of  a  mere 
imagination. 

Vs.  19.  Then  came  to  Him. — Originally  this 
occurrence  belongs  before  the  parable  (see  above), 
but  apparently  Luke  communicates  it  here  because  it 
might  serve  very  well  to  commend  the  right  hearing, 
inasmuch  as  it  indicates  the  high  rank  which  the 
doers  of  the  word  (James  i.  25),  according  to  the 
Saviour's  judgment,  enjoy. 

And  could  not  come  at  Him. — We  gain  a  clear 
conception  of  the  fact  only  by  comparing  Mark  iii. 
21-30.  The  simplest  understanding  of  Mark  iii. 
20,  21,  is  however  apparently  this,  that  no  one  else 
than  the  relatives  of  the  Lord  on  this  occasion  had 
been  afraid  that  He  was  beside  Himself;  in  respect 
to  Ilis  brothers,  who,  according  to  John  vii.  5,  even 
later  did  not  yet  believe  on  Him,  we  can  at  least 
not  call  this  inconceivable.  Intentional  malice  ex 
isted  here  as  little  as  Acts  xxvi.  24.  If  we  remark, 
however,  that  mother  and  brothers  wait  very  quietly 
until  He  has  finished  speaking,  and  that  the  latter 
publicly  requested  Him  to  come  unto  them,  we  can 
just  as  well  conceive  that  they  lay  hold  of  the 
calumny  set  afoot  by  the  Pharisees  :  on  BeeA£e/8ot»A. 
\X* ',  as  a  means  of  withdrawing  Jesus,  out  of  well- 
neaning  yet  misguided  affection,  from  this  stormy 
sea.  In  no  ease  does  the  account  say  that  Mary 
uttered  or  believed  these  words  of  blasphemy.  She 
stands  here  more  in  the  midst  than  at  the  head  of 
His  relatives,  and  not  possibly,  could  she  name  the 
aoly  thing  that  was  born  of  her,  lunatic.  Yet  of  one 
error  she  makes  herself,  together  with  her  family, 
guilty.  She  wishes  to  withdraw  the  Saviour  (per- 
laps  out  of  provident  care  that  He  might  take  food, 
Mark  iii.  20),  from  the  work  which  He  regards  as 
His  food.  This  Jesus  refuses  with  holy  sternness, 
ret  at  the  same  time  with  tender  forbearance.  Of 
he  self-denial  which  He  demands  in  respect  to 
earthly  kindred,  Matt  x.  37,  He  Himself  gives  a 
brilliant  example.  What  is  said  of  Levi,  Deut. 
xxxiii.  9,  is  true  now  in  a  higher  measure  of  Him. 

Vs.  20.  And  it  was  told  Him.— Perhaps  by 
me  who  would  have  been  glad  to  see  the  immedi- 
tely  preceding  discourse  of  rebuke,  Mark  iii.  23  seq., 
ontinue  no  longer,  and  therefore  with  some  eager- 
icss  makes  use  of  this  welcome  interruption  in  order 
o  direct  the  Saviour's  attention  to  something  else. 

Thy  mother  and  thy  brethren. — The  difficult 
[uestion,  whom  we  have  actually  to  understand  by 
he  aSeA^ois  of  the  Lord,  has  been  oven  to  the  latest 
imes  answered  in  different  ways.  The  view  of  those 
ho  here  understand  natural  brothers  of  the  Lord, 
hildren  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  born  after  Jesus,  has, 
iccording  to  the  opinion  we  have  hitherto  held,  at 
east  the  fewest  difficulties.  This  view  is  power- 
ally  vindicated  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Blom,  in  his  I)isput. 
"heol.  Jnaug.  de  Christi  d5eA0o?s  nal  aSeAtfars,  L.  B. 
839.  On  the  other  side  the  later  scruples  of  Lange 
nd  others,  who  here  understand  cousins  of  the  Lord, 
nay  not  be  condemned.  The  question  appears 
et  to  demand  a  continued  investigation  in  order 
nally  to  come  to  full  decision.  Comp.  meanwhile 
lie  valuable  essay  of  Wieseler,  Stud,  und  Krit. 
842,  i.,  but  particularly  also  the  appendix  to  the 
th  praelection  on  the  Life  of  Jesus,  by  C.  J.  Riggen- 
ach,  Basel,  1858,  where  the  grounds  for  and  against 
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each  principal  view  have  been  very  judiciously  set 
forth.     S.  286-804. 

Vs.  21.  And  He  answered.— Comp.  LANGE  on 
M'ntt.  xii.  50.  According  to  the  picturesque  trait  in 
Mark,  vs.  34,  He  in  saying  this  looks  with  a  benevolent 
glance  over  those  immediately  surrounding  Him. 
With  full  consciousness  He  sacrifices,  if  it  must  be 
t-o,  earthly  relationships  to  higher  ones.  Thus  does 
He  assure  His  disciples  of  the  higher  rank  which 
they  enjoy  in  His  eyes,  while  they  are  forgotten  by 
(he  world.  His  mother  and  brothers,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  they  have  come  near  enough,  hear  the 
only  condition  upon  which  He  in  truth  can  call  them 
His  own  :  namely,  if  they  honor  the  will  of  the  Father, 
who  has  assigned  Him  another  circle  than  their  lim 
ited  dwelling.  Doubtless  at  this  word  a  voice  in 
Mary's  heart  testified  that  she  belonged  in  a  yet 
higher  sense  than  Kara.  aapKa  to  the  kindred  of 
Christ.  From  the  fact  that  the  Saviour  speaks  alone 
of  mother,  brother,  and  sifter,  but  not  of  His  father, 
as  indeed  the  latter  nowhere  appears  in  the  history 
of  His  public  life,  it  may  with  great  probability  be 
concluded  that  Joseph  was  now  already  dead.  [The 
fact  that  Joseph  nowhere  appears  in  the  course  of 
our  Lord's  ministry,  renders  it  sufficiently  probable 
that  he  was  dead.  But  the  fact  that  our  Lord,  among 
the  possible  relations  which  human  beings  can  sus 
tain  to  Him,  does  not  include  that  of  Father,  may 
well  be  explained  from  His  unwillingness  to  attribute 
to  any  human  being  that  relation  which  God  alone 
sustained  to  Him.— C.  C.  S.]  His  disciples  He  calls 
brethren,  comp.  Heb.  ii.  11 ;  but  from  this  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  His  disciples  themselves  had  the 
right  to  give  to  Him  in  too  familiar  a  manner  the 
name  Brother. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  For  the  first  time  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke  we 
here  meet  with  the  Lord  teaching  the  people  in  para 
bles,  which  of  itself  certainly  could  not  have  been 
strange  to  His  hearers.     The  fiery  orientals,  whose 
fancy  is  so  rich,  whose  thoughts  are  so  accustomed 
to   poetical  vesture,   early  availed   themselves  of  a 
form  of  teaching  which  could  at  once  excite  to  re 
flection  and  satisfy  the  taste.     Prophets  like  Nathan, 
sages  like   Solomon,  poets   like   Isaiah,  had  veiled 
their  oracles  in  the  guise  of  the  parable  ('2  Sam.  xii. 
1-7  ;  Eccl.  ix.  14-16  ;  Isaiah  v.  1  ;  xxviii.  23-29);  and 
in  the  days  of  our  Lord  also  the  Jewish  Rabbis  availed 
themselves  of  this  inviting  mode  of  representation. 
One  of  the  Rabbis,  in  particular,  afterwards  distin 
guished  himself  in  this,  namely,   R.  Nahorai,  who 
lived   a   century   aftjr  Christ,  shortly    before   Bar- 
Cochba,  and  whose  parables  remind  us  in  many  re 
spects  of  these  of  the  Saviour.     It  would  be  indeed 
well  worth  the  trouble  to  institute  a  distinct  investi 
gation  upon  the  point -how  much  the  moral  portion 
of  the   Talmud   is  indebted   in   this  respect  to  the 
gospel.     Comp.  SEPP,  L.  J.  ii.  p.  243.     And  if  we 
ask  what,  why,  and  how  the  Saviour  taught  in  para 
bles,  we  find  new  occasion  to  repeat  the  declaration, 
John  vii.  46. 

2.  By  a  parable  we  understand  an  invented  nar 
rative    taken   from    nature    or    daily    life,  wherein 
weighty  duties,  truth,  or  promises,  are  set  forth  in  a 
pictorial    manner.      While    the    philosophical    myth 
must  bring  an  abstract  idea  within  the  sphere  of  our 
conception ;  under  the  garb  of  the  parable,  on  the 
»ther  hand,  a  present  or  impending  fact  is  olaced 


before  the  eyes.  While  the  simile  gives  only  a 
simple  agreement  between  two  different  things',  it 
lacks  the  dramatic  development  and  the  striking 
issue  which  we  meet  with  in  a  completed  parable 
Even  from  the  fable  is  it  distinguished,  inasmuch  as 
it  moves  within  the  bounds  of  possibility,  and  not 
only,  like  the  fable,  presents  moral  teaching,  but  also 
religious  truth.  The  chief  thought  around  which  all 
the  parables  of  the  Saviour  more  or  less  directly 
revolve  is  the  hidden  character  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  It  has  therefore  been  attempted  in  many 
ways  to  arrange  the  different  parables  of  our  Lord 
into  a  complete  whole,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  tho 
kingdom  of  Heaven  in  all  its  parts  is  contained  (Ne- 
ander,  Lisco,  Lange,  Schweitzer,  &c.).  Nothing  is 
easier  than  to  derive  a  Theology,  Anthropology,  Sote- 
riology,  and  Eschatology  of  Jesus  from  His  parables, 
in  which,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
not  every  delicate  feature  of  the  representation  can 
be  used  as  a  stone  for  a  dogmatic  edifice,  but  that 
only  the  iertium  comparationis,  the  leading  idea, 
is  to  be  made  prominent  according  to  the  particular 
design. 

3.  The  purpose  of  the  parable  is  twofold,  comp 
Matt.  xiii.  13,  and  LANGE  ad  loc.     Justly,  therefore, 
has  Lord  Bacon  already  said :  "  Parabola  est  iisv-8 
ambigui,  facit  enim  ad  involucrum,  facit  etiam  ad 
illustrationem,  in  hoc  docendi,  in  illo  occulta/idi  arii- 
fidum  quceri  videtur."     Comp.  John  ix.  39.     How 
ever,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  veiling 
of  the  truth  in  parables  was  only  relative  and  tempo 
rary.     They  were  not  like  the  bushel  under  which 
the  light  was   hid,   but  more  like  the  veil  of  mist 
which  indeed  obscures  the  brilliancy  of  the  sun,  yet 
also  more  often  allows  it  to  stream  through.     Tho 
explanation  which  the  Saviour  gives  of  some  parahleii 
in  particular  He  would  undoubtedly  have  given  of 
all,  had  He  been  inquired  of  with  the  desire  of  sal 
vation. 

4.  In  respect  to  the  parables  also  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  shows  an  indisputable  wealth.     It  is  true  we 
miss   here   individual   parables  which  are  found  in 
Matt,  xiii.,  Mark  iv..  and  elsewhere,  but  on  the  other 
hand  several  of  the  most  exquisite  parables   have 
been  preserved  to  us  by  Luke  alone.    Without  speak 
ing  now   of    many   gnome-like    sayings    which    he 
communicates  as  parables,   e.   g.  ch.  xiv.  7,  let  us 
consider  particularly  the  rich  treasure  of  parables 
which   he  has   preserved   in  the   narrative   of  the 
Saviour's  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  ch.  ix.  51  scq. 
To  these  belong  :   1.  The  Good  Samaritan,  ch.  x.  30- 
37 ;    •!.    The   Importunate   Friend,   ch.   xi.    5-8  ;  3. 
The  Rich  Fool,   ch.  xii.    16-21;  4.  The  Unfruitful 
Fig-tree,  ch.  xiii.  6-9  ;  5.  The  Great  Supper,  ch.  xiv. 
6-24  ;  6.  The  Tower  and  The  War,  ch.  xiv.  28-32  ;  7. 
The  Lost  Sheep,  Coin,  and  The  Prodigal   Son,  ch. 
xv.   (of  which,  however,  the  first  two  appear  with 
another  design  in  Matt,  xviii.  12,  13) ;  8.  The  Unjust 
Steward,  ch.   xvi.  1-9  ;  9.  Lazarus  and   Dives,  ch. 
xvi.  19-31  ;  10.  The  Servant  Ploughing,  ch.  xvii.  7- 
10  ;  11.  The  Unjust  Judge  and  the  Widow,  ch.  xviii. 
1-8  ;  12.  The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican,  ch.  xviii. 
9-14  ;  13.  The  Parable  of  the  Pounds  (to  be  distin 
guished  from  that  of  th.3  Talents,  Matt.  xxv.  14-30), 
ch.  xix.  12-27.     Even  when  Luke  narrates  parables 
given  in  the  other  Evangelists,  he  is  not  wanting  in 
new  peculiar  features  of  them.     Comp.  for  instance 
ch.   xii.  35-48,  with  Matt.    xxiv.  42-51.     Especial 
ly  does  he  communicate   the  parables  which  are  in 
agreement  with  the  broad  Pauline  position  of  his 
Gospel,  while  we  scarcely  fear  a  contradiction  whoji 
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we  maintain  that  it  19  auioag  the  parables  preserved 
by  him  that  the  most  exquisite  in  detail  appear. 
Who  would  give  up  the  dogs  in  the  parable  of  Laza 
rus  and  the  rich  man  ?  Who  the  trait  of  the  haughty 
Pharisee  standing  by  himself,  arabfls  irpot  eau-ro//, 
01  of  the  eldest  of  the  two  sons  who  does  not  eome 
out  of  the  house,  but  directly  from  the  field  where 
ho  has  served  his  father  by  his  labor?  How  much 
we  uld  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  have  lost 
in  beauty  if  over  against  this  friend  of  man,  not  a 
priest  and  Levite,  but  a  simple  citizen  of  Jerusalem, 
Lad  been  placed  !  Even  if  some  of  the  parables  in 
Luke  contain  particular  cruces  interpretum,  yet  the 
labor  of  investigation  is  richly  compensated,  as  in 
reference  also  to  all  the  parables  related  by  him,  the 
fine  expression  is  applicable  :  "  The  miracles  of 
Jesus  arc  manifestly  great  individual  parables  of  His 
general  activity, — parables  in  act.  His  parables,  on 
the  other  hand,  unfold  themselves  as  miracles  of  His 
word.  The  miracle  is  a  fact  which  comes  from  the 
word  and  is  converted  into  the  word.  The  parable 
is  a  word  which  comes  out  of  a  fact  and  stamps 
itself  in  the  fact.  The  common  birthplace  of  these 
ideal  twin  forms  is  therefore  the  world-creating  and 
world-transfiguring  Word."  Lauge. 

5.  Although  in  judging  of  the  prophetic    char 
acter  of  the  parable,   men   have  not   always  been 
temperate  enough,  and  have  certainly  gone  too  far  in 
finding  in  many  the  indication  of  individual  periods 
in    the    development    of    Christianity   beyond    the 
general  intimation   of  earlier  or   later   times,   it  is 
nevertheless   entirely  beyond   doubt   that   precisely 
like   many  prophecies,    so   do   also   many  parables 
realize  themselves  continuously  in  ever-augmenting 
measure  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God  [or, 
as  Bacon    says :  "  have  a  springing  and    germinant 
fulfilment  in  every  age.'' — C.  C.  S.].     This  is  true 
of  the   very  first   parable,  the  Sower.     Considered 
in  the  most  general  way,  it  contains  truth  in  refer 
ence  to  God's  word  in  the  world  as  to  when,  hou\ 
and  where,  it  has  been  sown  at  all  times.     But  very 
especially  is  it  applicable  to  the  activity  of  the  Great 
Sower  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  Christ ;  and  certainly 
it  is  of  moment  how  He  here  Himself  communicates 
in  parabolic  form  the  result  of  His  experience  up  to 
that  time  among  His  mainly  unbelieving  contempo 
raries.     But  continually  does  the  fulfilment  of  the 
parabolic  sketch  repeat  itself  in  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel  by  apostles,  martyrs,  reformers,  nay,  and  that 
of  the  most  obscure  country  pastor.     And  so  long 
as  the  world  remains  the  world  it  will  not  cease  to 
be  true  that  a  good  part,  nay  the  greatest  part,  of  the 
seed  is  continually  lost  through  the  fault  of  men. 

6.  That  the  Saviour,  not  in  the  parable,  but  in 
the    explanation   of   the   parable   to   His   disciples, 
speaks  so  unequivocally  of  the  Evil  One,  is  a  con 
vincing  proof  that  the  New  Testament  Satanology  is 
to  be  regarded  as  something  entirely  different  from 
a  paedagogic  accommodation  to  a  superstitious  popu 
lar  1'ancy. 

7.  The  cause  why  the  seed  with  some  bears  no 
fruit  and  with  some  bears  fruit  more   richly  than 
with  others,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
heart  of  the  one  is  by  nature  so  much  better  than 
that  of  the  other.     Whoever  would  bring  up  Luke 
viii.  15  as  a  proof  against  the  doctrine  of  general 
depravity  would  do  well  first  to  read  over  once  more 
Mark  fii.   21-23.     The  ica^v  Kal  ayabov  is  in  the 
Bpirit   of    the  Saviour's   teaching   the   fruit   of  the 
aratia  prceveniens,  from  which  the  man  has  not  with 
drawn  himself  since  God  Himself  has  wrought  in 


him  the  will,  Philippians  ii.  13.  It  belongs  to  the 
work  of  the  modern  believing  Dogmatics  to  develop 
the  doctrine  of  prevenient  grace  in  its  deep  religious 
and  Christian  ground  more  than  has  hitherto  been 
done. 

8.  It  is  to  be  understood  that  among  those  of 
whom  the  Lord  says  that  they  fall  away  in  time  of 
temptation,   there   are   no  genuine  believers.      II« 
Himself  has  declared  that  they  believe  Trpbj  tcaipov. 
and  the  distinction  between  fides  tcmporalis  and  sal- 
vijica,  even  on  the  ground  of  this  expression,  has 
a  deep  significance.     Everywhere  where  the  seed  is 
lost  there  is  lacking  that  viro^ovij  to  which  Luke  viii. 
15  makes  so  emphatic  allusion.'     Much  may  go  on 
in  a  heart  without  its  becoming  in  truth  a  parta 
ker  of  the  new  life.     Every  conversion  which  has 
effect  only  in  the  sphere  of  the  intellect,  the  feeling, 
the  imagination,  or  the  course  of  action  itself,  without 
having  penetrated  into  the  innermost  sanctuary  of 
the  will,  may  be  a  blossom  that  endures  long,  but 
yet  finally  falls  off  without  bearing  fruit. 

9.  By  the  different   measure   of  fruitfulness  in 
good   are  indicated  the  different   degrees  of  faith, 
love,   sanctification,    hope,    &c.,    which   have    been 
attained  in  consequence  of  hearing.     Therefore  also 
the  different  measures  of  talents,  gifts,  and  capacity 
to   carry   on  the   sowing  for  the  kingdom  of  God 
through  the  ages  (Lange).     The  cause  of  the  great 
distinction  is  as  little  to  be  sought  exclusively  on  the 
side  of  man  as  on  the  side  of  God.     Here  also  both 
factors  work  together,  and  it  must  be  well  considered 
on  the  one  hand  that  not  every  place  of  the  field  is 
ploughed  and  harrowed  equally  long ;  on  the  other 
hand,  that  not  every  spiritual  gift  bestowed  is  used 
with  equal  care.     Here  also  the  rule  holds  good  that 
grace  works  ever  mystically,  yet  never  magically, 
and  again  :  "  Whoever  will   keep  firm   hold  of  the 
Lord's   gifts   must  use   them   in  diligent  labor  for 
increase ;  for  that  are  they  in  their  nature  given ; 
keeping   and  gaining   increase    therewith    are   one. 
Works   are   faith's   nourishment,    the   diligence  of 
faithful  use  is  the  oil  for  the  burning  lamp ;  to  do 
nothing  in  the  might  of  grace  and  to  reap  no  fruit 
from  its  sowing  is  enough  to  bring  with  it  the  judg 
ment  which  takes  ugain  what  one  appeared  to  have, 
and   thought   he   had,    but   which   was   already  no 
longer  a  true  having."     Stier. 

10.  What  the  Saviour  here  says  very  definitely  of 
the   fruit  of  the  word   may  be  also   asserted  in  a 
wider  sense   of  all   mysteries   of  the  kingdom   of 
heaven.     Publicity  before  the  judgment  and  in  God's 
hour  is  here  emphatically  the  watchword. 

11.  What  Paul  declares  of  himself,  2  Cor.  v.  16, 
is  to  be  seen  in  a  yet  hfgher  sense  in  the  Son  of  Man. 
The  saying  respecting  His  mother  and  His  brothers 
is  essentially  only  the  repetition  of  the  same  princi 
ple  which  the  boy  of  twelve  years,  Luke  ii.  49,  had 
already  uttered  as  His  own.     That  Mary,  even  after 
the  instruction  received,  John  ii.  4,  could  yet  again 
have  a  thought  of  interfering  to  some  extent  actively 
in  the  plan  of  His  labors  is  a  new  proof  how  far  the 
Mary  of  the  Gospels  is  still  below  the  Immaculate 
Concepta  of  Rome.      If  Mary  became  great  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  this  is  not  because  she  was  after 
the  flesh  the  mother  of  the  Lord,  but  because  she 
on  her  part  fulfilled  the  will  of  His  Father.     [On  the 
other  hand,  doubtless,  for  the  mother  of  the  Lord  not 
to  have  been  a  believer  would  have  been  something 
too  monstrous  for  Divine  grace  and  providence  to 
have  for  a  moment  permitted. — C.   C.  S.]     Hera 
also,   as  ever,  the  natural  relation  of  the  Saviour 
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compared  with   the  spiritual,  recedes  far  into   the 

Background. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL,. 

Where  Jesus  preaches  there  is  never  lack  of 
bearers. — The  shore  of  the  sea  of  Gennesaret  a  sow 
ing  fii-ld.— The  word  of  God  a  seed  :  1.  Of  heavenly 
origin ;  2.  of  inestimable  worth. — Let  three  quarters 
of  the  seed  be  lost,  if  only  the  last  quarter  prospers. — 
The  feelingles:}  heart  is  like  a  hard-trodden  path. — 
The  Evil  One  under  the  guise  of  innocent  birds. — 
Inward  hardening  not  seldom  coupled  with  superfi 
cial  feeling. — A  lively  impression  of  the  word  seldom 
also  a  deep  one. — Prosperous  growth  must  go  on 
at  once  upward  and  downward. —  Thorns  grow  up 
quicker  than  wheat-stalks. — Apostasy  in  the  time  of 
persecution:  1.  A  speedy ;  2.  an  intelligible;  3.  a 
miserable  apostasy. — Faith  for  a  time  and  faith  for 
eternity. — Earthly  care,  earthly  possession,  earthly 
enjoyment  in  its  relation  to  the  word  of  preaching. — 
One  can  promise  fruit  without  actually  bringing  it 
forth. — The  effect  of  the  word  conditioned  by  the 
#tate  of  the  heart. — Perseverance  iu  good  a  token  of 
genuine  renewal ;  comp.  Matt.  xxiv.  13. — The  differ 
ent  measure  of  fruitfulness  and  good,  or  what  it  has  : 
1.  Remarkable  ;  2.  humble ;  3.  encouraging. — The 
disciple  desiring  to  learn  must  go  with  his  questions, 
not  from,  but  to,  Jesus. — The  kingdom  of  God:  1. 
A  secret ;  2.  which,  however,  is  intended  to  be 
understood  ;  3.  the  right  understanding  of  which  is 
granted,  but;  4.  only  to  the  disciple  of  Christ. 
— The  hiding  of  the  truth  in  the  parable  for  the  not 
yet  receptive  mind,  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine : 
1.  Holiness ;  2.  wisdom ;  3.  grace. — The  disciple 
of  the  Lord  not  the  light — but  yet  the  candlestick. — 
Publicity  the  watchword  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  here 
all  things  ;  1.  Can  ;  2.  must ;  3.  shall,  at  some  time, 
come  perfectly  to  light. — The  perverse  and  the  right 
way  to  hear  the  word. — Take  heed  how  ye  hear ! 

1.  To  the  hearing  itself  you  are  obliged  ;  2.  but  one 
can  hear  in  very  different  ways  ;  3.  it  is  by  no  means 
indifferent  in  what  way  we  hear ;   4.   therefore  take 
heed. — Who  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,  &c. :    1.    A 
marvellous  saying ;    2.  a  saying  of  truth  ;   3.  a  say 
ing  of  wisdom.— The  kindred  of  the  Lord  after  the 
flesh  and  His  kindred  after  the  Spirit.— The  pure  and 
impure  desire  of  seeing  Christ. — A  wish  that  appears 
laudable   is   not   always   really  devout. — The   high 
value  which  the  Lord  attaches  to  the  hearing  and 
fulfilling  of  the  word. — His  saying  concerning  His 
mother  and  brethren,  the  application  of  the  fourth  part 
of  the  parable  of  the  Sower. — The  spiritual  family  of 
the  Saviour :   1.    The  wide-spread  family  likeness  ; 

2.  the  firm  family  bonds  ;   3.  the  rich  family  blessing. 

STARKE  : — CRAMER  : — Many  hearers,  few  devout 
ones. — Nova  Bibl.  Tub.  .-—Formerly  the  people  hasted 
from  the  cities  to  Christ,  now,  when  one  has  not  so 
far  to  go,  they  hasten  from  Him. — Christian  teachers 
in  their  many  unfruitful  labors  must  possess  their 
souls  in  patience  and  not  hastily  give  up  all  for  lost, 
Isaiah  xlix.  4. — If  grace  does  not  moisten  our  heart 
and  make  it  full  of  sap,  the  seed  of  the  Divine  word 
therein  must  dry  up,  for  our  heart  is  a  rock. — 
MAJCS  : — Take  good  note  of  the  hindrances  to  thy 
conversion,  and  remove  what  stands  in  the  way.— 
Auris  condita  est  ad  audicndum  qnrc  conditor  loqui 
tur,  Gordius  Martyr. — QUESXEL  : — The  understand 


ing  of  the  Holy  Scripture  and  its  mysteries  is  nol 
given  to  all ;  one  must  humbly  seek  it  from  the 
fountain  of  wisdom. — Satan  also  knows  that  God'g 
word  is  the  blessed  means  of  conversion  and  salva 
tion. —  CANSTEIN  : — God  gives  no  one  the  light  of 
His  knowledge  for  his  own  use  merely,  but  also  foi 
the  common  benefit,  1  Cor.  xii.  7. — Often  for  t'.t 
punishment  of  unbelief  even  in  this  life  all  is  taken 
away  and  the  light  turned  into  darkness,  Matt.  XXT. 
28. — QUKSXEL  : — Whoever  fervently  loves  Chris 
cannot  long  do  without  Him. — The  Virgin  Mary  ha? 
no  better  right  to  Christ  than  other  people,  Luke  xi. 
27,  28. — A  Christian  in  what  concerns  the  service  of 
God  must  forget  even  his  parents,  Matt.  xix.  29. — 
Believers  are  spiritually  related  to  Christ,  and  as  deai 
to  Him  as  children  never  arc  1o  their  parents,  Hebr. 
ii.  11;  Is.  xlix.  15. 

LUTHER  (XII.  23,  24) :— "  This  is  it  that  has  the 
most  fearful  sound,  that  such  pious  hearts  as  have  a 
good  root,  are  full  of  holy  intention,  of  fixed  purpose 
and  fervent  effort,  yea  to  whom  not  even  perseve 
rance  itself  is  lacking,  have  nevertheless  been  robbed 
of  fruit.  These  are  therefore  those  who  will  serve 
two  Lords,  please  both  God  and  the  world  together, 
and  who  do  many  and  great  things  for  God's  sake, 
and  even  that  becomes  a  snare  to  them,  because  they 
take  pleasure  in  that  they  become  aware  that  they 
nre  filled  with  gifts  and  make  profit.  Such  iilso  are 
those  who  serve  God  most  devoutly,  but  they  do  it 
for  the  sake  of  enjoyment  and  honor,  or  at  least  for 
the  sake  of  religious  benefit,  either  in  this  life  or 
that  to  come." 

HEUBXER  : — Similarity  of  the  preaching  of  the 
Divine  word  and  of  sowing. — Two  main  classes  of 
human  character :  1.  Evil:  a.  hardened,  6.  frivo 
lous,  c.  impure,  earthly  minded  (all  human  charac 
ters  may  be  thrown  into  these  classes,  as  indeed 
KANT  has  done  it  according  to  this  very  parable, 
licUgion  Innerhalb,  &c.,  §  xxii.  pp.  21,  22) ;  "2.  Hearts 
full  of  longing  after  salvation,  &c. — The  main  part  in 
preaching  belongs  to  the  hearer. — The  preaching  of 
the  gospel  never  wholly  fruitless  ;  a  ground  of  com 
fort,  especially  for  young  ministers. — AHLFELD: — 
The  husbandry  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  1.  The 
husbandman  ;  2.  the  field. — STIER  : — 1.  The  word 
of  God  is  a  seed ;  2.  even  this  seed's  thriving  de 
pends  on  the  field  ;  3.  what  now  is  the  good  ground 
or  heart  for  God's  word  ? — From  whence  comes  such 
good  ground  ? — G.  SCHWEPER  : — The  hearts  of  believ 
ers  also  are  like  to  the  various  ground. — BAUMEISTER  : 
— The  seeming  Christia^  and  the  true  Christian.— 
There  are,  namely:  1.  Christians  with  a  merely 
outward  religion  ;  2.  Christians  with  a  shallow  reli 
gion;  3.  Christians  with  a  half  religion;  4.  Christiana 
with  a  true  religion. — THYM  : — Whose  fault  is  it  if  few 
hearers  of  the  word  are  saved  ?  1.  Is  it  God's  who 
causes  the  word  to  be  proclaimed  ? — 2.  Is  it  the  fault 
of  the  word  which  is  proclaimed  to  men  ? — 3.  Or  is  it 
that  of  the  man  to  whom  the  word  is  proclaimed  ? — 
BCRK  :— The  might  of  the  word  of  God  :  1.  Through 
how  manifold  hindrances  it  breaks  away  ;  2.  what  a 
rich  and  mighty  fruit  it  brings  forth. — HITTER  : — As 
the  man  so  his  religion. — FLOKEY  : — What  is  required 
if  God's  word  is  to  bring  forth  fruit  in  us  ?— RA.CTEN- 
BERG  : — The  complaint  that  God's  word  brings  forth 
so  little  fruit:  1.  What  ground  for  it;  2.  what 
comfort  against  it ;  3.  what  duty  concerning  it  wa 
have. —  HARLESS  : — The  word  of  the  kingdom  an 
open  secret. 
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8.  The  King  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  at  the  same  time  the  Lord  of  Creation,  of  the  World  of  Spirits,  of 

Death.     Vss.  22-56. 


a.  THE   STILLING  OF  THE   STOEM  IN  THE  LAKE.    Vss.  22-25. 
(Parallels  :  Matt.  viii.  23-27 ;  Mark  iv.  35-41.    Gospel  for  the  4th  Sunday  after  Epiphany.) 

22  Now  it  came  to  pass  on  a  certain  day  [one  of  the  days],  that  he  went  into  a  ship 
with  his  disciples :  and  he  said  unto  them,  Let  us  go  over  unto  the  other  side  of  the 

23  lake.     And  they  launched  forth.     But  as  they  sailed,  he  fell  asleep :  and  there  came 
down  a  storm  [gust]  of  wind  on  the  lake ;  and  they  were  filled  [were  filling]  with  water, 

24  and  were  in  jeopardy.     And  they  came  to  him,  and  awoke  him,  saying,  Master,  Master, 
we  perish.     Then  he  arose,  and  rebuked  the  wind  and  the  raging  of  the  water :  and 

25  they  ceased,  and  there  was  a  calm.     And  he  said  unto  them,  Where  is  your  faith? 
And  they  being  afraid  wondered,  saying  one  to  another,  What  manner  of  man  is1  this  ! 
for  he  commandeth  even  the  winds  and  [the]  water,  and  they  obey  him. 

i  Vs.  25. — 'Eo-Tiv  is  according  to  Tischendorf  and  Lachmaim  (A.,  B.,  L.,  X.,  cursives)  an  addition  whose  genuineness  is 
doubtful.    [Tischendorf  in  his  7th  ed.  has  it  with  Cod.  Sin.  and  13  other  uncials ;  om.,  A.,  C.,  L.,  X.— C.  C.  S.] 

departure,  after  He  had  previously  left  behind  on  the 
shore  the  scribe  who  had  desired  to  follow  Him,  and 
another  whom  He  called  in  vain.  His  disciples  took 
Him  with  them  in  their  vessel,  according  to  the 
graphic  expression  of  Mark :  us  $v,  that  is,  without 
any  further  preparation  for  the  journey.  As  to  tho 
rest,  the  Synoptics  give  essentially  the  same  account. 
If  Mark  communicates  particulars  which  confirm,  the 
surmise  that  the  personal  remembrances  of  Peter 
have  not  been  without  some  influence  upon  the  form 
of  his  account,  he  nevertheless  agrees  perfectly  with 
Luke.  From  the  two,  Matthew  deviates  in  this  two 
fold  respect ;  namely,  that  he,  in  the  first  place,  has 
given  the  address  of  the  Saviour  to  His  disciples  aa 
if  preceding  His  word  of  might  to  the  tempest ;  and 
secondly,  that  he  has  put  the  exclamation  of  aston 
ishment  at  the  very  end,  not  exclusively  in  the  dis 
ciples'  mouths,  but  in  those  of  the  men  (&vQp<airoi)  who 
were  in  the  ship.  But  as  respects  the  last,  we  do 
not  see  what  improbability  there  is  in  the  view,  that 
besides  the  Twelve  some  other  persons  also,  attendants 
and  the  like,  may  have  been  present  in  the  ship,  and 
may  have  joined  with  the  disciples  in  the  tone  of 
wonder  to  which  the  disciples  (Mark  and  Luke) 
undoubtedly  give  louder  and  stronger  expression 
than  all  the  rest.  With  regard  to  the  first  mentioned 
point,  the  representalion  of  Matthew,  it  appears,  has 
the  most  probability  in  its  favor,  for  we  know  that 
the  Saviour  was  wont  first  to  awaken  faith,  before  He 
performed  a  miracle ;  and  on  a  later  occasion  also 
the  wind  did  not  sink  until  He  had  asked  the  sinking 
Peter:  "  Oh,  thou  of  little  faith,  wherefore  dost  thou 
doubt?"  The  address  to  the  disciples  and  the 
mighty  word  of  deliverance  followed  one  another  so 
quickly,  that  Mark  and  Luke  might  easily  reverse 
the  order  without  making  themselves  guilty  of  a 
censurable  inaccuracy. 

Vs.  22.  That  He  went  into  a  ship.— Accord- 
ing  to  Mark  iv.  36,  there  were  other  vessels  also  ac 
companying  the  Saviour  near  by,  which  is  least  of 
all  to  be  wondered  at,  at  the  end  of  such  a  day.  If 
one  is  not  disposed,  therefore,  to  seek  the  &vQpwiroi 
of  Matthew  (vs.  27)  upon  the  vessel  of  the  apostles, 
the  conjecture  then  that  the  companions  of  tho 
voyage  on  the  iAAoi?  ir\oiapiots  had  been,  at  some 
distance,  witnesses  of  the  miracle,  and,  therefore, 
made  manifest  their  astonishment  without  reserve, — 
such  a  conjecture  certainly  will  not  be  too  hazardou* 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

HARMONY. — Without  doubt  the  stilling  of  the 
tempest  took  place  on  the  same  evening  on  which  the 
Saviour  had  delivered  the  parable  of  the  Sower  and 
some  others.  The  parable  of  the  Mustard  Seed,  and 
of  the  Leaven  (Matt,  xiii.),  Luke  gives  in  another  con 
nection  (ch.  xiii.  18-21);  that  of  the  Tares,  of  the 
Treasure  in  the  Field,  of  the  Pearl,  of  the  Fishing- 
net,  and  of  the  Slow  Growing  of  the  Seed  (Mark  iv. 
26-29)  he  passes  over.  The  question,  whether  it  is 
in  and  of  itself  probable  that  the  Saviour  delivered 
all  these  parables  almost  uno  tenore  on  one  and  the 
same  day  on  which  so  much  had  already  taken  place 
(Mark  iii.  20-35),  may  here  remain  provisionally  un 
decided.  Enough  that  the  stilling  of  the  tempest, 
which,  according  to  Luke,  took  place  on  one  of  the 
days  (vs.  22),  took  place,  according  to  Mark  (vs.  35), 
on' the  same  day  at  evening.  According  to  Matthew, 
who  is  as  far  from  contradicting  as  from  confirming 
these  chronological  statements,  the  Saviour  wished  at 
the  same  time  to  withdraw  Himself  in  this  way  from 
the  people,  ch.  xviii.  If  it  should  appear  that  he 
transposes  the  miracle  into  an  earlier  period  of  the 
life  of  the  Lord  than  it  occurred,  we  are  not  to  for 
get  that  Matt,  viii.,  ix.  is  a  collection  of  different 
miracles  of  the  Saviour  without  the  apostle's  having 
observed  any  very  strict  chronological  arrangement. 
On  internal  grounds,  however,  we  consider  it  prob 
able  that  the  offer  of  the  two  men  who  wished  to 
follow  Jesus  (Matt.  viii.  19-22)  immediately  preceded 
the  tempestuous  voyage.  Luke  communicates  this 
particular  in  the  account  of  another  voyage,  narra 
ting  those  two,  moreover,  with  a  third  similar  case, 
ch.  ix.  57-62.  Taking  it  all  together  now,  it  no  longer 
ie  difficult  to  represent  distinctly  to  ourselves  the 
whole  course  of  events.  The  long  day — one  of  the 
few  in  the  public  life  of  the  Lord  where  we  find  our 
selves  in  a  condition  to  follow  Him  almost  from  step 
to  step — was  visibly  hurrying  towards  evening,  but 
still  Jesus  beholds  around  Him  numerous  throngs 
desiring  instruction  and  help.  If,  therefore,  He  is  to 
enjoy  the  rest  which  at  last  has  become  absolutely 
necessary,  He  must  withdraw  Himself  from  the 
throng  and  give  the  multitude  opportunity  to  reflect 
upon  the  parables  they  have  heard.  Accordingly  He 
gives  immediate  command  to  His  disciples  as  to  the 


CHAP.  VIII.  22-28. 
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Unto  the  other  side. — The  eastern  shore  is 
here  meant.  According  to  Mark,  the  Saviour  scats 
Himself  in  the  rrpv/j.va,  hinder  part  of  the  ship,  comp. 
Acts  xxvii.  29,  41,  and  falls  fast  asleep  upon  a  irpos- 
xf<pa\ui(f.  Now  awakes  the  storm, — according  to 
Matthew  and  Mark,  a  (Tehran's  (by  which  also  an  earth 
quake  is  signified,  Matt,  xxviii.  2) ;  according  to  Luke, 
more  precisely,  a  \ai\aty  ai-f/jmv,  which  precipitates 
itaelf  from  above  upon  the  sea. 

Vs.  24.  Master,  Master. — If  we  assume  that 
Luke  has  most  accurately  communicated  the  words 
of  the  troubled  disciples,  we  should  then  notice  in 
the  expression  itself  the  trace  of  the  anxious  fear 
that  was  in  them.  They  call  the  Lord,  we  may 
note,  with  a  double  fTttTrdra  to  help,  while  Mark 
puts  in  their  mouths  a  5i5a<r«aA.e,  and  Matthew  even  a 
Kvpif.  But  more  than  the  expression,  the  exclama 
tion  itself  bears  witness  of  utter  faintness  of  heart. 
So  b\tyoiri(noi  (Matthew)  are  they,  that  really  it  may 
be  said  of  them,  they  have  no  faith  (Mark  and  Luke), 
yet  now  as  ever  their  faith  manifests  itself  in  this, 
that  in  their  distress  they  flee  to  none  but  Jesus. 
Without  doubt  the  storm  must  have  been  very  un 
expected  and  violent,  for  experienced  sailors  like 
these  to  be  attacked  by  so  violent  a  terror.  But  the 
malady  of  unbelief  also  has  an  epidemic  character, 
and  undoubtedly  the  unwonted  view  of  the  sleeping 
Saviour  did  not  a  little  augment  their  distress. 

Vs.  24.  A  calm,  ya\rjvr)  —  n^7} ,  Psalm  cvii. 
29  in  Symmachus. — An  additional  sign  of  a  miracle, 
since  otherwise,  even  when  the  storm  has  subsid 
ed,  a  disturbed  movement  of  the  air  and  the  water 
always  continues  for  a  time.  According  to  Mark,  the 
Saviour  gives  His  rebuke  with  the  words:  "  (Ttunra, 
desiste  a  sonitu,  and  Tre<f>i,uct>rro,  obmutesce,  deviate  im- 
petu."  Bengel.  First  of  all  the  Lord  rebukes  the 
Btorm  in  the  heart,  afterwards  the  storm  in  nature. 

Vs.  25.  What  manner  of  man  is  this  ?  — 
No  question,  we  may  believe,  of  doubt,  but  of  the 
deepest  astonishment,  which  is  heightened  by  the  un 
expectedness  and  unexampled  character  of  the  mir 
acle.  Here  also,  as  in  Luke  v.  8,  the  astonishment 
is  so  great  because  the  miracle  is  wrought  in  a  sphere 
familiar  to  them.  It  is  as  if  they  had  never  yet  con 
ceded  to  the  greatness  of  the  miraculous  worker  its 
full  rights.  It  is  true,  they  knew  Him  previously, 
and  yet  their  feeling  is  like  that  of  the  Baptist  when 
he  exclaimed  :  "I  knew  Him  not."  John  i.  31. 


DOCTRIXAL  AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  A  miracle  such  as  this  we  have  not  yet  met  with 
in  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  We  have,  in  miracles  of  na 
ture  like  this,  as  well  as  at  Cana  and  elsewhere,  to 
meet  the  objection  that  wholly  inanimate  nature  ap 
pears  to  offer  no  point  of  attachment  whatever  to  the 
mighty  will  of  the  miracle-worker ;  but  that  this  dif 
ficulty  gives  us  no  warrant  whatever  for  the  fallacies 
of  the  naturalistic  interpretation,  needs  hardly  be 
mentioned.  The  vindicators  of  this  show  that  they 
have  as  little  knowledge  of  nature,  as  true  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart.  As  little  can  we  accede  to  the 
Tiew  of  those  (Neander)  who,  by  sharply  distinguish 
ing  the  objective  and  the  subjective  side  of  the  ac 
count,  suppose  that  the  Saviour  actually  only  quieted 
His  disciples ;  so  that  now  before  the  eyes  of  their 
enlightened  faith  the  raging  of  nature  displayed  itself 
m  another  form,  and  their  ear,  as  it  were,  no  longer 
heard  the  raging  of  the  storm,  while  later,  when  the 
storm  had  actually  subsided,  that  was  ascribed  to  the 


working  of  Jesus  upon  nature,  which  -was  only  the 
consequence  of  His  influence  upon  their  mirA. — 
[This  of  Neander  may  fairly  be  called  as  flat  and 
vapid  a  rationalizing  away  of  a  simple  narr;itive 
as  Paulus  himself  was  ever  guilty  of. — C.  C.  S.]  Thia 
error,  moreover,  could  hardly  remain  concealed  from 
the  Saviour,  and  at  least  could  have  exercised  no  in 
fluence  on  the  less  susceptible  shipmcn,  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  Apostolic  circle,  and  least  of  all  could 
it  have  been  favored  by  the  Saviour  Himself.  Who 
ever  leaves  it  undecided  (Hase)  whether  the  Saviour 
professed  or  wrought  the  miracle,  contradicts  in  fact 
the  sacred  record.  No,  that  they  here  mean  to  re 
late  a  miracle  is  plain  to  the  eye,  and  the  question 
can  only  be  simply  this :  did  it  take  place  or  did  it 
not  take  place  ?  Have  we  here  history  or  myth  ? 

2.  The  mythical  explanation  stumbles  not  only 
against  these  general  obstacles,  but  has  here,  more 
over,  the  particular  difficulty  to  solve  that  not  a  single 
Old  Testament  narrative  has  so  much  agreement  with 
the  Evangelical  as  to  allow  of  the  assumption  that  the 
latter  arose  from  the  former.     It  is  undoubtedly  not 
hard  with  lofty  air  to  explain  this  whole  miracle  as 
"  an  anecdote  of  the  kind  that  have  been  related  of 
every  century  and  of  the  miracle-workers  of  all  times, 
and  whose  origin  may  be  explained  in  a  thousand 
ways  "  (Weisse).     Such  arbitrariness,  however,  con 
demns  itself,  so  long  as  the  genuineness  of  one  of  the 
Synoptical  gospels  is  still  admitted.     Nothing  else, 
accordingly,  is  left  but  to  acknowledge  the  reality  of 
the  miracle,  and  if  one  wishes  to  seek  a  medium  of 
it,  to  say  with  Lange:  "The  Saviour  rebukes  the 
storm  in  the  inner  world  of  His  disciples,  in  order  to 
find  a  medium  of  rebuking  the  storm  in  nature.    He 
removes  the  sin  of  the  microcosm,  in  order  to  remove 
the  evils  of  the  macrocosm."    We  have  here  the  con 
currence  of  the  will  of  the  Father  with  that  of  the 
Son,  which  belongs  to  the  deepest  mysteries  of  His 
Theanthropic   being.      In  His  whole   fulness  Christ 
stands  here  before  us  as  an  image  of  Him  who  "  sit- 
teth  upon  the  waters  and  drinketh  up  the  sea  by  His 
rebuke."  Pss.  xxix.,  xciii.    What  Moses  performed  in 
the  might  of  Jehovah  when  he  opened  with  his  staff 
the  way  through  the  waters  for  himself,  that  the  Son 
of  the  Father  does  through  the  efficacy  of  His  will 
alone.      Here  also  we  meet  with  that  union  of  the 
Divine  and  human  nature  and  operation  which  we  so 
often  discover  in  the  Gospel.     He  who  wearied  with 
His  day's  work  lays  Himself  a  while  to  sleep,  because 
He  needs  bodily  rest,  and  remains  quiet  in  the  most 
threatening  danger,  rises  at  once  in  Divine  fulnesa 
of  might  and  commands  the  tempestuous  wind  and 
bridles  the  sea.  As  sinful  man  can  work  mechanically 
upon  the  creation,  so  does  the  God-Man  work  dy 
namically,  and  thus  does  this  whole  activity  become 
a  prophecy  of  the  future  in  which  the  spirit  of  re 
deemed  mankind  will  govern  matter,  and  the  hope 
of  Paul,  Rom.  viii.  19-23,  will  be  fully  realized. 

3.  The  purpose  of  this  miracle  soon  strikes  the 
eye.    It  was  to  make  the  companions  of  the  apostles 
in  the  voyage  for  the  first  time  or  rencwedly  attentive 
to  the  Lord ;  it  was  to  exercise  and  strengthen  the 
disciples  in  faith,  but  above  all  it  was  to  hold  up  be 
fore  them  a  sensible  image  of  that  which  afterwards, 
when  they  were  entered  upon  the  apostolical  career, 
would  befall  them.     As  their  little  ship  was  now 
thrown  around,  so  should  also  the  young  church,  at 
whose  head  they  stood,  appear  often  given  over  to 
the  might  of  the  waves  and  billows.  But  then  also  they 
should  become  aware  at  the  right  time  of  the  Lord, 
who  would  arouse  Himself  to  change  the  darkness 
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into  light.  This  is  the  deep  sense  of  the  symbolical 
explanation  of  the  miracle,  which  deserves  censure 
only  when  it  is  put  in  opposition  to  the  purely  histor 
ical,  instead  of  being  grounded  upon  it.  No  wonder 
if  many  have  essayed  it,  if  not  always  so  beau 
tifully  as,  for  example,  Erasmus,  when  he  writes, 
Pro; fat.  in  Evang.  Matth.  in  fine:  " hinc  nimirum 
ilia  periculosa  tempestas,  quia  Christus  dormit  in 
nobis. — Dijjisi  prcesidiis  nostris,  inclamcmns  Jesum, 
puhemus  aures  illius,  vellicemus,  donee  expergiscatur. 
Dicamus  illi  flebili  voce:  Domine,  tua  non  rcfert, 
ri  pereamus  ?  Ille,  ut  cst  exorabilis,  audiet  suo/s,  suo- 
que  spiritu  repcnte  scdabit  tempestatern  mundano  xpi- 
ritu  agitatam.  Dicet  vento:  quiesce"  &c.  Comp. 
the  Hymn  of  Fabricius:  "  H ilf,  lieber  Golf,  was 
Schmach  und  Spott"  &c.,  and  the  spiritual  inter 
pretation  of  this  narrative  in  LUTHER'S  Kirchen- 
Postillc,  ad  loc.  The  homage  which  was  offered  to 
Christ  after  He  had  performed  the  miracle,  is  an  echo 
of  the  Old  Testament  Choral :  Ps.  cvii.  23-30. 


HOMILETICAI,  AND  PBACTICAL. 

Wherever  Jesus  goes,  thither  must  His  disciples 
accompany  Him. — The  duty  of  the  disciples  of  the 
Lord  :  1.  To  follow  Him  upon  every  way;  2.  to  call 
on  Him  in  every  distress ;  3.  to  glorify  Him  after  every 
deliverance. — the  calm  is  followed  by  a  tempest,  the 
tempest  by  greater  calm. —  Jesus  sleeping  in  the 
storm ;  by  tliis  one  feature  of  the  narrative,  1.  The 
greatness  of  the  Lord  is  manifested ;  2.  the  perplex 
ity  of  the  disciples  explained ;  3.  the  rest  of  the 
Christian  prophesied. — The  distress  of  the  disciples 
of  Jesus :  1.  Its  causes ;  2.  its  culmination ;  3.  its 
limits. — Whoever,  even  in  distress,  can  call  on  Jesus, 
has  no  destruction  to  fear. — No  storm  so  vehement 
but  the  Lord  can  still  it :  1.  In  the  world ;  2.  in  the 
Church;  3.  in  the  house;  4.  in  the  heart. —  The 
question,  "  Where  is  your  faith  ?  "  now  as  of  old :  1. 
A  question  for  the  life ;  2.  a  question  for  the  con 
science  ;  3.  a  question  for  the  times. — What  manner  of 
man  is  this  that  he  commandeth  even  the  wind  and 
the  water? — Jesus'  greatness  revealed  in  the  obscure 
night  of  tempest.  On  the  little  ship  He  exhibits 
Himself  as:  1.  The  true  and  holy  Man;  2.  the  wise 
and  gracious  Master ;  3.  the  almighty  and  adorable 
Son  of  God. — The  storm  on  the  sea  an  image  of  the 
Christian  life:  1.  The  threatening  danger;  2.  the 


growing  anxiety;  3.  the  delivering  might;  4.  the 
rising  thanks. — II'  the  storms  within  us  are  still,  those 
without  us  then  also  subside. — Trial  and  deliverance 
work  together:  1.  To  reveal  the  Lord;  2.  to  train 
His  people ;  3.  to  advance  the  coming  of  His  king 
dom. 

STARKE  :— QUESNEL  :— The  present  life  :s>  ao  to 
speak,  only  a  passage  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and 
finally  from  time  into  eternity. — CANSTEIN  : — Sleeping 
and  rest  has  even  in  the  ministry  its  season.  Enough 
that  the  Keeper  of  Israel  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps. 
Ps.  cxxi.  4. — Where  Christ  is  there  is  danger,  and 
sometimes  even  greater  than  where  He  is  not ;  yet 
not  for  destruction,  but  for  trial. — MAJCS  : — Danger 
at  sea  is  a  mighty  arouser  to  prayer. — OSJANDER: — 
Christ  is  the  Lord  of  the  sea  and  of  the  winds,  and 
to  Him,  even  after  His  human  nature,  all  things  are 
subject.  Ps.  viii.  2  seq. — So  oft  as  we  receive  a  bene 
fit  from  the  dear  God,  our  faith  should  become 
stronger. 

HEUBNER: —  Nil  desperandum,  Christo  duce. — 
Christian  fearlessness  in  danger:  1.  Its  necessity, 
2.  its  nature,  3.  the  means  of  attaining  it. — Dr.  J.  J. 
DOEDES,  Prof,  in  Utrecht,  a  homily : — 1.  The  com 
mencement  of  the  voyage;  2.  the  raging  of  the 
tempest ;  3.  the  fear  of  the  disciples ;  4.  the  rest  of 
the  Lord ;  5.  the  rebuke  of  the  weak  in  faith ;  6. 
the  power  of  the  word  of  might. — RAUTKNBERG: — 
The  heavier  the  cross,  the  more  earnest  the  prayers. 
— GERDESSEN  : — The  appearance  of  Christ  in  earthly 
tumult:  1.  He  lets  it  rage,  a.  as  if  without  measure, 
b.  without  concern,  c.  without  remedy ;  2.  He  still? 
it,  a.  the  stormy  world,  b.  the  stormy  life,  c.  the 
stormy  heart. —  Lisco  :  —  Concerning  trust  in  the 
Lord:  1.  Whereiii  it  reveals  itself;  2.  what  its 
nature  is  ;  3.  how  it  is  rewarded. — FLOREY  : — The 
words  in  the  ship  at  the  storming  of  the  sea:  1.  The 
word  of  terror ;  2.  the  word  of  censure ;  3.  the  word 
of  might ;  4.  the  word  of  astonishment. — HOPFNER  : 
— The  disciples  of  Christ  according  to  this  Gospel : 
1.  Willingly  following,  2.  anxious,  3.  praying,  4. 
ashamed  d'iseiples. —  DENXINHER  :  —  The  wondrous 
ways  of  the  Lord :  Wonderfully  does  He  bring  His 
own  :  1.  Down  into  the  deep,  2.  up  out  of  the  deep. 
— FUCIIS  :  —  Why  sleeps  the  Lord  so  often  in  the 
tempests  of  this  "life?  He  will  lead  us:  1.  To  the 
knowledge  of  our  powerlessness ;  2.  to  faith  in  Hia 
almightiness  ;  3.  to  prayer  for  His  help  ;  4.  to  praiae 
of  His  name. 


b.  THE  DEMONIAC  AT  GADARA  (Yss.  26-39). 
(Parallels :  Matt.  viii.  28-34 ;  Mark  v.  1-20.) 

26  And  they  arrived  at  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes,1  which  is  over  against  Galilee. 

27  And  when  he  went  forth  [had  gone  out]  to  land,  there  met  him  out  of  the  city  a  certain 
man  [a  certain  man  of  the  city  met  him],  which  had  devils  [was  possessed  by  demons] 
long  time,  and  ware  [wore]  no  clothes,  neither  abode  in  any  house,  but  in  the  tombs. 

28  "When  he  saw  Jesus,  he  cried  out,  and  fell  down  before  him,  and  with  a  loud  voice  said, 
What  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus,  thou  Son  of  God  most  high?     I  beseech  thee. 

2£  torment  me  not.  (For  he  had  [om.,  had]  commanded  the  unclean  spirit  to  come  out 
of  the  man.  For  oftentimes  [for  a  long  time]  it  had  caught  [seized  upon]  him  :  and  he 
was  kept  bound  with  chains  and  in  fetters;  and  he  brake  the  bands,  and  was  driven  of 

30  [by]  the  devil  [demon]  into  the  wilderness  [desert  places].)  And  Jesus  asked  him, 
saying,  What  is  thy  name?  And  he  said,  Legion:  because  [for]  many  devils  [demons] 
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31  were  entered  into  him.  And  they  [or,  hes]  besought  him  that  he  would  not  command 
«.2  them  to  go  out  into  the  deep  [abyss].  And  there  was  there  a  herd  of  many  swin« 

feeding  on  the  mountain  :  and  they  besought  him  that  he  would  sufl'er  them  to  enter  into 
33  them.  And  he  suffered  them.  Then  went  the  devils  [demons]  out  of  the  man.  and 

entered  into  the  swine :  and  the  herd  ran  violently  down  a  steep  place  [the  clifi'J  intc 
3J  the  lake,  and  were  choked  [drowned].  When  they  that  fed  them  [the  keepers]  saw 
35  what  was  done  [had  happened],  they  tied,  and  went  and  told  it  in  the  city  and  in  tha 

country.     Then  they  went  out  to  see  what  was  done   [had  happened] ;  and  came  to 

Jesus,  and  found  the  man,  out  of  whom  the  devils  [demons]  were  departed,  sitting  at 
3G  the  feet  of  Jesus,  clothed,  and  in  his  right  mind :  and  they  were  afraid.  They  also 

which  saw  it  told  them  by  what  means  he  that  was  possessed  of  the  devils   [by  the 

37  demons]  was  healed.     Then  the  whole  multitude  of  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes  round 
about  besought  him  to  depart  from  them;  for  they  were  taken  with  great  fear:  and 

38  he  went  up   [om.,  up]   into  the  ship,  and  returned  back  again.     Now  the  man,  out  of 
whom  the  devils  [demons]  were  departed,  besought  him  that  he  might  be  with  him : 

39  but  Jesus  [he,  V.  O.3]  sent  him  away,  saying.  Return  to  thine  own  house,  and  shew 
how  great  tilings  God   hath   done  unto  thee.     And  he  went  his  way,  and  published 
throughout  the  whole  city  how  great  things  Jesus  had  done  unto  him. 

1  Vs.  2G. — Respecting  the  different  readings :  Gadarenes,  Gergesenes,  Gcrascncs,  &c.,  see  below  in  Critical  and  Excget- 
ical  remarks. 

Vs.  31.— Van  Oosterzec  has  "  he  besought  him,"  &c.     nap«dAe<.  might  have  as  its  subject  cither  ivrip  or  the  neuter 
ta.     The  fact  that  7rape<c<iAe<rai'  in  the  next  verse  is  used,  where  Sai/udiaa  is  the  subject,  may  incline  us  to  prefer  tha 
singular  subject  here.— C.  C.  8.] 

»  Vs.  38.— Rec.:  6  'Ir,<rov*.    [Om.,  B.,  D.,  L.,  Cod.  Sin.— C.  C.  S.] 

diffusion  of  the  incorrect  reading  is  perhaps  best 
explained. 

Vs.  27.  A  certain  man  of  the  city.— So  al^o 
Mark.  According  to  Matt,  there  were  two.  This 
plural  in  Matt,  which  several  times  recurs  when  the 


EXEGETICAL  AXD   CRITICAL. 
Vs.  26.  The  Gadarenes.  —  That  in  Matt.  viii. 


28,  the  reading 


deserves  the  preference 


appears  hardly  to  admit  of  a  doubt.  See  Langc  ad 
loc.  But  in  Luke  also  we  find  no  sufficient  ground 
to  read  with  Laclnnann  and  Tischendorf,  on  the  au 
thority  particularly  of  B.,  D.,  r<-pa.ai]vwv,  and  still  less 
again  to  read  witli  L.,  A.  [Cod.  Sin.]  and  a  few  others, 
Tfpyfayvcav.  The  very  distinction  between  those  two 
latter  readings  shows  how  much  hesitation  there 


other  Synoptics  have  a  singular,  belongs  to  the  pecu 
liarities  of  his  gospel,  for  whose  explanation  a  gene 
ral  law  must  be  sought  for.  There  is  no  «ant  of 
conjecture  in  favor  of  there  having  been  two  (Strauss, 
De  Wette,  Lange),  and  it  is  no  doubt  possible  that 
Luke  and  Mark  mention  only  one,  namely,  the  most 
nalignant ;  but  on  the  other  hand  we  cannot  regard 


has  been,  and  how  soon  the  old  and  true  reading   it  as  probable  that  the  original  two  should  thus  hav 


Ya5a.fir]v<av  was  supplanted.  We  cannot  possibly 
understand  Gerasa,  one  of  the  ten  citk-s  of  the  De- 
capolis,  the  present  Djerasch,  since  it  lay  more  than 
ten  [German,  fifty  English]  miles  distant  from  the 
sea,  and  as  respects  Gergesa,  we  find,  it  is  true,  men 
tion  made  of  Gergesites,  Deut.  vii.  1  ;  Josh.  xxiv.  11 


venture  to  a 


ashitcs]  ; 
ffirm  the 


been  reduced  to  a  unity,  and  we  find  moreover  in  the 
whole  account  no  one  proof  that  the  Saviour  here 
had  really  two  demoniacs  to  deal  with.  Nor  may  we 
forget  that  the  whole  account  of  Mark  and  Luke  as  to 
this  event  is  much  more  precise  and  complete  than 
that  of  Matthew.  We  therefore  give  to  them,  here 


[E.  V.,  Girgashitcs]  ;  but  I  do  not  from  that  alone  also,  the  preference,  and  have  only  to  inquire  now,  f 


existence  of  a  citv  of  this  name 


at  the  time  of  Jesus.  The  authority  of  Origen  is  not 
a  sufficient  support  for  the  reading  Vfpyecr-riviav,  since 
he  chose  this  only  on  geographical  and  not  on 
critical  grounds,  and  besides,  he  assures  us  that 
eveii  at  his  time,  in  some  manuscripts,  the  reading 
raSapTjfd-i/  was  found,  which  he  only  rejects  because 
this  city  was  too  far  distant  from  the  shore.  In 
icspect  to  this  last  objection,  there  is  nothing  in  the 


way  of  the  conjecture  that  Jesi 
certain  distance  inland  when  He 


had  proceeded  a 
the  demoniac. 


and  that,  according  to  the  very  accurate  calculation 
of  EBRAKD,  ad  loc.  S.  381,  the  city  was  at  least  a 
league  distant  from  the  sea.  We  for  our  part  are  of 
the  opinion  that  the  region  of  the  shore  of  the  sea 
is  likely  in  the  mouth  of  the  people  to  have  still 
retained  the  name  of  "the  land  of  the  Gergesenes" 
after  the  Gergesites  of  Joshua's  day,  and  that  a 
copyist,  for  more  exact  definition  of  the  original 
expression,  "  land  of  the  Gadarenes,"  first  wrote  on 
the  margin  the  words,  "  of  the  Gergcseues,"  which 
afterwards  in  many  manuscripts  supplanted  the  ori 
ginal  reading.  In  this  way  the  comparatively  wide 


whence  the  second  demoniac  has  come  into  the  nar 
rative  of  Matthew.  The  conjecture  (Ebrard,  Olshau- 
sen)  that  he  joins  in  mind  the  demoniac  in  the 
synagogue  at  Capernaum  with  this  one  (Mark  i.  23) 
is  wholly  without  proof.  More  happy  appears  to  us 
the  opinion  (Da  Costa)  that  the  raging  demoniac 
precisely  at  the  moment  when  the  Lord  arrived  waa 
involved  in  strife  with  one  of  the  passers  by  (Comp. 
Matt.  viii.  28  b),  so  that  Matt,  relates  /car'  ttyti/,  with- 
out  diplomatic  exactness.  Or  should  we  assume  (Xe- 
ander,  Hase,  De  Wette)  that  the  plurality  of  the  here- 
mentioned  demons  led  to  the  inexact  mention  of  a 
plurality  of  demoniacs  ?  Perhaps  if  we  assume  thaf 
Matthew  originally  wrote  in  Hebrew,  this  difference 
might  possibly  be  laid  to  the  account  of  the  Greek 
translator.  But  if  none  of  these  conjectures  is  ao 
ceptabie  there  is  nothing  left  then  but  to  acknowledgt 
here  one  of  the  minute  differences,  for  whose  expla 
nation  we  are  wanting  in  the  requisite  data,  and 
which  can  give  offence  only  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  one-sided  and  mechanical  theory  of  inspiration. 
More  ancient  attempts  at  explanation,  see  in  KTINOKL 
ad  loc.  In  no  case  is  it  admissible  with  Von  Ammon 
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to  explain  the  variation  in  this  subordinate  point  by 
assuming  that  none  of  the  apostles  were  personally 
present,  inasmuch  as  they,  when  the  Saviour  disem 
barked,  probably  remained  on  the  ship  in  order  to 
fish  ;  and  at  the  same  time  also,  not  improbably  to 
sell  some  fish  in  Gadara  while  the  Master  preachec 
or  performed  miracles  ! ! 

Vs.  27.  In  the  tombs. — There  are  still  found  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  ancient  Gadara  (the  presen 
Omkeis)  many  caves  and  chalk  ranges  which  served  as 
places  of  burial,  and  from  other  accounts  also  we  know 
that  the  inhabitants  carried  on  an  active  traffic  in 
cattle  and  especially  in  swine.  No  wonder,  for  they 
consisted  of  a  mixture  of  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Syrians, 
of  whom  the  former  stood  in  very  low  esteem  with 
their  countrymen  in  Judea  and  Galilee,  because  they 
had  assimilated  themselves  more  than  the  latter  to 
other  nations.  Only  seldom  did  the  Saviour  visit 
these  regions,  in  which  He  found  but  few  lost  sheep 
of  the  house  of  Israel.  The  first  time  that  we  meet 
Him  here,  He  performed  a  miracle  which  more  per 
haps  than  any  other  has  been  to  many  expositors  a 
AI&OJ  TrpofTKo^fj.aro';.  What  the  ass  of  Balaam  is  in 
the  Old  Testament  that  are  the  swine  of  Gadara  in 
the  New  Testament,  foolishness  and  a  stumbling- 
block  to  the  wisdom  of  this  world. 

Possessed  by  demons. — See  remarks  on  ch. 
iv.  33. 

Vs.  28.  Jesus,  Thou  Son  of  God.— Perhaps  the 
demoniac  was  a  Jew  not  wholly  unacquainted  with 
the  Messianic  hope ;  but  certainly  it  is  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Evangelists  if  we  believe  that  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  which  the  demons  usually  exhibited  had 
been  attained  in  a  supernatural  way. 

Vs.  20.  For  He  commanded,  irapr,yyei\ev. — 
"  Not  in  the  sense  of  the  pluperfect,  but  like  eAe-yji/, 
Mark  v.  8."  Meyer.  According  to  Luke  the  Saviour 
had  therefore  commanded  the  spirit  to  come  out 
before  the  latter  had  begged  for  forbearance,  but  we 
do  not  therefore  need  to  assume  that  He  had  uttered 
this  command  to  the  unfortunate  man  from  some 
distance,  even  before  the  latter  had  come  to  Him. 
Perhaps  the  words  of  the  demoniac  in  the  extreme 
tension  of  his  mental  condition  had  only  been  ejacu 
lated  interruptedly.  First  the  question :  "  What 
have  I  to  do  with  thee  Jesus  thou  Son  of  God?" 
Afterwards  the  answer  of  the  Saviour,  who  never 
accepted  public  acknowledgment  from  demoniacs, 
€|eAcre,  IC.T.\.  Mark  v.  8.  Afterwards  the  abrupt 
entreaty :  "  I  beseech  thce  torment  me  not,"  and  then 
the  inquiry  after  the  name. 

For  for  a  long  time. — A  more  particular  ex 
planation  of  Luke,  which  throws  into  more  relief  on 
the  one  hand  the  misery  of  his  condition,  on  the 
other  the  miraculousncss  of  the  deliverance ;  comp. 
Mark  v.  2-4. — Seized  upon. — So  that  he  hurried  him 
along  unresistingly  with  himself. — He  was  kept 
bound  with  chains  and  fetters. — Whenever  his 
relatives  or  keepers  had  succeeded  in  bringing  him 
back  home  for  a  while,  out  of  the  wilderness. 

Vs.  30.  What  is  thy  name  ?— The  answer  to 
the  question  whether  the  Saviour  here  speaks  to  the 
demoniac  himself,  or  to  the  demon  tormenting  him, 
depends  entirely  on  the  conception  which  we  form  of 
euch  unfortunates.  In  the  first  case  it  is  an  attempt 
to  bring  the  demoniac  in  a  psychological  way  to  reflec 
tion  and  to  help  him  to  distinguish  his  own  concep 
tions  from  those  of  the  unclean  spirit.  In  the  other 
aase  it  is  an  inquiry  of  the  King  of  the  personal 
world  of  spirits,  which  He  addresses  to  the  author 
of  so  much  misery,  and  we  must  say  with  Stier; 


"  We  interpreters  will  here  modestly  remain  without 
when  the  Son  of  God  speaks  with  one  from  hell 
only  with  the  just  conviction  that  the  two  have  well 
understood  one  another." — Legion. — The  demoniac 
is  in  feeling  entirely  identified  with  the  evil  powera 
that  control  and  torment  him.  Respecting  the  _  am* 
"  Legio,"  see  LANGK  on  Matt.  xxvi.  53. 

For  many  demons. — Less  accurately  this  rtc  j 
son  stated  for  the  name  given,  is  in  Mark  put  in  tie 
mouth  of  the  demons  themselves. 

Vs.  31.  And  he  besought  Him.— The  demon, 
that  is  ;  who  in  this  instance  was  still  woiking  with 
unlimited  power  upon  the  unhappy  man,  and  at  the 
same  time  uttered  himself  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
Legion.  Why  the  demons  desire  to  go  into  the 
swine  is  a  question  which  we,  so  far  as  we  are  concern 
ed,  can  answer  only  with  a  confession  of  the  entiro 
incompetence  of  our  intelligence  on  this  mysterious 
ground.  Only  one  folly  would  be  yet  greater  than 
that  of  a  presumptuous  decision :  the  folly,  namely, 
of  those  who  are  as  little  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  demons  as  of  swine,  and  yet  at  once  utter,  ex  ca 
thedra,  the  word  "  absurd ;  impossible."  Much  better : 
"  Potestas  Christi  etiam  super  animalia,  dcemoncs, 
abyssum  porrig'dur,  Idque  agnovere  dcemoncfi." 
Bengel. 

Into  the  abyss.— That  is,  into  hell ;  comp.  Rev. 
5x.  11;  xx.  3.  "The  evil  spirits  also  have  their 
wishes  and  understand  their  interest  as  well  as  man. 
As  they  therefore  in  this  ever-intensifying  conflict 
between  themselves  and  the  Messiah,  become  aware 
that  they  must  in  some  way  yield  before  Him,  they 
entreat  at  least  to  be  handled  in  the  mildest  way 
and  to  be  permitted  to  go  into  a  tolerably  near 
herd  of  swine  (and  only  too  fully  does  their  man 
concur  in  this  wish,  because  otherwise  he  fears  that 
he  must  die) :  against  this  wish  Christ  has  nothing  to 
object.  But  so  powerful  is  yet,  from  fear  before  the 
Messiah  (?),  the  momentum  of  the  evil  spirits  in 
going  out,  that  they  enter  into  a  corresponding  num 
ber  of  swine  and  drive  these  again  into  wild  flight; 
nay  more,  precipitate  them  down  the  cliff  into  the 
water,  and  so  against  their  will  must,  nevertheless, 
go  out  of  the  dying  man  (rather  the  sick  man)  into 
hell,  while  the  man,  liberated  from  them,  comes 
to  his  long  sighed-for  repose."  Von  Ewald.  The 
terror  and  the  precipitation  of  the  herd  into  the  sea, 
we  should,  however,  rather  explain,  with  Lange  and 
many  others,  as  resulting  from  the  last  terrible  par 
oxysm  which,  as  usual,  preceded  the  healing.  The 
number  of  the  swine  (Mark  v.  13)  may  moreover  be 
stated  in  a  round  number,  either  according  to  the 
reckoning  of  the  spectators  or  according  to  the  state 
ment  of  the  embittered  possessors. 

Vs.  33.  And  entered  into  the  swine. — It  Is 
of  course  understood  that  we  here  have  not  to  under 
stand  individual  indwelling,  but  dynamic  influence, 
of  the  demoniacal  powers  upon  the  defenceless  herd. 
But  if  philosophy  declares  that  such  an  influence  is  en 
tirely  impossible,  we  demand  the  proof  for  the  right 
of  deciding  in  so  lofty  a  tone  upon  a  matter  which 
ies  entirely  outside  of  the  limits  of  experience,  and 
are,  therefore,  on  the  contrary,  fully  in  our  right  when 
e,  after  the  credibility  of  Luke  is  once  established, 
conclude  ub  esse  ad  posse.  If  the  psychologist  ac 
counts  it  impossible  that  irrational  beings  should  ex 
perience  the  influence  of  spiritual  forces,  we  will  wait 
till  he  gives  us  a  little  more  assurance  with  regard 
to  the  souls  of  beasts  than  we  have  hitherto  possessed. 
And  if  the  critic  wishes  to  know  for  what  end  the 
demoniacal  power  caused  the  swine  to  rush  so  quickly 
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Into  the  lake1,  we  will  acknowledge  our  ignorance, 
but  iiiniply  desire  that  one  should  not  declare  incom 
prehensible  and  ridiculous  to  be  synonymous.  It  is 
indeed  possible  that  the  swine  were  precipitated 
ugainst  the  will  of  the  demons  into  the  lake,  because 
the  organism  of  these  animals  proved  too  weak  to 
resist  their  overmastering  influence.  In  this  case  it 
plainly  appears  from  the  result  that  thf>  entreaty  had 
been  an  unintelligent  one  ;  but  then,  dof>s  not  mental 
confusion  belong  to  the  nature  of  evil  ?  Enough  ; 
one  thing  stands  fast,  that  it  was  by  no  means  wholly 
unexpected  or  against  the  intention  of  Jesus  that 
the  swine  were  controlled  by  demoniacal  influence 
(against  Paulus,  llase,  Von  Ammon).  The  Saviour 
must  have  known  what  He  conceded  with  the  word 
of  might  inrdyfTe ;  moreover  He  afterwards  does  not 
excuse  Himself  for  an  instant  to  the  owners  of  the 
herd  by  .saying  that  He  had  not  been  able  to  foresee 
their  loss.  He  simply  goes  His  way  and  listens  to  the 
entreaty  of  the  demons,  unconcerned  whether  the  herd 
shall  be  able  to  endure  this  terror  or  not.  With  His 
special  concurrence  does  it  take  place,  that  the  pos 
session  of  the  rational  man  passes  over  upon  the 
irrational  herd.  We  believe,  if  we  may  compare  the 
supernatural  with  a  mysterious  natural  fact,  that 
here  something  similar  took  place  to  what  even  now 
often  takes  place  by  magnetic  forces,  when  some 
bodily  evil  is  transferred  from  one  object  to  another, 
even  from  man  to  animals.  Undoubtedly  Jesus 
found  such  a  miraculous  diversion  of  the  malady 
necessary  for  the  restoration  of  the  sick  man,  and 
the  possibility  that  demoniacal  conditions  may  pass 
over  upon  others,  even  upon  beasts,  appears  not  to 
admit  of  denial.  Comp.  KIESER,  System  dcs  Teliuris- 
inus,  ii.  p.  72. 

Finally,  as  respects  the  question  how  far  a 
permission  of  the  Saviour  is  to  be  justified  which 
occasioned  so  considerable  a  loss,  see  LANGE  on 
Matt.  viii.  31.  Some  answers  to  this  question  have 
certainly  turned  out  rather  unlucky,  e.  f  that  of 
Hug,  that  the  flesh  might  have  been  still  fished 
up  and  salted  and  used.  Without  entirely  excluding 
the  thought  that  here  there  is  a  just  retribution  for 
the  defilement  of  the  Jewish  population  (Olshausen), 
the  answer  suffices  us  that  Jesus'  word :  "  not  come 
to  destroy,  but  to  save,"  applies  indeed  to  men,  but 
not  to  beasts.  At  any  price  He  will  pluck  this  soul 
from  the  powers  of  darkness.  He  exerts  His  miracu 
lous  might,  not  with  the  immediate  purpose  of  de 
stroying  the  herd ;  but  if  the  loss  of  these  is  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  His  beneficent  activity, 
this  loss  can  be  made  good,  while  the  opportunity  to 
save  this  man  is  not  likely  ever  to  return.  He  who 
afterwards  gave  Himself  up  for  a  pure  sacrifice  does 
not  here  account  the  life  of  unclean  beasts  at  a 
higher  rate  than  it  deserves.  The  imputation  that 
He  in  this  way  infringed  upon  the  property-rights  of 
strangers,  made  by  Woolston  and  others,  was  not  once 
brought  forward  by  the  Gadarenes  themselves,  and 
the  attempt  to  vindicate  their  rights  more  strongly 
than  they  themselves  in  this  case  thought  necessary, 
may  be  dismissed  with  a  ne  quid  nimis.  Finally  it 
must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  healing  was  a  bene 
fit  not  only  for  the  demoniac,  but  also  for  the  whole 
region.  Comp.  Matt.  viii.  28  b. 

Vs.  35.  Clothed.  —  The  Evangelist  says  not 
from  whence  or  by  whom.  Perhaps  we  may  here 
understand  the  intervention  of  the  Saviour's  disci 
ples,  who  here  also  accompanied  Him.  The  healed 
one  moreover  now  sits  trapa,  TOI/S  irdSaj  rov  'Irjcrov, 
as  a  disciple  at  the  feet  of  his  Master. 


Va.  36.  They  also  which  saw  it, — Matthew 
'  also  speaks,  v.  33,  of  keepers,  who  had  been  witnessei 
I  of  the  miracle. 

Vs.  37.  To  depart  from  them.— A  longer  stay 

j  of  the  Saviour  could  have  hud  little  attraction  for 

men  who,  above   all,   calculated  the   material   loss, 

|  and  were  seized  with  superstitious  and  half  heathen 

j  fear.     The  abode  of  the  dangerous  demoniac  in  the 

midst  of  them  is  less  burdensome  to  them  than  the 

longer  sojourn  of  such  a  worker  of  miracles.     A  sad 

contrast  to  the  entreaty  of  the  Samaritans,  John  iv. 

40.     But  the  Saviour  here  and  there  alike  yields  tc 

the  desire  expressed. 

Vs.  38.  Now  the  man.— Comp.  Mark  v.  18-20 
The  prayer  with  which  the  recovered  demoniac  fol 
lows  the  departing  Saviour  may  serve  as  an  unequivo 
cal  proof  of  the  completeness  of  his  healing,  aa 
well  as  of  the  warmth  of  his  thankfulness.  The 
Saviour  does  not  grant  the  request,  partly  perhapa 
for  the  reason  that  for  the  perf'ectness  and  duration 
of  his  recovery  somewhat  more  of  rest  was  required. 
But  that  He  here  encourages  the  one  whom  He  had 
delivered  to  a  proclamation  of  the  benefit  bestowed 
upon  him,  while  on  those  who  were  healed  elsewhere 
silence  is  imposed,  is  a  proof  the  more  that  He  had 
not  the  intention  to  return  into  the  land  of  the  Gada- 
renes ;  there  must,  therefore,  at  least  one  living  and 
speaking  memorial  of  His  miraculous  power  abide 
there.  Moreover,  in  Peraea  the  diffusion  of  such 
accounts  was  less  critical  than  in  Galilee,  which  waa 
so  inclined  to  insurrection.  In  the  directing  of  the 
man  back  to  his  home,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
implied  that  the  Saviour  remembers  his  perhaps 
distressed  or  anxious  relatives,  for  whom  now  hia 
untroubled  domestic  life  is  to  be  the  theatre  of  hia 
gratitude  and  obedience.  Yet  not  only  to  his  own 
friends,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  Decapolis,  does 
the  man  proclaim  what  had  been  done,  so  that  the 
astonishment  which  he  at  all  events  awakens,  with 
out  doubt  became  a  beneficent  preparation  for  the 
later  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  these  dark  re 
gions. 

Vs.  39.  How  great  things.  "O<ra. — In  a  re 
markable  manner  are  the  great  works  of  God  and 
Jesus  at  the  conclusion  of  the  narrative  co-ordinated. 
Without  doubt  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Evangelist 
here  to  indicate  that  it  was  God  Himself  who  in  and 
through  the  miraculous  power  of  the  Messiah  dia 
played  in  extraordinary  wise  His  workings. 


DOCTBIXAL  AXD   ETHICAL. 

1.  There  ia  no  revelation  of  Christ  aa  the  King 
of  the  world  of  spirits  which  contains  so  much  that 
is  obscure  as  that  which  took  place  at  Gadara.     In 
relation  to  such  miracles  also  does  the  Saviour's  own 
word  hold  good,  ch.  vii.  23,  anil  this  Macarism  can 
only  be  fulfilled   hi   him  who  with   Paul  continues 
mindful  of  the  fypovtlv  eiy  rb  truttppuvflv. 

2.  The  miracle  here  narrated  conflicts  in  no  way 
with  the  well-known  summing  up  of  the  biography 
of  the  Saviour,  5iTJA.&ep  tufp-ye-nij/,  Acts  x.  38.     It  is 
no  miracle  of  punishment,  any  more  than  the  drying 
up  of  the  fig-tree  was  one,  and  that  for  the  reason  that 
swine  and  fig-tree  are  irrational  creatures,  to  which 
therefore  as  a  class  the  conception  of  punishment  ia 
only  very  loosely  applicable.     Moreover,  the  Saviour 
acts  here  as  representative  of  the  Father  on  earth, 
who  daily  destroys  the  lesser  that  the  higher  may  ba 
nourished  and  preserved,  and  has  never  yet  forbiddca 
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His  lightnings  to  purify  the  atmosphere  for  fear  they  |  as  a  disciple,  sit  at  His  feet.  —  The  great  things  whick 


^ 

driven  by 
e  God  of  t 


a  tempest 
the  wicked 


might  perchance,  strike  the  trunks  of  ^some  trees. 

Had  the  herd  of  swine  been 

into  the  sea,  who  would  accuse 

ness  of  having  infringed  upon  the  property-rights  of 

legal  possessors  ?  How  many  a  murrain  has  taken  off 

far  more  than  '2,000  victims  ! 

3.  "  That  the  diseased  life  of  the  soul  falls  into 
the  daality  of  a  so-to-speak  subjective  and  an  objec 
tive,  of  a  dominant  and  a  suppressed,  Ego,  can  be  a 
tnatter  of  surprise  only  to  him  who  does  not  know  or 
does  not  clearly  keep  in  mind  that  the  Ego  even  in 
itself  and  in  a  healthy  condition  is  this  duplicity  of 
a  subject-object."      Strauss,  in    a  review  of  Justin 
Kerner's  Essay  on  Demoniacs  of  Modem  Times. 

4.  The  healing  of  the  demoniac  of  Gadara  is  a 
striking  symbol  on  the  one  hand  of  the  conflict  which 
the  kingdom  of  God  continually  carries  on  against 
the  re;iim   of  darkness  ;    on  the  other  hand  of  the 
triumph  which  it  finally,  although  after  heavy  sacri 
fices,  attains  ;  at  the  same  time  a  proof  how  much 
in  earnest  the  Saviour  was  in  His  own  declaration, 
Matt.  xvi.  26. 

5.  In  the  command  with  which  the  Saviour  parts 
from  the  recovered  man,  there  lies   an   honor  put 
upon  devout  domestic  life,  which  is  the  less  to  be 
overlooked,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  striking  revelation 
of  Christianity  as   the  principle  of  the  purest  Hu 
manity. 

6.  Peter,  too,  had  once   begged  that  the  Lord 
would  depart  from  Him,  Luke  v.  8,  and  yet  the  Lord 
had  turned  into  his  house  more  than  ever  before  ; 
but  the  prayer  of  the  Gadarunes  He  accepts  in  fear 
ful  earnestness,  because  He  penetrates  their  unbelief, 
their  sin.      This  mournful  result  of  the  miracle  at 
Gadara,  moreover,  is  a  striking  proof  how  even  the 
most  astounding  miracles  cannot  constrain  to  faith 
when  the  requisite  disposition  of  heart  and  conscience 
is  lacking. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 


To  the  storm  on  the  sea  succeeds  the  contest 
with  the  world  of  spirits.  —  When  Israel  amalgamates 
with  the  heathen,  the  demons  find  a  roomy  dwelling 
prepared  for  themselves.  —  The  deep  wretchedness  of 
the  mini  who  is  ruled  by  demoniacal  powers.  —  Do 
mestic  life  most  direfully  desolated  by  the  might  of 
darkness.  —  The  Lord  of  Heaven  known  to  the  dwell 
ers  of  hell.—  The  Evil  One  feels  that  his  Vanquisher 
draws  nigh.  —  Evil  also  is  fruitful  and  multiplies.  — 
Even  where  the  Lord  leaves  the  might  of  darkness 
free,  its  own  destruction  is  the  wretched  end  of  this 
freedom.  —  Beasts,  men,  and  demons  alike  subject  to 
the  Son  of  Man.  —  The  worth  of  the  soul  :  1.  No 
harm  so  great  as  when  harm  occurs  to  the  soul  ; 

2.  no  price  too  dear,  if  only  the  soul  is  redeemed  ; 

3.  no  thankfulness  so  heartfelt  as  when  the  soul  feels 
itself  delivered.  —  The  miracle  at  Gadara  a  revelation 
of  the  glory  of  the  Saviour  :  1.  As  the  Son  of  the 
living  God  ;  2.  as  the  King  of  the  world  of  spirits  ; 
8.  as  the  Deliverer  of  the  wretched  ;  4.  as  the  Holy 
One,  who  does  not  suffer  Himself  to  be  entreated  in 
Tain  to  depart.  —  Whoever  is  saved  by  the  Lord  must, 


Jesus  did  by  this  miracle :  1.  In  the  world ;  2.  in 
the  house ;  3.  in  the  land  of  the  Gadarenes — Tb< 
enmity  of  the  flesh  is  to  be  changed  by  no  benefit, 
however  great  it  be.  —  The  redeemed  of  the 
Lord  wishes  nothing  more  ardently  than  to  abide 
with  Him. — Domestic  life  the  worthy  theatre  Oi 
active  gratitude. — Through  the  redeemed  of  Christ 
must  the  Father  be  glorified. — Even  when  Jesus  de 
parts  He  leaves  yet  witnesses  of  His  grace  behind. — 
The  might  of  darkness  runs  ever  into  its  own  de 
struction. — Presumptuous  transgression  of  the  law  is 
ever  sooner  or  later  visited. 

STARKE  : — Christ  neglects  no  land  in  the  world 
with  His  grace. — The  angels  rejoice  over  a  sinner's 
conversion,  but  the  devil  is  sorely  disgusted  when  a 
soul  is  freed  from  his  tyranny. — J.  HALL  : — Those  are 
no  true  Christians  who  deny  the  Godhead  of  Christ, 
since  the  devil  nevertheless  acknowledges  it,  1  John 
iv.  15. — God  sets  the  devil  also  his  bounds  and  says 
finally  :  "  It  is  enough,"  Job  xxxviii.  11. — OSIANDEU  : 
— There  must  an  astonishing  number  of  the  angels 
have  fallen  away  from  God.  —  Satan  has  not  even 
power  over  irrational  creatures  except  as  it  is  per 
mitted  him  of  God. —  BHENTIUS: — God  often  lets 
outward  possessions  escape  from  us  that  we  may  re 
ceive  spiritual  good. — Nova  Bibl.  Tub. : — That  is  the 
way  of  the  godless  world  ;  they  love  swine  more 
than  Christ. — BKENTIUS: — Christendom  is  full  of 
Gergesenes.— QCESNEL  :— It  is  a  fearful  judgment  of 
God  upon  sinners  when  He  hears  their  prayer  to  their 
hurt,  as  He  does  the  demons'  prayer. — Teachers  and 
preachers  must  at  their  expulsion  be  resigned  and 
content. — New  converts  are  wont  to  full  into  all 
manner  of  self-devised  ways,  therefore  they  need 
faithful  admonition  and  direction. — Obedience  is 
better  than  sacrifice. — CAKSTKIN  : — To  glorify  the 
grace  of  conversion  helps  much  to  the  edifying  of 
our  neighbor. 

On  the  whole,  the  treatment  of  this  narrative 
offers  to  the  preacher  peculiar  difficulties  not  lesa 
great  than  that  of  the  Temptation  in  the  Wilderness. 
It  is  therefore,  unless  one  is  obliged  to  it  by  ecclesi 
astical  ordinances,  not  to  be  commended  to  any  one 
at  least,  who  in  reference  to  the  Biblical  demonology 
occupies  a  sceptical  or  negative  position.  But  even 
if  one  in  this  respect  takes  the  Lord  at  His  word,  we 
have  here  especially  to  take  heed  of  being  wiser 
than  the  Scripture  and,  in  an  ill-applied  apologetical 
zeal,  of  vindicating  the  conduct  of  the  Saviour  in 
such  a  way  as  involuntarily  to  remind  those  who 
think  differently  of  the  maxim,  "Qui  ezcusat,  accu- 
sat."  Perhaps  it  is  best  to  leave  the  metaphysical 
question  wholly  or  mainly  untouched,  and  to  give 
especial  prominence  to  the  practical  side  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  soul  from  the  powers  of  darkness, 
as  to  its  greatness,  its  worth,  and  the  like.  As  an 
example  of  an  admirable  sermon  upon  this  Svffforjrov 
we  may  adduce  les  Dcmoniaques,  in  the  sermons  par 
AdolphMonod.  2  Recueil,  Montauban,  Paris,  1857. 
So  also,  Fr.  Arndt,  who  in  his  Sermons  upon  the 
Life  of  Jesus,  iii.  p.  39-52,  found  in  this  narrative 
occasion  to  preach  with  wholly  practical  aim  respec 
ting :  1.  The  character ;  2.  the  causes;  3.  the  hed 
ing  of  the  malady  of  the  demoniac. 


CHAT.  VIII.  40-56.  135 


c.  THE  RAISING  OF  JAIRUS'  DAUGHTER  (Vss.  40-58). 
(Parallels  :  Matt.  ix.  18-26 ;  Mark  v.  21-43.    Gospel  for  the  24th  Sunday  after  Trinity.) 

40  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  when  Jesus  was  returned,  the  people  gladly  received 

41  him:  for   they  were   all  waiting   for  him.     And,  behold,  there   came  a  mau  named 
Jairus,  and  he  was  a  ruler  [the  president]  of  the  synagogue ;  and  he  fell  down  at  Jesus' 

42  feet,  and   besought  him   that   he  would  come  into  his  house:    For  he  had  one  only 
daughter,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  shye  lay  a  dying.     But  [And  it  came  to  pass, 

43  V.  O.1]   as  he  went  the  people  thronged  him.     And  a  woman  having  [who  had  had] 
an  issue  of  blood  twelve  years,  which  had  spent  all  her  living  upon   [for]   physicifus, 

44  neither  could  be  healed  of  [by]  any,  Came  [Approached]  behind  him,  and  touched  the 
border   [fringe,  Num.  xv.  38]    of  his  garment:  and   immediately   her   issue   of  blood 

45  stanched.     And  Jesus  said,  Who  touched  me  ?     When  all  denied,  Peter  and  they  that 
were  with  him  said,  Master,  the  multitude  throng  thee  and  press  thce,  and  sayest  thou, 

46  Who  touched  me  ?     And  Jesus  said,  Somebody  hath  touched  me :  for  I  perceive  that 

47  virtue  is  gone  out  [perceived  virtue  to  have  gone  out]  of  me.     And  when  the  woman 
saw  that   she  was  not  hid,  she   came   trembling,  and   falling  down   before   him,  she 
declared  unto  him*  before  all  the  people  for  what  cause  she  had  touched  him,  and  how 

48  she  was  healed  immediately.     And  he  said  unto  her,  Daughter,  be  of  good  comfort 
[om.,  be  of  good  coi  "    '    Tr  ~al     "       "'"    1    Jl 

49  While  he  yet  spake 


[om.,   be  of  good  comfort,  V.  O.3] :  thy   faith  hath  made  thee  whole ;    go  in  peace. 
While  he  yet  spake   [is  yet  speaking],  there  cometh  one  from  the  ruler  of  the  syna- 

50  gogue's  house,  saying  to  him,4  Thy  daughter  is  dead ;  trouble  not  the   Master.     But 
when  Jesus  heard  it,  he  answered  him,  saying,  Fear  not :  believe  only,  and  she  shall 

51  be  made  whole  [lit.,  saved].     And  when  he  came  into  the  house,  he  suffered  no  man  to 
go  in  [with  him6],  save  Peter,  and  James,  and  John  [John  and  James,  V.  O.6],  and 

52  the  father  and  the  mother  of  the  maiden.     And  all  wept,  and  bewailed  her :  but  he 

53  said,  Weep  not;   [for,  V.  O.7]  she  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth.     And  they  laughed  him  to 

54  scorn,  knowing  that  she  was  dead.     And  he  put  them  all  out  [omit  this  clause,  V.  O.8], 

55  and  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  called,  saying,  Maid,  arise.     And  her  spirit  came  again, 
and  she  arose  straightway :  and  he  commanded  to  give  her  meat  [something  to  eat], 

56  And  her  parents  were  astonished :  but  he  charged  them  that  they  should  tell  no  man 
what  was  done. 

1  Vs.  42. — KOL  eyeVeTO  tv  Tip  jropevWflai  avTov.  Rec.  :  'Ev  Se  Tip  \nraytiv  avTov.  [Former  reading  accepted  by  Tiseh- 
endorf,  Alford,  Meyer,  Lachmann  with  C.1,  D.,  P.  Cod.  Sin.  agrees  with  Recepta. — C.  C.  S.] 

»  Vs.  4~.—Rcc.:  airip,  which,  however,  is  to  be  expunged.     [Om.,  Cod.  Sin.] 

5  Vs.  48. — Rcc. :  Oaptret,  which  the  Saviour  undoubtedly  said  according  to  Matt.  ix.  22,  and  perhaps  also  according  to 
Mark  v.  34,  but  certainly  not  according  to  the  original  text  of  Luke.  See  MEYER  and  TISCHENDOHF  ad  loc.  [Om.,  Tisch 
endorf,  Lachmann,  Meyer,  Tregelles,  Alford  with  B.,  D.,  L.,  E.,  fod.  Sin.— C.  C.  S.] 

«  Vs.  49.— Rec. :  \iyiav  aiirw.  Not  sufliriently  attested.  [Tischendorf,  Alford,  Lachmann  retain  avru  with  A.,  C., 
I).,  E.,  11  other  uncials;  om.,  B.,  Cod.  Sin.,  X.,  B.— C.  C.  S.] 

•  Vs.  51. — The  words  <rvt>  auTip  have  sufficient  authority  for  themselves,  to  bo  received  with  a  good  conscience  into 
the  text,  although  they  are  wanting  in  the  Recepta.    [The  Cod.  Sin.  agrees  substantially  with  this,  but  has  irv^cttr«A9«i» 
OVTU  instead  of  eicreAfleix  trav  an™. — C.  C.  S.] 

«  Vs.  51.— Rcc. :  James  and  John.     From  Mark  v.  37.     [Recep/a  supported  by  Cod.  Sin.,  A.,  L.,  S.,  X.,  A.— C.  C.  S.] 
7  Vs.  52. — Rec.  omits  yap.    The  number  of  witnesses  for  yap  in  Luke  is  too  great  to  allow  us  to  regard  it  as  merely  a 

copulative  borrowed  from  Matt.  ix.  24.     [Lachmann,  Tregelles,  Alford  insert  yap  with  Cod.  Sin.,  B.,  C.,  D.,  L.,  X..  A. 

Meyer  and  Tischendorf  omit  it  with  A.,  E.,  and  9  other  uncials.— C.  C.  S.] 

•  Vs.  54. — Rec. :  AUTOS  fie  fK&a.\u>i>  e£u>  irdvra.?.    These  words  appear  to  have  been  with  good  reason  expunged  by  Lach 
mann  and  Tischendorf,  as  Griesbach  had  already  suspected  them.    B.,  D.,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  L.,  X.,  and  other  MSS.  have  them 
not,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  explain  how  they  have  been  interpolated  from  Matt  I:  cw  and  Mark,  than  why  they  should 
have  been  omitted,  if  they  had  really  stood  in  the  original  text  of  Luke.     The  variation  in  the  arrangement  of  the  words 
also  (C.1  does  not  read  i(<a,  and  several  MSS.  and  versions  place  it  after  WOI/TOS)  appears  to  strengthen  the  probability  of 
interpolation. 

adapt  one  narrative  to  another,  than  a  diplomatically 
exact  indication  of  the  actual  state  of  the  case.   Matt. 


EXEGETICAL  AXD  CRITICAL. 


viii.  9  and  ix.  bear  rather  a  chrestomathic  than  a 
HARMONY. — According  to  Mark  and  Luke,  the  strictly  chronological  character,  while  the  arrange- 
raising  of  Jairus'  daughter  follows  immediately  after  j  mcnt  in  Mark  and  Luke  is  much  more  natural  and 
the  return  of  Jesus  from  the  land  of  the  Gadarenes.  j  simple.  The  opposite  view  is  represented  by  Ols- 
According  to  Matthew,  on  the  other  hand,  this  rais-  hausen,  Lanp-j,  Stier.  We  believe  that  one  must  lose 
ing  immediately  preceded  the  healing  of  the  paralytic  j  himself  in  a  $ea  of  insurmountable  difficulties,  if  he 
and  the  calling  of  Matthew  to  the  apostleship.  It  j  makes  Matt  ix.  18-26  follow  immediately  upon 
appears  to  us  that  the  former  arrangement  deserves  i  vss.  1-17. 

the  preference  (similarly  Wieseler,  a.  o.).  The  words  |  Vs.  40.  The  people  gladly  received  Him. — . 
of  Matthew,  vs.  18,  raura  avrov  AaAoDi/Tos  auTo?r,  j  According  to  the  concurrent  accounts  of  Mark  and 
seem  occasionally  to  be  rather  a  standing  formula  to  |  Luke,  the  people  wait  upon  the  shore  for  the  Saviour 
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while  lie  was  returning  from  the  land  of  the  Gada- 
renes.  It  appears  as  if  the  throngs  that  had 
streamed  together,  also  interested  themselves  for  the 
fate  of  Jairus.  Respecting  his  office  as  president  of 
the  synagogue,  sec  LANGK  on  Matt.  ix.  18. 

Vs.  41.  And  he  fell  down  at  Jesus'  feet.— 
A  revelation  of  the  life  of  faith  in  the  president  of 
a  synagogue  certainly  not  too  friendly  to  Jesus,  of 
no  mean  significance.  By  distress  he  also  was  im 
pelled  to  Jesus,  although  it  could  not  previously  be 
observed  that  the  healing  in  the  synagogue  at  Caper 
naum  (ch.  iv.  31-44),  the  miracle  upon  the  paralytic 
(ch.  v.  12-26),  or  that  on  the  servant  of  the  centu 
rion  at  Capernaum  (ch.  vii.  1-10)  had  made  upon 
this  ruler  a  decisive  impression.  But  now  when 
he  is  himself  in  need  he  without  doubt  calls  to  mind 
all  this,  and  derives  therefrom  boldness  to  come 
with  his  own  sorrow  to  Jesus. 

Vs.  42.  One  only  daughter,  about  twelve 
years  of  age. — The  statement  of  the  age  Luke 
alone  has ;  it  interested  him  doubtless  as  physician 
also.  That  the  woman  with  an  issue  of  blood  had 
also  been  ailing  twelve  years  is  a  coincidence  such 
as  real  life  affords  thousands  of.  An  inventor  would 
without  doubt  have  taken  care  that  these  two  num 
bers  should  not  have  agreed  with  one  another. 

She  lay  a  dying. — 'AWflj^o-Kec,  imperfect,  not 
"  obieral,  abscntc  mortuamque  ignorante  patre  "  (Fritz- 
sche).  According  to  Matt.  &pn  eTtAeirrTjcref.  From 
vs.  49  it  appears,  however,  that  Jairus  at  this  mo 
ment  did  not  yet  regard  her  as  dead.  The  different 
accounts  admit  of  easy  combination,  if  we  only  con 
sider  the  excited  state  of  the  speaker,  who  certainly 
did  not  weigh  his  words  in  a  gold-balance.  "  He  left 
her  as  one  who  was  dying,  and  might  therefore  express 
himself  waveringly."  Lange.  As  to  the  rest,  the  prayer 
of  Jairus  shows  a  singular  mixture  of  faith  and  weak 
ness  of  faith  ;  he  stands  below  the  heathen  centu 
rion  and  almost  on  a  level  with  the  &a<n\iKos,  John 
iv.  46-54.  lie  desires  not  only  healing,  but  stipu 
lates  moreover  expressly  that  the  Saviour  must, 
above  all,  Himself  come  and  lay  His  hands  on  his 
little  daughter.  He  conceives  the  miracle  only  under 
one,  and  that  the  most  ordinary,  form,  instead  of 
entreating,  "  Speak  in  a  word."  But  just  this  brings 
him  also  into  perplexity,  since  the  Saviour  allows 
Himself  to  be  detained  on  the  way. 

As  He  went. — The  Saviour  therefore  does  not 
allow  Himself  to  be  kept  back  by  the  exceedingly 
imperfect  form  of  Jairus'  faith,  since  He  is  persuaded 
•»f  its  sincerity.  Comp.  Matt.  xii.  20. 

'IaTpo?s,  "  for  physicians."  With  his  psychologi 
cal  tact  Luke  brings  into  relief  how  much  the  weari 
some  suffering  of  this  woman  had  been  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  with  all  her  suffering  she  had  in 
addition  made  so  many  fruitless  essays  to  be  relieved 
(TTpofTava\w(Ta.(Ta).  Mark  expresses  himself  less  fa 
vorably  for  the  faculty :  "  iroAXo  iro0oCo-a  viru  iro\- 
Aa>j/  larpiav  /ecu  /j.-n5tv  a><f>e ^Ofta a,  a.\\a  /j.a\\oi>  et's 
rb  x<7pov  f\6ovaa.n 

Vs.  44.  The  fringe  of  His  garment.— The 
Kpao'ireSoi',  PSn2E  comp.  Numb.  xv.  88,  and  WINER, 
Realworterbuch,  Art.  Saiim. 

Vs.  45.  Peter  and  they  that  wer  -  with  him. 
—Peculiar  to  Luke,  since  Mark  only  speaks  of  the 
disciples  in  general.  Entirely  in  agreement  with 
the  precipitate  character  of  Peter,  who  thinks  merely 
of  an  accidental,  and  not  in  the  least  of  a  believ 
ing,  touch. 

Vs.  46.  Somebody  hath  touched  Me. — "  Hoc 


absitrdum  videtur,  quod  graliam  &-uam  effuderii 
C/tristus  nescicns,  cui  benefaceret.  Certe  rninitne 
dubium  eat,  quin  sciens  ac  volens  mulierem  sanaverit, 
sed  earn  reyuirit,  ut  sponfe  in  medium  prodeat.  Si 
te.stis  miraculi  sui  fuisset  Christus,  forte  non  fuis&el 
ejus  vcrbis  crcditum,  mine  vero,  quum  mulier,  metu 
perculsa,  quod  sibi  aecidit,  narrat,  plus  pondcris  ha- 
bet  ejus  confessio."  Calvin. 

I  perceived  virtue  to  have  gone  out  oi  Me. 
— It  is  and  remains  a  difficult  question  how  we  are 
to  conceive  this  going  forth  of  virtue.  Certainly  not 
in  any  such  way  as  if  His  healing  power  resembled 
an  electric  battery,  which  was  obliged  to  discharge 
itself  involuntarily  at  the  least  touch.  There  proceeds 
nothing  from  Him  unless  He  will,  but  He  has  ever 
the  will  to  help  when  and  so  soon  as  He  only  meeta 
with  believing  confidence.  It  is  therefore  not  uncon 
sciously,  but  with  full  consciousness,  that  He  permits 
healing  power  to  stream  forth  when  the  hand  of 
faith  lays  hold  upon  Him.  The  people  press  Him 
on  all  sides,  but  experience  nothing  of  the  ever-ready 
healing  power,  even  though  one  or  another  might 
have  had  a  concealed  disease,  simply  because  this 
confidence  is  lacking  in  them.  And  that  this  virtue 
proceeds  from  the  Lord  need  occasion  as  little  per 
plexity  as  that  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds  from  the 
Father,  John  xv.  26.  Of  this  going  forth  of  His 
miraculous  power  now,  the  Saviour  has  no  sensuous 
feeling,  but  an  intellectual  knowledge;  He  knows  it 
within  Himself  (fypw).  Into  what  definite  individual 
the  virtue  had  passed  the  Saviour  did  not  know 
directly.  The  miraculous  knowledge  of  the  God- 
man  was  no  magical  clairvoyance,  and  His  question, 
"  Who  is  the  one  (Masc.  o,  not  rj)  who  has  touched 
me  ?  "  was  by  no  means  a  mere  feigning.  He  looka 
around  that  the  concealed  believer  might  come  for 
ward,  for  this  He  knows,  that  without  faith  the  benefi 
cent  power  would  in  no  case  have  been  elicited  from 
Him.  In  the  spirit  He  has  already  heard  the  cry  of 
distress  of  a  suffering  and  trusting  soul.  That  Hia 
garment  was  the  cause  of  the  healing,  the  mechanical 
conductor  of  the  healing  power,  of  this  the  Evange 
list  says  nothing ;  but  by  the  touch  of  His  garment 
faith  might  be  as  well  tested  as  by  the  grasping  of 
His  mighty  hand.  Designedly,  therefore,  docs  He 
cause  the  woman  to  come  forward  from  obscurity  to 
the  full  light,  that  she  may  be  brought  back  from  the 
fancy  of  a  magical,  to  the  apprehension  of  a  freely 
intended  working  of  the  Saviour.  Not  Jesus'  gar 
ment,  but  her  own  faith,  has  saved  her,  even  though 
this  faith  in  the  beginning  was  by  no  means  wholly 
free  from  superstition. 

Vs.  47.  And  how  sha  was  healed  immedi 
ately. — According  to  tradition,  Eusebius,  H.  E.  vii. 
18  ;  Sozomenus  v.  21,  the  woman  erected  at  Paneas, 
her  birthplace,  a  memorial  of  this  benefit,  which  the 
Emperor  Julian  is  said  afterwards  to  have  removed 
and  to  have  erected  his  own  statue  in  the  place  of  it. 
Elsewhere,  as  in  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  ch.  vii.,  and 
in  Thilo  i.  561,  this  woman  appears  under  the  name  of 
Veronica,  who,  in  the  presence  of  Pilate,  proclaimed 
Jesus'  innocence  in  loud  voice,  and  on  the  way  to 
Golffotha  wiped  His  face  with  the  handkerchief  that 
is  still  preserved.  Without  being  obliged  to  criti 
cise  the  genuineness  and  value  of  these  accounts, 
they  may,  however,  serve  as  proofs  how,  even  iu 
Christian  antiquity,  the  faith  and  the  hope  of  thia 
sufferer  were  esteemed.  Compare,  moreover,  the 
similar  miracles  Matt.  xiv.  36  ;  Acts  v.  15  ;  xix.  11. 
In  SEPP,  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  §  399,  we  find  important  par 
ticulars  in  reference  to  the  manner  of  healing  tko 
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J<5<rij  a'(uaTos  by  Jewish  physicians.  The  complete 
ness  of  the  miraculous  healing  is  admirably  express- 
td  by  Luke  the  physician  in  the  irapaxpv/j.a  £0-777  ^ 


Vs.  49.  While  He  is  yet  speaking.—  By  the 
use  of  the  present  in  the  narrative  the  vividness 
and  dramatic  power  of  Luke's  representation  is  not 
a  little  heightened.  It  appears,  moreover,  from  thl 
message,  that  Jairus  had  come  forth  with  the  knowl 
edge  and  approbation  of  his  family  to  call  the  Mas 
ter.  Perhaps,  however,  this  resolution  had  produced 
a  reaction  with  some  ;  at  least  these  messengers, 
probably  sent  by  the  distressed  mother  to  the  sorrow 
ing  father,  show  now  plainly  enough  that  they  ex 
pect  no  further  benefit  from  the  Tencher. 

Vs.  50.  Pear  not.  —  The  whole  delay  with  the 
woman  had  been  for  Jairus  a  trial  of  fire.  His  just 
awakened  faith  had  been  most  intensely  shaken  ;  but 
now,  when  about  to  succumb,  he  is  strengthened  by 
the  Saviour.  —  KaJ  (raidi'io-erai.  Still  more  accurately, 
as  it  appears,  this  word  is  omitted  by  Mark,  although, 
of  course,  the  event  showed  that  this  indirect  promise 
had  been  comprehended  in  the  "  On.lt/  believe."  In 
that  the  Saviour  at  such  an  instant  forbids  all  fear 
and  demands  only  faith,  He  causes  Jairus  already  to 
expect  something  great,  but  does  not  as  yet  tell  him 
definitely  what. 

Vs.  51.  He  suffered  no  man  to  go  in.  —  As 
the  Saviour  did  not  bring  with  Him  :ill  His  disciples, 
it  appears  to  have  been  His  intention  to  keep  the 
miracle  as  much  as  possible  concealed.  That  He 
causes  Himself  to  be  accompanied  by  the  three 
disciples,  who  also  upon  Tabor,  and  in  Gethsemane, 
entered  into  the  innermost  sanctuary,  is  a  proof  of 
the  high  significance  which  He  Himself  attributes 
to  this  raising  of  the  dead. 

Vs.  52.  And  all  wept  and  bewailed  her.— 
Comp.  Matt.  ix.  23  and  DE  WETTE,  Archceolog;/, 
§  263,  who  makes  mention  of  this  expression,  among 
others,  from  the  Talmud  :  "  Eliam  pauperrimus  inter 
IsraclUas,  uxorc  mortua,  prccbebit  ei  non  minus  quam 
duos  tibias  et  unam  lamentatricem."  We  can  easily 
imagine  how  great  a  din,  in  the  house  of  an  Israelite 
of  distinction,  after  the  loss  of  his  only  daughter, 
there  must  have  been. 

She  is  not  dead.  —  Against  the  explanation  of 
it  as  a  swoon,  Lange  justly  declares:  Matt,  ad  loc. 
It  is  true,  Von  Animon  concludes,  from  the  small 
number  of  witnesses  that  Jesus  takes  with  Him,  that 
the  awakening  maiden  above  all  things  had  need  of 
rest  and  quiet,  and  therefore  was  not  really  dead  ; 
but  just  as  well  might  he,  from  the  command  given 
to  the  bearers  at  Nain  to  stand  still,  have  been  able 
to  conclude  that  the  motion  of  the  bier  might  have 
been  injurious  to  the  only  seemingly  dead  man. 
The  explanation  of  Olshausen  and  others  is  in  con 
flict  with  the  ethical  character  of  the  Lord,  who  was 
never  wont  to  surround  His  deeds  with  an  illusory 
Vf*or,  with  the  consciousness  of  the  parents  and 

<ly,  vs.  53,  and  with  the  express  account  of 
.ke:  "her  spirit  returned,"  vs.  55,  comp.  1  Kings 
xvii.  22.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  moreover,  that  the 
figurative  speech  taken  from  sleep  serves  still  more 
to  veil  the  miracle.  A  vaunter  would  have  said  of 
one  apparently  dead  :  "  She  sleeps  not,  but  she  is 
dead.  "  The  Prince  of  life  says  of  one  dead,  "  She  is 
not  dead,  but  sleepeth.  "  In  the  eyes  of  the  Saviour 
she  was  at  this  moment  already  living,  although  she 
as  yet  lay  there  fettered  corporeally  by  the  power  of 
death. 

Vs.  55.  To  give  her  something  to   eat.  — 


Here  also  there  appears  in  the  miracle  of  the  Sar 
viour  a  trait  of  benevolence  and  provident  care 
which  forgets  nothing,  for  which  nothing  is  too  trivial. 
Thus  does  He  elsewhere  take  care  that  the  crumb* 
should  be  gathered ;  that  Lazarus  should  be  freed 
from  the  grave-clothes, — at  once  a  proof  of  the  truth 
of  the  account,  and  of  the  completeness  of  tha 
miracle. 

Vs.  56.  That  they  should  tell  no  man.— The 
opinion  that  the  command  to  keep  silence  is  here  in 
terpolated  in  the  wrong  place,  and  was  given,  not  at 
this  miracle,  but  at  a  former  one  (Hase),  is  destitute 
of  all  proof.  The  command,  on  the  other  hand,  ia 
occasioned  by  the  intense  expectation  of  the  people 
at  the  time,  who  might  easily  have  given  themselves 
up  to  insurrectionary  commotions.  Besides,  it  waa 
a  training  school  for  Jairus  and  his  family,  who,  after 
they  had  now  beheld  the  miraculous  power  of  the 
Saviour,  had  to  be  guided  to  further  faith  and  obedi 
ence.  And  as  respects  the  little  daughter,  awakened 
by  Jesus  to  new  life,  who  does  not  feel  how  injuri 
ously  the  continual  questions  and  expressions  of 
astonishment  and  curiosity  would  have  worked  upon 
the  higher  and  inward  lite  in  her  case. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  It  is  important  to  note  the  different  forms  in 
which  faith  reveals  itself  in  Jairus  and  in  the  woman 
with  the  issue  of  blood.     The  former  comes  cour 
ageously  forward,  but  is  secretly  anxious,  and  ap 
pears   stronger  than   he   really   is.     The    other  ap 
proaches  timorously,  but  is  secretly  strong  in  faith, 
and   is   really  far  more   than  she  appeared.     Both 
types  have  in  the  Christian  world  many  spiritually 
related  to  them. 

2.  This  double  narrative  of  miracle  bears  in  al 
most  every  trait  the  stamp  of  truth,  simplicity,  and 
quiet  sublimity.     This  anxiety  of  the  father  and   this 
timidity  of  the  woman  ;  this  restlessness  of  the  peo 
ple  and  this  composure  of  the  Saviour ;  this  surprise 
of  the  disciples   and  His   own  decisively  repeated 
''  Some  one  hath  touched  me  !  "  this  laugh  of  unbe 
lief  over  against  the  outbreak  of  sorrow  ;  this  ma 
jesty  in  revealing,  and  this  care  in  concealing,  His 
miraculous  power ;  all  this  forms   a  so  inimitable 
whole  that  one  may  grasp  the  truth  almost  with  his 
hands.     Matthew,  according  to  his  custom,  relates 
concisely  and  objectively ;  with  Mark  the  influence 
of  the  eye-witness  Peter  is  unmistakable ;  the  par 
ticulars  of  Luke  reveal  the  physician,  and  his  state 
ment  of  the  age  of  the  child  is  in  some  measure  sup 
ported  by  Mark,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  says  that 
she  walked.     All  the  accounts  admit  of  combination 

n  a  most  unforced  manner,  and  if  any  one  could 
ake  them  merely  for  artfully  interwoven  threads  of 
a  pious  invention,  we  should  with  reason  have  to 
doubt  not  only  his  religious  sense,  but  also  his  natu 
ral  sense  of  beauty  and  truth. 

3.  A  striking  similarity  appears  between  the  rais 
ing  of  Jairus'  daughter  and  that  of  Lazarus.     Both 
times  does  the  Lord  delay  before  He  brings  the  help, 
and  permits  the  sick  one  to  whom  He  is  called,  to 
die.     Both  times  He  gives  a  mysterious  promise  of 
deliverance.     Both  times  finally  does  He  declare  the 
death  a  sleep.     Here  also  the  Synoptic  agrees  with 
the  Johannean  Christ.     [It  may  be  questioned  whe 
ther  in  either  case  the  death  had  not  occurred  when 
the  message  of  entreaty  reached  Him.     It  seems,  at 
"east,  hard  to  believe  that  the  Saviour  would  hava 
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permitted  any  mortal  to  pass  through  the  agonies  of 
death,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  His  mi 
raculous  power  more  fully.  On  either  interpretation, 
however,  the  similarity  between  the  present  miracle 
and  the  raising  of  Lazarus  remains. — C.  C.  S.] 

4.  "The  journey  to  this  miracle  is  a  remarkable 
type  of  many  an  inward  leading.  When  Jesus  has  al 
ready  arrived  with  the  man  almost  at  the  goal  of  his 
conversion  and  perfection,  just  then  comes  often  the 
hardest  shock  ;  by  which  even  what  of  faith  has  been 
gained,  appears  to  fall  again  completely  in  ruins. 
Yet  it  is  only  meant  to  serve  for  the  complete  over 
coming  of  all  misgiving  in  the  man,  for  the  perfecting 
of  faith  and  for  the  glory  of  the  divine  Benefactor." 
Von  Gerlach.  Comp.  moreover  the  remarks  on  the 
raising  of  the  young  man  of  Nain,  ch.  vii.  11—17. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

When  Jesus  has  been  missed  for  a  time,  He  is  re 
ceived  with  the  greater  joy. — How  life's  distress 
drives  to  Jesus. — Jesus  the  best  refuge  for  the 
troubled  parent's  heart. — No  youth  or  strength  se 
cures  from  death. — Jesus  looks  not  mainly  at  the 
completeness,  but  at  the  sincerity  of  the  faith  that 
calls  upon  Him. — Jesus  the  Physician  of  our  hidden 
infirmities. — The  hopeless  essays  to  heal  one's  self. — 
The  world  a  physician  under  whom  the  sick  man 
grows  continually  worse  and  worse. — The  bold  grasp 
of  faith :  1.  What  it  ventures ;  2.  what  it  wins. — 
How  many  surround  Jesus  outwardly,  but  how  few 
touch  Him  believingly  ! — Hidden  faith  must  finally 
come  to  light :  1.  For  the  glory  of  the  Lord ;  2.  for  its 
own  attestation ;  3.  for  the  encouragement  and  for  the 
comfort  of  others. — The  tranquillity  of  the  Saviour  in 
opposition:  1.  To  the  thronging  of  the  people  ;  2.  to 
the  contradiction  of  the  disciples;  3.  to  the  per 
plexity  of  the  woman ;  4.  to  the  anxiety  of  Jaii-us. — 
The  faith  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood:  1. 
Secretly  nourished ;  2.  courageously  shown ;  3.  im 
mediately  discovered ;  4.  humbly  acknowledged  ;  5. 
nobly  crowned. — Even  the  hidden  benefits  of  the 
Lord  come  at  their  time  to  light. — "Fear  not, 
only  believe  ! "  1.  An  astounding,  2.  a  legitimate, 
3.  a  possible,  4.  a  most  salutary  requirement. — 
Jesus  the  hest  guide  on  the  way  of  faith.  (Jairus.) 
We  see,  1.  Supplicating  faith  heard  by  Jesus ;  2. 
eager  faith  tried  by  Jesus ;  3.  sinking  faith  strength 
ened  by  Jesus ;  4.  steadfast  faith  crowned  by 
Jesus;  5.  thankful  faith  perfected  by  Jesus.— The 
way  of  the  Saviour  between  mourners  on  the  one 
hand,  and  laughers  on  the  other. — A  hopeless  sad 


ness,  once  for  all,  proscribed  by  Jesus  wlien  H« 
called  death  a  sleep. — Sleep  the  image  of  death ; 
both  are,  1.  Preceded  by  weariness ;  2.  accompanied 
by  a  rest;  3.  followed  by  a  wakening. — The  raising 
of  the  spiritually  dead  also  is  performed  by  the  Sa 
viour  for  the  most  part  in  holy  stillness. — -Unbelief 
which  will  be  wiser  than  Jesus,  is  ever  put  to  shame. 
— The  spiritually  awakened  also  need,  and  at  once, 
nourishment. — Self-denial  the  best  proof  of  the  grati 
tude  of  faith. — Even  in  reference  to  the  Saviour's 
deeds,  there  is  time  for  silence  as  well  as  for  speech. 

STARKE  : — If  Jesus  with  His  Gospel  is  repulsed  in 
one  place,  He  is  bidden  welcome  in  another. — God 
often  permits  men  to  wait  a  while  before  He  comes, 
that  they  may  be  the  more  eager  and  the  more  fitted 
to  receive  Him. — BRENTIUS  : — Great  the  man,  great 
the  cross. — In  coming  to  the  help  of  sufferers, 
there  should  not  be  long  delay. — The  miracles  that 
in  our  day  are  said  to  be  wrought  by  touching  the 
bones  of  saints,  are  mere  cheatery. — God  heals  also 
our  secret  infirmities,  of  which  we  are  ashamed. — 
CRAMER: — Christ  is  a  Searcher  of  hearts,  and  one 
can  undertake  nothing  so  secret  that  lie  does  not 
see  it. — OSIANDKR: — God  lets  His  children  sometimes 
be  put  to  shame,  that  He  may  afterwards  honor  them 
the  more. — The  Saviour  knows  how  to  speak  a  word 
in  season  to  the  weary. — Christ  Lord  of  both  dead 
and  living. — Romans  xiv.  9. — Learn  thou  to  accom 
modate  thyself  to  the  horas  and  moras  of  our  God.— 
J.  HALL  : — It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourn 
ing  than  to  the  house  of  feasting. — Christ  and  His 
own  are  by  the  unbelieving  world  continually  laughed 
to  scorn. — The  scoffing  of  the  world  must  not  keep 
the  Christian  back  from  good  works. 

HEUBNER: — When  a  spiritual  father  calls  on 
Jesus  for  a  soul  entrusted  to  Him,  he  may  hope  of 
Jesus  not  to  entreat  in  vain. — The  folly  of  men  ap 
peared  of  old  also  as  now,  partly  even  in  excessive 
funeral  pomp. — The  trust  which  Jesus  knew  how  to 
inspire  in  Himself. — Lisco  : — How  faith  is  assaulted 
and  strengthened. — The  mighty  help  of  the  Lord 
Jesus. — PALMER  (The  Pericope) : — As  there,  the  Sa 
viour's  eye  sees  ever  in  secret ;  as  there,  the  Saviour's 
hand  helps  ever  in  secret. — The  Lord's  dealings  with 
a  believer  here  amid  the  tumult  of  the  world,  yonder 
in  the  eternal  Sabbath-stillness. — FUCHS  : — The  exam 
ple  of  the  two  sufferers  in  the  Gospel  teaches  us,  what 
Paul  says,  Rom.  v.  3 :  1.  Tribulation  worketh  patience ; 
2.  patience  worketh  experience  ;  3.  experience 
worketh  hope ;  4.  hope  maketh  not  ashamed.— 
SOUCHON  : — The  Lord's  leadings  for  our  salvation. — • 
COUARD  : — We  have  a  God  that  helps,  a  Lord  God 
that  delivers  from  death. 


4.  The  Son  of  Man  proclaimed  by  the  Twelve,  feared  by  Herod,  honored  by  the  Company  which  He  had 

fed. 

CHAPTER  IX.  1-17. 
(Parallels :  Matt.  x.  5-15 ;  xiv.  1 ;  xiv.  13-21 ;  Mark  vi.  7-16 ;  ri.  31-46 ;  John  vi.  1-14.) 


a.  THE  SENDING  FORTH   OF  THE  TWELVE  APOSTLES  (Vss.  1-6). 

1  Then  he  called  his  twelve  disciples  [the  twelve ;  om.,  diictples]  together,  and  gave 

2  them  power  and  authority  over  all  devils  [the  demons],  and  to  cure  diseases.     And  he 

3  sent  them  to  preach  [proclaim]  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  heal  the  sick.1     And  he 


CHAP.  IX.  l-«. 
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said  unto  them,  Take  nothing  for  your  journey,  neither  staves,  nor  scrip  [wallet],  neither 

4  bread,  neither  money  ;  neither  have  two  coats  [tunics]  apiece.     And  whatsoever  house 

5  ye  enter  into,  there  abide,  and  thence  depart.     And  whosoever  will  not  receive  you, 
when  ye  go  out  of  that  city,  shake  off  the  very  dust  from  your  feet  for  a  testimony 

6  against  them.     And  they  departed,  and  went  through  the  towns,  preaching  the  gospel, 
and  healing  every  where. 

['  Vs.  2.  —  Tischcndorf,  supported  by  Meyer,  has  simply  ia<r0<u,  without  a  following  accusative.    Tho  variations:  rovt 
o-OefOWTa?,  TOVS  aadeveis,  TOUS  vocrovrras,  navTa<:  TOW;  aorOfvovvrai;,  and  omnes   infirmitalcs  (Brix.),  nro   so  numerous 
that  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  were  introduced  by  different  transcribers  as  natural  complements  of  iaaBtu.     Tregellet 
1!.  is  the 


brackets  the  accusative. 


only  uncial,  however,  wi.ich  omits  it.  —  C.  C.  S.] 


EXEOETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

HARMONY. — The  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter  is 
immediately  followed  by  two  other  miracles,  which 
Matthew  alone  relates,  ch.  ix.  27-34.  Hereupon 
the  Saviour  appears  to  have  undertaken  a  new  jour 
ney  through  Galilee,  and  to  have  convinced  Himself 
repeatedly  of  the  exceeding  spiritual  necessity  of  the 
people.  (Ibid.  vss.  35,  36.)  Ke  therefore  exhorts 
His  disciples  to  entreat  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  for 
laborers  (vss.  37,  38),  and  gives  them  finally  oppor 
tunity  with  this  praying  to  unite  working,  and  them 
selves  to  lay  their  hand  to  the  plough. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  sending  out  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  also,  the  briefer  account  of  Luke  must 
be  complemented  by  that  of  Matthew  and  Mark. 
It  then  appears  that  the  Saviour  sent  them  out  two 
and  two,  and  in  their  instructions,  according  to  the 
statement  of  all  the  Synoptics,  adduces  the  expulsion 
of  the  demons  as  a  special  and  main  part  of  their 
activity,  clearly  distinguished  from  the  healing  of  or 
dinary  illnesses.  The  discourse  given  on  this  occa 
sion  is  communicated  by  Matthew  far  more  in  detail 
and  more  precisely  than  by  the  two  others.  Luke 
merely,  vss.  3-6,  communicates  somewhat  of  the  first 
part  o'f  it  (Matt.  x.  5-15),  while  we  find  again  some 
elements  of  the  continuation  in  the  tenth  and  twelfth 
chapters. 

Vs.  1.  The  Twelve. — Although  weighty  testi 
monies  declare  for  the  reading  TOIH  SoSSe/ca  padriTas 
avroii,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  Luke  usually 
uses  01  SuSfKa.  as  a  standing  formula,  and  that  other 
manuscripts  use  the  word  aTroo-roAou?,  which  appears 
to  be  an  interpolation  by  a  later  hand,  as  well  as  the 
former,  which  is  borrowed  from  a  parallel  passage  in 
Matt.  x.  1.  At  the  same  time,  Matthew  here  gives 
the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles,  which  Luke  had 
earlier  communicated  in  another  connection  (ch.  vi. 
12-16).  Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  particu 
lar  in  stating  the  substance  of  their  instruction,  and 
mentions  also  the  K-rjp.  T^V  Parr,  rou  6.,  while  the 
two  others  speak  only  of  miraculous  acts.  As  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  Swajm  xa\  ejouina  may 
have  been  imparted  to  them,  comp.  LANGE  on 
Matthew,  x.  1. 

Vs.  3.  Take  nothing. — There  is  some  difference 
among  the  Synoptics  in  reference  to  the  instruction 
given  to  the  Twelve  as  to  their  preparations  for  the 
journey.  According  to  all  three,  they  were  to  take 
no  money  in  their  purses,  no  change  of  coats,  and  no 
provision  of  food.  According  to  Mark  and  Luke, 
the  taking  of  bread  with  them  is  also  not  permitted, 
as  tc«  which  Matthew  is  silent.  But  while  according 
to  Matthew  and  Mark,  vs.  8,  they  might  take  a  staff 
alone,  we  find  according  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  this 
also  forbidden  them  (for  the  reading  /5a/35oi/r  is 
apparently  not  genuine).  We  believe  that  Mark, 
who  here  alone  gives  the  narration  in  an  oratlo 


obliqua,  expresses  himself  more  freely  than  the  two 
others.  The  spirit  of  the  command  is,  however, 
according  to  all,  the  same.  The  Saviour  speaks  of 
that  which  they  must  procure  for  the  journey.  If 
they  already  had  a  staff  they  were  permitted  to  take 
it  with  them  (Mark),  but  if  they  possessed  none, 
they  were  not  to  buy  one  (Matthew  and  Luke). 
Nothing  were  they  to  take  with  them,  nothing  were 
they  to  take  to  them  in  requital  of  their  benefits. 
Their  history  instructs  us  how  the  apostles  understood 
these  commands:  the  last  literally,  as  the  curse  of 
Peter  upon  Simon  Magus  shows,  Acts  viii.  20,  the 
former  in  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  c.  y.  2  Corinthians 
xi.  12  ;  2  Timothy  iv.  13. 

Vs.  4.  There  abide.— Comp.  ch.  x.  7.  Wan 
der  not  from  house  to  house. — Thence  depart. — 
From  thence  continue  your  journey  without  having 
capriciously  chosen  another  abode. 

Vs.  5.  And  whosoever  will  not  receive 
you. — Comp.  Matt.  x.  14.  With  Lachmann  and 
Tischendorf,  it  seems  that  we  must  unquestionably 
read  SQuvrai,  since  Sf'xwTat  is  borrowed  from  paral 
lel  passages.  The  shaking  off  of  the  dust,  a  sym 
bolical  action,  as  a  testimony  against  them,  as 
Tlieophylact  says  :  e iy  t \tyxov  abriav  «al  iccnaKpiaiv. 
From  Acts  xiii.  51,  we  see  how  the  apostles  cam  quo 
followed  this  command  of  the  Saviour  literally. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  In  investigating  the  purpose  of  this  missionary 
journey  of  the  Twelve,  too  little  notice  perhaps  hag 
been  taken  of  the  word  of  the  Saviour,  Matt.  ix.  38. 
With  no  warrant  whatever  has  this  journey  been 
often  considered  as  a  kind  of  practicing  for  the  fu 
ture  work  of  the  Twelve.  The  Saviour  at  least  gives 
not  a  single  hint  that  He  will  have  it  so  understood. 
Nor  was  the  practice  of  having  probationary  sermons 
by  destined  preachers  of  the  gospel  at  His  time  as 
yet  in  use.  As  little  did  this  mission  serve  to  pre 
pare  for  the  personal  arrival  of  Jesus  in  some  towns 
and  villages  of  Galilee.  It  is  at  least  not  to  be 
proved  that  the  apostles  came  into  towns  where  He 
was  wholly  unknown ;  moreover,  it  would  have  little 
accorded  with  His  wisdom  to  have  let  the  gospel 
even  during  His  life  to  be  brought  into  places,  and 
that  by  inexperienced  men,  where  as  yet  they  did 
not  know  Himself.  No.  The  Twelve  were  not  to  go 
before,  but  here  and  there  to  return  upon  His 
track  ;  not  in  order  to  sow  but  in  order  first  to  reap 
does  lie  bid  them  to  go  forth  :  not  to  begin  wha 
He  will  continue,  but  rather  to  continue  what  II 
Himself  has  already  begun.  Tl  us  does  all  become 
clear.  Thus  does  it  appear  why  they  had  at  each 
tune  to  inquire  who  was  worthy  to  receive  them  ;  in 
other  words,  who  was  favorably  disposed  in  refer 
ence  to  the  Saviour  and  the  cause  of  His  kingdom. 
Thus  does  their  right  to  shake  off  the  dust  becom« 
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manifest,  which  for  the  rejection  of  a  first  preaching 
was  almost  too  stern,  but  for  the  spurning  of  a  re 
newed  essay,  was  fully  justified.  Thus  first  do  we  get 
a  true  light  as  to  the  prohibition  of  extensive  prep 
arations  for  journeying.  For  they  were  not  going 
as  strangers  among  enemies,  but  as  friends  unto  a 
region  where  the  Saviour  Himself  had  already  pre 
pared  a  way  for  them.  And  thus  does  it  at  the 
same  time  become  plain  why  He  let  them  just  now 
undertake  this  journey.  Already  had  He  denounced 
against  the  impenitent  cities  of  Galilee  the  judgment 
threatened  them,  Matt.  xi.  20-24,  but  now  He  will 
through  His  apostles  make  a  last  attempt  to  win  the 
apostates  to  Himself.  The  more  He  beholds  in  the 
spirit  the  unfolding  of  the  great  drama  of  His  life, 
the  more  does  He  proceed  with  the  thundering  tread 
of  decision.  Ever  more  threateningly  do  the  parties 
begin  to  stand  over  against  one  another ;  in  order 
that  now  the  thoughts  of  hearts  may  become  more 
manifest  does  He  now  send  forth  His  apostles.  They 
are  to  water  the  seed  already  sown  by  Him  for  the 
Kingdom  of  heaven  :  to  tend  with  care  what  promises 
fruit :  and  what  shows  itself  as  tares  to  make  known 
,o  Him  as  such :  in  a  word,  to  be  workers  for  the 
harvest. 

2.  As  respects  the  duration  of  this  journey,  it 
can   be   as  little  determined  as  the  names  of  the 
..owns  and  villages  visited.     But  surely  it  endured 
longer  than  a  day  (against  Wieseler,  1.  c.  p.  291),  as 
f^rtainly  some  time  is  always  required  to  go  from 
town  to  town,  to  seek  out  the  worthy,  and   abide 
there,   &c.     But   if  we  consider  that  they,  divided 
into  six  pairs,  traversed  only  one  part  of  Galilee,  and 
were  as  yet  in  no  way  adapted  to  get  on  independ 
ently,  it  is  not  then  probable  that  the  Saviour  was 
many   days   or   weeks   separated   from  the  Twelve. 
Apparently  He  waited  for  them  meanwhile  at  Caper 
naum,  and  when,  after  their  return,  the  miracle  of 
me  Loaves  took  place,  the  second  passover  was  no 
'onger  far  distant,  John  vi.  4.     As  we  hold  the  view 
that  the  sermon  at  Nazareth  only  took  place  once, 
"nd  that  at  the  time  indicated  by  Luke,  ch.  iv.  16— 
30,  it  is  therefore  not  necessary  for  us  to  intercalate 
:mmediately  after  this  mission  of  the  Twelve  the  nar 
rative  Matt.  xiii.  54-58  ;  Mark  vi.  1-6. 

3.  Although  the  exercising  of  the  apostles  was 
not  here  the  main  matter,  yet  even  on  our  view  ! 
there  is  displayed  in  this  mission,  in  a  lovely  light,  ! 
as  well  the  wisdom  of  the  Saviour  in  the  training  of  j 
His  witnesses,  as  also  His  love  to  the  lost  sheep  of  1 


the  house  of  Israel.  The  healing  activity  for  which 
power  is  bestowed  upon  them,  is  at  the  same  time  a 
striking  symbol  of  that  which  evangelization  and 
missionary  labor  must  even  now  everywhere  accom 
plish  wherever  it  directs  its  steps.  And  the  spirit 
which  the  Saviour,  even  according  to  the  brief  re 
daction  of  Luke,  has  here  commended  to  His  wit 
nesses,  unconcern  about  earthly  matters,  freedom 
from  pretension,  but  also  holy  zeal  where  their  word 
is  obstinately  disdained,  must  even  now  not  be  miss 
ing  in  any  one  who  will  bear  His  name  with  honor 
among  baptized  or  uubaptized  heathen. 

4.  "  Love  to  a  convenient  life  is  a  great  hin- 
derance  to  the  work  of  God  in  an  evangelist, 
for  it  is  with  the  poor  who  cannot  afford  it  him 
that  he  has  most  to  do,  ch.  vii.  22,  and  the  rich  are 
far  more  apt  to  draw  him  into  such  a  life  than  he 
to  draw  them  from  it.  The  world  must  know  that 
one  does  not  seek  it  for  its  goods,  and  that  he  has 
no  communion  with  it  but  for  its  salvation.  If  it 
will  not  hear  of  that,  then  we  must  go  forth  from  it." 
0.  Von  Gerlach. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  apostolic  authority:  1.  Its  extent,  2.  ito 
grounds,  3.  its  purpose,  4.  its  limits. — The  mission 
ary  of  the  gospel  at  the  same  time  the  physician  of 
souls. — The  evangelizing  journey  of  the  witnesses  of 
the  Lord,  their  equipment,  aim,  fruit. — Who  first 
seeks  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  righteousness  may 
trust  that  all  other  things  shall  be  added  to  him. — 
Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give. — The  testimony 
for  the  believing  and  against  the  unbelieving  world. 
— How  the  faithful  servant  cares  for  the  honor  of  the 
Lord,  the  Lord  for  the  necessity  of  His  faithful  servant. 
— The  gospel  of  the  kingdom  must  everywhere  be 
preached. — The  preaching  of  the  gospel  an  act  of  the 
obedience  of  faith. — The  spirit  of  domestic  missions. 

STARKE  : — CRAMKR  : — The  sacred  ministry  still 
delivers  man  from  the  power  of  Satan. — To  the  min 
istry  pertains  a  regular  call,  both  internal  and  ex 
ternal. — HKDINGER  : — Whoever  serves  the  gospel  is 
to  live  therefrom,  1  Corinthians  ix.  14. — CANSTEIN  : 
— If  the  disciples  of  Christ,  for  the  sake  of  con 
venience,  were  not  to  go  from  one  house  to  another, 
much  less  should  preachers,  for  greater  accommoda 
tion,  seek  after  better  parishes  - -The  ministry  not 
an  otium,  but  a  gravissimum  negotium. 


b.  THE  ALARM  OF  HEROD  (Vss.  7-9). 


7  Now  Herod  the  tetrarch  heard  of  all  that  was  done  by  him  [om.,  by  him,  V.  O.1]  : 
and  he  was  perplexed,  because  that  it  was  said  of  [by]  some,  that  John  was  risen  from 

8  the  dead  ;  And  of  [by]  some,  that  Elias  [Elijah]  had  appeared  ;  and  of  [by]  others, 

9  that  one  of  the  old  prophets  was  risen  again.     And  Herod  said,  John  have  I  behead 
ed  ;  but  who  is*  this,  of  whom  I  hear  such  things?     And  he  desired  to  see  him. 


Vs.  l.—Rcc.  :  im'  avrou.    Om.  B.,  C.«,  D.,  L.,  [Cod.  Sin.]. 


JEXEQETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 


Vs.  7.  Now  Herod  the  tetrarch Comp.  Matt. 

xiv.  1-12;    Mark   vi.    16-29.     Matthew  and   Mark 
have  united  the  account  of  Herod's  trouble  of  con- 


science  with  that  of  the  beheading  of  John.  Luke, 
wno  had  already,  ch.  iii.  19,  20,  related  the  imprison- 
ment  of  the  Baptist,  intimates  here,  with  only  a 
word,  its  end  ;  on  the  other  hand,  his  Gospel  is,  in 
its  turn,  particularly  rich  in  traits  of  importance  for 
the  psychology  of  Herod,  which  at  the  same  time 
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depict  to  us  the  ever-deepening  degeneracy  of  the 
tyrant  in  a  moral  respect.  Comp.  ch.  xiii.  31-33; 
xxiii.  0-12. 

All  that  was  done.— As  well  by  the  Lord 
Himself  as  by  His  messengers,  who  in  these  very 
days  were  in  His  name  casting  out  devils.  The  ter 
ror  of  Herod  becomes  more  comprehensible  if  we 
consider  that  the  beheading  of  the  Baptist  had  taken 
place  in  the  same  period,  and  that  therefore  his  con 
science  had  had  as  yet  120  time  to  go  to  sleep.  Al 
though  John,  during  his  life,  did  no  miracles,  John 
x.  41,  yet  it  might  be  very  easily  imagined  that  he, 
if  after  his  death  he  had  once  again  returned  to  life, 
wa?  equipped  with  miraculous  powers.  Elijah  might 
be  thought  of,  as  he  had  not  died ;  one  of  the  old 
prophets  finally,  since  the  return  of  some  of  them  in 
the  days  of  the  Messiah  was  expected. 

Vs.  9.  John  have  I  beheaded. — Not  so  much 
the  language  of  a  terrified  conscience  (Meyer)  as 
rather  a  painful  uncertainty.  Scarcely  has  he  known 
how  to  relieve  himself  of  John,  than  he  already  hears 
of  another,  to  whom  they  now  again  ascribe  in  addi 
tion  a  so  astonishing  and  miraculous  energy.  What 
must  he  now  think  of  this  one,  or  fear  from  him  V 
Just  because  he  does  not  know,  he  desires  to  see 
Him  himself,  as  also  afterwards  to  kill  Him,  ch.  xiii. 
31.  In  Luke  it  is  the  expression  of  uneasy  uncer 
tainty,  in  Matthew  and  Mark  the  fixed  idea  of  an 
awakened  conscience,  that  comes  especially  into  view. 
One  moment  the  one,  another  the  other,  feeling 
might  be  the  predominant  one. 


DOCTRINAL  AXD  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  terror  of  Herod  at  the  report  of  Jesus  is 
an  indirect  argument  for  the  reality  and  multiplicity 
of  His  miracles,  and  has  so  far  an  apologetical 


worth.  A  Herod  is  not  a  man  to  allow  himself  M 
quickly  to  be  perplexed  by  an  insignificant  or  un 
grounded  rumor. 

2.  In  the  person  and  activity  of  the  Saviour  there 
is  this  peculiarity,  that  those  with  whom  the  moral 
and   religious   perceptions   are  wholly  blunted   and 
choked,  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  Him.     They  are 
terrified  by  the  very  sound  of  His  footsteps,  but  thej 
themselves  scarcely  know  why. 

3.  Conceptions  whose  reality  the  understanding 
cannot  earnestly  believe  may  yet  be  terrifying  to  the 
conscience.     Herod  undoubtedly  scoffs  at  the  Phari 
sees'  ideas  of  immortality,  and  yet  he  trembles  ai 
spectres. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  fame  of  the  Saviour  makes  its  way  every 
where. — The  gospel  a  savor  of  death  unto  death. 
— The  might  and  the  impotency  of  the  conscience. 
The  might :  1.  It  faithfully  reminds  of  the  evil  com- 
mitted,  "2.  judges  it  righteously,  3.  chastises  it  rigor 
ously.  Its  impotency;  it  is  not  in  condition:  1.  To 
undo  the  past,  2.  to  make  the  present  endurable,  3. 
to  make  the  future  hopeful. — The  influence  of  the 
awakened  conscience  on  the  conceptions  of  the  un 
derstanding. — The  unworthy  desire  to  see  Jesus. 
(For  the  opposite,  see  John  xii.  20-22.) 

STAKKE  : — Truth  makes  its  way  more  easily  to 
ordinary  hearers  than  to  great  lords. — There  have 
been  many  mistaken  opinions  concerning  Christ 
spread  abroad,  but  faithful  teachers  must  be  skilled 
to  refute  the  same. — The  evil  conscience  is  fearful, 
and  takes  fright  at  a  shaken  leaf,  Job  xv.  20. — Comp. 
two  admirable  sermons  of  A.  MOXOD,  upon  the  be 
heading  of  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  second  collection 
of  his  Sermons. 


c.  THE  MIRACLE  OF  THE  LOAVES  (Vss.  10-17). 

10  And  the  apostles,  when  they  were  returned,  told  him  all  that  they  had  done.     And 
he  took  them,  and  went  aside  privately  into  a  desert  place  belonging  to  the  city  called 

11  Bethsaida.1     And  the  people,  when  they  knew  it,  followed  him:  and  he  received  them, 
and  spake  unto  them  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  healed  them  that  had  need  of  healing 

12  And  when  the  day  began  to  wear  away,  then  came  the  twelve,  and  said  unto  him,1 
Send  the  multitude  away,  that   they  may  go  into  the  towns  [villages]  and  country 

13  round  about,  and  lodge,  and  get  victuals :  for  we  are  here  in  a  desert  place.     But  he 
said  unto  them,  Give  ye  them  to  eat.     And  they  said,  We  have  no  more  but  [than] 
five  loaves  and  two  fishes ;  except  we  [ourselves,  ^//.ets  expressed]  should  go  and  buy 

14  meat  [food]  for  all  this  people.     For  they  were  about  five  thousand  men.     And  he 

15  said  to  his  disciples,  Make  them  sit  down  by  fifties  in  a  company.     And  they  did  so, 

16  and  made  them  all  sit  down.     Then  he  took  the  five  loaves  and  the  two  fishes,  and 
looking  up  to  heaven,  he  blessed  them,  and  brake,  and  gave  to  the  disciples  to  set  before 

1 7  the  multitude.     And  they  did  eat,  and  were  all  rilled  [satisfied]  :  and  there  was  [were  | 
taken  up  of  fragments  that  remained  to  them  twelve  baskets. 

1  Vs.  10.— In  view  of  the  great  diversity  of  readings  in  this  passage,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  readme:  of  Tischendorf, 
which  Meyer  also  has  adopted,  eis  jroAii/  KaXovnei^v  fttOaai&d,  has,  especially  on  intcmul  grounds,  the  greatest  probabili 
ty  in  its  favor.  Lectio  difficilinr  pritferenda.  "  Ei?  TTO\LV  must  have  occasioned  difficulty,  since  what  follows  took  placa 
not  in  a  city,  hut  in  a  wilderness  (comp.  vs.  12,  and  also  Mark  vi.  31)."  (Tischendorf,  supported  by  B.,  L.,  X.,  H.,  Cod. 
Sin.,  has  simply  ronov  eprifiov.  Alford  says  :  "  the  text  not  appearing  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  narrative  following, 
was  amended  from  the  parallels  in  Matthew  and  Mark." — C.  C.  S.] 

[2  Vs.  12. — More  exactly :  "And  the  day  began  to  wear  away,  and  the  twelve  coming  said  to  him,"  &c.— C.  C.  8.] 

10 
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THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDING  TO   LUKE. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRI11CAL. 

Vs.  10.  And  the  Apostles,  when  they  were 
returned. — In  order  to  get  a  right  conception  of 
the  whole  connection  of  the  occurrences,  we  must 
especially  compare  Mark  vi.  30,  31.  The  Saviour  re 
ceives  almost  simultaneously  the  account  of  the  re- 
turt  of  the  Twelve  and  of  the  death  of  the  Baptist. 
To  this  is  added  the  rumor  that  Herod  desires  to  see 
Him,  which  occasions  Him  to  pass  over  from  the 
province  of  Antipas  to  that  of  Philip.  He  will  afford 
His  disciples  and  Himself  a  quiet  hour,  which,  how 
ever,  becomes  impossible  on  account  of  the  thronging 
of  the  people.  We  may  here  make  the  general  re 
mark,  that,  above  all,  a  comparison  of  the  different 
accounts  is  requisite  in  order  to  come  to  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  miracle  of  the  Loaves.  We 
shall  then  find  confirmed  the  remark  of  Lie.  S.  RAU, 
in  an  admirable  essay  upon  John  vi.  found  in  the 
J)eutxche  Zeituchrift  fi(>'  christliche  Wissenschaft 
und  c/irixtliches  Leben,  1850,  p.  263:  "  That  as  well 
by  the  point  of  time  which  the  representations  of 
the  Synoptics  and  of  John  assign  to  this  history,  as 
by  the  significance  which  they  ascribe  to  it,  they 
equally  place  this  miraculous  act  of  the  Saviour  in 
the  clearest  light,  and,  as  it  were,  upon  that  highest 
summit  of  the  life  of  Christ  up  to  which  the  fateful 
way  to  the  sacrificial  death  leads  to  higher  and  higher 
self-unfolding,  in  order  from  now  on  to  lead  on  to 
the  fate  necessarily  following  this  self-unfolding,  and 
lurking  in  the  depth."  Especially  for  the  examina 
tion  of  the  Tiibingen  views  respecting  the  Gospel 
of  John,  does  the  whole  essay  deserve  to  be  com 
pared. 

BTj0<7ui'5a. — Not  the  western  (Winer,  De  Wette), 
but  another  town  of  this  name  on  the  northeastern 
shore  of  the  lake,  belonging  to  the  province  of 
Philip,  who  had  given  it  the  name  Julias,  and  had 
considerably  embellished  it.  Built  near  the  shore  at 
the  place  where  the  Jordan  pours  itself  into  the  lake 
of  Tiberias,  it  was  surrounded  by  a  desolate  region 
which  now,  however,  in  the  spring,  was  covered  with 
a  carpet  of  grass,  large  enough  to  receive  a  numer 
ous  throng.  Thither  does  the  Saviour  proceed  with 
the  disciples,  according  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  in  a 
ship,  while  Luke  does  not  say  that  He  goes  by  land 
(Meyer),  but  leaves  the  mode  of  the  journey  entirely 
undetermined.  Apparently  Capernaum  was  the  place 
where  the  Saviour  and  the  Twelve  had,  after  the  re 
turn  of  the  latter,  met  one  another  again. 

Vs.  11.  Followed  Him. — As  appears  from  Mat 
thew  and  Mark,  on  foot  by  the  land-way  after  they  had 
seen  Him  depart,  taking  also  sick  persons  with  them, 
who  were  healed  by  Jesus.  Von  Ammon  draws  from 
the  statement  that  these  sick  people  also  had  come 
on  foot,  the  conclusion  that  they  could  not,  after  all, 
have  been  so  very  sick  ;  as  though  blind  or  deaf  peo 
ple,  who  could  travel  very  well,  might  not  have  been 
among  them ;  and  as  though  the  others  who  were 
not  capable  of  walking,  might  not  have  been  car 
ried. 

Vs.  12.  And  when  the  day. — Here  we  must 
insert  especially  from  Mark  and  John  the  preceding 
circumstances  and  deliberations  which  Luke,  in  his 
more  summary  account,  passes  over  for  the  sake  of 
brevity. 

That  they  may  go.— This  demand  of  the  dis 
ciples  to  send  the  multitude  away,  does  not  speak 
favorably  for  the  view  that  the  people  had  brought  a 
tolerably  large  provision  of  their  own  with  them,  to 


the  common  distribution  of  which  they  were  at/ont 
to  be  prompted. 

Vs.  13.  Give  ye. — "  With  emphasis,  for  pre 
viously  they  had  counselled  to  let  the  people  get  food 
for  themselves."  Meyer. 

Should  go  and  buy. — It  is  self-evident  that 
this  whole  language  of  the  disciples  is  only  the  ex 
pression  of  the  most  pitiable  perplexity,  which  had  no 
other  means  at  command.  Whoever  can  assert  in 
earnest  that  the  disciples  now  actually  did  buy  food 
with  two  hundred  denarii,  and  then  distributed  it 
(Von  Ammon),  appears  to  expect  that  men  are  going 
to  believe  his  rationalistic  trillings  at  his  word,  with 
out  demanding  any  further  proofs  therefor. 

Vs.  14.  By  fifties. — We  find  no  sufficient  rea 
son  to  insert  oxrei  (Lachmann).  "  Numerun  commodus 
proffer  quinarium  panum."  Bengel. 

'Vs.  Hi.  Blessed,  tv\6-/r]ff(v. — According  to  Jew 
ish  usage  before  the  beginning  of  a  meal.-  Here  it  be 
comes  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  a  miraculous 
blessing,  whereby  the  deed  of  Almighty  love  is 
brought  to  pass.  Between  Matthew  and  Mark  there 
exists  no  actual  difference.  It  is  noticeable  that  all 
four  Evangelists  take  note  of  the  act  of  prayer. 

THE  MIKACLE  ITSELF. — The  miracle  of  the  Loaves 
is  certainly  one  of  those  whose  possibility  is  quite  as 
hard  to  bring  within  the  sphere  of  our  comprehen 
sion  as  its  form  within  the  sphere  of  our  conception. 
Sec  statement  and  criticism  of  the  different  views  in 
LANGE  on  Matt.  xiv.  20.  So  much  the  less  can  we 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  external  proofs  of  the  re 
ality  of  the  miracle  are  so  unanimous  and  decisive 
that  concerning  them  scarcely  a  doubt  is  possible. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  relative  diversities  of  tha 
individual  accounts  are  less  essential  (Strauss).  In 
the  main  points  ;ill  the  Evangelists  give  the  same  ac 
count,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  mythical  explanation 
are  here  in  fact  insuperable.  Or  is  perchance  the 
whole  historical  narration  to  be  taken  asamere  sym 
bol  of  the  evangelical  idea  that  Christ  is  the  bread  of 
eternal  life  ?  (Von  Baur).  As  if  this  idea  could  not 
have  been  expressed  and  stated  as  well  in  a  fact ! 
How,  then,  would  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  be 
explicable,  and  the  mutual  discourse,  John  vi.,  which 
is  connected  with  this  miracle,  aud,  moreover,  the 
great  schism  which  in  consequence  of  it  took  place 
among  the  naQ-qrai,  John  vi.  ?  No,  this  very  point  is 
the  great  proof  for  the  reality  of  the-  miracle,  that  it 
is  indispensably  necessary  in  order  satisfactorily  to 
explain  the  decrease  then  beginning  in  the  following 
of  Jesus.  So  far  something  had  here  taken  place 
similar  to  that  at  the  Lord's  resurrection  ;  and  this, 
at  least,  becomes  immediately  obvious,  that  here 
something  must  have  tak<^n  place  by  which  the  great 
revolution  in  so  many  minds  is  sufficiently  explained. 
Up  to  this  day  we  see  the  following  of  Jesus  increas 
ing:  He  stands  before  us,  as  it  were,  on  the  steps 
of  the  throne,  John  vi.  15;  a  few  hours  later,  the 
enthusiasm  has  cooled  and  the  throng  of  His  follow 
ers  noticeably  diminished.  Only  a  miracle  like  thia 
could  have  roused  so  intense  an  expectation,  and, 
when  this  expectation  on  the  following  day  was  not 
fulfilled,  so  great  a  bitterness  as  we  have  account  of, 
especially  in  the  fourth  Gospel. 

With  this,  however,  we  do  not  mean  that  we  are 
blind  to  the  difficulties  which  oiler  themselves  here, 
even  from  a  believing  point  of  view.  We  can  as  lit 
tle  represent  to  ourselves  that  the  fragments  of  bread 
had  multiplied  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
as  in  those  of  the  disciples  ;  and  even  if  we  make  the 
miracle  to  have  taken  place  immediately  by  the  Sac 
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riour's  own  hands,  we  can  as  little  conceive  continu 
ally  growing  loaves  as  continually  reappearing  fish  ; 
and  although  one  should  speak  of  a  quickened  pro 
cess  of  nature  (Olshausen ;  a  representation,  more 
over,  of  which  there  is  found  an  indication  even  in 
Luther),  yet  there  is  little  gained  by  this,  since,  in 
deed,  it  appears  no  process  of  nature,  but  a  process 
of  art,  to  multiply  in  a  miraculous  way  baked  bread 
and  cooked  fish.  Here  one  feels,  more  than  ever, 
how  difficult  it  is  to  enter  in  any  way  into  transac 
tion  with  the  inconceivable,  since,  after  all,  every 
thing  finally  depends  upon  our  conception  of  God, 
upon  our  Christology,  and  upon  the  credibility  of  the 
evangelical  history.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must 
aot  pass  over  the  fact  that  the  Saviour  here  by  no 
means  makes  something  out  of  nothing,  but  out  of 
that  already  existing  makes  something  more,  and 
does  not,  therefore,  pass  the  limits  which  the  Incar 
nate  Word  has  fixed  for  Himself,  and  that  it  could 
not  be  for  Him  too  miraculous  to  raise  Himself,  if 
need  were,  over  the  artificial  processes  of  preparing 
bread  and  fish  for  human  use.  We  may  call  to 
mind,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  ethical  receptivity 
for  this  miracle  must  have  existed  in  the  people  in 
conscience  of  all  which  they  had  this  day  already 
seen  and  heard  of  the  Lord,  and  by  which  their  faith 
had  been  first  awakened,  or  their  already  awakened 
faith  had  been  strengthened.  And  inasmuch  as  we 
DOW  believe  ourselves  obliged  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Evangelists,  who  do  not  more  particularly  de 
scribe  the  form  of  the  miracle,  we  at  the  same  time 
rejoice  that  the  sublimity  and  the  purpose  of  this  sign 
are  beyond  all  doubt.  But  if  Christian  science  be 
lieves  itself  obliged  to  go  a  step  further,  and  to  ven 
ture  an  attempt  to  seek  a  modal,  or  perhaps  a  mystic, 
medium  of  bringing  into  effect  what  here  took  place, 
then  certainly  the  profoundly-conceived  attempt  of 
LANGE,  L.  J.  ii.,  S.  SOS,  deserves  a  careful  examina 
tion.  Comp.  his  remarks  upon  it  in  the  Gospel  of 
John. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  deep  impression  which  the  death  of  the 
Baptist   produces   upon  the    Saviour,   is   a  striking 
proof,  on  the  one  hand,  of  His  genuine  human  nature  , 
and  feeling ;  on  the  other  hand,  of  His  clear  insight 
into  the  connection  of  the  martyr-death  of  the  Baptist 
with  His  own  approaching  Passion.     He  shows  at 
the  same  time  His  tender  care  for  the  training  of 
His  disciples,  when  He,  after  some  days  of  unusual 
exercise  of  body  and  soul,  considers  some  hours  of 
rest  and  solitude   as   absolutely  necessary.     Comp. 
the  beautiful  essay  by  A.  VIKET  :  La  solitude  recom- 
marvlie  au  pasteur. 

2.  The  miracle  of  the  Loaves  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  word  of  the  Lord 
to  Philip,  John  xiv.  9.     We  admire  here  in  the  Sa 
viour  a  veritably  Divine  might  which  speaks  and  it  is 
done  ;  in  virtue  of  which  He,  in  higher  measure  and 
from  His  own  fulness  of  might,  can  repeat  what  in 
the   Old  Testament  had  already,  in    smaller  meas 
ure,  been  brought  to  pass  by  prophets  and  at  Divine 
command.      (Comp.  the  manna-rain   of  Moses,  and 
the  multiplication   of  food   by   Elijah  and  Elisha.) 
Besides  deep  wisdom,  which  helps  at  the  right  time 
and   by  the   simplest   means,  we  sec   here,  at   the 
same  time,  in  Jesus,  the  image  of  the  God  of  peace 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  33),  inasmuch  as  He  takes  cure   for  the 
orderly  division  of  the  multitude  and  for  the  pres 


ervation  of  the  fragments  remaining.  More  than 
all,  however,  does  His  companion  attract  us,  which 
has  at  heart  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate,  which, 
with  tendcrest  attention,  chooses  even  the  softest 
place  for  couch  and  table,  and  with  ungrudging 
wealth  bestows  not  only  what  is  absolutely  necessa 
ry,  but  also  more  than  what  is  necessary.  This  whole 
miracle  must  serve  as  proof  how  He,  like  the  Father, 
can  out  of  little  make  much,  and  bless  what  is  of  lit 
tle  account.  Above  all,  however,  it  is  an  image  of 
the  great  truth  which  He  the  following  day  so  pow 
erfully  develops  (John  vi.),  that  He  is  the  bread  of 
eternal  life. 

3.  The  miracle  of  the  Loaves  is  the  faithful  mir 
acle  of  the  way  in  which  the  Saviour  satisfies  the 
spiritual  necessities  of  His  own ;  but  at  the  same  time 
with  all  that  is  extraordinary,  the  concurrence  of  this 
miracle  with  the  continuous  care  of  Providence  for 
the  bodily  support  of  its  human  children,  is  unmis 
takable.  The  whole  narrative  of  the  miracle  is  a 
practical  commentary  on  the  declaration,  Psalm  cxlv. 
15,  16. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  first  report  in  the  Gospel  of  labor  accom 
plished. — Mournful  accounts  shake  as  little  as  joyful 
ones  the  holy  rest  of  the  Lord. — The  Lord  grants 
His  faithful  laborers  rest. — Even  unto  our  places 
of  rest  not  seldom  does  earth's  disquiet  follow  us. — 
The  unwearied  Saviour  never  indisposed  to  bene 
ficence. — Jesus  the  Physician  of  body  and  soul.— 
Human  perplexity  over  against  Divine  knowledge  ; 
human  sympathy  over  against  Divine  compassion  , 
human  counsel  over  against  Divine  action  ;  human 
poverty  over  against  Divine  wealth. — Jesus  refers 
the  hungry  multitude  to  His  apostles. —  Let  all  things 
be  done  with  order. — Daily  bread  hallowed  by 
thanksgiving  and  prayer. — "That  nothing  be  lost:" 
a  fundamental  law  in  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
use  of  all  that  which  the  Lord  has  bestowed. — The 
miniclc  of  the  Loaves  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  Matt. 
vi.  33. — The  Saviour  keeps  in  the  wilderness  a  feast 
with  the  poor,  while  He  is  awaited  with  longing  at 
the  court  of  Herod. — The  Lord  makes  of  little  much. 
— The  Lord  never  gives  only  so  much  that  there  is 
nothing  left  over. — They  that  seek  the  Lord  shall 
not  want  any  good  thing. — The  satisfying  of  earthly, 
the  type  of  the  satisfying  of  heavenly,  necessities. — 
The  conditions  under  which  the  Christian  even  now 
may  expeet  the  satisfying  of  his  earthly  necessities : 
1.  Believing  trust  ;  2.  befitting  activity ;  3.  well- 
regulated  order;  4.  wise  frugality,  joined  with, 
5.  thanksgiving  and  prayer. — "  Open  thy  mouth 
wide,  that  I  may  fill  it."  Psalm  Ixxxi.  10  b. — The 
Lord  permits  us  to  suffer  hunger  only,  in  His  own 
time,  tho  more  richly  to  relieve  it. — He  hath  filled 
the  hungry  with  good  things. — The  miracle  of  the 
Loaves  a  revelation  of  the  glory  of  the  Son  of  God  and 
the  Son  of  Man. — He  dismisses  no  one  empty  but 
him  who  came  full. 

STARKE  -.—Nova  Blbl.  Tub.  .-—Who  loves  Jesus 
follows  Him  even  through  rough  ways. — QUKSNEL  : 
— God  lets  us  first  recognize  our  human  impotence 
before  He  displays  His  omnipotence. — Spiritual  shejH 
herds  should  feed  their  sheep.— By  gold  one  can  ob 
tain  all  perishable  goods,  but  the  rich  God  can  throw 
to  us  nil  that  we  need,  even  when  we  have  little  or 
no  money. — It  is  to  the  Almighty  Saviour  all  one  to 
help  by  little  or  by  much.  Upon  that,  faith  can 
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venture  all.  1  Samuel  xiv.  6. — Nova  Hibl.  Tub. : 
— No  one  should  imagine  himself  too  good  or 
too  high  to  serve  the  needy.— BRENTIUS  : — In  dis 
tress  of  hunger,  the  best  refuge  is  to  Christ. — 
God's  blessing  one  must  not  lavish  away  at  once, 
but  lay  up  for  future  need.  Proverbs  xi.  27.— 
HEUBNER:  —  To  be  agents  in  the  distribution  of 
Divine  gifts,  like  the  disciples  here,  is  a  high  honor 
and  grace. — The  requirement  of  that  which  man 
ought  to  do,  according  to  God's  will,  appears  often 


|  very  surprising,  surpassing  all  capacity,  for  God  has 
j  beforehand  already  taken  care  for  all,  and  Himself 
'  concurs.  His  is  properly  the  main  act. — The  feeling 
of  compassion  in  Christ  much  mightier  than  the 
need  of  rest.— VAN  OOSTERZEE  :— Jesus  the  broad  of 
life.  Intimation  how  He  even  now :  1.  Meets  with 
the  same  necessity  ;  2.  exhibits  the  same  majesty  ; 
3.  prepares  the  same  refreshment ;  4.  deserves  the 
same  homage  ;  5.  provokes  the  same  schism  aa  at 
the  miracle  of  the  Loaves. 


6.  The  Glory  of  the  Son  of  Man  confessed  on  Earth  and  ratified  from  Heaven.     The  Scene  on  the  Summit 
and  at  the  Foot  of  Tabor. 

CHAPTER  IX.  18-50. 


a.  THE  JOURNEY  TO   THE  TRANSFIGURATION  (Yss.  18-27). 
(Vss.  18-21,  parallel  to  Gospel  for  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul's  Day ;  Matt.  xvi.  13-20.) 

18  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  was  alone  praying,  his  disciples  were  with  him;  and  he 

19  asked  them,  saying,  Whom  [Who]  say  the  people  that  I  am?     They  answering  said, 
John  the  Baptist;  but  some  say,  Elias  [Elijah]  ;  and  others  say,  that  one  of  the  old  pro- 

20  phets  is  risen  again.     He  said  unto  them,  But  whom   [who]  say  ye  that  I  am  ?     Peter 

21  answering  said,  The  Christ  of  God.     And  he  straitly  [strictly]  charged  them,  and  com- 

22  manded  them  to  tell  no  man  that  thing  [this] ;    Saying,  The  Son  of  man  must  suffer 
many  things,  and  be  rejected  of  the  elders  and  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  be  slain,  and 

23  be  raised  [rise  again,  V.  O.1]  the  third  day.     And  he  said  to  them  all,  If  any  man  will 

24  come  after  me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  daily,  and  follow  me.     For 
whosoever  will  save  his  life  shall  lose  it :  but  whosoever  will  lose  his  life  for  my  sake, 

25  the  same  shall  save  it.     For  what  is  a  man  advantaged,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world, 

26  and  lose  himself,  or  be  cast  away?     For  whosoever  shall  be  [have  been]  ashamed  of 
rne  and  of  my  words,  of  him  shall  the  Son  of  man  be  ashamed,  when  he  shall  come  in 

27  his  own  glory,  and  in  his  Father's,  and  [that]  of  the  holy  angels.     But  I  tell  you  of  a 
truth,  there  be  some  standing  here,  which  shall  not  taste  of  death,  till  they  see  [have 
seen]  the  kingdom  of  God. 

1  Vs.  22. — According  to  the  reading  of  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf  dvaoriji'ai  instead  of  eycpOyvai.  ['Avaa-r.,  A.,  C., 
D.,  2  other  uncials ;  eyepB.,  Cod.  Sin.,  B.,  R.,  H.,  al.  longc.  pi.  'Ai/ewrr.  approved  by  Tischendorf,  Lachmann,  Meyer, 
Alford.-C.  C.  S.J 

Nam  argumentum  precwn  Jesu  colligi  potest  ex  ser- 
monibus  actionibusgue  insecutis."  Comp.  vi.  12,  13. 
Apparently  we  must  understand  the  matter  tht^— 
that  the  disciples  had  found  the  Saviour  praying  in 
solitude,  as  in  ch.  xi.  1,  while  from  vs.  23  it  appears 
to  be  the  case  that  besides  the  Twelve,  other  listeners 
had  soon  approached,  so  that  He,  in  a  few  moments, 
found  a  wider  circle  gathered  around  Him  to  which 
lie  could  address  His  words. 

And  He  asked  them.— From  the  preceding 
prayer  we  must  conclude  that  the  Saviour  Himself 
considered  the  conversation  now  following  as  in  the 
highest  degree  momentous,  and  this  will  not  surprise 
us  if  we  only  transport  ourselves  into  His  circum 
stances  during  this  period  of  time.  The  more  un 
equivocally  He  had  lately  experienced  the  irrecon 
cilable  enmity  of  His  adversaries,  the  more  clearly 
did  the  end  of  His  course,  now  drawing  nearer,  rise 
before  His  soul.  The  time  had  now  come  when  Ha 
must  speak  more  openly  than  hitherto  to  His  dis 
ciples  of  His  approaching  suffering  and  death.  The 
prayer  which  the  Saviour  offered  afterwards  for 
Simon,  ch.  xxii.  32,  can  hardly  have  been  excluded 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vs.  18.  And  it  came  to  pass. — By  comparison 
with  Matthew  and  Mark,  it  appears  at  once  that 
Luke,  after  the  mention  of  the  miracle  of  the 
Loaves,  passes  over  all  the  words  and  deeds  of  the 
Lord  which  are  related  Matt.  xiv.  22 ;  xvi.  12  ; 
Mark  vi.  45 ;  viii.  26.  Harmouistics  must  take 
note  of  this,  and  Isagogics  give  the  grounds  of  this. 
The  best  explanation  is  given  perhaps  by  the  conjec 
ture  that  the  written  sources  (Dicgesen)  of  which 
Luke  made  use  were  in  relation  to  this  period  of 
Ac  public  life  of  the  Saviour  less  complete,  less  rich 
in  comparison  with  what  follows.  At  least  no  cause 
can  be  discovered  for  an  intentional  omission. 

As  He  -was  alone  praying. — According  to 
Matthew  and  Mark  the  Saviour  was  now  in  the  re 
gion  of  Caesarea  Philippi.  (See,  respecting  this  place, 
LANGE  on  Matthew  xvi.  13.)  Here  also,  as  we  have 
several  times  remarked,  Luke  brings  into  view  the 
praying  of  the  Saviour.  Justly  does  Bengel  say : 
**  Jams  Patrem  rogarat,  ut  discipulis  se  revclaret. 
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here.  But  before  He  now  grants  to  the  Twelve  a 
deeper  view  into  the  nature  of  His  work,  He  will 
convince  Himself  of  their  manner  of  thought  respect 
ing  His  I'erfton  and  His  character. 

Who  say  the  people  that  I  am  ?— He  wishes 
to  know  for  what  the  [common J  people,  this  interpre 
ter  of  public  opinion,  took  Him,  Him  who  commonly 
designated  Himself  by  the  somewhat  mysterious  name 
of  the  Son  of  Man.  Other  views  ace  in  LANGK,  ad  loc. 
The  inquiry  after  the  views  of  men,  in  which  one 
ynly  heard  the  voice  of  flesh  and  blood,  might  justly 
•urprise  us  if  we  forgot  that  it  only  constituted  the 
transition  to  a  far  more  momentous  one. 

Vs.  19.  John  the  Baptist.— The  opinions  are 
different,  yet  fully  explicable.  That  John  the  Baptist, 
had  risen,  was  perhaps  an  echo  of  that  which  was 
talked  of  at  Herod's  court,  perhaps  also  an  inference 
drawn  by  high  esteem,  to  which  it  appeared  impossible 
that  such  a  man  of  God  should  have  been  actually  and 
forever  taken  away  from  the  world. — Elijah. — Comp. 
Mnlachi  iv.  5. — One  of  the  old  prophets. — Men 
believed,  from  Micah  v.  5  and  other  passages,  that 
they  were  warranted  to  conclude  that  at  the  time  of 
the*  Messiah  different  prophets  would  again  appear. 
(Ste  LIOHTFOOT  on  John  i.  21.)  In  brief,  for  some 
thing  ordinary  and  insignificant  no  one  took  the 
Nazarcne :  a  messenger  of  God  they  could  not  fail 
to  recognize  in  Him  ;  perhaps  He  was  the  Forerunner. 
For  the  Messiah  public  opinion  did  not  now  take  Him 
to  be.  It  was  divided,  and  moreover  had  not  in  the 
main  become  more  favorable  to  the  Saviour.  If 
there  had  formerly  existed  among  the  people  a  dispo 
sition  to  believe  in  His  Messianic  dignity,  now  there 
is  no  more  talk  of  this.  After  the  great  schism, 
John  vi.  66  seq.,  the  sun  of  popular  favor  is  set. 
Carefully  considered,  therefore,  the  popular  voice  is 
now  no  longer  a  homage,  bnt  only  a  denying  of  the 
Lord. 

Vs.  20.  But  who  say  ye  that  I  am  ? — 
Plainly  the  emphasis  falls  upon  ^fly,  in  opposition 
to  the  #x*o'-  First  the  Lord  will  hear  the  echo  of 
the  people's  views  ;  He  will  hear  now  His  powerful 
witnesses'  own  voice,  the  expression  of  their  living, 
personal,  and  independent  faith.  It  appears  how 
highly  tlie  Lord  esteemed  the  confession  of  faith  of 
His  disciples,  and  how  He  is  the  farthest  possible 
from  reckoning  their  Christology  among  the  Adia- 
phora. 

The  Christ  of  God. — The  complete  form  of  the 
answer,  see  Matt.  xvi.  16.  It  is  wholly  impossible  to 
prove  that  it  was  only  the  thcocraiical  and  not  the  su 
pernatural  dignity  of  the  Saviour  which  here  hovered 
before  the  mind  of  Peter.  If  before  this  even  rough 
ehipmen  had  recognized  something  superhuman  in 
Jesus,  Matt.  xiv.  33,  the  Saviour  would  certainly  not 
have  pronounced  His  disciple  blessed  for  his  confes 
sion,  had  this  side  of  His  being  yet  remained  wholly 
hidden  to  him,  although,  of  course,  it  is  evident  that 
this  faith  of  the  heart  in  Peter  had  not  for  that  as 
yet  become  in  his  mind  a  fully  rounded  dogma.  As 
to  the  rest,  we  must  very  decidedly  declare  ourselves 
against  the  view  that  takes  this  confession  of  Peter 
for  the  same  which  is  related  John  vi.  69  (Wicseler, 
Rau).  This  List  is  much  less  decided  and  powerful, 
tt  least  according  to  the  true  reading  in  Tischen- 
dorf.  Besides,  the  two  arc  in  their  historical  connec 
tion  heaven-wide  apart,  and  the  two  confessions  can 
not  be  identified  without  most  arbitrarily  accusing 
John  of  inaccuracy. 

Vs.  21.  To  tell  no  man. — The  more  detailed 
answer  of  the  Saviour,  and  His  praise  bestowed  upon 


Peter,  tee  Matt.  xvi.  17-19.  Comp.  LANGE,  ad  loc 
That  the  Saviour  was  almost,  as  it  were,  "  terrified' 
at  the  confession  of  Peter  (Fritzschc,  Schnecken 
burger,  Strauss),  is  as  little  implied  in  the  letter  ai 
in  the  spirit  of  the  narrative.  As  to  the  ground 
on  which  especially  He  commanded  silence,  this 
is  at  once  evident.  For  the  first  time  it  has 
now  become  manifest  that  His  self-conscionsnesa 
agrees  in  substance  with  the  confession  of  faith  of 
the  Twelve.  He  Himself  has  impressed  upon  the 
language  of  faith  the  seal  of  His  attestation,  and 
therefore,  in  fact,  from  this  moment  there  already 
existed  a  little  congregation  in  which  the  faith  on 
Jesus  as  the  Christ  was  the  centre  of  union.  If  this 
community,  with  its  manner  of  thinking,  manifested 
itself  externally,  it  would  here  have  found  premature 
adherents,  and  there  have  roused  renewed  opposi 
tion.  Therefore  the  Saviour  will  have  them  keep 
silence  respecting  His  person  so  long  as  His  high- 
priestly  work  was  not  yet  accomplished,  but  at  the 
same  time  now  declares  His  apostles  capable  of  re 
ceiving  more  particular  instructions  respecting  the 
nature  of  this  work. 

Vs.  22.  The  Son  of  Man  must  suffer  many 
things. — In  antithesis  to  the  figurative  and  covert 
allusions  to  His  approaching  death,  which  they  had 
already  heard,  comp.  Matt.  ix.  15;  John  ii.  19;  iv. 
37,  38,  the  Saviour  now  begins  to  speak  in  a  literal 
manner.  He  makes  known,  1.  who  the  accomplish- 
ers  of  this  suffering  shall  be,  2.  in  what  form  it  is  to 
be  prepared  for  Him,  3.  the  necessity  of  this  suffer 
ing,  4.  the  issue  of  this  suffering,  namely,  His  resur 
rection.  The  view  (De  Wette,  a.  o.)  that  the  last  is 
here  added  only  ex  evcntu,  is  with  right  denied  and 
refuted  by  LASGE,  Gospel  of  Matthew,  p.  302.  The 
offence  taken  by  Peter  at  this  word  and  the  rebuke 
suffered  by  him  are  related  only  by  Matthew  and 
Mark. 

Vs.  23.  If  any  man  will  come  after  Me.— 
Here,  as  in  John  vi.  G7,  the  Lord  gives  His  apostles 
the  choice  whether  they  will  follow  Him  even  now, 
when  the  way  goes  for  a  time  into  the  depth.  If 
they  do  it,  they  shall  know  beforehand  what  it  will 
cost  them.  Whoever  follows  Him,  let  him  take 
up  his  cross  daily,  a  symbol  of  self-denial  which 
the  Saviour  would  certainly  not  have  adopted  by 
preference  if  He  had  not  Himself,  even  already  in 
the  distance,  beheld  this  instrument  of  His  own 
pain  and  ignominy.  There  exists  no  ground  for 
declaring  the  remarkable  tcatf  ^nipav,  which  Luke 
alone  has,  an  interpolation  a  seriore  manu.  From 
Jesus  Himself  does  it  proceed,  and  places  the  ex 
tent  and  the  difficulty  of  this  requirement  of  self- 
denial  in  the  clearest  light.  Worthy  of  notice  is  it 
that  it  is  no  other  than  Peter  who  afterwards  so 
deeply  apprehended  and  so  powerfully  reechoed 
this  requirement.  (See  1  Peter  iv.  1-3  ;  and  comp. 
Rom.  vi.  ;  Col.  iii.  1-4,  &c.) 

Vs.  24.  Whosoever  will  save  his  life. — In 
order  to  make  evident  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
self-denial,  the  Saviour  uses  a  double  motive.  The 
first  is  taken  from  the  present,  vss.  24-26,  the  other 
from  the  future,  vs.  27.  Only  by  self-denial,  He  says, 
can  a  man  become  partaker  even  here  of  the  higher 
life  of  the  Spirit,  so  that  he  has  therefore  the  choice 
between  temporary  gain  and  eternal  loss.  Here  also 
is  a  proof  of  the  higher  unity  between  the  Synoptical 
and  the  JofaumMB  Christ".  Comp.  John  xii.  25. 
The  t'f< ',  which  the  man  will  commonly  preserve  at 
any  price,  is  the  natural,  selfish  life,  whose  centre  ia 
the  $vx-h>  considered  out  of  its  relation  to  the 
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wvfi/na.  Whoever  will  preserve  this  life,  and  there 
fore  walk  in  accordance  with  his  natural  inclinations, 
may  reckon  upon  it  that  he  loses  his  true,  his 
proper  life:  but  those  who,  for  the  sake  of  Christ 
and  His  cause,  set  at  stake  the  possession  of  life 
and  the  enjoyment  of  life  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  word,  will  through  this  very  temporary  perish- 
jig  become  partakers  in  perpetually  richer  measure 
of  the  true  and  higher  life  of  the  Spirit.  A 
word  of  infinitely  deep  significance  for  the  first 
apostles  of  the  Lord,  who  for  His  sake  left  all,  yet 
not  less  significant  for  the  history  of  the  develop 
ment  of  the  Christian  life  of  each  one.  (See  the 
profound  remarks  of  LANGE,  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  p.  899.) 
In  the  most  striking  manner  has  Luke,  vs.  25,  ex 
pressed  the  antithesis,  the  gaining  of  the  whole 
world,  and  the  airoAeVas  St  lavrov,  the  loss  of  the 
personality,  to  whose  preservation  the  man  had 
brought  such  sacrifices.  "  As  if  thou  in  a  general  con 
flagration  hadst  saved  and  preserved  around  thee  thy 
great  and  full  palace,  but  hadst  thyself  to  be  consumed, 
what  wouldst  thou  then  have  gained  in  comparison 
with  him  who  out  of  the  conflagration  of  his  goods  had 
rescued  his  life  ?  Therefore,  also,  on  the  contrary : 
what  does  it  harm  a  man  to  set  at  stake  the  whole 
world,  which  after  all  shall  one  day  pass  away,  and 
burn  up,  if  only  the  soul  is  delivered  ?  A  human 
soul's  true,  everlasting  salvation  is  more  worth  than 
the  whole  world.  Thus  must  one  reckon  gain  and 
loss  over  against  one  another,  and  whoever  has  not 
so  reckoned  will  at  the  end  experience,  to  his 
everlasting  loss,  how  enormously  he  misreckons ! 
Then  will  the  bankrupt  break  out  with  his  ri  5d<<rfi 
&j/0pa'iros,  whereto  the  Psalm  has  already  answered : 
It  ceaseth  forever  ! "  Stier. 

Vs.  26.  Whosoever  shall  have  been 
ashamed. — A  word  of  the  Lord  which  reminds  us 
of  the  sublimest  declarations  of  the  fourth  Gospel. 
The  'lovficuoi  there  appearing  (ch.  xii.  42,  43),  show 
us  by  their  example  what  it  is  to  be  ashamed  of  the 
Saviour,  as  Paul,  Romans  i.  16,  is  an  example  of  the 
opposite.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  Saviour  does  not 
Bay :  Whoever  has  been  ashamed  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  but:  Whoever  has  been  ashamed  of  Me  and 
of  My  words — a  manifest  proof  that  here  the  dis 
course  is  of  a  being  ashamed  which  is  possible  even 
with  outward  intellectual  knowledge  of  Him  and  of 
His  Messianic  dignity. — Of  him  shall  also  the  Son 
of  Man  be  ashamed. — A  milder  form  of  the 
threatening,  Matt.  vii.  21  ;  xxv.  41,  and  therefore  so 
much  the  more  impressive,  since  the  Saviour  here 
represents  Himself  as  surrounded  with  a  threefold 
glory :  1.  His  own,  2.  the  Father's,  3.  that  of  the 
holy  angels,  who  now  become  witnesses  of  the  well- 
deserved  shame  that  is  prepared  for  the  unfaithful 
disciple.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  the  Sa 
viour  directs  His  eye  towards  His  last  -rrapovaia,  at 
the  ffwre\fia.  roS  utiavos.  But  before  the  thought 
of  its  possibly  great  distance  could  weaken  the  im 
pression  of  the  warning,  He  concludes  with  a  nearer 
revelation  of  His  kingly  glory. 

Vs.  27.  But  I  tell  you  of  a  truth.— Even  this 
solemn  exordium,  which  the  parallel  passages  in 
Matthew  and  Mark  also  give,  causes  us  to  expect 
that  it  will  appear  that  the  Lord  Himself  attributes 
espo.'ial  importance  to  the  assurance  which  He  is 
low  about  to  give.  More  plainly  can  He  hardly 
intimate  that  His  disciples  shall  outlive  Him,  that 
His  cause  shall  triumph  over  all  hostility,  and  that 
He,  by  the  namo  of  the  Son  of  Man,  means  to  des 
ignate  Himself  as  the  Messiah,  for  He  speaks  now 


of  a  kingdom  in  which  the  Son  of  Ma  a  gives  law. 
Nay,  scarcely  can  we  avoid  the  belief  that  this  verj 
saying,  which  the  first  three  Evangelists  have  with 
so  great  unanimity  preserved  in  the  same  connec 
tion,  was  one  of  the  strongest  supports  for  the  hone 
of  the  apostolic  age,  that  there  would  be  a  speedy 
and  visible  return  of  Christ.  The  longing  for  ita 
fulfilment  contributed  also  to  preserve  the  lettct 
of  the  promises,  and  the  love  of  the  heart  sharpened 
understanding  and  memory.  However,  it  cannot 
be  difficult  to  decide  which  coming  of  the  Saviour 
He  wished  to  be  immediately  understood  by  this  say 
ing.  He  has  here  in  mind,  as  in  Matt.  xxvi.  64,  the 
revelation  of  His  Messianic  dignity  at  the  desolation 
of  the  Jewish  state,  which  should  take  place  within 
a  human  generation.  (For  a  statement  and  criticism 
of  other  views,  see  LANGE,  on  Matthew,  xvi.  28.) 
Thus,  also,  the  beginning  of  this  whole  conversation 
is  beautifully  congruous  with  the  end.  For  as  the  Sa 
viour  in  the  beginning  had  alluded  to  the  humiliation 
which  was  about  to  be  prepared  for  Him  by  the  Jew 
ish  magnates,  vs.  22,  He  now  ends,  vs.  27,  by  making 
mention  of  the  triumph  which  He  should  win  over 
the  Jewish  magnates,  when  the  ruins  of  the  city 
«nd  of  the  temple  should  proclaim  His  exaltation. 
This  His  coming  in  His  kingdom,  which  at  least 
John  (ch.  xxi.  22)  beheld,  and  apparently  also  others 
of  his  fellow-disciples,  is  at  the  same  time  a  type  and 
symbol  of  His  last  irapouaia,  that  mentioned  vs.  26. 
The  shorter  form  in  Luke:  ISt'iv  rrjv  /8acr  r.  6eoi~  must 
be  more  particularly  explained  from  the  fuller  one  in 
Matthew  and  Mark,  in  the  parallel  passages.  Comp. 
moreover  Matt.  x.  23,  as  a  proof  how  not  alone  the 
Johannean  but  also  the  Synoptical  Christ  speaks  of  a 
coutiuuous  coming  of  the  Messiah  in  different  phases. 
In  view  of  the  intimate  connection  which,  according 
to  the  Synoptics,  exists  between  this  saying  of  the 
Lord  and  the  Transfiguration  which  is  soon  after  re 
lated,  it  may  be  justly  supposed  that  the  disciples, 
even  in  this  event,  beheld  the  actual,  even  though 
only  preliminary,  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy  of  the 
Lord. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Although  the  discourse  here  given  opens  no 
new  period  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour,  it  may  yet  be 
said  that  in  the  region  of  Csesarea  Philippi,  theix  began 
a  new  period  of  the  intercourse  of  our  Lord  with  the 
Twelve.     After  He  had  persuaded  Himself  of  theii 
independent  and  living  faith,  He  now  opens  to  them 
the  sanctuary  of  His  Passion,  in  order  to  guard  them 
against  apostasy  when  hereafter  the  critical  period 
should  dawn.      Comp.  John  xiii.  19.      With  deep 
wisdom  He  nevertheless  connects  the  first  unequiv 
ocal  declaration    of    His  Passion  with  the  setting 
forth  of  His  future  Glory,  into  which  He  was  to  enter 
in  this  very  way.     Comp.  Luke  xxiv.  26. 

2.  Mark  indicates  very  happily  the  distinction  be 
tween  the  Saviour's  earlier  and  present  intimations 
of  His  sufferings   by  the  word    irappriaiq,  viii.  32. 
Instead  of  covert  there  come  now  express,  instead 
of  general   more   particular,  intimations.      Without 
doubt    this    higher    truth    was    closely    connected 
with    the    development   of  Jesus'    own   conscious 
ness  in  reference  to  His   approaching    fate,    which 
consciousness  became  continually  clearer  the  longer 
He  looked  upon  the  prophetic  image  of  the   Mes 
siah    and    observed    the    course   of    circumstanci'S. 
But  quite  as  certain  is  it  that  there  is  no  ground  tc 
deny  the  possibility  of  such  a  foreknowledge  a  priori 
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(De  Wet  te,  Von  Ammon,  Strauss,)  and  that  the  criti 
cism  which  will  explain  such  prophecies  merely  ex 
evcntu  is  no  way  purely  historical,  but  is  an  entirely 
arbitrary  dogmatism.  Further  on  we  hear  from  Jesus 
Himself,  Luke  xxiv.  44-46,  from  the  angels,  ibid. 
(vss.  7,  8),  nay,  even  from  His  foes,  Matt,  xxvii.  62, 63, 
that  He  prophesied  not  only  His  dying,  but  also  His 
resurrection.  As  respects  the  stiff-necked  doubting 
and  afterwards  the  unbelieving  sadness  of  His  disci 
ples,  which  there  has  often  been  a  disposition  to  use 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  prophecy  of  the  Resur 
rection,  this  was  certainly  not  the  first  and  only  time 
that  the  Saviour  was  better  understood  by  crafty 
enemies  than  by  friends  full  of  prejudice.  Very  often 
the  disciples  took  a  figurative  expression  as  literal 
(e.  g.  Matt.  xvi.  11,  12);  why  can  they  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  viewed  a  literal  expression  as  figu 
rative?  From  their  point  of  view  they  could  not 
possibly  conceive  that  the  Messiah  should  die,  and 
could  not  therefore  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
prophecy  of  the  Resurrection,  and  still  less  could  they 
imprint  it  deeply  in  their  souls.  And  when  our  Lord, 
according  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  said  that  He  would 
return  definitely  rij  rpi-rr]  T?/U*P<?  into  life,  this  is  only 
the  repetition  of  that  which  He  had  earlier  intimated 
in  another  form,  Matt.  xii.  40;  John  ii.  19.  Comp. 
HASERT,  Ueber  die  Yorhersagungen  Jcsu  von  SK'I- 
nem  Tode  und  von  seiner  Aufcrstehung.  Berlin, 
1839. 

3.  As  to  the  question  by  what  means  the  Saviour, 
in  the  way  of  His  theanthropic  development,  came  to 
the  clear  insight  of  the  certainty  and  necessity  of 
His  death,  we  are  warranted  by  His  own  declaration 
to  give  the  answer  that  He  viewed  the  image  of  His 
Passion  in   the  mirror  of  the  prophetic   Scriptures. 
Assertions    that   He   would    then    have   understood 
the  Old  Testament   incorrectly,  as  this,  rightly  ex 
plained,  says  nothing  whatever  of  a  suffering  or  dying 
Messiah  (De  Wettc,  Strauss),  make  only  then  some 
show  when  one  places  the  hcrmeneutics  of  modern 
science  higher  than  those  of  the  Lord  Jesus  and  of 
His  apostles  enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit.    Comp. 
STEUDEL,  Thcol.  des  A.  B.  p.  402,  and  HOFFMANN,  /.  c. 
ii.  p.  121.    Drawn  from  these  sources,  the  foresight  of 
the  Saviour  was  much  less  the  fruit  of  a  grammatical 
exegesis  of  particular  Vaticinia  than  of  a  typico-sym- 
bolic  apprehension  of  the  whole  Ancient  Covenant. 
In  the  fate  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  in  Isaiah,  He 
saw  His  own,  and  in  all  which  former  men  of  God  had 
experienced  and  suffered,  He  beheld  the  image  of  His 
own  future  [or  as  some  one  has  excellently  said,  He 
looked  into  the  Old  Testament  and  found  it  full  of 
Himself.— C.  C.  S.].  Comp.  Mark  ix.  13  ;  Luke  xiii.  33. 
Once  familiarized  with  thoughts  of  death,  the  Saviour 
could,  even  by  looking  at  the  political  condition  of 
His  people,  come  in  a  simple  and  natural  way  to  the 
conception  that  heathens,  and  those  heathens  Romans, 
would  be  the  accomplishes  of  the  sentence  of  death, 
executioners,  therefore,  by  whom  the  punishment  of 
the  cross  had  been  introduced  among  conquered  na 
tions.    And  who  would  consider  it  as  impossible  that 
the  God-man  should  come  in  still  other  ways  than 
those  of  natural  reflection  to  such  a  thought?    In 
the  most  intimate  communion  with  the  Fatlu-r,  the 
Father's  will  had  without  doubt  become  so  clear  to 
Him  that  He  could  with  full  certainty  speak  of  a 
Divine  8«?. 

4.  The  first  prediction  of  His  Passion  is  of  so 
high   an   importance   because   it   gives   us   to  view 
this  Passion  not  only  from  the  human  but  especially 
from  the  Divine  side.     In  that  which  shall  come  upon 


Him  the  Saviour  recognizes  not  orly  the  abuse  of 
the  freedom  of  men,  but  also  the  fulfilment  of  th< 
eternal  counsel  of  God,  who  not  only  foresaw  and 
permitted,  but  expressly  willed  that  Christ  should 
suffer  all  this.  Through  the  voluntary  obedience 
with  which  the  Son  submits  Himself  to  the  plainly 
recognized  counsels  of  the  Father,  He,  at  the  sam 
time,  converts  the  fate  awaiting  Him  into  the  highest 
deed  of  His  love. 

5.  The  necessity  of  the  way  of  suffering  in  order 
to  arrive  at  glory  is  so  great  that  this  way  has  been 
ordained  not  only  for  the  Master,  but  also  for  all  Hig 
disciples  without  distinction.  Here  also  does  the  word 
of  J.  Arnd  hold  true :  "  Christ  has  many  servants, 
but  few  followers."  Only  he  will  gradually  attain  to 
bear  ttaff  yufpuv  what  the  Lord  had  to  take  upon  Him 
self,  who  can  as  thoroughly  deny  and  abjure  the  old 
man  in  himself  as  Peter  once  denied  the  Lord. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

No  specially  important  turning-point  of  life  but 
must  be  hallowed  with  solitary  prayer. — To  the  Sav 
iour  it  is  not  indifferent  what  men  say  of  Him.  Neither 
can  it  be  indifferent  to  His  disciples. — Public  opinion 
we  must  be  as  far  from  slavishly  following  as  from 
haughtily  despising. — The  affinities  and  the  difference 
between  the  Saviour  on  the  one  hand,  John,  Elijah, 
and  the  prophets  on  the  other  hand. — The  spirit  of 
the  faithful  prophets  reappearing  in  Jesus  far  moro 
gloriously. — The  disciple  of  the  Saviour  called,  1.  To 
hear  the  vox  populi  respecting  Him,  but,  2.  to  raise 
himself  above  it. — But  who  say  ye  that  I  am?  1.  A 
question  of  conscience ;  2.  a  question  of  controversy ; 
3.  a  question  of  life ;  4.  a  question  of  the  times. — 
Jesus  will  have  His  disciples,  1.  Independently  recog 
nize  Him  as  the  Christ ;  2.  voluntarily  confess  Him  aa 
the  Christ. — No  sincere  faith  without  confession,  no 
genuine  confession  without  faith. — The  confession  of 
Peter  the  first  of  the  million  voices  of  the  Christian 
confession. — What  then  had  to  be  kept  silent  is  now 
loudly  proclaimed.— Silence  and  speech  have  each 
their  "time. —The  first  prediction  of  the  Passion:  1. 
Its  remarkable  contents ;  2.  its  high  significance. — 
Expectation  of  suffering  and  expectation  of  glory  in 
the  consciousness  of  our  Lord  most  intimately  joined 
together.— The  way  of  suffering:  1.  How  far  it  must 
be  trodden  by  Him  alone ;  2.  how  far  it  must  be 
trodden  by  all' His  disciples  after  Him.— The  disciple 
of  the  Saviour  a  cross-bearer  day  by  day,  willingly 
coming  after  Christ. — The  Christian  calculation  of 
profit  and  loss. — To  win  the  highest  the  highest  must 
be  staked. —  The  nil-surpassing  worth  of  a  soul. — 
The  spiritual  bankruptcy  of  him  that  gains  the 
whole  world  but  loses  himself. — Even  the  gain  of 
the  whole  world  is  only  vain  show  and  harm  so  long 
as  a  man  has  not  won  Christ. — The  Saviour's  say 
ing  concerning  the  gain  and  loss  of  life  compared 
with  Paul's  experience,  Philipp.  iii.  6-9. —  How  a 
confessor  of  the  Gospel  may  even  to-day  be  ashamed 
of  the  Master :  1.  In  his  heart ;  2.  in  his  words ;  3. 
in  his  deeds.— The  Christian,  1.  Needs  not  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  Lord  ;  2.  may  not,  and,  3 ;  will  not,  ii 
he  is  a  Christian  in  truth. — The  seeking  of  honor  with 
men,  the  way  to  shame  before  God. — He  who  wil 
lingly  humbled  Himself,  shall  come  again  in  glory.—. 
No  disciple  of  the  Lord  shall  die  till  he  has  in  greater 
or  less  measure  seen  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  o*' 
God.— The  coming  of  the  Lord,  1.  A  bodily,  afterwards, 
2.  a  spiritual,  and  finally,  3.  a  spiritual  and  bodilj 
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(geittt-ieiltlichfs)  coming. — The  history  of  the  world,  the 
judgment  of  the  world,  but  not  the  final  judgment. — 
The  way  of  suffering,  1.  Clearly  foreseen  by  Jesus  ; 
2.  plainly  pointed  out  to  His  disciples  to  be  walked 
in ;  3.  for  Him  and  His  disciples  issuing  in  glory. — 
The  requirement  of  self-denial  for  Jesus'  sake :  1.  A 
difficult,  2.  a  necessary,  3.  a  wholesome,  4.  a  reason 
able  requirement. —  The  Saviour  in  relation  to  Eis 
faithful  disciples :  1.  How  much  He  requires;  2.  how 
infinitely  more  He  promises. 

STARKE  : — CANSTEIN  : — The  truth  is  only  one,  but 
errors  and  lies  are  many. — BRENTIUS  : — That  Christ's 
kingdom  is  a  kingdom  of  the  cross  must  not  be  con 
cealed,  that  no  one  may  take  offence  thereat. — True 
self-denial  distinguishes  the  genuine  Christian  from 
every  one  else. — It  requires  much  to  become  a  Chris 
tian,  still  more  to  remain  one. —  So  blind  is  our 
fleshly  heart  that  it  seeks  life  in  that  which  brings 
it  death. — In  religion  nothing  comes  according  to 


our  plans,  but  all  according  to  God's. — The  jus 
talionis  holds  good  with  Christ  in  both  directions. — • 
Nova  Hibl.  Tub. : — It  is  an  unhappy  dying  when  one 
tastes  death  before  he  has  seen  the  kingdom  of  God. 
— Salvation  is  certainly  very  often  nearer  to  us  than 
we  think.  Romans  xiii.  11. 

HEUIJNER  :  —  The  Christian's  independence  ot 
popular  opinions. —  GEULACH: — The  bearing  of  this. 
Cross  is  not  something  that  is  reserved  for  certain 
extraordinary  occasions  ;  whoever  feels  his  own  and 
the  world's  sin  deeply,  bears  it  daily. — J.  SAURIN  : — 
Discourse  on  the  soul,  drawn,  1.  From  the  excellence 
of  its  nature  ;  2.  from  the  infiuiteuess  of  its  duration ; 
3.  from  the  price  of  its  redemption. — DIETRICH  : — 
Sermon  on  the  day  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  upon 
the  partially  parallel  Gospel,  Matt.  xvi.  13-20.— 
THOLUCK  : — The  daily  crossbeariug  of  the  Christian : 
1.  In  what  it  consists ;  2.  why  to  the  very  end  of 
life  it  should  be  a  daily  one. 


b.  THE  TRANSFIGURATION  (Vss.  28-36). 

28  And  it  came  to  pass  about  an  eight  days  after  these  sayings,  he  took  Peter  and 
John  and  James  [James  and  John,  V.  O.1],  and  went  up  into  a  [the]  mountain  to  pray. 

29  And  as  he  prayed,  the  fashion  of  his  countenance  was  altered,  and  his  raiment  was 

30  white  and  glistering  [e'facrrpaTmoj/,  lit,,  flashing  forth  light].     And,  behold,  there  talked 

31  with  him  two  men,  wrhich  were  Moses  and  Elias  [Elijah]  :   Who  appeared  in  glory,  and 
spake  of  his  decease  [or,   departure]  which  he  should  [was  about  to]  accomplish  at 

32  Jerusalem.     But  Peter  and  they  that  were  with  him  were  heavy  [weighed  down]  with 
sleep:   arid  when  they  were  awake,2  they  saw  his  glory,  and  the  two  men  that  stood 

33  with  him.     And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  departed  from  him,  Peter  said  \;nto  Jesu.?, 
Master,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be  here :  and  let  us  make  three  tabernacles ;  one  for  thee, 

34  and  one  for  Moses,  and  one  for  Elias  [Elijah]  :  not  knowing  what  he  said.     While  he 
thus  spake,  there  came  a  cloud,   and  overshadowed  them :  and  they  feared   as  they 

35  [i.  e.,  Jesus,  Moses,  and  Elijah]   entered  into  the  cloud.     And  there  came  a  voice  out  of  the 

36  cloud,  saying,   This  is  my  beloved  [elect,  V.   O.3]  Son:    hear  him.      And  when  the 
voice  was  past,  Jesus  was  found  alone.     And  they  kept  it  close,  and  told  no  man  in 
those  days  any  of  those  things  which  they  had  seen. 

C1  Vs.  28.— The  Rcc.  is  approved  by  Tischendorf,  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  Alford,  with  Cod.  Sin.,  A.,  B.,  C.1,  12  other 
uncials.  Van  Oostcrzce's  order  only  by  C.3,  D.,  2  other  uncials. — C.  C.  S.] 

[a  Vs.  32. — "Some  difficulty  is" here  occasioned  by  StaypTjyopijo-ai'Tfs.  The  verb  Siaypyyopelv  signifies  elsewhere:  to 
watch,  through  ;  so  Herodian,  III.  iv.  8 :  iracrjy?  .  .  .  rqs  wic-os  £iayp7)yop7Jo-a>'Tes.  Accordingly  Mcyor  wishes  it  to  be  so 
taken  here :  Since  I  hey,  however,  remained  awake,  did  not  actually  fall  asleep.  But  according  to  the  connection  with  the 
preceding  it  is  altogether  improbable  that  such  is  the  meaning :  '  since  they,  notwithstanding  their  disposition  to  sleep,  yet 
remained  awake,'  but  rather  that  Luke  meant  this  word,  in  any  case  an  unusual  one,  in  the  sense  :  After  they  as  it  were 

had  again  waked  :  as  the  Vulgate  had  already  rendered  it  by  eviyi- 
fa.n  Oosterzce  takes  Meyer's  interpretation  a,g;unst  the  preferable  one, 


had  passed  through  their  slumber  to  awaking  again,  had  again  waked  :  as  the  Vulgate  had  already  rendered  it  by  eviyi- 
lanles  (Luther  :  da  sie  aler  a/ifiouch/en)."    B'leck.     Van  ' 


as  it  seems  to  me,  of  Block.  —  C.  C.  S.] 


s  Vs.  35.— According  to  the  reading  of  B.,  L.,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  <?/cAeAey;uei/os,  approved  by  Grieabach,  Schulz,  Tischendorf, 
and  Meyer.    The  lieccjila  ayan-ijToi;,  although  strongly  attested,  appears  to  be  taken  fro 


rom  the  parallels  :n  Matthew  and 


EXEGET1CAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vs.  28.  Bight  days.— According  to  Matthew  and 
Mark,  six  days  after  the  just-mentioned  conversation. 
If  we  assume  that  Luke  has  reckoned  in  the  day  of 
>he  discourse  and  a  second  day  for  the  Transfigu 
ration,  which  had  perhaps  already  taken  place  in  the 
morning,  the  difference  is  then  almost  reconciled, 
and  it  does  not  even  need  the  assumption  of  some, 
mat  the  Saviour  spent  one  or  two  whole  days  on  the 
mountain,  the  Transfiguration  taking  place  after  their 
expiration. 

Into  the  mountain,  rb  upos. — More  definite  than 


Matthew  and  Mark,  who  only  mention  an  iJpos  \i^/ti\ov, 
The  tradition  which  has  pointed  to  Tabor  has  been 
often  contradicted,  yet  the  objections  raised  against 
this  are,  according  to  our  opinion,  not  well  tenable. ; 
That  this  tradition  existed  even  in  the  time  of  Je 
rome,  and  that  the  empress  Helena  for  this  reason, 
erected  a  church  on  Tabor,  proves  of  itself  not 
much,  it  is  true.  Yet  it  may  still  be  called  re 
markable,  that  tradition  designates  a  place  so  far 
distant  from  Caesarea  Fhilippi,  where  our  Savioul 
had  just  before  been  found  (Matt.  xvi.  13).  Without 
sufficient  ground  in  the  apostolic  tradition,  it  appears 
probable  that  they  would  not  have  assumed  the 
theatre  of  the  ouj  event  to  be  so  far  removed  from 
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that  of  the  other.  For  the  other  mountains  which 
have  been  thought  of  instead  of  Tabor,  namely, 
Hermon  or  Paneas,  there  is  almost  less  yet  to  be 
said.  Yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  about  a  week 
intervened  between  the  Transfiguration  and  the  first 
prediction  of  the  Passion,  in  which  time  the  Saviour 
may  very  well  have  traversed  the  distance  from  Caesa- 
rea  to  Tabor,  which,  it  is  true,  is  somewhat  consider 
able.  Comp.  Matt.  xvii.  22.  If  the  Saviour,  more 
over,  shortly  after  He  left  the  mountain,  returned  to 
Capernaum,  Matt.  xvii.  24-27,  this  town  was  scarce 
ly  a  day's  journey  distant  from  Tabor.  The  single 
important  difficult  /  is  that  raised  by  De  Wette,  fol 
lowing  Robinson,  that  at  this  time  there  was  a  forti 
fication  on  the  summit  of  Tabor.  But  although 
Antiochus  the  Great  fortified  the  mountain  219  B.C., 
it  is  not  by  any  means  proved  that  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  this  fortification  was  yet  standing,  and  though, 
according  to  Josephus,  this  mountain,  in  the  Jewish 
war,  was  fortified  against  the  Romans,  this,  at  all 
events,  took  place  forty  years  later.  Traces  of  these 
fortifications  are  found  apparently  in  the  ruins  which 
have  since  been  discovered  especially  on  the  south 
western  declivity ;  but  in  no  case  is  it  proved  that  the 
whole  mountain  was  built  over  at  the  time  of  Jesus. 
Moreover,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  how  exceedingly 
well  adapted  the  far-famed  beauty  of  this  place  was 
for  its  becoming  a  theatre  of  the  earthly  glorifica 
tion  of  the  Lord. — According  to  a  Dutch  theologian 
(Meyboom),  we  are  to  understand  the  southern  sum 
mit  of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  a  snowy  peak,  which  now 
bears  the  name  Dschebel  Escheik. 

Peter,  James  and  John. — Already  previously 
witnesses  of  the  raising  of  Jairus'  daughter,  and 
later  than  this  of  the  agony  in  Gethsemane,  the 
most  intimate  of  His  friends,  those  who  were  initi 
ated  into  the  most  mysterious  and  sublime  scenes. 
The  influence  of  the  autopsy  of  Peter  is,  in  Mark  ix. 
3,  6,  8,  10,  unmistakable. 

Vs.  29.  The  fashion  of  His  countenance 
was  altered. — We  have  here  the  first  feature  in 
the  narrative  which  requires  special  attention;  the 
alteration  of  the  outward  appearance  of  the  Saviour. 
We  cannot  possibly  assume  (Olshausen)  that  the 
body  of  the  Saviour,  even  during  His  earthly  life, 
underwent  a  gradual  process  of  glorification,  which 
here  entered  into  a  new  stadium.  This  view  leads 
us  to  a  Docetic  conception,  and  moreover  explains, 
it  is  true,  the  shining  of  His  countenance,  but  not  the 
gleaming  of  His  garments,  on  which  account  even 
Olshausen  sees  himself  necessitated  to  conceive  the 
Saviour  not  only  as  glittering,  but  also  as  shined 
upon.  Justly  docs  Lange  call  attention  to  the  ful 
ness  of  the  Spirit  which,  from  within,  overstreamed 
His  whole  being.  Even  with  this,  however,  the  bril 
liancy  of  His  garments  is  not  yet  sufficiently  explain 
ed,  so  that  there  is  occasion  to  connect  with  the 
inward  outstreaming  of  glory  an  external  illumina 
tion.  But  why  might  not  this  latter  have  arisen  from 
the  brilliancy  with  which  undoubtedly  we  must  con 
ceive  the  appearance  of  the  two  heavenly  messengers 
as  attended  ?  For  we  nowhere  read  that  the  Saviour 
shone  so  miraculously  before  they  had  appeared  to 
Him.  Even  in  the  case  of  Moses,  Ex.  xxxiv.  29,  the 
brilliancy  of  his  countenance  is  occasioned  by  an 
external  heavenly  light.  [With  all  deference  to  the 
author,  this  anxious  analysis  of  the  Transfiguration 
appears  to  us  artificial  and  puerile. — C.  C.  S.] 

Vs.  30.  Two  men.— How  the  apostles  learned 
that  it  was  Moses  and  Elijah  no  one  of  the  narrators 
•ells  us.  They  may  have  become  aware  of  i*.  either  by 


intuition,  or  by  some  outward  token  have  under 
stood  it  from  the  nature  of  the  discourse,  or  have 
heard  it  afterwards  from  Je.sus.  In  no  case  does  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  manner  how  they  learned  it 
give  us  authority  for  the  assertion  that  they  could 
not  have  known  it  at  all,  and  still  less  for  the  ration 
alizing  conjecture  that  it  was  two  human  strangers, 
secret  disciples,  confederates  with  Jesus,  and  the  like. 

Which  were  Moses  and  Elijah.— That  these 
words  were  meant  to  be  only  the  subjective  judgment 
of  the  relator,  but  in  no  way  the  objective  expression 
of  the  fact,  has,  it  is  true,  been  often  said,  but  never 
yet  been  proved. 

Vs.  31.  Spake  of  His  decease.— Luke  alone 
has  this  intimation  as  to  the  subject  and  the  pur 
pose  of  the  interview,  by  which  the  true  light  is  first 
thrown  upon  this  whole  manifestation.  That  Luke'a 
account  has  arisen  "  from  the  later  tradition,  which 
very  naturally  came  to  this  reflexion,"  we  cannot  pos 
sibly  believe  with  Meyer  ad  loc.  The  witnesses  who 
saw  the  rest  may  also  have  heard  this  and  remem 
bered  it  afterwards. — It  is  noticeable  that  Peter, 
2  Peter  i.  15,  calls  his  own  death  also,  to  which  he  ia 
looking  forward,  an  c£o5or. — When  they  -were 
awake,  Sia.yprryop-haa.vTfs.  —  Lange:  "  Sleeplessly 
watching."  De  Wette :  "  When  they  had  waked 
up." — At  all  events  it  is  an  antithesis  to  the  preced 
ing  vitvtp  &f&apii/j.fvoi,  by  which  we  are  forbidden  to 
draw  from  this  last  expression  the  inference  that 
they  had  been  hindered  by  sleep  from  being  compe 
tent  witnesses.  However  drunken  with  sleep  they 
may  have  been,  they  had  not,  however,  at  all  gone 
to  sleep,  but  remained  so  far  awake  that  they  could 
become  aware  of  all  that  here  took  place  with 
the  bodily  eye  and  with  the  ecstatic  sense  of  the 
inward  man  alike.  Even  had  we  no  other  proof,  yet 
this  very  feature  in  the  narrative  would  show  us  that 
we  have  here  before  us  no  dream  of  the  three  sleep 
ing  disciples,  or  phantasm  of  their  own  heated  imagi 
nation.  That  Luke,  more  than  the  other  two  Synop 
tics,  would  warrant  us  to  assume  something  here 
merely  subjective  (Neander),  is  at  least  wholly  un 
proved. 

Vs.  33.  And  it  came  to  pass. — The  first  feeling 
which  animated  the  disciples  in  the  view  of  the 
heavenly  spectacle  was  naturally  fear,  Mark  ix.  6. 
But  scarcely  have  they  recovered  from  that  when  an 
indescribable  feeling  of  felicity  fills  them,  to  which 
Peter,  almost  with  child-like  transport,  lends  words. 
The  heavenly  temper  of  the  spiritual  world  communi 
cates  itself  to  the  dwellers  of  earth,  and  as  it  were 
with  their  hands  will  they  hold  fast  to  the  heavenly 
presence  before  it  vanishes  from  their  eyes. — Three 
tabernacles. — From  the  fact  that  Peter  does  not 
propose  to  build  six,  but  three  booths,  it  may  be 
assuredly  concluded  that  by  ^av  he  means  only 
himself  and  his  fellow-disciples, — not  all  who  were 
there  present  (De  Wette).  SEPP,  ii.  p.  408,  takes 
the  liberty  of  finding  in  the  tabernacles  a  symbol 
"of  the  threefold  ministry  in  the  Church." 

Not  knowing  what  he  said. — Not  because  ha 
was  yet  entirely  overcome  with  sleep,  but  because 
he  was  wholly  taken  captive  by  the  extraordinari- 
ness  of  the  whole  scene.  Else  he  would  not  have 
expressed  Mmself  with  so  little  suitableness,  a  sub 
jective  reflection  which  manifestly  proceeds  from 
Peter  himself. 

Vs.  34.  A  cloud.— The  Shekinah,  the  symbol  of 
the  glory  of  God.  "  flcec,  ut  ex  sequentibus  pa/et,  ad 
ima  se  demisit."  Bengel.  The  cloud  of  light  whick 
formerly  filled  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord  now  re- 
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ceivcs  the  three  as  into  a  tabernacle  of  glory,  and 
ravishes  the  end  of  the  manifestation  from  the  eyes 
of  the  disciples,  as  its  beginning  also  had  remained 
hidden  from  them. 

Vs.  35.  A  voice.— The  same  which  was  heard 
before  on  the  Jordan  and  afterwards  in  the  Temple. 
As  the  Saviour,  by  the  Divine-voice  on  the  Jor 
dan,  had  already  been  consecrated  as  the  King  of- 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  afterwards,  John  xii.  28, 
as  the  High-priest  of  the  New  Testament ;  so  here, 
on  the  part  of  the  Father,  His  Prophetic  dignity  is  in 
its  elevation  above  that  of  the  two  greatest  messen 
gers  of  the  Lord  in  the  Old  Testament  proclaimed 
to  His  disciples. — Hear  Him. — At  the  same  time 
an  echo  of  an  utterance  of  Moses,  Deut.  xviii.  15. 
Comp.  Ps.  ii.  7  ;  Isaiah  xlii.  1. 

Vs.  36.  And  they  kept  it  close. — According 
to  Matt.  xvii.  9,  at  the  express  command  of  our 
Lord.  The  whole  conversation  respecting  Elijah, 
which  Matthew  and  Mark  now  give,  Luke  passes 
over,  perhaps  because  he  considered  it  for  his  Gentile 
Christian  readers  partly  as  little  intelligible  and 
partly  as  less  important. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

t.  For  the  statement  and  criticism  of  the  different 
interpretations,  see  LANGE  on  Matt.  xvii.  1. 

2.  As  well  those  who  interpret  the  Transfigura 
tion  on  the  mountain  as  a  purely  objective  mani 
festation  from  the  spiritual  world  without  any  sub 
jective  mediation,  as  also  those  who  derive  all  from 
the  quickened  receptivity  of  the  disciples,  supported 
by  some  outward  circumstances,  such  as  the  morning 
light,  the  gleaming  of  snow,  and  the  like,  misappre 
hend  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  narrative. 
The  point  of  view  from  which  what  here  took  place 
must  be  considered,  is  presented  to  us  by  the  Saviour 
Himself  when  He  speaks  of  a  opa/ua,  a  word  which  in 
the  New  Testament  is  often  used  of  an  objectively  real 
phenomenon  (Acts  vii.  31  ;  xii.  9).  It  is,  as  Lange 
very  justly  names  it,  "  a  manifestation  of  spirits  in  the 
midst  of  the  present  state."  But  he  who  ascribes  the 
whole  miracle  to  the  subjectivity  of  the  apostles  will 
scarcely  be  able  to  explain  how  the  so  simple,  and  as 
yet  so  earthly-minded,  disciples,  should  all  at  once 
have  been  transported  out  of  themselves  into  such 
an  ecstasy  that  they  could  believe  that  they  saw 
heaven  opened  above  the  very  head  of  the  Messiah. 
No,  the  language  of  the  three  Synoptics  warrants  de 
cidedly  the  opinion  that  the  disciples,  fully  awake,  per 
ceived"  with  their  eye  and  ear  an  objective  appearance. 
For  even  if  Peter  did  not  know  what  he  said,  he  yet 
knew  very  well  what  he  saw ;  but  had  they  been 
misled  by  their  heated  imagination,  and  had  he  or 
his  companions  afterwards  shown  it,  the  Saviour 
would  certainly  not  have  neglected  to  instruct  them 
more  perfectly  thereupon.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
this  also  must  be  maintained  with  as  much  decision — 
that  they  by  that  which  they  outwardly  saw  were 
transported  into  the  condition  of  an  exalted  [intensi 
fied,  potenzirten]  life  of  the  soul,  and  thereby  became 
receptive  for  the  hearing  of  the  heavenly  voice. 
Whoever,  like  Peter,  finds  in  dwelling  together  with 
citizens  of  the  spiritual  world  nothing  terrifying,  but 
on  the  contrary,  wishes  that  this  might  endure  as 
long  as  possible,  shows  by  that  very  fact  that  he  is 
completely  exalted  above  himself.  Here,  apparently, 
there  took  place  a  similar  union  of  sensuous  and 
apiritual  intuition,  of  a  miraculous  fact  with  an  exalted 


inward  life,  to  that  which  we  can  also  perceive  hi  th« 
miracle  at  the  Baptism. 

3.  When  philosophy,  a  priori,  doubts  the  possi 
bility  of    such  a  revelation    of  the  spiritual   world 
perceivable  by  mortals,  we  shall  simply  answer  her 
that  she  is  incompetent  from  her  own  resources  to 
decide  anything  in  reference  to  an  order  of  thing! 
which   is  known  to  us  as  little  by  conclusions  of 
reason  as  by  intuition.  If,  however,  historical  criticism 
inquires  whether  there  is  sufficient  ground  to  assure 
to  the  narrative  of  the  Transfiguration  its  place  in 
the  series  of  the  facts  in  the  public  life  of  our  Lord, 
we  would  recall  that  the  grounds  which  elsewhere 
speak  for  the  credibleness  of  the  Synoptics   when 
ever  they  relate  the  most  astonishing  miracles',  hold 
good  here  also  in  undiminished  force.       Some  have, 
it   is  true,  asserted  that  such  enigmatical  and   iso 
lated   events  did  not  belong  to  the  original   apos 
tolic  Kerygma  ;  but  this  is  mere  rationalistic  caprice. 
The  command  of  the  Lord  to  keep  silence  until  His 
resurrection,  implied  not  only  the  permission,  but  in 
a  certain  measure  the  command,  to  speak  of  what 
took  place  here  after  His  resurrection ;  and  it  would 
have  been  psychologically  inconceivable  if  His  disci 
ples  had  neglected  to  do  so.     It  is  sufficiently  evi 
dent  how  high  a  place  this  narrative  occupies  in  the 
Synoptics  ;  higher  even  than  the  miracle  at  the  Bap 
tism.      The   difference   of   the  several   accounts  in 
respect  of  some  points  is  in  fact  insignificant.     It  is 
true  John  says  not  a  word  of  what  here  took  place  : 
his  silence,  however,  cannot  by  any  means  throw  any 
reasonable  suspicion  on  the  testimony  of  his  prede 
cessors  in  narration.     On  the  other  hand  it  is  entirely 
in  the  spirit  of  his  Gospel,  that  he  gives  us  to  see  the 
glory  of  the  Only-begotten  Son  of  the  Father  less  in 
such  single  details   than  in  the  grand  unity  of  His 
manifestation.      Only  a  simple  spiritualism,  which, 
moreover,  forgets  that  the  fourth  Gospel  also  speaks 
of  voices  from  heaven,  John  xii.  28,  can  from  this 
silence  deduce  anything  against  the  objectivity  of  the 
history  of  the  miracle.     And,  what  above  all  may  not 
be  overlooked,'  the  testimony  of  the  Synoptics  is  in  a 
striking  manner  supported  by  the  second  epistle  of 
Peter,  ch.  i.  16-18,  whose  spuriousness,  it  is  true,  has 
often  been  asserted,  but,  in  our  eyes  at  least,  has  been 
as  yet  by  no  means  proved.     Comp.  DIETLKIN,  Her 
2te  Brief  Petri,  p.  1-71  ;  GUERICKE,  Neittcstamentl 
hagogik,  p.  472  ;  STIER,  Brufjudii,  p.  11 ;  TIIIERSCH, 
Apost.  Zeitaltcr,  p.  209  ;  el  al.  plur. 

4.  The  inquiry  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  heavenly 
manifestation  is  not  difficult  to  answer.     The  repre 
sentatives  of  the  Ancient  Covenant  come  in  order  to 
consecrate  the  Messiah  for  death.     The  Lord  must 
have  longed  to  speak  of  that  which  now  lay  so  deeply 
at  His  heart,  and  yet  could  find  no  one  on  earth  who 
could  fully  comprehend  Him,  to  whom  He  could  with 
confidence  have  unbosomed  Himself.    His  subsequent 
agony  in  Gethsemane  would  certainly  have  been  still 
more  overpowering  and  deep  had  the  hour  of  Tabor 
not  preceded.     If  we  read  elsewhere  that  even  the 
angels  desire   to  look  into  the  work  of  redemption 
(1  Peter  i.  12),  we  here  become  aware  how  it  awakens 
not  less  the  inmost  interest  of  the  blessed  departed. 
For  our  Lord,  this  manifestation  and  interview  was  a 
new  proof  that  His  plan  of  suffering  was  in  truth  com 
prehended  in  the  counsel  of  the  Father,  and  to  the 
disciples  the  remembrance  of  this  night  might  after 
wards  become  a  counterpoise  against  the  scandal  and 
the  shame  of  the  cross.     Finally,  as  respects  the  heav 
enly  voice,    the  exaltation  of  Jesus  even    over  tha 
greatest  men  of  God  in  the  Ancient  Covenant  was 
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thereby  established,  the  testimony  at  the  Jordan  was 
repeated,  and  therefore  a  new  proof  of  His  sinless- 
ness  and  of  His  being  well  pleasing  to  God  was 
given,  whereby  the  scoflings  which  He  should  after 
wards  hear  were  more  than  lavishly  even  beforehand 
compensated  to  Him.  As  respects  the  further  pur 
pose  of  the  manifestation  in  its  whole,  and  in  its 
different  parts,  see  LANGE  ad  loc. 

5.  The  Christological  importance  of  this  whole 
event  for  all  following  centuries  is  self-evident.   A 
new  light  from  heaven  rises  upon  Jesus'  Person.    On 
the  one  hand  it  rises  upon  His  true  Humanity,  which 
needed  the  communication  and  strength  from  above. 
On  the  other  hand.  His  Divine  dignity,  as  well  in  rela 
tion  to  the  Father,  as  also  in  comparison  with  the 
prophets,  is  here  made  known  to  earth  and  heaven. 
Considered  from  a  typico-symbolic  point  of  view,  it  is 
significant  that  the  appearance  of  the  prophets  is  re 
presented  as  a  vanishing  one,   Jesus,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  alone  remaining  with  His  disciples.     Their 
light  goes  down,  His  sun  shines  continuously. 

6.  Not  less  light  here  falls  upon  the  Work  of  the 
Saviour.     The  inner  unity  of  the  Old  and  the  New 
Covenant  becomes  by  this  manifestation  evident,  and 
it  is  shown  that  in  Christ  the  highest  expectations  of 
the  law  and  the  prophets  are  fulfilled.     His  death, 
far  from  being  accidental   or  insignificant,  appears 
here  as  the  carrying  out  of  the  eternal  counsel  of 
God,  and  is  of  so  high  significance  that  messengers 
of  heaven  come  to   speak  concerning  it   on  earth. 
The   severity  of  the  sacrifice    to   be    brought   by 
Him  is  manifest  from   the  very  fact  that  He  is  in 
an  altogether  extraordinary  manner  equipped  for  this 
conflict.     And   the  great  purpose  of  His  suffering, 
union  of  heaven  and  earth,  Coloss.  i.  20,  how  vividly 
is  it  here  presented  before  our  souls  when  we  on 
Tabor,  although  only  for  a  few  moments,  see  heaven 
descending  upon  earth,  and   dwellers   of  the   dust 
taken  up  into    the    communion  of   the    heavenly 
ones. 

7.  The  manifestation  on  Tabor  deserves,  more 
over,  to  be  called  a  striking  revelation  of  the  future 
state  in  this.     We  see  here :  the  spirits  of  just  men 
made  perfect  live  unto  God,  even  though  centuries 
have  already  flown  over  their  dust.     In  a  glorified 
body  they  are  active  for  the  concerns  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  in  which  they  take  the  holiest  interest.    Al 
though  separated  by  wide  distances  of  tune  and  space 
beneath,  Moses  and  Elijah  have  met  and  recognized 
one  another  in  higher  regions.     The  centre  of  their 
fellowship  is  the  suffering  and  glorified  Jesus,  and  so 
blessed  is  their  state,  that  even  their  transient  appear 
ance  causes  the  light  of  the  most  glorious  joy  to  beam 
into  the  heart  of  the  child  of  earth.    Earthly  sorrow 
is   compensated  and   forgotten ;  the  Canaan  which 
Moses  might  not  tread  in  his  life,  he  sees  unclosed  to 
him  centuries  after  his  death.     Thus  do  they  appear 
before  us  as  types  of  that  which  the  pious  departed  are 
even  now,  in  their  condition  of  separation  from  the 
body,  and  as  prophets  of  that  which  the  redeemed  of 
the   Lord   shall  be  in  yet  higher  measure  at  His 
coming. 

8.  The  inseparable   connection  of  suffering  and 
glory,  as  well  for  the  Lord  as  for  His  disciples,  is 
here  in  the  most  striking  manner  placed  before  our 
eyes.      Tabor  is  the  consecration  for  Calvary,  but 
at  the  same  time  gives  us  a  foretaste  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives.     At  the  same  time  the  carnal  longing  for 
the  joy  of  Ascension  without  the  smart  of  Good  Fri 
day,  is  here  for  all  time  condemned.     The  hours  of 
Tabor  in  the  Christian  life  are  still  as  ever  like  those 


of  Peter  and  his  companions.  "  Even  witn  th4 
purest  feeling  of  the  joy  of  faith  there  mingles  here 
on  earth  much  that  is  sensual  and  self-seeking ;  such 
exaltations  of  the  spirit  wrought  by  God  Himself,  arc 
not  bestowed  on  us  in  order  for  us  to  revel  here  in 
the  intoxication  of  unspeakable  emotions ;  there  fol 
lows  upon  them  the  cloud,  which  withdraws  from  ua 
all  sensible  sweetness  of  the  enjoyment  given  us,  and 
in  our  poverty  and  sinfulness  causes  us  to  feel  the 
terrors  of  God,  that  we  may  ever  learn  to  serve  Hun 
the  more  in  the  Spirit."  Von  Gerlach. 

9.  There  are  admirable  paintings  of  the  Trans 
figuration,  especially  by  Raphael.  See  STAUDEN- 
MAYER,  Der  Cfeist  des  C'hristenthums,  dargestellt  in 
den  heiligen  Zeilen,  Handlungen  vnd  Kiinst,  ii.  p. 
430-437,  and  the  chief  histories  of  art.  Comp.  the 
Essay  on  the  History  of  the  Transfiguration  by  Dr. 
C.  B.  MOLL  in  PIPER'S  Evang.  Kalender,  1859,  p. 
60  seq. 


HOMILETICAL  AXD  PRACTICAL. 

The  mountain-heights  in  the  life  of  the  Saviour. 
— Prayer  the  night-rest  of  Jesus. — The  inward  glory 
of  the  nature  of  our  Lord  revealed  without.— 
The  eye  of  the  fathers  of  the  Ancient  Covenant 
directed  full  of  interest  upon  the  Mediator  of  the 
New. — The  conflict  which  is  carried  on  on  Earth,  is 
known  to  the  dwellers  of  Heaven. — Jesus  consecrated 
to  His  suffering  and  dying  by  a  visit  from  the  dwellers 
of  heaven.  This  consecration  was :  1.  Necessary,  on 
account  of  the  true  Humanity  of  the  Saviour;  2.  fit 
ting,  on  account  of  the  high  momentousness  of  the 
event ;  3.  of  great  value  for  the  disciples,  as  well 
then  as  afterwards ;  4.  continually  important  for  the 
Christian  world  of  following  centuries. — Servants  of 
God  on  earth  separated  from  one  another,  in  heaven 
united  with  one  another.  —  The  high  importance 
which  heaven  ascribes  to  the  work  of  redemption  on 
earth. — The  gleaming  heaven  in  contrast  with  the 
sleeping  earth. — The  blessed  view  of  the  unveiled 
world  of  spirits. — "  Master,  it  is  good  for  us  to  be 
here."  1.  That  we  are  here;  2.  that  we  arc  here; 
3.  that  we  are  here  with  77iee  and  heaven. — Tabor 
delights  endure  only  for  instants. — Even  in  commu 
nion  with  the  dwellers  of  heaven,  Peter  cannot  deny 
his  individuality. — When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as 
a  child. — Alternation  of  rapture  and  fear  in  the 
consecrated  hour  of  the  Christian  life. — The  voice 
of  God  from  the  cloud  contains  even  yet  important 
significance:  1.  For  the  Saviour,  2.  for  the  disciples, 
3.  for  the  world. — God  wills  that  all  men  should  hear 
the  Son  of  His  love.  1.  This  the  Father  requires ; 
2.  this  the  Son  deserves ;  3.  this  the  Holy  Spirit 
teaches  us. —  The  prophets  vanish,  Jesus  remains 
alone. — Jesus  alone:  1.  So  appears  He  even  now  to 
His  own  in  the  holiest  hours  of  life ;  2.  so  will  it  also 
be  hereafter.  Even  heaven  vanishes  to  the  eye  which 
may  behold  the  Lord  of  heaven  face  to  face. — 
Christian  silence. — Even  to  his  fellow-disciples  the 
disciple  of  the  Saviour  cannot  rvlate  all  which  the 
Saviour  has  often  let  him  taste. — [How  some  Chris 
tian  people  are  perpetually  tormented  with  a  notion 
that  they  must  testify  to  whatever  manifestation  of 
God  is  granted  to  themselves,  at  the  risk  of  bringing 
shallowness  and  weakness  upon  their  own  eir-eri 
ence!  —  C.  C.  S.]— How  well  it  is  with  the  fiioud 
of  the  Saviour  on  Tabor:  1.  How  well  it  was  tl-er« 
for  His  first  disciples;  they  saw  there  a  mani 
festation:  a.  most  sublime  hi  itself,  6.  mos*  iiic> 
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mentous  for  the  Master,  c.  most  pregnant  of  in 
struction  for  themselves.  2.  How  well  it  is  contin 
ually  with  the  Christian  there ;  he  finds,  a.  support 
for  his  faith,  b.  a  school  of  instruction  for  his  life, 
<*.  a  living  image  of  his  highest  hope. — The  light 
which  Tabor  throws :  1.  Upon  the  majesty  of  the 
person  of  Jesus ;  2.  upon  the  fitness  of  His  suffering ; 

3.  upon  the  sublimity  of  His  kingdom. — Hear  ye  Him : 
1.  With  deep  homage;  2.  with  unconditional  obedi 
ence  ;  3.  with  joyful  trust. — The  near  connection  of 
Old  and  New  Covenant. — Tabor  the  boundary:  1.  Be 
tween  the  letter  and  the  Spirit ;  2.  between  the  minis 
tration  of  condemnation,  and   the  ministration  of 
righteousness ;  3.  between  that  which  vanishes  away, 
and    that  which  abides.     2  Cor.  iii.  6-11. —  Jesus' 
Transfiguration   considered  in  connection  with  His 
.Passion :  On  Tabor,  1.  The  prediction  of  His  Passion 
is  repeated ;  2.  the  necessity  of  His  Passion  is  con 
firmed ;  3.  the  conflict  of  His  Passion  is  softened; 

4,  the  fruit  of  His  Passion  is  prophesied. — The  ascent 
\Aufgang~\  to  Tabor,  and  the  decease  [Ausgang]  at 
Jerusalem.     We  receive  here  light  upon :  1.  The  ex 
alted  character  of  the  Person  who  accomplishes  this 
decease ;    2.  the  worth  of  the  work  which  is    ac 
complished  in  this  decease;  3.  the  glory  of  heaven 
which  through  this  decease  is  disclosed. — Jesus  the 
centre  of  union   of  the   Church   militant  and   the 
Church  triumphant. — From  the  depth  into  the  height, 
from  the  height  again  towards  the  depth. 

STARKE  : — The  prayer  of  believing  souls  brings  a 


foretaste  of  eternal  life  with  it.— Oh,  Saviour,  if  Thow 
wert  so  glorious  on  the  Mount,  what  must  Thou  now 
be  in  heaven  !  —  Christ,  Moses,  and  all  the  prophets 
speak  with  one  voice  concerning  our  redemption.  Bo 
not  then  unbelieving,  but  believing.  —  Nova  Bill. 
Tub. : — When  Jesus  shall  waken  us  to  His  glory,  we 
shall  be  as  those  that  dream. —  QUESNEL  : — Whoever 
will  enjoy  rest  and  glory  before  labor  and  suffering, 
has  never  yet  become  acquainted  with  true  religion. 
— The  saying,  "  It  is  good  to  be  here,"  may  be  spared 
till  we  are  in  heaven.  —  Nova  Bibl.  Tub. :  —  Our 
future  blessedness  is  yet  encompassed  with  a  cloud ; 
"  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be."  1  John 
iii.  2. — My  Redeemer,  it  is  nothing  to  me  who  aban 
dons  me,  if  only  Thou  remain.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  25. 

WALLIN  :  —  Desire  no  heaven  upon  earth. — 
ARNDT: — Jesus'  Transfiguration  the  opening  scene 
of  His  passion.  1.  The  connection  in  which  it  stands 
with  the  Passion ;  2.  the  significance  which  it  has 
especially  for  the  Passion. —  FUCHS:  —  The  Trans 
figuration  of  Christ:  1.  Where  did  it  happen?  2.  how 
did  it  happen  ?  3.  whereto  did  it  happen  ? — COUARD  : 
— The  importance  of  this  narrative :  1.  For  our  faith, 
2.  for  our  life,  3.  for  our  hope.— In  KRUMMACIIER'S 
Elijah  the  Tishbite,  the  concluding  discourse  upon : 
Jesus  Alone.—  SCHLEIERMACHER:  —  4th  vol.  of  ser 
mons,  p.  338.— PALMER  :— "  Lord,  it  is  good  to  be 
here."  An  admirable  text  for  occasional  sermons, 
remarks  at  communions,  weddings,  at  the  grave,  &c., 
useful  also  at  dedications. 


(Parallels 


c.  THE  RETURN  (Tss.  37-50). 
Matt.  xvii.  14-23 ;  Mark  is.  14-21 ;  Matt,  xviii.  1-5.) 


37  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  the  next  day,  when  they  were  come  down  from  the 

38  hill  [mountain],  much  people  met  him.     And,  behold,  a  man  of  the  company  cried  out, 
saying,  Master  [Teacher],  I  beseech  thee,  look  upon  my  son  ;  for  he  is  mine  only  child. 

39  And,  lo,  a  spirit  taketh  him.  and  he  suddenly  crieth  out;  and  it  teareth  him  that  he 

40  foameth  again,  and  bruising  him,  hardly  departeth  from  him.     And  I  besought  thy 

41  disciples  to  cast  him  out;  and  they  could  not.     And  Jesus  answering  said,  0  faithless 
[unbelieving]  and  perverse  generation,  how  long  shall  I  be  with  you,  and  suffer  you? 

42  Bring  thy  son  hither.     And  as  he  was  yet  a  coming,  the  devil  [demon]  threw  him 
down,  and  tare   [convulsed]   him.     And  [But]  Jesus  rebuked  the  unclean  spirit,  and 

43  healed  the  child,  and  delivered  him  again  to  his  father.     And  they  were  all  amazed 
at  the  mighty  power  [/AeyaXeioT^rt,  majesty]  of  God.     But  while  they  wondered  every 

44  one  at  all  things  which  Jesus  [om.,  Jesus,  V.  O.1]  did,  he  said  unto  his  disciples,  Let 
these  sayings  sink  down  into  your  ears:   for  the  Son  of  man  shall  be  [or,  is  about  to 

45  be]   delivered  into  the  hands  of  men.     But  they  understood  not  this  saying,  and  it 
was  hid  from  them,  that  they  perceived  [comprehended]  it  not:  and  they  feared  to  ask 

46  him  of  that  [concerning  this]  saying.     Then  there  arose  [There  arose  also]  a  reasoning 
among  them,  [as  to]  which  of  them  should  be  greatest  [was  the  greatest  ;  lit.,  greater]. 

47  And  Jesus,  perceiving  the  thought  [reasoning,  8taXoyio-/xo'v,  as  in  vs.  4G]  of  their  heart, 
4.8  took  a  child,  and  set  him  by  him,  And  said  unto  them,  Whosoever  shall  receive  th.s 

child  in  my  name  receiveth  me;  and  whosoever  shall  receive  me,  receive  t,h  him  that 
sent  me  :   for  he  that  is  least  [lit.,  less]  among  you  all,  the  same  shall  be  [is,  V.  O.8] 

49  great.     And  John  answered  and  said,  Master,  we  saw  one  casting  out  devils  [demons] 

50  in  thy  name;  and  we  forbade  him,  because  he  followeth  not  with  us.     And  Jesus  said 
unto  him,  Forbid  htm  not  :  for  he  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us. 

f>  Vs.  43.—  Van  Oosterzec's  omission  of  6  'Iijo-oC?  is  according  to  Tischcndorf,  Trcgellas,  Alfcrd  with  Cod.  Sin.,  B.,  D., 
X., 


L.,  X.,  S.-C.  C.  S.] 
Vs.  48.—  AVc..- 


For 


we  have  the  authority  of  B.,  C.,  L,.,  X.,  CurOes,  [Vulgate,]  Onsen,  Cyprian,  &c. 
and  the  probability  that  eatroi  is  a  correction  according  to  Watt,  xviii.  4. 
fible,  since  the  undisputed  text  there  is  i<r™>.—C.  C.  S.] 


,  , 

>^  .-efcrence  to  Matt,  xviii.  4  is 


CHAP.  IX.  37-50. 
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EXEQETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

HARMONY. — Luke  continues  his  narrative  with  an 
account  ol'  that  which  took  place  on  the  morning 
after  the  Transfiguration  of  the  Saviour,  and  by  this 
moreover  gives  a  proof  that  we  must  regard  this  last 
event  as  having  taken  place  in  the  night  (otherwise 
LICIITKXSTEIN,  L. «/!,  ace  p.  309).  The  conversation  in 
tlcsceiiding  from  the  mountain  he  passes  over,  not 
from  an  anti-Judaistic  tendency  (Baur),  but  as  indif 
ferent  for  Thcophilus.  With  Matthew  and  Mark  lie 
relates  the  healing  of  the  demoniac  lad,  and  the  pre 
diction  of  the  Passion  following  thereupon.  After 
this  the  account  of  the  return  to  Capernaum  and  of 
the  stater  in  the  fish's  mouth  must  be  inserted, 
which  we  find  only  in  Matt.  xvii.  24—27.  The  dispu 
tation  of  the  disciples  as  to  their  rank,  communicated 
by  Luke  (vs.  46-48),  proceeds  parallel  with  Matt. 
iviii.  1-5,  and  what  he  adds  in  relation  to  John  and 
the  exorcist,  vss.  49,  50  (comp.  Mark  ix.  38-41),  ap 
pears  actually  to  stand  in  the  correct  historical  con 
nection,  and  must  immediately  follow  Matt,  xviii.  5. 

Vs.  37.  Much  people  met  Him. — Somewhat 
more  in  detail  and  with  more  vividness  does  Mark 
portray  this  meeting  (ix.  14,  15),  in  whose  whole 
account  the  influence  of  the  autopsy  of  Peter  cannot 
be  mistaken.  But  we  find  in  comparing  the  accounts 
of  the  three  Evangelists  no  artificial  climax  therein, 
arising  from  a  certain  desire  of  glorifying  the  Saviour 
(Strauss).  In  a  very  unforced  manner,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  may  be  united  by  supposing  that  a  part 
of  the  throng  had  hurried  to  the  Saviour,  while  an 
other  part  waited  for  Him.  Besides,  the  t£edajU,8TJ- 
Sbij(Tai>  of  Mark  affords  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the 
deep  impression  which  His  sudden  appearance  made. 
If  we,  however,  consider  that  the  people,  as  it 
appear.?,  had  not  expected  Him,  and  in  their  con 
science  were  convinced  of  an  unrighteous  temper  to 
wards  Him  and  His  disciples  at  this  instant,  then 
His  unexpected  appearance  must  have  caused  them 
a  so  much  stronger  shock  of  surprise  the  more  His 
composure  and  majesty  in  the  descent  from  the 
mountain  contrasted  with  the  restless  tumult  of  the 
people. 

Vs.  38.  Look  upon  my  son,  tVijSAoJ/ai. — Not 
Imp.  1st  Aor.  Mid.,  but  Inf.  Act.  depending  on  Stolen. 
It  is  therefore  not  necessary  with  Lachmann  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  reading  f*l0\t\l/  av.  The  prayer 
that  the  Saviour  would  regard  and  help  the  unhappy 
demoniac  is  made  more  urgent  by  the  mention  that 
he  is  the  only  child,  a  trait  which  Luke  alone  pre 
serve*,  but  which  is  not  therefore  the  less  historical. 

Vs.  39.  And,  lo,  a  spirit.— According  to  Matthew 
the  sick  child  was  at  the  same  time  a  lunatic.  The 
epileptic  attacks,  interrupted  only  by  short  intervals, 
by  which  the  youthful  sufferer  was  tortured,  were  ag 
gravated  periodically,  as  it  appears,  with  the  waxing 
of  the  moon.  That  lunacy  and  demoniacal  suffering 
do  not  at  all  exclude  one  another,  has  been  with 
the  best  right  remarked  by  LANGE  ad  he. — He  crieth 
out. — Not  the  boy  (Meyer,  De  Wette)  but  the  spirit, 
which  ?o  soon  as  he  has  possessed  himself  of  the 
boy,  suddenly  (t(a:rf>iT}f),  by  working  upon  the  bodily 
organs  of  the  possessed,  causes  the  most  hideous 
tones  to  be  heard,  and  inflicts  upon  him  moreover  the 
further  mischief  described  in  the  sequel  of  the  verse, 
Tin-re  is  nothing  which  intimates  or  requires  a  sudden 
change  of  subjects. 

Thy  disciples. — Doubtless  the  unhappy  father 
bad  come  with  the  purpose  that  Jesus  should  help 


him,  and  found  himself  not  a  little  disappointed  when 
he  learned  that  the  Saviour  with  His  three  intimatt 
disciples  was  absent.  But  when  he  was  told  that  tha 
demons  had  often  been  subjected  to  the  disciples  ako 
(Matt.  x.  8),  he  had  appealed  to  them  for  compassion, 
and  apparently  expected  that  they  should  be  able  at 
least  to  do  that  which,  as  was  said,  the  disciples  of 
the  Pharisees  accomplished  (Matt.  xiL  27).  'Die  sight 
of  the  fearful  condition  of  the  boy  had,  however, 
filled  them  with  mistrust  as  to  their  own  powers ; 
perhaps  they  had  also  become  lately  weary  in 
fasting  and  prayer  (Matt.  xvii.  4) ;  at  all  events 
the  attempt  had  failed,  the  evil  spirit  had  not  yield 
ed  at  their  word,  and  the  consequence  of  this  had 
been  shame  before  the  suppliant,  displeasure  with 
themselves,  and  shame  before  the  Master.  Mistrust 
had  been  sown,  discard  awakened,  perhaps  already 
scoffing  speeches  thrown  out;  it  was  high  time  that 
the  Saviour  should  intervene  when  it  appeared  in  so 
striking  a  manner  that  His  disciples  even  yet  were 
very  little  suited  to  work  independently  even  for  so 
short  a  time. 

Vs.  41.  O  unbelieving  and  perverse  genera 
tion. — To  whom  the  Saviour  so  speaks  Matthew  and 
Mark  do  not  tell  us,  and  the  true  reading,  ouToTj,  in 
Mark,  admits  of  many  conjectures.  See  the  principal 
views  stated  in  LANGE  on  Matt.  xvii.  17.  That  we 
have  here  by  no  means  to  exclude  the  apostles  ap 
pears  even  from  Matt.  xvii.  20,  and  if  we  in  some 
measure  place  ourselves  in  the  frame  of  mind  in 
which  to-day  the  Saviour  found  Himself,  and  think 
once  again  on  the  great  contrast  which,  for  His  feel 
ing,  existed  between  the  scene  on  the  summit  and 
that  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  we  then  understand 
how  He  could  in  this  moment  name  all  that  sur 
rounded  Him,  although  in  different  measure,  a  ytvfit 
Siua-Tor:  a  single  word,  which,  however,  betrays  a 
world  of  melancholy.  All  the  conflict,  the  self-de 
nial,  the  tension  of  His  powers  which  it  cost  His  love 
to  tarry  continuously  in  an  environment  which  in 
everything  was  the  opposite  of  His  inner  life  and 
effort,  resounds  overwhelmingly  therein.  How  much 
harder  this  strife  had  become  to  Him,  after  that 
which  He  had  just  heard,  seen,  and  enjoyed  in  the 
same  night,  we  only  venture  in  silence  to  conjecture. 
But  we  ask  boldly  whether  this  lamentation  also  may 
not  be  considered  as  a  psychological  proof  of  the 
fact  that  the  Transfiguration  on  the  mount  was 
really  an  objective  fact. 

Bring  thy  son  hither. — As  to  the  more  par 
ticular  circumstances,  the  graphic  account  of  Mark 
is  especially  worthy  of  comparison  with  this.  The 
command  is  intended  to  contribute  towards  awaken 
ing  the  believing  expectation  of  the  father  and  mak 
ing  him  thus  receptive  for  the  hearing  of  his  prayer. 
Just  at  the  approach  to  the  Saviour  the  last  paroxysm 
supervenes  in  all  its  might.  "  Quod  atrocius  xolito  in 
hominem  sccvit  diabolus,  ubi  ad  Christum  adducitur, 
minim  non  es(,  quurn  quo  proprior  affulgft  Chinsti 
gratia  el  efficacius  agit,  eo  impotent  ius  furit  Satan" 
Calvin. 

Vs.  43.  At  the  majesty. — Here  also,  as  often 
in  Luke,  the  glory  redounding  to  God  by  the  healing 
is  the  crown  of  the  Saviour's  miracle.  Comp.  ch.  v. 
26;  vii.  16. 

Vs.  44.  Let  these  sayings  sink  down  into 
your  ears. — We  see  lhat  the  Saviour  is  to  be  mis 
led  by  no  false  appearances ;  on  the  other  hand,  He 
will  draw  His  disciples'  attention  to  the  close  connec 
tion  between  the  "Hosanuas!"  and  the  "Crucit? 
Him !  Crucify  Him  ! "  They  are  to  give  heed  tc 
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those  words,  that  is,  to  those  eulogies  of  the  people. 
"In  your  ears,"  primus gradus  capiendi.  Bengel. — 
For  the  Son  of  Man,  yap,  not  in  the  sense  of 
"  namely,"  as  if  the  words  referred  to  were  those 
that  now  followed,  but  as  Meyer  takes  it :  "  The  dis 
ciples  are  to  bear  in  memory  these  admiring  speeches 
on  account  of  the  contrast  in  which  His  own  fate 
would  now  soon  appear  with  the  same.  They  are, 
therefore,  to  build  no  hopes  upon  them,  but  only  to 
recognize  in  them  the  mobile  vulr/us." 

Vs.  45.  But  they  understood  not.— A  descrip 
tion  of  the  ignorance  and  uncertainty  of  the  disciples, 
which  gives  us  to  recognize  in  Luke  the  admirable 
psychologist.  The  word  of  the  Saviour  is  not  under 
stood  by  the  disciples :  this  chief  fact  stands  at  the 
beginning.  The  ground  of  it :  $v  rrapa/ce/caA. :  there 
lies  a  Kd\vfj.^a  upon  the  eye  of  their  spirit,  in  conse 
quence  of  which  they  cannot  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  the  Lord,  and  because  this  pcrceptio  is  lacking, 
neither  can  there  be  any  cognitio.  The  only  one  who 
could  have  cleared  up  the  obscurity  for  them  would 
have  been  the  Master  Himself,  but  Him  they  do  not 
venture  to  interrogate  personally,  and  remain  therefore 
in  the  dark.  The  natural  consequence  of  these  ob 
scure  anticipations,  which  do  not  come  to  clearness 
in  their  minds,  can  only  be  sadness,  which  Matthew 
(xvii.  23)  gives  as  their  prevailing  mood  after  the  pre 
diction  of  the  Passion  has  been  renewed. 

Vs.  46..  A  reasoning  .  .  .  which  of  them  was 
the  greatest. — That  just  in  this  period  of  time 
such  a  strife  could  arise,  shows  most  plainly  how 
little  the  Saviour's  repeated  prediction  of  His  suffer 
ing  had  yet  taken  root  in  the  mind  of  His  disciples. 
In  their  thoughts  they  had  already  distributed 
Crowns,  while  the  Master  had  the  Cross  in  His  eye. 
Occasion  for  such  a  strife  they  had  been  able  to  find 
a  sufficiency  of  in  the  days  last  preceding,  even  if  the 
germ  of  rivalry  had  not  been  already  existent  in  their 
hearts.  The  declaration  to  Simon  that  he  should  be 
the  rock  of  the  church  ;  the  singling  out  of  the  three 
intimate  disciples  in  the  night  of  the  Transfiguration, 
in  whose  demeanor  it  was  easy  to  see  that  they  had 
something  great  to  keep  silence  concerning ;  the  mi 
raculous  payment  which  the  Saviour  had  but  just  be 
fore  discharged  for  Himself  and  Simon  (Matt.  xvii. 
24-27) ;  finally,  the  awakened  enthusiasm  of  the  peo 
ple  subsequently  to  the  healing  of  the  lunatic  boy, 
all  these  might  easily  cooperate  to  quicken  their 
rivalry  and  earthly-mindedness.  According  to  Luke 
the  Saviour  saw  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts.  Ac 
cording  to  the  more  exact  and  vivid  account  of 
Mark  (ix.  33,  34),  He  Himself  first  asks  after  the 
cause  of  their  dispute,  which  they  scarcely  venture 
to  name  to  Him. 

Vs.  47.  Took  a  child.— Just  as  in  the  Gospel 
of  John  (ch.  xiii.  1-11),  so  does  the  Saviour  in  the 
Synoptics  also  give  force  to  His  instruction  by  a  sym 
bolic  act.  The  tradition  of  the  Greek  church  that 
the  here-mentioned  child  was  no  other  than  the  after 
wards  so  renowned  Ignatius  (Christophoros  ;  seeEusE- 
BIPS,  //.  E.  iii.  30. ;  Niceph.  ii.  3)  rests  probably  on 
his  own  declaration  in  his  Epizt.  ad  Smyrn.  ch.  iii.  •. 
{•yd>  *)o.p  iced  ,ueTa  -rr\v  avdaraatv  tv  <rapK\  a.in'bv  oiSa. 
Even  assuming  that  the  Epistle  is  genuine  and  that 
oT5a  is  to  be  understood  of  a  meeting  in  the  body,  yet 
that  which  this  father  here  states  of  the  time  after 
Jesus'  resurrection  does  not  of  itself  give  any  ground 
for  the  assumption  that  he  had  even  earlier  come  into 
personal  intercourse  with  the  Saviour. 

Vis.  48.  Whosoever  shall  receive  this  child. 
•—No  reminiscence  from  Matt.  x.  40,  the  reception  of 


which  in  this  passage  takes  from  the  Saviour's  whole 
discourse  in  Luke  all  continuity  (De  Wette),  but  one 
of  the  utterances  which  the  Saviour  might  fittingly 
repeat  more  than  once.  By  the  fact  that  Jesus 
shows  how  high  He  places  the  child,  He  commends 
to  them  the  childlike  mind  ;  and  in  what  this  con 
sists,  appears  from  Matt,  xviii.  4.  The  point  of  com 
parison  therefore  is  formed,  not  by  the  receptivity, 
the  striving  after  perfection,  the  absence  of  preten 
sion  in  the  child  (De  Wette),  but  most  decidedly  by 
its  humility,  which  was  so  entirely  lacking  in  them. 
By  this  humility,  the  child's  understanding  was  yet  free 
from  vain  imagination,  the  child's  heart  from  rivalry, 
the  child's  will  from  stubbornness.  That  the  Saviour, 
however,  does  not  by  this  teach  any  perfect  moral 
purity  of  children,  or  deny  their  share  of  the  general 
corruption  brought  by  sin,  is  very  justly  remarked 
by  Olshausen,  ad  loc. 

In  My  name,  eVj  r$  bvo^ari  ,uou,  that  is,  be 
cause  he  confesses  My  name.  It  is  here  self-evident 
that  the  expression :  "  Whosoever  receives  one  such 
child,  receives  Me,"  is  applicable  not  to  the  child  in 
itself,  but  to  the  child  as  a  type  of  childlike  minds. 
Such  an  one  is  not  only  the  true  subject,  but  even  the 
legitimate  representative  of  the  humble  Christ,  even 
as  He  is  the  image  of  the  Father,  who  is  greatest 
when  He  humbles  Himself  the  lowest.  Erasmus: 
Quisquis  igitur  demiserit  semet  ipsum,  hie  est  ille  maxi 
mum  in  regno  codorum.  Subjective  lowliness  is  here 
designated  as  the  way  to  objective  greatness. 

Vs.  49.  And  John  answered  and  said. — 
Comp.  Mark  ix.  38-40.  It  gives  us  a  favorable  view 
of  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  apostolical  circle  in 
this  moment,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  commending 
humility,  instead  of  wounding  their  self-love,  awakens 
heir  conscience.  John  at  least  calls  to  mind  a  pre 
vious  case,  in  which  he  feels  that  he  dealt  against  the 
principle  here  uttered  by  the  Lord,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  not  received  one  of  the  little  ones  who  had  con 
fessed  His  name.  Although  he  already  conjectures 
that  the  Master  cannot  approve  of  this  behavior,  be 
modestly  discloses  it  to  Him. 

We  saw  one. — Even  as  in  Acts  xix.  13,  here 
Iso  had  the  name  "  Jesus  "  served  as  a  weapon  in 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  exorcists.  An  admirable 
oroof  of  the  authority  which  even  a  stranger  attrib 
uted  to  the  name  of  the  Saviour.  The  man  had  actu 
ally  more  than  once  succeeded  in  its  use,  but  the  dis 
ciples  out  of  ill-concealed  rivalry  and  ambition  had 
forbidden  it  him,  inasmuch  as  the  command :  "  Cast 
out  devils,"  had  been  by  the  Master  exclusively  given 
to  them.  Perhaps  this  prohibition  had  been  given 
to  the  exorcist  only  lately,  when  the  nine  disciples 
lad  failed  in  the  healing  of  the  lunatic  boy,  and -were 
Jiercfore  still  less  able  to  bear  that  another  should 
succeed  in  this  respect  better  than  they.  Undoubt 
edly  the  Saviour  would  have  reprehended  this  arbi 
trary  conduct  of  His  disciples  more  sharply  if  they 
iad  not  thus  voluntarily  and  humbly  acknowledged 
to  Him  their  perverse  behavior. 

Vs.  50.  He  that  is  not  against  us.— -It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  many  manuscripts  here  read  vnuv 
:or  rjuo>j>,  see  LACHMANN,  ad  loc.  According  to  Slier 
this  passage  belongs  to  those  where  the  correction 
of  the  Lutheran  translation  appears  urgently  import 
ant  ;  since  the  "MS"  here  in  the  mouth  of  the  Sa 
viour  destroys  almost  the  whole  sense  of  His  Ian 
guage.  Olshausen,  De  Wette,  and  others  also  read 
vuwv.  Two  reasons  however  exist,  which  move  us  to 
give  the  preference  to  the  Rccepta.  In  the  first  place, 
the  reading  TI/J.WV  is  the  most  difficult,  and  it  is  easier 
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to  explain  how  r^Siv  could  be  changed  into  v^w,  than 
the  reverse.  Besides,  the  preceding  yap  appears  to 
favor  the  common  reading,  since  they  had  just  been 
speaking  of  casting  out  devils  in  the  name  of  the 
Saviour.  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  difference 
of  the  sense,  even  with  the  reading  changed,  is  far 
less  than,  superficially  considered,  it  might  appear; 
for,  even  if  the  Lord  said,  "  He  that  is  not  against 
you  is,"  etc.,  yet  He  still  means  the  cause  of  the  dis 
ciples  only  so  far  as  this  might  be  at  the  same  time 
called  His  own  cause,  and  therefore  indirectly  He  in 
cludes  Himself  also.  The  fuller  form  of  the  answer 
is  found  in  Mark  ;  see  the  remarks  there.  Suffice  it, 
the  Saviour  considers  the  doing  of  miracles  in  His 
name  as  an  unconscious  homage  to  His  person  ;  this 
homage  as  a  proof  of  well-wishing,  and  this  well-wish 
ing  as  a  pledge  that  He,  in  the  first  instance  at  least 
(raxi')i  na(l  no  assault  to  fear  on  this  side,  as,  for 
example,  the  charge  of  a  covenant  with  Beel/.ebub. 
It  appears  here,  at  the  same  time,  how  painfully  this 
blasphemy,  to  which  He  had  lately  been  exposed, 
affected  Him. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  going  down  from  the  mount  of  Transfigu 
ration,  where  He  had  been  consecrated  for  His  Pas 
sion,  may,  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word,  be  en  lied 
for  the  Saviour  already  a  treading  of  the  way  of  the 
Passion.     The  might  of  hell  grins  with  hidden  rage 
upon  the  future  Conqueror  of  the  realm  of  darkness, 
over  whom  heaven  had  just  unclosed.     The  bitter 
ness  of  the  Pharisees  had  during  this  absence  not 
diminished  but  increased,  and  the  discomfiture  which 
His  disciples  suffered  is  only  the  presage  of  greater 
ignominy  which  awaits  them  when  the  hour  of  dark 
ness  shall  have  come  in  with  power.     In  the  midst  of 
all  discords  of  sin  and  unbelief  which  become  loud  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the  word  of  the  Saviour  is 
so  much  the  more  affecting :  "  How  long,"  etc.     It 
is  the  expression  of  homesickness,  and  of  the  sorrow 
with  which  the  Son  longs  after  His  Father's  house, 
which,  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  had  disclosed 
itself  to  His  view.     Comp.  Luke  xii.  50.     How  many 
secret  complaints  to  the  Father  docs  this  one  utter 
ance  of  audible  complaint  presuppose. 

2.  The  childlike  mind  which  the  Saviour  demands 
from  His  disciples  is  so  far  from  standing  in  contrast 
with  the  doctrine  of  a  general  corruption  through  sin, 
that  on  the  other  hand  there  is  required  for  the  at- 
taiuiug  of  this  mind  an  entire  transformation  of  the 
inner  man.     In  truth,  Matt,  xviii.  3  says  nothing  else 
than  John  iii.  3.     And  here  also  the  agreement  of  the 
Synoptical  with  the  Johannean  Christ  comes  strikingly 
into  view. 

3.  The  answer  of  the  Saviour  to  John  in  reply  to 
his   inquiry  respecting   the   exorcist,  is  an   admira 
ble  proof  of  the  holy  mildness  of  our  Lord.      It 
breathes  a  similar  spirit  to  the  expression  of  Moses, 
respecting  the  prophesying   of  Eldad   and   Medad, 
Num.  xi.  26-29,  and  tliat  of  Paul  respecting  those 
who  preach  Christ  through  envy  and  strife,  Philipp. 
i.  18,  and  gives  at  the  same  time  a  standard,  accord 
ing  to  which  in  every  case  the   philanthropic  and 
Christian   activity  even   of  those   must   be  judged 
respecting  whose  personal  life  of  faith  we  may  be 
Uncertain.     It  is  true  the  Saviour  had  declared,  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  that  it  is  possible  to  cast  out 
devils  in  His  name  and  yet  be  damned  (Matt.  vii.  22, 
23),  but  even  if  this  should  hereafter  come  to  light 


on  that  day  before  His  judgment-scat,  still  it  was 
something  which  His  disciples  could  not  as  yet  de 
cide.  They  were  continually  to  hope  the  best,  and 
the  more  so  as  he  who  with  hostile  intentions,  and 
without  any  faith  at  heart  should  attempt  exon 
cism  in  His  name  would  certainly  not  succeed  in  it. 
The  favorable  result  of  such  an  endeavor  was  a  proof 
that,  for  the  moment,  they  had  to  do  with  no  enemy 
of  the  cause  of  the  Saviour.  The  rule  given  here 
by  Jesus  is  not  in  the  least  in  conflict  with  His  say» 
ing  given  Matt.  xii.  30.  The  rule  :  "  He  that  is  not 
for  Me  is  against  Me,"  is  applicable  in  judging  of  our 
own  temper ;  the  other :  "  He  that  is  not  against  Me," 
etc.,  must  guide  us  in  our  judgment  respecting  others. 
The  first  saying  gives  us  to  understand  that  entire 
neutrality  in  the  Saviour's  cause  is  impossible,  the 
other  warns  us  against  bigoted  exclusivcness.  Read 
the  two  admirable  discourses  of  A.  VINET  upon  these 
two  apparently  contradictory  snyings  under  the  title : 
La  tolerance  et  I 'intolerance  de  V  fcvanyile,  found  in 
his  Discours  sur  quelqucs  sitjets  relief.,  p.  268-314, 
and  the  essay  of  TJLLMAXN  in  the  Deutschen  Zeit- 
schrift,  by  H.  F.  A.  SCHNEIDER,  1851,  p.  21  seq. 


HOHILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  passage  from  the  summit  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountain. — In  order  to  be  glorified  with  Christ,  we 
must  first  suffer  with  Him. — Jesus  the  best  refuge 
for  the  suffering  parental  heart. — The  best  disciples 
cannot  replace  the  Master  Himself. — Conflict  without 
triumph  against  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  1.  Possi 
ble  ;  2.  explicable ;  3.  ruinous. — The  name  of  the 
Saviour  blasphemed  on  account  of  His  people's 
weakness  of  faith. — Every  failure  of  the  disciple  of 
the  Lord  is  the  Master's  shame. — The  happiness  of 
childhood  and  youth  destroyed  by  the  might  of  the 
devil. — The  strife  between  faith  and  unbelief  in  the 
suffering  father's  heart,  comp.  Mark  ix.  24.  1. 
Jesus  knows  ;  2.  relieves  ;  3.  ends  this  strife. — 
Over  against  the  Saviour,  the  whole  world  stands  as 
a  perverse  and  unbelieving  generation. — "  Bring  thy 
son  hither,"  the  best  counsel  to  suffering  paients. — 
A  last,  vehement  conflict  often  immediately  precedes 
triumph. — Jesus  the  Conqueror  of  the  might  of  hell. 
—The  glory  rendered  to  the  Father  the  best  thanks 
for  the  Son. — No  outward  praise  can  deceive  the  ear 
of  the  Saviour.— When  the  world  testifies  honor,  the 
Christian  has,  above  all,  to  consider  how  quickly  its 
pinion  changes. — Misunderstanding  of  the  plainest 
rords  of  the  Saviour:  1.  How  it  reveals  itself;  2. 
from  what  it  arises  ;  3.  whereby  it  is  best  avoided. — 
The  dispute  as  to  rank  among  the  disciples  of  the 
Saviour :  1.  An  old ;  2.  a  dangerous ;  3.  a  curable 
evil. — Without  genuine  childlikeness,  no  citizenship 
i  the  kingdom  of  God.  1.  In  what  this  childlike- 
ess  consists :  in  humility,  by  which  a.  the  child's 
understanding  is  yet  free  from  vain  imagination; 

b.  the  child's  heart  is  yet  free  from  ignoble  jealousy ; 

c.  the  child's  will  is  yet  free  from  inflexible  stubborn 
ness  ;  d.  the  child's  life  is  yet  free  from  the  domh> 

on  of  unrighteousness.  2.  Why  one,  witlnnt  th'» 
disposition,  can  be  no  genuine  disciple  of  the  Saviour 
Without  this  disposition,  it  is  impossible,  a.  to  recog 
nize  the  King  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  b.  to  fulfil  th , 
fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  c.  to  enjoy 
the  blessedness  of  the  kingdom  of  God.— The  world 
makes  its  servants  great,  the  Saviour  makes  His  dis 
ciples  little. — The  high  value  which  the  Saviour 
ascribes  to  the  receiving  of  one  of  His  own. — Tol- 
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erancc  and  intolerance  in  the  true  disciple  of  the  Sa 
viour. — Narrow-minded  exclusiveness,  1.  Not  strange 
even  in  distinguished  disciples  ;  2.  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  word  and  the  example  of  the  Master. — The 
sillies  whom  the  cause  of  the  Saviour  finds  even  out 
side  of  His  immediate  circle  of  disciples. — Christian 
labor  on  independent  account :  1.  How  often  even 
now  it  is  met  with  ;  2.  how  it  is  to  be  rightly  judged. 
— How  the  church,  collectively,  may  rightly  judge 
the  free  activity  of  Christian  individuals. 

STARKE  : — Langii  Op. : — Oh,  how  many  parents 
experience  the  extremcst  grief  of  heart  on  account 
of  their  children  ;  but  how  few  there  appear  to  be  of 
them,  who  permit  themselves  thereby  to  be  drawn 
unto  Christ. — BRENTICS  : — The  devil  is  a  fierce  ene 
my  of  man,  if  he  gets  any  leave  of  God. — CRAMER  : 
— Christ  is  far  mightier  than  all  the  saints ;  there 
fore  in  distress  flee  not  to  these,  but  to  Christ  Him 
self. — When  man's  help  disappears,  God's  help  ap 
pears. —  BRKXTIUS: — The  wise  and  long-suffering 
Saviour  knows  still  how  to  bring  in  again  and  to 
make  good  that  which  His  servants  have  neglected 
and  delayed  ;  0  excellent  consolation  ! — Christ  and 
Belial  agree  not  together,  2  Cor.  vi.  15. — OSIANDER  : — 
When  it  is  well  with  us,  let  us  think  that  it  might  also 
be  ill  with  us,  that  we  fall  not  into  carnal  security. — 
HEDINGER  : — The  flesh  does  not  like  to  hear  of  suffer 
ing,  and  will  not  understand  it. — If  there  is  even  yet 
so  much  ignorance  in  spiritual  matters  in  the  regen 
erate,  how  must  it  be  with  the  unregenerate  ? — Jesus 
is  thinking  of  suffering,  the  disciples  of  worldly  dig 


nity  ;  how  wide  apart  is  the  mind  of  the  Lord  Jesui 
and  of  man  ! — Nova  Bibl.  Tub. : — How  needful  to 
watch  over  one's  heart,  since,  even  in  enlightened 
souls,  such  haughty  thoughts  arise. — In  children  there 
is  often  more  good  to  be  found  than  any  look  for  in 
them. — True  humility  of  heart  an  infallible  sign  of 
grace. — QUESNEL  : — God  is  in  Christ,  and  Christ  in 
His  members. — True  elevation  is  in  humility. — HE- 
DINGER  : — Let  Christ  only  be  preached  in  any  way, 
Phil.  i.  18. — Blind  zeal  for  religion  is  the  greatest 
error  in  religion,  Rom.  x.  2. — True  love  approves 
the  good,  let  it  be  done  where  and  by  whom  it  will, 
1  Thess.  v.  21. — CRAMER  : — When  servants  and  chil 
dren  of  God  agree  in  the  main  matter,  it  is  no  harm 
though  they  be  somewhat  different  in  words  or  cere 
monies. 

Lisco  : — Defective  faith. — The  might  of  sin  over 
man:  1.  How  it  reveals  itself;  2.  how  it  is  over 
come  by  Jesus. — HEUBNER  : — John  (vs.  49),  an  exam 
ple  of  well-meant  but  unwise  zeal  and  sectarianism. 
— The  spirit  of  Christ  is  not  bound.— There  is  a  dis 
pleasure  at  good  when  found  in  others,  to  which 
even  the  good  are  tempted. — The  boundary  between 
true  liberality  and  indifference. — PALMER  : — 1.  What 
do  our  children  bring  us  ?  2.  What  have  we  pre 
pared  for  them  ? — MAREZOLL  : — The  noble  simplicity 
of  the  Lord:  1.  Where  and  how  it  displays  itself ; 
2.  what  profit  it  brings. — BECK  : — Zeal  for  the  honor 
of  the  Saviour  may  be,  1.  Well-meant,  and  yet,  2. 
un-Christian. — ARNDT  :  —  The  true  dignity  of  the 
Christian. 


THIRD    SECTION. 

THE  JOURNEY  TOWARDS  DEATH. 
CHAPS.  IX.  51— XIX.  27. 


A.  Tlie  Divine  Harmony  in  the  Son  of  Nan  and  the  Four  Temperaments  of  the  Children  of  Men. 

CH.  IX.  51-62. 
(Parallel  to  Vss.  57-60.    Matt.  viii.  19-22.) 

51  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  time  was  come  [when  the  days  were  fulfilling]  that 

52  he  should  be  received  up,  he  steadfastly  set  his  face  to  go  to  Jerusalem,  And  sent  mes 
sengers  before  his  face:  and  they  went,  and  entered  into  a  village  of  the  Samaritans, 

53  to  make  ready  for  him.     And  they  did  not  receive  him,  because  his  face  was  as  though 

54  he  would  go  to  Jerusalem.     And  [But]  when  his  disciples  James  and  John  saw  this, 
they  said,  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we  command  fire  to  come  down  from  heaven,  and  con- 

55  sume  them,  even  as  Elias  [Elijah]  did?     But  he  turned,  and  rebuked  them,  and  said, 
Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of  [Know  ye  not  of  what  spirit  ye  are  chil- 

56  dren?     V.  O.1].     For  the  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save 

57  them  [om.  this  sentence].     And  they  went  to  another  village.     And  it  came  to  pass, 
that,  as  they  went  in  the  way,  a  certain  man  said  unto  him,  Lord,  I  will  follow  thee 

58  whithersoever  thou  goest.     And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  [The]  Foxes  have  holes,  and  [the] 
birds  of  the  air  have  nests  [habitations,  Karao-Kr/vcocrets] ;  but  the  Son  of  man  hath  not 

59  where  to  lay  his  head.     And  he  said  unto  another,  Follow  me.     But  he  said,  Lord, 

60  suffer  me  first 'to  go  and  bury  my  father.     Jesus  said  unto  him,  Let  the  dead  bury  their 

61  dead:  but  go  thou  and  preach  the  kingdom  of  God.     And  another  also  said,  Lord,  I 
will  follow  thee;  but  let  me  first  go  bid  them  farewell,  which  are  at  home  at  my  ho^se. 


CHAP.  IX.  61-62. 
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62  And  Jesus  said  unto  him  [om.,  unto  him,  V.  O.2],  No  man,  having  put  his  hand  to  th« 
plough,  and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 

M  Vs.  55.— Tbehondorf  omits  all  between  l-ntri^tiaev  ai>To«s  and  KOI  iirop.  according  to  A.,  B.,  C.,  H.,  Cod.  Sin.  A* 
to  this,  All':. id  s;iys,  "It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the  shorter  text,  as  edited  by  Tischendorf,  should  have  been  the 
original,  and  all  the  rest  insertion."  "The  words  have  such  a  weight  of  authority  ajrainst  them,  that  they  would  b« 
worthy  of  rejection,  if  it  were  explicable  how  they  came  into  the  text.  How  easily,  on  the  other  hand,  out  of  regard  to 
Etyjak,  could  an  intentional  omission  take  place  1  Moreover,  the  brief,  simple,  and  pregnant  word  of  rebuke  is  so  unlike  a 
copyist's  intcrpola  ion,  and  as  worthy  of  Jesus  Himself,  as  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  haid  to  conceive  that  Luke,  on  an 
•omatuO  so  unique,  limited  himself  to  ihc  bare  i*trinii<Ttv  avTols."  Meyer.  "It  is  in  itself  something  very  improbable, 
hat  the  original  nan-utivo  should  have  been  expressed  with  such  boldness  as  according  to  this  text:  'lie  turned  ana 
ebukcd  them,'  without  the  communication  of  the  Redeemer's  own  expressions,  and,  on  the  oilier  hand,  it  is  not  less  iin- 
robable,  that  if  the  text  had  originally  read  barely  [as  proposed],  it  should  have  been  already  in  the  ancient  church  sup- 

rlementcd  as  it  now  appears  in  the  Received  Text.  For  it  is  already  so  found  in  the  Vulfpite,  four  manuscripts  of  tho 
tala,  and  in  most  of  the  other  ancient  versions,  as  well  as  in  Marcioh,  Clemens  Alcxandiinus,  Cyprian,  Augustine,  Am- 
brosius,  and  others.  The  early  omission  of  the  words  was  perhaps  originally  occasioned  by  an  accidental  error  in  copying, 
the  eye  of  the  copyist  being  misled  from  icai  elirfv  to  xal  en-op.,  as  Meyer  supposes,  and  then  this  shorter  text  bom?  retained 
in  the  church  from  dopinatir.il  considerations  also,  namely,  because  t'he  words  of  Christ  were  used  by  Marcion,  who  already 
read  them,  as  we  sec  from  Tertull.  adv.  Mare.  iv.  23,  and  other  anti-Jewish  Gnostics,  to  justify  their  rejection  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Jewish  economy."  Block.  The  spuriousness  of  the  words  :  "For  the  Son  of  Man  is  not  come,"  &e., 
is  not  much  contested.  It  appears  to  bo  "the  interpolation  of  a  sentence  customary"  with  our  Lord,  from  Matt,  xviii 
11,  orLukexix.  10.— C.  C.  S.] 

[2  Vs.  62. — O.r .,  irpof  avrov.    The  variations  show  this  to  be  an  interpolated  supplement  to  the  verb  :  some  insert  it 
before,  some  after  b  'lijo-.,  some  giving  aunp.    Alford.     Cod.  Sin.  has  it. — C.  C.  S.] 

(Ritzschl).  It  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  that  here 
one  of  the  last  journeys  is  designated  which  the 
Saviour,  on  the  approach  of  the  end  of  His  life,  had 
entered  upon  with  His  view  directed  to  His  exalta 
tion,  and  at  the  same  time  that  in  this  whole  narra 
tive  of  journeying,  ch.  ix.  51  to  ch.  xviii.  14,  different 
details  do  not  appear  in  their  strict  historical  se 
quence.  This  was  fully  permitted  to  the  Evangelist, 
since  on  his  pragmatical  position  the  whole  public 
' 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

CHRONOLOGICAL. — We  believe  that  the  here-men 
tioned  journey  must  be  coordinated  with  John  vii. 
1  (Friedlieb,  Krafft,  Hug,  Liicke,  Wieseler,  a.  o.). 
The  grammatical  expression  of  Luke  ix.  51  admits 
of  this,  and  the  remark,  John  vii.  10,  that  the  Saviour 
went  up  secretly,  agrees  admirably  with  Luke's  ac 
count  that  He  travelled  through  Samaria.  The 
arrangement  of  the  events  in  Stier,  who  places  John 
vii.  1  immediately  after  Matt.  xvi.  12,  and  makes  the 
Saviour  remain  three  whole  months  at  Jerusalem, 
appears  to  us  supported  by  no  sufficient  reasons,  and 
to  offer  internal  difficulties.  We  consider  it,  on  the 
other  hand,  entirely  probable  that  the  Saviour,  be 
tween  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  John  vii.,  and  the 
feast  of  the  Dedication,  John  x.,  spent  yet  some  time 
n  Galileo. 

Vs.  51.  When  the  days  were  fulfilling  that 
He  should  be  received  up. — With  these  words 
Luke  begins  a  new  particular  narrative  of  travel,  and 
for  Ilarmonistics  the  question  is  naturally  of  great 
importance  what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  ex 
pression  TJ/J..  TT}$  ava\.  We  should  be  relieved  of 
great  difficulties  if  we  found  ourselves  allowed  to 
understand  by  it  the  coming  to  an  end  of  the  days 
in  which  the  Saviour  found  a  favorable  reception  in 
Galilee  (Wieseler,  Lange),  but  even  if  the  grammati 
cal  possibility  of  this  interpretation  was  sufficiently 
proved,  yet  the  whole  way  of  conceiving  the  first 
period  of  the  public  life  of  the  Saviour,  as  a  time 
of  favorable  reception  in  contrast  with  the  conflict 
afterwards  arising,  appears  to  be  hardly  in  the 
spirit  of  Luke.  The  translation  of  av^irK^pov- 
o-dai  in  the  sense  of:  "To  come  to  an  end,"  is  at 
least  not  favored  by  Acts  ii.  1,  and  moreover  the 
whole  Pauline  usage  of  our  Evangelist  is  decidedly 
in  favor  of  interpreting  the  avdATjifui  in  the  eccle 
siastical  sense  of  Asxumtio.  Comp.  Acts  5.2;  11. 
22  ;  1  Tim.  Hi.  16.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  this  is 
here  indicated  as  the  final  term  of  the  earthly  mani 
festation  of  the  Saviour,  to  which  even  His  death  was 
only  a  natural  transition.  But  we  are  not  obliged, 
therefore,  as  yet  to  assume  that  here  the  journey 
to  the  last  Passover  is  meant ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  opposite  seems  to  be  deducible  from  xiii.  22  ; 
xvii.  11.  Quite  as  little  can  we  assume  that  here 
two  journeys  to  feasts  have  been  confounded  (Schlei- 
crmacher),  and  least  of  all  that  it  is  not  even  an 
account  of  any  particular  journey  which  begins  here 
11 


life  of  the  Lord  might  properly  be  called  a  jour 
ney  to  death,  as  Bengel  strikingly  explains  it :  "  In- 
xtabat  adhuc  pasxio,  crux,  mors,  sepulcrum,  sed  per 
hccc  omnia  ad  metam  prospcxit  Jesus,  cujus  sensum 
imitatur  stilus  Evangelista:"  Moreover,  it  clearly 
appears  that  this  whole  account  of  this  journey 
in  Luke  is  drawn  from  one  or  several  distinct  writ 
ten  sources  (Sai-yfio-en) ;  yet  respecting  their  nature 
and  origin  it  is  impossible  to  determine  anything 
certain,  and  for  the  credibility  of  this  part  also  we 
must  be  contented  with  the  declaration  which  Luke 
has  made  respecting  his  whole  Gospel  in  the  intro 
duction,  ch.  i.  1-4. 

He  steadfastly  set  His  face,  <?<TTT)PI£«  ™ 
•rrpoffiairov. — We  cannot  agree  with  the  opinion  (Von 
Baur)  that  nothing  is  here  meant  to  be  intimated 
than  that  Jesus,  in  all  of  the  journeys  which  He  was 
now  making,  never  lost  the  final  goal  out  of  His 
mind,  but  made  them  with  the  continual,  unshaken 
consciousness  that  they,  wherever  they  led,  were 
properly  a  iropfvfnBai.  «is  'Ifpovff.  True,  there  lies 
n  the  word  farr.pi^  the  conception  of  a  steadfast, 
mdaunted  beholding  of  the  final  goal^of  the  journey, 
but  that  nevertheless  an  immediate  commencement 
and  continuance  of  the  journey  itself  was  connected 
therewith  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  vs.  53-56. 

Vs.  53.  And  they  did  not  receive  Him 

It  is  true  that  the  caravans  for  Jerusalem  often  jour 
neyed  this  way  (see  JOSEPHUS,  Ant.  Jud.  xx.  6.  1 ; 
and  LIGHTFOOT,  on  John  iv.  4),  but  for  all  that, 
hospitality  might  very  well  have  been  refused  to  a 
company  travelling  separately,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
Saviour ;  if  the  report  of  the  increasing  hatred  against 
Him  had  already  made  its  way  even  to  Samaria,  and 
obtained  there  some  influence.  [The  fact  that  the 
company  were  Jews  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  refusal,  without  the  wholly  superfluous  and  un 
grounded  supposition  that  they  were  influence/I  by 
any  condition  of  parties  among  the  Jews.  If  Jewish 
hatred  against  the  Saviour  had  had  any  influence 
among  the  Samaritans,  it  would  have  been  in  His 
favor. — C.  C.  S.]  Respecting  the  hatred  between 
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Samaritans  and  Jews,  comp.  LANGE,  on  the  Gospel 
of  John. 

Vs.  f>4.  James  and  John. — There  is  just  as 
little  ground  for  assuming  (Euth.  Zigab.)  as  for  deny 
ing  (Meyer)  that  the  sons  of  Zebedee  themselves 
were  the  messengers.  The  exasperation  that  filled 
them  is  as  easily  comprehensible  as  the  entreaty  for 
vengeance  which  they  uttered.  1.  They  had  seen 
the  Lord  upon  Tabor,  where  Moses  and  Elijah  did 
Ilim  homage  :  shortly  after,  a  conversation  of  high 
moment  had  directed  their  attention  to  Elijah  and  his 
relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God.  Is  it  a  wonder  that 
an  image  from  the  history  of  this  prophet  came  up 
before  their  souls,  and  a  spark  of  his  fiery  zeal  set 
their  hearts  into  a  flaming  glow?  Comp'.  2  Kings 
xix.  1'J.  That  the  name  Boanerges  was  given  them 
for  a  humiliating  reminder  of  what  here  took  place, 
is,  as  already  remarked,  without  any  ground. 

As  Elijah  did,  d>s  Ka\  'H.  firoinatv.— Upon  the 
authority  of  B.,  L.,  and  some  cursives  and  variations, 
these  words  have  been  often  suspected  (Mill,  Gries- 
bach),  and  finally  omitted  by  Tischendorf.  We  be- 
.ieve,  however,  that  their  early  omission  must  be  ex 
plained  on  the  ground  that  "  in  the  answer  of  Jesus 
an  indirect  censure  of  this  example  was  discovered  " 
(De  Wettc).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that 
the  words  proceeded  from  the  disciples  themselves, 
Bince  such  an  apparently  unreasonable  inquiry  could 
be  best  justified  by  an  express  appeal  to  the  man 
who  had  also  performed  such  a  miracle  of  punish 
ment. 

Vs.  55.  Know  ye  not  of  what  Spirit  ye  are  ? 
— The  Saviour  does  not  disapprove  this  Elijah-like 
zeal  unconditionally.  He  knows  that  this,  on  the 
plane  of  the  old  Theocracy,  was  not  seldom  neces 
sary  ;  but  this  does  He  seriously  censure :  that  His  dis 
ciples  so  entirely  overlooked  the  distinction  between 
the  Old  and  the  New  Testament,  that  they,  in  the 
service  of  the  mildest  Master,  still  continued  to  be 
lieve  that  they  could  act  as  was  permitted  the  stern 
reformer  of  Israel  on  his  rigoristic  position.  They 
ought  far  rather  to  have  considered  that  they,  in  His 
society,  had,  from  the  very  beginning,  become  par 
takers  of  another  Spirit,  which  knew  no  pleasure  in 
vengeance.  Not  only  of  this  does  the  Master  power 
fully  admonish  them,  that  they  should  be  the  bearers 
of  this  Spirit,  but  also  that  they  in  His  society  were 
already  the  dwelling-places  of  this  Spirit.  We  find  no 
ground  for  removing  these  words  as  spurious  from  the 
text,  notwithstanding  that  they  had  been  quite  early 
Euspected  and  expunged  by  many.  (See  TISCHKN- 
DORF,  ad  loc.)t  Their  rejection,  however,  is  suffi 
ciently  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  seemed  to 
contain  an  indirect  censure  of  Elijah's  way  of  deal 
ing,  and  therefore  gave  offence  to  the  copyists,  al 
though  from  a  mistaken  understanding  of  them. 
Perhaps  it  was  feared  also  that  by  retaining  these 
words  the  ancient  Christian  zeal  in  the  persecution 
of  heretics  would  be  seen  to  be  condemned,  and  they 
were  therefore  discreetly  left  out.  In  both  cases  the 
omission  is  at  least  fully  intelligible,  but  not  in  what 
way  they  had  come  into  the  other  manuscripts  if  the 
Saviour  had  not  uttered  them.  And  would  Luke 
have  written  only  e'rreTuiT»<rfi/  OUTO?*  without  adding 
anything  more ;  precisely  as  he  had  previously,  vs. 
42,  said  in  reference  to  an  evil  spirit  ?  On  the  con 
trary,  as  respects  the  last  words  in  the  Recepta  : 
"  The  Son  of  Man  is  not  come,"  &c.,  the  number  as 
well  as  the  weight  of  the  authorities  for  their  spuri- 
ousness  is  in  our  eyes  decisive.  They  are  in  all  prob 
ability,  as  a  fitting  conclusion  of  an  ecclesiastical 


lesson,  transferred  either  from  Matt,  xviii.  18,  or 
Luke  xix.  10.  The  grounds,  at  least,  on  which,  for 
example,  STIER,  iii.  p.  95,  will  still  vindicate  them, 
appear  to  us  rather  subjective  and  unsatisfactory. 

Vs.  57.  And  it  came  to  pass. — The  correct 
historical  sequence  of  this  occurrence  appears  to 
have  been  observed  by  Matthew,  ch.  viii.  19,  20. 
The  second  may  have  taken  place  almost  contem 
poraneously  with  it,  the  third  probably  on  an 
other  occasion ;  but  it  is  related  by  Luke  here,  ou 
account  of  the  similarity  of  the  case,  in  one  connec 
tion  with  the  others.  Our  Evangelist  apparently 
gives  them  at  the  beginning  of  this  last  narrative  of 
travel,  for  the  reason  that  they  have  all  relation  to 
one  most  momentous  subject,  the  following  of  the 
Saviour  in  the  way  of  self-denial,  of  toil,  and  of  con 
flict. 

A  certain  man. — According  to  Matthew,  a 
scribe.  If  we  proceed  upon  the  presupposition  that 
the  Evangelist,  in  the  case  of  very  special  callings 
of  disciples,  had  in  mind  only  the  calling  of  apostles, 
and  that  therefore  the  here-mentioned  person  must 
necessarily  have  be«n  one  of  the  Twelve,  the  conjec 
ture  of  Lange  is  then  in  the  highest  degree  happy, 
that  we  here  in  the  two  following  accounts  have  the 
history  of  the  calling  of  Judas  Iscaiiot,  Thomas,  and 
Matthew.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  first  was  a  scribe :  we  believe,  more 
over,  that  we  must  assume,  on  chronological  grounds, 
that  the  calling  of  Matthew  had  aheady  taken  place. 
The  first  of  these  three  men  is  moreover  not  called 
by  Jesus,  but,  unrequested,  offers  himself  to  Him  as 
companion  of  IHs  journey.  He  utters  the  language 
of  excited  enthusiasm,  follows  the  impression  of  the 
moment,  and  is  the  type  of  a  sanguine  nature. 

Vs.  58.  The  foxes. — The  answer  of  the  Saviour 
does  not  of  itself  entitle  us  to  accuse  the  scribe  who 
offers  himself  as  a  diseiple,  of  an  interested  end  ; 
but  it  only  presupposes  that  his  resolution  had  been 
taken  too  nastily  to  be  well  matured  and  well  con 
sidered.  The  Saviour  therefore  desires  that  he 
should  first  -consider  how  little  rest  and  comfort  he 
had  to  expect  in  this  journey.  He  Himself  had  less 
than  even  the  wildest  beasts  possess,  and  can  there 
fore  call  His  followers  also  only  to  daily  self-denial. 
The  Saviour  here  does  not  primarily  refer  to  the  hum 
bleness  and  poverty  of  His  life,  but  to  His  restless 
and  wandering  life,  although  the  first  of  these 
thoughts  need  not  be  wholly  excluded.  Does,  per 
chance,  the  presentiment  also  express  itself  in  these 
words  that  even  dying  He  should  lay  His  head  to 
rest  in  a  place  which  was  not  even  His  own  prop 
erty  ?  At  all  events,  we  have  to  admire  the  deep 
wisdom  of  the  Saviour  in  this,  that  on  this  occa 
sion  He  calls  himself  the  Son  of  Man,  as  if  He 
would  intimate  that  He  who  requires  so  much  self- 
denial,  also  fully  deserves  it.  As  far  as  we  from 
other  passages  are  acquainted  with  even  the  bet 
ter-minded  scribes,  we  shall  be  very  well  able  to 
assume  that  this  one,  at  such  a  word,  went  from 
thence  with  a  disturbed  mind.  The  interpretation, 
moreover,  that  the  Saviour  with  this  pregnant  an 
swer  only  meant  to  say,  "  But  I  know  not  as  yet  for 
the  coming  night  where  I  shall  sleep "  (Herder),  or 
that  "  iTie"  Divine  Spirit  which  restlessly  worked  in 
Him,  suffered  itself  to  be  hemmed  in  under  no  roof, 
within  no  four  walls ''  (Wcisse),  belongs  fitly  in  a 
collection  of  exegvtical  curiosities.  The  view  of 
Schleicrmachpr,  that  the  scribe  wished  to  follow  the 
Saviour  to  Jerusalem  on  whichever  of  the  many 
roads  to  Jerusalem  He  might  travel,  we  cannot  ap- 
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prove,  since  it  rests  upon  nn  improbability,  in  pre- 
Kiipjiosing  that  not  Matthew  but  Luke  has  Driven 
this  occurrence  in  the  right  historical  connection. 
To  better  purpose  may  we,  in  order  to  mulerstiind 
tl.is  man's  meaning,  compare  the  language  which 
Ittai  used  towards  David,  "2  Sam.  xv.  21. 

Vs.  .Mi.  And  He  said  unto  another,  Follow 
Me. — According  to  Matthew's  intimation  also:  irpw- 
TOV,  Jesus  first  called  this  man  to  follow  Him,  and 
encouraged  him,  therefore,  while  He  rather  deterred 
the  former.  The  melancholy  temperament  is  treated 
by  the  Lord  very  differently  from  the  sanguine. 
According  to  Matthew,  he  is  one  of  the  naOtirai,  be 
longing  to  the  wider  circle  which  is  alluded  to  also 
in  John  vi.  66.  If  the  scribe  was  too  inconsiderate, 
this  man  is  too  melancholy,  and  even  in  the  most  im 
mediate  neighborhood  of  the  Prince  of  life,  he  sees 
himself  pursued  by  gloomy  images  of  death.  The 
Lord  knows  that  this  man  must  choose  at  once  or 
without  doubt  he  will  never  choose,  and  deals  with 
him,  therefore,  with  all  the  strictness,  but  at  the  same 
time  with  all  the  wisdom,  of  love. 

First  to  go  and  bury  my  father.— The  sense 
is  not  that  the  father  was  already  old,  and  that  he 
wished  to  wait  for  his  death  (so,  amons  others,  HASE, 
Zeben  Jesu,  second  edition),  for  then  he  would  have 
demanded  an  indefinite,  perhaps  a  long  postpone 
ment,  and  would  have  deserved  a  sharper  answer. 
No,  without  doubt  his  father  had  died,  and  he  had 
perhaps  only  quite  lately  received  the  intelligence  of 
his  death.  It  is  not,  however,  probable  that  he 
would  have  mingled  among  the  people  and  ap 
proached  the  Saviour,  immediately  from  the  house 
of  death,  after  he  had  become  Levitically  unclean. 
He  wishes,  on  the  other  hand,  to  go  to  his  dead 
father,  and  cherishes  the  hope  that  the  Saviour,  for 
his  sake,  will  postpone  His  departure  or  else  permit 
him  to  follow  afterwards. 

Vs.  60.  Let  the  dead. — Sec  LANGE,  ad  loc.  in 
Matthew.  With  a  man  of  such  a  character  the  Sa 
viour  considers  it  absolutely  necessary  to  insist  on 
the  exact  fulfilment  of  the  high  principle,  that  for 
His  sake,  one  must  unconditionally  leave  all.  If  even 
the  Xazarites  were  not  permitted  to  defile  themselves 
by  touching  the  mortal  remains  of  their  kindred 
(Num.  vi.  6,  7),  without  this  prohibition  having  been 
viewed  as  too  strict,  the  Saviour  also  does  not  re 
quire  too  much  when  He  here  demanded  the  leaving 
of  the  dead  father;  the  more  so  since  He  made 
good  a  thousandfold  that  which  was  given  up  for  His 
sake,  by  the  joyful  calling  to  preach  the  Gospel  of 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Duty  to  a  handful  of  dust 
must  now  give  way  before  duty  towards  mankind. 
It  is  of  course  understood,  that  the  Saviour  here  by 
the  first  mentioned  vtxpoi  means  the  spiritually  dead, 
and  it  at  once  appears  how  much,  by  the  double  sense 
in  which  the  word  vtxpoi  is  here  used,  the  expression 
gains  in  beauty  and  power.  Here  also,  in  the  use 
of  language  by  the  Synoptic  and  the  Johannean 
Christ,  there  is  discernible  an  admirable  agreement. 
Com  p.  John  v.  24,  25. 

Vs.  61.  Lord,  I  will  follow  Thee. — Luke  docs 
not  state  definitely  whether  the  initiative  proceeded 
from  the  Saviour  or  the  disciple.  It  may  be  that  .Jesus 
bud  tirst  called  him,  yet  it  is  also  possible  that  he 
here  otters  himself.  This  history  has  a  remarkable 
concurrence  with  the  prophetical  calling  of  Elisha, 
1  Kings  xix.  !'.»,  21,  and  the  form  of  the  Saviour's 
answer  also  appears  borrowed  from  what  took  place 
with  Elisha,  who  was  called  when  ploughing.  Here 
the  Saviour  insisted  upon  undivided  devotion,  as  He 


in  the  first  case  insisted  upon  ripe  consideration,  ic 
the  second  upon  courageous  decision.  The  inquire! 
is  either  not  to  follow,  or  to  follow  wholly  and  per 
fectly. 

Vs.  62.  No  man.— Hefore  all  things  the  Saviour 
will  give  the  man  to  feel  that  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  a  severe  labor  must  be  accomplished, — a  labor 
which  will  be  doubly  severe  and  certainly  unfruit 
ful,  if  the  whole  man  does  not  take  part  in  it.  He 
portrays  to  us  from  life  the  plongher  whose  hand  U 
on  the  plough,  whose  eye  is  turned  back,  and  whose 
work  must  thereby  become  toilsome,  ill  regulated 
and  insignificant.  [The  light,  easily  overturned  plough 
of  the  East  lends  force  to  the  image. — C.  C.  S.] 
What  should  He  have  to  do  with  such  laborers  in 
His  kingdom  ?  To  be  compared  with  this,  although 
not  to  be  identified  with  it,  is  the  example  of  Lot's 
wife,  Luke  xvii.  32,  and  the  apostolic  saying,  2 
Peter  ii.  22. 

Remarks  on  the,  wfiolc  Section. — It  has  often  been 
remarked  that  Luke,  without  observing  a  strict  chro 
nological  sequence,  brings  together  here  four  different 
characters:  vss.  51-56  the  Choleric,  vss.  57,  58  the 
Sanguine,  vss.  59,  60  the  Melancholic,  vss.  61,  62  the 
Phlegmatic.  Without  precisely  asserting  that  the 
Evangelist  had  the  definite  purpose  to  portray  the 
Saviour's  manner  of  dealing  with  men  of  the  most 
different  temperaments,  we  yet  cannot  deny  that  he 
is  much  more  concerned  for  the  union  of  similar  facts 
than  for  strict  chronological  arrangement.  It  is  not 
probable  that  in  the  last  period  of  the  public  life  of 
the  Saviour,  when  enmity  against  Him  had  already 
so  considerably  increased,  a  scribe  would  have  fol 
lowed  Him  even  then ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  much 
more  credible  that  this,  as  Matthew  relates,  took 
place  at  an  earlier  period  of  time.  That  this  last 
case  occurred  twice  (Sticr),  appears  to  us  on  internal 
grounds  hardly  admissible. 


DOCTRINAL  AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  It  has  more  than  once  been  inquired  what 
temperament  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  the  decision  has  been  made  in  favor  of  some 
one  of  the  four,  e.  g.  the  choleric  (Winkler).     But 
the  comparison  of  our  Saviour's  temper  of  soul  and 
manner  of  dealing  with  that  of  the  four  different 
men  coming  here  into  view,  gives  us  plainly  to  per 
ceive  that  every  strongly  pronounced  temperament 
necessarily  represents  something  one-sided,  while  it  is 
precisely  in  the  perfect  harmony  of  His  predisposi 
tions,    powers,    and   movements   of    soul,    that    the 
characteristics  of  the  entirely  unique  personality  of 
Jesus  must  be  sought. 

2.  The  insult  which  the  Saviour  received  from  the 
Samaritans  must  have  been  the  greater,  the  more 
widely  the  fame  of  His  Messianic  dignity  had  pene- 
trated  even  among  them.     To  a  Messiah  who  was 
going   up   to   Jerusalem    instead   of    restoring    the 
temple-service  on  Gerizim,  they  could  not  possibly 
extend  hospitality.    But  at  the  same  time,  this  hatred 
is  also  a  striking  symbol  of  the  reception  which  is 
now  as  ever  prepared  for  the  Christian  in  the  midst 
of  an  unbelieving  world,  as  soon  as  this  becomes 
aware,  or  conjectures,  that  his  countenance  also  is  di 
rected  towards  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 

8.  The  heavenly  mildness  of  the  Saviour  over 
against  religious  hatred  on  the  one  hand  and  the  de 
sire  of  vengeance  on  the  other,  only  becomes  rightly 
apparent,  if  we  not  only  compare  Him  with  Elijah,  bul 
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above  all  consider  who  He  was,  and  what  reception 
He  was  entitled  to  demand.  His  vengeance  on  Sa 
maria  for  the  refusal  of  recognition  here,  we  read  in 
Acts  viii.  14-17. 

4.  It  is  quite  as  incorrect  to  overlook  the  special 
necessity  of  the  requirements,  vss.  60-62,  for  those 
times,  as  to  suppose  that  they  were  exclusively  suit 
able  for  those  times.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  here 
expressed  in  a  peculiar  form  the  high  principle  which 
binds  all  His  disciples  immutably,  without  respect  to 
tune  or  place,  and  with  which  we  have  already  be 
come  acquainted,  ch.  ix.  23-25. 

6.  The  very  strictness  of  the  requirements  which 
the  Saviour  imposes  on  His  followers,  is  an  incontro 
vertible  proof  of  the  exalted  self-consciousness  which 
He  continually  bore  within  Himself.  Who  has  ever 
demanded  more,  but  who  also  has  promised  more 
and  rendered  a  greater  reward  than  He  ?  And  in 
that  which  He  here  demands  of  others,  He  Himself 
has  gone  before  in  accomplishing  the  will  of  His 
Father  at  every  time  without  rebuke. 


HOMILETICAL  AXD  PRACTICAL. 

Vss.  51-5C.  The  steady  step  with  which  the 
Saviour  goes  towards  His  Passion  and  His  Glory. — 
The  distinction  between  this  village  of  the  Samari 
tans  and  Sychar,  John  iv.  40. — The  power  of  deep- 
rooted  religious  hatred. — The  strife  between  exag 
gerated  religiosity  and  genuine  humanity.  —  The 
hatred  in  Samaria  the  presage  of  the  conflict  in 
Jerusalem. — The  fiery  zeal  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee : 
1 .  Flaming  out,  2.  rebuked,  3.  purified. — The  Saviour 
over  against:  1.  Bigoted  enemies,  2.  unintelligent 
friends. — Jesus  the  meek  Servant  of  the  Father. — 
True  and  false  religious  zeal.  Comp.  Romans  x.  2. — 
Religious  hatred,  false  zeal,  and  meekness. — The  dis 
tinction  between  the  spirit  of  the  Old  and  that  of 
the  New  Covenant. 

Vss.  57-62.  The  following  of  Jesus ;  a  threefold 
precept:  1.  No  very  hasty  step;  the  Master  requires 
earnest  consideration ;  2.  no  melancholy  resolution ; 
the  Master  requires  a  courageous  walk ;  3.  no  unre 
solved  wavering ;  the  Master  requires  entire  devotion. 
— Well-meaning  but  ill-considered  steps,  Jesus  dis 
suades  from. — The  restless  life  of  the  Lord. — Whoever 
will  follow  the  Son  of  Man,  must  count  on  self-denial. 
— What  is  heaviest,  must  weigh  heaviest. — The  dead 
father  and  the  living  Gospel. — To  the  spiritually  dead 
commit  the  care  of  the  lifeless  dust. — Forgetting 
what  is  behind,  reaching  on  to  what  is  before. — The 
love  of  the  Saviour  in  an  apparently  arbitrary  re 


fusal—The  undecided  man  between  the  Saviour  an<? 
them  of  his  house. — The  useless  plougher  on  the  field 
of  the  kingdom  of  God:  1.  His  type;  2.  his  work; 
3.  his  sentence. — Three  stones  of  stumbling  on  the 
way  of  following  Jesus :  1.  Overhastiness,  2.  heavy- 
heartedness,  3.  indecision. 

TJie  whole  Section.  The  Divine  harmony  in  the 
Son  of  Man,  and  the  different  temperaments  of  the 
children  of  men. —  The  wisdom  of  the  Saviour  in 
converse  with  and  in  guiding  men  of  the  most  dif 
ferent  kinds.— How :  1.  Different  temperaments  are 
related  to  the  Saviour ;  2.  how  the  Saviour  is  related 
to  different  temperaments. — Severity  and  love,  holi 
ness  and  grace,  in  the  Son  of  Man  united  in  noblest 
wise. — Comp.  especially  the  admirable  sermons  of 
Fr.  Arndt  on  Luke  ix.  52-62. 

STAIIKE  : — The  consideration  of  death  must  not 
depress  us,  since  we  know  that  we  are  travelling 
towards  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. —  J.  HALL  :  —  Oh, 
deep  humiliation,  that  He  whose  is  the  heaven  and 
all  the  habitations  therein,  entreats  for  a  lodging,  and 
does  not  even  find  it. — QUKS.VEL  : — When  one  has  once 
begun  in  good  earnest  the  journey  to  heaven,  he  has 
little  credit  thereafter  in  the  world. — Not  to  be  ho*- 
pitable,  especially  towards  those  who  follow  Christ, 
is  unrighteous.  Hebr.  xiii.  2. — ZEISIUS  : — How  thirsty 
for  vengeance  after  all  is  flesh  and  blood  ! — Against 
sin  we  must  be  zealous,  but  not  against  the  persons 
of  the  sinners. — Although  one  may  indeed  follow  the 
saints,  yet  herein  considerateness  is  to  be  used. — CAN- 
STEIN  : — To  the  church  of  Christ  there  has  no  might 
and  power  for  the  destruction  of  men  been  given. — 
Nova  Bibl.  Tub. : — Vv'hocver  with  Christ  seeks  only 
easy  days,  let  him  stay  away  from  Him. — BRENTIUS  : 
— A  Divine  call  must  be  accepted  without  conferring 
with  flesh  and  blood,  let  it  cost  what  it  may.  Gal. 
i.  16. — Parents  one  must  honor,  but  for  the  sake 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  let  them  also  go.  Matt. 
xix.  29. — The  ministry  demands  the  whole  man. — 
ZEISIUS  : — It  is  easy  and  hard  to  be  a  Christian. 

HEUBXER  : — How  many  profitless  and  superfluous 
drones  there  are  in  the  ministry.  Such  workers  are 
corpses  that  will  all  yet  be  buried. — Jesus  commonly 
comes  even  to  us  not  unannounced. — AUGUSTINE: — 
Opts  eat  mitescere  pietatc. — PALMER  : — Earthly  desire, 
earthly  love,  earthly  sorrow— these  are  the  three 
powers  that  scare  men  away  from  Christ. — BECK  (on 
vss.  51-56) : — Know  ye  not  what  Spirit  ye  are  chil 
dren  of?  1.  What  Spirit  we  are  children  of;  2.  what 
Spirit  we  ought  to  be  children  of. — GEROK  : — The  four 
temperaments  under  training  of  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Searcher  of  hearts. — SCHAUFLER  (on  vss.  61,  62): — 
Anything  but  a  conditional  following  of  Jesus  I 


B.   The  Seventy  Disciples.     CH.  X.  1-24. 
(Partial  parallel  to  Matt.  xi.  20-30.) 

1  After  these  things  the  Lord  appointed  other  seventy  [seventy  others1]  also,  and 
sent  them  two  and  two  before  his  face  into  every  city  and  place,  whither  he  himself 

2  would  [was  about  to]   come.     Therefore  said  he  [And  said,  V.  O.2]  unto  them,  The 
harvest  truly  is  great,  but  the  labourers  are  few :  pray  ye  therefore  the  Lord  of  the 

3  harvest,  that  he  would  send  forth  labourers  into  hi.s  harvest.     Go  your  ways :  behold, 

4  I  send  you  forth  as  lambs  among  wolves.     Carry  neither  purse,  nor  scrip  [wallet],  nor 

5  shoes ,  and  salute  no  man  by  the  way.     And  into  whatsoever  house  ye  enter,  first  say 
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6  Peace  be  to  this  house.     And  if  the  [a]  son  of  peace  be  there,  your  peace  shall  rest 

7  upon  it:  if  not,  it  shall  turn  [return]  to  you  again.     And  in  the  same  house  remain, 
eating  and  drinking  such  things  as  they  give :  for  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

8  Go  not  from  house  to  house.     And  into  whatsoever  city  ye  enter,  and  they  receive 

9  you,  eat  such  things  as  are  set  before  you :  And  heal  the  sick  that  are  therein,  and  say 

10  unto  them,  The  kingdom  of  God  is  come  nigh  unto  you.     But  into  whatsoever  city  ye 
enter,  and  they  receive  you  not,  go  your  ways  out  into  the  streets  of  the  same,  and  say, 

1 1  Even  the  very  dust  of  your  city,  which  cleaveth  [from  your  city,  transferred  from  last 
clause]  on  us  [to  us  upon  our  feet3],  we  do  wipe  off  against  you:  notwithstanding,  be 
ye  sure  of  this,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  nigh  unto  you  [om.,  unto  you,  V.  O.4]. 

12  But  [om.,  But,  V.  O.5]   I  say  unto  you,  that  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  in  that  day  for 

13  Sodom,  than  for  that  city.     Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin  !  woe  unto  thee,  Bethsaida !  for 
if  the  mighty  works  [at  6ri/a/xet5,  Krafte,  V.  0.]   had  been   done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon, 
which  have  been  done  in  you,  they  had   [would   have]   a  great  while  ago  repented, 

14  sitting  in  sackcloth  and  ashes.     But  it  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Tyre  and  Sidon  at 

15  the  judgment,  than  for  you.     And  thou,  Capernaum,  which  art  [who  hast  been6]  exalt- 

16  ed  to  heaven,  shalt  be  thrust  down  to  hell.     He  that  heareth  you  heareth  me;  and  ho 
that  despiseth  you  despiseth  me;  and  he  that  despiseth  me  despiseth  [despiseth — in  all 

17  four  places — u$eruJv,  lit.,  sets  at  nought]  him  that  sent  me.     And  the  seventy  returned 
again  with  joy,  saying,  Lord,  even  the  devils  [demons]  are  subject  [subjected]  unto  us 

18  through  [lit.,  in]  thy  name.     And  he  said  unto  them,  I  beheld7  Satan  as  lightning  fall 

19  [fallen,  Treo-ovruJ  from  heaven.     Behold,  I  give  [I  have  given,  Se'8w/ca8]  unto  you  power 
[efoverctti/]  to  tread  on  serpents  and  scorpions,  and  over  all  the  power  [8wu/ziv]  of  the 


enemy;  and  nothing  shall  by  any  means  hurt  you.  Notwithstanding,  in  this  rejoice 
not,  that  the  spirits  are  subject  [subjected]  unto  you;  but  rather  [om.,  rather9]  rejoice, 
because  your  names  are  written  in  heaven  [the  heavens].  In  that  hour  Jesus  rejoiced 
in  spirit,  and  said,  I  thank  thee,  0  Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes  :  even  so, 

22  Father  ;  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.     [And  turning  himself  to  his  disciples,  he 
said,  V.  O.10]  All  things  are  delivered  to  me  of  [by]  my  Father  :  and  no  man  [one] 
knoweth  who  the  Son  is,  but  the  Father  ;  and  who  the  Father  is,  but  the  Son,  and  he 

23  to  whom  the  Son  will  reveal  him.     And  he  turned  him  unto  his  disciples,  and  said  [turn 
ing  himself  .  .  .,  he  said]  privately,  Blessed  are  the  eyes  which  see  the  things  that  ye 

24  see  :  For  I  tell  you,  that  many  prophets  and  kings  have  desired  to  see  those  things 
which  ye  see,  and  have  not  seen  them;  and  to  hear  those  things  which  ye  hear,  and 
have  not  heard  them. 

1  Vs.  1.—  The  Svo  added  hero  and  in  vs.  17,  which  the  Vulp-ate  has  received  and  Lachmann  bracketed,  is  too  slenderly 
attested  to  be  received  into  the  text,  and  is,  therefore,  correctly  rejected  by  most  critics.    [Om.,  Cod.  Sin.,  A.,  C.,  L.,  E.  — 
C.  C.  S.] 

2  Vs.  2.—  According  tojthe  better  reading  5e  instead  of  ovv.     See  TiscHENDOBf  ad  Incum.    [Tischendorf,  Lachmann, 
Trcgellc.s  read  Se,  Alford  ovy,  regarding  &i  as  substituted,  because  the  more  common  copukuive.    .For  ovv  are  A.,  E.,  11 
other  uncials  ;  Cod.  Sin.,  B.,  C.,  I).,  L.  have  Se.-C.  C.  S.J 

3  Vs.  11.—  With  Grifsbaeh  and  Tischendorf  we  believe  that  we  may  receive  the  words  ei?  rovi  ir6Sa<;  tpfiywithoai 
scruple  into  the  text.    They  have  been  omitted  irorn  many  manuscripts  only  because  they  appeared  to  be  superfluous  [inn. 
A.,  B.,  C.,  IX,  R.,  H.,  Cod.  Sin.-C.  C.  S.J 

«  Vs.  11.—  The  reading  of  the  Rccepta  i<f>'  v^S*  is  only  a  repetition  from  vs.  9,  bv  which  the  force  of  the  word  of  leave- 
takinpr,  which  is  here  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  Seventy,  is  without  reason  weakened.  [Oin.,  ty'  i>/i«,  B.,  D.,  L.,  Cod.  Sin. 
—  C.  C.  S.) 

[»  Vs.  12.—  Cod.  Sin.  retains  Si  with  IX,  M.,  V.—  C.  C.  S.] 

•  Vs.  15.—  The  rtvidiuir  of  Tischendorf:  nij  <«>«  rov  ovpavov  u^u)9^o-n,  finds,  it  is  true,  in  B.,  I).,  L.,  [Cod.  Sin.,  3..]  and 
IB  the  Ethiopia  anJ  Coptir;  versions,  and  in  the  Itala,  important  support,  and,  superficially  considered,  i:  may  appear  as  if 
the  pathos  of  tho  address  is  heightened  by  the  interrogative  form.  On  the  other  hand,  hc'iwcvcr,  such  a  reflection  appears 
less  congruous,  indeed  has  even  more  or  less  a  sarcastic  and  ironical  character,  which  accords  as  little  with  tho  solemnity 
i)l  '  tiie  OOOOdon  as  with  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  Saviour.  [As  Bice's  and  Meyer  remark,  this  reading,  so  weakening-  to  the 
sense  and  real  solemnity  of  the  denunciation,  has  arisen  from  an  inadvertent  doublinz  of  the  last  letter  of  KaQapvaovn, 
thus  changing  the  following  >j  into  juij,  and  brvorri&g  afterwardl  the  necessity  of  chanpintr  v^u>0<ritra  int 


make  sen<e.    This  change  was  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  original  reading  in  the  parallel  passage,  Matt.  si.  24, 
probably  17  .  .  .  v^ioffrjt,  which  passage  Loth  lifted  upon  this  and  was  acted  upon  by  it.—  C.  C.  S.] 
' 


['  Vs.  18.—  'Efleiupovy.     Imp.,  I[ulrr.n<ti/}  beheld  [when  you  went  forth].     Meyer.] 

[«  Vs.  19.—  AeJoxa  is  th:>  ivadiii','  approved  by  the  author,  following  Tischendorf,  and  aarooir.pr  with  Meyer  and  Alford. 
I  see  that  Cod.  Sin.  also  pives  the  Perfect.—  ('.  C.  S.] 

3  V  ;.  JO.—  The  word  uiAAoi',  which  Elzevir  here  receives  into  tie  text  in  addition  to  the  other  advcrsatives  [with  S., 
X.J,  and  which  from  his  Greek  text  has  pas-e.l  over  into  seTe»l  translations,  is  critically  worthless  and  logically  a  hin 
drance,  since  it  weakens  the  force  of  the  exquisite  antithesis. 

'»  Vs.  U.—  Then  is  no  irround  whatever  for  omitting  this  bpjrfrniinn:  of  vs.  22,  as  has  been  done,  lateral.,  by  Luther  and 
also  by  Oriesbach.  '.  lie  wotOt  have  but  few  authorities  a-iiinst  ti.cm  (!>.,  L.,  cur-ives  version*),  and  appear  to  have  been 
neglected  on  account  of  the  similar  commencement  of  vs.  23.  That,  I'owcver.  they  have  not  been  transferred  from  this 
tatter  verse,  appears  from  the  fact  that  here  KOLT  iSi'ai/  is  want  in?.  [The  uncials  omitting  the  words  are,  however,  more 
numerous  ;IIld  weighty  than  ho  state-',  bein-  in  addition  to  D.  and  L.,  M.,  H.,  and  especially  the  two  important  Codd., 
Cod.  Sin.  and,  according  to  Alford  and  Tischcadorf,  B.,  although  the  latter  hesitates,  as  in  Woide's  and  Mai's  editions;  at 
Iwst,  they  arc  omitted.—  C.  C.  S.] 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  LUKE. 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CEITICAL. 

General  Remarks. — From  different  quarters  the 
credibility  of  the  account  of  Luke  respecting  the 
Seventy  has  been  disputed  (Strauss,  De  Wette, 
Theile,  Weisse,  Von  Ammon,  Baur,  Kostlin,  Sehweg- 
ler,  a.  o.).  Inner  improbability  appeared  to  cast 
doubt  on  this  account,  while  the  silence  of  the  other 
Synoptics  was  also  suspicious.  Commonly,  however, 
the  attacks  have  been  directed  against  a  manner  of 
viewing  the  i'act,  which  is  demanded  neither  by  the 
'jetter  nor  the  spirit  of  the  evangelical  narrative.  The 
Seventy,  namely,  have  been  too  much  regarded  as  a 
fixed  number,  as  a  continually  active  circle  of  the 
Saviour's  servants  besides  the  Twelve,  and  exclusive  of 
them,  and  were  supposed  to  have  preached  the  king 
dom  of  God  afterwards  also.  In  this  case,  it  cer 
tainly  would  have  been  extremely  surprising  that 
there  is  no  other  trace  to  be  found  of  this  circle  of 
disciples,  nay,  that  even  Eusebius  was  no  longer 
able  (H.  E.  i.  12)  to  give  the  catalogue  of  the  names 
of  these  disciples.  But  on  attentive  consideration  it 
soon  appears  that  the  Seventy  received  no  other 
commission  than  at  this  particular  time  to  prepare  for 
the  coming  of  the  Saviour  in  some  towns  and  villages, 
and  that  they,  after  the  accomplishment  of  their 
charge,  were  absorbed  in  the  wider  circle  of  His 
followers.  Thus  are  they  a  remarkable  luminary  in 
the  public  life  of  the  Saviour,  whose  brilliancy,  how 
ever,  endured  only  a  brief  time,  and  Luke  therefore 
cannot  be  justly  charged  with  having  here,  for  the 
first  time,  not  "  precisely  investigated  "  everything. 
That  Jesus,  besides  the  Twelve,  had  yet  a  wider 
circle  of  disciples,  appears  also  from  John  vi.  66  ; 
Acts  i.  15-26  ;  1  Cor.  x\ .  6.  But  if  we  had  here  to 
understand  an  intentional  invention,  then,  without 
doubt,  many  more  particulars  respecting  the  great 
deeds  of  these  men  would  have  appeared  both  here 
and  in  the  Acts.  The  number  Seventy  also  occasions 
not  the  least  actual  difficulty.  Perhaps  it  is  an  in 
definite  round  number  (comp.  Matt,  xviii.  22),  or 
the  Saviour  may  have  had  His  reasons  for  sending 
out  neither  more  nor  less  than  thirty-five  pairs  of 
such  ambassadors  in  different  directions.  But  even 
if  we  assume  that  we  have  here  a  symbolical  num 
ber  before  us,  which  referred  to  the  elders  of  Israel 
(Exodus  xxiv.  9),  or  to  the  members  of  the  Sanhe 
drim  with  the  exclusion  of  their  president,  or  finally 
to  the  seventy  heathen  nations,  according  to  the  an 
cient  Israelitisli  reckoning,  the  symbolism  is  not, 
therefore,  by  any  means  unhistoric  (Schwcgler). 
The  number  of  the  apostles  also  was  a  symbolical 
one,  and  if  we  assume  that  this  number  Seventy  is 
to  indicate  the  universal  direction  of  the  gospel,  it 
then  becomes  doubly  intelligible  that  Luke,  the 
Paulinist,  brings  forward  this  circumstance  so  dis 
tinctly.  Matthew  and  Mark  might  the  more  readily 
pass  over  these,  as  they  had  already  communicated 
more  in  detail  the  discourse  of  the  Saviour  in  the  send 
ing  out  of  the  Twelve,  which  in  many  points  coincided 
with  this  one. 

Vs.  1.  Seventy  others. — If  this  circle  existed 
only  a  few  days  or  weeks,  it  is  the  less  surprising 
that  it  soon  became  uncertain  who  had  belonged  to 
it.  Fancy  had  then  free  play,  and  very  soon  men 
used  this  company  as  a  charitable  foundation  in  order 
to  provide  for  men  who  did  not  belong  to  the 
Twelve,  but  who  were  of  some  account  [in  the 
church],  such  as  Mark,  Luke,  Matthias.  (Strauss). 
A  peculiar  list  of  candidates  is  found  in  SEPP,  iii.  26, 


who  here,  at  the  same  time,  finds  prefigured  tli€ 
number  of  the  cardinals  of  the  papal  see. 

And  sent  them. — The  chief  purpose  of  this 
sending  was  not  to  fashion  and  train  these  messen 
gers  for  a  later  independent  activity  (Hase,  and 
after  him  Krabbe,  who  appeals,  N.  .#.,  for  proof  of 
it  to  vs.  20),  but  it  was  a  new  attempt,  in  order  to 
influence  to  decision  at  least  a  part  of  the  people, 
and  by  word  and  deed  to  prepare  the  coming  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  midst  of  them.  "  This  whole 
journey  of  Jesus  was  intended,  before  the  departure 
of  the  Lord  from  His  previous  theatre  tf  activity,  to 
present  to  the  people  the  last  decision,  to  be  every 
where  the  Messianic  entrance,  which,  in  connection 
with  the  final  entry  into  Jerusalem,  was  to  culminate 
in  the  latter."  Meyer. 

Into  every  city  and  place  whither  He 
Himself  was  about  to  come. — According  to 
LANGE,  Leben  Jcsu,  ii.  p.  1057,  we  are  to  understand 
exclusively  towns  in  Samaria,  and  to  consider  this 
whole  mission  as  a  noble  vengeance  for  His  rejection, 
Luke  ix.  51-56.  It  is,  however,  a  question  whether 
the  Saviour  really  had  the  intention  of  visiting  so 
many  as  thirty-five  towns  and  villages  of  the  Samari 
tans.  If  we  keep  in  mind  the  direction  of  His  own 
journey,  we  should  undoubtedly  rather  have  to  as 
sume  that  the  Seventy  preceded  Him  to  Judasa.  In 
this  whole  investigation,  however,  we  must  not  over 
look  the  fact  that  it  is  as  yet  very  much  in  question 
whether  Luke  communicates  this  whole  sending 
forth  of  the  Seventy  in  its  exact  historical  connec 
tion.  The  expression  ^era  raCra,  vs.  1,  is  at  least 
very  indefinite,  and  since  he  in  vs.  17  relates  also 
the  return  of  these  messengers  immediately  after 
their  departure,  it  brings  us  almost  to  the  conjec 
ture  that  he  here  as  frequently  follows  rather  the  or 
der  of  subject  than  that  of  time.  If  we  are  obliged  to 
assume  that  our  Saviour  afterwards  actually  visited 
all  the  places  whither  these  messengers  had  gone 
before  Him,  this  probably  would  have  happened 
shortly  after  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  John  vii.  But  in 
no  case  are  we  obliged  to  conceive  the  matter  as  VON 
AMMOX,  ad  loc.,  does,  who,  from  very  peculiar  sources, 
seems  to  know  that  the  Saviour  on  this  journey  sent 
forth  a  great  number  of  His  disciples,  and  selected 
them  to  give  special  probationary  instructions  in  the 
nearest  synagogues  ! !  Better  Riggenbach  :  "  The 
seventy  disciples  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  net  of  love 
which  the  Lord  threw  out  in  Israel." 

Vs.  2.  And  said. — As  the  Seventy  are  distinct 
from  the  Twelve,  so  is  the  instruction  which  is  com 
municated  to  both  distinct.  The  difference  between 
the  two  inauguration  addresses  is  great  enough  to 
refute  the  conjecture  that  transferences  and  transpo 
sitions  of  single  expressions  have  taken  place  fi  om  one 
discourse  into  the  other.  It  is  noticeable  how  these 
admonitions  of  the  Saviour  to  the  Seventy  agree 
with  the  precepts  which  He,  according  to  Luke,  ch. 
ix.  1-6,  gave  to  the  Twelve  in  sending  them  forth. 
If  the  Evangelist  is  not  to  be  charged  with  very  givat 
inconsistency,  we  shall  be  forced  to  assume  that  the 
words  of  Jesus  on  the  second  occasion  were  at.  least 
partially  the  same.  But  the  distinction  comes  much 
more  strongly  into  view  in  comparing  this  with  Matt. 
x.  The  gift  bestowed  on  the  Twelve  of  working 
miracles  is  far  more  extended  than  that  which  is  hero 
bestowed  in  vs.  9  on  the  Seventy.  Of  the  persecu« 
tions  which  He  foretells  the  Twelve,  and  of  the  extra 
ordinary  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  He  promised 
them,  Matt.  x.  17-24,  and  of  which  there  was  to  be 
further  speech  only  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  tha 
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Seventy  in  entering  upon  their  only  momentary  and 
Boon  accomplished  work,  have  communicated  to  them 
not  a  word.  The  earlier  command  not  to  go  into  a 
town  of  the  Samaritans  is  tin's  time  omitted,  as  the 
journey  perhaps  went  through  a  part  of  Samaria. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  remarkable  injunction  given 
to  the  Seventy  alone,  to  salute  no  man  on  the  way, 
appears  doubly  congruous,  as  the  Saviour  sees  His 
public  lite  hurrying  to  an  end.  Such  differences  are 
as  far  from  being  unimportant  as  accidental,  but 
have  sprung  rather  from  the  different  nature  of  the 
persons  and  facts.  The  Twelve  had  to  return  upon 
the  traces  of  Jesus,  in  order  to  gather  in  the  harvest 
of  that  which  He  had  sown.  The  Seventy  must  go 
before  His  face,  in  order  to  prepare  a  way  for  Him. 

The  harvest  truly  is  great. — According  to 
Matt.  ix.  37,  38,  the  Saviour  uttered  this  word  before 
the  sending  of  the  Twelve,  and  it  is  very  possible 
that  He  now  repeated  it.  But  if  we  assume  that  it 
was  only  spoken  once,  then  undoubtedly  its  position 
in  Matthew  is  the  most  exact. 

Vs.  3.  As  Lambs. — According  to  Matthew  x. 
16,  the  Twelve  are  sent  out  o>j  irp60a.Ta.  It  is  un 
doubtedly  possible  that  this  distinction  is  to  be  ex 
plained  merely  from  a  different  form  of  the  tradition 
(Meyer) ;  on  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  quite  as 
conceivable  that  the  Saviour,  for  this  case,  intention 
ally  modified  the  figurative  language.  But  if  He  did, 
it  was  certainly  not  to  attribute  to  the  Seventy  a 
lower  place  than  to  the  Twelve  (Euth.  and  Zigab.), 
but  "  in  order  this  time  to  lay  emphasis  on  sim 
plicity  together  with  defencelessncss  (Matthew  has 
'  doves ')."  Stier. 

Vs.  4.  Salute  no  man. — It  is  well  known  that 
salutations  in  the  Orient  were  much  more  essential 
than  with  us,  and  that,  e.  ff.,  inferiors  remained 
standing  until  their  superiors  had  passed  by.  Comp. 
2  Kings  iv.  29.  Respecting  the  different  formulas 
of  salutation  among  the  Jews,  see  LIGIITFOOT,  ad  loc. 

Vs.  5.  And  into  whatsoever  house. — The 
preliminary  investigation  enjoined  in  Matthew,  ch.  x. 
11,  is  here  omitted.  From  everything  it  appears 
that  the  Saviour's  affairs  demanded  haste.  His 
whole  instruction  may  be  comprehended  in  the  say 
ing,  John  xiii.  276. 

Vs.  6.  A  son  of  peace. — Not  pace  dignus 
(Bcngel),  but  one  for  whom  peace  is  prepared,  be 
cause  the  needful  receptivity  for  the  word  of  peace 
is  found  in  his  heart.  Upon  this  one  is  the  saluta 
tion  of  peace  to  rest,  for  peace  shall  fill  his  heart, 
Phil.  iv.  7.  In  the  opposite  case  it  was  only  an 
empty  sound'  in  his  ear,  and  returned  without  delay 
to  him  from  whom  it  had  proceeded. 

Vs.  7.  And  in  the  same  house.— In  the  one, 
that  is,  where  they  are  received  by  children  of  peace. 
They  must  thus  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  seeking 
from  the  inhabitants  theirs  instead  of  them,  and  are 
not  permitted,  therefore,  even  in  a  meagre  entertain 
ment  to  find  any  cause  of  speedy  departure.  Comp. 
Mail.  x.  11  ;  Luke  ix.  4. 

Vs.  '.».  Heal  the  sick. — The  brevity  of  this  com 
mission  in  comparison  with  the  detailed  instruction 
to  the  Twelve  (Matt.  x.  8)  is  not  to  be  overlooked. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  Seventy,  on  their 
return,  speak  of  no  other  healing  of  the  sick  than 
the  casting  out  of  the  demons.  The  connection  of 
healing  and  preaching  here  gives  the  former  a  sym 
bolical  character. 

Vs.  11.  Even  the  very  dust.— Sec  the  remarks 
on  ch.  ix.  5,  and  LANGE  on  Matthew  x.  14.  What 
there  was  not  yet  enjoined  on  the  Twelve  is  here  pre 


scribed  to  the  Seventy :  to  follow  even  this  last  ac< 
of  displeasure  with  the  repetition  of  the  word  of  love, 
that  the  kingdom  of  God  was  come  near.  But  now 
no  longer :  u  To  you  "  (spurious),  but  quite  generally. 
"It  is  and  remains  true  that  it  is  come  near,  even 
though  you  contemn  it." 

Vs.  12.  I  say  unto  you  that  it  shall  be  more 
tolerable  in  that  day  for  Sodom.— According  to 
the  common  conception,  the  judgment  of  retribution 
has  already  smitten  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  Accord 
ing  to  the  steady  teaching  of  the  New  Testament,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  judgment,  terrific  though  it  was, 
is  only  a  foretaste  of  that  which  is  to  be  expected  at 
the  end  of  days.  Comp.,  for  instance,  Jude  vs.  7. 
The  terrible  judgment,  moreover,  with  which  tho 
Lord  here  threatens  those  who  reject  His  servants, 
is  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  high  rank  which  He 
ascribes  to  them,  compared  with  the  most  cminenC 
men  of  God,  and  indirectly,  at  the  same  time,  a 
striking  revelation  of  His  own  entirely  unique  sell- 
conseiousness. 

Vs.  13.  Woe  unto  thee,  Chorazin !— Comp. 
Matt.  xi.  20-24.  Here  again  it  is  as  before ;  who 
ever  assumes  that  the  Saviour  uttered  this  Woe  only 
once,  will,  at  the  same  time,  have  to  concede  that  it 
is  communicated  by  Matthew  in  the  most  natural 
connection.  Luke  then  introduces  this  saying  on 
this  occasion  apparently  because  he  had  just  given 
the  exclamation  over  Sodom,  and  also  communicates 
it  with  less  fulness  and  particularity.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  one  can  dispute  our  right  to  assume  here 
too  that  the  judgment,  of  these  Galilean  towns  lay  so 
heavily  on  the  heart  of  Jesus  that  He  more  than 
once  uttered  forth  the  exclamation  of  woe  (Meyer). 
Something  subjectivistic  in  remarks  of  this  kind  is 
indeed  hardly  to  be  wholly  avoided.  Respecting  the 
locality  of  the  here-mentioned  places,  sec  LANGE  on 
Matthew,  xi.  20-24.  It  is  noticeable,  and  at  the 
same  time  wise,  that  the  Saviour,  among  the  towns 
whose  judgment  He  denounces,  does  not  speak  ex 
pressly  of  Nazareth.  This  might  have  had  the  ap 
pearance  of  a  personal  revenge. 

They  •would  have  .  .  .  repented. — "  These 
words  are  remarkable  inasmuch  as  the  Saviour,  even 
as  respects  the  past,  speaks  of  nothing  as  absolute 
ly  necessary.  He  here  plainly  recognizes  the  freedom 
of  self-determination  and  possibility  of  the  contrary 
event."  Olshausen. — Undoubtedly,  there  must  have 
been  so  many  miracles  performed  as  well  at  Cho 
razin  as  at  Bethsaida,  that  this  judgment  was  fully 
deserved.  And  yet  the  Evangelists  relate  nothing 
whatever  of  them.  A  proof  certainly  that  they 
have  been  rather  frugal  than  lavish  in  the  writ 
ing  of  their  accounts  of  miracles.  Comp.  John  xxi. 
24,  25. 

Vs.  16.  He  that  heareth  you — As  the  Seventy, 
although  they  were  not  invested  with  the  apostolic 
office,  nevertheless  saw  themselves  callel  for  a 
time  to  an  apostolic  activity  so  weighty,  we  cannot 
be  surprised  that  the  Saviour  gives  also  to  them  an 

urance  similar  to  that  with  which  He  had  formerly 
sent  forth  the  Twelve,  Matt.  x.  40. 

Vs.  17.  Returned  again  with  joy.— Although 
t  is  of  course  evident  that  the  return  of  the  different 
messengers  could  not  have  taken  place  at  the  same 
time,  Luke,  however,  so  represents  the  matter  as  if 
they  had  simultaneously  rendered  account  to  the 
Lord  of  the  result  of  their  journey,  and  had  received 
His  approbation  and  indeed  His  eulogy.  Not  a  soli 
tary  trace  of  the  permanent  gain  which  they  brought 
to  the  kingdom  of  God  has  been  preserved  to  us; 
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yet  a  single  hint  is  given  of  the  momentary  im 
pression  v/hich  they  elicited. — "  Even  the  de 
mons." — To  their  eye  every  other  fruit  of  their 
labors  recedes  before  this  recollection.  If  we  con 
sider  that  a  command  to  cast  out  demons  had  not 
been  expressly  given  them,  and  that  this  attempt  a 
little  before  had  failed  even  when  made  by  nine 
apostles,  ch.  ix.  37  seq.,  we  can  still  better  under 
stand  this  joy  of  the  Seventy,  and  must  at  the  same 
time  entertain  the  most  favorable  ideas  of  their 
courage  and  of  their  strength  of  faith.  Their  right 
eous  joy  is  in  the  answer  of  the  Saviour  confirmed, 
augmented,  and  sanctified. 

Vs.  18.  I  beheld  Satan.— That  in  this  figurative 
speech  the  whole  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness  in 
and  with  its  personal  head  is  portrayed,  can  as  little 
oe  contested  as  that  here  it  is  a  beholding  with  the 
eye  of  the  spirit  that  is  spoken  of.  The  answer  to 
the  question,  when  or  how  long  previously  the  Sa 
viour  had  seen  this  spectacle,  is  determined  entirely 
by  the  connection  of  the  discourse.  If  this  saying 
stood  entirely  alone  there  would  not  be  the  least 
difficulty  in  understanding  an  earlier  period  in  the 
pub'ie  life  of  our  Lord  (Langc),  or  even  in  going 
back  before  His  Incarnation  (Hofman).  In  a  very 
sound  sense  of  the  word  we  may  call  the  whole 
inner  life  of  Jesus  a  continuous  spiritual  beholding 
of  the  discomfiture  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness ;  one 
which  is  to  be  restricted  to  no  particular  time.  But 
when  the  Saviour  utters  this  word  in  answer  to  the 
Seventy,  He  can  scarcely  mean  to  say  anything  else 
to  them  than  that  they  have  by  no  means  deceiv 
ed  themselves,  since  He,  accompanying  them  in 
spirit,  had  seen  the  sudden  downfall  of  Satan,  whose 
servants  the  demons  were.  It  is  not  an  isolated 
vision  wiiich  is  here  spoken  of,  but  a  spiritual  intui 
tion  of  the  God-man,  before  whom  even  the  secrets 
of  the  world  of  spirits  are  discovered  and  lie  open. 

Vs.  19.  I  have  given  unto  you  power. — 
Thus  does  the  Saviour,  by  a  new  assurance,  aug 
ment  the  joy  which  He  had  just  confirmed.  Ae'Sw/ca, 
according  to  the  corrected  reading  of  Tischendorf. 
The  Preterite  is  not  merely  a  reminiscence  of  the 
previously  given  plenitude  of  power,  but  also  a 
confirmation  and  renewal  of  the  same. — "  To  tread 
on  serpents  and  scorpions." — Undoubtedly  here 
also  similar  miracles  are  indicated  to  those  related 
in  Mark  xvi.  17,  18;  Acts  xxviii.  5;  Ps.  xci.  13, 
yet  only  so  far  as  they  were  revelations  of  the 
higher  spiritual  ability  which  Christ  had  bestowed 
upon  them.  Not  only  to  shake  off  poisonous  ser 
pents  and  adders,  which,  comparable  to  inter 
twining  lightning-streams,  are  types  of  the  fallen 
Evil  One,  but  to  cast  down  all  might  in  the  spirit 
ual  world  which  exalted  itself  in  hatred  against 
Christ — this  was  their  holy  function.  Through  the 
Spirit  of  truth  they  had  to  make  subject  to  them 
selves  the  spirits  of  lies ;  but  in  this  noble  task  there 
lurks  also  a  dark  danger.  The  Lord  knows  how  the 
nets  of  temptation  are  first  stretched  for  the  favored 
among  His  own,  and  therefore  does  He  sanctify  their 
righteous  and  augmented  joy  by  a  word  of  most  car- 
nest  warning. 

Vs.  20.  Notwithstanding,  in  this  rejoice  not 
.  ,  .  are  written  in  heaven. — The  word  ,uaA\oj/ 
appears  here  added  to  the  text  only  to  bring  more 
clearly  into  view  that  the  Saviour  disapproves  their  joy  j 
at  the  subjection  of  the  spirits  not  unconditionally,  ! 
but  only  relatively.     This,  however,  even  without  i 
such  an  addition," is   sufficiently  obvious   from  the  j 
whole  spirit  and  connection  of  this  admonition.     The  [ 


Saviour  wishes  them  not  to  rejoice  too  much  ovel 
anything  which  they  may  accomplish  for  the  king 
dom  of  God.  For  this  joy  might  easily  and  uncon 
sciously  be  joined  with  self-seeking  and  pride,  and 
besides,  would  not  always  dwell  in  their  hearts,  and 
might  perhaps  be  followed  by  conflict  and  disap 
pointment  ;  and  it  must  moreover  at  last  lead  them 
to  keep  their  eye  directed  more  without  than  within 
and  above.  Besides,  what  any  one  does  is  a  very 
deceiving  standard  for  the  judgment  of  his  inner, 
worth.  One  may  cast  out  devils  and  yet  himself  bes 
still  a  child  of  darkness  (Matt.  vii.  22) ;  therefore 
our  Lord  gives  to  their  joy  a  better  direction.  Even 
the  greatest  talents  and  gifts  cannot  be  compared  with 
the  prerogative  of  him  who  obtains  in  heaven  a 
place  of  honor.  — "  That  your  names."  —  The 
Seventy  knew  undoubtedly,  as  we  also  do,  the  beauti 
ful  figure  of  the  Old  Testament  which  depicts  to  us 
the  Eternal  One  with  a  book  before  His  face,  wherein 
He  notes  down  the  names  and  deeds  of  His  faithful 
servants.  Exodus  xxxii.  32,  33;  Malachi  iii.  16. 
Comp.  Rev.  iii.  5.  Our  Lord  now  rejoices  them  with 
the  transporting  assurance  that  their  names  also 
shone  there,  and  directs  their  attention  in  this  way  to 
the  truth  that  their  own  deliverance  from  the  power  of 
the  devil  ought  to  dispose  them  far  more  to  thankful 
joy  than  their  most  glorious  triumph  over  his  dis 
armed  servants.  This  prerogative  should  remain  to 
them  even  though  Satan  should  again  exalt  himself, 
even  though  their  name  should  not  be  renowned 
upon  earth,  even  though  it  should  be  there  forgotten. 
"  Coittrarium  de  prtevaricatorikus,  in  terra  scriben- 
tur,  Jer.  xvii.  13."  Bengel.  Comp.  also  Psalm  Ixix. 
28  ;  Phil.  iv.  S. 

Vs.  21.  In  that  hour.— Comp.  Matt.  xi.  25,  26. 
That  the  here-following  words  of  the  Saviour  are 
given  by  Matthew  in  a  far  more  significant  connection 
is  admirably  proved  by  LANGK,  adloc.  That,  however, 
Luke  states  correctly  the  definite  occasion  on  which 
the  Saviour  gave  utterance  to  this  God-glorifying 
declaration,  appears  not  only  from  the  iv  OUT/)  rrj 
Zpx,  but  also  from  the  whole  connection,  unless'  one 
should  also  wish  to  reckon  this  saying  among  the  bis 
repetita,  which  undoubtedly  has  its  difficulties  if  too 
often  resorted  to. 

Jesus  rejoiced. — If  from  the  preceding  words, 
vs.  20,  it  might  appear  as  though  the  Saviour  did  not 
wholly  share  the  transport  of  His  disciples,  and 
regarded  the  joy  which  they  reaped  in  their  work 
with  less  satisfaction  than  they  themselves,  we  see 
here  the  contrary,  and  by  the  one  word  ijyaAAiaffOTo, 
Luke  otters  to  our  heart  and  our  imagination  the 
most  delightful  conception :  the  hour  of  joy  in  the 
life  of  Jesus. 

That  Thou  hast  hid.— That  by  the  wise  and 
prudent  here  only  fancied  wise  men,  and  by  the 
W/TTiot  not  ignorant  persons  in  themselves,  but  simply 
childlike  souls,  are  understood,  is  evident.  It  is  also 
evident  that  as  well  in  the  time  of  the  Saviour  as  hi 
the  following  ages,  it  has  been  commonly  rejected  by 
the  former  and  received  by  the  latter.  But  what  are 
we  to  understand  by  this,  that  6W  has  hidden 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent  ?  To  s>ay 
that  God  has  permitted  it,  but  in  no  wise  ordained  it, 
is  a  confession  that  testifies  of  perplexity  ;  wo*  it 
then  only  permission  that  God  revealed  it  to  the 
simple  ?  To  maintain  that  God  has  arbitrarily  so 
ordained  it,  would  sound  like  a  blasphemy  of  God ; 
can  God  Himself  blind  me,  and  at  the  same  time 
make  my  blindness  the  ground  of  my  condemnation  ? 
Without  doubt  we  have  here  to  understand  a  diiect, 
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yet  at  the  same  time  a  holy,  wise,  and  loving  disposi 
tion  of  tilings  by  the  Father,  one  which  is  thoroughly 
grounded  iii  the  nature  of  things.  To  the  haughty 
man  it  is  morally  impossible  to  bow  before  Christ, 
and  the  connection  between  his  inner  corruption  and 
his  great  destitution  is  effected  by  God  Himself.  God 
has  connected  the  participation  in  His  kingdom  with 
a  condition  which  lay  within  the  reach  even  of  the 
most  simple :  namely,  lowliness  and  humility  of 
heart ;  wise  and  prudent  men  wantonly  made  them 
selves  uureceptive  of  this  blessing,  and  became  in 
consequence  of  this  obnoxious  to  this  judgment,  that 
God  hid  these  things  from  them.  And  if  our  Lord 
gives  thanks  therefor,  it  is  not  for  this  hiding  in  and 
of  itself,  however  deserved  it  may  be,  but  for  this,  that 
even  if  these  things  were  hidden  to  the  wise,  they  at 
least  did  not  remain  concealed  for  all.  An  example 
of  similar  construction  we  find,  among  others,  Rom. 
vi.  17.  This  Divine  ordinance,  by  which  so  many 
stood  outside  of  His  kingdom,  was  at  the  same  time 
the  source  of  manifold  conflict  in  His  life,  and  yet 
the  Saviour  is  not  only  perfectly  at  one  with  the  will 
of  the  Father,  but  rejoices  thereat,  and  declares :  vac,  & 
irariip,  K-.T.A. — In  the  idea  of  a  ei>Sonia.  of  course 
everything  arbitrary  must  be  avoided,  which  really 
indeed  appears  also  from  what  follows,  e^irpotr^eV  aov. 
The  counsel  of  the  Father  may  be  sovereign,  but 
never  tyrannical. 

Vs.  22.  All  things  are  delivered  to  Me  by 
My  Father. — Again,  one  of  those  passages  where 
the  Christology  of  the  Synoptics  and  that  of  John 
surprisingly  concur.  Comp.  John  xvii.  2.  By  the 
limitation  of  the  iravra  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus, 
Grotius  has  prepared  the  way  for  the  rationalistic  in 
terpretation  of  this  saying,  an  interpretation  which 
may  be  named  arbitrariness  and  superficialness  itself. 
It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  most  original  form  of 
this  saying  is  found  in  Matt.  eh.  xi.  27.  Comp. 
LANGE  ad  loc.  and  that  the  form  in  Luke :  oi'iSec'v  yivia- 
<ri«c,  T/S  fvrti;  &  vias  must  be  considered  as  an  (undoubt 
edly  correct)  interprciamentnm.  The  peculiar  pheno 
menon  that  this  saying  of  the  Lord  is,  in  the  writings 
of  Justin  Martyr,  even  three  times,  as  also  in  the  Clem 
entines,  and  in  Marcion  and  Tertullian,  read  in  exactly 
the  reverse  order :  "  No  one  knows  the  Father  but  the 
Son,"  is  sufficiently  explained  by  that  with  which 
IRKX^EUS,  adv.  liter,  iv.  14,  prefaces  the  mention  of 
this  deviation:  "  Hi  autem,  qui  peritiores  jlpostolis 
ewe  volutit,  sic  scribunt,"  &c.  Sec  OLSIIAUSEN,  "  Genu- 
inenesH  of  the  Four  Gospels"  p.  295. — "No  one 
knoweth." — The  Saviour  declares  therefore  that  a 
man  can  be  guided  only  by  the  knowledge  of  the  Son 
to  that  of  the  Father,  but  also  conversely  that  a  man 
can  be  guided  only  by  the  Father  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Son.  And  that  the  complete  form  of  the  expres 
sion  would  also  require  the  addition,  "  \o  one  knoweth 
the  Son  but  the  Father  and  he  to  whom  the  Father 
will  reveal  Him,"  appears  evident  from  vs.  216,  and 
from  Matt.  xvi.  17.  Respecting  the  conception  of 
Revelation  here  presented,  Dr.  VON  BELL,  />/'*.<.  '/'/,,•„/. 
de  vocibus  <f>avff>oi:i>  et  airoKa\uirT(ii',  L.  B.  Isl'.i,  p. 
51,  deserves  to  be  compared.  Of  the  Seventy  and 
of  all  who  had  believed  through  their  word,  it  could 
without  doubt  be  said  that  the  Father  had  revealed 
Himself  through  the  Son  in  their  souls.  This  whole 
expression  of  the  most  exalted  self-consciousness 
might  at  the  same  time  serve  to  counteract  the  scan 
dal  which  one  or  another  might  take  at  the  rejection 
of  the  Gospel  by  the  wise  and  prudent. 

[The  exact  correspondence,  in  substance,  spirit, 
and  form,  of  this  passage,  Luke  x.  21,  22,  and  the 


parallel  passage,  Matt.  xi.  25-27,  with  the  Gospel  of 
John,  has  always  attracted  attention.  Yet  its  iso 
lated  character  in  the  two  Synoptical  Gospels  U 
equally  apparent.  It  is  not  in  the  least  discordan . 
with  their  contents,  and  in  Luke  especially  is  seen  to 
be  in  thorough  harmony  with  the  context.  Never 
theless,  it  is  in  an  essentially  different  vein  from  tha 
general  tone  of  our  Lord's  discourses  as  given  by  the 
Synoptics.  Yet  that  our  Lord  only  once  in  Hi 
public  life  broke  forth  into  a  distinct  declaration  of 
His  inner  relation  to  the  Father,  to  which,  neverthe 
less,  in  the  Synoptics,  He  so  frequently  alludes,  it 
hard  to  believe.  This  passage  lies  embedded  in  the 
Synoptical  discourses  as  a  vein  of  rich  ore,  which 
by  a  sudden  "  fault "  breaks  off,  showing  us  that  a 
continuous  mass  of  it  exists  somewhere,  and  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  at  a  considerable  remove  from 
this  isolated  fragment.  This  original  matrix  we  find 
in  the  Gospel  of  John.— C.  C.  S.] 

Vs.  23.  Unto  His  disciples  .  .  .  privately. 
— Already  here  and  there  one  (see  vs.  25)  presses 
more  closely  to  the  circle  of  the  Seventy  who  gather 
around  Jesus  and  receive  His  exalted  eulogy.  The 
Saviour  unites  the  highest  wisdom  with  the  holiest 
transport  of  soul,  and  therefore  addresses  the  words 
now  following  to  them  apart.  In  Matt.  xiii.  16,  17 
also  this  saying  is  found :  yet  surely  it  appears  on 
this  occasion  doubly  congruous.  Whether  the  Sa 
viour  originally  named  kings  or  righteous  men  along 
with  the  prophets,  is  on  internal  grounds  exceed 
ingly  difficult,  and  on  external  grounds  not  at  all,  to 
be  determined. 

Vs.  24.  Many  prophets  and  kings — One  of 
the  sublimest  utterances  of  our  Lord  which  appear 
in  the  Synoptical  Gospels.  He  proclaims  Himself  as 
Him  in  whom  alone  not  only  the  expectation  of  the 
earlier  time  is  fulfilled,  but  in  whom  also  the  Orna 
ment  and  Crown  of  mankind  has  appeared.  The  im 
age  of  a  David  and  Hezekiah,  of  an  Isaiah  and  Micah, 
rises  clearly  before  His  soul,  and  their  inner  life  stands 
before  His  spirit  as  a  life  of  expectation,  as  whose 
centre  and  fulfilment  lie  recognized  Himself.  Over 
against  all  these  He  looks  upon  the  scanty  circle  of 
His  disciples,  who  are  infinitely  higher  privileged, 
and  as  if  He  feared  even  the  appearance  of  self-ex 
altation  when  He  testifies  of  Himself,  He  says  unto 
them  in  the  ear  what  soon  is  to  be  proclaimed  upon  the 
housetops:  "More  than  Solomon,  more  than  Jonah 
is  here.''  At  the  same  time  this  felicitation  for  the 
Seventy  is  an  indirect  admonition  not  only  to  look 
with  continual  faith  upon  Him,  but  also  moreover  to 
listen  to  Him  with  all  the  devotion  of  which  kings 
and  prophets  would  certainly  have  counted  Him 
worthy.  Doubly  fitting  is  this  intimation,  since  the 
messengers  now  receded  again  into  the  circle  of  His 
ordinary  hearers,  and  the  placing  of  such  a  saying 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  interview  with  the  Seventy 
appears  therefore  on  internal  grounds  exact. 


DOCTRINAL  AXD  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  Exegetical  and  Critical  remarks. 

2.  The  sending  forth  of  the  Seventy  is  a  new  reve 
lation  of  the  glory  of  the  King  of  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven.    It  is  a  repetition  of  that  which  had  already 
begun  in  smaller  measure  in  the  journcyings  of  tho 
Twelve  through  Galilean  towns  and  villages ;  an  evan^ 
gelization  in  a  field  that  is  yet  strange  or  hostile,  a  Homo 
Mission  upon  a  continually  enlarging  scale.    Here  also 
do  the  messengers  of  Christ  go  two  and  two,  as  it  werg 
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In  remembrance  of  the  word  of  the  Preacher,  Eccl.  iv. 
9,  10.  According  to  the  Lord's  own  word,  vs.  18, 
their  journey  at  the  same  time  bears  the  character 
of  a  vigorous  assault  upon  the  powers  of  darkness ; 
there  is  something  moreover  indescribably  naive  and 
touching  in  the  manner  in  which  they  reveal  their 
joy  over  the  success  of  their  momentous  undertaking. 
But  especially  is  this  new  preaching  a  powerful  voice 
awakening  for  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel 
come  to  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  the  Woe  over 
towns  in  which  such  works  were  done  was  certainly 
doubly  deserved. 

3.  The  image  of  the  genuine  minister  of  the  Gos 
pel  is,  in  the  address  of  the  Saviour  to  the  Seventy, 
placed   avidly  before  our  eyes.     The  substance  of 
His  preaching  is  a  message  of  peace,  comp.  Isa.  lii.  7, 
which  finds  echo  in  the  heart  of  the  son  of  peace, 
and  in  his  heart  alone.     The  demeanor  which  be 
comes  him  is  meekness,  contentment,  self-denial,  on 
the  one  hand — see  as  an  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  precepts  here  given  were  applied  by  Paul, 
1  Cor.  ix.  5  ;  2  Cor.  x.  10  ;  Rom.  xv.  20— on  the  other 
hand  a  demeanor  of  dignity  when  despised  and  op 
posed.     The  authority  which  is  bestowed  upon  him 
is,  since  he  stands  in  the  service  of  the  truth,  in  a 
certain  sense  like  that  of  the  apostles,  nay,  like  that 
of  the  Lord  Himself,  notwithstanding  all  other  differ 
ences  in  office  and  sphere  of  activity.     And  his  honor, 
which  is  continually  unacknowledged  by  the  world, 
will  be  brilliantly  established  by  Him  that  hath  sent 
him,  when  once  the  judgment  upon  the  rejector  of 
the  Gospel  shall  be  revealed. 

4.  The  enduring  might  which  the  Saviour  has  be 
stowed  on  His  witnesses  in  the  spiritual  sphere  is  at 
the  same  time  an  indirect  argument  against  the  cor 
rectness  of  the  limited  view  of  those  who  would  re 
strict  the  gift  of  miracles  almost  exclusively  to  the 
circle  and  the  age  of  the  Apostles,  instead  of  believ- 
ingly  receiving   the  Saviour's  word,  John  xiv.   12. 
Comp.  the  weighty  dissertation  of  Tholuck  upon  the 
miracles  of  the  Catholic  Church,  in  the  first  part  of 
his  miscellaneous  writings. 

6.  In  the  well-known  letter  of  Publius  Lentulus 
to  the  Roman  Senate,  which  is  alleged  to  contain  a 
description  of  the  person  of  the  Saviour,  there  is 
contained  among  other  things  the  testimony:  gui 
nunquam  visits  cst  ridere,  jffere  autern  scejriuts.  To 
this  rigoristic  and  ascetic  view,  what  Luke  here  re 
lates  of  the  Saviour's  joy  of  soul  is  strikingly  opposed. 
Here  at  least  His  countenance  is  refulgent  with  in 
most  joy,  His  head  He  raises  triumphantly  towards 
Heaven,  and  from  His  whole  being  shines  forth  a 
glow  of  blessedness.  The  sublimity  of  this  joy  we 
feel  the  more,  when  we  compare  with  it  that  of  the 
Seventy.  They  rejoice  in  the  great  things,  He  in  the 
good  brought  to  pass ;  they  have  their  joy  directed 
to  the  outer,  Jesus  His  to  the  moral,  world ;  they  re- 
ioice  akme  in  the  present,  Jesus  also  in  the  past  and 
the  future  ;  they  are  disposed  to  self-praise,  Jesus  to 
thankful  adoration.  Only  once  besides  do  we  hear 
Him  with  such  complete  publicity  glorify  the  name 
of  the  Father.  It  is  just  before  the  raising  of  Lazarus 
(John  xi.  42),  both  times,  therefore,  when  spiritually 
dead  awake  to  higher  life.  The  subject  and  the 
character  of  His  joy  is,  therefore,  a  proof  of  the  saying, 
John  xiv.  9. 

6.  The  utterance,  "No  one  knows  the  Son  save 
the  Father,"  is  one  of  the  most  convincing  testimonies 
for  the  true  Godhead  of  Christ.  One  who  was  only 
a  created  spirit  or  an  immaculate  man  could  not 
possibly  without  blasphemy  against  God  testify 


this  of  Himself.  If  only  the  father  knows  perfect!) 
who  the  Son  is,  we  must  then  give  up  all  hope  of  search 
ing  out,  on  this  side  of  the  grave,  so  much  of  this  depth 
that  the  object  of  faith  shall  have  become  wholly 
the  object  of  the  Christian  Gnosis.  Touching  the 
Almighty,  we  cannot  find  Him  out,  Job  xxxvii.  28. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  be  careful  to  make  a  dis» 
Unction  between  wgnitio  vera  et  ad<cquc'-a,  and  doubt 
only  of  the  latter  and  not  of  the  former.  It  is  there 
fore  as  over-precipitate  as  superficial  when  this  saying 
of  the  Saviour  has  not  seldom  been  used  as  a  catch 
word  in  order  to  repress  as  impossible  or  unprofit 
able  a  more  than  superficial  investigation  of  the 
person  and  work  of  the  Saviour.  The  saying,  "  No 
one  knows  the  Son  but  the  Father,"  can  at  most  be  a 
result  but  never  a  hindrance  of  a  renewed  Christolog- 
ical  investigation,  and  least  of  all  a  cloak  for  indiffer- 
entism  or  ignorantism.  The  remark  of  Otto  Von 
Gerlach  on  Matt.  xi.  27  is  well  worthy  of  being  com 
pared  here. 

7.  The  Gospel  stands  not  below  but  above  the 
understanding  of  the  wise  and  prudent  in  their  own 
eyes.     One  misuses  the  word  of  the  Lord  concerning 
babes  and  the  simple  if  he  reads  therein  an  authori 
zation  of  stupidity  and  narrowness,  and  a  sentence  of 
condemnation  against  science  and  a  true  Christian 
depth  of  apprehension.     True  wisdom,  however,  can 
only  be  that  which  is  joined  with  child-like  simplicity, 
and  as  true  knowledge  leads  to  faith,  so  can  faith 
alone  bring  us  to  true  science.     It  is,  however,  no 
shame  but  an  honor  to  the  Gospel  that  it  can  be 
nothing  for  those  who  will  not  learn  but  judge,  will 
not  humble  themselves  but  bear  rule,  comp.  1  Cor. 
i.  and  ii. 

8.  "  Rejoice  that  your  names  are  written  in  hea 
ven,"  a  dictum  probans  for  the  doctrine  of  the  Evan 
gelical  Church  that  a  believer  even  in  this  life  may  be 
assured  of  his  eternal  salvation.     When  Mohler  [the 
eminent  Roman  Catholic  Symbolist]  asserts  that  he 
''  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  man  who  without  any  re 
striction  declared  himself  sure  of  his  salvation  should 
be  in  a  high  degree  uneasy,"  nay,  "that  he  could  not 
repel  the  thought  that  there  was  something  diabolical 
beneath  this,"  he  thereby  affords  us  a  deep  glance  into 
the  comfortlessness  of  a  heart  which  seeks  the  ulti 
mate  ground  of  its  hope  in  self-righteousness   fas 
many  Protestants  do,  who  agree  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  making  their  own  assurance  of 
salvation  depend  upon  their  attainments  in  holiness, 
instead  of  resting  in  simple  faith  in  the  consciousness 
that  they  have  committed  themselves  to  Christ. — C. 
C.  S.],  but  he  shows  at  the  same  time  that  he  has  not 
comprehended  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  the  Seventy 
in  its  whole  depth.     It  is  well  known  that  this,  "  Re 
joice  that  your  names  are  written  in  heaven,"  was 
the  worthy  answer  of  the  dying  Haller  to  the  friends 
who  congratulated  him  on  the  honor  of  a  visit  in  his 
last  hours  from  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 


IIOMILETICAL  AKD  PRACTICAL. 

The  Saviour's  work  of  love  an  unwearied  and  con 
tinual  work  of  love. — The  preaching  of  the  word  of 
the  kingdom  of  Heaven  must  bo  continued  in  ever 
nereasing  measure. — Even  yet  the  Lord  often  sends 
forth  His  servants  two  and  two. — Value  and  difficulty 
of  collegia!  relations  among  the  ministers  of  the  Gos 
pel. — The  husbandry  of  God:  1.  Grout  isthe  liurvest 
2.  few  are  the  laborers ;  3.  God  alone  can  restore  the 
just  relation  between  harvest  and  laborers. — Uoi 
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the  Lord  of  the  harvest,  who  1.  Determines  the  time 
of  the  liarve.it;  2.  appoints  the  laborers  for  the  har 
vest  ;  8.  guards  the  success  of  the  harvest ;  4.  deserves 
the  thatik-ofi'ering  of  the  harvest. — Prayer  to  the  Lord 
of  the  harvest :  1.  Its  contents ;  2.  its  ground  ;  3.  its 
blessing — The  vocation  of  the  messengers  of  the 
Gospel  on  its  bright  and  dark  side;  1.  Christ  Him 
self  sends  them  out,  but,  2.  as  lambs  in  the  midst  of 
wolves. — The  Christian  freedom  from  care  of  tho.se 
ho  serve  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. — The  preaching 
f  the  (jospel  at  the  same  time  a  salutation  of  peace 
and  a  declaration  of  war. — Only  the  son  of  peace 
can  receive  and  appropriate  the  salutation  of  peace. 
— The  coming  of  the  Gospel  into  the  circle  of  do 
mestic  life. — "  We  seek  not  yours  but  you." — The 
fundamental  features  of  a  future  Halieuties  and  Poi- 
menics  [or,  in  other  words,  of  a  theory  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  minister's  work,  the  conversion  of 
men  as  a  fisher  of  souls,  and  the  training  of  converts 
as  a  shepherd  of  souls. — C.  C.  S.]  comprised  in  the 
instructions  given  to  the  Seventy. — The  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire:  1.  However  imperfect  he  be  he 
certainly  deserves  it ;  2.  however  late  it  may  come 
he  always  receives  it. — 'larpbs  yap  avi]p  TTO\\COV  avrd- 
£ios  &\\uv. — Even  the  severest  utterance  of  the  re 
jected  witnesses  of  Christ  may  never  bear  the  char 
acter  of  a  personal  vengeance. — Holy  wrath  and  in 
exhaustible  love  united  hi  the  ambassadors  of  Christ. 
— The  greater  the  privileges  the  greater  the  responsi 
bility.— The  wrath  of  the  Lamb,  Rev.  vi.  16.— 
What  the  desolated  cities  of  antiquity  testify  to  un 
believing  posterity. — A  future  judgment  awaits  even 
sinners  already  condemned. — Capernaum  the  image 
of  unbelieving  Christendom  :  1.  The  darkness  resting 
upon  Capernaum  ;  2.  the  light  rising  upon  Caper 
naum  ;  3.  the  enmity  reigning  in  Capernaum  ;  4.  the 
'udgment  passed  upon  Capernaum. — The  Saviour  re 
gards  the  cause  of  His  ambassadors  as  His  own. — 
Whoever  rejects  the  Gospel  rejects  not  man  but  God. 
— Whoever  as  the  servant  of  Christ  seeks  not  his  own 
honor,  him,  sooner  or  later,  shah1  his  Master  bring  to 
honor. 

Whoever  has  gone  forth  into  the  service  of  the 
Lord  owes  Him  first  of  all  an  account  thereof. — Be 
fore  the  name  of  Jesus  all  the  powers  of  darkness 
must  bow. — Satan's  fall :  1 .  Perceived  by  Jesus ;  2. 
effected  by  Jesus  ;  3.  celebrated  by  Jesus. — The  fall 
ing  of  Satan  and  the  falling  of  lightning :  1.  The  height 
of  both ;  2.  the  quickness  of  both  ;  3.  the  depth  of 
both. — The  greatest  triumphs  over  the  might  of  dark 
ness  are  known  to  the  King  alone,  not  to  the  servants. 
— Jesus,  treading  on  serpents,  gives  the  same  power 
also  to  His  church,  Rom.  xvi.  20. — Naught  can  harm 
him  who  harms  not  himself. — Dominion  over  the 
world  of  spirits,  however  desirable  it  may  be,  is  yet 
not  the  deepest  ground  for  the  joy  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus. — The  highest  eulogy :  "  Your  names  are  written 
in  Heaven:  "  1.  How  it  is  to  be  understood  ;  2.  how 
desirable  it  is ;  3.  how  alone  it  is  to  be  obtained. — 
The  certainty  of  salvation:  1.  Its  only  ground;  2. 
its  all-surpassing  worth. — Can  even  a  name  written 
in  the  book  of  life  be  blotted  out  of  it  again  ?  Rev. 
iii.  5. 

"  In  the  same  hour  Jesus  rejoiced  in  spirit:"  1. 
\.n  example  of  the  joy  which  the  Lord  sometime-;  ex 
periences  upon  earth ;  2.  an  image  of  the  joy  which  He 
now  experiences  in  Heaven;  3.  a  presage  of  the  bless 
edness  which  He  shall  hereafter  taMc  when  the  king 
dom  of  God  shall  be  fully  perfected. — The  joy  of  the 
Saviour  and  the  joy  of  Hia  people.— How  true  Christian 


joy  elevates  itself  to  praise  and  thanks.— The  sove 
reignty  of  the  Father  of  light :  1.  The  Father  in  Ileavcu 
at  the  same  time  Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth  ;  2.  th* 
Lord  of  Heaven  and  earth  at  the  same  time  a  heavenly 
Father. — The  kingdom  of  God,  now  as  ever,  hidden 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  revealed  unto  babes : 
1.  This  is  not  different,  a.  in  the  days  of  the  Saviour. 
b.  in  later  ages,  c.  in  our  time  ;  2.  this  cannot  be  dir 
ferent,  a.  objective  cause  in  the  nature  of  the  Gospel, 

b.  subjective  in  the  human  heart,  c.  supernatural  in 
the  counsel  of  God ;  3.  this  may  not  be  different,  for 
even  in  this  way,  a.  the  divinity  of  the  Gospel  is  con 
firmed,  b.  the  requirements  of  the  Gospel  are  satisfied, 

c.  the  trial  of  the  Gospel  is  assured. — God's  good 
pleasure  in  concealing  and  revealing  the  truth  of  sal 
vation:  1.  An  unccnsurable,    2.  an  unalterable,    3. 
an  adorable  good  pleasure. — Even  though  it  appear 
enigmatical,  yet  must  faith  approve  the  good  pleasure 
of  the  Father. — It  is  possible  to  be  wise  and  prudent 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  a  child  and  simple,  1  Cor. 
xiv.   2. — Not  the  developed  understanding  but  the 
soul  longing  for  salvation  is  the  first  point  of  attach 
ment  for  the  things  of  the  kingdom  of  God. — The 
power  bestowed  on  the  Lord  Christ  by  the  Father : 
1.  An  unlimited ;  2.  a  legitimate ;  3.  a  beneficent ; 
4.  an  ever-enduring  power. — The  whole  unique  rela 
tion  between  the  Son  and  the  Father:  1.  How  far  it 
is  the  object  of  our  faith :  2.  how  far  it  can  be  the 
object  of  our  knowledge. — How:  1.  The  Son  reveals 
to  us  the  Father,  but  also,  2.  the  Father  reveals  to 
us  the  Son. — The  relation  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son :  1.  The  highest  mystery  ;  2.  a  revealed  mys 
tery  ;  3.  even  after  the  revelation  yet  continually  a 
partially  concealed  mystery. — The  blessed  lot  of  the 
sincere  disciples  of  the  Lord. — In   Christ:    1.  The 
highest  expectation  of  antiquity  fulfilled  ;  2.  the  high 
est  ideal  of  mankind  realized ;  3.  the  highest  reve 
lation  of  the  Godhead  bestowed. — Xo  prophet    or 
king  of  the  Ancient  Covenant  so  blessed  as  the  heir 
of  the  new. — In  order  to  see  that  which  is  highest  on 
earth,  there  is  no  need  to  be  prophet  or  king,  but 
only  a  disciple  of  Jesus. 

STARKE  : — HKDINGER  : — For  faithful  teachers  God 
must  be  entreated. — Faithful  laborers  in  church  and 
school  grow  not  of  themselves,  nor  are  they  taken 
from  the  trees ;  God  gives  and  sends  them. — Those 
ho  arc  sent  of  God  must  possess  the  qualities  of  sheep 
and  lambs,  1  Tim.  iii.  3. — OSIANDER  : — Preachers 
should  be  content  with  little,  and  remain  mindful  of 
this,  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink, 
Rom.  xiv.  17. — When  the  common  usages  of  the 
country  have  nothing  sinful  in  them,  they  are  un 
doubtedly  by  all  means  to  be  observed. — Xova  Bibl. 
Tub. : — Happy  are  they  who  are  sons  of  peace,  on 
whom  rests  the  peace  of  the  children  of  God,  Gal. 
vi.  1 6. — Woe  to  the  houses  where  the  blessing  brought 
turns  back  again. — "  If  we  have  sown  spiritual 
things  for  you,  is  it  a  great  matter  if  we  shall  reap 
your  carnal  things ?"  1  Cor.  ix.  11. — CRAMER: — In 
liell  there  will  doubtless  be  grades  of  damnation, 
Luke  xii.  47,  48. — QUESNEL  : — This  is  a  holy  abyss 
of  the  judgment  of  God,  that  the  Gospel  is  preached 
even  to  those  who  reject  it,  and  that  it  has  not  been 
preached  for  those  who  would  have  repented,  Rom. 
xi.  33. — Nova  Bibl.  Tub. :— By  repentance  one  can 
avert  from  himself  temporal  and  eternal  destruction, 
1  Kings  xxi.  29  ;  Jer.  xrvi.  3  ;  Jon.  iii.  10. — The 
condition  of  very  great  exaltation  is  dangeious,  for 
t  is  exposed  to  very  heavy  falls,  Obadiah  iv.— DREX- 
T1US  : — Joy  from  "divine"  blessings  bestowed  mus>t 
keep  within  bounds,  and  lead  to  the  watchword,  Paahn 
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cxv.  1.* — MAJCS: — The  holy  ministry  has  the  de 
struction  of  the  kingdom  of  Satan  as  its  design. — 
CANSTEIN  : — That  God's  children  often  rejoice  more 
over  lesser  than  greater  heavenly  benefits  is  a  sign 
of  their  imperfection. — HKDINGKR: — Not  gifts  but 
faith  saves. — In  the  kingdom  of  God  one  has  not  only 
occasion  to  weep,  but  also  heartily  to  rejoice  over  the 
goodness  of  God  and  the  marvf  llous  things  which  He 
does  for  the  children  of  men. — OSIANDER  : — Not  all 
the  wise  are  rejected,  and  not  all  the  simple  enlight 
ened  ;  they  who  lay  oft'  their  wisdom  and  go  to  Christ 
to  school  shall  be  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of 
Heaven. — CANSTEIN: — The  natural  knowledge  of 
God  is  not  enough  to  salvation,  else  had  we  needed 
no  special  revelation. — ZEISIUS  : — Oh,  what  an  admi 
rable  preeminence  of  the  New  Testament  above  the 
Old,  but  also  much  heavier  condemnation  of  unthank 
ful  Christians  than  of  the  Jews,  Heb.  ii.  2. — BREX- 
TIUS  : — The  fathers  of  the  Old  Testament  were  saved 
as  much  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  Christ  as  we,  only  that 
for  us  the  light  shines  clearer  than  for  them,  Acts 
xv.  11. 

HEPBXER  : — With  Christ  man  can  do  more  than 
he  believes;  our  faintheartedness  is  often  put  to  shame. 
How  many  simple  missionaries  accomplish  by  faith 
what  the  profouudest  theologians  without  faith  would 
not  lay  hand  to. — Christ  plainly  took  the  kingdom 
of  evil  spirits  for  something  real. — If  we  are  purely 
bound  to  Christ  no  enemy  is  dangerous  to  us. — How 
different  worldly  and  heavenly  praise. — BENGEL: — 
How  can  one  know  whether  his  name  is  written  in 
the  book  of  Life  ?  With  this  point  one  must  not 

[*  The  German  here  has  lasung,  which  appears  to  he  a 
misprint  for  "  losung."—C.  C.  S.] 


make  the  beginning  of  the  salutary  doctrine,  which 
first  brings  forward  repentance  and  faith,  but  make 
a  conclusion  thereunto,  ;is  the  epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Romans  in  particular  exhibits.  Only  look  to  it  that 
thou  ever  hold  faithful  to  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  for  the  rest  let  Him  take  care.  If  thy  uame 
.ippears  with  renown  in  human  registers,  that  helps 
thee  nothing,  but  hurts  thec  rather. — SCHLEIER- 
MACIIER: — Ucjoice  not  over  what  you  accomplish 
(Sermon  3,  page  24),  for  the  reason :  1.  That  it  cannot 
be  the  standard  of  our  own  value  ;  2.  that  it  conflicts 
with  love  to  judge  any  one  according  to  this ;  3.  that 
we  cannot  always  hold  fast  this  joy. 

VON  GERLACH  : — There  comes  the  hour  of  fulfil 
ment  of  all  longings  and  hopes,  as  it  has  come  for  the 
world  in  Jesus  Christ.  What  the  prophets  had  por 
trayed  in  individual,  ever-clearer  traits  of  His  image 
in  their  prophecies,  this  appeared  in  Him  Himself  in 
full  glory.  Thus  could  no  prophet  have  conceived  Him, 
and  still  less  have  portrayed  Him.  Although  there 
is  no  doctrine  of  the  New  Testament,  of  which  the 
beginnings  were  not  already  to  be  found  in  the  Old, 
although  everything  concerning  Christ  has  been  said, 
scattered  here  and  there ;  yet  who,  before  His  appear 
ance,  could  have  had  even  a  presentiment  of  this  union 
of  the  highest,  holiest,  Divine  majesty  and  the  deepest 
lowliness  of  humility,  of  the  most  powerful  might 
and  the  fieriest  zeal  with  the  stillest  meekness  and 
patience.  Of  the  inestimable  privileges  of  the  true 
Christian,  the  word  of  Saint  Bernard  holds  good  : 

Quocumque  locofmro, 
Jesum  meum  de.sldt.ro, 
Quam  leelus,  quum  incenerol 
Quamfelix,  quum  lenuerot 


C.  A  School  of  Love,  of  Faith,  and  of  Prayer.     Cn.  X.  25— XI.  13. 

1.  The  Good  Samaritan  (Cn.  X.  25-37). 
(Vss.  23-27,  Gospel  for  the  13th  Sunday  after  Trinity.) 

25  And,  behold,  a  certain  lawyer  stood  up,  and  tempted   him   [putting   him  to  the 

26  proof],  saying,  Master  [Teacher],  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?     He  said  unto 

27  him,  What  is  written  in  the  law?  how  readest  thou?     And  he  answering  said,  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind ;  and  thy  neighbour  as  thyself  [Deut,  vi.  5  ;  Lev.  xix. 

28  18].     And  he  said  unto  him,  Thou  hast  answered  right:  this  do,  and  thou  shalt  live. 

29  But   he,   willing   to  justify   himself,   said   unto   Jesus,   And  who   is   my  neighbour? 

30  And  Jesus  answering  said,  A  certain  man  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and 
fell  among  thieves  [robbers],  which  stripped  him  of  his  raiment,  and  wounded  him,  and 

31  departed,  leaving  him  half  dead.     And  by  chance  there  came  down  a  certain  priest,  thai 

32  way ;  and  when  he  saw  him,  he  passed  by  on  the  other  side.     And  likewise  a  Levite 
[also],  when  he  was  at  [having  come  to]  the  place,  came  and  looked  on  him,  and   [and 

33  seeing  him]  passed  by  on  the  other  side.     But  a  certain  Samaritan,  as  he  journeyed, 

34  came  where  he  was;  and  when  he  saw  him,  he  had  compassion  on  Jn'/n,  And  wen 
to  him,  and  bound  up  his  wounds,  pouring  in  [on]  oil  and  wine,  and  set  him  on  his  owi 

35  beast,  and  brought  him  to  an  inn,  and  took  care  of  him.     And  on  the  morrow  when  lie 
departed,1  he  took  out  two  pence   [denarii],  and  gave  them  to  the  host,  and  ?nid  unto 
him,  Take  care  of  him :  and  whatsoever  thou  spendest  more,  [I]  when  I  come  again, 

36  I  [om.T  I]  will  repay  thee.     Which  now  of  these  three,  thinkest  thou,  was  neighbour 

37  unto  him  that  fell  among  the  thieves  [robbers]?     And  lie  said,  He  that  shewed  mercj- 
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[TO  tAcos,  the  merciful  act]  on  him. 
them 


Tlicn   [And8]   said  Jesus  unto  him,  Go,  and  dc 


«  Vfc  K.—"E(t\0Mi>  (vnx  molcstissima,  Schultz).  It  is  possible  that  it  was  omitted  -,n  account  of  the  following  «/5oA<i» 
(Mi  \  >•:•),  but  moie  probable  that  it  is  mi  explicative;  addition,  since  the  mention  of  the  aupiov  would  of  itfclf  direct  uttci:- 
tion'io  the  coutinuance  of  the  jouiney.  (Om.  B.,  1).,  L.,  Sin. ;  Tischendorf,  Meyer,  All'ord  retain  it. — C.  C.  8.) 

8  Vs.  37.— -R«c. .'  tlirtv  ovv.    The  reasons  for  6«  preponderate. 

Vs.  30.   From  Jerusalem  to  Jericho. — Ac 

cording  to  Langc,  the  journeying  of  the  Saviour  in 
Samaria,  and  the  sending  of  the  Seventy  into  the 
towns  and  villages  of  the  Samaritans,  had  possibly 
offended  this  scribe,  and  our  Lord,  by  the  delinea 
tion  here  following,  wishes  indirectly  to  shame  this 
narrow-heartedness.  It  may  also  be  conjectured  that 
our  Lord  on  His  own  journey  through  Samaria  to 
wards  Jerusalem  was  at  this  very  moment  on  the 
way  between  Jericho  and  the  capital,  and  had  there 
fore  chosen  the  scene  of  the  parable  precisely  in 
loco.  If  we  now  add  to  this  that  the  village,  vs.  38, 
was  Bethany,  whither  He  must  come  before  He  en 
tered  the  city,  we  then  obtain  at  least  some  concep 
tion  of  the  course  of  this  journey  of  our  Saviour. 

And   fell   among   robbers.  —  The  wilderness 
between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem  was  known  as  in 
secure.     See  JOSEPHUS,  L>e  Bdlo  Jitduico,  iv.  8,  8,  and 
ITS,  ad  Jercm.  iii.  2.     Wholly  encircled  by 
tptfirffffv),  he  addresses  himself  fruitlessly 
to  defence,  and  remains  lying  wounded  on  the  road, 
while  they,  with  his   garments   and    the   remaining 
booty,  take  themselves  off.      Already  half  dead,  he 
must  infallibly  expire  if  help  does  not  with  all  speed 


EXEGETICAIi  AXD  CRITICAIi. 

Vs.  25.  A  certain  lawyer.  —  According  to 
Strauss  we  have  here  only  a  different  tradition  of  the 
occurrence  which  is  related  by  .Matthew,  xxii.  37—40, 
and  Mark,  xii.  28-34.  But  whoever  compares  the  two 
accounts  attentively  will  probably  come  with  us  to 
the  conclusion,  that  Luke  relates  something  entirely 
different.  Although  almost  superfluous,  compare 
moreover  LANGE,  Lcbcn  Jesu,  ii.  p.  1242. 

Putting  Him  to  the  proof.  —  It  is  as  if  Luke 
would  by  the  very  commencement  :  «al  iSov,  draw  our 
attention  to  the  contrast  between  the  joyful  emotions 
of  the  circle  of  friends  which  had  but  just  heard  from 
Jesus'  mouth  words  of  approbation  and  joy,  and  the 
cold  stranger  who  bestirs  himself  to  prepare  for  the 


Master  new  snares.     It  is  a 


cos,  who  is  perhaps 


distinguished  from  the  Pharisees  in  this  (comp. 
Luke  xi.  44,  45),  that  he,  more  than  these,  holds  to 
the  letter  of  the  law  of  Moses ;  but  in  no  case  a 
Sadducee,  or  a  Herodian,  since  his  highest  striv 
ing  appears  directed  towards  eternal  life.  He  ap 
pears  as  an  fKirftpafav,  and  as  this  word  is  always 
used  in  an  unfavorable  sense,  we  are  at  least  to  as 
sume  that  he  wished  to  find  out  whether  the  Saviour 
also  would  teach  anything  which  was  in  conflict  with 
the  law  of  Moses.  His  question  springs  therefore 
from  a  very  different  source  from  that  of  the  rich 
young  man,  Matt.  xix.  16,  and  without  doubt  he  ex 
pects  a  very  different  answer  from  this  one,  which,  on 
the  position  of  the  law,  was  the  only  possible  one. 
He  is  first  put  to  shame  by  the  very  fact  that  the 
Saviour  gives  him  to  hear  nothing  strange,  but  sim 
ply  that  which  was  perfectly  familiar. 

Vs.  27.  Thou  shalt  love. — It  speaks  perhaps 
favorably  for  this  vo^iKot  that  he  does  not  name  one 
or  several  special  precepts,  but  immediately  brings 
forward  the  spirit  and  main  substance  of  the  law, 
which  the  Saviour,  in  a  case  not  wholly  dissimilar, 
was  obliged  first  to  remind  the  inquirer  of,  Matt.  xxii. 
88,  39.  So  much  the  sadder  was  it  here  that  with  so 
clear  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  there  was  joined  an 
utter  lack  of  self-knowledge. 

Vs.  29.  Willing  to  justify  himself.— Perhaps 
the  scribe  took  the  reply,  "  this  do,"  as  an  indirect 
reproach  that  he,  to  his  own  amazement,  had  not  yet 
done  it,  and  now  apparently  his  conscience  begins  to 
speak.  But  he  will  justify  himself,  inasmuch  as  he 
intimates  that  he,  in  this  respect  at  least,  had  already 
fulfilled  the  requirement  of  the  law,  unless  it  were 
that  Jesus  perhaps  by  the  words  "  thy  neighbor " 
might  have  some  different  meaning  from  himself. 
:  i  still,  we  arc  perhaps  to  conceive  the  matter 

thus  :  if  the  answer  was  so  simple  as  it  appeared  to 
be  from  the  words  of  our  Saviour,  there  mi-lit  un 
doubtedly  be  need  of  an  excuse  that  he  had  ap 
proached  Jesus  with  so  trifling  a  question.  He 
wishes,  therefore,  by  this  more  particular  statement 
to  give  the  Saviour  to  feel  that  precisely  this  is  the 
great  question,  namely,  whom  he  is  to  regard  as  his 
neighbor  and  whom  not;  and  as  to  this,  our  Lord 
now,  in  the  immediately  following  parable,  gives  him 
a  definite  exposition. 


robbers  (i 


appear  for  him. 

Vs.  31.  By  chance. — "  Mi>.l'<r  occasioned  bonce 
latent  sub  z'i.s,  qute  fortuita  videantur.  Scriptiira  nil 
describit  ternere,  ut  fortuitum ;  hoc  loco  opponitur 
ncccssitudini."  Bengel.  —  A  priest — a  Levite. — 
It  is  well  known  that  at  Jericho  many  priests  had 
their  abode,  who,  when  their  turn  came,  discharged 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem.  Com 
monly  they  appear  to  have  chosen  the  longer  but 
safer  road  by  Bethlehem,  so  that  it  was  an  exception 
when  they  travelled  through  the  wilderness.  It  here 
brings  into  so  much  the  more  striking  light  their  want 
of  feeling,  that  the  two  do  not  pass  on  without  first 
having  come  nearer  and,  more  or  less  exactly,  taken 
note  of  the  state  of  the  case.  This  inspection,  how 
ever,  merely  persuades  them  of  the  greatness  of  the 
danger  that  awaits  them  also  if  they  delay  even  for 
an  instant,  and  therefore  they  make  haste  to  quit  the 
way  of  blood  as  quickly  as  possible.  Neither  the 
voice  of  humanity,  nor  that  of  nationality,  nor  that 
of  religion,  speaks  so  loudly  to  their  heart  as  the 
desire  of  self-preservation. 

Vs.  33.  A  certain  Samaritan,  as  he  jour 
neyed. — From  the  very  choice  of  this  example,  it  is 
evident  that  the  injured  man  was  certainly  no  hea 
then  (Olshausen),  but  a  Jew,  in  whom,  however,  his 
benefactor  vie\fs,  before  all,  an  unhappy  man. — Oil 
and  wine. — Customary  remedies,  see  Isa.  i.  6  and 
WETSTEIN,  ad  loc. — He  had  compassion  on  him. 
— "  Animi  motus  sinccrus  jirceccdit,  yiiun  st'tjituiitur 
facia,  animo  congrueniia,"  Grotius.  Mark  the 
beautiful  climax.  First  the  compassionate  heart, 
then  the  helping  hand,  next  the  ready  foot,  ticallj 
the  true-hearted  charge. 

Vs.  :::>.  He  took  out  two  denarii.— 'F.*0a>*;c, 
"graphic:  out  of  a  girdle,"  Meyer,  lie  leaves  the 
unhappy  man  in  rest,  but  takes  care  also  that  no 
difficulty  shall  arise  to  him  after  his  departure  on  the 
score  of  payment.  From  his  promise  to  make  good 
what  may  be  lacking  on  his  return,  we  may  perhapf 
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draw  the  inference  that  the  oSevtav  expresses  not 
only  the  conditio,  but  also  the  habitus,  of  the  Sa 
maritan. 

Vs.  37.  The  merciful  act,  rb  &«<>?.— The  defi 
nite  species  of  compassion,  that  is,  which  was  de 
scribed  in  the  parable.  It  has  been  often  remarked 
that  the  scribe  by  this  circumlocutory  answer  wished 
to  avoid  mentioning  the  name  of  Samaritan.  See, 
e.  g.,  BENGEL,  ad  loc.  So  has  Luther  also  written  in 
his  Kirchenpostille,  ad  loc. :  "  Will  not  name  the  Sa 
maritan  by  name,  the  haughty  hypocrite." 


DOCTEIXAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  By  the   question,  "How  readest  thou?"  the 
Saviour  ascribes  to   the   law   absolute  authority  in 
the  answer  of  the  question  proposed  by  the  scribe. 
Here  also  the  same  principle  as  in  John  x.  34-36, 
and  elsewhere.      After  such  declarations  from  the 
Saviour,  the  answer  to  the  inquiry  hardly  continues 
difficult,   what   authority  must   be  ascribed   to  the 
Scripture  in  the  decision  of  the  highest  question  of 
life  for  mankind. 

2.  The  answer  given  by  the  scribe  stood,  at  least 
as  far  as  concerns  Dcut.  vi.  5,  upon  the  broad  phylac 
tery  which  was  worn  by  the  Jews,  and  so  far  it  may 
be  said  that  this  TOVTO  iroitt  is  to  be  taken  as  hav 
ing  been  uttered  by  Jesus  SeiKTixus.     As  to  the  rest, 
it  need  not  surprise  us  that  the  Saviour  here  gives 
another  answer  than,  e.  g.,  John  vi.  29.      From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  scribe,  the  requirement  of  faith, 
if  made  to  him  would  have  been  unintelligible.     It  is 
moreover  literally  true,  that   if    any  one  indeed  so 
fulfilled  the  law  that  his  act  in  God's  eyes  reallv  bore 
the  stamp  of  perfection,  he  would  certainly  enter 
into  life.     It  is  only  if  the  scribe  had  answered  that 
it  was  impossible  to  him  to  fulfil  the  law  as  God  re 
quires  on  account  of  his  sin  and  weakness  ;  it  is  only 
then  that  he  would  have  been  receptive  of  further 
instruction.     The  Saviour  places  first  precisely  the 
duty  required  by  the  law,  in  its  full  emphasis,  in 
order  to  bring  him  to  a  knowledge  of  himself,  and 
to  give  him  a  clear  insight  into  his  own  imperfection 
in  contrast  with  the  supreme  ideal.     This  conversa 
tion  is,  therefore,  a  striking  proof  of  the  deep  didactic 
wisdom  of  the  Saviour. 

3.  The  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  beautiful,  considered  from  an  aesthet 
ic  point  of  view.     The  antithesis  of  the  Samaritan 
on  the  one  hand,  of  the  Jew,  the  priest,  and  the  Levite 
on  the  other ;  the  extended  description  of  his  work 
of  love  in  its  full  and  entire  compass ;  the  perfect 
completion  of  the  picture  by  the  trait  at  the  end, — 
all  this  contributes  to  exalt  the  graphic  vigor  of  the 
portraiture.  No  wonder  that  this  parable  has  become 
one  of  the  most  popular,  and  that  it  has  been  serious 
ly  inquired  whether  here  also  an  occurrence  from  ac 
tual  life  may  not  have  been  related,  of  which  the 
Saviour  in  some  way  or  other  had  obtained  knowl 
edge.     This  view,  however  (Grotius  a.  o.),  natural  as 
it  is,  appears  nevertheless  hardly  admissible,  for  the 
reason  that  the  Saviour  was  not  wont  to  bring  up 
without  necessity,  and  in  their  absence,  the  ckro-nique 
scandaleuse  of  the  priests  and  Levites. 

4.  The  purpose  of  the  parable  would  be  under 
stood  amiss,  if  we  thought  it  was  intended  to  serve 
directly  to  commend  the  duty  of  love  to  enemies. 
The  Saviour  does  not  once  say  that  the  object  of  the 
love  here  exhibited  was  a  Jew,  but  only  that  it  was 
a  man,  and  will  give  th    Inquirer  to  fe4  that  the 


word  "neighbor"  must  be  applied  in  a  far  widei 
sense  than  only  that  of  Friend,  Companion,  or  Coun« 
tryman.  It  is  the  more  beautiful  that  the  Saviour 
makes  no  other  than  a  Samaritan  the  type  of  the 
genuine  love  of  man,  if  we  consider  that  it  w»s  very 
shortly  befoie  that  He  had  experienced  the  intole 
rance  of  the  Samaritans  in  its  full  strength.  Ch 
ix.  51,  56. 

5.  Here,  however,  there  is  a  special  distinction  tc 
be  made  between    Christian   love  of  the  brethren^ 
which  is  commended  in  John  xili.  34,  and  the  general 
love  of  our  neighbor,  which  is  commended  in  this 
passage.     The  first  has   for  its  object  the  fellow- 
believer,  the  love  of  Christ  for  its  standard,  and  faith 
on   Him  as   its   condition.      The  second    embraces 
all  men,  loves  them  as  one's  self,  and  is  grounded  in 
the  natural  relation  in  which  all  the  sons  and  daugh 
ters  of  Adam  stand  to  each  other  as  members  of  one 
great  family  here  on  earth.    It  is  not  uncommon  that 
those   in   the  right  way,  zealous  for  that  which  is 
specifically  Christian,  give  themselves  less  concern 
regarding  this  general  human  duty.     It  is,  therefore, 
well  worth  the  trouble  to  consider  somewhat  more 
particularly  the  portrait  here  drawn  by  the  Lord. 
We  see  then  at  the  same  time,  also,  why  this  parable 
is  found  in  the  Pauline  and  broadly  human  Gospel 
of  Luke. 

6.  The  element  of  the  general  love  of  man  is 
that  most  pure  feeling  which  does  not  ask,  "Who  is 
my  neighbor?  "  but  in  every  man  beholds  a  brother, 
and  in  the  unhappy  man  first  of  all  (imr\a.-yxvi<rQi)}. 
Its  extent,  therefore,  is  entirely  unlimited;  it   does 
not  ask  whether  it  has  to  do  with  a  Jew,  Samaritan, 
or  heathen,  but  only  whether  it  has  to  do  v.ith  a 
man,  as  such.     Its  tokens  reveal  themselves  in  un 
restricted  helpfulness  (oil  and  wine),  self-denial  (giv 
ing  up  of  his  own  beast),  heartiness  (the  commenda 
tion  to  the  host),  and  continuance  (afterwards  as  well 
as  now  he  will  pay  all).     And  its  reward  is,  besides 
the  approving  voice  of  conscience  and  the  involun 
tary  praise   even  of  those   far   differently  minded, 
above  all,  the  testimony  of  the  Lord,  who  sets  such 
a  deed  of  love  before  others  as  their  example.     A 
whole  chapter  of  Christian  ethics  is,  therefore,  here 
written  down  in  a  few  words. 

[6a.  There  is  one  thing  to  be  taken  note  of  in 
connection  with  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
which  we  are  apt  to  neglect,  and  thereby  to  lose 
much  of  its  force.  We  are  so  much  accustomed  to 
look  upon  the  Good  Samaritan  as  a  model  of  excel 
lence,  as  to  forget  that  he  was  a  heretic,  not  in  the 
Jewish  notion  merely,  but  in  reality ;  and  that  our 
Lord,  in  His  conversation  with  the  Samaritan  woman, 
John  iv.  22,  distinctly  and  severely  condemns  his 
heresy.  This  parable,  therefore,  teaches  us  not  only 
that  true  love  to  man  knows  no  distinction  of  na- 
;ionality  or  creed,  but  that  this  genuine,  philanthropy 
may  be  exhibited  by  one  involved  in  grave  specula 
tive  errors,  and  neglected  by  those  whose  speculative 
belief  is  sound.  We  have  here  Heterodoxy  with 
Humanity,  and  Orthodoxy  without  Humanity.  Our 
Lord  has  shown  elsewhere,  abundantly,  that  He  has 
no  thought  of  conniving  at  Heterodoxy,  or  of  dis« 
paraging"  Orthodoxy.  Only,  He  teaches  that  Hu 
inanity  is  better  than  Orthodoxy,  if  only  one  may  b 
had,  and  that  Inhumanity  is  worse  than  Heterodoxy, 
f  one  must  be  endured. — C.  C.  S.] 

7.  If  we  inquire  who  has  perfectly  set  forth  the 
character  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  and  perfectly  ac 
complished  his  work,  then  we  know  of  only  one — 
our  Lord.  So  far  we  may  say  that  He  has  depicted  th< 
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portrait  of  perfect  philanthropy  with  traits  from  His 
own  immediate  self-consciousness. 

8.  What  has  been  hitherto  said,  already  prepares 
the  way  for  an  answer  to  the  question,  how  far  the 
Christian  homilete  is  at  liberty  to  view  in  the  Samari 
tan  the  image  of  the  Saviour.  As  is  well  known, 
this  was  done  very  early  by  many  of  the  ancient  fa 
thers,  and  by  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  and  among 
the  moderns  by  Stier  and  others  [Alford],  This  has 
been,  on  the  one  hand,  powerfully  defended,  and  it 
has  been  asserted  that  if  we  stop  at  the  common  con 
ception,  "  it  is  hard  to  find  a  Christian  theme "  in 
this  whole  Pericope  (Cl.  Harms).  On  the  other  side, 
it  has  been  wholly  condemned  as  pious  fantasy,  and 
certainly  not  with  injustice,  if  we  remember  how 
every  particular  of  the  parable  has  been  expounded 
even  to  trilling,  so  that,  for  instance,  Jerusalem  must 
denote  Paradise, — Jericho,  the  world, — the  lodging, 
the  Church, — the  two  denarii,  the  two  sacraments. 
This  can  onlv  be  reconciled  when  one  knows  how 
to  make  a  distinction  between  historical  exposi 
tion  and  practical  application  of  the  instruction  here 
given.  From  the  position  of  the  former  it  is  entirely 
inadmissible  to  say  that  the  Saviour  had  here  the  in 
tention  to  designate  Himself  as  the  Redeemer  of  man 
from  sin  and  misery.  No,  the  purpose  is  no  other 
than  to  portray  actual  love  of  man  in  the  sphere  of 
actual  life ;  this  must,  therefore,  be  and  remain  the 
chief  point.  But  if  now  it  is  asked,  in  conclusion,  in 
whom  the  ideal  of  the  highest  love  of  man  is  per 
fectly  realized,  then  it  is  almost  impossible  to  over 
look  here  the  image  of  the  Saviour,  and  to  pass 
over  iu  silence  what  He,  the  Heavenly  Samaritan, 
has  become  for  Humanity  sick  unto  death,  already 
given  up  by  priest  and  Levite,  &c.  For  the  love  of 
Christ  is  not  only  the  type,  but  is  also  no  less  the 
most  powerful  impulse  to  such  an  active  love  of  our 
neighbor  as  is  here  required.  A  distinguished  ex 
ample  of  the  treatment  of  this  parable,  in  which  the 
ethical  and  the  Christological  element  alike  receive  full 
consideration,  has  been  given  by  A.  Vinet  in  the  dis 
sertation:  Le  Samaritain,  in  his  Nouveaux  diacours 
sur  qudques  snjets  religieux.  Thus  does  this  parable 
become  in  a  certain  sense  the  sublimest  allegory  of 
Sin  on  the  one  hand,  and  Grace  on  the  other.  Comp. 
THOLUCK,  Die  wa/ire  Weihe  des  Zweiflers,  p.  63,  and 
Lisco,  ad  loc.,  p.  239.  It  is,  however,  self-evident, 
that  we  are  not  therefore  permitted  to  build  on  indi 
vidual  details  a  doubtful  dogmatic  view  (c.  a.,  Semi- 
pelagiauism  on  the  expression  that  the  man  lay  half 
dead  on  the  way),  and  that  in  a  tropical  use  of  it  the 
great  central  thought  must  be  adhered  to,  without 
pressing  the  particulars  overstrongly.  A  certain 
spiritual  tact  will  here  show  the  way  better  than 
could  be  done  by  definite  rules,  and  this  of  itself  al- 
»v.ady  introduces  the 


HOMILETICAL  AXD  PRACTICAL. 

The  way  to  life  the  highest  question  of  life.— 
Jesus  the  best  guide  on  the  way  to  eternal  life. — A 
just  question  proposed  from  a  perverted  motive. — Ne 
cessary  and  unnecessary  questions  in  the  sphere  of  re 
ligion  and  of  life. — The  highest  questions  of  life  satis 
factorily  resolved  in  God's  word. — Not "  What  thinkest 
thou  ?  "  but  "  How  readest  thou  ?  " — To  the  Law  and 
to  the  Testimony,  Isa.  viii.  20. — The  requirement  of 
love  to  Cod:  1.  The  extent,  2.  the  justice,  3.  the 
reward  of  this  requirement.— Whoever  actually  ful 


filled  God's  commandment,  would  actually  also  live. 
— Hopeless  efforts  to  justify  one's  self  against  the 
Lord. — The  question:  "Who  is  my  neighbor?"  1 
Its  high  moment;  2.  its  only  answer;  3.  its  manifold 
application. — A  man  plunged  by  men  into  wretched 
ness. — Stand  we  not  every  hour  in  jeopardy  ?  1  Cor.  xv. 
80. — The  value  of  apparently  fortuitous  occurrences. 
— A  priest  without  love. — The  might  of  selfishness: 
it  is  stronger  than  the  voice  a.  of  humanity,  b.  of 
patriotism,  c.  of  religion. — Faithful  Samaritan  service. 
— There  is  more  evil,  but  also  more  good  than  we 
know. — The  attentive  look,  the  compassionate  heart, 
the  helpful  hand,  the  willing  foot,  the  open  purse. — 
Service  of  love :  1.  Willingly  begun,  2.  unweariedly 
continued,  3.  never  completed. — The  debt  of  love, 
Horn,  xiii.  8  :  1.  A  measureless  debt,  2.  an  undeniable 
debt,  3.  a  blessed  debt. — True  love  gives  not  only 
its  own,  but  itself  wholly. — Love  not  in  word,  neither 
in  tongue,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth,  1  John  iii.  18. — 
True  love  of  our  neighbor:  1.  Its  motive  ;  2.  its  charac 
ter:  open-handedness,  self-denial,  heartiness,  stead 
fastness;  3.  its  reward. — The  Good  Samaritan  service 
of  the  disciples  of  the  Saviour. — The  Good  Sama 
ritan  the  image  of  the  Saviour. — How  He,  the  Sa 
viour  of  sinners,  still,  1.  Lights  upon  the  same  misery; 
2.  expresses  the  same  compassion ;  3.  prepares  the 
same  redemption ;  4.  demands  the  same  temper  of 
mind  as  is  set  forth  in  this  parable. — Who,  then,  is 
our  neighbor? — Not  knowing,  but  doing,  the  first 
requirement  of  the  Lord. — As  this  scribe,  EO  are, 
sooner  or  later,  all  put  to  shame  who  will  take  Jesus 
in  their  snares. 

STARKE: — As  the  question,  so  the  answer. — CRA 
MER  : — The  law  aims  high  and  demands  the  whole 
heart,  &c. — QUESNEL  : — Piety  consists  not  in  having, 
but  in  doing. — Nova  B'M.  Tub. : — Oh  !  the  shameful 
priests,  who  pass  by  the  poor. — Ecclesiastics  that 
have  not  the  Spirit,  are  bare,  fruitless  trees,  Judges 
ix.  14. — True  love  takes  on  itself  with  much  danger 
the  necessity  of  the  saints. —  Compassion  has  so 
bright  a  brilliancy  that  it  shines  even  in  the  eyes  of 
enemies. — HAJUS: — No  one  must  be  ashamed  to  fol 
low  even  simple  and  mean  people  in  good. — Lisco : 
— Christian  love  of  our  neighbor  should  be:  1.  Uni 
versal  ;  2.  self-sacrificing. — The  active  compassion  of 
the  citizens  of  the  kingdom  :  1.  Its  sphere  of  activity ; 
2.  its  nature ;  3.  its  portion. — HKUBNER  : — Man  does 
not  lack  so  much  the  knowledge  of  his  duty  as  the 
will  for  it. — How  little  is  close  contact  with,  and  ad 
ministration  of,  that  which  is  holy  often  wont  to  sanc 
tify  the  heart.  How  deep  has  the  priesthood  often 
sunk ! — How  often  have  the  followers  of  the  true  re 
ligion  been  excelled  by  professors  of  false  religions  I 
— Love  seeks,  where  its  means  are  not  sufficient,  to 
win  others  also  to  its  ends. 

On  the  Pericope: — HECBNKR: — How  Jesus  de 
mands  true  love  of  man:  1.  By  His  example-;  2.  by 
the  most  perfect  doctrine. — The  peculiarity  of  Chris 
tian  love  of  our  neighbor:  1.  Sources,  2.  manifesta 
tions. — The  double  eye  of  the  Christian:  1.  The  eye 
of  faith,  vss.  23,  24 ;  2.  the  eye  of  love,  vss.  25-36. 
The  Christian  is  not  to  be  one-eyed. — Love,  the  true 
proof  of  faith. —  PALMER: — How  love  again  makta 
good  what  sin  has  ruined. — FUCHS  : — Who  is  counte 
blessed  by  the  Lord,  is  truly  blessed. — SCHULTZ:— 
How  we  in  this  world  can  become  partakers  of  eter 
nal  life :  1.  If  we  see  that  which  Cluist  has  revealed. 
vss.  23,  24 ;  2.  if  we  so  love  as  Christ  requires,  vsg. 
25-35 ;  3.  if  we  so  work  as  Christ  has  enjoined,  vss. 
36,  37. — Happy  he,  1.  Who  is  a  Samaritan ;  2.  happy 
he  who  finds  one  ! — Vox  HAKLKSS  : — Goad  Samaritan 
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love:  1.  Whom  it  profits;  2.  hovv  it  manifests  itself;  |  finished,  vs.  35. —  F.  AKVPT: — Active,  helpful  love. 
3.  whence  it  comes. —  FLOREY  : — The  glory  of  true  I  — BURK  : — How  wo  witnout  the  Lord  Jesus  nowhere, 
love  :  1.  It  inquires  not,  vss.  25,  29 ;  2.  it  hesitates  |  but  with  Him  everywhere,  may  see  our  way. 
liot,  vs.  33  ;  3.  it  is  not  afraid ;  4.  it  tarries  not,  vs.          The  Pericope  is  admirably  adapted  for  missionary 
34 ;  5.  it  willingly  sacrifices,  and  leaves  nothing  un-  i  sermons  also. 


2.  Mary  and  Martha  (Vss.  38-42). 

38  Now  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  went  [were  journeying],  that  he  entered  into  a  certain 

39  village  :  and  a  certain  woman  named  Martha  received  him  into  her  house.     And  she 

40  had  a  sister  called  Mary,  which  also  sat  at  Jesus'  feet,  and  heard  his  word.     But  Martha 
was  cumbered  about  much  serving,  and  came  to  him,  and  said,  Lord,  dost  thou  not  care 

41  that  my  sister  hath  left  me  to  serve  alone?  bid  her  therefore  that  she  help  me.     And 
[But]  Jesus  [the  Lord  XJ  answered  and  said  unto  her,  Martha,  Martha,  thou  art  careful  and 

42  troubled  [or,  anxious  and  perplexed]  about  many  things  :  But  one  thing  is  needful;2  and 
Mary  hath  chosen  that  good  part,  which  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  her. 

1  Ys.  41.—  The  readme:  6  Ku'pio*  has  not  only  the  authority  of  B.,  L.,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  in  its  favor,  but  also  the  connection, 
and  the  nsus  loqur.ndi  of  Luke  in  many  other  passages.  [Rec.  supported  by  Lachmanu,  Tregcllcs,  Alford.  The  other  by 
Tischendorf.—  C.  C.  S.J 

3  Vs.  42.—  "The  reading  oXiywv  Se  CCTTCV  xP«tt  f  «"°«  (B.,  C.1,  L.,  1,  33,  Copt.,  -<£th.,  some  fathers,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  has 
arisen  out  of  understanding  the  answer  as  referring  to  a  dish  "  [!  I  !J. 

Into  her  house.  —  The  care  of  the  entertain 
ment  appears  to  have  been  assumed  by  Martha, 
perhaps  the  elder  of  the  two  sisters,  while  it  is 
wholly  unproved  that  she  was  a  widow  (Grotius),  and 
had  been  formerly  married  to  Simon  the  leper 
(Paulus).  That  Jesus  now  appeared  for  the  first 
time  in  this  family,  and  that  therefore  the  lovely 
beginning  of  the  friendship  of  the  Saviour  with  this 
domestic  circle  is  portrayed,  Luke  does  not  tell  us. 
So  active  a  hostess,  so  deeply  interested  a  friend,  as 
Martha,  would  certainly  have  received  Him  as  joy 
fully,  even  if  His  arrival  had  no  longer  had  the  sur 


EXEGETICAL   A5TD  CEITICATj. 

Vs.  38.  Now   it   came  to  pass. — In  view  ot 

the  indeSniteness  of  this  beginning,  there  is  as  little 
reason  for  the  assertion  that  this  event  took  place 
immediately  after  the  discourse  with  the  scribe  as 
for  assuming  that  it  did  not  take  place  for  some 
time  after.  Here  iilso  it  appears  plainly  enough  that 
Luke  does  not  arrange  the  event  with  a  strict  chro 
nology. 

Into  a  certain  village. — If  we  assume  that  all 
related  by  Luke  from  chap.  ix.  51  to  xix.  27,  occurred 
during  one  and  that  the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem, 
then  unquestionably  there  is  room  for  doubt  whether 
the  here-named  Kuarj  is  Bethany,  and  we  must  rather 
suppose  (Meyer)  that  Luke  speaks  here  of  one  of  the 
villages  of  Galilee.  But  we  know  not  what  should 
hinder  us  from  distributing  the  historical  matter  of 
this  narrative  of  travel  between  two  or  three  jour 
neys  to  feasts,  so  that  the  present  one  should  be 
about  to  end  very  soon  with  the  feast  of  Tabernacles, 
which  was  near  at  hand,  John  vii.  And  if  this  is  so, 
we  can  then  very  well  imagine  that  the  Saviour  had 
now  behind  Him  the  boundary  between  Samaria 
and  Judaea,  and  had  tarried  yet  a  day  at  Beth 
any  before  He  went  up  i-y  tv  Kpvirry  to  the  feaat, 
John  vii.  10.  So  taken,  therefore,  Luke  transports 
us  on  to  the  same  ground  which  we,  guided  by  John 
in  his  llth  chapter,  afterwards  tread,  and  it  at  once 
appears  that  the  brief  portraiture  of  character  in  the 
text  is  an  indirect,  psychological,  but  powerful  argu 
ment  for  the  truth  of  the  Johannean  representation. 
This  proof  is  by  no  means  weakened  by  the  fact  that 
Luke  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  Lazarus  (Strauss), 
for  having  in  view  only  the  difference  between  the  two 
sisters,  he  had  not  the  least  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
brother  also.  It  still  remains  remarkable  that  Luke 
describes  the  character  of  Martha  and  Mary  wholly  in 
the  same  manner  as  John ;  nor  is  it  at  all  proved 
that  Lazarus  inhabited  the  same  house  with  his  sis 
ters.  As  to  the  locality  of  Bethany  itself,  comp. 
WINER  in  voce. 


prise  of  novelty.  In  hearty  and  affectionate  zeal,  the 
best  that  the  house  can  afford  is  brought  forth  in 
order  right  worthily  to  receive  the  beloved  Guest. 
Martha  knows  not  how  to  make  her  entertainment 
choice  enough  ;  she  lacks  hands  for  it;  she  wants  to 
give  the  meal  a  thoroughly  festal  air.  Is  it  a  won 
der  that  she  took  offence  at  Mary's  inactivity  ? 

Vs.  39.  Mary  ...  at  Jesus'  feet.—  There  is  not 
yet  a  reference  to  reclining  at  table  (Paulus  and  Von 
Ammon),  for  the  meal  is  not  yet  prepared,  but  a 
sitting  like  that  of  the  disciples  at  the  feet  of  the 
Master,  as  Paul  afterwards  —  [Was  it  not  at  this  very 
time  ?  —  C.  C.  S.]  —  sat  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  In 
John  xi.  20  also,  Mary  is  represented  as  seated,  in 
contrast  with  the  unquiet,  busy  Martha. 

Vs.  40.  Lord,  dost  Thou  not  care.  —  What  is 
censurable  in  Martha's  behavior  consists  especially 
in  this,  that  she,  in  a  difference  with  her  sister,  seeks 
to  win  the  Saviour  as  her  confederate.  —  Hath  left 
me  to  serve  alone,  Ka.Tt\ntfv.  —  Perhaps  Mary 
had  at  the  beginning,  before  the  Saviour's  arrival, 
also  assisted  in  the  domestic  labors,  but  soon  after 
wards  had  seen  that  she  could  now  use  the  precious 
time  more  profitably,  and  therefore  left  her  sirter. 
Martha  demands  that  the  Saviour  shall  send  JUiiry 
back  again  to  her  post,  which  she  has  left  too  ear-y, 
since  she  can  no  longer  be  spared  there. 

Vs.  41.  Martha,  Martha.  —  "  Jesus'  reply  is  not 
to  be  taken  in  the  earnest  tone  of  preaching,  but  in 
the  half  jest  [a  hardly  appropriate  term.  —  C.  C.  S.] 
of  friendly  humanity."  The  double  utterance  of 
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the  name,  as  also  afterwards,  "Simon,  Simon, 
"Saul,  Saul,"  is,  however,  meant  to  express  th 
quiet  dissatisfaction  of  the  Saviour,  not  so  much  wit! 
the  act  as  rather  with  the  disposition  and  temper  ol 
Martha.— About  many  things.— It  is  not  at  al 
necessary  to  insert  here  any  word  having  referenc 
to  food  or  to  the  meal. 

Vs.  42.  Bui  one  thing  is  needful,  iri,  M  fa 
Xpfi'a. — The  explanations  of  this  expression  woul 
iliave  been  far  less  divergent  if  the  distinct  inquiry 
had  been  proposed  :  Needful — for  what  ?  The  an 
swer  can,  according  to  the  connection,  only  be  this 
"  To  receive  the  Lord  aright ;"  for  this  was  after 
all  the  main  thing  in  Martha's  feelings,  and  even 
Mary  also,  little  occupied  as  she  appeared,  must  hav 
been  anything  but  indifferent.  But  for  that,  sale 
the  Saviour,  "Not  much,"  but  "one  thing  is  need 
ful." — All  explanations  must  be  rejected  which  by  the 
tvos  will  have  us  understand  only  one  dish,  or  any 
thing  else  than  that  which  the  Saviour  Himself,  a  mo 
ment  afterwards,  names  the  good  part,  KKT'  «'|o;  ' 
The  «V  is  plainly  =  T;  aya.8))  M*p/y.  And  what,  accord 
ing  to  that,  is  the  one  thing  that  is  needful  in  orde 
rightly  to  receive  the  Saviour?  The  disposition 
which  Mary  was  manifesting  at  this  moment,  the 
sitting  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  the  receptivity  for  hear 
ing  and  laying  up  the  words  of  eternal  life.  Where 
Jesus  comes,  He  comes  to  give,  and  where,  there 
fore,  there  is  a  receptivity  of  faith  for  the  spiritual 
good  which  He  bestows,  there  is  He  at  the  same 
time  received  according  to  His  own  will,  in  the  best 
manner.  The  Saviour  does  not  say  that  Martha  was 
wholly  lacking  in  this  disposition ;  she  also  was  a  dis 
ciple  and  friend ;  but  He  gives  her  to  feel  that  she 
might  incur  the  danger,  amid  all  the  bustle  and 
tumult  of  life,  of  losing  this  temper  of  mind.  In 
contrast  with  this  stands  the  prerogative  of  Mary, 
whose  part  shall  not  be  taken  away  from  her.  Her 
sister  is  not  to  call  it  in  question,  and  if  she  remains 
of  the  same  mind  as  now,  her  good  part  will  also 
remain  for  her  an  imperishable  one.  "By  7)7-1?, 
which  does  not  =  ?},  'what  follows  is  marked  as  be 
longing  to  the  essence  of  the  o-ya^ij  M6P'9>  quippe 
quce."  Meyer. 

One  must  certainly  view  this  narrative  with  very 
singular  eyes,  if  he  is  disposed,  with  SCHWEGLER,  Xach- 
afxtst  Zeitalter,  ii.  p.  52,  to  remark  here  an  empha 
sized  contrast  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Pauline 
Christianity,  which  are  here,  according  to  him,  both 
presented,  and  of  which,  according  to  this,  the  latter 
was  praised  by  Jesus.  If  the  little  narrative  had 
been  invented  with  such  an  intention,  then  without 
doubt  the  censure  which  Martha  has  to  hear,  would 
have  turned  out  much  stronger.  For  such  an  arbi 
trary  fancy,  we  can  merely  give  our  opponent  a 
"  Duly  received."  Tholuck. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 


1.  It  is  a  view  as  incorrect  as  superficial  to  wish 
to  regard  Martha  as  the  type  of  an  earthly-minded 
woman,  and  Mary  as  the  type  of  a  heavenly-minded 
disciple  of  the  Saviour.  It  is,  therefore,  also  amiss 
to  understand  by  that  one  thing  which  is  needful, 
the  care  for  eternal  things  in  an  entirely  general 
sense,  as  if  this  was  to  be  found  in  Mary  alone,  and 
was  wholly  neglected  by  Martha.  Both — this  must 
always  be  fir-;t  held  fast — are  friends  and  disciples  of 
Christ,  whose  heartfelt  pleasure  it  is  to  serve  Him 
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according  to  their  best  ability,  only  that  in  relation 
to  the  manner  how  this  must  be  done,  each  has  her 
own  idea.  Martha  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Saviour 
would  be  best  served  by  a  carefully  prepared  entei» 
tainment;  Mary,  longing  for  salvation,  hears  the 
words  of  His  mouth.  With  Martha  the  pleasure  of 
giving  Hun  much  is  preeminent;  Mary  feels  the 
necessity  of  receiving  much.  With  Marina,  produc 
tivity,  with  Mary,  receptivity,  stands  in  the  for* 
ground.  Martha  is  the  Peter,  Mary  the  John,  amoi$ 
the  female  disciples  of  Christ.  Both  have,  therefor-?, 
their  peculiar  calling  and  special  Charisma.  In  Mar- 
tha,  the  fact  is  not  in  itself  censured  that  she  will 
approve  her  love  by  a  carefully  prepared  entertain 
ment,  if  she  only  take  care  that  the  higher  things  also 
do  not  take  harm  by  this.  What  is  amiss  in  her  con 
sists  rather  in  this,  that  she  demands  that  Mary  shall 
become  like  her,  instead  of  recognizing  that  her  sister 
in  a  certain  relation  is  right,  nay  more,  is  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  still  higher  privilege;  for  with  all  her 
attachment  to  the  Saviour,  Martha  yet  lacks  that 
composed  calmness  of  soul  which  can  alone  make 
her  receptive  for  intimate  and  abiding  communion 
with  Jesus,  which  hitherto  had  only  become  Mary's 
inestimable  portion. 

2.  Martha  is  not  the  type  of  earthly-minded 
friends  of  the  world,  but  the  type  of  numerous  Chris 
tians,  who  work  restlessly  for  the  cause  of  the  Saviour 
and  their  own  salvation,  but  forget  the  personal 
possession  and  enjoyment  of  Christ  for  and  in  them 
selves.  Mary  stands  before  us,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
a  lovely  symbol  of  those  blessed  ones  who  have  found 
rest  with  Him,  and  therein  possess  as  well  the  ground 
of  the  highest  blessedness,  as  also  the  activity  most 
pleasing  to  Him.  The  heart  of  the  former  is  often 
as  a  sea  which  the  storms  have  too  greatlv  agi 
tated  for  it  to  be  able  clearly  to  reflect  the  image 
of  the  Sun,  while  with  the  second  the  light  of  heaven 
shines  upon  a  still,  clear,  watery  mirror.  Here  nl^o 
does  Tersteegen's  word  hold  good  :  *'  Thou  must  not 
jind  thyself  so  much  to  form  and  manner.  One  is 
not  continually  seeking  God.  One  must  forsooth 
also  find  Him.  Whoever  is  not  in  the  search,  he 
runs  and  works  much  ;  who  hath  found  Him,  enjoys 
and  works  quietly."  [Du  musst  dich  nicht  so  sehr 
an  Form  und  Weisen  binden.  Man  suchet  Gott  nicht 
slets,  man  mug*  ihn  ja  auch  finden.  Wer  noch  im 
Suchen  ist,  der  lauft  und  wirket  viel.  Wer  ihn  gefun- 
den  hat,  geniesxt  und  wirket  still. ~\  The  first  character 
)redominatcs  in  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  other  in  the 
Evangelical,  Church.  In  its  degeneracy,  the  Martha 
character  becomes  proud  work-holiness,  the  Mary 
lature,  on  the  other  hand,  slothful  quietism.  But 
f  they  are  sanctified  by  faith  both  have  their  right ; 
although  without  doubt  the  latter  stands  higher,  yet 
30th  have  in  the  kingdom  of  God  their  value,  and 
nay  develop  themselves  independently  beside  each 
>ther,  without  any  necessity  that  the  one  individuality 
hould  be  suppressed  or  absorbed  by  the  other.  The 
nore  intimately  the  zealous  Martha's  hand  is  united 
rith  the  composed,  quiet  Mary's  heart,  so  much  tho 
earer  does  one  come  to  the  ideal  of  a  harmoniom 
'hristian  life. 

3.  Mary  also  would  have  something  one-sided,  if 
he  regarded  every  work  of  Martha  without  restric 
ion  as  below  her  dignity.  The  two  sides  of  character 
epresented  by  the  two,  activity  and  passivity,  direc'iou 
owards  the  external  and  towards  the  internal,  the 
radical  and  the  more  contemplative  temper,  spon- 
aneity  and  receptivity,  love  and  faith,  unweaiied 
ctivity  and  unmovable  rest,  we  find  them  in  the 
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most  perfect  manner  united  in  the  perfect  Son  of 
Man,  the  Goo-man. 


UOMILETTCAL  AXD  PRACTICAL. 

Jesus  the  best  friend  of  the  family :  1.  He  height 
ens  its  joy ;  2.  He  softens  its  sorrow ;  3.  He  sanctifies 
the  duty  of  the  calling;  4.  He  strengthens  its  union ; 
ft.  He  conducts  towards  the  most  exalted  destiny  hi 
the  domestic  life  of  His  people. — The  right  receiving 
of  the  Saviour. — The  true  service  of  the  Lord  consists 
in  this,  that  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  served  by  Him. 
— Mary  and  Martha,  two  grand  forms  of  the  Christian 
life,  in  their  different  relation  to  Him. — Great  differ 
ence  of  character  often  with  unity  of  principle  and 
endeavor. — Non  multa  sed  mult  am. — Much  is  not 
enough,  but  enough  is  much. — How  sad  it  is  when 
Christians  reciprocally  accuse  each  other  instead  of 
being  helpers  of  their  mutual  joy.— How  the  Saviour, 

1.  Compassionately  hears;   2.  seriously  answers  the 
complaints  of  His  people ;   3.  makes  them  service 
able  for  their  own  amendment. — One  thing  is  need 
ful  :  1.  In  order  rightly  to  employ  the  time  of  life; 

2.  in  order  rightly  to  enjoy  the  joy  of  life ;  3.  in  order 
rightly  to  endure  the  burdens  of  life ;   4.  in  order 
rightly  to  await  the  end  of  life.— The  good  part: 
1.  Which  cannot,   2.  may  not,   3.  will  not  be  taken 
away.— Jusus   the   defender   of  His   misunderstood 
friends. 

STARKE  : — J.  HALL  : — The  female  sex  also  does 
Christ  esteem,  and  He  will  gladly  enter  into  the 
house  of  their  heart  if  they  will  only  receive  Him.— 


Blessed  is  the  family  when  all  with  one  accord  are 
knit  together  in  entertaining  the  Lord  Christ- 
Christians  must  be  hospitable,  Heb.  xiii.  2.— MAJCS  . 
— A  soul  eager  to  learn  the  heavenly  trutli  must 
have  rest  from  earthly  business  and  be  v.umble, 
especially  if  it  will  learn. — LAXGII  Op. : — If  our 
mode  of  life  brings  much  distraction  with  it,  we  have 
the  more  cause  often  to  collect  ourselves  therefrom, 
in  order  to  enter  into  a  Sabbatumum  sacrum,  into 
secret  converse  with  God. 

HKUBXER: — Two  different  kinds  of  love  towards 
Jesus,  a  more  natural  and  a  more  holy  one. — The 
preeminence  of  the  vita  contemplativa  above  the 
activa. — How  many  learned,  subtle  theologians  are 
like  Martha — take  care  and  trouble  for  the  merest 
trifles,  while  the  substance  escapes  their  attention. — 
DRJJSKKE:  a  Sermon,  1821.  Jesus  and  the  Sisters  of 
Bethany  (one-sided  apology  for  Martha). — TIIKREMIN  : 
— The  brother  and  sisters  whom  Jesus  loved. — 
SCHMIDT  :— One  thing  is  needful :  1.  What  the  many 
things  are,  about  which  man  strives  in  vain ;  2.  what 
the  one  thing  is  which  is  needful,  and  how  with 
this  one  thing  all  things  fall  to  our  lot.— J. 
MuLLER:*-The  true  relation  to  our  earthly  occu 
pations  of  the  care  for  celestial  things. — ARNDT: 
— Jesus  the  family  friend  without  compare,  because 
He,  1.  feels  Himself  happy  in  this  domestic  circle , 
2.  makes  it  happy. — GEKOK  : — The  good  part  which 
our  Evangelical  Church  has  chosen. — Comp.  also  the 
beautiful  hymn  JSins  ist  Noth,  ach  Hcrr  dies  eine, 
and  the  Essay  of  F.  W.  Krummacher  upon  Mary 
and  Martha,  in  PIPER'S  Evang.  Kalcndcr,  1851,  p. 
74  teq. 


3.  Lord,  Teach  us  to  Pray  (Cn.  XL  1-13). 
(In  part  parallel  to  Matt.  vi.  9-13;  vii.  7-11.) 

1  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  as  he  was  praying  in  a  certain  place,  when  he  ceased, 
one  of  his  disciples  said  unto  him.  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray,  as  John  also  taught  his  dig- 

2  ciples.     And  he  said  unto  them,  When  ye  pray,  say,  Our  [om.,  Our1]  Father  which 
art  in  heaven  [om.,  which  art  in  heaven],  Hallowed  be  thy  name.     Thy  kingdom  come. 

3  Thy  will  be  done,  as  in  heaven,  so  in  earth  [omit  this  sentence2].     Give  us  day  by  day 

4  our  daily  bread.     And  forgive  us  our  sins;  for  we  [ourselves,  avroi]  also  forgive  every 
one  that  is  indebted  to  us.     And  lead  us  not  into  temptation  ;  but  deliver  us  from  evil 

5  [omit  this  clause3]. — And  he  said  unto  them,  Which  of  you  shall  have  a  friend,  and 

6  shall  go  unto  him  at  midnight,  and  say  unto  him,  Friend,  lend  me  three  loaves;  For  a 
friend  of  mine  in  his  journey  [from  a  journey,  transf.  after  is  come]  is  come  to  me,  and 

7  I  have  nothing  to  set  before  him  ?     And  he  from  within  shall  answer  and  say,  Trouble 
me  not:  .the  door  is  now  shut,  and  my  children  are  with  me  in  bed;  I  cannot  rise  and 

8  give  tliee.4     I  say  unto  you,  Though  he  will  not  rise  and  give  him,  because  he  is  his 
friend,  yet  because  of  his  importunity  [lit.,  shamelessness,  avaCdfiav]   he  will  rise  ;md 

9  give  him  as  many  [7oare»]  as  he  needeth.     And  I  say  unto  you,  Ask,  and  it  shall  be 

10  given  you;  seek,  and  ye  shall  find;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you.     For 
every  one  that  asketh  receiveth ;  and  he  that  sccketh  lindet.h ;  and  to  him  that  knock- 

11  eth  it  shall  be  opened.     If  a  son  sli;ill  ;isk  l>rcad  of  any  of  you  that  is  a  father,  will  he 

12  give  liim  a  stone?  or  if  he  ask  a  fish,  will  he  for  a  fish  give  him  a  serpent?     Or  if  he 

13  shall  ask  an  egg,  will  lie  oiler  him  a  scorpion?     If  ye  then,  lu:ing  evil,  know  how  to 
givi  good  gifts  unto  your  children  ;   how  much  more  shall  your  heavenly  Father  give1 
the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that,  a.-k  him? 

>  V«.  2.— Rf-.:  Udrtp  qnuv  I  iv  rol<t  ovpavotc.     ['llftav  o  <*  rots  ovpawic  omittM  l,y   I  ;  <  r,  Bleek, 

Treftelles,  Allnnl,  ;IK  Iminr'ly  l,y  Mill,   Ucn; .-),  UYi  t,  in,  A, •.•. ;  Mij.|..,Mrcl  l,y  K.,  Cod.  Sin.  (mid  L.  alter  qfiwi-),  sevuraJ 
•unriv<w,  the  Vu't'ute,  somu  M.Sb.  of  the  Itula.  and  Uii^cn  once.— I .  <  .  s.j 


.  XL  1-13. 
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J  -The  same  critic*  approve  thu  omisrfon,  supported  by  B.,  L.  (Cod.  Pin.  in«*rU  the  sentence),  2  currire*,  il 
the  nnnu.vrir.tg  at  Luke  compared  by  Orisren,  the  Vul/atf,  the  Armenian  rei>i'/n,  the  Corbeian  Itala,  and  Tertullian, 
Jerome,  and  Augustine.  Lathmann,  who  otherwise  ha*  the  Keoeived  Text,  bracket*  the  word*  <*  <V  bvpov?  cat  «»t  yijt. 
—  C.  C.  8.J 

*  V*.  4.—  .See.  :  i»i  p  J<r<u  IJM««  «»»  TOW  worripov.    All  three  addition*  are,  as  it  appears,  taken  fr'  m  the  perfect  reda/> 
li/.n  of  the  lord's  Prayer  ii.  Matthew,  while  there  are  no  argument*  of  sufficient  anight  to  establish  their  cenuiacBMi  ia 
Luke.    Ucspucting  the  state  of  the  question,  *>s.  TiscBKXbour  ad  locum.    [Tfce  same  critics  rapport  tbU  oadMoa  »ho 
•  ..•_•  two  former  one*.    It  ha*  also  the  authority  of  B.,  L.,  10  cursives,  Vulgate,  Coptic,  and  Armenian  versions, 
.  or  Marcion,  Jerome,  Augustine.     It  is  easy  to  se«  bow,  if  these  clause*  were  orijnnaliy  wanting  in  Luke,  they 
hare  been  supplied  afterwards  from  Matthew,  to  reduce  to  uniformity  the  two  form*  of  the  Lord'*  Prayer,  Imt  if 


fhfj  had  been  original  with  Luke,  no  motive  could  be  assigned  for  their  omission.    According  to  the  orerwhehntaf  weizh 
of  cri'ical  opinion,  ttic-rcfore,  the  Lord's  Piajyfr  •»  given  m  Luke,  thould  read  thus  :  f'v         /  » 


•  *<ni,/o 


1  ft/rgive.  erery 


-n*  crane:  Give  iu  day  by  day  our  daily  bread:  And  /orgirt 
ielrterf  to  ui :  ^rt//  '<wrf  ut  not  into  temptation.— C.  C   8.] 

(4  Vs.  7.— Van  Oostene*  renders  this  rene  M  a  question  :  "  WW«f  ;«  ihenf"  tec.,  in  which,  howcrer,  be  is  n'/t  rap- 
ported  by  critical  authority.  The  sentence,  as  Meyer  remarks,  begins  as  if  to  end  thus:  Wnu>d  l,e  not  be  amwertd: 
Trrjvljlf.  me  unit  i-;.  A'ererUidett,  I  lay,  ice.,  but  the  length  of  the  intervening  bcntenoe  interrupt*  the  construction.— -C 
C.  8.) 

[*  Vs.  13.— 'O  narrlf>  o  i(  ovpavov  &*rti.  The  lar.ruage  of  this  paisa^e  is  very  closely  mould'-d  on  that  of  Matthew 
•ad,  as  li.etk  remarks,  o  c|  ovpavo'v  t<!nfn.  u  to  be  regarded  a*  a  comra/.-uon  of  o  cV  ovpavi?  l~,m  i(  ovpavo'v. — C.  C.  8.] 

Thy  name  .  .  .  Thy  kingdom — ,Ss-?  LANGK 
EXEGETICAL  AXD  CBITICAL.  on  Matt.  vi.  9. 

Vs.   Z.   Our  daily  bread. — 'En-io.Wiof  is  that 

Vs.  1.  In  a  certain  place. — The  place  is  not  which  we  need  for  our  ot«r,'a,  our  existence,  and 
more  particularly  designated  by  Luke,  but  if  we  may  therefore  not  daily  bread,  for  this  ig  already  implied 
allow  play  to  conjecture,  the  school  of  prayer  wag  in  the  a^utpuv  of  Matthew,  an  al»o  in  the  KO$'  rutpar 
opened  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  game  place  in  of  Luke ;  and  tautologies  in  such  a  prayer  ought  cer- 
wliich  the  school  of  faith  had  lately  been  opened, '  tainly  not  to  be  presupposed ;  but  it  signifies,  sufficient 
namely,  Bethany ;  for  Lnke  attaches  this  account  bread  for  the  sustenance  of  our  life,  jmnix  fufficienJi. 
immediately  to  the  domestic  scene  in  the  house  of  '  The  rno*t  onesided  spiritualism  alone  can  take  offence 
Mary  and  Martha,  and  since  froni  other  passages  it  is  '  that  here  at  least  one  prayer  ascends  for  temporal 
known  that  the  Saviour  was  especially  accustomed  necessities.  Jesus  designed  His  precept  not  for  angels 
to  pray  on  the  summits  of  mountains,  we  are  almost  but  for  men,  and  were  the  riew  of  Stier  and  others 
spontaneously  brought  to  think  here  of  the  Mount  true,  that  here  we  are  to  understand  spiritual  bread 
of  Olive?,  the  subsequent  tbeaire  of  His  conflict  and  o&»,  it  might  then  be  doubted  whether  in  thu  cue  • 
of  His  coronation  (comp.  ch.  xii.  37).  That  the  limiting  <T+,u*p<iv  would  stand  with  it.  The  Jews,  at 
historical  trait,  Luke  xi.  1,  has  been  invented  by  the  least,  had  scarcely  heard  of  heavenly  bread  when  they 
Evangelists  merely  in  order  to  find  a  suitable  occa-  immediately  pray :  *'  Lord,  ntrmf/re  give  us  this 
sion  for  the  communication  of  the  Lord's  Prayer '  bread,"  John  vi/  34. — The  precept,  Matt.  vi.  24,  M 
(Straus*),  U  an  unsupported  conjecture.  Do  we  not  alone  applicable  to  temporal  but  not  to  eternal 
know  from  other  passages  that  our  Saviour  was  often  affairs,  and  this  whole  petition  contains,  even  when  it 
accustomed  to  seclude  Himself  for  solitary  prayer,  ia  exclusively  used  of  earthly  necessities,  a  striking 
that  John  had  actually  taught  his  disciples  to  pray  reminder  of  the  saying.  Matt.  vj.  33.  Other  view* 
(Luke  v.  33),  and  that  some  of  these  disciples  had  see  given  in  LASGK,'  ad  be. 
passed  over  to  Jesus,  and  might  yet  very  well  re- '  The  words  which  according  to  Gregory  of 
member  tLis  fact?  (vs.  2)  must  have  been  read  instead  of  the  AO» 

Vs.  2.  Father. — First  of  all  the  question  ie  wbe-  /W.  cov,  namely,  ItbtT*  TO  iyiof  irrti-u.a.  aov  <>' 
ther  the  Saviour  gave  the  precept  of  the  most  perfect  -rjuai  xal  xnjaptnd-ru  r,na.i,  appear  to  be  nothing  more 
prayer  twice  or  only  once.  From  internal  grounds,  than  an  old  gloss  arising  from  vs.  13.  The  external 
the  latter  appears  to  us  more  probable,  and  we  there-  authority  of  this  reading  is  at  leart  too  insignificant 
fore  believe  that  not  Matthew  but  Luke  lias  com-  to  allow'it  to  be  regarded  with  Volkman,  Hifgenfeld, 
nmuicated  the  same  in  its  original  historical  connec- 1  Zeller,  as  the  original 

tion.  If  the  Saviour  bad  already  communicated  the  I  Vs.  4.  For  we  ourselves  also  forgive. — In 
Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  His  •  Matthew  &T.  By  no  means  is  the  willingness  of  the 
auditors  as  a  model  of  prayer,  He  would  then  have  !  suppliant  a  ground  upon  which  <>od  cm  bestow 
hardly  omitted,  at  the  question,  '•  Teach  us  to  pray,"  !  on  him  forgiveness,  but  rather  a  subjective  condi- 
to  have  referred  them  to  Hi-  former  instruction.  At '  tion  without  which  he  h«  no  boldness  to  entreat 
the  same  time  it  appears  to  us  lese  congruous  that  j  the  forgiveness  of  bis  own  sins.  Comp.  1  John  iv. 


the  Saviour  should  for  the  first  time  have  uttered 
tbU  precept  as  a  portion  of  a  longer  discourse 
before  thousands  of  hearers;  far  more  probable 
is  it  that  it  was  first  imparted  to  a  mailer  cir 
cle  of  disciples  on  a  different  occasion,  and  from  this 
centre  was  mere  generally  diffused.  The  view  (Slier, 
Tholuck)  that  what  was  uttered  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  was  not  tiil  afterwards  given  a?  a  fix«-d 
precept,  is  a  way  of  relieving  the  difficulty  that  testi 
fies  of  perplexity.  The  wor  i-  in  Matthew,  O&TUI  olv 
vpoffvx.  i>ntii,  certainly  do  not  properly  convr-y  any 
other  sense  than  the  commencement  here  in  Luke, 

3ray    vpaafiix.    A«7*T«,    «.r.A.        Matthew    does   not 
.rive  the  lord's  Prayer  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
because  it  was  there  for  the  first  time  uttered,  but  be 
cause  t!ic  preceding  instmction  of  our  Lord  i 
prayer  in  secret  offeree  -iim  a  fitting  Decision  for  it. 


19. 

Lead  us  not  into  temptation.—  As  the  prayer 
for  daily  bread  raiifi  us  above  care  for  to-day  ^  and 
the  prayer  for  tiut  forgiven***  of  nnt  is  meant  to 
quiet  us  concerning  the  past,  so  is  the  prayer  against 
temptation  a  weapon  for  the  uncertain  fvtwre.  The 
sense  of  the  difficult  expression  can  only  be  deter 


mined  ex 


in  Matthew  :  aA>a  f><>vai, 


We  pray,  therefore,  that  God  would  not  le&d  us  into 
•  ration  as  would  certainly  occasion  as  to 
fall  under  the  might  of  evil,  as  it  is*  that  from  which 
we  wish  to  be  redeemed.  God  leads  us  into  4ucb 
temptation  when  He  gives  us  over  to  the  evil  d~-irei 
of  our  heart.  <  nm<:\  xsiv.  1.)  "Th« 

temptation  is  here  the  "more  critic-il  probition  occa 
sioned  by  the  previously-named  guilt,  and  the  '  Lead 


us  not  into  it '  the 


of  the  '  Forgive  us. 
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Let  us  not  experience  the  consequences  of  our  guilt 
in  intenser  probationary  trials."  Lange. 

As  respects,  moreover,  this  precept  in  general, 
nothing  hinders  us  from  complementing  the  imper 
fect  account  of  Luke  from  that  of  Matthew ;  and  if 
we  do  this  we  obtain  six — or  according  to  the  more 
apparently  correct  enumeration,  seven — petitions,  in 
|  which  all  is  expressed  which  the  disciple  of  the  Sa 
viour  has  to  pray  for,  as  well  for  the  glory  of  God 
as  also  for  the  advancement  of  his  own  temporal  and 
spiritual  well-being.  "  All  the  tones  of  the  human 
breast  which  go  from  earth  to  heaven  sound  here  in 
their  key-notes."  Stier.  Although  it  cannot  be 
that  the  Saviour  meant  to  establish  here  a  formula 
that  was  to  be  repeated  every  time  ad  literam,  He 
however  answers  here  the  question  of  His  disciples, 
vs.  1,  in  so  far  as  He  plainly  shows  them  what  and 
how  they  must  p»-ay.  With  the  exception  of  one  pe 
tition—the  fifth— the  Lord's  Prayer  expresses  all  that 
the  Saviour  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  could  beg  from 
the  Father,  and  also  all  which  according  to  His  will 
His  own  should  entreat  for  themselves  in  His  name.  As 
respects,  1.  the  contents  of  the  prayer,  He  teaches 
them  a.  to  pray  as  well  for  temporal  as  also  for 
spiritual  necessities,  but,  b.  still  more  for  spiritual 
than  for  temporal:  one  petition  is  only  for  daily 
bread  ;  five,  on  the  other  hand,  are  devoted  to  higher 
concerns ;  c.  that  the  glorifying  of  the  name  of  God 
must  stand  yet  more  in  the  foreground  than  the  ful 
filment  of  our  necessities :  we  first  hear  a  threefold 
Thy  before  we  hear  a  threefold  MS.  And  as  respects 
2.  our  frame  of  mind  in  this  prayer,  the  Saviour 
here  teaches  us  to  pray,  a.  in  deep  reverence,  b.  in 
child-like  confidence,  c.  in  a  spirit  of  love  for  others. 

As  respects  the  value  of  this  precept,  the  singular 
fancy  of  Herder  in  his  explications  of  the  New  Tes 
tament,  that  the  Pater  Foster  could  be  derived  from 
an  oriental  source,  from  the  Zend  Avesta,  has  been 
weighed  by  later  science  and  found  wanting,  and 
even  so  does  the  assurance  of  Wetstein :  "  tr,ta  hccc 
oratio  ex  formulis  Hebraicis  coneinnata  est,"  at  all 
events  affirm  too  much.  For  the  fourth  and  fifth 
petitions  there  are  no  parallels  whatever  extant; 
for  the  third  and  sixth  only  imperfect  ones.  For  the 
first  two  there  are  the  most,  yet  by  no  means 
literal  ones ;  and  here  also,  with  reference  to  the 
Saviour,  we  are  not  to  overlook  the  truth:  "Even 
when  the  popular  culture  offered  Him  what  was  noble 
and  true,  it  worked  ever  only  as  a  stimulus  for  His 
own  inner  development,  and  even  that  which  He  has 
received  He  reproduces  renovated  from  His  creative 
power  of  life."  Olshausen.  In  no  case  can  this 
partial  agreement  with  others  take  from  this  model 
anything  of  its  high  worth.  Not  so  much  in  par 
ticular  expressions,  as  rather  in  the  tenor  and  spirit, 
in  the  arrangement  and  climax  of  the  whole,  lies  its 
peculiar  worth,  and  those  who  can  assert  of  the 
Pater  Nosier  that  it  is  only  a  joining  together  of  Rab 
binic  expressions,  might  assure  us  with  the  same 
right  that  from  a  suitable  number  of  single  arms, 
legs,  and  members,  one  could  compose  an  animated 
human  body.  We  honor  much  more  the  wisdom  of 
the  Saviour  in  this,  that  He  would  teach  His  disciples 
no  chords  which  would  have  been  entirely  strange  to 
their  unpractised  lips,  and  in  vain  do  we  seek  here  for 
the  traces  of  a  limited  Judaistic  spirit.  So  brief  is  it, 
that  it  does  not  even  weary  the  simplest  spirit,  and 
yet  so  perfect  that  nothing  is  therein  wholly  for 
gotten  :  so  simple  in  words  that  even  a  child  compre 
hends  it,  and  yet  so  rich  in  matter  that  the  principal 
truths  and  promises  and  duties  are  her  presupposed, 


confirmed,  or  impressed,  and  that  Tertullian  with  rigbt 
named  it  a  breviariwn  totius  evangdii.  How  often 
soever  it  may  have  been  misused,  especially  wher* 
it  has  been  turned  into  a  spiritless  formula  of  prayer 
while  men  have  forgotten  that  it  only  expresses  the 
lofty  fundamental  ideas  which  must  prevail  in  the 
exercise  of  prayer,  it  remains  yet  continually  a  gold- 
mine  for  Christian  faith,  a  standard  for  Christian 
prayer,  a  prop  for  Christian  hope.  Respecting  the 
history  and  use  of  this  prayer,  comp.  THOLUCK,  Jlery* 
predigt.  Respecting  its  value,  STIEU,  Reden  Jem, 
vol.  i.  pp.  194-224;  LANGE,  L.  J.  ii.  pp.  609-618, 
LANGK  on  Matthew,  ad  loc. 

Vs.  5.  Which  of  you.  —  A  parabolic  represen 
tation  which  is  only  found  in  Luke,  and  is  attache'! 
so  loosely  to  the  preceding  instruction,  that  possibly 
the  Master  delivered  it  at  another  time,  and  it  is 
given  here  only  on  account  of  the  connection  of 
thought.  The  purpose  is,  as  also  in  the  parable  of 
the  Unrighteous  Judge  (ch.  xviii.  1-8),  to  encourage 
to  perseverance  in  prayer.  The  example  is  taken 
entirely  from  daily  life,  and  shows  anew  with  what 
sharp  penetration  our  Lord  observed  the  common 
occurrences  and  experiences  of  the  same.  —  Three 
loaves.  —  "  Umim  pro  hospite,  unum  pro  me,  unum 
supernumerarium,  honoris  causa.  Mire  popularig 
h.  1.  est  sermo."  Bengcl.  It  is  striking  how  much 
more  friendly  the  request  is  than  the  first  answer, 
which  does  not  begin  with  <t>i\t,  and  very  plainly 
betrays  ill-humor. 

Vs.  8.  Because  of  his  importunity,  avaiSeia 
here  in  direct  reference  to  prayer  as  unweariedness, 
perseverance  in  its  highest  energy.  God  wishes  a 
faith  which  is  not  ashamed  of  endurance,  and  which 
therewith  entertains  the  highest  expectations. 

Vs.  9.  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you.—  A  def 
inite  assurance  of  a  special  hearing  of  prayer,  from 
which  it  results  that  prayer  has  not  only  a  subjective 
influence  for  our  tranquillizing,  our  comfort,  etc.,  but 
also  an  objective,  procuring  us  from  God  what  Ha 
without  the  prayer  would  certainly  not  have  bestowed 
upon  us.  Here  also,  as  so  often  throughout  the  Old 
Testament,  we  have  a  God  who  permits  Himself  to 
be  entreated,  and  in  the  conflict  witli  praying  faith  to 
be  voluntarily  overcome.  "  The  inexorableness  of  a 
stone  and  the  exorableness  of  a  free  being  are  things 
which  can  be  proved  or  refuted  by  experience  alone, 
which  can  make  an  end  of  all  philosophical  contra 
diction  even  in  spite  of  or  rather  for  the  bettering 
of  our  Sophia,  yet  certainly  always  to  the  contentment 
of  our  Philosophia."  Pfenninger.  Respecting  the 
climax  in  this  saying  of  our  Saviour,  see  Lange  on 
the  parallel  passage. 

Vs.  10.  For  every  one  that  asketh.  —  As  the 
Saviour  has  just  urged  perseverance  in  prayer,  H« 
now  speaks  of  the  certainty  of  being  heard,  and  gives 
His  disciples  to  understand  that  prayer  is  in  no  case 
in  vain,  and  that  an  uttered  wish  is  surely  fulfilled, 
that 

now  represented  under  the  image 
egg.     But  if  any  one  should  in  his  foolishness  beg  a 
scorpion  or  a  snake,  the  father  would  be  no  father 
if  he  could  fulfil  such  a  wish. 

Vs.  12.  Or  if  he  shall  ask  an  egg.—  This  third 
example  is  found  only  in  Luke,  the  two  others  also 
in  Matthew,  ch.  vii.  9,  10.  From  that  which  tho 
friend  will  do,  the  discourse  of  the  Saviour  risea 
even  to  that  which  one  could  expect  of  a  father  ; 
from  that  which  an  imperfect  earthly  father  does, 
even  to  that  which  the  perfect  Father  in  heaven 
bestows. 


, 

at  is,  if  it  belongs  to  those  good  gifts  which  are 
w  represented  under  the  image  of  bread,  fish,  and 


CHAP.  XI.  1-13. 
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Vs.  13.  If  ye  then,  being  evil.— Not  a  com 

parison  of  the  morally  corrupt  man  with  God  (Meyer), 
but  rather  a  contrast.  How  should  it  be  possible 
ill  at  a  holy  God  should  not  do  that  which  even  sinful 
man  does ' 

The  Holy  Spirit  =  o-)o3a  in  Matthew.  A  re 
niarkable  interprctamcntum,  which  teaches  us  with 
the  bc.tt  right  to  consider  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the 
essence  of  all  good  gifts  which  the  Father  in  Heaven 
can  borrow  on  His  praying  child.  'O  ^  ol/pavo 
abb»eviated  form  for  &  irarty>  Iv  oupavif  ti 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  When  we  meet  the  Saviour  in  this  period  of 
His  life  praying  in  a  solitary  place,  we  behold  at  the 
same   time  in  what   a   holy  frame  of  soul  He  has 
traversed  the  last  steps  on  the  way  to  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  the  theatre  of  His  thickening  conflict. 
Before  His  praying  eye,  the  earth  with  its  wicked 
ness  has  for  a  short  time  sunk  away.     Heaven  listens 
to  His  words,  the  disciples  hold  their  peace  while 
they  regard  Him  at  a  reverent  distance.     What  is 
more  natural  than  that  the  view  of  their  praying 
Master  should  awaken  the  desire  of  the   disciples 
also  to  pray,  and  that  they  go  to  Him  with  this  wish, 
who  was  as  much  more  than  John  as  the  Son  stands 
above  the  servant  ? 

2.  The  instruction  as  to  prayer  which  the  Saviour 
gives  on  this  occasion,  answers  all  main  questions 
which  are  to  be  solved  with  reference  to  secret  con 
verse  with  God.     As  to  the  question  what  and  how 
we  have  to  pray,  the  Lord's  Prayer  gives  a  satisfac 
tory  answer.     As  to  the  not  less  natural  question, 
as  to  the  ground  on  which  we  can  expect  to  be  heard, 
the  Saviour  restricts  Himself  to  an  appeal  to  the 
parental  feeling  of  even  sinful  men.     In  reality,  the 
difficult  question  as  to  the  possibility  and  conceivable- 
ness  of  special  hearing  of  prayer  is  best  decided 
before   this   forum.     With  a  fatalistic  and  strictly 
deterministic   conception   of  God,    the   hearing   of 
prayer  becomes  an  impossibility,  and  nothing  more 
than  merely  the  psychological  effect  of  prayer  con 
ceivable.     But  whoever  believes  in  a  living,  freely- 
working  God,  who  projects  and  executes  His  counsel 
not  without  but  with  reference  to  the  praying  man, 
will  cleave  fast  to  prayer,  even  if,  in  relation  to  the 
connection  of  the  prayer  with  the  receiving,  ques 
tions  were  to  be  asked  which  He  could  not  fully 
answer. 

3.  The  Lord's  Prayer  is  a  short  compendium  of 
the  principal  truths  of  the  Christian  faith,  of  the 
highest   demands   of  the  Christian   life.     Theology 
finds  here  the  idea  of  a  personal,  living,  freely-work 
ing  God,  distinct  from  the  creature  and  yet  standing 
to  the  same   in  direct  relation  (Immanence).     For 
Anthropology  we  gain  here  the  conception  of  man 
as  a  dependent,  sinful,  easily  n:isleadable  being ;  of 
sin  as  being  debt  towards  God ;  of  the  destiny  of 
man,  that  it  consists  in  this,  to  be  united  in  a  King 
dom    of    God.      Pneumatology  may   appeal    for  a 
doctrine  of  angels  as  well  as  of  the  personal  evil 
epirit  to  the  Lord's  Prayer;  and  the  highest  benefits 
which  Soteriology  gives  us  to  hope  for,  Forgiveness 
•and  SaiK'tifieatimi,  they  stand   here  by  right  in  the 
foreground.     That  the  special  riiristnlogiral  element 
Is  not  here  so  sharply  emphasized  as  might  be  ex 
pected,  must  be  conceded ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  self  evident  that  this  prayer  is  intended  exclu 


sively  for  disciples  of  the  Saviour,  who  know  that  il 
is  through  the  Son  that  they  go  to  the  Father,  an< 
can  expect  to  be  heard  only  when  they  thus  pray  b 
His  name,  John  rvi.  24.  The  chief  requirements  of 
the  Christian  life,  as  well  in  and  of  itself  as  in  rela 
tion  to  the  Father,  and  even  to  the  brethren  on  earth 
can  with  equal  ease  be  derived  from  this  model. 

4.  The  perseverance  in  prayer  which  the  Saviout 
commands   on   this   occasion   must   be  well    distin 
guished  from  the  praying  without  ceasing  of  which 
Paul  speaks,  1  Then.  v.   17.     The  latter  is  a  con 
tinual  prayerfulness  and  living  of  the  soul  in  connec 
tion  with  God,  even  when  it  has  nothing  definite  to 
entreat.     The   former,  on   the  other  hand,  is  per 
severing  prayer  for  something  which  one  does  not 
immediately  receive,  but  as  to  which,  nevertheless, 
we  may  expect  that  God  will  give  it  to  us  in  Hia 
own  time  and  way,  Luke  xviii.  1-8. 

5.  Although  the  Saviour  in  the  well-known  say 
ing,  Ye  icho  are  evil,  opposes  His  hearers  not  to  Him 
self  but  to  the  pure  and  holy  Father,  it  is,  however, 
none  the  less  true  that  He  here,  inasmuch  as  He 
speaks  of  v/jLtTs,  not  of  ^/ueTj  irowjpoi,  renders  an  in 
direct  but  unequivocal  testimony  to  His  own  ava^ap- 
Ti\a(aL.    No  teacher  would,  excluding  himself,  be  able 
to  speak  of  his  hearers  as  evil,  without  bringing  on 
himself  the  appearance   of  presumption,  unless   he 
were  himself  without  sin. 

6.  Inasmuch  as  the  Saviour  at  the  end  of  thia 
instruction   comprehends    all    which    God    gives   to 
prayer  in  the  single  -irvti^a.  Siyiov,   He  gives  us  at 
the  same  time  to  know  to  what  prayers  we  may 
expect  unconditional,  to  what,   on  the  other  hand, 
only  conditional,  answers.     Prayer  for  spiritual  gifts 
is  always  heard;  the  desire  after  special  temporal 
blessings  only  when  one  has  really  prayed  for  bread, 
not  for  stone,  a  fish,  or  a  snake.     [The  author  has 
here  omitted   to  mention,  what   without   doubt  he 
would  readily  admit,  that  a  Hclfixh  prayer  for  par 
ticular   spiritual  gifts  is  no  more  secure   of   being 
heard  than  a  selfish  prayer  for  temporal  gifts.     By 
spiritual  gifts  he  here  means,  probably,  those  graces 
which  serve  for  the  more  perfectly  doing  God's  will, 
and  which  are  desired  for  that  end.     The  prayer  for 
such,  of  course,  cannot  remain  unheard. — C.  C.  S.] 

7.  "Where   a  Christian  is,  there  is  really  the 
Holy  Spirit,  who  does  nothing  there  than  continually 
pray;   for  although  He  does  not  continually  move 
the  mouth  or  make  words,  yet  the  heart  goes  and 
beats,  even  as  the  pulses  of  the  veins  and  the  heart 
in  the  body,  without  cessation  or  ceasing ;   so  that 
one  can  find  no  Christian  without  prayer,  as  little  aa 
a  living  man  without  the  pulse,  which  stands  never 
still,  but  stirs  and  beats  ever  on,  although  the  man 
sleeps  or  does  other  things,  so  that  he  does  not  be 
come  aware  of  it."     Luther. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  solitary  prayer  of  the  Saviour,  "  Lord,  teach 
us  to  pray : "  1.  The  disciple  of  the  Saviour  must 
pray ;  2.  must  learn  to  pray ;  3.  must  learn  to  pray 
of  Jesus ;  4.  must  go  to  Jesus  with  the  entreaty, 
"  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray." — How  the  Saviour  teaches 
His  di.-fiples  to  pray:"l.  By  His  word;  2.  by  His 
example;  3.  by  His  Spirit;  4.  by  His  ways  and 
dealings  with  them. — The  wish  to  learn  to  pray  mos* 
pleasing  to  the  Lord.  It  is :  1.  The  joyful  token  of 
life ;  2.  a  means  to  farther  development  of  life.— 
God,  our  Father  who  is  in  heaven:  1.  Father;  2. 
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heavenly  Father;    3.    our  heavenly  Father.      These    friend   here   on   earth. — The  importunity  of  faiih: 


three  words  a  doctrine  for  faith,  love,  and  hope. — 
Hallowed  be  Thy  name  :  1.  The  first  prayer ;  2.  the 
dearest  prayer ;  3.  the  last  prayer  of  the  disciple  of 
the  Saviour.  It  is  yet  continued  in  heaven  and  even 
*hen  the  kingdom  is  already  come,  sin  forgiven,  &c. 
— Thy  kingdom  come:  1.  Whither?  into  heart, 
house,  church,  world;  2.  why?  then  only  is  the 
Father's  name  glorified,  the  purpose  of  the  Son 
attained,  the  fellowship  of  the  Spirit  complete;  3. 
how  are  we  to  pray  for  this?  With  thankfulness, 
with  zeal,  with  steadfast  hope. — Give  us  to-day 
our  daily  bread.  Every  word  a  doctrine :  1.  Give, 
the  doctrine  of  dependence ;  2.  bread,  the  doctrine 
of  contentment ;  3.  our  bread,  the  doctrine  of  indus- 
triousness ;  4.  to-day,  the  doctrine  of  freedom  from 
care ;  5.  daily  bread,  panis  sufficiens,  the  doctrine  of 
trust;  6.  give  it  to  us,  the  doctrine  of  love. — The 
noticeable  relation  in  which  this  part  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  stands  to  the  great  whole:  1.  The  Saviour 
teaches  us,  it  is  true,  to  pray  also  for  daily  bread, 
but,  2.  over  against  one  prayer  for  earthly  things 
stand  six  for  heavenly,  Matt.  vi.  33 ;  3.  this  one 
prayer  is  preceded  by  three  for  the  glory  of  God, 
and,  4.  is  followed  immediately  by  three  others 
which  respect  something  infinitely  higher  than  its 
own  object.  All  is  most  pregnant  with  instruction 
and  significance. — Forgive  us  our  debts:  1.  Even  the 
disciple  of  the  Saviour  sins  continually  ;  2.  these  sins 
also  are  debts  before  God ;  3.  for  these  debts  also  is 
daily  forgiveness  ready ;  4.  this  forgiveness  becomes 
our  portion  only  when  we  for  our  part  are  disposed 
to  forgiveness  towards  others. — For  also  we  forgive : 
1.  No  ground  of  our  hope;  2.  no  means  of  compel 
ling  an  answer  to  prayer;  3.  no  intimation  of  the 
measure  according  to  which  we  expect  forgiveness, 
but  a  sign  :  1.  Of  humility,  which  is  conscious  of  its 
own  debt ;  2.  of  love,  to  which  the  "  Forgive  us  "  is 
more  than  an  idle  sound  ;  3.  of  uprightness  before  God, 
which  cannot  possibly  have  a  controversy  with  our 
brother,  since  the  Father  has  remitted  so  infinitely 
more,  Matt,  xviii.  23-35. — Lead  us  not  into  tempta 
tion:  1.  Thy  way  is  often  so  dark;  2.  the  temptation 
is  so  great ;  3.  our  heart  is  so  weak ;  4.  the  conse 
quences  of  an  eternally  repeated  fall  are  so  lament 
able. — The  Lord's  Prayer:  1.  A  prayer  for  the 
closet ;  2.  a  prayer  for  the  church. — The  circle  of  the 
Saviour's  disciples  an  association  of  prayer. — Prayer 
the  pulse-beat  of  the  Christian  life.— The  Heavenly 
Father  bestows  more  upon  prayer  than  does  the  best 


1.  How  hard  it  is;  2.  how  richly  it  rewards. — Trua 
perseverance  in  prayer. — The  certainty  of  the  hearing 
of  prayer :  1.  Its  limits:  the  prayer  must  be  befitting, 
the  prayer  must  be  believing,  the  will  must  be 
united  with  God's  will;  2.  its  grounds:  God's  attri 
butes,  God's  promises,  God's  deeds  manifest  from 
history  and  experience. — The  question,  Is  there  an 
actual  hearing  of  pi  ayer  ?  answered  successively  with : 
1.  The  No  of  doubt ;  2.  the  Yea  of  faith  ;  3.  the  Hal 
lelujah  of  thankfulness. — How  often  we  in  our  short 
sightedness  beg  stones  instead  of  bread,  snakes 
instead  of  fishes  and  the  like. — The  "  I  say  to  you  " 
of  the  Saviour  maintains  its  prerogative  against  all 
rebuffs  and  doubts  of  the  darkened  understanding. — 
The  commendation  of  prayer  for  the  Holy  Spirit: 

1.  The  Holy  Spirit  the  Christian's  first  necessity; 

2.  the  Holy  Spirit  the  Father's   holy  gift;    3.  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  heart  the  fruit  of  believing  prayer. 

STARKK  : — Teaching  in  the  ministry  has  its  time, 
but  praying  iilso.  One  coal  kindles  the  other. 
— BRENTIUS:  To  pray  a  believing  Pater  Noster  is 
a  weighty  and  grave  matter;  there  is  a  child-like 
spirit  required  thereto,  Rom.  viii.  16. — Nova  Ztibl. 
Tub. : — God  is  much  kinder  towards  His  frienda 
than  men  towards  theirs. — If  God  instantaneously 
heard  our  sighing,  it  would  be  a  harm  to  us,  for  faith, 
love,  and  hope  would  have  no  room  for  exercise. — 
OSIANBER  : — If  God  holds  still  at  thy  prayer,  con 
tinue  thou  on  valiantly,  vigorously,  and  joyfully :  He 
will  indeed  soon  answer :  Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee. — 
CANSTEIN  : — Parents  are  under  obligation  to  provide 
'or  their  children  in  bodily  respects  also,  and  to  give 
them,  according  to  ability,  what  they  need. 

To  the  Sermons  on  the  Lord's  Prayer  mentioned  by 
LANGE  on  Matthew,  p.  130,  add  :  1.  Glaus  Harms'  eleven 
Sermons,  Kiel,  1838;  John  Zimmerman  and  others, 
Tholuck,  four  Sermons  in  the  second  volume  of  hia 
Sermons. — THE  SAME  : — How  one  in  such  times  as  the 
present  should  use  tlie  Lord's  Prayer,  in  his  Sermons 
tortiie  Times,  1848. — 2.  On  the  Parable,  Lisco: — Con 
cerning  the  persevering  entreaty  of  oppressed  citizens 
of  the  kingdom  :  1.  Ground  ;  2.  occasion  ;  3.  power 
of  the  same. — The  Christian  boldness  in  prayer. — 
ARNDT  : — Of  the  converse  of  the  Christian  with  his 
God:  1.  That  we  should  pray;  2.  what  we  have  to 
entreat;  3.  how  our  prayer  must  be  fashioned. — 
The  Lord's  Prayer  the  model  prayer  of  all  Chri  stians. 
— W.  HOFACKER  : — Concerning  prayer  as  the  inner 
pulse  of  the  spiritual  life. 


D.  The  Son  of  Man  in  His  relation  to  hypocritical  Enemies  and  Friends  weak  in  Faith. 
CHAPTERS  XL  14— XII.  59. 


1.  The  Kingdom  of  Satan  and  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  (Cn.  XL  14-28). 
(Parallel  to  Matt.  xii.  22-30 ;  43H15 ;  Mark  iii.  22-30.) 

14  And  he  was  casting  out  a  devil  [demon],  and  it  was  dumb.     And  it  came  to  pasy, 
when  the  devil  [demon]  was  gone  out,  the  dumb  spake ;  and  the  people  wondered. 

15  But  some  of  them  said,  He  casteth  out  devils  [the  demons]   through  Beelzebub  tl-o 

16  chief  of  the  devils  [demons].     And  others,  tempting  him,  sought  of  him  a  sign   fro-u 

17  heaven.     But  he,   knowing  their  thoughts,   said  unto  them,  Every  kingdom  divided 
against  itself  is  brought  to  desolation ;  and  a  house  divided  against  a  house  failed)  [-ind 
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18  house  is  precipitated  against  house1].     If  Satan  also  be  divided  against  himself,  how 
shall  his  kingdom  stand?  because  [for]  ye  say  that  I  cast  out  devils  [the  demons] 

19  through  Beelzebub.  .  And  if  I  by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils  [the  demons],  by  whom  do 

20  your  sons  cast  them  out?  therefore  shall  they  be  your  judges.     But  if  I  witli  the  fingel 
of  God  cast  out  devils  [the  demons],  no  doubt  the  kingdom  of  God  is  come  upon  [unto] 

21  you.     When  a  [the]   strong  man   [one]   armed  keepetli   his  palace,  his  goods  are  in 

22  peace :  But  when  a  stronger  than  he  shall  come  upon  him,  and  overcome  him,  he  talc- 
eth  from  him  all  his  armour  wherein  he  trusted,  and  divideth  [distributed)]   his  spoils. 

23  lie  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me ;  and  he  that  gathereth  not  with  me  scattered). 

24  Wl.cn  the  unclean  spirit  is  gone  out  of  a  [the]  man,  he  walketh  through  dry  places, 
seeking  rest ;  and  finding  none,  he  saith,  1  will  return  unto  my  house  whence  1  came 

25,  26  out.  And  when  he  cometh,  he  findeth  it  swept  and  garnished.  Then  goeth  he, 
and  taketh  to  him  seven  other  spirits  more  wicked  than  himself;  and  they  enter  in,  and 
dwell  there :  and  the  last  state  of  that  man  is  [becomes]  worse  than  the  first. 

27  And  it,  came  to  pass,  as  he  spake  these  things,  a  certain  woman   of  the  company 
[multitude]  lifted  up  her  voice,  and  said  unto  him,  Blessed  is  the  womb  that  bare  thee, 

28  and  the  paps  which  thou  hast  sucked.     But  he  said,  Yea,  rather,  blessed  are  they  that 
hear  the  word  of  God,  and  keep  it. 

[l  Vs.  17. — OIKOS  ew!  OIKOV  imrr«i.  This  appears  to  he  a  continuation  of  the  figure.  "When  a  kingdom  comes  to  ruin 
everything  in  it  shares  that  ruin,  and  hou>e  is  da-lv  d  airainst  house.  OIKO?  eiri  OIKOI'  may,  indeed,  be  taken  as  a  prepnant 
expression  for  ol/tos  i>v  eiri  OIKOV.  But,  as  Block  remarks,  in  this  rase,  instead  of  <fjri  olcov  wo  should  at  leiv.t  expect  *£' 
iavrov.  It  is  hotter,  therefore,  with  the  Vulpate  and  various  distinguished  critics,  to  take  it  as  a  variation  of  the  idea  in 
Matthew  and  Mark,  rather  than  as  an  exact  equivalent  of  it. — C.  C.  8.] 

fatal  fall.  It  is  quite  as  arbitrary  to  take  oT«oT  here 
in  the  sense  of  fmnily  (Bornemann)  as  to  understand 
here  merely  a  falling  of  the  separated  house  «'</>'  lav- 
ruv  (Paulus,  Qiiesnel,  De  Wette). 

Vs.  18.  If  Satan  also. — The  Saviour  places  Him 
self  entirely  on  the  position  of  His  opponents.  If  He 
actually  cast  out  the  demons  through  their  Chief,  then 
it  would  follow  that  Satan  was  now  busy  in  destroy 
ing  his  own  work.  Every  kingdom,  every  town, 
every  family  stands  in  itself  a  complete  whole ;  so 
soon  as  it  breaks  this  unity,  it  breaks  up  with  its 
own  hand  the  foundation  of  its  independent  exist 
ence.  So  was  also  the  kingdom  of  darkness  a  whole, 
which  had  risen  against  the  kingdom  of  truth  and 
of  light.  Satan  could  not,  therefore,  possibly  drive 
out  evil  spirits  without  doing  injury  to  his  own 
realm.  Perhaps  the  Pharisees  might  here  have  made 
the  objection  that  Satan,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
a  higher  purpose,  might  admit  a  lesser  hurt,  and 
might  drive  out  one  of  his  satellites  in  like  manner 
as  Caiaphas  (John  xi.  50)  wished  to  have  one  man  die 
that  the  whole  people  might  perish  not.  As  they, 
however,  in  this  passage,  betray  no  acquaintance 
with  these  higher  tactics  of  the  kingdom  of  darkness, 
it  was  not  necessary  for  our  Lord  to  remove  this 
objection  or  anticipate  it.  Respecting  this  whole 
polemics  against  the  blasphemy  of  the  Pharisees, 
comp.  NEANDER,  ad  loc. 

Vs.  19.  By  whom  do  your  sons  cast  them 
out  ? — To  the  argu/nentum  ex  absurdo,  the  Saviour 
adds  here  an  argument  e  concessis.  By  the  sons  of 
the  Pharisees  we  have  doubtless  to  understand  none 
other  than  their  spiritual  sons,  their  disciples,  the 
exorcists.  Comp.  Acts  xix.  13.  From  the  lack  of 
adequate  information  respecting  these,  it  isdilfuult 
to  torin  a  perfectly  correct  judgment  respecting  the 
driving  out  of  devils  by  the  disciples  of  the  Phari 
sees.  Without  doubt  charlatanism  was  connected 
therewith,  and  many  a  healing  would  be  found  to  be 
only  temporary  and  apparent,  although  they  must, 
nevertheless,  more  than  once  have  suceeriled,  by  ad 
juration  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  in  expelling  a  con 
dition  of  possession  that  would  not  yield  to  othei 
means.  See  the  very  remarkable  passages  of 
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Vs.  14.  And  He  was  casting  out. — This  miracle 
is  not  to  be  parallelized  with  Matt.  ix.  32-34  (Ncander, 
Tischendorf),  but  with  Matt.  xii.  22  seq.  The  de 
mon  here  driven  out  was,  according  to  the  more  pre 
cise  account  of  Matthew,  a!so  blind.  As  to  the  rest, 
we  must  carefully  distinguish  this  sufferer  from  the 
ordinary  infirm  man  who  suffers  under  organic  de 
fects  of  sight  and  hearing.  He  is  by  no  means  called 
demoniac  because  he  was  blind  and  deaf,  but  he 
was  blind  and  deaf  because  he  was  in  a  high  degree 
demoniac.  "  He  was  dumb  through  psychical  influ 
ence.  Undoubtedly  this  manifested  itself  as  a  kind 
of  insanity,  only  this  insanity  is  not  to  be  considered 
as  merely  one  of  imagination,  but  as  the  consequence 
of  the  real  work  of  hostile  potencies.  Its  overcom 
ing  through  the  light  and  might  of  the  Ileiiecmer  re 
stores  again  the  normal  psychical  and  physical  rela 
tion,  in  the  sufferer."  Olshauscn. 

And  the  people  wondered. — According  to  the 
parallel  passage  in  Matthew,  they  are  even  on  the 
point  of  publicly  proclaiming  Jesus,  as  the  Messiah. 
It  is  this  very  culmination  of  enthusiasm  which 
awakened  the  strongest  reaction  of  the  Pharisees, 
who  now  declare  our  Lord  not  the  Elect  of  God,  but 
the  instrument  of  Satan.  "  Ubi  ad  extremum  cvec-i- 
tatis  venit  impieta*,  nullum  est  tarn  manifest  urn  Dei 
opus,  quod  non  pcrvertat."  Calvin. 

Vs.  15  Through  Beelzebub  or  Beelzebul. — 
The  name  Beelzebub  signifies  properly :  Fly-god, 
2  Kings  i.  2,  3,  1(5 ;  Beelzebul  signifies:  god  of 
dung.  Sea  LNJHTFOOT,  ad  loc.  That  by  this  name. 
another  spirit  is  signified  than  the  one  that  in  other 
places  is  called  Satan,  or  the  head  of  the  fallen  an 
gels,  is  without  proof.  Except  in  the  gospels,  Beel 
zebul  appears  no'.vhwe  as  a  name  of  the  devil.  As 
to  the  rest,  not  Beelzebub  but  Beul/cbul  appears  to 
be  the  more  correct  reading. 

Vs.  17.  And  house  is  precipitated  against 
house.  —  Graphic  representation  of  the  desolation  of 
a  city  divided  within  itself,  in  which  the  one  falling 
house  necessarily  draws  down  the  other  with  it  in  its 
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Irenaeus  and  Tertullian,  which  GROTIUS,  ad  loc.,  cites. 
And  why  might  not  individual  better-minded  Phari 
sees  accomplish  such  an  act  in  faith  and  the  Spirit 
of  God,  and  see  their  weak  endeavors  crowned  with 
heavenly  blessing  ? 

Vs.  20.  By  the  finger  of  God. — According  to 
Matthew,  <V  -irvevn.  Qtoti,  comp.  Exodus  viii.  19. 

Vs.  21.  When  the  strong  one. — Our  Lord  now 
passes  over  to  a  third  counter-argument — this  time 
of  an  entirely  empirical  nature.  He  first  gives  us 
to  see  in  what  light  He  views  the  prince  of  tins 
world,  whom  the  Pharisees  had  here  so  unbeseem 
ing!  v  mentioned,  and  the  opposing  of  whom  they  re 
garded  as  a  comparatively  unimportant  matter.  He 
was  a  strong  man  who,  well  accoutred,  relied  upon 
his  equipment  and  his  secure  rocky  castle.  Who 
ever  can  fall  upon,  bind,  and  despoil  such  an  one, 
must  not  stand  below  but  above  him,  and  be  stronger 
than  he.  How  could  the  victor  stand  in  a  covenant 
of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  vanquished,  and 
how  would  it  be  possible  to  overmaster  the  Strong 
One,  except  only  eV  5a.KTi>\c?  &eov  ?  Comp.  Isaiah 
xlix.  21,  25.  With  right  Bengal :  " Gloriosior  vic 
toria  Christi,  postquam  vicit  Satanam  tot  sceculis 
grasmtum  et  conjisum"  If  any  one  thinks  that  he 
is  obliged  to  explain  all  the  particular  features  of  the 
figurative  language,  he  can,  with  Stier,  by  the  house 
of  the  strong  man  =  Satan,  understand  the  world ;  by 
fftcevri  understand  men,  whom  he  uses  as  his  instru 
ments,  after  he  has  previously  robbed  them  them 
selves,  and  in  the  preceding  blind  man  see  a  con 
cealed  allusion  to  the  death  of  Christ,  and  His  de 
scent  into  hell.  But  it  is  more  natural  to  have 
regard  here  simply  to  the  tertium  comparationis,  and 
to  stop  with  the  chief  thought :  Only  the  stronger 
can  overcome  the  strong. 

Vs.  23.  He  that  is  not  with  Me. — Respecting 
the  connection  of  this  saying  with  an  apparently  op 
posite  declaration,  see  before  on  Luke  ix.  50.  The 
discourse  advances  regularly :  after  the  triple  refu 
tation  of  the  blasphemers,  follows  now  a  word  of 
warning.  It  is  this  time  addressed  especially  to  such 
as  on  the  one  hand  seized  with  astonishment  at  the 
miracle,  on  the  other  hand  struck  by  the  blasphe 
mous  allegation  of  the  Pharisees,  did  not  know  what 
they  should  think  of  Jesus,  and  were  secretly  inclined, 
at  least  for  the  moment,  to  remain  neutral  in  respect 
to  the  two  parties.  These  He  gives  to  understand 
that  in  the  case  of  so  intense  a  conflict  of  principles 
such  a  neutrality  was  impossible,  and  at  bottom 
was  no  better  than  open  enmity.  It  was  not  suffi 
cient  that  they  did  not  join  in  with  the  blasphemy  of 
the  Pharisees ;  they  must  decidedly  take  a  stand. 
The  so-called  juste  milieu  between  friendship  and 
enmity  could  not  possibly  be  longer  maintained; 
indifference  would  of  itself  be  injury.  But  how 
much  more  worthy  still  of  punishment  were  those 
who  openly  opposed  themselves  to  Him  !  For  them 
is  meant  the  saying  that  now  follows. 

Vs.  24.  When  the  unclean  spirit.— Luke  gives 
this  parabolic  discourse  before,  Matthew,  on  the 
contrary,  after  the  discourse  of  Jesus  concerning  the 
sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas.  Comp.  Matt.  xiL  43-45. 
Apparently  this  latter  arrangement  is  to  be  taken 
as  the  original  Luke  moreover  again  places  what  is 
similar  together,  and  gives  this  declaration  as  early  as 
this  because  it  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  demonology, 
with  which  the  preceding  accusation  and  vindication 
also  stood  in  relation,  and  perhaps  for  this  cause 
also  omits  the  words  with  which,  according  to  Mat 
thew,  vs.  45,  the  Saviour  concluded  the  whole  ad 


dress  :  "  Even  so  shall  it  be  also  unto  this  wicked 
generation."  The  sense  and  the  intention  of  the 
imagery  here  is,  moreover,  in  and  of  itself  not  hard 
to  understand.  Not  He  was  possessed  or  in  cove 
nant  with  Beelzebub,  as  His  enemies  blasphemously 
alleged,  but  Israel  itself,  which  stood  under  the  influ- 
ence  of  its  blind  leaders,  was  now  the  possessed 
party.  A  demon  had  been  driven  out  after  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  the  demon  of  idolatry:  but 
that  the  unhappy  nation  was  now  in  so  much  better 
case,  was  by  no  means  true ;  as  a  sevenfold  worse 
scourge  had  blasting  Pharisaism  taken  the  place  of 
the  first  demon.  No  wonder  !  his  former  house  he, 
the  demon,  finds  empty,  a\o\d£ovTa.  (Matthew). 
Forsaken  indeed  by  him,  it  is  yet  by  no  means  in 
habited  by  a  better,— by  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  finds 
therefore  abundant  room  for  return  ;  finds  the  house 
as  if  in  festal  adornment  already  prepared  for  him,  aa 
it  were  demoniacally  tricked  out  by  the  ruling  spirit 
of  lies,  lie  now  takes  seven  other  spirits  with  him 
worse  than  he,  that  is,  in  not  a  moral  respect,  for  the 
Scripture  does  not  teach  us  to  know  any  degrees  of 
demoniacal  wickedness,  but  worse,  inasmuch  as  they 
can  accomplish  yet  more  than  he.  With  these  he 
takes  possession  of  bis  former  dwelling-place,  so  that 
the  temporary  redemption  of  the  poor  possessed  is 
followed  by  a  sevenfold  greater  misery.  "  Reperil 
domum  vacantcm  :  eos  procul  dubio  desiynat  C'hristus, 
qui  vacui  Dei  spiritu  ad  recipiendum  diabolum  parati 
xunt,  nain  fidelcs,  in  quibus  solide  habitat  Spiritus 
Dei,  undique  muniti  sunt,  ne  qua  rima  Satancs 
pateal"  Calvin. 

How  shaming  this  representation  was  for  the 
Pharisees,  strikes  the  eye  quite  as  quickly  as  in  what 
a  striking  manner  it  was  fulfilled,  in  the  continually 
deeper  fall  of  this  whole  generation.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  this  whole 
instruction  contained  a  weighty  intimation  for  the 
man  who  had  just  been  healed  by  the  Saviour  (vs. 
14).  It  was  to  remind  him  of  this  truth,  that  it  did  not 
suffice  for  this  instant  to  be  redeemed  from  the  evil 
spirit,  if  his  heart  was  not  at  once  united  in  sin 
cerity  with  Jesus,  and  if  he  did  not  by  that  alone 
remain  in  security  against  renewed  demoniacal  influ 
ence  ;  nay,  for  the  whole  multitude  the  portraiture 
of  a  man  was  instructive,  who,  after  he  had  been,  in 
the  first  instance,  purified  from  sin,  gives  himself 
again  into  its  service,  and  now  sinks  deeper  than 
ever  before.  Nor  does  it  indeed  admit  of  any  doubt 
that  this  word  found  an  echo  in  the  consciences  of 
many.  A  trace  we  find  in  the  enthusiasm  which 
it  awakened,  according  to  Luke's  account  alone,  in 
one  of  the  female  hearers. 

Vs.  27.  A  certain  woman  of  the  multitude. 
— That  it  was  a  mother  (according  to  tradition,  Mar- 
cella,  a  maid-servant  of  Martha)  appears  from  tho 
nature  of  her  felicitation.  Her  enthusiasm  is  by  no 
means  incomprehensible  after  such  a  severe  discourse 
(Strauss),  for  without  doubt  she  admired  more  the 
how  than  the  what  of  the  words  of  the  Saviour. 
'  The  whole  anecdote  betrays  a  fresh  and  living  re 
membrance,  which  appears  to  have  inserted  it  on  the 
very  spot  where  it  occurred."  Schleiermacher.  The 
unnamed  woman  listened  to  the  words  as  only  a 
mother  can  listen  who,  perhaps  herself  childless,  or 
it  may  be  unhappy  in  her  children,  in  silence  envies 
Mary.  Her  words  form  a  striking  contrast  with 
those  which  the  Saviour  Himself,  on  the  way  to  the 
cross,  utters  over  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  Luke 
xxiii.  28,  29.  He  does  not  gainsay  her  utterance, 
but  He  rectifies  it  (ntvovvyt,  immo  vero,  as  ID  Rom. 
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Ix..  20;  x.  18).  "Very  true,  blessed,"  &c.  An  intima 
(ion  lor  (In-  woman  not  to  let  herself  be  borne  along 
too  much  by  transient  impressions,  but  rather  to  hear 
Mill  further;  an  eulogy  of  Mary,  whom  lie  already 
perhaps  discovered  among  the  throng  (comp.  Luke 
ii.  19-51);  a  transition  to  further  instruction  of 
the  people,  which  however  was  now  interrupted  by 
the  intelligence  that  His  mother  and  His  brethren 
were  calling  Him.  Comp.  Matt.  xii.  45,  46 ;  Luke 
viii.  19-21.  "It  may  not  be  impossible  that  even 
during  Jesus'  discourse  in  vindication  of  Himself, 
the  rumor  of  the  arrival  of  His  relatives  had  made 
its  way,  and  had  given  this  woman  occasion  for  the 
exclamation  which  she  made,  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  Jesus  addressed  two  separate  answers,  one  to  the 
woman,  the  other  to  those  who  gave  Him  notice  of 
the  arrival  of  His  mother,  because  Luke  distinguishes 
altogether  too  definitely  the  two  utterances  from 
each  other  for  us  to  suppose  them  to  have  been  one. 
Therefore,  we  shall  be  able  to  conclude  that  the 
actual  information  of  His  mother's  arrival  did  not 
itself  reach  Jesus  until  after  this  exclamation  of  the 
woman,  and  that  it  then  gave  Him  occasion  to  that 
saying  respecting  His  disciples."  Lichtenstein. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Not  unjustly  has  there  often  been  found  in 
this  whole  discourse  of  our  Lord  one  of  the  strongest 
proofs  of  the  objective  truth  of  the  New  Testament 
Satnnology.     How  much  of  its  force  does  the  whole 
argument  of  this  discourse  lose  if  we  should  assume 
that   our   Lord    here   accommodated    Himself  to  a 
popular  belief,  above  which  He  Himself  was  infinitely 
elevated  !      If  it  is  not  true  that  He  cast  out  actual 
demons  and  that  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  then  the  conclu- 
Bion  derived  from  it  that  the  kingdom  of  God  there 
fore  had  come  to  them,  is  in  this  passage  an  asser 
tion  without  proof.    That  the  Saviour,  in  the  form  of 
His  representation,  attaches  Himself  to  the  prevailing 
ideas,  especially  in  vss.  25,  26,  must  be  conceded  ; 
but  He  would  never  have  permitted  Himself  such  an 
accommodation  had  He  not,  in  the  substance  of  these 
conceptions,    recognized    the    elements    of    higher 
truth.     There  exists  a  remarkable  contrast  between 
His  portrayal  of  the  strong  man  who  keeps  his  palace 
and  can  only  be  overcome  by  a  stronger  one,  and  the 
slight   importance  which  many  rationalistic  theolo 
gians  attribute  to  the  locu*  de  Diabolo. 

2.  The  energetic  manner  in  which  the  Saviour  on 
this  occasion  insists  upon  a  decided  position,  for  or 
against  Him,  proves   sufficiently  how   intensely  the 
opposition  of  parties  had  then  increased  ;    but  at  the 
same  time  this  declaration  gives  indirectly  a  powerful 
testimony  to  the  entirely  unique  value  of  His  person 
and   His  work,  towards  which  it  is  impossible  per 
manently  to  maintain   a  strict  neutrality,  and  which 
lay  claim  to  so  undivided  an  interest,  that  indiffer 
ence  is  itself  a  kind  of  covert  enmity. 

3.  The  parable  of  an  evil  spirit  who  returns  with 
seven  others,  was  strikingly  fulfilled,  first  upon  the 
Jewish  people,  not  only  in  the  days  of  our  Lord,  but 
also   in    the    apostolic    age.      The   first   impression 
which  was  made  upon  some,  after  the  death  of  the 
Saviour,  passes  away  again,  and  shortly  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  may  be  especially  said 
that  the  nation  was  possessed  not  only  by  seven,  but 
by  seventy  times  seven  devils.     Moreover,  this  phe 
nomenon  recurs  perpetually  in  the  Christian  church, 


when,  after  a  time  of  commencing  growth,  a  period 
of  mournful  retrogression,  and  when,  after  short 
awakening,  a  time  of  spiritual  stiffening  into  dead 
forms,  begins.  So  was  it  when,  after  the  Reformation, 
the  letter-worship  of  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy  estab* 
lished  itself;  so  does  it  now  perhaps  threaten  to  be  in 
some  regions  after  that  religious  awakening  of  the 
first  half  of  this  century  has  cooled  oil';  and, 
finally,  there  is  here  portrayed  the  image  of  eveij 
one  who  has  made  the  first  step  on  the  way  to  con 
version,  but  afterwards  has  fallen  from  this  height 
into  the  most  unhappy  depth  (2  Tim.  iv.  10  ;  Heb. 
vi.  4-6 ;  2  Peter  ii.  20-22).  How  far  this  remains 
possible  even  after  genuine  conversion,  is  a  question 
which  cannot  here  be  answered.  In  no  case  can  one, 
in  the  dwelling  out  of  which  only  one  demon  had  been 
driven,  and  which  is  only  empty,  swept,  and  garnish 
ed,  recognize  the  image  of  one  truly  regenerate. 

4.  The  woman  that  lifts  up  her  voice  to  bless 
Jesus,  is  the  prototype  of  all  those  who  have  hon 
ored  the  mother  of  the  Saviour  more  than  they 
have  her  Son,  and  have  incurred  the  guilt  of  Mari- 
olatry.  If  the  Saviour  does  not  favor  this  honoring 
of  His  mother,  even  here,  where  it  moves  within 
modest  bounds,  what  judgment  will  He  then  pass 
upon  the  new  dogma  of  Pio  Nono,  upon  which  an 
entirely  new  Mariology  is  built  ? 


HOMILETICAL  AND  niACTICAL. 

The  threefold  temper  towards  the  miracle-working 
Saviour:  1.  Enthusiasm  and  its  right;  2.  hatred 
and  its  blindness  ;  3.  neutrality  and  its  impossibility. 
—The  Son  of  God  was  manifested  that  He  might  de 
stroy  the  works  of  the  devil,  1  John  iii.  8. — He  hath 
done  all  things  well:  the  dumb  speaking,  Mark  vii. 
37. — No  sign  great  enough  to  overcome  the  repug- 
nunce  of  unbelief. — The  might  of  Satan  a  fearful, 
well-ordered,  but  yet  vincible  might. — The  enemies 
of  the  Lord  condemned,  1.  By  their  conscience;  2. 
by  those  holding  their  own  views  ;  3.  by  the  Saviour. 
Satan's  defeat  a  sign  that  the  kingdom  of  God  has 
come  near. — The  strife  of  the  Strong  with  the  Strong 
er:  1.  The  Strong  One,  a.  his  palace,  6.  his  booty, 
c.  his  false  rest ;  2.  The  Stronger,  a.  His  courageous 
assault,  b.  His  complete  triumph,  c.  His  brilliant 
crown. — Neutrality  in  the  Christian  sphere  no  vir- 
ue,  but  a  chimera. — The  Saviour  would  rather  hare 
to  do  with  open  foes  than  with  half-friends. — Who 
ever  begins  to  stand  apparently  neutral  towards 
truth  becomes,  for  the  most  part,  at  last  an  opposer 
of  the  same. — The  dangerousness  of  half-conversion. 
— Not  easily  does  the  Evil  One  give  up  his  rights 
over  the  heart  which  he  has  for  a  while  had  domin 
ion  over. — The  Spirit  of  Evil  finds  nowhere  abiding 
rest. — What  matters  it  that  one  is  in  a  measure  free 
from  the  Evil  Spirit,  if  he  is  not  filled  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  ? — The  wretched  reentrance  upon  the  hardly 
forsaken  way  of  sin:  1.  Undoubtedly  possible,  2.  in 
the  last  degree  ruinous.  —  Hypocrisy  the  worst  kind 
of  possession. — All  the  seven  deadly  sins  come  up  at 
once  in  the  heart  that  is  sold  under  sin. — "It  had 
been  better  for  them  not  to  have  known  the  way 
of  righteousness,"  &c.,  2  Peter  ii.  22.— The  icmalo 
mind  more  receptive  than  many  a  masculine  one  of 
the  greatness  of  the  Saviour.— The  first  Mary-wor 
ship.— The  woman  that  blesses  Jesus'  mother  th« 
type  of  superficial  religious  feeling:  1.  Nature  of 
this  feeling,  a.  it  is  easily  aroused,  b.  promptly  r* 
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vealed,  c.  soon  evaporated ;  2.  value  of  the  same,  a. 
the  Saviour  does  not  disapprove  it  wholly,  b.  still  K-ss 
does  He  approve  it  unconditionally,  c.  He  will  have 
it  pass  over  to  something  better — the  hearing  aud 
keeping  of  His  word. — Blessed  are  they  that  hear  the 
word  of  God  and  keep  it.  Their  blessedness  has,  1. 
A  higher  character;  2.  a  firmer  ground;  a.  a  longer 
duration  than  any  other. 

STARKK  : — HEDINGER  : — The  mockers  blaspheme 
jrdd's  work ;  they  that  are  better  doubt. — BKEN- 
ics : — It  is  the  way  of  perverse  people  to  count 
Jevils'  works  for  God's  works,  and  God's  works  for 
devils'  works. — Christ  is  also  Judge  of  the  word  and 
the  thoughts.  Comp.  Ps.  cxxxix.  1,  2. — It  is  un 
doubtedly  permitted  to  defend  ourselves  against  all 
those  who  blaspheme  our  function,  which  we  dis 
charge  to  God's  honor. — Here  on  earth  even  children 
are  often  the  judges  of  their  parents,  1  Sam.  xix.  5. 
— Nothing  but  the  finger  of  God — no  human  power — 
is  capable  of  driving  Satan  out  of  the  heart. — Christ 
and  Belial  agree  not  together. — QUESNEL  : — The  con 
verted  sinner  is  a  palace  which  the  devil  has  lost, 
but  of  which  he  knows  all  the  weak  quarters  and 
entrances,  and  where  he  often  even  yet  has  secret 
confederates.  [Diabolonians  in  MansouL] — With 
children  of  Satan  it  fares  as  with  their  wicked  father, 
Isaiah  Ivii.  20,  21. — All  presumptuous  sins  are  gar- 
nishings  of  the  heart  for  the  habitation  of  many 
devils. — ZEISIUS  : — Spiritual  relationship  with  Christ 
is  more  excellent  than  all  natural  connection  of 


blood. — BRENTIUS  : — True  Christianity  consists  not 
in  word  but  in  deed  and  in  truth,  1  Cor.  iv.  20. 

STAKKE  : — One  must  be  free  if  he  will  make 
others  free. — Moral  relapses  risk  the  soul's  salvation. 
— MASSILLON  : — Sur  Vinconstance  dans  les  voics  du 
saluf,  sertmtn  sur  Luc.  xi.  26,  pour  le  troisieme  di 
rnanche  de  la  careme. — MARHKIXKKE: — How  ingen 
ious  the  human  heart  is  when  the  question  is  of  clo* 
ing  itself  against  the  impressions  of  manifest  truth 
— UI.BER  : — The  many  enemies  of  Jesus,  who  yet  ia 
all  men's  Friend. — Fucus  : — Enmity  iigainst  Christ  : 
1.  It  testifies  of  unthankiulness ;  2.  betrays  folly:  3. 
prepares  wretchedness. — AIILFELD: — How  stanaest 
thou  with  reference  to  Christ?  1.  Art  thou  His 
enemy?  2.  Art  thou  indifferent?  3.  Makest  thou 
half  work  ?  4.  Believcst  thou  on  Him  ?— PALMER  : — 
The  kingdom  of  the  world  and  the  kingdom  of 
Christ :  1.  Nature ;  2.  relation  of  these  two  king- 
doms. — VON  GERLACH  : — How  Christ  overcomes  the 
kingdom  of  the  devil,  1.  Without  us;  2.  in  us. — RAU- 
TENBKRG  : — The  reproach  of  Christ  our  honor.  A 
reproach  :  1 .  For  us ;  2.  from  us ;  3.  upon  us. — 
WANKEL  -—The  fearful  power  of  the  Evil  One  :  1. 
Fearful  by  its  unnoticed  commencement ;  2.  rapid 
progress  ;  3.  wretched  issue. — ALT  : — "  Who  is  not 
with  Me,"  &c. :  1.  Who  does  not  believe  with  Me,  ho 
speaks  against  Me ;  2.  who  does  not  walk  with  Me, 
he  strives  against  Me ;  3.  who  does  not  work  with 
Me,  he  labors  against  Me  ;  4.  who  does  not  combat 
and  sacrifice  with  Me,  he  betrays  Me. 


2.  A  Sign  for  the  Eye  and  an  Eye  for  the  Sign  (Vss.  29-36). 
(Comp.  Matt.  xii.  38-42 ;  vi.  22,  23.) 

29  And  when  the  people  were  gathered  [gathering]  thick  together,  he  began  to  say, 
This  [generation1]  is  an  evil  generation:  they  seek  [it  seeks]  a  sign;  and  there  shall 
no  sign  be  given  it,  but  the  sign  of  Jonas   [Jonah]   the  prophet   [om.,  the  prophet2]. 

30  For  as  Jonas  [Jonah]  was  [became]  a  sign  unto  the  Ninevites,  so  shall  also  the  Son  of 

31  man  be  to  this  generation.     The  queen  of  the  south  shall  rise  up  in  the  judgment  with 
the  men  of  this  generation,  and  condemn  them :  for  she  came  from  the  utmost  parts  of 
the  earth  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon;  and,  behold,  a  greater  [wAelov,  neuter ;  lit.,  some- 

82  thing  more]  than  Solomon  is  here.     The  men  of  Nineveh  shall  rise  up  in  the  judgment 
with  this  generation,  and  shall  condemn  it :   for  they  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonas 

33  [Jonah] ;  and,  behold,  a  greater  than  Jonas   [TrAelov  'Iwva]   is  here.     [And]   No  man, 
when  he  hath  lighted  a  candle,  putteth  it  in  a  secret  place,  neither  under  a  [the]  bushel, 

34  but  on  a  [the]   candlestick,  that  they  which  come  in  may  see  the  light.     The  light  of 
the  body  is  the   [thine3]   eye:  therefore  when  thine  eye  is  single   [sound],  thy  whole 
body  also  is  full  of  light;  but  when  thine  eye  is  evil  [diseased],  thy  body  also  is  full  of 

35  darkness.     Take   heed    therefore,   that   the  light  which   is  in   thee   be  not   darkness 

36  If  thy  whole  body  therefore  be  full  of  light,  having  no  part  dark,  the  whole  shall  be  full 
of  light,  as  when  the  bright  shining  of  a  [the]  candle  [with  its  brilliancy,  rfj  a 

om.,  the  bright-si  lining]  doth  give  thee  light. 


Vs.  29. — According  to  the  reading  approved  by  Tischendorf  on  preponderating  grounds :  r\  ytvea.  OVTTJ  yevea  nonjpa 

>arallcl  passage  in  Matthew.    [Omitted  also  by  Cod.  Sin.] 

is,  however,  decidedly  supported  and  already  approved  by  Griesbach. 


-  ¥».  ±y. — ^VU^ULUIH^  lu  uiu  ruuuiiig  appiuveu    uy   JLISUIII 

*mv.    [Supported  also  by  Cod.  Sin.] 

*  Vs.  2U.—  Rec. :  TOU  n-po<>rJTov,  taken  from  the  parallel  passacc  in  Matthew.    [Omitted  also  by  Cod.  Sin.] 
»  Vs.  34 -Itec. :  6  &M^r-ifatt  vi.  22-<rov  is,  how 


'Supported  also  by  Cod.  Sin.] 


EXEOETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 


s.  29.      e    egan  to  say. — e  occasion  or  tis    arrangng  tem  cronoogcay.        ccorng    o     is 
discourse  of  rebuke  on  the  part  of  the  Saviour  Luke    account  it  is  principally  Pharisees  aud  Scribes  who 


has  already,  vs.  16,  communicated  at  the  same  time 
with  the  judgment  of  the  Pharisees.  Matthew  keeps 
the  two  elements,  eh.  xii.  24  and  38,  more  exactly  apart, 
iraii.uing  them  chronologically.  According  to  his 


CHAP.  XI.  29-36. 
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desire  to  see  the  sign  from  heaven,  in  whom,  how 
ever,  the  Saviour,  with  the  most  perfect  right,  views 
the  legitimate  representatives  of  the  whole  evil  and 
ailuliiTuiis  generation  of  His  contemporaries.  Ac 
cording  to  Luke  they  are  indeed  &\\oi  than  those 
who  had  before  spoken,  yet  by  no  means  animated 
with  a  better  spirit.  They  will  tempt  Jesus  (vtipd- 
£bj.Tf  s)  in  that  they  laid  for  Him  a  snare,  indirectly 
support  their  humiliated  and  castigated  friends,  and 
desire  something  of  Him  which  He  could  not  refuse 
them  without  exciting  much  remark.  If  we  are 
not  disposed  by  the  sign  from  heaven  to  understand 
an  actual  revelation  of  the  Shekinah,  they  have  at 
all  events  some  kind  of  cosmic  phenomenon  in  mind, 
either  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon,  or  a  meteor,  or 
something  of  the  sort,  which,  however,  must  be  so 
far  difi'ereut  from  the  other  miracles  of  our  Lord  as 
this,  that  it  was  to  be  performed,  not  on  men  who 
surrounded  Him,  but  on  objects  which  were  ap 
parently  elevated  above  Him,  and  was  therefore  to 
strike  the  eye  so  much  the  more  strongly.  Perhaps  they 
find  occasion  for  this  inquiry  in  the  definite  assu 
rance  of  the  Saviour  that  He  cast  out  demons  *V 
SOKTI'/AW  Qfov,  at  which  they  in  a  hypocritical  tone 
declared  themselves  ready  to  acknowledge  Him  as 
soon  as  He  should  have  given  them  an  incontestable 
proof  of  His  heavenly  mission.  It  is  in  this  case 
much  easier  to  understand  that  the  Saviour,  agree 
ably  to  His  principle,  performed  no  sign  before  them, 
since  He  found  in  them  not  the  slightest  receptivity 
for  the  moral  impression  of  His  miracles  :  comp. 
Matt.  xiii.  58. 

There  shaH  no  sign  be  given  it. — This  whole 
answer  of  the  Saviour  breathes,  besides  righteous  dis 
pleasure,  a  heavenly  composure  and  wisdom  :  for  it 
gave  all  to  whom  the  truth  was  dear,  plainly  to 
understand  that  His  refusal  to  give  a  sign  was  per 
fectly  just,  and  besides  that  only  conditional,  and 
finally,  that  it  was  only  temporary. 

The  sign  of  Jonah. — The  briefer  expression  of 
Luke  must  be  explained  by  the  more  developed 
statement  of  the  language  of  our  Lord  in  Matt.  ch. 
xii.  40,  of  whose  genuineness  and  exactness  there  is 
no  occasion  whatever  to  doubt.  "  The  reference  of 
the  sign  of  Jonah  merely  to  the  preaching  and  mani 
festation  of  the  Saviour  in  Paulus,  Schleiermacher, 
Neander,  a.  o.,  needs  no  refutation."  Lange.  Had 
the  Saviour  wished  to  refer  to  that  alone,  lie  would 
then  have  had  to  express  Himself  more  exactly,  and 
to  say :  As  Jonas  was  a  sign  to  the  Ninevites,  so  is 
also  the  Son  of  man  for  this  generation.  The  tirrai 
itself  points  to  the  future.  As  Jonah  from  the  belly 
of  the  fish  had  come  forth,  to  appear1  to  the  Niue- 
vites,  so  should  the  risen  Jesus  be  for  His  contempo 
raries  a  sign,  but  not  from  heaven ;  from  the  depth 
of  the  earth  shall  this  sign  be  given,  but  yet  it  should 
serve  for  their  condemnation.  The  parallel  consists 
in  this,  that  Jonah  goes  down  into  the  fish's  belly, 
and  after  three  days'  abode  therein,  comes  again  out 
of  the  same,  while  Christ  descends  into  the  heart  of 
the  earth,  Sheol  (Meyer),  and  also  after  the  same 
time  again  gloriously  appears.  And  if  we  must  also, 
•ceoramg  to  Jonah  ii.,  conceive  the  prophet  as  liv 
ing  in  the  belly  of  the  fish,  this  takes  nothing  from 
the  general  correctness  of  the  comparison.  As  re 
spects,  however,  the  difficulty  as  to  the  designation 
of  time,  a  wx^^poi'  does  not  need  always  to  endure 
just  twenty-four  full  hours.  See  1  Sam.  xxx.  12,  i:>, 
and  in  the  Talmud  Uieros.  it  is  expressly  stated : 
"  Day  and  night  make  together  a  period  (n:i~),  and 


the  part  of  such  an  one  is  as  the  whole."  Comp 
STIER,  It.  J.  II.,  p.  53. 

Vs.  31.  The  Queen  of  the  South. — Comp. 
LANGE  on  Matt.  xii.  42.  Less  precisely  has  Luk« 
placed  the  comparison  with  Solomon  before  that 
with  Jonah  and  the  Ninevites,  because  then  the 
beautiful  climax  of  the  discourse  is  lost.  The  Queen 
of  Sheba  had  given  yet  greater  proofs  of  faith  and 
exhibited  yet  more  interest  than  the  Ninevites,  who 
believed  on  the  word  spoken  in  their  immediate 
vicinity ;  for  out  of  distant  lands  had  she  come  to 
hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  while  the  Jews  con 
temned  what  they  could  find  in  their  immediate 
neighborhood,  and  yet  there  was  more  here  than 
Solomon ! 

More  than  Solomon. — In  order  to  feel  the 
power  of  this  comparison,  in  which  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  is  to  be  kept  carefully  in  mind  as  the  tertium 
contparationis,  we  must  not  only  realize  to  ourselves 
what  is  written  in  the  Old  Testament  regarding  Solo 
mon,  but  also  especially  what  tradition  had  added  to 
this,  in  reference  to  his  magic  words,  his  ring,  his 
knowledge  of  the  secrets  of  the  spiritual  world,  &c., 
in  consequence  of  which  Solomon  stood  in  almost 
unearthly  glory  before  the  eyes  of  the  contempora 
ries  of  Jesus.  [The  simple  reference  to  the  scrip 
tural  account  of  Solomon  appears  quite  sufficient, 
without  supposing  our  Saviour  to  have  taken  any 
account  of  the  superstitious  fables  respecting  Him. 
— C.  C.  S.] 

Vs.  32.  The  men  of  Nineveh.— It  cannot  be 
stated  with  certainty  whether  Jonah  made  to  the 
Ninevites  any  intimation  of  the  miracle  that  had 
happened  to  him  or  not.  But  even  supposing  he  did 
not,  the  contrast  is  then  so  much  the  stronger.  The 
Ninevitcs  believed  Jonah  upon  his  word,  without 
knowing  anything  of  the  miracle.  The  Jews,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  not  only  heard  the  preaching  of 
Jesus,  but  also  afterwards  an  account  of  His  resurrec 
tion,  and  yet  they  believed  not.  In  no  case,  there 
fore,  is  the  judgment  here  uttered  by  Jesus  too 
hard. 

Vs.  33.  And  no  man. — Course  of  thought :  I  am 
more  than  Jonah  (vs.  32) ;  but  in  order  to  know  thia 
one  does  not  (as  you  do)  put  the  light  under  a 
bushel.  Unquestionably  Jesus,  according  to  Luke, 
appears  to  wish  to  denounce  the  insincerity  of  His 
adversaries  (De  Wette).  Comp.  Matt.  v.  15;  Luke 
viii.  16. — CM  KpvirTT)i>,  that  is,  in  a  vault,  a  cellar,  the 
familiar  crypto,  of  ancient  buildings  and  churches. 
See  MEYERJ  ad  loc. 

Vs.  34.  When  thine  eye  is  sound. — Comp. 
Matt.  vi.  22,  23.  If  the  light  is  to  be  permitted  to 
shine  brightly  before  the  eyes  of  others  upon  the 
candlestick,  then  it  is  above  all  tilings  necessary  to 
preserve  to  one's  self  the  light  of  his  own  power  of 
perception  undarkened  and  bright.  Respecting  the  in 
ner  eye,  see  LANGK  on  the  parallel  passage  in  Matthew. 
There  appears  to  be  indicated  by  this  an  immediate 
original  consciousness  of  God,  to  which  also  Paul,  Acts 
xvii.  27,  alludes.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour,  the  organ  exists  even 
in  fallen  man  by  which  revealed  truth  can  be  viewed, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  here,  as  also  in  Matt.  xiii.  12, 
the  general  law  is  stated  according  to  which  an 
increase  of  the  inner  light  and  of  the  spiritual  life 
takes  place  in  man.  If  we  assume  that  Luke  com 
municates  this  saying  of  the  Saviour  in  its  exact  his- 
torica  connection",  then  especially  mu.-t  we  not  leave 
out  of  view  that  Jesus  here  speaks  of  the  people 
(vs.  2l>),  but  not  exclusively  of  His  disciples,  so  that 
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by  the  eye  and  the  light  of  which  here  He  speaks 
we  must  understand,  not  anything  specifically  Chris 
tian,  but  something  generically  human. 

Vs.  35.  Take  heed,  therefore. — Only  in  Luke 
does  the  admonition  appear  in  this  definite  form 
The  same  thought  is  uttered  in  the  rb  ff/cdros  -nooov  it 
Matthew.  The  Saviour  fears  that  the  here-indicatet 
darkening  is  already  found  in  part  in  His  hearers 
and  warns  them  therefore  to  look  to  it  that  it  do  noi 
become  a  total  darkening. 

Vs.  36.  If  thy  whole  body  therefore. — This 
Baying  also  only  Luke  has  preserved.  The  appear 
ance  of  a  weak  tautology,  of  which  expositors  com 
plain,  is  best  avoided  if  in  the  protasis  we  let  the 
emphasis  fall  upon  oAoy,  in  the  apodonis  upon  ^>D 
vov,  &s  orav,  I{.T.\.  The  sense  is  then  this :  Only 
when  thy  body  is  wholly  illumined,  without  having 
even  an  obscure  corner  left  therein,  will  it  become  so 
bright  and  clear  as  if  the  full  brilliancy  of  a  bright 
lamp  illumined  thee ;  in  other  words,  thou  wilt  be 
placed  in  a  normal  condition  of  light. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  It  is  from  a  Christologi  co-psychological  point 
of  view  noticeable   how  it  is   the   repelling  of  the 
charge  of  diabolical  agency,  which  disposes  and  occa 
sions  the  Lord  to  give  forth  one  of  the  most  elevated 
expressions   of  His   self-consciousness,  in   that   He 
places  Himself  far  above  Jonah  and  Solomon.     As 
this  comparison  gives  proof  of  His  true  humanity,  it 
at  the   same  time   places   the   superhuman  in   His 
activity  in  the  brightest  light. 

2.  The  sign  of  the  prophet  Jonah  is  essentially 
the  great  sign  which  the  Saviour,  even  in  the  begin 
ning  of  His  ministry,  had  intimated  to  the  hostile 
'loi/Scu'oiy,  John  ii.  19-21.     Thus,  therefore,  does  the 
Saviour  in  Jerusalem  and  Galilee,  over  against  similar 
opposers,  and  now,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  remain 
fully  consistent  with  Himself. 

3.  The  craving  for  wonders  is  a  diseased  condi 
tion  of  soul,  which  can  never  be  satisfied,  and  which, 
therefore,  is  combated  by  the  Saviour  with  all  His 
might.  Comp.  John  iv.  48.  And  so  much  the  stronger 
opposition  did  He  present  to  this  temptation  since  it 
was  in  its  deepest  ground  a  Satanic  one,  and  really  a 
repetition  of  the  request  that  He  should  perform  a 
miracle  of  display.      Comp.   Luke  iv.  9,  10.     The 
Saviour  could  so  much  the  less  satisfy  the  demand 
of  His  contemporaries,  as  these  were  wholly  wanting 
in  the  holy  sense  of  light  [Lichlsinn]  which  had  ani 
mated  the  Ninevites  in  reference  to  Jonah  and  the 
Queen  of  the  South  in  reference  to  Solomon. 

4.  It  is  manifestly  here  expressed  that  the  truth 
revealed  to  man  in  the  Gospel  stands,  not  as  some 
thing  entirely  foreign,  over  against  and  outside  of 
him,  but  as  related  to  the  inmost  constitution  and 
the  highest  receptivity  of  his  nature,  as  the  eye  and 
the  light  are,  as  it  were,  made  for  one  another.     Here 
holds  good    the   beautiful    expression  of  Goethe : 
War  nicld  das  Auge  sonnenhaft,  wie  konntcn  wir 
das  Licht  erblicken,  &c.     [Were  not  the  eye  akin  to 
the  sun,  how  could  we  behold  the  light  ?]     And  the 
Christian    hymn,  HeiPge    Einfalt,    Gnadenw under. 
[Holy  simplicity,  miracle  of  grace.] 

6.  "  So  can  and  should  the  receptivity  of  light  in 
the  spiritual  sense  (reason,  feeling,  and  conscience) 
DC  cherished  and  kindled  to  the  light  of  life  and 
of  the  body.  The  essence  of  the  care  of  the  same  is 
the  simplicity,  that  is,  the  completeness,  concentra 


tion,  and  consistency  of  the  inner  life.  For  this  light- 
sense  the  word  of  God  now  necessarily  becomes 
the  inner  light  of  life,  which  gradually  drives  out 
even  from  the  corporal  and  sensual  sphere  of  life 
all  elements  of  obscuration,  all  fragments  of  the  old 
night,  till  the  whole  being  of  the  man,  even  Iris  exte 
rior,  is  not  only  illumined,  but  also  diffuses  .ight,  a 
clear,  beautiful,  and  consecrated  beam  of  God." 
Lange. 

["  And  in  clear  dream  and  solemn  vision 

Tell  her  of  things  lliat  no  gross  ear  may  hear, 

Till  oft  converse  with  Heavenly  habitant 

fiegins  to  cast  a  beam  on  </i'  outward  shape, 

The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind, 

And  turns  it  \>y  drgrtes  to  the  soul's  essence, 

Till  all  be  made  immortal."  Comu*.] 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Outward  hearing  of  the  word  joined  with  inward 
enmity  and  perverted  designs. — The  unappeasable 
greediness  for  ever  greater  and  greater  wonders. — 
The  request  for  a  sign  from  Heaven  an  indirect  proof 
of  the  reality  of  the  other  signs  on  earth. — The  res 
urrection  of  the  Lord  the  highest  sign  of  His  Messi 
anic  dignity. — Jonah  and  the  Son  of  man :  1.  What 
advantage  the  former  appears  to  have  over  the  latter ; 

2.  wherein  both  stand  on   a  level ;  3.  wherein  the 
latter  infinitely  excels  the  former. — More  than  Solo 
mon  is  here.     We  consider  in  reference  to  this  say- 

ng  :  1.    How  strange  it  sounds;    2.  how  true  it  is; 

3.  of  what  moment  it  continues  to  be. — The  wisdom 
of  the   Saviour  and   the  wisdom   of  Solomon :  the 
first  had  :  1.  A  higher  originality  (John  vi.  46) ;  2. 
a  wider  extent  (John  vi.  68) ;  3.    a  more  salutary 
purpose  (Matt.  v.  48)  than  the  latter. — The  different 
grades   of  the    damnablenesa   of   sin :    1.  Penitent 
heathen  rise  up  against  unbelieving  Jews ;  2.  Jews 
longing  for  salvation  against   hypocritical  nominal 
Christians. — The  greater  the  privilege  the  heavier  the 
responsibility. — The  brightest  light  is  lost  when  it  is 
either :    1.  Set  under  a  bushel,  or    2.  viewed  with 
diseased  eyes. — As  the  light  for  the  eye  and  the  eye 
for  the  light,  so  are  Christ  and  man  made  for  one 
another. — The   hopeless   condition   of    the  man   in 
whom  the  inner  light  is  wholly  darkened  ;  it  is  dark 
ness:  1.  In  him ;  2.  around  him;  3.  above  him. — 
The  single  eye  and  the  illumined  body,  the  diseased 
eye  and  the  darkened  body. — What  must  there  be 
n  man    if  he  will  rightly  understand   and   esteem 

revealed  truth?  Comp.  John  vii.  17. — Between  truth 
,nd  man  there  exists  the  same  inner  relation  aa 
jetween  the  light  and  the  eye. 

STARKE:— BRENTICS: — In  the  work  of  salvation 
God  does  nothing  new  for  any  man  :  the  matter  pro 
ceeds  in  the  way  once  shown  in  ihe  Holy  Scriptures. 
— CRAMEK  :— The  Old  and  the  New  Testament  ex- 
)lain  one  another  clearly. — HEDIXGKR: — Terrible  is 
t  that  the  poor  yet  right-minded  heathen,  the  blind 
eople  who  yet  have  striven  after  virtue,  shall  herein 
condemn  many  Christians. — The  doctrine  of  the  last 
judgment  is  a  fundamental  article  of  the  Christian 
eligion,  and  must  therefore  be  often  urged  with 
great  earnestness. — Bibl.  }Virt: — Christian  preach- 
rs  should  be  hi  an  exceptional  manner  a  light  in  the 
Lord. — Man  needs  that  his  soul  should  be  filled  with 
he  divine  light  if  he  will  do  the  works  of  light 
— Enter  diligently  into  thine  heart  and  be  for  its  en- 
ightenment  and  amendment  unweariedly  concerned. 
's.  cxxxix.  23  24.  The  condition  of  a  man  before, 
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In,  and  after,  conversion  may  be  well  compared 
with  the  night,  with  the  break  of  day,  and  with 
day  itself. 

HECBNER: — Christ  must  have  accounted  the  his 
tory  of  Jonah  a  true  history,  for,  a.  He  would  not 
have  compared  Himself  with  a  fabulous  hero  ;  b,  ru)r 
could  the  Ninevitcs,  if  their  repentance  after  Jonah's 


preaching  is  a  mere  fable,  judge  the  Jews  of  that 
time. — Every  converted  man  is  for  the  unconverted 
that  know  him  a  judging,  condemning  example. — 
How  often  do  people  run  and  study  for  the  sake  of 
earthly  wisdom,  while  Christ's  wisdom,  so  near  at 
hand,  is  despised;  men  have  a  disgust  at  it,  and 
deify  the  wisdom  of  the  dust. 


3.  Two  Manner  of  Enemies  (Vss.  37-54). 

37  And  as  he  spake,  a  certain  Pharisee  besought  him  to  dine  [breakfast, 

38  with  him :  and  he  went  in,  and  sat  down  to  meat  [reclined].     And  when  the  Pharisee 

39  saw  it,  he  marvelled  that  he  had  not  first  washed  before  dinner.     And  the  Lord  said 
unto  him,  Now  do  ye  Pharisees  make  clean  the  outside  of  the  cup  and  the  platter;  but 

40  your  inward  part  is  full  of  ravening   [rapacity]  and  wickedness.      Yc  fools,  did  not  he, 

41  that  made  that  which  is  without,  make  that  which  is  within  also?     But  rather  [om., 
rather]  give  alms  of  such  things  as  ye  have  [the  contents,  TO.  croWa]  ;  and,  behold,  all 

42  things  are  clean  unto  you.     But  woe  unto  you,  Pharisees !  for  ye  tithe  mint  and  rue 
and  all  manner  of  herbs,  and  pass  over  judgment  and  the  love  of  God :  these  ought  ye 

43  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone.     Woe  unto  you,  Pharisees!  for  ye 

44  love  the  uppermost  seats  in  the  synagogues,  and1  greetings  in  the  markets.     Woe  unto 
you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites  [om.,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites !  V.  0.*] ! 
for  ye  are  as  graves  which  appear  not,  and  the  men  that  walk  over  [men  in  walking 

45  over]  them  are  not  aware  of  them.     Then  answered  one  of  the  lawyers  [or,  men  learned 
in  the  law],  and  said  unto  him,  Master  [Teacher],  thus  saying  thou  reproachest   [art 

46  reviling]   us  also.     And  he  said,  Woe  unto  you  also,  ye  lawyers !  for  ye  lade  men 
with  burdens  grievous  to  be  borne,  and  ye  yourselves  touch  not  the  burdens  with  one 

47  of  your  fingers.     Woe  unto  you!  for  ye  build  the  sepulchres  of  the  prophets,  and  your 

48  fathers  killed  them.     Truly  [So  then]  ye  bear  witness  that  ye  allow  [are  witnesses  and 
consent  to]  the  deeds  of  your  fathers:  for  they  indeed  killed  them,  and  [but]  ye  build* 

49  their  sepulchres.     Therefore  also  said   the  wisdom  of  God,  I  will  send  them  prophets 

50  and  apostles,  and  some  of  them  they  shall  slay  and  persecute :  That  the  blood  of  all  the 
prophets,  which  was  shed  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  may  be  required  of  this  gen- 

51  eration ;  From  the  blood  of  Abel  unto  the  blood  of  Zacharias,  which  perished  between 
the  altar  and  the  temple  [lit.,  the  house]  :  verily  [yea]  I  say  unto  you,  It  shall  be  re- 

52  quired  of  this  generation.     Woe  unto  you,  lawyers !  for  ye  have  taken  away  the  key 
of  knowledge :  ye  entered  not  in  yourselves,  and  them  that  were  entering  in  ye  hinder- 

53  ed.     And  as  he  said  these  things  unto  them  [And  when  he  had  gone  out  from  thence4], 
the  scribes  and  the  Pharisees  began  to  urge  him  vehemently  [to  be  intensely  embittered 

54  against  him],  and  to  provoke  him  to  speak  of  many  [various,  TTACIOVWV]  things:   Laying 
wait  for  him,  and  seeking  [om.,  and  seeking8]   to  catch  something  out  of  his  mouth, 
that  they  might  accuse  him. 

i1  Vs.  43. — Toil?  ao-Tracr/ioiif.    Those  to  which  they  were  accustomed,  from  the  reverence  of  the  people. — C.  C.  S.I 
»  Vs.  44.— The  K(c.  has  here  ypan^arc'i-:  Ka\  <}>api<ra.loi,  imonpnaL ;  in  all  probability  taken  from  the  similar  passage  in 
Matthew.     [Om.,  Tischendorf,  Trcgclles,  Meyer,  Block,  Alford  with  ]t.,  C.,  L.,  Cod.  Sin.-C.  C.  S.] 

a  Vs.  48.— The  following  words  of  the  Kcc. :  ainuv  TO.  ij.vrnj.ela,  arc  wanting  in  B.,  L.,  [Cod.  Sin.,1  Copt.,  Cantabrig., 
and  other  authorities,  and  are  therefore  bracketed  by  Lachmana.  and  rejected  by  Griesbach,  Tischendorf,  [Mevcr,  Tre- 
gelles,  Alford.  But  Block  vindicates  their  genuineness  nnd  necest  ry.— C.  C.  S.]  It  is  supposed  with  reason  that  they 


:  i-m  stand  veiy  T 


ilone. 


contain  an  interpolated  supplement,  as  oi« 

*  Vs.  53.— The  reading  naxtlOev  ef  <rAeo»Tos  aivoG,  approved  b"y  Tischendorf,  [Meyer,  Tregelles,]  on  the  authority  of  B., 
C.,  L.,  fCod.  Sin.,]  has  internal  probability.     The  Kecejita  varies,  and  it  is  much  easier  to  assume  that  this  complot  took 
place  after  the  Saviour's  departure  than  in  His  presence. 

•  Vs.  54.— The  additional  words  of  the  Jiecfpia,  ^Tovvrtf  iW  Kanj-yopijcriocru'  avrou,  are  in  all  probability  spurious. 
See  MEYER,  ad  locum.    [The  teit,  as  Van  Oostcrzoo  accepts  it,  is  Tischendorf  s.    Supported  by  B.,  L.,  Cod.  Siu.-C.  C.  S.J 

speaking.  It  is  therefore  not  impossible  that  this 
event  belongs  to  a  later  period  of  the  Saviour's  so 
journ  and  activity  in  Galilee,  when  the  hostility 
against  Him  had  risen  to  a  still  higher  pitch.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  invitation  of  the  Pharisee  just  at 
the  moment  becomes  doubly  intelligible  if  we  com 
pare  Mark  iii.  20.  Perhaps  this  breakfast  was  of 


EXEGETICAi 
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Vs.  37.  "£v  St  -r<f  AaA.—  That  the  Pharisee's  invi 
tation  came  to  Jesus  while  He  was  uttering  what  im 
mediately  precedes,  Luke  does  not  tell  us,  but  only 
that  it  wua  given  while  the  Saviour  was  engaged  in 
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fered  the  Saviour  by  a  Pharisee  dwelling  in  the 
neighborhood,  who  might  fear  that  Jesus  through 
the  press  of  the  people  could  not  reach  the  dwelling 
of  his  host. 

Breakfast,  dpio-T^rrp. — We  are  here  not  to  under 
stand  the  chief  meal,  but  a  lighter  prandium,  which 
was  taken  earlier  and  required  less  time.  That  the 
disposition  of  the  entertainer  towards  the  Saviour 
was  not  on  that  account  by  any  means  a  friendly 
one,  sufficiently  appears  from  the  connection. 

Vs.  38. — Had  not  first  washed. — Respecting 
the  washings  and  purifications  of  the  Pharisees  be 
fore  a  meal,  see  the  detailed  statements  of  LIGIITFOOT 
on  Matthew  xv.  2  ;  SEPP,  L.  J.  ii.  p.  343. — We  have 
no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  Saviour  did  not 
commonly  wash  Himself  before  a  meal.  Now,  per 
haps,  lie  omitted  it  because  He  had  just  accepted 
the  invitation,  or  because  He  was  wearied  by  the 
day's  work  which  He  had  hitherto  accomplished. 

Vs.  39.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Him.— 
Against  the  charge  that  the  Saviour  in  the  here- 
following  conversation  at  table  in  some  measure  lost 
out  of  mind  the  requirement  of  courtesy  towards  His 
host,  we  have  shnply  to  bring  to  mind  that  "  such  a 
divine  rudeness  is  everywhere  in  place "  (Ebrard). 
If  we  consider  that  the  host  by  his  surprise  had  at 
the  very  beginning  violated  the  duty  of  hospitality 
and  benevolence ;  that  they  had  scarcely  even  sat 
down  when  this  injurious  remark  was  made  to  the 
Saviour  ;  that  the  Saviour  had  respect  not  merely  to 
the  matter  but  especially  to  the  principle  and  the  in 
tention  of  the  charge,  we  cannot  then  be  in  the  least 
surprised  that  He  emphatically  vindicates  Himself, 
and  combats  the  hypocrisy  of  those  who  had  cen 
sured  Him.  Every-day  decorum  gives  place  here  to 
an  infinitely  higher  duty.  We  must,  however,  doubt 
less  assume  that  the  Pharisee  had  expressed  his 
astonishment  in  some  way  or  other,  since  the  Saviour 
would  otherwise  have  taken  a  different  occasion  for 
uttering  such  a  Philippic. 

Now  do  ye  Pharisees. — It  is  known  how 
remarkable  an  agreement  there  is  between  this  re 
buke  of  the  Saviour's  and  that  which  Matthew,  ch. 
xxiii.,  has  given  much  more  in  detail.  The  question 
which  of  the  two  Evangelists  has  communicated  this 
rebuke  in  the  most  exact  connection  has  been  alter 
nately  answered  in  favor  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  See, 
e.g.  the  view  in  Meyer  on  Matt,  xxiii.  1.  It  is,  how 
ever,  to  be  remarked,  1,  that  the  first  reproach 
which,  according  to  Luke,  the  Saviour  addresses 
to  the  Pharisees,  vss.  39,  40,  bears  internal  traces 
of  having  been  uttered  at  a  meal,  and  that  also  the 
coming  forward  of  the  scribe,  vss.  45,  46,  by  which 
a  new  rebuke  is  called  forth,  has  internal  probability. 
On  the  ground  of  this  it  appears  not  to  admit  of 
doubt  that  the  Saviour  really  directed  against  a  Phar 
isee  in  Galilee,  on  occasion  of  a  breakfast,  several 
similar  rebukes  to  chose  which  we  find  in  Matthew, 
ch.  xxiii.,  directed  in  yet  greater  number  against  the 
scribes  and  Pharisees  at  Jerusalem.  2.  On  the  other 
side,  however,  the  denunciatory  discourse  in  Matthew 
affords  so  many  proofs  of  an  internal  connection  and 
a  living  totality,  that  the  originality  and  exactness  of 
its  redaction  cannot  possibly  be  denied.  It  is,  3,  un 
doubtedly  possible  that  the  Saviour,  as  occasion  of 
fered,  repeated  several  rebukes  against  the  Pharisees 
in  Galilee  and  those  of  like  mind  in  Judtca,  but  less 
Drobable  that  a  whole  scries  of  rebukes,  with  citation 
of  the  same  passage  of  Scripture  and  the  same  denun 
ciation  at  the  end,  was  twice  delivered.  It  is  more 
simple,  therefore,  4,  to  assume  that  Luke  is  indeed 


right  in  representing  the  Saviour  during  a  meal  as 
uttering  a  discourse  of  rebuke  against  the  Pharisees 
and  scribes,  but  that  in  this  he  has  taken  the  liberty 
of  inserting  at  the  same  time  per  anticipationcm  sev 
eral  similar  expressions,  which,  as  appears  from  Mat 
thew,  the  Saviour  actually  uttered  only  in  the  last  days 
of  His  life,  which  Luke,  however,  on  account  of  their 
similar  character,  communicates  here,  while  in  cou- 
sequence  of  this  he  docs  not  recur  to  the  last  denim 
ciatory  discourse.  As  to  the  whole  matter,  the  opin 
ion  that  "  the  Evangelists  have  taken  up  elements 
of  earlier  discourses  of  Jesus  in  later  ones  and  the 
reverse  "  (Langc)  can  only  be  rejected  in  principle 
by  those  whose  harmonistics  are  controlled  by  a 
somewhat  mechanical  theory  of  inspiration. 

NiV,  K.T.A.. — Not  an  antithesis  merely  of  xow  in 
opposition  to  an  understood  iraAoi  (Meyer) ;  for  we 
have  iiot  a  single  proof  that  the  Saviour  considers 
the  former  generation  of  Pharisees  as  better  than 
the  present,  but  rather  in  the  sense  of  eo  jam  per- 
vcntum  est,  which,  perhaps,  in  view  of  the  character 
of  holy  irony  borne  by  the  whole  discourse,  is  best 
translated  by  "  full  well,"  equivalent  to  "  this  is  the 
way,  they  are  on  the  right  way  to,"  &c. 

Vs.  39.  But  your  inward  part. — Not  a  con 
traction  for  "  the  inside  of  your  cup,"  to  which  Matt, 
xxiii.  '25  appears  to  point,  but  the  interior  of  the 
persons  in  contrast  with  the  exterior  of  the  cup.  In 
Matthew  the  opposition  between  outer  and  inner  side 
of  the  enjoyment  of  life  appears  more  prominent. 
In  the  form  given  by  Luke  the  outwardly  purified 
cup  is  opposed  to  the  inwardly  corrupted  heart  of 
the  drinker. 

Vs.  40.  Ye  fools. — Since  God  has  created  the 
inside  as  well  as  the  outside,  one  as  much  as  the 
other  must  be  held  holy ;  and  it  is  not  only  evil  but 
foolish  to  wish  to  separate,  even  in  thought — to  say 
nothing  of  act — that  which  in  the  nature  of  things 
is  absolutely  inseparable. 

Vs.  41.  But  rather  give  alms. — It  appears  to 
us  entirely  against  the  spirit  and  intent  of  this  dis 
course  of  the  Lord,  to  wish  to  find  here  an  actual 
precept  how  alone  they  could  bring  about  genuine 
purity.  In  this  case  certainly  there  would  have  had 
to  follow  in  the  future  as  the  motive  iravra  KaSiapa. 
vulv  e  a-  f  r  a  i ;  and  what  now  stands  :  KU&.  v,u.  e  a  -r  t  v 
appears  to  be  meant  to  indicate  to  us  how  soon  any 
thing  in  their  eyes  was  purified, — so  soon,  that  is, 
as  only  they  had  lavished  TO.  (vovra  for  an  osten 
tatious  almsgiving.  The  Soviour  said  date  not  datis, 
since  they  already  actually  did  it,  but  He  will  urge 
them  in  the  Imperative  only  to  continue  this.  We 
thus  come  spontaneously  to  the  ironical  interpreta 
tion  (Erasmus,  Kuinoel,  a.  o.)  in  this  way :  "What 
more  would  be  yet  necessary  than  to  designate,  set 
apart,  the  contents  for  alms ;  for  thereby  the  whole 
inward  impurity  has  at  once  disappeared."  That 
there  is  also  a  holy  irony  appears  from  Proverbs  i. 
26,  and  elsewhere.  All  attempts  to  find  here  a  def 
inite  moral  commandment  which  is  meant  in  earnest, 
appear  to  us  forced  in  the  extreme,  nor  may  we  for 
get  that  the  Saviour  ends  with  :  -ndna  «ada/>a  VJ.L~IV 
f(rnv,  that  is,  e  vextro  (perverso)  jvdicio.  Had  He 
here  wished  to  speak  of  actual  objective  purity,  this 
addition  would  have  been  entirely  superfluous. 
[This  is  a  very  doubtful  interpretation.  There  seems 
no  sufficient  reason  for  doubting  that  our  Lord  means 
to  commend  practical  benevolence  as  better  than  any 
scrupulosity  about  ceremonial  purity.  "  Instead  of 
any  excessive  anxiety,"  He  says,  "about  having  the 
outside  of  your  vessels  duly  purified,  it  would  be  bct> 
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tcr  to  give  their  contents  to  the  poor.  Such  a  spiril 
of  beneficence  will  render  any  merely  ceremonial  de 
fect«  of  small  account." — C.  C.  S.] 

Vs.  42.  Ye  tithe.— Moses  had  aforetime  re 
quired  that  they  should  bring  the  tenth  of  all  their 
possessions,  as  an  offering  to  the  sanctuary.  Num 
bers  xviii.  21  ;  Deut  xiv.  23.  The  perversencss  of 
'.he  Pharisees  consisted  in  this,  that  they  applied  the 
command  to  the  most  insignificant  trifles,  e.  rj.  mint 
aiid  rue,  and  on  the  other  hand  neglected  inviolable 
requirements  of  the  Divine  law.  They  forgot  judg 
inent  respecting  themselves  first  of  all,  in  the  sense, 
that  is,  in  which  the  Saviour  had  required  it,  John 
vii.  24  ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  love  of  God,  consid 
ered  as  the  (jenitive  of  object,  and  according  to  Matthew, 
moreover,  'faithfulness,  TTJK  via-riv  (vs.  23).  Thus 
did  they  violate  the  noblest  duties  towards  God,  their 
neighbor,  and  themselves. 

These  ought  ye  to  have  done. — It  is  an  ad 
mirable  proof  of  the  heavenly  composure  and  impar 
tiality  of  our  Lord,  that  instead  of  abrogating  the 
fulfilment  of  the  minor  duties,  or  declaring  it  unim 
portant,  He  on  the  other  hand  permits  and  commands 
it,  but  then  also  insists  with  the  best  right  that  the 
higher  duties  should  at  least  be  fulfilled  not  less  con 
scientiously  than  (he  rest,  Comp.  Matt,  xxiii.  23. 

Vs.  43.  The  uppermost  seats  .  .  .  greetings. 
—  Comp.  Matt,  xxiii.  6,  7,  and  see  LAXGE,  ad  loc. 

Vs.  44.  Graves  which  appear  not. — In  a 
somewhat  different  form  the  same  rebuke  is  ex 
pressed  in  Matt,  xxiii.  27.  There  the  Saviour  con 
demns  especially  the  ornamenting  and  decking  out 
of  a  thing  that  was  inwardly  abominable  ;  here  the 
consequence  of  it  is  brought  forward :  the  white 
washed  grave  as  such  is  scarcely  to  be  recognized 
any  longer,  and  one  can  therefore  go  over  it  without 
knowing  it ;  so  may  one  come  in  contact  with  the 
Pharisees,  without  at  once  receiving  an  impression 
of  their  inward  moral  corruption.  [I  should  here 
suppose  that  in  the  two  passages  two  different  class 
es  of  graves  are  referred  to.  Here  the  humbler 
grave  of  the  common  people,  which  in  time  might 
sink  into  the  earth  and  be  walked  over  without  no 
tice,  thereby  defiling  the  passers-by ;  and  in  the 
passage  in  Matthew,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more 
pompous  sepulchres  of  the  rich,  whose  magnificent 
decorations  were  so  poorly  in  agreement  with  the 
corruption  which  they  concealed  within.  The  appli- 
cat  ion  of  the  two  images  is  not  essentially  different. 
— C.  G.  S.]. 

Vs.  45.  One  of  the  lawyers.— There  is  no 
ground  for  thinking  that  this  voutic'is  belonged  him 
self  to  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees  (Paulus).  On  the 
other  hand,  it  seems  that  we  must  assume  that  the 
learned  caste  of  the  vomxoi  maintained  a  somewhat 
aristocratic  position  with  reference  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  Pharisees,  and  that  this  man  wished  to  remind 
our  Lord :  "If  thou  speakest  thus,  thou  wilt  not  only 
ranc  against  thee  the^>fc&.s,  but  also  the  men  of  science; 
not  only,  so  to  speak,  the  laid,  but  also  the  clerici." 
He  wishes  to  conjure  down  the  tempest  of  denuncia 
tion,  and  to  overawe  the  Saviour;  with  what  poor 
success  will  immediately  appear. 

Vs.  -Is'..  Wee  unto  you  also,  ye  lawyers. — 
Comp.  Matt,  xxiii.  4.  "  Gradxs :  digito  uno  alt'tn- 
yerc,  Jiyitis  laitrjere,  di'ilto  morcre,  mmiu  tol/ere, 
huinero  /^/>,*;/< w.  Hoc  cogebanf  pop nlunt,  illuil  n>xi 
refur/ielxint."  Hcngfel. 

Vs.  47.  Ye  build  the  sepulchres. — Comp. 
Matthew  xxiii.  L".I-:>1. — Not  the  building  of  the  sep 
ulchres  iu  and  of  itself,  but  the  connection  which 


they  thereby  proved  themselves  to  have  with  tin 
prophet-murdering  race  of  old,  is  condemned  by  our 
Lord.  Fathers  and  children  together  did  only  one 
work, — the  former  killed  the  messengers  of  God,  the 
latter  buried  them  ;  the  former  incurred,  the  latter 
perpetuated,  the  damnable  guilt  of  blood  ;  and  while 
they  apparently  honored  the  prophets,  they  had  to 
wards  God,  who  had  sent  them,  the  same  enmity  at 
heart  as  the  murderers  of  the  prophets.  For  other 
views,  seeLANGE,  ad  loc. 

Vs.  48.  But  ye  build. — It  is  of  course  understood 
that  it  is  still  the  graves  of  the  prophets  which  are 
meant.  If  they  had  been  of  a  better  sort  than  their 
fathers,  they  would  have  erected  no  monuments  of  a 
damnable  deed,  which  ought  rather  to  be  buried  in  the 
dust  of  oblivion.  Now,  however,  when  they  spoke 
with  so  much  ado  of  their  fathers,  they  with  their 
/jtvTju.f'ta  apparently  honored  the  prophets,  but  in  effect 
their  murderers,  and — themselves. 

Vs.  49.  Therefore  also  said  the  wisdom  of 
God. — "  Therefore,  that  is,  because  you  have  par! 
of  the  guilt  and  are  ripe  for  the  punishment  of 
your  fathers;  the  wisdom  of  God  has  also  said," 
&c.  The  Lord  appears  hereby  to  mean  that  througb 
Him  the  wisdom  of  God  speaks  personally  to  the 
children  of  men.  The  view  that  the  Saviour  here 
cites  an  ancient  declaration  of  God,  lost  to  us  (Pau- 
lus,  Von  Ilengel),  is  inadmissible,  as  "contrary  to 
the  analogy  of  all  other  citations  of  Jesus,  as  well  as 
to  the  evangelical  tradition  itself,  which  attributed 
these  words,  with  Matt,  xxiii.  34,  to  Jesus."  Meyer. 
Perhaps  we  have  here  to  understand  a  former  dec 
laration  of  the  Saviour  Himself,  and  to  compare  Matt, 
xi.  19.  As  the  Son  of  the  Father,  who  spoke  what 
lie  had  formerly  seen  and  heard  with  the  Father, 
the  Saviour  could  with  the  best  right  name  Himself 

icbta,  TOU  ©eoC,  and  perhaps  it  is  the  recollection  of 
similar  declarations  which  has  given  John  occasion 
;o  designate  Him  decidedly  as  the  A<J-yos  -rav  Qtov. 
That  here  only  a  vtntpov  irpi'irtpov  of  form  occurs 
Neandcr,  Twcsten,  Meyer),  has  no  proof.  It  was 
certainly  not  unworthy  of  the  Saviour  to  cite  His  own 
^ormerly-uttered  word  as  that  of  the  Incarnate  Wisdom 
)f  God,  and  if  He  did  this  we  cannot  then  assume 
hat  He  understood  by  the  prophets  and  apostles  any 
one  else  than  those  of  the  New  Covenant  now  soon 
o  appear  in  His  place,  and  by  whose  rejection  the 
measure  of  wickedness  should'  be  fulfilled,  and  the 
nurder  of  the  prophets  reach  its  culmination.  The  col- 
)rs  in  which  here  the  fate  of  His  witnesses  is  depicted 
ire  probably  all  taken  from  their  subsequent  life. 
3ven  crucifixion  is  in  Matthew  not  mentioned  with 
out  ground,  if  the  familiar  tradition  contains  truth 
hat  Peter  suffered  the  martyr's  death  in  this  form, 
lot,  it  is  true,  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  but  yet  after 
ic  had  been  condemned  by  the  Jews  and  delivered 
,o  the  heathen  world.  Persecute,  eV5«w{,  so  that  it 
vas  no  longer  granted  to  them  to  remain  quiet  in 
he  land.  Comp.,  e.  y,,  Acts  xiii.  50. 

Vs.  50.  The  blood  of  all  the  prophets.— See 
JANGE  on  the  parallel  in  Matthew.  The  view  of  IIug,| 
Sepp,  and  others,  that  the  Saviour  here  predicted  the 
nurder  of  Zacharias,  the  son  of  Baruch,  shortly 
jefore  the  destruction  of  the  temple  (com p.  JosEPiirs 
De  Bell.  J'td.  iv.  8, 4,)  belongs  already  to  the  history  of 
exegesis.  We  too  cannot  see  anything  else  in  it  than 
hat  the  Saviour  has  in  mind  2  Chron.  xxiv.  21,  and 
n  this  way  brings  together  the  murder  of  the  proph- 
ts  from  the  first  to  the  last  book  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  canon.  He  mentions  therefore  the  ancient,  as 
•ct  unntoued-for  blood-guiltiness,  which  soon,  aug- 
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mented  by  new,  will  reach  its  fearful  culmination. 
As  respects  finally  the  well-known  difficulty  that 
Zacharias  was  not  the  son  of  Barachias,  but  of  Jehoi- 
ada,  we  prefer  on  the  whole  the  view  (Ebrard,  pp.  5, 
6,)  that  Zacharias  nccording  to  the  Old  Testament 
also  was  a  grandson  of  Jehoiada,  and  that  the  Saviour 
here  correctly  states  Barachias,  who  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  Old  Testament,  as  his  father.  Respecting  tins 
whole  passage  the  Essay  of  Muller  deserves  to  be 
compared,  Stud.  u.  A'rit.,  1841,  3. 

Vs.  51.  Yea,  I  say  unto  you.— It  belongs  to 
the  fearful  earnestness  of  the  Divine  retributive  right 
eousness,  that  when  a  generation  concurs  in  heart 
with  the  wick  edness  of  an  earlier  generation,  it  receives, 
in  the  final  retribution  of  the  accumulated  guilt,  as 
well  the  punishment  for  its  own,  as  also  for  the  for 
mer  sins  which  it  had  inwardly  made  its  own. 

Vs.  52.  Woe  unto  you,  lawyerg! — Comp.  Mat- 
vhew  xxiii.  14.  Here  is  said  definitely  to  the  VOJJ.IKO( 
•what  had  there  been  said  to  the  scribes  and  Pharisees 
in  general.  The  position  of  this  saying  in  Luke,  after 
the  fearful  denunciation  of  the  previous  verse,  breaks 
more  or  less  the  climax  of  the  discourse,  and  may  per 
haps  with  other  things  serve  as  a  proof  that  he  on 
this  occasion  has  inserted  single  sayings  which  were 
actually  not  uttered  till  afterwards.  By  the  key  of 
knowledge  we  can,  as  to  the  rest,  understand  nothing 
else  than  the  way  of  the  knowledge  of  Divine  truth 
which  had  been  revealed  and  manifested  in  Christ. 
By  their  hierarchical  influence  upon  the  people  they 
barred  them  from  access  thereto,  and  by  their  dispo 
sition  towards  the  Saviour,  they  closed  the  access  to 
it  against  themselves. 

Vs.  53.  And  when  He  had  gone  out  from 
thence. — See  the  note  on  the  text.  It  may  be  plainly 
noticed  that  either  anger  or  conscience  made  imme 
diate  answer  impossible  to  the  host  and  the  scribes. 
In  silence  therefore  did  they  permit  the  Saviour  to  de 
part  from  the  prandium,  but  remained  together  in 
order  to  consult  what  attempts  were  now  further 
to  be  made.  They  soon  seek  Him  again,  in  order 
to  interrogate  Him  about  all  manner  of  things  (awo- 
ffrnpaTi£fiv),  apparently  trifling  sophistical  questions 
which  Luke  does  not  even  account  worthy  the  honor  of 
mention.  In  case  of  necessity  they  are  even  ready 
to  suffer  even  new  castigations,  by  the  answer  which 
the  Saviour  certainly  is  not  to  be  supposed  to  have 
forborne  giving  them,  if  only  they  could  at  last  suc 
ceed  in  drawing  something  from  Him  which  should  in 
some  way  give  them  the  right  of  denouncing  Him 
either  before  the  secular  or  before  the  spiritual  au 
thorities. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  holy  anger  of  the  Saviour  at  the  breakfast 
of  the  Pharisee  (Mark  iii.  5,  comp.  Ephesians  iv.  26), 
far  from  being  below  His  dignity,  or  standing  at  all 
in  conflict  with  His  character,  is  on  the  other  hand 
a  striking  revelation  of  His  heavenly  greatness.  It 
is  well  known  that  He  towards  all  that  had  deeply 
fallen  was  affectionate  and  forbearing,  and  only  to 
wards  hypocrites  was  inexorably  severe.  The  cause 
of  this  lies  in  His  character  as  King  of  truth,  with 
which  no  sin  stands  in  so  direct  opposition  as  hypoc 
risy,  because  it  vaunts  itself  of  the  guise  of  a  virtue,  of 
tlie  essence  of  which  it  is  entirely  destitute.  [So  far 
have  we,  in  our  mawkish  theories  of  universal  good- 
natu-e,  sunk  below  the  understanding  of  this  divine 
Bev(»  '.\  of  our  Lord  against  unworthy  teachers  of  relig 


ion,  that  I  have  actually  seen  the  declarat'on  attiibr.ted 
to  a  leading  religious  journal,  that  ''  no  man  who  re 
spects  religion  will  speak  ill  of  a  clergyman."  Such 
an  impudent  identifying  of  religion  with  its  teachers 
is  hardly  credible.  How  does  it  consist  with  the  tre 
mendous  rebukes  of  our  passage,  directed  against 
clergymen  ?— C.  C.  S.] 

2.  Pharisaism,  far  from  being  a  merely  accident 
al  form  of  the  Judaism  of  that  time,  is  on  the  other 
hand  the  natural  revelation  of  the  sinful  condition 
of  the  heart  when  men  will  not  give  up  the  hope  of 
becoming  righteous  before  God  by  their  virtue  aud 
merits.     They  are  proud  of  that  which  they  imagine 
themselves  to  possess,  and  continually  inclined  to  as 
sume  the  guise  of  that  which  they  well  know  they 
do  not  possess.     The  enmity  of  the  flesh  towards  the 
immutable  declarations  and  contents  of  the  law  (Ro 
mans  viii.  7),  they  seek  to  conceal  behind  respect  for 
outward  forms,  and  in  each  case  they  make  a  compro 
mise  with  themselves,  in  order  to  conceal  the  trans 
gression  ot  the  great  commandment  by  exact  fulfilment 
of  the  less.     But  this  whole  web  of  self-deceit  is 
penetrated  by  the  sun-like  glance  of  the  King  of  truth,, 
and  whoever,  like  the  scribe,  vs.  45,  takes  part  with 
the  cause  of  unrighteousness,  receives  his  righteous 
proportion  of  the  sharp  chastisement. 

3.  When  the  Saviour  combats  the  temptations  of  the 
Pharisaical  hierarchy,  it  is  by  no  means  His  intention 
entirely  to  forbid  all  distinctions  of  offices  of  honor 
in  His  kingdom.     The  same  one  who  wills  not  that 
one  of  His  people  should  be  called  Jtabbi,  has  placed 
some  as  apostles,  &c.     Ephesians  iv.  11.     But  this 
He  censures,  that  the  office  is  desired  for  the  title's 
sake,  instead  of  the  title  for  the  office's  sake ;  that 
men  take  honor  one  of  another  instead  of  seeking 
the  honor  which  is  of  God  alone,  John  v.  44.     How 
sadly  is  the  Catholic  Church,  following  the  Pharisees, 
gone  astray  both  as  to  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  thia 
word  of  the  Lord  ! 

4.  Men  judge  the  heart  according  to  the  deed ; 
the  Saviour  judges  the  deed  according  to  the  heart. 
Therefore  He  adduces  the  building  of  the  sepulchres 
of  the  prophets,  that  in  and  of  itself  might  be  per 
mitted  and  laudable,  as  a  new  ground  of  accusation, 
inasmuch  as  He  discovers  the  same  temper  of  mind 
in  the  buriers  of  the  dead,  as  had  once  dwelt  in  the 
murderers.     What  they  undertake  against  earlier  and 
later  messengers  of  God,  is  to  Him  so  far  from  being 
surprising  and  unexpected  that  He,  as  the  personal 
Wisdom  of  God,  has  already  seen  it  beforehand  and 
predicted  it,  and  yet  He  has  not  permitted  Himself 
to  be  held  back  by  this  mournful  prospect  an  instant 
from  His  uninterrupted  labor  of  love. 

5.  That  the  judgment  of  the  Lord,  severe  as  it  was, 
was  not  at  all  too  hard,  appears  at  once  from  this 
fact  alone,  that  the  Pharisees  have  not  the  most  dis 
tant  thought  of  humbling  themselves  under  the  rod 
of  this  word,  but  only  forge  new  attacks,  and  there 
fore  fall  out  of  one  sin  into  another  and  yet  worse 
sin. 

6.  There  is  one  wisdom  which  shuts  up  the  kingdom 
of  God  from  one's  self  and  others,  and  another  which 
shows  and  helps  to  find  the  entrance.     The  former 
is  revealed  in  the  Pharisees  and  scribes,  the  latter  in 
the  Saviour.     The  appellation  ajxpia  TOV  0eoC  is  one 
of  those  points  of  contact  which  occur  in  so  manifold 
ways  between  the  Synoptical  and  the  Johannean  Chris- 
tology.     Comp.  also  Proverbs  viii.  23.     AnEbionitic 
or  Socinianistic  Christ  could  not  possibly  have  spoken 


hi  such  a  way. 
7.  Inasmuch 


the  Saviour  takes  the  two  exam- 
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pics  of  unrighteously-shed  blood  from  the  first  and 
last  book  of  the  Old  Testament  canon,  He  gives  tes 
timony  for  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
being  a  whole. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND    PRACTICAL. 


The  Saviour's  pleasure  at  table  embittered  by  the 
malice  of  man.  Prov.  xvii.  1.  The  free  Humanity 
of  the  Saviour  in  contrast  with  the  restrictions  of  a 
dry  Legalism. — The  severity  of  love. — Outward  puri 
fying  without  inward  purity. — The  mournful  opposi 
tion  between  seeming  and  being,  in  the  religious 
sphere:  1.  The  seeming  an  anxious  copy  of  the 
being ;  2.  the  being,  the  mournful  contrast  of  the 
seeming. — The  compromise  between  conscientious 
ness  and  the  lust  of  sin. — Beneficence  not  seldom  a 
cloak  for  the  exercise  of  gross  sins. — Faithfulness  in 
much  and  little.  There  are  men  who  are,  1.  Neither 
the  one  nor  the  other ;  2.  who  are  conscientious  in 
little  and  not  in  much  ;  3.  conscientious  in  much  and 
on  the  contrary  neglectful  in  little  ;  4.  who  unite 
both  qualities. — The  Saviour  Himself  a  noble  type 
of  faithfulness  as  well  in  the  highest  as  in  the  lowest 
duty  in  His  calling. — The  striving  after  vain  honor  a 
genuinely  Pharisaic  vice. — How  little  do  men  often 
conjecture  how  it  is  with  our  hearts  ! — The  principle 
of  solidarity. — Whoever  perpetuates  the  mention  of 
damnable  deeds  which  might  better  fall  into  forget- 
fulness,  renders  thereby  a  testimony  against  himself. — 
No  rejection  of  the  word  of  God  which  had  not  been 
already  predicted. — The  blood-stream  in  Israel's  his 
tory,  the  length,  the  breadth,  the  depth,  the  height. 
— the  wisdom  of  God  over  against  the  folly  of  man. 
Vs.  49.  Comp.  vs.  40.— The  blood-guiltiness  of 
Israel :  1.  An  ancient  guilt ;  2.  an  accumulated 
guilt;  3.  a  righteously  visited  guilt. — This  whole 
discourse  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  prophetical 
word :  The  Lord  is  patient,  yet  of  great  might, 
Nahum  i.  3. — Hostility  against  the  truth  even  where 
it  is  clearly  recognized. —  Veritas  odium  parit,  Acts 
ix.  56. 

STARKE  : — OSIANDER  : — It  is  not  a  sin  to  eat  and 
converse  with  people  of  another  religion,  if  only  we  do 
nothing  that  is  contrary  to  our  profession. — MAJUS  : 
— We  should  give  offence  to  no  one,  but  if  he  will 
without  it  take  offence,  he  does  it  on  his  own  respon 


sibility. — Often  do  men  make  side-work  the  main 
work  and  the  reverse. — Bibl.  Wirt. : — To  please  men, 
one  must  not  conceal  the  truth,  but,  when  time  and 
place  require,  confess  it,  without  regard  to  private 
gain  or  loss. — QUESNKL  : — Sometimes  to  address  the 
sinner  severely  is  very  necessary  in  order  that  he  be 
roused  and  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  sin. — BREN- 
TIUS: — Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God, 
let  one  give  as  many  alms  as  he  will. — Hypocrisy  and 
avarice,  where  they  coexist,  are  almost'incurablc. — 
Everything  in  its  due  order  and  measure.-  QCESNEL  : 
To  be  first  or  chief  is  not  pride,  but  to  strive  after  it 
is  a  sign  of  haughtiness. — The  discovery  of  hypocrisy 
a  hard  work. — CANSTEIN  : — The  evil  conscience  ac 
cuses  itself  when  sin  and  vices  are  only  rebuked  in 
general  terms. — It  is  the  greatest  hypocrisy  to  wish 
to  honor  departed  teachers  with  monuments,  but 
persecute  living  ones,  Acts  vii.  52. — ANTON: — Evan 
gelical  preachers  are  appointed  for  this  that  they 
suffer  tribulation — why  do  we  wonder  at  that? — The 
Lord  regards  and  inquires  after  His  servants'  blood, 
Ps.  ix.  12. — CANSTEIN  : — From  one  sin  into  another, 
from  hypocrisy  to  murder  of  prophets. — HEDINGER: 
— It  is  one  thing  to  think  we  understand  the  Scrip 
tures,  another  thing  to  be  certain  of  it. — Though 
children  of  the  world  are  otherwise  at  variance,  yet 
they  join  together  when  Christ's  truth  is  to  be  op 
posed. — The  longer,  the  worse,  they  mislead  and  are 
misled.  Isaiah  xxvi.  10. 

HKUBNKK  : — If  there  is  a  heavenly  nobility,  this 
has  another  character  than  the  earthly. — How  dan 
gerous  the  position  of  the  teacher  of  religion  is ! — 
The  easy  conscience  is  none. — The  human  heart  may 
be  a  temple  and  a  grave,  the  best  and  the  worst  may 
conceal  itself  therein. — There  is  for  every  man  a 
measure  of  sin,  he  cannot  stand  half-way,  comp.  Rev. 
xxii.  11. — There  is  a  degree  of  corruption  when  man 
cannot  escape  destruction,  but  we  can  never  deter 
mine  that  in  the  concrete. — RIEGER  : — A  sermon 
on  of  others'  sins  in  his  Jfcrzens- 
PLUTAKCiirs,  De  seranuminis 


upon  the  imputatioi 

Postille,  p.  91.  Comp.  PLUTAKCiirs,  De  seran 
vindicta,  ed.  Reichii,  viii.  p.  213-217. — SAU 
|  Lea  grands  ft  ten  petits  devoirs  dans  la  Religion,  Ser 
mon  sur  Math,  xxiii.  23  (parallel  to  Luke  xi.  42), 
torn.  x. — A  Sermon  by  ARNDT  upon  Jesus'  denuncia 
tion  of  woe  in  the  temple,  Matt,  xxiii.,  in  his  sermons 
on  the  Life  of  Jesits,  iv.,  deserves  also  to  be  com 
pared  here. 


4.  For  what  the  Disciple  of  the  Saviour  has,  and  for  what  he  has  not,  to  take  care  (Cn.  XII.  1-34). 

1  In  the  mean  time,  when  there  were  gathered  together  an  innumerable  multitude 
[lit,  the  myriads]  of  people,  insomuch  that  they  trode  one  upon  another,  lie  began  to 
say  unto  his  disciples  first  of  all,  Beware  ye  of  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  which  is 

2  hypocrisy.     For  [But1]  there  is  nothing  covered,  that  shall  not  be  revealed;  neither  hid, 

3  that  shall  not  be  known.     Therefore,  whatsoever  ye  have  spoken  in  darkness  shall  be 
heard  in  the  light;  and  that  which  ye  have  spoken  in  the  ear  in  closets  shall  be  pro 
claimed  upon  the  house-tops.     And  I  say  unto  you  my  friends,  Be  not  afraid  of  them 
that  kill  the  body,  and  after  that  have  no  more  that  they  can  do.     But  I  will  forewarn 
you  whom  ye  shall   fear:  Fear  him,  which  after  he  hath  killed  hath  power  to  cast  into 
hell ;  yea,  I  say  unto  you,  Fear  him  [this  one,  TOLTOV].     Are  not  five  sparrows  sold  for 
two  farthings,  and  not  one  of  them  is  forgotten  before  God  ?     But  even  the  very  haira 
of  your  head  are  all  numbered.     Fear  not  therefore :  ye  are  of  more  value  than  many 

8  sparrows.     Also  I  say  unto  you,  Whosoever  shall  confess  me   [have  confessed]  before 
13 
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9  men,  him  shall  the  Son  of  man  also  confess  before  the  angels  of  God:  But  he  that  de« 

10  nieth   [hath  denied]  me  before  men  shall  be  denied  before  the  angels  of  God.     And 
whosoever  shall  speak  a,  word  against  the  Son  of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  him :  but 
unto  him  that  blasphemeth  [hath  blasphemed]  against  the  Holy  Ghost  it  shall  not  be 

11  forgiven.     And  when  they  bring  you  unto  [before]  the  synagogues,  and  unto  [before] 
magistrates,  and  powers,  take  ye  no  thought  how  or  what  thing  ye  shall  answer  [in  yoni 

12  defence],  or  what  ye  shall  say:9  For  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  teach  you  in  the  same  hour 
what  ye  ought  to  say. 

33         And  one  of  the  company  said  unto  him,  Master  [Teacher],  speak  to  my  brother, 

14  that  he  divide  the  inheritance  with  me.     And  he  said  unto  him,  Man,  who  made  [ap- 

15  pointed]  me  a  judge  or  a  divider  over  you?     And  he  said  unto  them,  Take  heed,  and 
beware  of  [all3]  covetousness :  for  a  man's  life  consisteth  not  in  the  abundance  of  the 

16  things  which  he  possesseth.     And  he  spake  a  parable  unto  them,  saying,  The  ground 

17  [estate;  lit.,  place,  xo^Pa]  °f  a  certain  rich  man   [had]   brought  forth  plentifully:  And 
he  thought  within  himself,  saying,  "What  shall  I  do,  because  I  have  no  room  where  to 

18  bestow  [deposit]  my  fruits  [or,  crops]?     And  he  said,  This  will  I  do :  I  will  pull  down 

19  my  barns,  and  build  greater  ;  and  there  will  I  bestow  all  my  fruits  and  my  goods.     And 
I  will  say  to  my  soul,  Soul,  thou  hast  much  goods  laid  up  for  many  years ;  take  thine 

20  ease,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.     But  God  said  unto  him,  Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul 
shall  be  required  [lit.,  they  require]  of  thee :  then  whose  shall  those  things  be,  which 

21  thou  hast  provided?     So  is  he  that  layeth  up  treasure  for  himself,  and  is  not  rich 
toward  God. 

22  A.nd  he  said  unto  his  disciples,  Therefore  I  say  unto  you,  Take  no  thought  [Be  not 
anxious]  for  your  [the4]  life,  what  ye  shall  eat;  neither  for  the  body,  what  ye  shall  put 

23  on.     The  life  is  more  than  meat  [food],  and  the  body  is  more  than  raiment  [apparel]. 

24  Consider  the  ravens:  for  they  neither  sow  nor  reap;  which  neither  have  storehouse 
nor  barn ;    and  God   feedeth  them :    how  much  more  are   ye   better  than  the   fowls 

25  [birds]  ?     And  which  of  you  with  taking  thought  can  add  to  his  stature  [length  of  life, 

26  ry\iKiav]  one  cubit?5     If  ye  then  be  not  able  to  do  [even]   that  tiling  which  is  least, 

27  why   take  ye  thought   [are  ye  anxious]   for  the  rest?     Consider  the  lilies  how  they 
grow :  they  toil  not,  they  spin  not  [how  they  neither  toil  nor  spin,  V.  O.6] ;  and  yet  I 

28  say  unto  you,  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these-.     If  then 
God  so  clothe  the  grass,  which  is  to-day  in  the  field,7  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the 

29  oven ;  how  much  more  will  he  clothe  you,  0  ye  of  little  faith  ?     And  seek  not  ye  what 

30  ye  shall  eat,  or  [and8]  what  ye  shall  drink,  neither  be  ye  of  doubtful  mind.9     For  all 
these  things  do  the  nations  of  the  world  seek  after :  and  [or,  but]  your  Father  knoweth 

31  that  ye  have  need  of  these  things.     But  rather  seek  ye  the  kingdom  of  God  [seek  ye 

32  his  kingdom10];  and  all  [om.,  all]   these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.     Fear  not, 

33  little  flock ;   for  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom.     Sell  that 
ye  have,  and  give  alms;  provide  yourselves  bags  [purses]  which  wax  not  old,  a  treas 
ure  in  the  heavens  that  faileth  not,  where  no  thief  approacheth,  neither  moth  corruptetl. 

34  [destroyeth].     For  where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also. 

[>  Vs.  2.— Tap  rests  only  on  the  authority  of  D.    Cod.  Sin.  omits  even  W.— C.  C.  8.] 

3  Vs.  11.— We  find  no  sutlicicnt  grounds  for  the  opinion  that  the  words  ij  TI  etn-TjTt  are  taken  from  the  parallel  passage 
in  Matthew. 

[3  Vs.  15. — The  insertion  of  TTOO-TJS  instead  of  TJJS  is  supported  by  convincing  agreement  of  critics  and  manuscripts,  in 
cluding  A.,  B.,  I).,  and  Cod.  Sin.— C.  C.  S.] 

[«  Vs.  22.— The  de<  ided  weight  of  authority  (including  A.,  B.,  IX,  Cod.  Sin.)  is  for  the  omission  of  ii/uwx.— C.  C.  S.J 

*  Vs.  25.— The  words  nept/ui/w"  and  'rWvt'  «'"«•  arc  not  sufficiently  well  attested  critically,  to  avoid  the  supposition  that 
they  are  borrowed  from  Matthew.     [Meptju^wv  is  rc:id  by  Lachmann,  Meyer,  Tregelles  with  A.,  B.,  Cod.  Sin.,  with  17  other 
uncials,  and  irfixw  by  Tischendorf  also,  with  all  the  manuscripts.    Van'Oostcrzce  must  have  meant  to  say  that  eVa  was 
weakly  supported,  as  it  is  omitted  by  B.,  D.,  Cod.  Sin.— C.  C.  S.] 

•  Vs.  -n.—Itec. :   iris  aifai/et  •   ou  Ktmca  ot>««  vrflfi.     !>.,  on  the  ether  hand,  as  also  Versions  and  Clem. :  TTW?  ovrt 
vyOet  OVTC  iMfMuvei.     So  Tischcndorf.     [Also  Meyer,  Alford.]    Although  the  reading  has  no  preponderance  of  external 
authorities,  it  is  nevertheless  internally  more  probable,  as  the  Recepia,  on  the  other  hand,  is  taken  from  the  parallel  pas- 

['  Vs.  28.— Lit. :  If  Grid  so  clothe  in  the  field  the  ijrass  which  is  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  &c.  Ei  J«  iv  iyp<?  TCV  \opror 
itna.  ffrmepov,  x.T.A.  B.,  L.,  Sin.  The  field  is  represented  as  the  theatre  of  God's  activity.— C.  C.  S  ] 

[«  Vs.  21).— Kai,  B.,  L.,  Cod.  Sin.,  2  other  un<  ials.— C.  C.  S.] 

it  Vs.  -2'.).— Van  Ousteraec  translates  this  :  Krlitlt  [rrrjlii-i/l]  fuch  nicht  in  euren  Wiinsclien.     "Be  not  too  high-raised 
in  your  expectations."    Vulgate  :  Jfolile  in  tublime  tolli.    This  meaning  is  defended  by  Uc  Wettc  and  Meyer,  :, 
the  more  usual  meaning  of  Mf reupiftadai,  but,  as  Bleek  remarks,  and  Alford  also,  is  much  less  congruous  with  the  context 
than  the  signification  :  "  to  fluctuate  in  doubt,"  which  is  also  an  undisputed  sense  of  the  word.— C.  C.  S.] 

'•>  Vs.  31.-Ai.To5  has  the  authority  of  B.,  I).,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  Copt.,  Sahid.,  A;th.,  nnd  others,  for  itself,  while,  on  th« 
ether  hand,  the  Rrctpta,  TOV  @eoO,  has  against  it  the  suspicion  of  I  cing  trunsfei  red  from  Matt.  vi.  33,  as  also,  probably,  tn« 
superfluous  ITC.S-O.  alter  raiira. 
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GENERAL  REMARKS. 

1.  Although  there  is  no  lack  of  able  attempts  so  to  unite  the  different  elements  of  discourse  in  Luke  xil 
that  therein  a  logical  connection  shall  become  possible  (Olshausen,  Stier,  Lange,  a.  o.),  yet  in  our  eyes  the 
view  ia  more  probable  that  this  whole  chapter  exhibits  a  chrestomathic  character;  in  other  words,  thai 
Luke  here  places  together  different  admonitions  and  warnings  of  the  Saviour  which  actually,  according  to 
the  other  Evangelists,  were  at  least  in  part  delivered  on  very  different  occasions.     Without  doubt  the 
Saviour  in  this  period  of  His  life  delivered  a  detailed  discourse  before  the  ears  of  a  numerous  multitude, 
in  which  He  expressly  warned  against  the  Pharisaical  leaven,  vs.  1.     Yet  even  vss.  3-9  remind  us,  aa 
respects  contents  and  course  of  thought,  too  strongly  of  Matt.  x.  26-33  for  us  to  be  able  to  find  here  any 
thing  else  than  a  modified  redaction  of  the  sayings  given  by  Matthew  in  the  right  place.     Vs.  10  stands 
here  much  less  congruously  than  Matt.  xii.  31,  32.     The  promise,  vss.  11,  12,  appears  also  in  Luke,  ch. 
xxi.  14,  15,  while  we  have  met  with  it  in  a  very  fitting  connection  in  Matt.  x.  19,  20.     If  we,  therefore, 
will  not  assume  that  the  Saviour  uttered  it  three  times,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  suppose  that  it  does  not 
stand  here,  ch.  xii.  11,  12,  in  its  right  place.     We  come  thus  almost  to  the  view  of  De  Wette,  in  reference 
to  the  words  of  Jesus  contained  in  this  chapter,  when  he,  with  it  is  true  not  wholly  fitting  expression,  de 
clares:  "mostly  compiled,  only  vss.  13-21  peculiar."     The  parable  of  the  Rich  Fool  belongs  exclusively 
to  Luke,  and  since  he  does  not  give  an  intimation  that  it  was  originally  delivered  in  another  historical 
connection,  we  are  at  full  liberty  to  connect  it  with  this  course  of  thought.     In  reference  to  vss.  22-24,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  cannot  regard  it  as  very  probable  that  the  Saviour  should  have  twice  adduced  the  very 
same  example  from  the  realm  of  nature,  in  warning  His  disciples  against  unprofitable  care  (comp.  Matt.  n. 
22-34),  while  besides  this  it  appears  that  the  thoughts  in  Matthew  are  rendered  much  more  naturally  and 
correctly  than  in  Luke.     Much  more  simple  is  the  view  that  of  such  words  of  the  Saviour  more  than  one 
redaction  has  been  preserved  by  the  Evangelists,  who  certainly  in  the  statement  and  transcription  of  His 
utterances  were  no  more  destitute  of  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  than  in  the  delineation  of  His  deeda 
and  destiny.     Vs.  32  again  is  to  be  found  only  in  Luke,  as  well  as  also — to  speak  here  of  the  contents  of 
the  second  half  of  this  chapter — vss.  35-38 ;  47,  48,  in  this  form  is  only  communicated  by  him.     Vss. 
39-46  have  again  so  manifest  a  coincidence  with  Matt.  xxiv.  42-51   that  in  all  probability  it  belongs 
originally  to  the  last  eschatological  discourse  of  the  Saviour.     To  a  similar  result  do  we  come  if  we  com 
pare  Luke  xii.  49-53  with  Matt.  x.  34-36  (comp.  ch.  xx.,  xxii.),  vss.  54-56  with  Matt.  xvi.  2,  3,  and  vss. 
58,  59  with  Matt.  v.  25,  26.     It  is  certainly  conceivable  that  the  Saviour  uttered  all  this  twice  or  oftener 
before  different  hearers,  and  not  impossible,  if  one  places  this  hypothesis  in  the  foreground,  to  find  then 
the  leading  thread  also  which  more  or  less  closely  joins  together  all  these  heterogeneous  elements  of  dis 
course:  but  is  it  not  much  more  simple  to  assume  that  the  same  saying  of  the  Lord  has  been  given  by 
each  of  the  different  Evangelists  under  higher  guidance  in  his  own  way,  in  which  case  it  must  be  left  to 
a  discerning  criticism  in  particular  cases  to  investigate  which  form  is  most  original  ?     In  each  particular 
case  so  to  decide  the  matter  that  not  the  least  uncertainty  shall  remain,  will  perhaps,  and  probably,  always 
remain  impossible.     In  the  lack  of  trustworthy  historical  data,  subjective  opinion  always  has  more  or 
less  play,  and  dogmatics  exercises  even  unconsciously  its  influence  upon  harmonistics.     Commonly,  how 
ever,  at  least  as  respects  this  our  chief  point,  a  consideration  free  of  prejudice  will  lead  to  the  con. 
elusion  that  the  most  of  the  here-cited  sayings  are  given  by  Matthew  in  a  connection  which   has  the 
greater  probability  for  itself.     This,  however,  does  not  hinder  us  from  acknowledging  that  the  way  in 
which  they  are  communicated  and  arranged  by  Luke,  gives  us  sometimes  a  deeper  view  into  the  unspeakablo 
riches  of  the  words  of  the  Eternal  Word.     Therefore,  without  every  time  inquiring  as  to  the  connection  in 
Vhich  they  have  been  preserved  elsewhere,  we  take  them  up  simply  as  Luke  communicates  them  to  us. 

2.  As  respects  now  vss.  1-84  in  particular,  we  will,  in  order  to  be  aide  better  to  survey  the  rich 
matter  contained  in  this  portion  of  the  discourse,  divide  it  into  three  parts.     In  the  first,  vss.  1-12,  the 
tone  of  warning  predominates;  in  the  second,  vss.  13-21,  we  perceive  a  tone  of  instruction,  while  in  the 
third,  vss.  22-34,  a  tone  of  encouragement  and  comfort  becomes  evident. 


a.    WARNING    AGAINST   THE  TEMPER  OF  THE    PHARISEES,   AND    COMMENDATION   OF   THE 
OPPOSITE  CHARACTER  (Vss.  1-12). 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

Vs.  1.    In  the  mean  time,  eV  ofr.— Manifestly 
we  nave  so  to  conceive  the  matter  that  while  the  Pha 


risees  were  occupying  themselves  with  ensnaring 
questions  and  plotting,  the  throng  around  the  Saviour 
was  increasing  with  every  moment.  There  is  no  ac 
tual  ground  to  consider  even  the  mention  of  the  myr 
iads  as  hyperbolical  (Meyer),  although  undoubtedly 
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't  was  still  farther  from  being  a  strictly  arithmetical 
tomputation.  Comp.  Matt.  iv.  23-25;  Mark  iii.  20; 
iv.  1.  We  have  here  manifestly  arrived  at  a  point 
of  the  history  in  which  the  extremes  of  love  and 
hatred  towards  the  Saviour  extensively  and  inten 
sively  have  reached  the  highest  pitch. 

First  of  all. — Thus  does  the  Saviour  begin  to 
speak  to  His  disciples,  and  exhibits  hereby  His  for 
bearance  and  self-control,  in  that  He  at  this  moment, 
when  the  Pharisees  are  inflamed  with  blind  rage 
against  Him,  does  not  turn  Himself  directly  to  the 
masses  with  His  warning.  TlpSnov  not  to  be  join 
ed  with  rols  padriT.  (Luther,  Bengel,  Knapp,  a.  o.), 
which  would  be  partly  obscure,  partly  purposeless, 
partly  also  without  example ;  but  with  Trpoo-exere  = 
Luke  ix.  61.  After  that  which  had  just  taker,  place, 
the  Saviour  has  no  warning  so  much  at  heart  as  just 
this. 

Of  the  leaven. — Comp.  Matt.  xvi.  6.  As  ap 
pears  from  the  conversation  after  the  second  miracle 
of  the  Loaves,  the  Saviour  designated  by  the  leaven  of 
the  Pharisees  their  doctrine,  and  this  not  in  general, 
for  then  it  would  have  contained  also  pure  Mosaic 
elements,  but  so  far  as  it  had  been  disfigured  by  the 
spirit  of  their  sect.  It  is  thus  probable,  even  a  priori, 
that  He,  inasmuch  as  He  was  at  a  former  time  zeal 
ous  against  this  £v,ur),  now  also  has  this  doctrine  in 
mind.  On  this  ground  we  must  fully  subscribe  to  the 
penetrating  remark  of  Meyer :  "  Here  also  it  is  not 
hypocrisy  that  is  meant  (as  commonly  explained),  be 
cause  otherwise  afterward  ri  inratcpiais  (with  an  ar 
ticle)  would  have  to  stand,  but  the  pernicious  doc 
trines  and  ordinances  of  the  Pharisees  upon  which 
Jesus  but  just  before  had  been  debating  at  table. 
Of  this  He  says:  'Their  essence  is  hypocrisy,'  which 
gives  an  element  of  the  warning  with  the  ground  on 
which  it  rests." 

Vs.  2.  There  is  nothing  covered. — Comp. 
Matt.  x.  26.  As  hypocrisy  in  itself  is  not  permitted, 
vs.  ],  so  is  it  besides  fruitless,  since  the  truth  sooner 
or  later  comes  to  light. — Concealed — hidden  (with 
entire  generality  of  meaning),  both  from  God  and 
man.  Nothing, — Good  as  well  as  Evil ;  that  which 
is  greatest  as  well  as  that  which  is  least. 

Vs.  3.  Therefore,  whatsoever  ye  have 
spoken  in  darkness. — A  singular  statement,  if  we 
bring  it  exclusively  into  connection  with  the  apos 
tolic  icrif,vyna,  for  we  read  indeed  of  the  Saviour  that 
He  preached  to  His  disciples  in  the  ear  (Matt.  x.  27), 
but  their  preaching  was  from  the  beginning  destined 
to  the  greatest  publicity.  Therefore  the  opinions 
(De  Wette :  "  an  incongruous  expression."  Bengel : 
cum  timore  aliquo.  Meyer :  "  All  that  ye — on  ac 
count  of  persecutions — shall  have  taught  in  secret, 
will — at  the  victory  of  My  caase — be  proclaimed  with 
the  greatest  publicity.").  This  whole  antithesis  of 
persecution  and  victory  is,  however,  plainly  gratui 
tous.  But  why,  moreover,  is  ij  necessary  to  under 
stand  here  so  decidedly  the  apostolic  K-npvy^a  ?  It  is 
much  more  simple  if  we  understand  in  general  all 
which, whether  by  the  apostles  or  by  the  people,  vs.  1, 
has  been  spoken  in  secret  and  is  hereafter  to  be 
brought  to  the  light.  Vs.  2,  it  is  said  of  everything  hid 
den  that  it  shall  come  to  the  light ;  vs.  3,  more  defi 
nitely  of  the  hidden  words  of  each  one.  By  this  re 
minder  hypocrisy  is  opposed  in  its  deepest  grounds, 
and  even  before  the  apostles  could  come  into  the 
temptation  of  concealing  truth  from  the  fear  of 
man,  it  is  indicated  to  them  in  vss.  4,  5,  whom  they 
must  not  fear,  and  whom  they  must  beyond  question 
fear. 


Vs.  4.  Be  not  afraid.— Comp.  Matt.  x.  28.  W« 
ve  here  the  question,  who  is  meant  by  the  name: 
v — Qovffiav  t-^ovra.  *V£aAeu>  fit  -rr,v  yffvvav,  God 
or  Satan?  The  majority  of  commentators  have,  in 
agreement  with  the  excgetical  tradition,  decided  in 
favor  of  the  former  view ;  some  voices  have  been 
raised  for  the  latter  (Olshausen,  Stier,  Lange,  Is.  J, 
ad  loo.,  Besser,  Arndt,  Riechel,  Van  Oosterzee,  L. 
J.).  After  the  retractation  of  Lange,  also,  on  Mat 
thew  ad  loc.,  we  cannot  but  assume  that  the  truth  is 
on  the  side  of  the  minority.  Grounds  :  1.  Fear  can 
only  be  here  interpreted  in  one  sense,  in  that  of 
being  afraid  of,  being  on  one's  guard ;  for  this  cer 
tainly  the  word  denotes  in  the  first  part  of  the  admo 
nition,  and  he  whom  man  has  to  fear,  5«  /xaAAop, 
cannot  be  the  Supreme  Love,  but  must  necessarily 
be  Satan.  It  is  true,  there  is  a  distinction  in  the 
construction.  We  have  first:  jU'7  rpofiriOriTf  onrJ)  TUV, 

.T.A.,  then :  Qofi-iiQijTe  8e  TOV  exofra,  K.T.A.  Bengel 
already  remarked :  Pius  est,  timeo  ilium,  quam  timeo 
ab  illo.  But  the  Saviour  uses  in  the  connection  of 
the  parallel  passage,  Matt.  x.  26,  <£o/67j07)Te  with  the 
accusative  also  in  the  sense  of  being  afraid,  and  the 

e  juaAAov  (in  Matthew)  plainly  intimates  that  here 
an  increase  of  fear  (of  being  afraid)  unto  yet  much 
greater  fear  takes  place  :  that  the  Saviour,  therefore, 
does  not  give  His  disciples  the  admonition  in  order, 
instead  of  the  first  named  feeling,  to  awaken  another 
within  them,  but  on  the  other  hand  to  cherish  i.\« 
same  fear  in  yet  much  higher  degree. 

2.  Besides,  Sntan  is   the  proper  soul-murderer, 
even  as  men  are  murderers  of  the  body :  but  of  God 
it  is  never  said  that  lie  destroys  the  soul.     To  the  ob 
jection  that  the  devil  no^Yhere  appears  in  Scripture  as 
the  one  who  damns   to   hell  (Olshauseu),  we   must 
answer  that  he  appears  here  not  as  judge,  but  as  exe 
cutor  of  the  retributive  judgment  of  God,  under  His 
special  permission.     [Where  in  the  New  Testament 
is  the  mediaeval  notion  of  the  devil  as  God's  bailiff, 
or  executioner,  countenanced  ? — C.  C.  S.]     The  body 
he  kills  through  men  who  are  his  instruments,  John 
viii.  40,  41 ;  the  soul  he  destroys  through  the  deadly 
destruction  of  sin.     From  among  the  many  foes  who 
could  do  them  great  harm,  the  Saviour  brings  one 
forward  who  was  capable  of  inflicting  the  greatest 
of  all  upon  them,  and  whom  they  accordingly  must 
fear  much  more.     Therefore  He  adds,  according  to 
Luke,  with  visible  intensity :  "  Yea,  I  say  unto  you, 
fear  him."     "  Whoever  can  think  of  the  Heavenly 
Father,  we  understand  not  how  his  ear  can  hear." 
Stier. 

3.  Least  of  all  does  such  a  designation  of  the 
Father  belong  to  a  discourse  in  which  the  Saviour 
speaks  to  His  friends,  for  their  encouragement,  of  a 
special  Providence,  which  has  numbered   even   tho 
hairs  of  their  head.     On  all  these  grounds  we  her* 
understand  "  the  fearful  unnamed  and  yet  well-knowr* 
One,  whose  kingdom  is  hell,  who  here  already  be 
guiles  the  soul  and  there  forever  tortures  body  and 
soul."    Besser.     [Hell  is  described  as  the  place  of 
Satan's  punishment ;   where  is  it  described  as  tho 
place  of  his  dominion  ?  —  C.  C.  S.]       The  Saviour 
wishes  to  fill  His  disciples  with  holy  fear:  "That  tht 
evil  enemy  may  not  beyond  deliverance  devour  their 
soul  to  destruction."      LANGE,  Bibl.  Gedichte.      Or, 
if  any  one,  perchance,  finds  a  difficulty  in  this  that 
He  addresses  such  a  warning  to  His  disciples,  then 
may  we  remark  with  Chrysostom:  ri  yefwiis  xaAe 
irvTfpov  ;   oAA'  oi»5«i/  rov  raurTj?  xPr)'T''u"'T6P0''  *«^01" 
'O   yap  TTJJ   yeivvrv   (pofios   -rbi>   rf;s    jSaJiAei'as    T;/U*» 
KOJUI'£«I  arf<ptt.voi>.  'E 
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Ma. 


•iroi'Tjpa,  STOC  uAoyitrToc  f^wpicrrai  -irdOo*.  Homil.  VI. 
ad  popul.  Antioch.,  torn,  vi.,  p.  560.  Yet  enough 
already  to  justify  our  doubt  that  here  the  friends  of 
Jesus  are  required  to  fear  God,  who  in  the  immediately 
following  verse  is,  on  the  other  hand,  represented  as 
the  object  of  their  child-like  trust,  Ab  utraque  parte 
tallem  disputari  potcst. 

[The  following  remarks  on  the  parallel  passage  in 
Matthew  appear  to  me  to  present  in  a  clear  light 
the  inadraissiblencss  of  the  author's  interpretation. 
—  C.  C.  S. 

"  Stier  designates  it  as  4  the  only  passage  of  Scrip 
ture  whose  words  may  equally  apply  to  God  and  the 
enemy  of  souls.'  lie  himself  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  latter  interpretation,  and  defends  it  at  much 
length  ;  but  I  am  quite  unable  to  assent  to  his  opin 
ion.  It  seems  to  me  at  variance  with  the  connection 
of  the  discourse,  and  with  the  universal  tone  of 
Scripture  regarding  Satan.  If  such  a  phrase  as 
<po/8f<Vr0ai  rbv  5id&i>\oi'  could  be  instanced  as  = 
\d£a<r6ai  -rbv  8.,  or  if  it  could  be  shown  that  anywhere 
power  is  attributed  to  Satan  analogous  to  that  in 

dicated    by    6    SulfO.fJ.fVOS     K.   if.   K.   <T.   OtTroAtVoi    fV  7.,   I 

should  then  be  open  to  the  doubt  whether  he  might 
not  here  be  intended  ;  but  seeing  that  <f>o8eitr6ai  d™, 
indicating  terror,  is  changed  into  qto/Seladai,  so  usually 
followed  by  T&V  6t6v  in  a  higher  and  holier  sense 
(there  is  no  such  contrast  in  vs.  26,  and  therefore 
that  verse  cannot  be  cited  as  ruling  the  meaning  of 
this),  and  that  GOD  ALONE  is  throughout  the  Scripture 
the  Almirfhtii  dispenser  of  life  and  <!cath,  both  tempo 
ral  and  eternal,  seeing  also  that  Satan  is  ever  repre 
sented  as  the  condemned  of  God,  not  6  Sw.  a7roA.«'<ra<, 
I  must  hold  by  the  general  interpretation,  and  be 
lieve  that,  both  here  and  in  Luke  xii.  3-7,  our 
Heavenly  Father  is  intended  as  the  right  object  of 
our  fear.  As  to  this  being  inconsistent  with  the 
character  in  which  He  is  brought  before  us  in  the 
next  verse,  the  very  change  of  construction  in  <po- 
ftflffdat  would  lead  the  mind  on  out  of  the  terror  be 
fore  spoken  of,  into  that  better  kind  of  fear  always  in 
dicated  by  that  expression  when  applied  to  God,  and 
so  prepare  the  way  for  the  next  verse.  Besides,  this 
sense  is  excellently  in  keeping  with  vs.  29  in  another 
way.  .  .  The  parallel  passage,  James  iv.  12,  even  in 
the  absence  of  other  considerations,  would  be  deci 
sive.  Full  as  his  epistle  is  of  our  Lord's  words  from 
this  Gospel,  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  in  el? 

o-o  i,  he  has  this  very  verse  before  him.  This  Stier 
endeavors  to  escape  by  saying  that  djroA.<<rai,  barely, 
as  the  opposite  to  truirat,  is  far  from  being  —  ifuxV 
diroXeo-ai  in  a  context  like  this.  But  as  connected 
with  i/o,uo0fTTjy,  what  meaning  can  airo\t<rat  bear  ex 
cept  that  of  eternal  destruction,?  "  —  Alford.] 

Vs.  6.  Five  sparrows.—  A  beautiful  version 
of  the  same  saying,  Matt.  x.  29.  So  insignificant  is 
the  worth  of  sparrows  in  daily  life,  that  whoever  buys 
them  for  twopence  gets  one  into  the  bargain,  and 
yet  what  is  regarded  among  men  as  almost  worthless 
is  with  God  in  heaven  not  forgotten.  To  the  dis 
ciples  it  is  left  to  calculate  how"  far  they  excel  such 
sparrows  in  value. 

Vs.  s.  Also  I  say  unto  you.—  The  repetition 
several  times  of  this  announcement  is  also  to  the 
attentive  hearer  a  proof  that  here  different  sayings 
of  the  Saviour,  originally  belonging  in  an  entirely  dif 
ferent  connection,  arc  chrestomatliically  put  together. 
With  this  also  the  anxious  inquiry  after  the  connec 


tion  between  this  and  the  immediately  preceding  ad 
monition  falls  away.  Respecting  the  matter  itself,  the 
courageous  confession  of  Christ,  see  the  remark  on 
Matt.  x.  32,  and  on  Luke  ix.  26.  Here  it  is  especially 
the  reward  of  a  confession  coram  angelix  ;  in  the  p» 
rallel  passage  in  Matthew,  on  the  other  hand,  that  of 
a  confession  coram  Pal  re. 

Vs.  10.  But  unto  him  that  hath  blasphemed 
against  the  Holy  Ghost. — Respecting  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Spirit,  comp.  LANGK  on  Matt.  xii.  31, 
32,  and  the  authors  there  stated.  As  entirely  inade 
quate  we  may  consider  the  view  that  this  sin  is  nothing 
else  than  "the  ascribing  those  miracles  to  the  power 
of  the  devil  which  Christ  wrought  by  the  power  of  tha 
Holy  Spirit."  Wesley.  It  must  be  placed  entirely 
in  one  line  with  the  sin  which  cannot  be  forgiven, 
and  of  which  the  Scriptures  speak  also  in  other 
places,  Ileb.  x.  26 ;  1  John  v.  16.  Only  then,  how 
ever,  can  we  speak  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit 
where  a  high  measure  of  religious  enlightenment  and 
development  exists;  and  in  opposition  to  the  not 
knowing  of  that  which  one  does,  Luke  xxiii.  34, 
we  have  here  to  understand  fully  conscious  and 
stubborn  hatred  against  God  and  that  which  is 
Divine  as  it  exists  in  its  highest  development.  The 
highest  grace  alone  makes  the  deepest  apostasy  pos 
sible,  and  only  he  who  has  reached  an  important 
height  can  plunge  into  such  a  depth.  Before  his 
conversion  Paul  blasphemed  the  Son  of  Man  and  it 
was  forgiven  him ;  had  he  kicked  against  the  pricks, 
suppressed  with  all  his  might  the  impression  received, 
then  would  he  have  committed  the  sin  which  cannot 
be  forgiven.  Of  Judas  we  might  perhaps  say  that  he 
committed  this  sin,  and  refer  to  the  judgment  which, 
Matt.  xxvi.  24,  is  uttered  concerning  him. — As  re 
spects  the  punishment  for  this  sin,  we  have  to  bear  in 
mind  the  word  of  Augustine  (J)c  Civil.  Dei.  xxi.  24) : 
"  nequc  enirn  de  quibusdam  veradter  diceretur,  quod 
cis  non  remittclur,  neqtt-e  in  hoc  sacuh,  neque  in 
futuro,  nisi  essent,  quibus,  etsi  non  in  isto,  tamen 
rcmiltatur  infuluro."  A  brief  but  good  description 
of  the  nature  of  this  sin  is  given  by  STIER,  ii.  p.  44. 
Respecting  the  distinction  between  the  Reformed  and 
Lutheran  expositors,  of  whom  the  former  believe 
that  no  regenerate  person,  the  latter  that  such  alone, 
can  fall  into  this  sin,  we  cannot  here  speak.  The 
grounds  for  the  opinion  of  the  latter  are  found  in 
Stier  and  Olshausen ;  those  of  the  opposite  views  in 
J.  MULLER,  Christ.  Lehrc  von  der  Siinde,  ii.  p.  506. 

Vs.  11.  Before  the  synagogues. — One  may 
not  unjustly  doubt  whether  the  former  warning 
against  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit  was  wholly 
congruous  for  the  faithful,  dcToted  disciples  of  the 
Saviour;  this  promise,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very 
definitely  given  with  reference  to  their  future  call 
ing  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel.  The  accumula 
tion  of  expressions  is  especially  adapted  to  indicate 
to  them  that  they  would  be  cited  not  only  before 
Jewish  but  also  before  heathen  tribunals,  and  the 
here-given  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  of  such 
a  kind  that  it  promises  to  them  a  direct  immediate 
help  from  above  for  all  cases  in  which  they  could 
need  it.  Although,  however,  this  help  is  hera 
limited  to  that  which  they  should  say  in  their  defence, 
t  is  understood  without  doubt  that  this  defence 
of  the  apostles  was  at  the  same  time  a  testimony, 
•hpvyna,  in  the  most  exalted  sense  of  the  word,  and 
hat  the  assistance  already  promised  them  for  the 
lesser  should  be  far  less  still  withheld  for  the  higher. 
The  Book  of  Acts  is  an  uninterrupted  and  contin. 
nous  exposition  of  the  significance  and  force  of  thil 
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•aying.     Comp.  especially  the  apologetic  discourses 
of  Peter  and  Paul.     Therefore,  with  right,  Bengcl 
*  aui  quid  die atis  etiam  prceter  apologies  nccessitatem. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1 .  It  is  by  no  means  accidental  that  in  one  of  th 
discourses  of  the  Lord  the  warning  against  the  £V 
TWV    Qaptffaiwv,    ?JTIS    ftrrlv    viroKpiiris   Stands  in  the 
foreground.     Hypocrisy  is  only  one  of  the  many  sins 
which  He  rebukes  and  opposes  in  those  called  to 
His  kingdom;  but  it  is  the  sin  which  exceeds  al 
others  in  meanness,  and  is  in  the  most  irreconcilable 
conflict  with  the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  of 
truth.     In  the  Christian  sphere  also  the  Old  Testa 
ment  declaration  holds  good,  Deut.  xviii.  13;  Psalm 
li.  10. 

2.  It  is  well  known  how  high  a  rank  the  mys 
teries  occupy  in  the  heathen  religions  of  antiquity. 
Those  initiated   into  them   believed   themselves   to 
have  attained  a  higher  degree  of  piety;    from  the 
familiar  they  mounted  up  into  the  region  of  the  un 
familiar,  which  no  uninitiated  foot  ever  dared  tread, 
no  indiscreet  tongue  betray.     But  in  the  Christian 
sphere  precisely  the   opposite   is   the   case.     Here 
the  /cfKaAuMMfVof  is  not  the  higher  but  the  lower 
degree,  and  not   into  the  chambers  but  upon  the 
housetops  are  His  followers  directed ;  a  proof  at  the 
same  time  of  the  fact  that  the  restoration  of  the 
heathen   mysteries   in   the   bosom   of   the   Catholic 
Church  is  in  principle  against  the  original  spirit  of 
Christianity,  and  that  secret  orders,  that  do  not  ven 
ture    to   come   to  the  light  with   that  which  they 
actually  profess  or  do,  have  to  fear  His  veto  who 
demanded  publicity  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word, 
and  whose  cause  more  than  any  other  is  worthy  to 
face  the  brightest  light. 

3.  There  are  words  of  the  Saviour  which  are  best 
understood  and  estimated  when  they  are  read  in  the 
light  of  a  clear  starry  heaven.     To  this  belongs  also 
the  saying  of  the  sparrows  and  the  hairs  of  the  head. 
"  When  I  consider  Thy  heavens  the  work  of  Thy  lin 
gers,  the  moon  and  stars  which  Thou  hast  ordained : 
what  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the 
eon  of  man  that  Thou  hast  numbered  the  hairs  of 
his  head?"     In  order,  however,  rightly  to  estimate 
the  whole  comfort  of  this  doctrine  of  a  providentia 
specialissima,  we  must  never  forget  that  the  Saviour 
here  speaks  to  His  friends,  who  precisely  as  such 
were  the  objects  of  the  special  providence  of  God. 

4.  The   immortality   of  the   soul  in  the  philo 
sophical  sense  of  the  word   is  as   far  from   being 
expressly  taught  and  proved  by  the  Saviour  as  the 
being  and  the  unity  of  God ;  ordinarily  He  presup 
poses  what  indeed  cannot   be   doubted.     Not   the 
purely  negative  conception  of  immortality,  but  the 
positive  conception  of  resurrection  and  eternal  life, 
stands  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Covenant  in  the 
foreground.    But  for  this  reason  we  may  the  less 
fail  to  notice  that  He  at  least  once  has  in  so  many 
words  declared   that  the  soul,   which   is   definitely 
distinguished  from  the  body,  can  in  no  case  be  de 
stroyed.     The  New  Testament  Demonology  also  re 
ceives  by  this  saying  an  important  degree  of  light, 
and  the  admonition  which  He  gives  to  His  disciples, 
that  they   should    be    perpetually   on   their   guard 
again.st  Satan's  craft  and  might,  they  in  their  turn 
,iold  up  before  their  fellow-believers,  Ephes.  vi.  10 ; 
1  Peter  v.  8 :  James  iv.  7,  et  alibi. 

6.  The  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit  may  in  no  , 


wise  (as  e.  g.  Colani  does)  be  made  equivalent  to  the 
sin  against  one's  own  conscience.  Conscience  speaks 
even  in  the  breast  of  the  rudest  heathen ;  against 
the  Holy  Spirit,  however,  no  one  can  sin  who  does 
not  already  possess  more  than  usual  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  power  of  Christian  truth. 

6.  Not  unjustly  is  the  Saviour's  promise  of  the 
assistance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  regarded  as  one  of  the 
strongest  grounds  of  the  high  authority  in  which  the 
word  and  writings  of  the  apostles  stand.  Especially 
according  to  the  parallel  in  Matt.  x.  19,  20,  is  that 
which  this  Spirit  speaks  in  them  definitely  distinguish 
ed  from  the  utterances  of  their  own  individual  con 
sciousness.  The  manner  of  the  Spirit's  working  may 
be  incomprehensible ;  but  so  much  we  see  at  once, 
that  we  have  here  to  understand  an  entirely  extra 
ordinary  immediate  influence ;  for  it  was  to  be  given 
them  iv  aiirf/  T?I  &pq.  The  promise  of  this  assistance 
extended  as  well  to  the  substance  as  to  the  form  of 
their  language  (irus  t>  TI),  and  this  help  was  to  sup 
port  them  so  mightily  (comp.  Luke  xxi.  14,  15)  that 
it  would  be  morally  impossible  for  their  enemies  to 
persevere  in  offering  them  resistance.  At  the  same 
time  this  help  is  promised  them  for  everything  which 
they  had  to  say,  not  alone  respecting  their  own  per 
sons,  but  also  concerning  the  cause  of  their  Lord. 
Their  writings  also,  in  which  this  apology  of  their 
faith  is  stated  according  to  the  varying  necessities  of 
the  time,  are  entirely  the  faithful  expression  of  that 
which  the  Spirit  gave  them  in  such  moments  to  pon 
der,  to  speak,  to  write ;  and  this  whole  promise, 
communicated  by  all  the  Synoptics,  is  only  the  brief 
summary  of  all  that  which  the  Saviour  in  His  parting 
discourse  in  John  has  brought  into  view  in  greater 
detail  in  reference  to  the  Paraclete. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  opposition  in  principle  between  Pharisaism 
and  Christianity. — How  the  hypocrite  stands  related 
to  the  Saviour  and  the  Saviour  to  the  hypocrite. — > 
Mysteries  whose  distinction  it  is  to  remain  concealed 
to  eternity,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  does  not  contain. 
— Secret  speaking  and  acting  must  be  an  exception ; 
sincerity  and  publicity  must  be  the  rule  with  the  dis 
ciples  of  the  Saviour. — No  fear  before  many  enemies, 
but  only  before  an  adversary  fearful  beyond  mea 
sure. — The  might  of  Satan:  1.  Its  extent;  2.  ita 
round ;  3.  its  limits. — Watchfulness  against  the 
enemy  of  souls  united  with  child-like  confidence  in 
he  Father  of  spirits. — The  rule  of  God  in  little 
hings. — The  arithmetic  of  the  Saviour's  disciple. — 
The  least  is  great,  the  greatest  is  little  before  God. — 
The  life  of  the  Christian  is  invaluable. — The  comfort 
which  a  look  at  sparrows  and  at  the  hair  of  the  head 
2an  give  to  the  disciple  of  Christ.  How  much  higher 
do  we  stand  as:  1.  Rational  beings;  2.  as  immortal 
>eings ;  3.  as  purchased  by  the  blood  of  the  Son  of 
God;  4.  as  called  to  likeness  with  God.  Therefore 
t  impossible  that  He  who  numbers  the  sparrows 
hould  forget  the  man,  the  Christian.— The  holy 
"unction  of  the  Christian  to  confess  his  Lord.  This 
unction  has:  1.  A  broad  extent;  2.  unqucstion- 
,ble  right;  3.  incomparable  importance. — According 
o  that  which  we  are  here  before  the  Lord  can  we 
Iready  judge  what  hereafter  to  expect  from  Him. — 
low  far  does  even  the  disciple  of  the  Saviour  still 
iced  a  warning  like  the  Pharisees  (Matt.  xii.  XI,  32) 
gainst  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit  ?— The  sin 
hich  cannot  be  forgiven :  1.  There  is  only  '.me  sir 
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which  absolutely  cannot  be  forgiven ;  2.  it  is  now  as 
ever  possible  to  commit  this  sin;  3.  the  judgment 
upon  it  id  perfectly  righteous ;  4.  the  mention  of  it  is 
now  as  ever  fitting:  a.  in  order  to  give  a  salutary 
disquiet  to  individuals  ;  b.  in  order  to  give  a  settled 
composure  to  troubled  souls. — The  Holy  Spirit  the 
best  apologist  of  the  threatened  cause  of  the  Saviour : 
1.  How  far  this  promise  regards  exclusively  the 
apostles  and  has  been  fulfilled  in  them ;  2.  how  far  it 
holds  good  of  all  believers  and  may  be  used  also  for 
their  advantage. 

STAKKK: — Who  does  not  teach  aright,  he  also 
lives  not  aright;  and  who  does  not  live  aright,  he 
also  does  not  teach  aright. — QUESNEL  : — The  saints 
avoid  not  the  light,  and  do  nothing  of  which  they 
must  be  ashamed  before  God's  judgment. — HEI>- 
JNGER : — God's  proclamation  of  grace  is  no  secret  of 
alchemy,  but  every  one  is  to  know  and  understand 
it. — The  marvellous  simplicity  which  is  found  in  the 
Gospel,  Psalm  xix.  9. — BKEXTIUS  : — If  servants  and 
children  of  God  have  much  of  the  suffering  of  Christ, 
they  are  also  richly  comforted  through  Christ. — The 
Bou'l  has  its  own  individual  existence;  therefore  it 
may  fare  well  or  ill  with  it  when  it  is  separated  from 


the  body.— Nova  Blbl.  Tub. :— It  is  impossible  that 
God  should  leave  those  that  trust  in  Him. — Every 
thing,  even  the  least  of  things,  that  happens  to  man 
is  God's  ruling. — It  is  not  enough  to  believe  with  thn 
heart  on  Jesus,  but  we  must  also  resolutely  and  joy 
fully  confess  Him  with  the  mouth  before  the  world. 
— There  is  a  sin  greater  than  others,  and  also  worthy 
of  heavier  punishment. — MAJCS: — Every  Christian 
must  be  ready  to  give  account  of  his  hope,  1  Petei 
iii.  15. — The  great  ones  of  the  earth  have  been  from 
the  beginning  for  the  most  part  great  enemies  to  Christ 
and  His  Gospel.— The  inner  ministry  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  very  closely  connected  with  the  outer,  and 
must  not  remain  separated  from  it,  1  Tim.  vi.  3-6. 

PALMER  (on  the  parallel,  Matt.  x.  20-33):— The 
Lord's  might  and  men's  impotency :  1.  His  work  He 
accomplishes,  and  man  cannot  hinder  it;  2.  His 
faithful  ones  He  protects,  and  man  cannot  hinder  it ; 
3.  the  unfaithful  He  overthrows,  and  man  cannot 
hinder  it. — VAN  OOSTERZEE: — The  government  of 
God  takes  note  of  trifles.  This  is  truth  :  1.  Too 
sure  for  doubt ;  2.  too  glorious  to  be  slighted  ;  3.  too 
instructive  to  be  forgotten. — BECK  : — Whence  comes 
true  courage  ? 


b.    THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  RICH  FOOL  (Vss.  13-21). 


EXEOETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vs.  14.  And  He  said.— Entirely  without  reason 
has  the  historicalness  of  the  occasion  for  this  parable 
of  the  Rich  Fool  been  brought  in  doubt  by  De  Wette ; 
to  us,  on  the  other  hand,  this  trait  appears  to  be 
probable,  and  to  have  been  taken  from  life.  But 
certainly  the  speaker  here  appearing  is  no  familiar 
friend  oV  Jesus  (Kuinoel),  but  a  stranger,  who  per 
haps  among  the  myriads,  vs.  1,  had  heard  the 
Saviour  for  the  iirst  time,  and  while  He  was  speaking 
of  heavenly  things  had  been  brooding  over  earthly. 
Struck  by  the  might  of  the  personality  of  the  Naza- 
rene,  he  had  considered  within  himself  whether  His 
influence  might  not  perhaps  best  bring  to  a  happy  con 
clusion  the  existing  family  strife.  At  the  same  time, 
this  instance  shows  in  a  peculiar  manner  how  parties 
were  continually  defining  themselves  more  and  more 
sharply  for  and  against  the  Saviour,  inasmuch  as  in 
the  very  place  where  they  had  embittered  even  His 
meal  (ch.  xi.  37),  there  is  given  Him  a  special  proof, 
undoubtedly  of  strong  cleaving  to  earthly  things,  but 
quite  as  much  of  personal  confidence.  From  the 
warning  against  avarice  which  the  Saviour,  vs.  15, 
subjoins,  we  have  not  necessarily  to  draw  the  con 
clusion  that  the  petitioner  had  in  mind  a  thing  in 
and  of  itself  unrighteous. 

Man. — The  answer  exhibits  no  personal  dis 
pleasure  of  the  Saviour  against  the  bearer  of  the 
unseemly  request,  but  only  shows  that  the  Saviour 
was  by  no  means  minded  to  enter  upon  a  sphere 
Vhich  could  not  possibly  be  His  own.  His  answer 
mvoluntarilv  reminds  us  of  the  language  which  once 
an  Kirvptian  uttered  to  Mos.-s,  Kxoilus  ii.  14. 

.Vs.  15.  Take  heed  and  beware  of  covetous- 
ness. — Not  only  of  covetousness  which  has  just 
before  appeared  in  the  definite  form  of  cleaving  to 
a  disputed  inheritance,  but  of  all  exaggerated  love  of 
earthly  possession.  If  the  petitioner  (vs.  13)  still 
remained  in  the  circle  of  the  hearer-,  the  Saviour 
here  renders  him  a  better  service  than  if  He  had 
Uiade  htm  rich  ;  He  will  heal  him  of  his  chief  maladv. 
To  this  end  serves  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Fool, 


which  Luke  alone  has  preserved,  and  of  which  it  is 
not  unjustly  affirmed,  "It  is  scarcely  to  be  called 
a  parable,  so  distinctly  does  it  of  itself  and  without 
any  diversion  of  thought  set  forth  the  relation  to 
God"  (Riggenbach). 

For  a  man's  life  .  .  .  which  he  possesseth. — 
A  difficult  sentence,  in  which  however  the  reading 
of  Tischendorf,  aiVrc?,  appears  to  deserve  the  prefer 
ence  above  that  of  Lachmann,  CIVTOV.  The  best  con 
struction,  on  the  whole,  appears  to  be  this :  "  on  ?'; 
(.'ttijj  avTy  OVK  eiTTi'f  Tii/i  iv  r<i>  itfpiaatvdv  (infinitive 
for  the  substantive)  tx  ruv  \nrap\6vr uv  avroi*. — Zo^ 
is  not  here  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  happiness 
of  life  but  =  if  vxy,  as  Schott  paraphrases  :  "siyuidern 
quando  guis  bonis  abujidat,  tamen  vita  ejus  a  bonis 
mimme pendet."  Not  from  the  possession  of  many 
goods,  but  from  the  will  of  God,  who  lengthens  or 
shortens  the  thread  of  life,  does  it  depend  whether 
one  remains  long  and  quietly  here  in  life  or  not. 
One  may  be  preserved  in  life  without  possessing 
goods,  and  also  remain  in  the  possession  of  goods 
and  unexpectedly  lose  life.  That  riches  in  and  of 
themselves  do  not  give  happiness  is  undoubtedly 
true,  yet  not  the  chief  thought  of  this  parable. 

Vs.  17.  The  estate  of  a  certain  rich  man. — 
Probably  a  quite  considerable  space  of  ground,  not 
Xwpioi',  but  x^pa-  Not  without  intention  does  the 
Saviour  choose  as  His  example  a  man  who  gathers 
his  riches  in  a  customary,  legitimate,  apparently 
innocent  way.  "  Modus  file  ditescendi  innocent  issitmu 
et  tamen  pericufoms."  Bengel.  The  first  thing  which 
is  lacking  to  this  fortunate  rich  man  is  complete  con 
tentment. 

What  shall  I  do  ?— With  discontent  is  joined 
anxiety  and  perplexity,  since  he  does  not  know  how  he 
shall  manage  with  his  treasures.  A  similar  perplexity 
to  that  which  is  related,  Mark  xvi.  3,  in  which,  how 
ever,  God  docs  not  come  into  the  midst  and  give  help. 
That  his  increased  prosperity  offers  him  opportunity 
to  do  something  for  his  poor  brethren,  does  not  even 
come  into  his  mind  ;  selfishness  strikes  the  key-note, 
even  in  the  four  times  recurring  p.ov :  ruin  Kapwovt 

JUOU,     (C.T.A. 

Vs.   18.    I  will   pull  down  my  barns. — B; 
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a  forcible  tearing  down,  therefore,  he  believes  he 
shall  open  the  way  to  his  happiness.  The  a.no§riKa.i 
were  for  the  most  part  subterraneous  dry  vaults. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Rich  Fool  is  thinking  of  en 
larging  thorn,  but  also  that  he  is  of  a  mind  to  build 
up  greater  airo^^Kai  from  the  foundation.  Here  also 
there  is  not  the  least  mention  of  the  poor,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  an  emphatic  exaltation  of  his  -ytwrj- 
tiara.  as  his  highest  earthly  a.ya§d. 

Vs.  19.  Soul. — To  the  continuing  discontent  and 
rising  care  of  the  rieh  man  is  added  now  the  self- 
deceit  of  the  falsest  hope.  Unconsciously  he  con 
fesses  that  he  has  hitherto  not  yet  found  the  long 
sighed-for  rest,  but  expects  it,  and  that  for  a  long 
time,  when  the  intended  work  shall  have  been  en 
tirely  completed.  Very  finely,  Meyer :  "  to  my  soul, 
not  exactly  niihi,  but  to  my  soul,  the  seat  of  the 
sensibilities,  here  of  the  desire  of  enjoyment."  Not 
only  idleness,  no,  revelling,  is  the  ideal  that  this  fool 
mirrors  to  himself.  The  reference  to  the  passage, 
Sirach  xi.  17-19,  is  in  this  whole  representation 
almost  impossible  to  mistake. 

Vs.  20.  Thou  fool. — The  searching  contrast  be 
tween  the  soliloquy  of  the  fool  and  the  judgment  of 
God,  belongs  to  the  greatest  beauties  of  the  parable. 
This  beauty,  however,  is  lost  if  we  think  here  merely 
of  a  decretum  Dei  (Kuinoel)  instead  of  the  invisible 
King  of  Heaven  appearing  in  speech  and  action,  and 
suddenly  causing  him  to  feel  that  not  even  so  many 
hours  are  allotted  him  as  he  had  been  dreaming 
of  years — a.iraiTo\iaiv.  Who  now  is  to  fulfil  this  sen 
tence  ?  God  Himself  (Meyer) ;  the  death-angels  to 
whom  I  have  committed  the  power  (Von  Geiiach) ; 
robbers  and  murderers  (Bornemann,  Paulus)  ?  The 
latter  is  perhaps  the  most  agreeable  to  the  concrete 
character  of  the  parable  ;  neither  is  there  any  ground 
•whatever  for  understanding  the  verb  impersonally. 
If  we  understand  burglars  demanding  his  life  of  him, 
the  requirement  has  then  double  emphasis.  There 
is  thereby  the  image  of  terror  held  up  before  the 
rich  man,  to  him  especially  in  the  highest  degree 
frightfu.;  and  the  question  immediately  following 
thereon,  "Whose  shall  those  things  be  which  thou 
hast  provided?"  acquires  still  higher  significance  if 
we  assume  that  the  murderers,  unknown  to  him  and 
already  approaching,  shall  be  at  the  same  time  the 
robbers  of  i:is  goods.  Nor  does  vs.  21  offer  any 
difficulty  to  this  explanation  if  we  only  keep  the 
tertium  compat  ationis  in  mind. 

Vs.  21.  So  Is  he  that.— He  dreams  as  illusively 
as  this  fool,  in  order  sooner  or  later  to  awake  in  a 
similarly  terrible  manner.  ©rjiraupi^W  eavrw,  in 
suum  commodum,  so  that  in  his  enjoyment  consists 
the  chief  end  wliijh  he  hi  the  augmentation  of  his 
treasures  has  in  r^ind.  To  this  restless  and  fruitless 
fiv  is  opposed  the  still  and  abiding  -n\ovr*'iv 
which  is  directed  towards  God  and  Divine 
things,  and  in  another  passage  is  called  "  laying  up 
treasures  in  heaven,"  Matt.  vi.  20. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  That  the  Saviour  does  not  meditate  even  an 
instant  the  composing  of  the  controversy  respecting 
the  inheritance  in  any  way  whatever,  is  worthy  of 
nott,  Had  such  a  strife  arisen  among  His  own,  He 
would  then  without  doubt  have  composed  it,  so  that 
undoubtedly  the  later  precept  of  His  apostle  (1  Cor. 
n.  ]-6)  was  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the  Master.  But 
acre,  where  it  concerned  a  matter  entirely  foreign, 


standing  in  no  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  Hifi 
answer  could  only  be  one  of  refusal,  and  accordingly 
He  decidedly  repels  the  temptation  to  enter  upon  a 
sphere  which  lay  so  far  from  that  which  the  Father 
had  appointed  Him.  Although  he  had  appeared  ns 
Israel's  King,  He  mingles  as  little  with  the  contro 
versies  of  the  Jews  as  with  the  political  affairs  of  the 
Romans,  but  on  the  other  hand  remains  faithful  to 
His  subsequently  uttered  principle  (John  xviii.  'M). 
And  as  He  gives  in  this  relation  also  an  example  to 
all  His  disciples,  who  are  to  be  no  a^orpiutirianoiroi 
(1  Peter  iv.  15),  so  is  His  conduct  also  of  importance 
for  the  regulation  of  the  principle  of  the  relation  of 
the  Church  to  the  State.  Not  without  reason,  at 
least,  has  the  Augsburg  Confession,  in  its  28th  article, 
adduced  this  declaration  of  the  Saviour  (vs.  14)  aa 
a  proof  that  the  two  jurisdictions,  the  spiritual  and 
the  secular,  should  not  be  confounded  with  one 
another. 

2.  Not  as  a  judge  concerning  inheritances,  but  as 
a  Redeemer  from  sins,  and  from  avarice  among  them, 
not  less  than  from  hypocrisy,  will  the  Saviour  exhibit 
Himself  on  this  occasion.     Such  a  consideration  is 
wholly  in  the  spirit  of  the  third,  the  Pauline  Gospel 
(comp.  1  Tim.  vi.  6-10),  and  deserves  the  more  to  be 
laid  to  heart,  inasmuch  as  avarice  is  not  seldom  espe 
cially  the  sin  of  the  saints,  who  have  already  died  to  the 
lusts  of  the  flesh,  and  are  made  free  from  the  natural 
pride  of  the  heart.     As  to  the  rest,  the  parable  of 
the  Rich  Fool  is  also  full  of  allusions  to  Old  Testa- 
mcnt  utterances.     See,  e.  g,,  Job  xxii.  25  ;  Ps.  xxxix. 
7  ;  xlix.  12  seq.  ;  Jer.  xvii.  11 ;  Ps.  Ixxii.  10,  11. 

3.  If  we  consider  that  the  parable  of  the  Rich 
Fool  was  uttered  in  the  presence  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  and  also,  therefore,  of  Judas,  we  find  new 
occasion  to  admire  the  Saviour's  wisdom  in  teaching 
which  so  indirectly  but  powerfully  attacks  the  dar 
ling  sin  of  the  future  traitor. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Even  under  the  preaching  of  Jesus  there  are  un- 
receptive  and  inattentive  listeners. — Care  for  the 
earthly  inheritance  instead  of  the  longing  for  the 
heavenly. — The  Saviour  will  not  work  with  force,  but 
reiibwingly  and  regeneratingly  upon  earthly  relations. 
— Avarice  the  root  of  all  evil. — Let  every  one  abide  in 
that  whereunto  he  is  called. — How  poor  a  rich  man 
and  how  rich  a  poor  man  may  be. — If  riches  fall  to 
any  one,  let  him  not  set  his  heart  thereon. — Even 
earthly  blessing  may  become  a  snare. — Cares  of 
earthly  riches  opposed  to  the  holy  unanxiousness  of 
tne  children  of  God. — The  rich  man's  self-enjoyment 
of  life  in  its  full  beggarliness. — Augmenting  disquiet 
with  augmenting  wealth. — Deiusive  hope  of  rest  in 
later  years. — God's  thoughts  other  than  the  thoughts 
of  men. — The  unlooked-for  death  of  the  child  of  the 
world. — The  mournful  fate  of  the  man  who  gathers 
treasures  to  himself  and  is  not  rich  toward  God : 
1.  Painl'ul  discontent;  2.  increasing  anxiety;  3.  delu 
sive  hope;  4.  irreparable  loss. — Riches  in  God:  1. 
The  only  true;  2.  the  inalienable;  3.  the  univci.-aliy 
accessible  riches. 

For  homiletieal  treatment,  either  the  15th  verse 
or  the  21st  verse  offers  the  point  of  departure.  Fur 
a  harvest-sermon  also  this  parable  is  especi:illy 
adapted. 

STAKKE: — QUESNEL: — The  goods  of  this  world 
give  often  occasion  for  discord,  disquiet,  and  offence. 
— CANSTEIN  : — It  is  not  great  wealth  that  preserve* 
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ttio  temporal  life  of  man,  lint  God's  power  and  blrss- 
injf. — (J, nl's  blessing  reaches  even  over  the  fields  of 
'.ho  ungodly,  Matt.  v.  45. — They  who  receive  the 
richest  Messing  are  wont  often  to  forget  their  bene 
factor. — Nova  Bibl.  Tub. : — Earthly  souls  have  ever 
earthly  thoughts  and  purposes. — MAJUS: — Epicurean 
men  soon  have  their  everlasting  reward. — The  Lord 
knowi'th  the  thoughts  of  men  that  they  are  vain. — 
Bibl.  Wirt. : — The  avaricious  are  unhappy  in  this 
world  and  that  to  come. — MAJUS: — Whoever  is  rich 
in  God,  like  Abraham,  David,  ar.d  Solomon,  whom 
earthly  riches  hurt  not,  he  uses  them  according  to 
the  Lord's  will.  [Grave  exception  may  be  taken 
to  the  last-named  of  these  three  examples. — C.  C. 

SO 

HEUBNER  : — Even  the  strictest  bands  of  consan 
guinity  do  not  protect  selfish  hearts  against  discord. 
— How  great  is  the  self-love  of  the  vain-minded  ? — 
Cleaving  to  earthly  good  a  folly. — The  poor  Rich 


Fool  comes  before  God's  judgment  with  a  loaf 
name,  with  a  lost  soul,  with  a  lost  world,  with 
a  lost  heaven  (Rieger). — The  true  wealth  of  man.— • 
Comp.  two  homilies  of  Basil,  Opp.  ii.  p.  43,  Edit. 
Garner. — AR.VDT  : — Fleshly  security:  1.  Its  form; 
2.  God's  judgment  upon  it. — Lisco  : —Concerning 
the  misleading  of  many  citizens  of  the  kingdom  by 
earthly  wealth. — Avarice  considered  as  the  destroyer 
of  all  the  harvest-blessing. — KRUMMACIIER  : — How 
faith  keeps  harvest-home  and  how  unbelief.  The 
two  classes  of  men  diverge  essentially:  1.  In  their 
view  of  the  Divine  blessing  received ;  2.  in  the  use 
that  they  make  of  the  same ;  3.  in  the  relation  of 
dependence  in  which  they  place  themselves  to  the 
blessing. — GKROK: — The  rich  man — a  poor  man  ;  see 
how  one  can  miscalculate. — COUARD: — What  is  re 
quisite  if  our  earthly  care  is  not  to  be  a  sinful  one. — 
KLIKFOTH  : — What  shall  we  take  with  us  through  the 
gates  of  the  grave  ? 


C.   THE  FREEDOM  FROM:  ANXIETY  OF  THE  DISCIPLES  O.F  THE  SAVIOUR  (Vss.  22-34). 


EXEGET1CA1    AND  CKITTCAL. 

Vs.  22.  Therefore  I  say  unto  you. — If  we 
presuppose  that  this  admonition  to  tranquil  freedom 
from  care  was  delivered  on  the  same  occasion  (see 
however  above,  and  comp.  Matt.  vi.  22-34),  then  it 
is  not  difficult  to  give  the  connection  of  this  part  of 
the  Saviour's  discourse  with  the  former  one.  The 
source  of  the  avarice  which  He  has  just  been  com 
bating  is  nothing  else  than  the  excessive  anxiety  and 
fear  that  we  might  in  some  way  suffer  lack,  and  this 
fear  certainly  becomes  no  one  less  than  the  disciple 
of  the  Saviour.  Earthly  care  now  is  directed  first  of 
all  to  nourishment  and  clothing.  Both  forms  the 
Saviour  opposes,  inasmuch  as  He  points  those  that 
are  anxious  to  what  they  see  in  the  realm  of  nature, 
but  above  all  to  the  truth  that  He  who  has  already 
given  the  higher,  will  certainly  not  let  them  lack  the 
lesser. 

Vs.  23.  The  life  is  more  than  food. — "  You  turn 
it  exactly  round ;  food  is  meant  to  serve  life,  but  life 
forsooth  serves  food ;  clothes  are  to  serve  the  body, 
but  the  body  forsooth  must  serve  the  clothing,  and 
HO  blind  is  the  world  that  it  sees  not  this."  Luther. 
If  God  bestows  the  higher,  He  by  that  very  fact 
already  gives  a  pledge  that  He  will  not  withhold  the 
lesser.  Rom.  viii.  32. 

Vs.  24.  Consider  the  ravens.— Ps.  cxlvii.  9. 
Perhaps  also  an  indirect  reminiscence  of  the  miraculous 
history  of  Elijah,  1  Kings  xvii.  6.  By  Kar avow art 
there  is  more  meant  than  a  superficial  view,  rather 
an  observing  and  studying,  of  the  ravens.  Matthew, 
using  more  general  terms,  has  only  irtruva..  Per 
haps  at  this  particular  moment  birds  or  lilies  had  in 
His  immediate  vicinity  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
Saviour  to  this,  and  given  Him  occas'on  to  this  figu 
rative  mode  of  speech. 

Vs.  25.  To  his  length  of  life.— See  LANGE  on 
Matthew,  vi.  '27. 

Vs.  27.  Consider  the  lilies.— The  plural  dt-sL'- 
lates  the  xplva  not  necessarily  as  a  mass  but  also  as 
individuals. — FIcZ'j  ofaf  vr\Qti,  K.T.A.,  an  indirect  ques 
tion,  whose  more  complete  form  is  found  in  Matthew. 
See  the  notes  on  the  text. 

In  all  his  glory. — When  he  showed  himself  in 
his  full  nival  magnificence.  See  2  Chron.  ix.  15. 

Vs.  20.  Neither  be  ye  of  doubtful  mind,  or, 
io  not  exalt  yourselves,  oj  ^Tea'p^Wdf. — The 


usage  of  this  word  is  familiar,  which  echoes  also  in 
our  "  Meteor."  See  the  rich  collection  of  examples 
in  KUINOEL,  ad  loc.  MeT€a)pt£V<rdat  can  signify 
nothing  else  than  :  To  lift  one's  self  so  far  on  high 
that  one  shines  like  an  aerial  phenomenon,  but  must 
al.so  share  the  fate  of  so  many  wandering  lights. 
Comp.  the  familiar :  "  Tolluntur  in  alturn,  ut  lapsu 
graviore  ruant."  Especially  does  the  high  flight  of 
fancy  appear  here  to  be  meant,  when  one  creates  im 
agined  necessities  for  himself,  and  for  this  reason  is 
doubly  ill-content  with  reality,  and  for  this  very 
reason  allows  himself  so  much  the  moit  '.o  be  se 
duced  into  unbelieving  anxiety.  The  more  modest 
the  wishes,  the  more  easily  is  the  heart  contented. 

Vs.  31.  Seek  ye  His  kingdom.— There  is  no 
sufficient  ground  for  transferring  hither  from  Matt, 
vi.  33,  the  adverb  irpuTov.  According  to  Luke  it  ia 
the  Saviour's  will  that  we  should  seek  absolutely 
after  God's  kingdom  ;  in  which  case  the  precept  is 
only  apparently  different  from  that  given  in  Matt.  vi. 
33.  The  irpSnov  farelTe  which  is  there  enjoined  is 
also  a  seeking  that  excludes  every  further  anxiety. 
In  the  sense  in  which  they  are  to  seek  the  kingdom 
of  God,  the  Saviour's  disciples  have  nothing  more 
to  strive  after.  See  LAXGE  on  the  passage  in  Mat 
thew. 

Vs.  32.  Fear  not,  little  flock.— In  the  first  place, 
here,  without  doubt,  allusion  is  made  to  the  fear  com 
bated  in  the  foregoing  verses,  but  then  also  further, 
fear  which  might  hinder  them  in  the  seeking  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  This  seeking  should  in  no  case  be 
fruitless :  for  it  was  the  Father's  good  pleasure  to 
give  them  what  they  desired  above  everything. 

Little  flock. — Perhaps  the  intentional  contrast 
of  the  little  circle  of  disciples  with  the  myriads  of 
the  people,  vs.  1.  At  the  same  time  a  word  of  the 
Good  Shepherd.  Comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  31  ;  John  x.  11. — 
Your  Father's  good  pleasure. — Eph.  i.  4-6.  Not 
only  a  divinum  arbitninn,  cui  stat  pro  ratione  volun- 
tan,  but  also  a  beneplacitnm  amoris  divini. 

Vs.  :::;.  Sell  that  ye  have.— A  strengthening  of 
the  admonition  which  in  Matt.  vi.  19-21  appears  in 
another  form.  Undoubtedly  this  precept  may  be 
applied  in  a  very  sound  sense  as  addressed  to  every 
Christian:  comp.  Matt.  xix.  21.  Here,  however,  it 
is  a  definite  command  to  the  apostles,  who,  in  order 
to  live  entirely  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  were  to  be 
lettered  by  no  earthly  care. 

And  give  alma.— This  commandment  also  must, 
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'ike  several  precepts  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
not  be  interpreted  Kara  farov,  but  in  the  spirit  of  wis 
dom,  which  is  quite  as  far  from  egoistic  limitations 
as  from  communistic  extravagances.  In  caring  in 
this  way  for  others  they  would  make  to  themselves 
(eavTols)  purses  that  wax  not  old.  To  take 
with  them  this  kind  of  &a\dvTia.  was  not  forbidden, 
as  it  was  to  take  the  other  sort,  Luke  xxii.  35 ;  and 
in  these  purses  they  laid  up  for  themselves  a  treas 
ure  that  f  aileth  not.  Tliis  treasure  in  heaven,  of 
which  the  Synoptics  speak,  is  already  laid  up  in  this 
life,  as  also  fay  a.wvios,  according  to  John,  begins 
even  before  death.  Even  because  the  treasure  in 
heaven  is  of  spiritual  origin,  of  heavenly  kind,  it  is  also 
of  absolutely  imperishable  duration. 

Vs.  84.  For  where  your  treasure  is. — A  word 
of  the  deepest  knowledge  of  men,  and  capable  of 
the  most  manifold  explication.  The  human  heart 
little  by  little  appropriates  to  itself  the  style  and  na 
ture  of  the  treasure  to  which  its  whole  thought  is 
directed.  Whoever  constitutes  his  god  of  gold,  his 
heart  becomes  as  cold  and  hard  as  metal ;  whoever 
takes  flesh  for  his  arm  or  makes  it  his  idol,  becomes 
more  and  more  sensual,  and  takes  on  the  properties 
of  that  which  he  loves  above  everything ;  but  who 
ever  has  invisible  treasures  keeps  spontaneously  eye 
and  heart  directed  upon  the  invisible  world,  and  who 
ever  has  no  higher  good  than  God,  accords  to  Him 
in  his  love  also  the  first  place.  This  is  the  key  to 
the  unspeakably  rich  patristic  word:  " Domine,  quia 
iios  fecisti  ad  te,  cor  nostrum  inquietum  in  nobis, 
donee  requiescat  in  te." 


DOCTRINAL  AXD  ETHICAL. 

1.  Sec  Exegetical  and  Critical. 

2.  In  order  to  feel  the  high  value  of  this  instruc 
tion  of  the  Saviour,  we  have  only  to  place  ourselves 
in  the  condition  of  the  apostles,  who  for  His  sake  left 
all.     Not  only  were  the  Eleven  by  the  force  of  this 
beyond  doubt  often  preserved  from  discouragement 
and  anxiety,  but  also  in  the  soul  of  a  Paul,  who  did 
not  as  yet  sit  here  at  the  feet  of  the  Saviour,  echoes 
the  tone  of  this  encouraging  word,  which  he  without 
doubt   afterwards   heard.      See  Phil.  iv.  6,   7,    and 
comp.  1  Peter  v.  7. 

3.  The  holy  freedom  from  care  which  the  Saviour 
here  commends  to  His  disciples  has  nothing  hi  com 
mon  with  the  light-minded  carelessness  of  those  who 
do  not  think  of  the  morrow  ;  for  there  is  also  Chris 
tian  care,  which  impels  to  prayer  and  also  at  the 
same  time  to  labor.     Only  that  anxiety  does  the  Sa 
viour  censure  which  acts  as  if  all  in  the  last  resort 
was  dependent  on  this  care  alone,  instead  of  thinking 
on  the  admirable  rule  :  "  Mit  Sorgen  und  mit  Grit- 
men,  Lasst  Gott  sich  gar  nichts  nehmen,  es  will  crbe- 
tensein."     [Anxiety  procures  nothing  from  God,  but 
only  prayer].     Very  justly  does  Luther  distinguish  : 
"  The  care  that  conies  from  love  is  bidden,  but  that 
which  is  separate  from  faith  is  forbidden." 

4.  This  part  also  of  the  Saviour's  discourse  af 
fords  the  complete  proof  how  He,  the  Friend  of  man, 
was  at  the  same  time  the  friend  of  glorious  nature. 
Ravens  and   lilies  does  lie   make  for  His  disciples  j 
preachers  of  the  most  consolatory  truth.     But  if  we 
will  feel  the  whole  power  and  beauty  of  this  im;igi-ry, 
we  must  regard  Him  who  used  it  with  the  eye  of  a  [ 
John,  and  recognize  in  Him  the  Eternal  Word  with 
out  which  nothing  was  made  that  is  made — that  lias 
created  also  the  ruveas  aud  lilies  of  the  field.     The  ! 


symbols  of  the  fatherly  care  of  God  to  which  H« 
points  are  not  only  His  own  discovery,  but  what  is 
more,  are  also  His  own  creation. 

6.  The  encouraging  word  to  the  little  flock  con 
tains  tlie  rich  germs  of  the  Evangelical  and  especially 
of  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  Predestination.  At  th« 
same  time  we  obtain  here  an  important  intimation  ir 
reference  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  this  doc 
trine  must,  according  to  the  will  of  the  Saviour,  b« 
considered  and  represented,  namely,  as  a  consolation 
to  troubled  believers  and  not  as  an  occasion  of  idle 
questions.  The  comfort  here  given  remain?  more 
over  the  same,  although  the  number  of  the  disciples 
of  Christ  has  enlarged  itself  to  many  millions.  Still, 
as  ever,  contrasted  with  the  majority  of  the  unbeliev 
ing  world,  this  number  is  a  very  small  one,  and  of 
the  friends  of  the  Saviour  it  may  still  as  ever  be  said, 
"  Behold  I  send  you  as  sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves  " 
(Matt.  x.  16).  But  these  little  and  defenceless  ones 
have  for  themselves  so  much  the  surer  ground  of 
reckoning  on  the  defence  and  help  of  the  Heavenly 
Father. 


HOillLETICAL  AJS'D  PRACTICAL. 

How  far  the  disciple  of  the  Saviour  has  to  care 
for  his  temporal  support  and  how  far  not. — The  dis 
tinction  between  the  care  of  the  blind  heathen,  the 
God-fearing  Israelite,  and  the  believing  Christian. — 
The  preaching  of  the  ravens  and  lilies. — Excessive 
anxiety  for  earthly  things  is :  1.  In  part  needless  ;  2. 
in  part  fruitless ;  3.  in  part  injurious  to  higher  in 
terests. — If  thou  wilt  be  raised  above  the  care  fo 
the  lesser  good  that  is  yet  wanting  to  thee,  look  \ 
on  the  higher  that  has  already  been  bestowed  upi 
thee. — The  impotency  of  all  our  caring  to  alter  any 
thing  against  the  will  of  God  in  our  outward  fate. 
• — God  clothes:  1.  Solomon  with  glory ;  2.  tlie  lilies 
far  more  gloriously  than  Solomon ;  3.  the  believer 
far  more  richly  than  Solomon  and  the  lilies  together. 
— Seek  not  for  high  things,  but  condescend  to  the 
humble,  Romans  xii.  16. — "In  quietness  and  confi 
dence  shall  be  your  strength,"  Isaiah  xxx.  15. — Youi 
Father  knows  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  things . 
1.  There  is  One  who  knows  what  we  need;  2.  thia 
One  is  our  Father ;  3.  to  this  Father  Jesus  leads  us. — 
Fear  not,  little  flock,  a  word  of  comfort:  1.  For  the 
circle  of  apostles  over  against  the  unbelieving  world ; 
'2.  for  the  evangelical  church  in  the  midst  of  her  nu 
merous  enemies ;  3.  for  every  believing  ecclenola 
over  against  a  degenerate  hierarchical  church. — 
Those  that  buy,  that  they  be  as  though  they  possess 
ed  not,  1  Cor.'vii.  29-31. — Christian  communism  in 
opposition  to  its  caricature  in  our  century. — The 
art  of  so  giving  that  we  become  not  poorer  but 
richer. — The  security  of  the  treasure  that  is  laid  up 
in  heaven. —  Where  the  treasure  there  the  heart, 
either,  1 .  On  earth,  or  2.  in  heaven. 

STARKE  : — Between  anxious  care  and  over-negli 
gence  Christians  must  keep  the  middle  path. — ARNDT: 
— Let  us  by  all  means  study  diligently  the  book  of 
nature  together  with  the  Holy  Scripture. — QUESXEL: 
— The  experience  of  our  impotency  even  in  lesser 
matters  should  serve  to  this,  that  we  surrender  our 
selves  wholly  to  God  in  the  weightier. — CANSTKIN: 
— Beautiful  attire  and  boastful  glory  of  other  things 
are  wholly  vain  and  come  not  once  near  the  beauty 
of  a  field-flower. — Christ  forbids  not  the  labor  of  the 
body,  but  the  disquiet  and  mistrustfulness  of  the 
soul— Children  of  princes  and  kings  need  not  to 
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torment  themselves  with  anxious  care,  and  Christians 
even  much  less. — CANSTEIN  : — As  God  means  to  give 
us  Heaven,  why  plague  we  ourselves  then  anxiously  on 
account  of  sustenance  on  earth? — True  believers 
have  been  at  all  times  few  compared  with  the  great 
mass  of  the  ungodly,  Psalm  xii.  1. 

CUAMKR: — To  do  good  to  the  poor  is  every 
Christian's  duty,  Isaiah  Iviii.  7. — Whoever  will  be  be 
nevolent,  let  it  be  from  his  own  means,  not  from  other 
people's. — A'om  Bibl.  Tub. : — No  funds  are  better 
and  more  safely  invested  than  amis. — Examine 


thyself,   0   Soul,   where   in   thy   treasure  aid    thj 
heart? 

HKDBNER  : — The  right  precedence  among  cares.— 
The  miserable  folly  of  earthly  cares. — The  chief  care 
of  the  Christian. — Care  not  how  long,  but  how  thou 
liveat. — COUARD: — Concerning  earthly  care,  how  it, 
1.  Is  unworthy  of  us;  2.  most  dangerous;  3.  be 
yond  measure  foolish  ;  4.  utterly  profitless. — WEST 
"KRMEVKR  :— The  care  forbidden  by  God  :  1.  How  far 
forbidden;  2.  why. — CLAUS  HARMS: — A  Harvest 
sermon  in  the  Sommtrpottille,  6th  ed.  p.  349. 


6.  The  Vigilance  and  the  Conflict  of  the  Genuine  Disciple  of  the  Lord  (Vss.  35-59). 
(Parallel  to  Matt.  xxiv.  43-51.) 


a.  Vss.  35-48. 

35,36  Let  your  loins  be  girded  about,  and  your  lights  burning;  And  ye  yourselves  like 
unto  men  that  wait  for  their  lord,  when  he  will  return  from  the  wedding  ;  that,  when 

37  he  cometh  and  knocketh,  they  may  open  untc  him  immediately.     Blessed  are  those 
servants,  whom  the  lord  when  he  cometh  shall  find  watching  :  verilv  I  say  unto  you, 
that  he  shall  gird  himself,  and  make  them  to  sit  down  to  meat   [recline  at  table],  and 

38  will  come  forth  [approach]  and  serve  them  [wait  on  them].     And  if  he  shall  come  in 
the  second  watch,  or  come  in  the  third  watch,  and  find  them  so,  blessed  are  those  ser- 

39  vants  [they1].     And  this  know,  that  if  the  goodman  [master]  of  the  house  had  known 
what  hour  the  thief  would  come,  he  would  have  watched,  and  not  have  suffered  his 

40  house  to  be  broken  through.     Be  ye  therefore  ready  also  :  for  the  Son  of  man  cometh 

41  at  an  hour  when  ye  think  not.     Then  Peter  said  unto  him,9  Lord,  speakest  thou  thia 

42  parable  unto  [for]  us,  or  even  to  [also  for]  all  ?     And  the  Lord  said,  Who  then  is  that 
faithful  and3  wise  steward,  whom  his  lord  shall  make  ruler  over  his  household  [body  of 
servant?,  0epa7m'as],  to  give  them  their  portion  of  meat  [allowance  of  food]  in  due  sea- 

43  son?     Blessed  is  that  servant,  whom  his  lord  when  he  cometh  shall  find  so  doing. 

44  Of  a  truth  I  say  unto  you,  that  he  will  make  him  ruler  over  all  that  he  hath   [lie  will 

45  set  him  over  all  his  possessions].     But  and  [om.,  and]  if  that  servant  say  in  his  heart, 
My  lord  delayeth  his  coming;  and  shall  begin  to  beat  the  menservants  and  maidens, 

4G  and  to  eat  and  drink,  and  to  be  drunken;  The  lord  of  that  servant  will  come  in  a  day 
when  he  looketh  not  for  him,  and  at  an  hour  when  he  is  not  aware,  and  will  cut  him  in 
sunder,  and  will  appoint  him  his  portion  with  the  unbelievers4  [the  unfaithful].  And 
that  servant,  which  knew  his  lord's  will,  and  prepared  not  himself,  neither  did  according 
to  his  will,  shall  be  beaten  with  many  stripes.  But  he  that  knew  not,  and  did  commit 
things  worthy  of  stripes,  shall  be  beaten  with  few  stripes.  For  [And]  unto  whomsoever 
much  is  given,  of  him  shall  be  much  required;  and  to  whom  men  [they]  have  com* 
mitted  much,  of  him  they  will  ask  the  more. 


47 


pose 


1  Vs.  88.—  Since  the  words  oi  SoOAoi  arc  wanting  in  B.,  D.,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  L.,  Cant.  Corb.,  and  others,  it  is  easy  to  sup- 
that  they  have  been  inserted  here  from  vs.  37.    We  have  therefore  omitted  them,  with  TLschendorf  and  .Laehmann. 


ford.    Cod.  Sin.  omits  (Ktifot  also.—  C.  C.  8.) 
*  Vs.  41.—  Perhaps 


an  interpolation,  perhaps  also  genuine,  but  omitted  by  B.,  D.,  [ins.,  Cod.  Sin.,]  L.,  [R.,]  X.,  as  it 
might  appear  superfluous. 

3  Vs.  4'?.—  Kcu  U'l'nn-  </>p6Vi/*o?  is  of  later  origin. 

[«  Vs.  46.—  .VxoTOM»i<Tei,  which  has  literally  the  sitmification  given  it  in  our  text,  is  regarded  by  most  critics  as  used 
here  in  a  troj  i<-ul  sense,  equivalent  to  "lie  shall  criifllt/  sc<»tri/r  him."  Van  Oosterxec  takes  it  so.  But  the  assuming  of 
tl.is  meaning  is  support.  -d  liy  no  examples,  and  is  me-vly  inturred  from  the  supposition  that  the  servant  is  represented  aa 
»live  after  the  punishment,  in  nai  TO  M«>OS,  <c.r.A.  But  this,  as  Meyer  remarks,  is  simply  epexegetital  of  the  preceding, 
ndicating  what  the.  punishment  u  meant  to  express.  —  C.  C.  8.] 


KXKUKTICAL   AND   CRITICAL. 


I  could  be  free  from  anxiety  as  to  whether  it  was  the 
Father's  good  pleasure  to  give  them  His  kirgdom  (vs. 
:;_),  but  they  could  only  inherit  if  they  expected, 

Vs.  85.  Let  your  loins  be  girt  about.  —  Very  watching  and  working,  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  It 
fittingly  does  the  admonition  to  watchfulness  join  in  is  true  that  the  now-following  admonition  allude*  to 
with  the  admonition  given  in  the  previous  verses  to  the  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins  (De  Wette),  but  it 
confidence  and  freedom  from  care.  It  is  true  they  [  contains,  nevertheless,  a  number  of  peculiar  traiU, 
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THE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING   TO   LUKE. 


which  cause  the  method,  as  well  as  the  blessing,  of 
Christian  watchfulness,  to  appear  in  an  entirely  new 
light.  As  well  the  form  as  the  substance  of  the  now- 
following  parable  in  Luke  is  far  more  complete  than 
the  manner  in  which  Matthew,  ch.  xxiv.  42-51,  has 
rendered  it. 

Your  lights  burning. — Two  qualities  of  the 
servant  who  is  to  receive  his  returning  Lord  in  fitting 
wise.  The  long  garments  of  the  Orientals  had  to  be 
girt  up  if  they  were  not  to  hinder  them  in  walking 
and  waiting.  See  WETSTEIN,  ad  loc.  Comp.  1  Pet. 
i.  1?,  perhaps  a  reminiscence  of  this  saying.  Even 
BO  must  the  light  be  kindled  when  the  Lord  was  about 
to  return  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  By  the  first 
image  it  is  the  activity,  by  the  second  the  watchful 
ness,  of  the  faithful  servant  which  is  especially 
indicated. 

Vs.  36.  When  He  shall  return  from  the 
wedding. — A  trait  of  the  parable  somewhat  de 
viating  from  the  common  form  of  the  conception,  ac 
cording  to  which  the  heavenly  ya^oi  begin  only  after 
the  Parusia  of  the  Son  of  Man.  See,  e.  y.,  Matt. 
xxv.  1-13.  Here  the  Messiah  is  represented  as  He, 
surrounded  of  course  by  guests  and  friends,  celebrates 
His  wedding  in  heaven,  and  now,  after  the  wedding 
banquet  is  ended,  returns  to  His  dwelling,  and  crowns 
His  faithful  servants  with  honor  and  joy.  That  these 
after  His  return  continue  to  celebrate  the  wedding 
with  Him,  is  here  not  said.  It  is  now,  perhaps,  con 
sidered  as  ended.  (Otherwise  Bcngel,  Stier.)  The 
servants,  however,  who  have  faithfully  awaited  their 
Lord  when  celebrating  the  wedding,  are  now  refresh 
ed  by  Him  with  another  feast,  prepared  in  their  honor, 
at  which  He  appears,  not  as  Bridegroom,  but  as  ser 
vant.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  it  would  be 
exceedingly  forced  to  press  dogmatically  every  trait 
of  the  parabolic  representation,  and  that  we  must 
only  have  respect  to  the  tertium  comparationis. 

Opsn  immediately. — Because  they  have  noth 
ing  to  hide,  and  have  not  fallen  asleep.  "  Vult  suos 
esse  expedites."  Bengel. 

Vs.  37.  Blessed  are  those  servants. — By  dif 
ferent  images  the  blessedness  of  the  faithful  is  now 
portrayed.  First  stage :  The  Lord  will  cause  the 
momentary  separation,  which  had  hitherto  been  be 
tween  them,  to  close,  and  will  kindly  approach  nearer 
(•nap€\&wi>).  Second  stage :  He  girds  His  garment  on, 
in  order  now,  on  His  side  also,  to  serve  them.  How 
literally  the  Saviour  has  fulfilled  this  feature  of  His 
picture  appears  from  John  xiii.  4.  Third  stage:  He 
causes  them  to  take  their  place  at  table,  and  sets 
before  them  His  most  exquisite  viands.  It  is  need 
less  here  to  understand  the  viands  which  had  been 
brought  from  the  wedding-feast,  or  had  been  sent  to 
His  dwelling.  (Kuinoel.)  To  this  is  added  again, 
as  a  fourth  feature,  vs.  44,  that  the  servants,  to  whom 
hitherto  only  a  part  of  the  estate  had  been  com 
mitted,  are  now  entrusted  with  the  administration  of 
all  the  possessions  of  their  Lord.  It  is,  however, 
not  necessary  to  have  in  mind  the  Saturnalia  of  the 
Romans  (Grotius),  among  whom  it  is  well  known 
ihat  good  and  bad  serrants  alike  were  served  by 
iheir  masters.  We  might  rather  call  to  mind  the 
usage  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  of  giving  their  scr- 
rants  a  share  in  sacred  feasts  (Uetit.  xii.  18  ;  xvi.  11). 

Vs.  38.  In  the  second  watch  ...  in  the  third 
watch. — The  Romans  divided  the  night  into  four 
night-watches,  did  inclinatio,  ffa/licinium,  canticini' 
um,diluculum,  a  division  which  the  Jews  had  accepted 
from  them.  See  particulars  among  others  in  FRIED- 
LIKB,  Archdologie  der  Leldcnsyeschichte,  on  Luke  xxii. 


60-62.  The  opinion  is  entirely  without  ground  (Lis> 
co,  Olshausen),  that  the  Saviour  here  followed  another 
division  into  only  three  night-watches.  He  says 
nothing  of  the  fourth,  simply  for  the  reason  that  the 
disciples,  from  that,  should  note  that  His  return  was, 
by  no  means,  to  be  expected  as  late  as  possible,  even 
as  He  does  not  name  the  first;  because  it  would 
weaken  the  whole  representation  of  the  watchful 
servants.  The  Parusia  does  not  come  so  quickly  as  . 
impatience,  nor  yet  so  late  as  carelessness  supposes,  > 
but  in  the  very  middle  of  the  night,  when  the  tempt 
ation  to  fall  asleep  is  greatest,  and  therefore  must  be 
most  vigorously  combated.  It  may  even  tarry  longer 
than  the  servants  thought ;  but,  grant  that  it  should 
take  place  not  till  the  third,  or  should  come  even  hi 
the  second,  watch  of  the  night,  whoever  perseveres 
faithfully  at  his  post  shall  in  no  wise  lose  his  reward. 
Vs.  39.  If  the  master  of  the  house. — A  mod 
ification  of  the  figurative  language,  in  which  those 
who  had  hitherto  been  represented  as  servants,  now, 
during  the  presupposed  absence  of  their  Lord,  are 
compared  with  the  master  of  the  house,  who  has 
to  take  care  that  his  goods  be  not  stolen. 

The  thief. — Not  the  apx*"  rov  Koir/uou(01shan*:n) 
but  the  Son  of  Man,  vs.  40,  who  will  come  quite  as 
unexpectedly  to  His  disciples.  It  is  noticeable  how 
this  comparison  of  the  Parusia.  with  the  coming  of 
the  thief  has  passed  over,  in  all  manner  of  forms,  into 
the  apostolic  writings,  and  is  afterwards  hoard  from 
the  mouth  of  the  glorified  Saviour.  1  Thess.  v.  2,  6-8 ; 
2  Pet.  iii.  10;  Rev.  iii.  3;  xvi.  15.  Of  course  the 
similitude  of  the  thief  is  taken  entirely  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  who  arc  sunken  in  earthly  enjoy 
ment  and  inactive  rest,  and  to  whom  therefore  the 
Parusia  of  the  Sou  of  Man  is  no  joyful  but  a  terrible 
event. 

Vs.  40.  Be  ye  therefore  ready  also. — See 
LANGE  on  Matt.  xxiv.  43,  44. 

Vs.  41.  Then  Peter. — The  doubt  as  to  the  orig- 
nality  of  this  question  is  without  any  ground.  And 
just  as  little  can  it  be  regarded  as  an  interpolation 
of  Luke  (against  De  Wette).  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
precisely  accordant  with  the  character  of  the  apostle, 
and  it  is,  from  a  psychological  point  of  view,  worthy 
of  remark  that  this  question  is  proposed  by  that  very 
apostle  who  afterwards,  Matt.  xxvi.  41,  most  of  all 
needed  the  admonition,  and  in  so  sad  a  manner  for 
got  it.  In  view  of  the  well-known  earthly-mindcdness 
of  the  disciples,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  this 
question  was  elicited  even  more  by  the  first  than  the 
second  part  of  the  parable ;  by  the  holding  up  of  the 
reward  even  more  than  by  the  exhortation  to  watch- 
ulness,  and  that  Peter  wishes  to  know  whether  this 
ligh  distinction  (vs.  37)  was  only  intended  lor  him 
md  his  fellow-disciples,  or  also,  besides  these  (?)  «ai), 
or  others. 

Vs.  42.  And  the  Lord  said.— The  Saviour  is 
as  far  from  affirming  that  the  parable  respects  all 
Friedlieb),  as  that  it  has  a  special  reference  to  the 
ipostles  (Ewald) ;  but  He  continues  in  a  general 
ense  His  figurative  discourse,  and  that  in  such  a 
way,  that  Peter,  by  some  reflection,  can  give  himself 
he"  answer.  This  answer  amounts  to  this,  that  ac 
jot-ding  as  a  more  extended  circle  of  operation  i' 
trusted  to  a  servant  of  the  Lord,  his  obligation  t« 
vatchf  ulness  increases,  and  if  he  forgets  his  vocation, 
ic  has  so  much  the  sharper  chastisement  to  fear. 
\n  exceedingly  weighty  teaching  for  all  the  apostles, 
>ut,  most,  for  the  very  Peter  who  had  elicited  it. 
Comp.  Matt.  xvi.  18. 

Who  then  is  that  faithful  and  wise  stew* 


CITAP.  XII.  35-48. 
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prd. — The  oiVovojuot,  comp.  1  Cor.  iv.  2,  was  a  mid 
dle  person,  between  the  lord  and  the  slave,  and,  as 
Eleazer  with  Abraham  and  Joseph  with  Potiphar,  was 
burdened  with  the  care  of  the  whole  domestic  estab 
lishment.  It  was  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  a 
post  of  confidence,  in  which,  therefore,  faithfulness  in 
every  respect  was  required.  As  the  OIKUVI'IHOI  to  the 
rest  of  the  servants,  so  should  also  the  apostles  stand 
with  reference  to  other  believers,  and  be  called  to 
distribute  them  food.  The  reward  of  faithfulness 
consisted  in  this,  that  the  circle  of  operation  received 
important  enlargement. 

Vs.  45.  But  if  that  servant,  tmlvos.  With 
emphasis  the  Saviour  thereby  alludes  very  definitely 
to  the  oiKovafj.o^  just  portrayed.  He  represents  him 
aa  misled  by  negligence  to  two  great  sins,  to  hard 
ness  and  caprice  towards  others,  to  slothfulness  and 
wantonness  as  respects  himself.  Still  more  strikingly 
is  this  last  thought  expressed  in  Matthew,  vs.  49,  by 
euting  and  drinking  with  the  drunken.  Precisely  this 
is  the  peculiarity  of  the  caprice  of  the  unfaithful  olicu- 
nf.. •(is,  that  he  oppresses  his  faithful  but  defenceless 
fellow-servants,  and  withholds  from  them  that  which  is 
their  right,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  peoples  the  dwell 
ing  committed  to  his  administration  with  a  vile  rab 
ble,  and  makes  it  a  scene  of  dissoluteness.  AVhile 
we  here  behold  the  image  of  the  unfaithful  apostle, 
shepherd,  and  teacher,  we  may,  at  the  same  time,  com 
pare  the  admirable  portraiture  of  the  shepherds  in 
Ezekiel.  ch.  xxxiv.,  who,  instead  of  the  sheep,  feed 
themselves.  The  whole  history  of  the  church  shows 
us  the  image  of  such  unworthy  ones. 

[Blind  mouths,  that  scarce  themselves  know  to  hold 

A  sheep-hook,  or  auprht  else  the  least  have  learned 

That  to  the  faithful  hcrdinan's  art  belongs. 

What  lists  it  them  ?  what  reck  they  ?  they  nro  fed : 

And  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 

Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw. 

The  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed. 

But,  swollen  with  mist  and  the  rank  wind  they  draw, 

Ilot  inwardly,  and  foul  contagion  spread. 

MILTON,  Lycidas.] 

It  is  remarkable  how  the  spirit  of  this  whole 
warning  pervades  the  epistles  of  Peter.  See,  e.  ff.} 
1  Pet.  v.  3  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  3. 

Vs.  46.  AixoTo/iTj(7€i  avr6f. — For  different  views 
respecting  this,  see  LANGE  on  Matt.  xxiv.  60.  Un 
doubtedly  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  view  that 
we  are  not  to  understand  the  word  in  a  milder  sense, 
but  that  we  must  translate  it  literally :  "  He  will  split 
him  into  two  pieces."  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  it  is  after  this  punishment  of  the 
condemned  that  his  part  is  appointed  with  the  hypo 
crites,  and  he  represented  consequently  as  yet  living. 
The  word  occurs  only  here  and  in  Matt.  xxiv.  51  ; 
comp.  2  Sam.  v.  20;  vi.  7,  8 ;  1  Chron.  xiv.  10,  11. 
This  image  is  so  much  the  more  fittingly  chosen  if 
we  consider  that  this  punishment  is  threatened  against 
a  villain  who  first  appeared  to  be  faithful  but  after 
wards  manifested  himself  as  unfaithful,  and  therefore 
was  most  mi>erably  divided  in  heart.  Qui  cor  Di- 

VlSfM    //'i/'i'/,   DlVIDKTm.       JJcllgel. 

With  the  unfaithful. — According  to  Matthew, 
among  the  hypocrites.  Here  the  thought  comes  espe 
cially  into  prominence,  that  the  Lord  will  judge  His 
servants  according  to  the  condition  in  which  lie  finds 
them,  and  that  no  earlier  manii'oted  faithfulness  can 
deliver  them  it'  they  afterwards,  in  view  of  the  delay 
of  the  Parusia,  shall  fall  into  negligence  and  unfaith 
fulness.  In  another  form  we  find  the  same  thought 
expressed,  Ezekiel  xviii.  -24. 


Vs.  47.  That  servant.— The  Saviour  justified  th<= 
judgment  just  passed  against  the  possible  suspicion 
of  too  great  severity,  by  placing  a  general  principle  in 
the  foreground,  namely,  that  the  more  light  there 
beams  upon  us  the  greater  will  be  the  puni.sliablene.s9 
of  sin,  and  precisely  in  the  difference  of  punishment 
is  the  impartiality  and  righteousness  of  the  judge 
made  known.  All  evil  servants  arc  punished,  even 
those  of  whom  it  may  be  said  in  a  certain  sense  that 
they  have  not  known  the  will  of  their  Lord,  since  in 
no  case  is  the  ignorance  absolute,  and  entirely  without 
their  own  fault.  Some  knowledge,  how  imperfect  so 
ever  it  might  be,  could  be  presupposed  in  them  all. 
because  on  men  there  is  bestowed  not  only  the  light 
of  a  special  revelation,  but  also  the  light  of  con 
science.  Comp.  the  words  of  Calvin :  Tvnendum  me- 
moria  est,  qui  regendce  Ecclcsice  prcefccti  sunt,  eon 
-non  ignorantia  pcccare,  sed  perverse  et  im/iie  fraudart 
Dominum  situm.  Jlinc  tamcn  gcneralis  doctrina  col- 
ligi  debet,  fruxtra  ad  ignorant-ice  pairocinium  confugers 
homines,  'ut  se  a  reatu  libcrent. — Comp.  James  iv.  17. 
— Many  stripes. — Although  the  fixed  number  of 
stripes,  according  to  the  Mosaic  jurisprudence, 
amounted  to  forty,  Deut.  -xxv.  2,  3,  it  is  of  course 
understood  that  such  determining  of  the  number  in 
this  case  would  be  in  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  the 
parable.  But  the  same  principle  which  is  expressed, 
Deut.  xxv.  2,  namely,  that  a  righteous  relation  must 
exist  between  the  greatness  of  the  offence  and  the 
punishment,  is  also  emphasized  here  by  the  Saviour. 

Vs.  48.  To  whom  much  is  given. — In  tem 
poral  things  as  well  as  also  in  spiritual.  The  greatest 
prerogatives  bring  also  the  greatest  responsibility 
with  them.  'ESooTj  TroAi-,  not  to  be  restricted  precisely 
to  the  magna  et  accurata  religionist  sclcr>(ia,  but  in 
general  to  be  understood  of  the  commission  which  ia 
given  to  the  high-placed  oifcocu/xot,  and  so  far  also  of 
the  confidence  reposed  in  him. — Uo\v  {.VTjdrio-eTcu, 
in  official  activity  (Meyer),  of  which  strict  account 
shall  be  required.  Although  Trapedtvro  and  a\Ti}ao\i<jiv 
are  expressed  impersonally,  it  is  nevertheless  ia  this 
connection  scarcely  possible  to  exclude  the  thought 
of  the  Lord  of  the  servant,  who  has  bestowed  confi 
dence  on  him,  and  will  immediately  judge  his  work. 
— The  more,  irfpuraintpov. — According  to  Meyer: 
"  More  than  was  deposited  with  him,  he  is  therewith 
to  win  a  surplus."  Cut  where,  in  the  foregoing  par 
able,  is  the  thought  expressed  that  the  faithful  ser 
vant  is  to  get  interest  with  the  property  of  his  Lord? 
The  connection  appears  in  this  passage  much  more 
to  favor  the  interpretation  of:  plus  yna»i  ab  aliist 
which  can  appear  weak  and  without  meaning  only 
in  case  it  is  forgotten  that  this  whole  expression  bears 
a  proverbial  character ;  the  parallelism  moreover  of 
the  two  sentences  on  this  interpretation  is  better  pre 
served. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  It  must  not  surprise  us  that  the  Saviour  repre 
sents  His  disciples  so  decidedly  from  the  point  of  view 
of  dependent  servants,  for  only  in  the  latter  period 
of  His  intercourse  with  them  does  He  address  them 
as  Friends  and  Children,  and  the  high  honor  which 
He  here  promises  the  faithful  servant  shows  plainly 
how  high  a  rank  His  servants  possessed  in  His  eyes, 
and  what  love  He  had  for  His  disciples.  With  the 
exception  of  perhaps  the  promise,  Kev.  iii.  21,  w< 
know  no  utterance  of  the  Saviour  which  holds  up  be 
fore  the  life  of  the  faithful  so  rich  and  ravishing  a 
reward  as  this,  vs.  37. 
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2.  It  is  manifest  that  the  parable  of  the  Faithful 
and  Unfaithful  oiKopd/uo?  is  for  no  one  of  so  high  im 
portance  as  for  the  preachers  of  the  gospel,  who,  be 
cause  they  stand  upon  a  higher  position  than  others, 
are  also  exposed  to  greater  dangers.     After  such  de 
clarations  of  the  Saviour  we  comprehend  the  better 
the  holy  fear  of  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  ix.  276. 

3.  We  weaken  the  force  of  the  parable  if  by  the 
Unfaithful  Servant  wo  understand  any  particular  per- 
eon  (Vitringa,   e.  g.,  understood  the  Tope).  In  the 
form  of  a  concrete  personality,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  type  delineated  which  is  easily  found  again 
in  all  ecclesiastical  despots  and  hierarchs,  and  verily 
not  at  Rome  alone.     In  order  to  make  manifest  the 
inward  unfaithfulness  of  all   those  who  outwardly 
range  themselves  among  His  servants,  and  perhaps 
began  with  a   guise  of  faithfulness  and  obedience, 
the  Saviour  needs  to  do  nothing  more  than  to  make 
some  delay.     Then  the  old  Adam,  who  for  a  while 
was  covered  and  bedecked,  conies  spontaneously  into 
manifestation  again,  and  that  not  seldom  in  the  most 
hideous  forms.     Even  after  the  Middle  Ages,  bound 
less  haughtiness  and  arrogance  towards  "  the  people 
that  know  not  the  law,"  have  often  gone  h;md  in 
hand  with  equal  wantonness  and  sensuality.    But  the 
Saviour  treasures  up  in  His  memory  as  much  what 
is  committed  by  an  unholy  clericalism  in  His  name 
as  what  is  practised  by  the  spirit  of  anti-christianity 
against  His  defenceless  servants. 

4.  The  whole  delineation  of  the  terrific  punish 
ment  just  prepared  for  the  unfaithful  servant  bears 
the  character    of    the   justitia    retribntiva.     Those 
who  believe  that  from  the  evangelical  position  one 
cannot  properly  speak  of  any  punishment  in  the  ju 
ridical  sense,  but  only  affectionate  chastisements  i'or 
the  moral  amendment  of  the  misled,  can  hardly  mea 
sure  aright   the  fearful  earnestness  of  declarations 
euch  as  those  of  vss.  45-48.     It  is  noteworthy  also 
that  the  Saviour  makes  indeed  a  distinction  in  the 
grades,  but  not  in  the  duration,  of  the  decisive  retri 
bution  of  the  future.    That  those  also  are  threatened 
with   this  retributive  judgment  to  whom  the  Lord's 
will  is  less  known  than  to  others,  admits  of  entire 
justification.     For  if  even  the  heathen,  according  to 
Rom.  ii.  15,  have  an  fpyov  TOV  v6u.ov  ypaTrr^if  ev  Ta'is 

KopSi'ous  airon/,  so  that  they  are  not  to  be  excused, 
how  much  less  can  the  servant  of  Christ  reckon  upon 
entire  exemption  from  punishment  if  he  in  some 
particular  case  did  not  know  the  will  of  the  Lord. 


HOMILETICAL  AXD  PRACTICAL. 

The  life  of  the  disciples  of  the  Saviour  must  be 
a  life  of  watchfulness. — The  nature  of  Christian  watch 
fulness  :  1.  Alertness,  2.  activity,  3.  circumspection. 
— The  motive  of  Christian  watchfulness :  1.  Certainty, 
2.  suddenness,  3.  decisiveness  of  the  coming  of  the 
Lord. — What  does  the  Lord  demand  of  His  faithful 
servants  ?  1.  An  eye  that  is  open  for  His  light,  2.  a 
hand  that  carries  on  His  work,  3.  a  foot  that  is  every 
instant  ready  to  go  to  meet  Him  and  to  open  to  Him. 
—What  does  the  Lord  promise  to  His  faithful  ser 
vants?  i.  Honorable  distinction,  2.  perfect  content 
ment,  3.  beseeming  elevation. — The  connection  be 
tween  this  representation  and  Luke  xvii.  7-10. — Not 
on  the  long  duration,  but  on  the  faithfulness  of  their 
"vorking,  depends  the  gracious  reward  of  the  servants 
of  the  kingdom  of  God. — According  to  the  state  in 
which  the  Lord  finds  us  will  He  judge  us. — The  thief 
In  the  night  1.  How  unexpectedly  he  conies,  2.  how 


carefully  his  coming  must  be  awaited. — Increasing 
negligence  a  sign  that  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man 
is  no  longer  distant,  but  near  by,  even  at  the  door. — 
The  minister  of  the  gospel  an  OIKGI/^OJ.  By  this 
image  there  is  expressed:  1.  His  high  rank,  2.  his 
holy  vocation,  3.  his  heavy  responsibility :  "Moreover 
it  is  required  in  stewards  that  a  man  be  found  faith 
ful,"  1  Cor.  iv.  2. — The  O'IKOVOHOI  in  the  kingdom  of 
God  no  ruler  over  the  men-servants  and  maidens,  bu 
just  as  little  their  slave. — Great  temptation  to  neg 
ligenee  is  connected  with  the  tarrying  of  the  coming 
of  the  Lord. — Injustice  towards  the  least  of  His  people 
which  is  committed  by  one  of  His  messengers,  is  to 
the  King  of  the  kingdom  of  God  utterly  intolerable. 
— Excessive  severity  towards  others  and  excessive 
laxness  towards  one's  self  are  not  seldom  united  in 
hirelings  without  the  shepherd's  heart. — The  Jit* 
Talionis  in  the  theocratic  sphere. — Different  grades : 
1.  Of  the  pardonableness,  2.  of  the  retribution  of 
sin. — Even  ignorance  in  relation  to  the  will  of  the 
Lord  may  be  a  self-caused  ignorance. — For  the  un 
faithful  olxovSnos  it  would  be  better  on  that  day  to 
have  been  the  least  of  the  servants. — lie  that  is 
privileged  above  others  may  only  rejoice  with  trem 
bling,  comp.  Heb.  ii.  3. — The  higher  one  stands  the 
deeper  can  he  fall. 

STARKE  : — When  God  knocks  we  are  at  once  to 
open  to  Him  the  door  of  our  hearts  and  receive  Him 
as  willingly  as  joyfully,  Revelation  iii.  20. — BRKXTICS  : 
— Masters  must  requite  their  servants'  love  and  faith 
fulness  with  love  and  faithfulness. — To  be  always 
found  in  the  doing  of  good  works  is  the  best  prep 
aration  for  eternity,  Rom.  xiv.  8. — With  a  blessed 
death  the  blessedness  of  believers  begins,  Rev.  xiv. 
13. — MA  jus  : — There  is  an  instant  on  which  eternity 
hangs ;  in  an  instant  all  may  be  squandered  and 
lost;  therefore  must  we  ever  watch. — All  should 
watch,  especially  ministers,  whose  business  it  is 
to  qu'cken  others  to  watchfulness. — CRAMER: — A 
true  steward  of  God  must  be  at  once  faithful  and 
prudent. — It  is  the  business  of  all  the  family  to  direct 
themselves  according  to  the  beck  and  will  of  such 
stewards. — The  unthankful  world  esteems  in  general 
the  faithfulness  and  the  diligence  of  the  stewards  of 
God  not  sufficiently,  but  God  will  reward  such  the 
more  richly. — QCKSNEL  : — Two  vices  are  common 
among  ungodly  preachers :  to  rule  over  their  hearers 
with  violence,  and  to  live  in  idleness  and  voluptuous 
ness. — HEDINGER: — Unfaithfulness  smites  its  own 
Lord. — CUAMER: — When  the  people  are  the  securest 
their  destruction  is  the  nearest. — Terrible  sins  are 
followed  by  terrible  punishments. —  Knowing  and 
doing  must  never  be  separated  in  true  religion. — 
Nov.  Bibl.  Tub. : — Let  no  one  count  him  happy  who 
has  many  gifts  and  acts  not  accordingly. — God'.s  grace 
and  righteousness  detract  not  from  each  other,  but 
each  establishes  His  holiness. 

Lisco : — The  different  servants. — Of  the  readiness 
of  the  true  citizens  of  the  kingdom  for  the  coming 
of  Christ:  1.  Watchfulness,  2.  faithfulness.— ARNDT  : 
—Watchfulness  in  its  true  character:  1.  Its  inner 
essence,  2.  its  blessed  consequences,  3.  its  indisputa 
ble  universality. — The  glory  of  the  devout  and  the 
ignominy  of  the  unfaitiiful  servant. 

11  EI  IINER: — God's  judgment  takes  account  of  al 
that  can  lessen  or  augment  guilt. — All  is  given  by 
God  on  credit ;  we  are  only  stewards. — KRUMMACHKR  : 
— The  watching  servant  in  our  time,  a  missionary 
sermon.  (Sabbath- Glocke,  v.  p.  17  seq.)—  SoucnoN : 
— Folly  in  the  care  for  our  eternal  salvation:  1. 
Wherein  this  folly  consists ;  2.  what  can  move  us  to 
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remote  from  us  and  to  keep  far  from  us  this  folly. —    excellent  day's  work  of  the  laborer  .f  God. — 
KLIEKOTII  : — The  coining  of  the  Lord. — GEKOK  : — The  |  sirs  : — Readiness  for  the  day  of  the  Lord. 


b.  Vss.  49-59. 

49  I  am  come  to  send  fare  on  the  earth  ;  and  what  will  I,  if  it  be  already  kindled  [hov 

50  much  do  I  wish  that  it  were  already  kindled  !  ']  ?     But  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized 

51  with;  and  how  am  I  straitened2  till  it  be  accomplished!     Suppose  ye  that  I  am  come 

52  to  give  peace  on  earth?     I  tell  you,   Nay;    but  rather  [only]   division:    For  from 
henceforth  there  shall  be  five  in  one  house  divided,  three  against  two,  and  two  against 

53  three.     [They  shall  be  divided,  father  against  son8]  The  father  shall  be  divided  against 
the  son,  and  the   [om.,  the]   son  against  the   [om.,  the]  father;  the  [om.,  the]  mother 
against    the    [om.,  the]   daughter,   and    the   [om.,  the]   daughter  against    the  mother; 
the  [om.,  the]  mother-in-law  against  her  daughter-in-law,  and  the  [om.,  the]  daughter- 

54  in  law  against  her  mother-in-law.     And   he  said  also  to  the  people,  When  ye  see  a 
[the4]  cloud  rise  out  of  the  west,  straightway  ye  say,  There  cornet  h  a  shower;  and  so 

55  it  is.     And  when  ye  see  the  south  wind  blow  [blowing],  ye  sav,  There  will   be  heat; 

56  and  it  cometh  to  pass.      Ye  hypocrites,  }C  can  discern  the  face  of  the  sky  and  of  the 

57  earth;  but  how  is  it  that  ye  do  not  discern  this  time?     Yea,  and  why  even  of  your- 
f>8  selves  judge  ye  not  what  is  right?      When  [For  as]  thou  goest  [proceedest]  with  tl.ino 

adversary  to  the  magistrate,  as  thou  art  in  the  way,  give  diligence  that  thou  mayest  be 
delivered  from  him  ;  lest  he  hale  [drag]   tliee  to  the  judge,  and  the  judge  deliver  theo 
59  to  the  officer,  and  the  officer  cast  thee  into  prison.     I  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  not  depart 
thence,  till  thou  hast  paid  the  very  last  [even  the  last]  mite  [AeTrrov]. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vs.  40.  I  am  come. — To  the  question  in  what 
connection  this  part  of  the  Saviour's  discourse  stands 
with  what  immediately  precedes,  the  neutiquam  co- 
hrereitt  (Kuinoel)  is  certainly,  it  seems  to  me,  the  sim 
plest  possible  answer.  At  least  the  method  in  which 
Olshiiusen  and  others  give  the  connection  of  the 
ideas,  is  in  our  eyes  excessively  forced.  But  if  we 
insist  on  having  some  connection,  then  the  view  of 
Meyer,  "  that  the  greatness  of  the  responsibility,  vs. 
48,  as  well  as  the  whole  motnentousness  of  the  pre 
viously  demanded  faithfulness,  is  still  more  strength 
ened  l>y  i  lie  difficulty  of  the  state  of  things,  vs.  49, 
and  s:>  is  meant  to  be  made  the  more  palpable  to  the 
disciples,"  is  perhaps  the  most  simple. 

Vs.  in.  Send  fire  on  the  earth.— The  question 
Js,  what  tire  the  Saviour  here  means.  The  answer 
that  we  have  here  to  understand  a  fire  of  controversy, 
appears  indeed  to  be  the  most  admissible,  hut  has, 
however,  this  ditlieidty,  thr.t  then  vs.  HI  is  reallv  only 
a  weak  repetition  of  that  which  has  been  alreadv 
Baid  in  vs.  4H.  If  irfp  is  entirely  the  same  with 
ud^atpa,  Matt.  x.  Ivl,  and  Staufpiirunr,  vs.  ,11,  it  can 
not  then  be  v.ell  conceived  that  the  Saviour  could 


['  Vs.  49.—  Ti  Bi\u>  tl  ^  avr,^  ;  Van  Oostcrzee  takes  it  thus:  Wliat  do  Iwiilif  WnnM  thai  it  tof.re  already  kin 
dled!  This  gives  essentially  the  same  sense  as  the  rendering  proposed  above,  but,  as  Block  and  Meyer  remark,  it  is  a  less 
natural  turn  of  expression.  The  use  ol'ei  for  ore,  when  the  object  of  the  wish  is  less  confidently  exported,  or  known  not  to 
exist,  is  sufficiently  well  established.  I  will  cite  one  example,  adduced  by  Meyer  from  Sirach  xxiii.  14:  £{A>}<reis  «i  /ii| 
tywvijftw.—  O.  C.  S.] 

("  Vs.  50.—  Norton  translates  this  :  "  What  a  weight  is  on  me  till  it  be  accomplished  !  "  ;  which,  though  paraphrastic, 
appears  to  express  the  sense  very  exactly.—  C.  C.  S.] 

1  Vs.  53.  —  Accel-dins  to  the  most  probable  reading,  'hat  of  La  eh  ma  nn  and  Tischendorf,  Jia,utpicr0iia-ovT<u,  with  B.,  T)., 
[Cod.  Sin.,]  T.,  U.,  cursives  S  -hid.,  Vulirate,  Copt.,  Itala,  and  several  fat  hen.  The  singular  of  tlio  Kecepla  w.vs  sponta 
neously  sut.rL'est  ed  by  the  immediately  following  .substantives.  Symmetry,  however,  requires  the  verb.  [In  allusion  to 
Tischendorfa  and  Lachmann'e  joining  6iaMep«cr0Tjcroi'Tcu  with  the  previous  'clause.  —  C.  C.  S.] 

[<  Vs.  54.—  That  is,  the  usual  cloud  brought  by  the  prevailing'  west  or  northwest  wind.—  C.  C.  S.]  The  original  ryv 
appears  to  have  been  inadvertently  omitted  in  A.,  B.,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  L.,  X.,  A.,  and  cursives,  on  account  of  the  preceding 
iiijTE.  (Meyer.) 

have  unconditionally  wished  the  kindling  of  such  a 
fire.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  the  least  rea 
son  for  here,  with  many  of  the  fathers  and  some 
modern  expositors,  immediately  understanding  the 
fire  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  which  0a\(tv  would  cer 
tainly  have  been  no  very  fitting  expression.  It  is 
best,  without  doubt,  to  proceed  from  the  general  sig 
nification  of  the  metaphorical  expression,  and  to  un 
derstand  the  extraordinary  movement  of  mind  which 
Christ  should  bring  to  puss  when  His  Gospel  should 
everywhere  be  proclaimed,  comp.  Luke  xxiv.  32.  Aa 
fire  has  on  the  one  hand  u  wanning  and  purifying, 
but  on  the  other  a  dissolving  and  destroying,  force, 
not  otherwise  is  it  with  tlie  manifestation  of  Christ, 
of  which  the  Gospel  bears  testimony.  It  is,  how 
ever,  by  no  means  to  be  denied  that  the  Saviour  haa 
in  Bud  the  latter  rather  than  the  former  side  of  the 
fact.  It  does  not,  however,  come  into  the  fullest 
prominence  until  vs.  51.  Division  had  already  been 
ell'eeteil  l>y  the  Saviour's  advent,  but  the  tire  \»aa 
not  to  blaze  up  in  its  full  power  until  after  His  death 
and  His  exaltation. 

Kai  TJ  df\<a  fl  ^STJ  avr,(t>Sni  ;  The  general  inter 
pretation  (Kuinoel,  Kn  t-cimcider,  DC  Wette,  who 
appeal  to  Matt.  vii.  14):  "How  inut-h  I  could  wh-h 
that  it  were  already  kindled,"  has  the  signification  oJ 
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ct  against  it.  Better  Schleiermacher  :  "  And  what 
more  do  I  wish  if  it  is  even  already  kindled  ?  "  But  it 
will  best  agree  with  the  cnaracter  of  the  discourse  if 
we  with  (Irotius  and  Meyer  translate:  "And  what 
will  I?  Would  that  it  were  already  kindled  !  "  This 
wish,  however,  the  Saviour  does  not  cherish  only  be 
cause  between  now  and  the  kindling  of  tins  fire  lay 
His  near  and  bitter  Passion  in  the  midst,  which 
must  first  be  endured  (Meyer),  but  rather  because, 
besides  the  harmful  and  ruinous,  the  salutary  force 
of  the  fire  also  stands  before  His  view,  and  because 
He  knows  that  only  through  these  flames  can  all 
impurity  be  purged  away  from  the  earth. 

Vs.  50.  A  baptism  to  be  baptized  with.— 
Over  against  the  heavenly  fire  which  lie  sends,  stands 
the  earthly  water  of  the  suffering  which  previously 
to  that  must  roll  entirely  over  Him. — To  be  bap 
tized. — An  image  of  the  depth  and  intensity  of  this 
suffering,  like  a  baptism  performed  by  immersion. 
Comp.  Matt.  xx.  22  ;  John  i.  33. — How  am  I  strait 
ened,  TTWS  avvcxo/j.a.1. — As  far  from  being  only  a 
pressure  of  longing  and  desire  (Euth.  Zigab.,  Do 
Wette)  as  from  meaning  merely,  "  oppressed  by 
anxiety  and  fear  "  (Meyer  and  others) ;  on  the  other 
hand  the  one  must  be  joined  with  the  other.  With 
out  doubt  there  is  here  a  avvoxn  icapSias,  not  less 
than  John  xii.  27 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  4,  and  whoever  in  this 
human  reluctation  of  the  Lord  against  His  suffering 
finds  any  cause  of  offence,  places  himself  in  a  Docetic 
position.  But  in  the  heart  of  the  holy  Son  of  Man 
such  a  shrinking  back  from  suffering,  and  the  wish 
that  it  might  already  have  been  overcome,  could  not 
arise  without  His  feeling  at  the  same  time  the  pres 
sure  of  a  love  which  must  be  baptized  with  this  bap 
tism,  only  because  it  itself  has  willed  it.  A  similar 
union  of  anxiety  and  longing  we  see  in  the  woman, 
John  xvi.  21,  who  when  her  hour  comes  is  seized 
with  fear  and  anguish,  and  yet  in  the  midst  of  this 
fear  feels  love  and  inward  longing  soon  to  press  her 
child  to  her  heart. 

Vs.  51.  Suppose  ye. — Comp.  Matt.  x.  34-36. 
It  was  only  perplexity  on  the  part  of  some  exposi 
tors  when  they  believed  that  here  the  language 
respecting  the  consequence  of  the  Saviour's  manifes 
tation  was  used  exclusively  eKfiaTudas,  not  -reAocwr. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  say  that  the  Saviour  here 
speaks  not  of  the  highest  and  ultimate,  but  yet  of  a 
very  essential  purpose  of  His  manifestation  on  earth, 
which,  however,  was  in  its  turn  to  be  a  means 
for  the  attainment  of  a  higher  end,  of  a  peace, 
namely,  which  could  be  attained  through  this  strife 
alone.  The  division  which  the  Saviour  brought  on 
earth  was  and  is  so  general,  that  He  in  a  certain 
sense  could  say  of  Himself  that  He  establishes 
uothinir  less  than  (aA\'  ij)  discord.  This  phenom 
enon  is  so  far  from  being  surprising  and  fortuitous, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been  foreseen  and  will 
be  met,  not  as  something  good  and  desirable  in 
itself,  but  as  the  only  way  in  which  He  could  erect 
His  kingdom  of  peace  here  below  upon  an  immov 
able  foundation.  An  analogous  representation,  see 
Luke  ii.  34;  John  ix.  3D.  Even  because  Christ  is 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  it  cannot  but  be  that 
torches  of  strife  and  funeral  pyres  should  be  kindled 
by  its  fiery  glow.  When  the  Holy  One  of  God  comes 
into  personal  contact  with  an  unholy  world,  a  shock 
and  stiii'e  is  inevitable,  and  that  not  only  against 
Him  personally,  but  also  among  meii  themselves, 
inasmuch  as  these  begin  to  distinguish  themselves 
uto  adversaries  and  subjects  of  His  kingdom. 

Vs.  r>2.  Five  in  one  house. — Here  also  is  the 


mention  of  the  uneven  number  five  peculiar  to  Luke, 
as  in  the  statement  of  the  number  of  sparrows,  vs.  6. 
When  three  stand  against  two  and  two  against  three 
it  is  so  much  the  more  difficult  to  bring  them  toge 
ther  again.  The  holiest  bonds  are  torn  asunder, 
and  as  well  in  the  male  as  also  in  the  female  sex 
does  our  Lord  count  friends  and  enemies,  who  on 
account  of  Him  oppose  one  another.  "  2\on  additur 
ffener,  nam  hie  aliain  conntituit  familiam"  BengeL 
For  the  whole  representation,  compare  the  propheti 
cal  utterance,  Micah  vii.  6.  Only  when  the  Saviour 
appears  as  the  Prince  of  Peace  can  the  disharmony 
between  the  three  on  the  one  hand  and  the  two  on 
the  other  hand  be  lastingly  over. 

Vs.  54.  And  He  said  also  to  the  people. — 
Luke  justly  remarks  that  here  the  address  of  the 
Saviour  to  the  disciples  breaks  off.  What  now  fol 
lows  is  more  adapted  to  the  mixed  throng  of  Hia 
listeners,  among  whom  there  were  found  also  ene 
mies  and  those  of  Pharisaical  views.  According  to 
Matt.  xvi.  1  aeg.,  the  Saviour  directed  the  next  fol 
lowing  censure  very  particularly  against  the  Phari 
sees  and  Sadducees  ;  the  expressions,  however,  in  the 
two  Evangelists  are  more  or  less  different.  If  we 
are  disposed  to  demonstrate  the  connection  with  the 
previous  section,  we  may  find  it  in  this,  that  the 
Saviour  now  proceeds  to  the  statement  of  the  source 
from  which  so  much  discord  and  misunderstanding 
flow  as  He  had  just  described ;  namely,  the  failure  to 
recognize  the  signs  of  the  times,  which  unequivocally 
enough  pointed  to  the  Messianic  kingdom. 

A  cloud.— The  cloud  which  rose  out  of  the 
west,  on  the  side  of  the  sea,  was  regarded  as  the  sign 
of  approaching  rain,  see  1  Kings  xviii.  44,  while  tho 
south  wind  was  considered  as  a  sign  of  heat  to  be  ex 
pected,  Job  xxxvii.  17.  The  here-mentioned  tiavaiav\a 
undoubtedly  that  glowing  heat  which  was  produced  in 
Palestine  by  the  south  wind.  In  the  LXX  =  ci-jp . 
In  most  mournful  contrast  with  the  sound  intelli 
gence  of  these  weather-prophets,  which  in  daily  life 
at  once  decides  (ei'>&«ui),  and  whose  prophecies  also 
commonly  are  fulfilled,  stands  the  general  blindness 
reference  to  that  which  was  infinitely  more  mo 
mentous  and  quite  as  easy  to  discover. 

Vs.  56.  Ye  hypocrites. — We  cannot  mistake 
the  fact  that  here  towards  the  end,  the  discourse 
again  visibly  inclines  towards  its  point  of  departure. 
Very  fittingly  could  the  Saviour  address  the  people 
in  a  mass  thus,  if  we  consider  how  deeply  the  leaven 
of  tlie  Pharisees  had  already  penetrated  into  their 
minds.  Since  they  were  capable  of  distinguishing  the 
face  of  the  sky  as  well  as  that  of  the  earth  (John  iv.  35), 
it  could  only  be  from  a  lack  of  good-will  that  they 
left  wholly  unnoticed  the  rain  and  the  vital  warmth 
which  in  these  days  had  been  imparted,  in  the  king- 
dom  of  God.  What  lies  nearest  to  the  heart  of  man 
liis  understanding  judges  best ;  but  since  the  advent 
of  a  spiritual  kingdom  of  God  was  to  them  essen 
tially  indifferent,  they  do  not  account  it  even  worth 
the  trouble  of  giving  heed  to  these  signs  in  tha 
moral  world,  which  so  convincingly  afforded  proof 
that  the  fulness  of  the  time  had  arrived.  The  Saviour, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  have  His  contemporaries  be 
come  meteorologists  in  the  spiritual  sphere,  and 
therefore  He  afterwards  also  rebukes  them  that  they 
did  not  know  the  time  of  their  visitation,  Luke 
xix.  44. 

Vs.  57.  Of  your  own  selves,  ocf>'  tai/rif, 
Luke  xxi.  30.  There  was  lacking  to  them,  as  appears 
from  what  precedes,  the  gift  necessary  for  clearly 
distinguishing  in  the  spiritual  sphere  what  was  righ 
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(»f,>iYfii',  swmrc).  When  they  discerned  the  face 
of  the  sky  and  the  earth  (vs.  5G),  they  did  this 
indeed  a<p'  iavriav,  independently,  without  any  ne 
cessity  that  it  should  first  have  been  told  them  by 
(mother.  So  did  it  beseem  them  in  other  relations 
also  to  apply  the  standard  of  a  natural  science  of 
truth  and  duty,  without  always  first  awaiting  the 
inspiration  of  their  spiritual  guides. — Vss.  58,  59  the 
Saviour  makes  a  special  case  in  which  they  could 
apply  such  a  KpiVu  ap'  favruv,  while  He  leaves  it  to 
their  own  understanding  and  conscience  themselves 
to  make  a  profitable  application  of  the  here-given 
rules  to  much  higher  and  weightier  concerns. 

Vs.  58.  For  as. — fdp  here  introduces  the  state 
ment  of  the  special  case,  by  the  delineation  of  which 
the  Saviour  more  particularly  explains  His  meaning. 
Comp.  Matt.  v.  25,  26.  He  presupposes  that  they 
are  with  their  adversary  (avriSiKoi)  on  the  way  to 
their  legitimate  ruler  (a^xa"/)>  as  appears  from  vs.  59, 
because  a  controversy  had  arisen  about  an  unpaid 
debt ;  and  if  they  now  should  persevere  even  to  the 
cud  in  the  way  of  litigation,  the  consequences  were 
very  easy  to  be  fort-seen.  The  adversary  with  whom 
one  cannot  reconcile  himself  drags  (xaraavpri)  the 
debtor  before  the  righteous  judge  (Kpirhs),  and  lie, 
after  he  has  ascertained  the  claim  of  debt  to  be  well 
established,  delivers  the  accused  to  the  bailiff,  who 
throws  him  into  prison  (rrpdicriap,  ejcactor,  executor, 
a  legally  appointed  functionary  of  the  Roman  tribu 
nals,  whom  Matthew  has  designated  only  in  general 
as  virripfT-rjs).  And  there  must  one  remain,  until 
even  the  very  last  and  least  portion  of  the  debt  in  its 
last  item  is  paid.  Matthew  mentions  T}>V  ta\tnov 
K«5f«ij/T7ji',  Luke  still  more  strongly  rbv  %<rx.  \firr6v, 
The  last  farthing  equals  half  a  quadrant. — How  much 
mischief,  therefore,  does  one  prevent,  and  how  fully 
he  acts  in  his  own  interest,  when  he  comes  to  terms 
with  such  an  avriSiKos,  enters  into  a  satisfactory  com 
promise  before  the  last  decisive  step  is  taken  !  Ab? 
fpyairiai',  a  Latiuism,  perhaps  as  a  Roman  formula 
of  law  sufficiently  familiar  to  Theophilus. 

The  Saviour,  therefore,  here  urges  His  hearers  in 
their  own  interest  to  placableness,  and  will  have 
them  by  such  a  conduct  show  that  they  are  in  a  con 
dition  a.(j>'  eavrwif  to  xpivtiv  rb  Si'/caioc.  Considered  by 
itself  alone  the  admonition  has,  therefore,  the  same 
intention  as  in  the  parallel  passage  in  Matthew,  only 
with  the  distinction  that  with  Luke  the  juridical 
form  of  the  process  is  brought  out  somewhat  more 
in  detail.  If  one  inquires  now  in  what  connection 
this  exhortation,  vss.  57-59,  stands  with  the  previous 
verses,  vss.  54-56,  we  acknowledge  that  we  have  not 
found  in  one  of  the  interpreters  an  answer  perfectly 
satisfactory  to  us.  The  thread  connecting  the  dif 
ferent  parts  of  Luke  xii.  becomes  looser  in  proportion 
as  the  chapter  hastens  towards  its  end.  In  general, 
we  may  say  that  the  Saviour  here  urges  His  hearers 
no  longer  to  allow  themselves  to  be  so  much  led  in 
their  judgment  by  others  as  they  had  hitherto  done, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  also  did  not  recognize 
the  signs  of  the  tunes,  vss.  54-56,  but  to  see 
more  with  their  own  eyes.  This  His  meaning  He 
elucidates  by  an  example,  vss.  58-59;  but  neither  in 
the  letter  nor  the  spirit  of  His  words  is  a  single 
proof  contained  that  tliis  example  must  be  inter 
preted  as  a  parable,  and  that  lie  wishes  thereby  to 
admonish  them  to  repent  betimes,  "because  the 
Messianic  decision  is  so  near,  that  they  may  not  be 
exposed  to  the  judgment  of  Gehenna."  (Meyer.) 
It  is  wholly  arbitrary  to  see  in  the  dfTioi»cos  an  allu- 
lion  to  the  devil  (Euth.  Zigab.),  to  the  poor  (Mi- 
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chaelis),  God  (Meyer),  or  even  to  the  law  (Olshaa- 
sen),  and  in  the  <pv\a>ch  to  see  a  representation  of 
Gehenna.  Nothing  but  the  craving  to  find  in  vss. 
57-59  a  congruous  conclusion  to  a  well-connected 
discourse  has  here  put  the  expositors  on  a  false 
track.  The  Saviour,  however,  presents  not  a  single 
proof  for  the  opinion  that  He  here  is  urging  them  on 
allegoric-ally  to  repentance,  and  according  to  tho 
representation  of  Matt.  v.  25,  this  saying  has  an 
entirely  different  sense.  It  is,  without  doubt,  better, 
in  case  of  necessity,  to  give  up  making  out  the 
connection  which  undoubtedly  exists  (Kninoel,  Do 
Wette),  which  we,  moreover,  have  by  no  means  done, 
than  to  find  under  the  simple  sense  of  the  words  a 
deeper  significance  which  no  one  amongst  tl  e  first 
hearers,  without  a  more  particular  intimation  of  the 
Saviour,  could  have  found  therein. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  As  the  Saviour  has  first  admonished  His  disciplei 
to  watchfulness  and  faithfulness,  the  remaining  part 
of  His  discourse,  so  far  in  particular  as  it  is  addressed 
to  the  Apostles,  has  such  a  direction  as  to  prepare 
them  for  many  kinds  of  strife  and  troubles,  and  to 
take  away  the  scandal  which  they  might  otherwise 
have  found  when  His  cause,  instead  of  overcoming, 
should  be  suppressed  and  opposed.     The  cause  of 
this  strife  lay  at  least  in  part  in  the  unrcceptiveness 
and  earthly-mindedness  of  the  people,  who  neglected 
to  give  heed  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  and,  like  blind 
men,  slavishly  followed  their  spiritual  guides,  instead 
of  seeing  with  their  own  eyes. 

2.  In  this  whole  utterance  of  our  Lord,  as  far  as 
it  stands  in  direct  relation  to  His  own  personality  and 
kingdom,  we  see   a  striking  revelation  on  the  one 
hand  of  His  truly  human,  on  the  other  hand  His 
truly  Divine,  nature.     With  a  genuinely  human  feel 
ing  He  shrinks  back  from  His  suffering  and  longs  for 
the  beginning  of  the  conflict.    But  with  Divine  know 
ledge    He   calculates  at   the  same  time   the  conse 
quences  of  the  combat,  and  utters  forth  the  indis 
pensable  necessity  of  His  baptism  of  suffering,  if  the 
tire  were  really  to  be  kindled  upon  earth. 

3.  Already  more   than  once  have  we  heard  the 
Saviour  speak  with  hc-avy-heartedness  and  deep  feel 
ing  of  His  approaching  Passion,  but  here  is  the  first 
revelation  of  this  genuinely  human  reluctance  to  en 
ter  upon  the  approaching  conflict,  which  afterwards 
returns  in  heightened  measure,  John  xii.  27  ;  Matt, 
xxvi.  38.     This  inner  sorrow  and  pressure  of  lova 
also  constitutes  a  part  of  His  hidden  history  of  suf 
fering. 

4.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  thfi 
entirely  unique  significance  of  the  personal  manifes 
tation  of  our  Lord,  that  He  calls  forth  such  a  discord 

n  the  sphere  of  humanity.  The  strongest  sympathy 
or  antipathy  does  He  arouse,  but  in  no  case  apathy, 
3o  much  strife  and  blood  the  Gospel  could  never 
have  caused,  had  not  men  been  deeply  persuaded  or 
oth  sides  that  here  there  was  to  do  with  the  Highest 
and  Holiest. 

r>.  The  recognition  of  the  signs  of  the  times  it 
one  of  the  most  sacred  obligations  which  our  Savioui 
mposes  on  a'l  those  who  wish  to  be  capable  of  pass 
ng  an  independent  judgment  on  the  concerns  of 
Elis  kingdom.  However,  the  blindness  of  His  con 
temporaries  still  shows  itself  continually  under  all 
nanner  of  forms.  Men  who  in  the  sphere  of  the 
natural  life  display  a  singular  measure  of  sound 
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Understanding,  arc,  and  that  in  large  numbers,  dul- 
ness  and  unreceptiveness  itself,  when  it  comes  to 
the  distinguishing  of  light  and  darkness,  truth  and 
illusion,  from  one  another  in  the  spiritual  sphere.  A 
sad  proof  of  the  power  which  ihe  corruption  of  the 
sinful  heart  exercises  upon  the  darkened  under- 
etandiiig.  See  Kom.  i.  18  ;  E|  hes.  iv.  18. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  fire  which  Christ  kindles  on  earth :  1.  A  fire 
which  warms  what  is  cold ;  2.  purifies  what  is  im 
pure;  3.  consumes  what  is  evil. — Suffering,  a  bap 
tism. — For  the  Christian  a  threefold  baptism  neces 
sary  :  1.  The  water-baptism  of  sprinkling;  2.  the 
spiritual  baptism  of  renewal ;  3.  the  fire-baptism  of 
trial. — The  intensity  of  anguish  and  love  with  which 
the  Saviour  foresees  His  approaching  Passion. — The 
discord  which  Christ  has  brought  upon  earth:  1.  A 
surprising  phenomenon,  if  we  look,  a,  at  the  King, 
Ps.  Ixxii.,  b.  at  the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  John  xiii.  35  ;  2.  an  explicable  phenomenon 


STARKE  :  —  CANSTEIN  : — When  the  Gospel  if 
preached  in  right  earnest,  it  is  as  if  a  conflagration 
breaks  out,  which  every  one  runs  to  quench,  and 
thereby  is  faith  proved. — QUESNEL  : — Jesus  had  ever 
His  suffering  before  His  eyes;  His  love  to  the  cross 
shames  the  effeminacy  and  delicacy  of  Christians, 
who  are  so  unwilling  to  suffer. — Three  ajrainst  two : 
so  was  it  in  Abraham's  house:  Abraham,  Sarah,  and 
Isaac  against  Hagar  and  Ishmael. — There  is  hardly  a 
house  in  which  the  evil  are  not  mingled  with  the 
good  and  the  good  with  the  evil. — BRKNTIUS  : — Be 
tween  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  Satan  no  peace 
exists,  not  even  in  eternity;  let  no  one,  therefore, 
give  himself  any  fruitless  trouble  to  bring  it  about. — 
JSibl.  Wirt. : — Man,  discern  the  time  of  grace,  which 
to  discern  is  indeed  not  difficult. — The  proving  of 
spiritual  things  is  a  duty  even  of  the  simple. — 
CRAMER  : — It  is  better  to  compose  matters  of  contro 
versy  by  friendly  dealing  and  brotherly  reconciliation, 
than  by  the  sharp  law  and  sentence  of  the  judge, 
1  Cor.  vi.  7. — In  hell  there  is  no  payment  possible, 
therefore  the  plague  of  the  same  will  have  no  end. 

HEUBNER: — If  all  reforming  and  heating  of  peo- 


if  we  direct  our  eye,  a.  to  the  severity  of  the  Gospel,  I  pie's  heads  is  wrong  and  illegal,  then  Christianity 
b.  to  the  sinfulness  of  the  hitman  heart ;  3.  a  momen-    would  be  the  most  illegal  of  anything ;  but  every- 


tous  phenomenon,  a.  this  strife  is  a  proof  of  the  high 
significance,  b.  and  means  for  the  establishment,  the 
purification,  and  the  victory  of  Christianity. — The 
proclamation  of  the  conflict  excited  by  His  appear 
ance  a  proof:  1.  Of  the  infallible  omniscience;  2.  of 
the  holy  earnestness;  3.  of  the  infinite  love  of  our 
Lord. — Of  all  false  peace  the  King  of  the  kingdom 
of  truth  makes  an  end. — The  fire  kindled  in  the  old 


thing  depends  upon  whether  the  revolutionizing  and 
incendiarism  comes  from  selfishness  or  from  God. — 
Even  he  who  is  already  resolved  to  duty  feels,  never 
theless,  shrinking  of  heart  till  the  conflict  is  fought 
out. — When  tempests  approach  thce,  strengthen  thy 
self  in  Jesus. — What  is  great  and  noble  requires 
severe  conflict. — The  false  judging  of  Jesus  is  our 
own  fault. — EHRENBERG: — Fire  as  the  power:  1.  Of 


. —  j.  lie    me  iviiiuicu  iii  LIIU  um     u»ii  inuiu — j-iiiin^>i}r.m.i . — i'n<j  us  mu  puvrer;     i.  \JL 

earth  no  curse  but  a  blessing. — Even  our  nearest  separating ;  2.  of  consuming;  3.  of  warming. — THO- 
carthly  kindred  we  must,  in  case  of  need,  deny  for  LUCK  : — "  Of  what  fire  does  Christ  gpeak  here  ?  Is 
Christ's  sake. — The  spiritual  world  also,  like  the  it  that  which  has  just  now  been  kindled  in  the  Evan- 
kingdom  of  nature,  has  its  signs. — The  noticing  of  {  gelical  Church  ?  "  With  reference  to  the  separation 
the  signs  of  the  times  a  duty:  1.  Commended  by  i  of  the  Lutheran  from  the  United  Church  (in  the 
heavenly  wisdom;  2.  forgotten  by  sinful  blindness. —  second  volume  of  his  Sermons,  p.  412  seq.). — SCHEN- 
The  Saviour  will  have  one  judge  independently  what  KEL  : — The  controversy  which  Christ  has  brought 
is  true  and  good. — How  our  own  interest  urges  us  upon  earth,  how  we  have :  1.  To  wish  for  it ;  2.  to 
to  the  duty  of  placableness. — There  comes  a  time  in  fear  it ;  3.  to  endure  it. — T.  MCLLER  : — The  destroy- 
which  the  law  is  left  to  run  its  course,  and  every  hope  |  ing  might  of  Christianity :  1.  In  the  outer ;  2.  in  the 
of  grace  is  cut  off.  j  inner,  world. 


E.   The  Son  of  Man  in  relation  to  the  Sin  of  One  and  the  Misery  of  Another.     CH.  XIII.  1-17. 

1  There  were  present  at  that  season  some  that  told  him  of  the  Galileans,  whose  blood 

2  Pilate  had  mingled  with   their  sacrifices.     And  Jesus  [lie]  answering  said  unto  them, 
Suppose  ye  that  these  Galileans  were  sinners  above  all  the  Galileans,  because  they 

3  [have]  suffered  such  things  ?     I  tell  you,  Nay :  but,  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  like- 

4  wise  perish.     Or  those  eighteen,  upon  whom  the  tower  in  Siloarn  fell,  and  slew  them, 

5  think  ye  that  they  were  sinners  above  all  men  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  ?     I  tell  you, 
Nay :  but,  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish. 

6  He  spake  also  this  parable ;  A  certain  man  had  a  fig  tree  planted  in  his  vineyard  ; 

7  and  he  came  and  sought  fruit  thereon,  and  found  none.     Then  said  he  unto  the  dresser 
of  his  vineyard,  Behold,  these  three  years  I  come  seeking  fruit  on  this  fig  tree,  and  find 

8  none :  cut  it  down ;  why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  [makes  the  ground  useless]  ?     And 
he  answering  said  unto  him,  Lord,  let  it  alone  this  year  also,  till  I  shall  dig  about  it, 

9  and  dung  it:  And  if  it  bpar  fruit,  well:  and  if  not,  then  after  that  thou  shalt  cut  it 
10,  11   down.     And  he  was  teaching  in  one  of  the  synagogues  on  the  sabbath.     And,  be 


hold,  there  was 


a  woman   w 


hich  had  a  spirit  of  infirmity  eighteen  years,  and 


12  bowed  together,  and  could  in  no  wise  lift  up  herself.     And  when  Jesus  saw  her,  h« 
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called  her  to  him,  and  said  unto  her,  Woman,  thou  art  loosed  from  thine  infirmity 

13  And  he  laid  his  hands  on  her:  and  immediately  she  was  made  straight,  and  glorified 

14  God.     And  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue  answered  with  indignation,  because  that  Jes:n 
lu-.d  healed  on  the  sabbath  day,  and  said  unto  the  people,  There  are  six  days  in  which 
man  ought  to  work:  in  them  therefore  come  and  be  healed,  and  not  on  the  sabbath 

15  day.     The  Lord  then  answered  him,  and  said,  Thou  hypocrite  [Ye  hypocrites'],  doth 
not  each  one  of  you  on  the  sabbath  loose  his  ox  or  his  ass  from  the  stall,  and  lead  him 

16  away  to  watering?     And  ought  not  this  woman,  being  a  daughter  of  Abraham,  whom 
Satan  hath  bound,  lo,  these  eighteen  years,  be  loosed  from  this  bend  on  the  sabbath 

17  day?     And  when  he  had  said   [while  he  said]   these  things,  all  his  adversaries  were 
ashamed :  and  all  the  people  rejoiced  for  all  the  glorious  things  that  were  done  by  him. 

1  Vs.  11.— *Hv,  a  usual  interpolation,  by  whose  omission  •with  B.,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  L.,  X.,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  [lleyer, 
TrcprelU's,]  and  others,  the  liveliness  of  the  narrative  is  heightened. 

4  Vs.  15. — The  plural,  viroKpnai,  has  externally  and  internally  preponderating  authority.  The  singular  of  the  Recepla 
has  only  arisen  from  the  tact  that  the  copyist  had  the  preceding  avriZ  in  his  eye.  But  the  Saviour  addresses  Ilimself,  in 
the  person  of  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  to  the  whole  genus  of  hypocrites  represented  by  him.  ['Yn-o/cpirai  is  supported  by 
A.,  B.,  Cod.  Sin.,  13  other  uncials,  against  3.— C.  C.  8.] 


EXEOETICAL  AND   CRITICAL 

Vs.  1.  At  that  season. — According  to  Luke 
this  intelligence  comes  to  the  Saviour  while  He  is 
in  Galilee,  where  he  had  just  (ch.  xi.,  xii.)  repelled 
the  imputations  of  His  enemies,  and  warned  the 
people  against  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees.  Probably 
we  are  to  conceive  the  matter  thus,  that  among  the 
listeners  to  His  last  discourse  there  were  some  who 
had  just  received  the  mournful  tidings  in  respect  to 
the  Galileans,  and  now  hastened  to  communicate  them 
to  the  Saviour,  in  order  to  hear  His  judgment  upon 
the  matter.  In  all  probability  the  cruel  deed  had 
been  perpetrated  very  shortly  before,  and  had  excited 
general  exasperation. 

Of  the  Galileans. — Many  things  here  con 
curred  to  heighten  the  hideousness  of  this  deed. 
Pilate,  Procurator  of  Judrea,  had,  contrary  to  law,  at 
tacked  subjects  of  Herod.  Pilate,  the  heathen,  had 
not  even  held  sacred  holy  things,  but  had  perpetrated 
a  massacre  in  the  temple.  It  is  as  if  the  exaspera 
tion  at  this  act  yet  echoed  in  Luke  in  the  very  form 
of  the  expression, — Whose  blood  Pilate  had 
mingled. — A  tragically  graphic  delineation,  which 
justifies  the  conjecture  that  these  unfortunate  ones 
had  been  wholly  on  a  sudden  fallen  upon  and  slain  by 
the  Roman  soldiers.  What  the  provocation  to  this 
deed  was  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty,  nor  is  there 
any  ground  to  understand  here  (Euthym.  Zigab., 
Theophyl.,  Grotius,  a.  o.)  particularly  followers  of 
Judas  Gaulonites.  But  it  is  certain  that  the  Galileans 
at  that  time  were  exceedingly  inclined  to  popular 
commotions  (JosEPHDS,  AnLJud.  17,  9,  3);  that  even 
at  the  feast  in  Jerusalem  tumult  not  unfrequently 
arose;  and  that  Pilate  was  not  the  man  to  desist,  from 
regard  to  the  sanctity  of  a  locality,  from  executing 
a  punishment  recognized  as  necessary.  If  we  call  to 
mind  the  atrocities  which  the  Romans,  particularly 
afterwards,  committed  against  the  Jews,  the  murder 
of  these  Galileans  will  then  appear  to  us  only  as 
a  single  drop  in  an  unfathomable  sea;  and  we  must 
not  be  surprised  if  we  find  this  deed,  although 
it  was  generally  known  in  t'.ie  days  of  Jesus  (TUV 
ruAiA.),  only  noted  down  by  Luke.  An  indirect 
argument  for  its  credibility  we  find  in  the  enmity 
Subsequently  alluded  to  between  Pilate  and  Herod, 
chap,  xxiii.  12,  which  perhaps  originated  from  this 
illegal  act.  It  is,  however,  not  apparent  that  this  in 
telligence  was  communicated  to  the  Saviour  in  any 
particularly  hostile  intent,  and  as  Luke  moreover 


gives  no  intimation  in  reference  to  the  time  when  or 
the  feast  at  which  this  massacre  was  committed  by 
Pilate,  he  takes  from  us  all  possibility  of  drawing  any 
chronological  deduction  whatever  from  this  isolated 
historical  datum. 

Vs.  2.  Suppose  ye. — In  all  probability  those 
who  brought  this  intelligence  to  our  Lord  were  in 
volved  in  the  common  error  that  so  sudden  a  death 
in  the  midst  of  so  sacred  an  employment  must  with 
out  doubt  be  regarded  as  a  special  proof  of  the 
terrible  wrath  of  God  upon  those  so  slain.  Were 
they  perchance  thinking  of  that  which  the  Saviour 
had  just  said,  ch.  xii.  47,  48,  upon  exact  correspon 
dence  in  the  future  of  retribution  with  sin,  and  did 
they  wish  over  against  this  to  draw  His  attention  to 
the  connection  between  sin  and  punishment  even  in 
this  life  ?  The  Saviour  at  least  considers  it  necessary 
to  contradict  the  erroneous  fancy  that  these  Gali 
leans  were  in  any  way  stamped  as  greater  sinners 
than  all  others  by  the  judgment  which  had  befallen 
them  (fyfvuitro  declarative).  He  by  no  means  denies 
the  intimate  connection  between  natural  and  moral 
evil,  but  He  disputes  the  infallible  certainty  of  the 
assumption  that  every  individual  visitation  is  a  retri 
bution  for  individual  transgressions,  and  docs  not 
concede  to  those  who  are  witnesses  of  a  judgment 
the  right,  from  the  calamity  which  strikes  some  be 
fore  others,  to  permit  themselves  a  conclusion  as 
to  their  moral  reprobacy.  But  we  abuse  the  declara 
tion  of  the  Saviour  if  we  understand  it  in  such  a 
sense  as  that  these  Galileans  did  not  deserve  at  all 
to  be  called  au.apru\oi,  but  rather  martyrs. 

Vs.  8.  I  tell  you,  Nay. — "Dominus  hoc  profert 
ex  thcsauris  sapicndce  divines.''''  Bengel. — Our  Lord 
knows  and  sets  Himself  against  the  perversencss  of 
so  many  who,  when  they  hear  of  public  calamities, 
are  much  more  inclined  to  direct  their  look  without 
than  within.  In  opposition  to  this  He  gives  tha 
earnest  intimation  that  the  fate  of  individuals  ought 
to  be  the  mirror  for  all. — Unless  ye  repent. — 
This  declaration  is  the  more  apposite  if  we  assume 
that  the  momentous  intelligence  had  been  brought 
to  the  Saviour  with  the  intent  to  awaken  in  Him 
thereby  the  apprehension  that  a  similar  fate  might 
also  perchance  threaten  Him  and  His  followers.  No  I 
not  He,  He  declares:  they  themselves  had  an  ap 
proaching  Divine  judgment  to  fear.  Before  Jesus' 
eyes  all  Galilee  stood  forth  to  view  as  already  ripe  to 
future  judgment,  and  in  order  to  show  that  Judaea 
was  in  no  respect  securer,  He  subjoins  the  reminis 
cence,  vss.  4,  5,  of  a  similar  casualty. 
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Likewise  perish. — The  reading  oxrauTois  (Ti- 
schendorf)  appears  to  deserve  the  preference  above 
the  weaker  6/j.oi<t>s  (Lacliniaun).  The  Saviour  does 
not  mean  to  say  that  they  shall  perish  in  a  similar, 
iut  that  they  shall  perish  in  the  same  manner,  name 
ly,  through  the  cruelty  of  the  Romans,  who  were 
destined  tu  uveuge  in  terrible  wise  the  evil  deed  of 
rejecting  the  Messiah.  What  streams  of  blood  were 
afterwards  shed  in  the  same  temple,  and  how  many 
at  the  same  time  were  buried  under  the  rubbish  and 
the  ruins  of  the  city  and  of  the  temple ! 

Vs.  4.  Those  eighteen. — Again  the  Lord  al 
ludes  to  a  similar  event,  which  was  yet  fresh  in  every 
one's  memory.  From  a  cause  to  us  unknown,  one 
of  the  towers  standing  not  far  from  the  brook  Siloam 
had  fallen  in,  and  had  buried  eighteen  corpses  in  its 
ruins.  That  it  was  a  tower  of  the  city-wall  (Meyer) 
is  not  proved. — Here  also  was  the  rule  and  applica 
tion  the  same  as  in  the  foregoing  example,  only  that 
to  the  Saviour  now  not  only  the  fate  of  impenitent 
individuals,  but  at  the  same  time  that  of  the  whole 
Jewish  state,  stands  before  His  soul ;  in  spirit  He 
sees  much  more  than  a  single  tower,  He  sees  City 
and  Temple  fallen.  The  question  pos.^bly  arising,  to 
what  circumstances  so  many  who  yet  were  quite  as 
great  sinners  as  those  eighteen  owed  hitherto  their 
preservation  from  such  a  lot,  the  Saviour  now  an 
swers  with  the  parable  of  the  Unfruitful  Fig-tree. 

Siloam,  comp.  John  ix.  7,  in  all  probability  the 
same  piece  of  water  which  in  Nehemiah  iii.  15 
appears  under  the  name  Shelah  [Siloa  in  E.  V.],  a 
pool  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fountain-gate,  out 
side  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  valley  of  Kedron,  which 
perhaps  David  or  one  of  his  successors  had  dug 
(comp.  Isaiah  viii.  6),  and  in  whose  vicinity  there 
was  also  a  village  or  place  of  like  name.  Apparently 
it  received  this  name  (the  Sent),  because  the  water 
with  which  this  pool  was  supplied  was  conducted 
artificially  through  the  rocks.  Although  Joscphus 
often  speaks  of  Siloah,  the  archaeologists  are  never 
theless  still  as  ever  more  or  less  at  variance  about 
the  locality  in  which  this  pool  must  be  actually 
sought.  The  principal  views  can  be  seen  stated  in 
WINER,  ad  loc.,  and  as  to  the  question  whether  Si 
loah  and  Gihon  must  be  identified  with  one  another, 
comp.  HAMELSVELD,  Bibl.  Geoff,  ii.  p.  187.  As  to  the 
rest,  nothing  more  in  detail  is  known  about  the 
irvp-yos  tv  Tif  2<A.  The  view  of  Stier,  however,  that 
the  eighteen  unfortunate  men  were  prisoners  who 
were  confined  in  the  tower,  in  whose  case  therefore 
it  might  so  much  the  more  easily  appear  as  if  a 
Divine  judgment  had  overtaken  them,  is  quite  as 
much  without  proof  as  the  opinion  of  Sepp  that  they 
were  laborers,  among  whom  also  was  the  mason 
whom,  according  to  the  statement  of  Jerome,  our 
Lord  had  formerly  healed.  See  above  on  Luke  vi.  6. 

Vs.  6.  A  fig-tree  ...  in  his  vineyard.— Al 
though  the  mention  of  a  fig-tree  in  a  vineyard  sounds 
somewhat  singular,  it  is  yet  by  no  means  incongruous 
or  in  conflict  with  Deut.  xxii.  9,  which  undoubtedly 
speaks  of  seed  but  not  of  trees.  If  we  assume  the 
fig-tree  as  the  symbol  of  Israel  (Hosea  ix.  10 ;  Matt. 
ixi.  19),  the  vineyard  could  then  only  designate  the 
whole  world,  in  which  these  people  had  been  planted 
as  an  entirely  peculiar  phenomenon.  "  Ficutt  arbor, 
cut  per  se  nil  loci  est  in  vinea.  Liberrime  Israeletn 
*umsit  Deux."  Bengel. 

Vs.  7.  Then  said  he.— If  God  is  the  Lord  of 
the  vineyard,  the  gardener  can  only  be  Christ.  This 
view  deserves  at  least  the  preference  above  the  sonie- 
Irhat  arbitrary  assumption  of  Stier  that  by  the  vine 


yard  the  rulers  and  leaders  of  Israel  collectively  ar« 
understood,  as  in  Matt.  xxi.  33.  It  is  by  no  means 
proved  that  the  expression :  "  Behold  I  come,"  vs.  7, 
applies  to  Christ  alone.  The  Father  Himself  is  here 
represented  as  the  comer,  because  He,  since  the  daj 
of  the  New  Covenant  had  dawned,  might  witr  the 
fullest  right  expect  peculiar  fruits  from  th*.  fig-tree 
of  Israel.  It  is  undoubtedly  certain  that  everything 
that  is  said  of  the  fig-tree  is  still  applicablj  to  each 
particular  individual,  and  that  every  one  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  souls  may  recognize  his  type  in  the 
gardener ;  but  quite  as  manifest  is  it  also,  according 
to  the  connection  of  vss.  1-5,  that  the  Saviour  here 
before  all  has  the  Jewish  state  in  mind,  and  that  the 
indirect  setting  forth  of  His  own  person  as  a  gar 
dener  agrees  perfectly  with  the  care  which  He  had 
so  long  expended  on  this  fig-tree,  as  well  as  with  His 
character  as  the  Intercessor  who  prays  for  the 

These  three  years  I  come.— The  three  years 
indicated  not  the  previous  duration  of  the  ministry 
of  Jesus  among  Israel  (Bengel),  and  as  little  the 
whole  ante-christian  period  (Grotius),  and  least  of 
all  the  reel's  TfoAiTeiav  of  the  judges,  the  kings,  and 
the  high-priests  (Euthym.  Zigab.) ;  but  denote  in 
general  a  definite  brief  time,  which  here  is  limited  to 
this  particular  number  three,  because  the  tree  when 
planted  brought  forth  as  a  rule  its  fruits  within 
three  years.  But  if  one  insists  on  having  a  definite 
time  for  God's  work  of  grace  on  Israel,  we  may 
reckon  the  time  from  the  public  appearance  of  John 
the  Baptist — a  half  year  before  the  entrance  of 
Jesus  on  His  office — up  to  the  present  moment, 
which  altogether  does  not  make  up  much  less  than 
three  years.  To  this  labor  of  grace,  however,  Israel 
had  hitherto  in  no  way  given  answering  results.  Not 
only  did  the  fig-tree  bear  no  fruit,  but  it  also  with 
drew  from  other  tree?,  by  shade,  absorption,  &c.,  the 
ivarmth  and  the  sap  which  they  might  have  received 
f  this  had  not  stood  in  the  way  (/carap-ye?,  see  MEYER, 
ad  loc.). 

Vs.  8.  This  year  also.— A  sufficient  but  brief 
time  is  still  given  to  the  fig-tree  to  bring  forth  better 
fruits. — Dig  about  it  and  dung  it. — Intimation 
of  the  condition  and  augmented  labor  of  grace  with 
which  the  Saviour  in  the  last  weeks  and  days  of  His 
life  requited  the  growing  hatred  of  His  enemies.  To 
ntercession  He  now  joins  strenuous  activity,  and  only 
f  this  also  is  in  vain  will  He  forbear  to  make  interces 
sion  for  the  unfruitful  fig-tree.  Yet  He  does  not  say 
that  He  Himself  will  hew  it  down,  but  only  Ho 
no  longer  holds  back  the  Lord  of  the  vineyard,  and 
entreats  no  longer  for  something  that  remains  incor 
rigible.  He  yet  counts  it  as  possible  that  in  the  fourth 
year  fruits  may  become  apparent  which  the  three  first 
years  had  not  brought,  but  He  also  assumes  it  as 
certain  that  in  the  opposite  case  the  fig-tree  must  bo 
removed  out  of  the  vineyard. 

Vs.  10.  And  He  was  teaching.— The  narrative 
of  the  healing  of  the  infirm  woman  is  peculiar  to 
Luke.  The  time  when  this  miracle  took  place  is  not 
more  particularly  stated ;  but  the  sbamelessness  with 
which  the  Archisynagogus  expresses  his  displeasure 
against  Jesus,  allows  the  conjecture  that  we  have  to 
assignee  this  event  a  place  in  the  last  period  of  the 
public' life  of  our  Lord.  The  reception  of  the  nar 
rative  into  this  connection  may  at  the  same  time 
serve  as  a  proof  how  the  Saviour,  according  to  His 
own  declaration,  even  amid  increasing  opposition,  yet 
ntiuued  to  dig  about  and  to  dung  the  unfruitful 
fig-tree.  As  to  the  rest,  this  Sabbath-miracle  ha. 
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much  agreement  with  others  already  related,  and 
apparently  it  is  to  he  attributed  to  this  circumstance 
ulso  that  Matthew  and  Mark  pass  it  over  in  silence. 
Against  the  credibility  of  the  fact  this  silence  proves 
nothing,  except  with  those  who  deny  the  possibility 
or  proti tableness  of  miracles  of  tliis  sort  a  priori. 

Uvti>fj.a  oaflecfi'as. — We  may  plainly  recognize  that 
Mike  here  understands  a  species  of  possession ;  she 
was  plagued  by  a  irver/uo,  which  caused  an  a<r0ci/t.'«. 
Her  nervous  energies  were  so  weakened  that  she 
could  not  raise  herself  up.  "  Ex  nervorum  contrac- 
tione  incurvum  erai  corpus.''1  Calvin.  Wjth  the 
words :  "  Woman,  thou  art  loosed  from  thine  in 
firmity,"  the  Saviour  calls  her  unexpectedly  to 
Himself,  and  therefore  works  psychically  upon  her, 
in  order  to  make  her  receptive  for  the  benefit  which 
He  is  about  to  bestow  upon  her  physically.  Finally 
He  lays  His  hands  upon  her,  and  now  too  the  ordi 
nary  result  does  not  fail  to  follow. 

Vs.  14.  The  ruler  of  the  synagogue. — In 
this  man  anger  at  the  supposed  Sabbath  desecration 
is  visibly  in  conflict  with  a  kind  of  fear  which 
the  miracle  just  performed  has  aroused  in  him. 
What  he  does  not  venture  to  say  to  the  Saviour 
Himself  he  says  to  the  people,  with  so  loud  a  voice 
that  the  Saviour  also  should  hear  it.  But  that  the 
miracle  can  make  no  other  impression  whatever 
upon  him,  is  a  strong  testimony  against  him.  How 
ever,  it  appears  also  from  vs.  17,  that  besides  him 
there  were  yet  other  avTiKeiufvoi  present  in  the 
synagogue,  which  at  the  same  time  is  an  internal 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  reading  uiroKpirai, 
vs.  15. 

Vs.  15.  The  Lord,  cum  emphasi. — The  Son  of 
Man  makes  Himself  now  heard  as  Lord  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  that  in  figurative  language  similar  to  that  which 
He  had  already  more  than  once  used  in  a  case  of 
this  kind.  Take  note  however  of  the  distinction  be 
tween  the  argumentum  ad  homincm  which  is  made 
use  of  here,  and  that  which  is  made  use  of  ch.  xiv. 
5  (comp.  Matt.  xii.  11,  12).  That  it  was  really  per- 
iritted  on  the  Sabbath  to  take  out  one's  beast  to 
drink,  is  proved  by  LIGHTFOOT  and  WETSTEIN,  ad  loc. 
How  was  it  possible  that  that  which  for  a  beast  was 
regarded  as  a  desirable  benefit,  should  be  condemned 
as  a  misdeed,  so  soon  as  it  was  performed  on  a  human 
being  ? 

Vs.  1 G.  Being  a  daughter  of  Abraham. — Not 
merely  a  general  antithesis  between  man  and  beast, 
p.nd  far  less  a  conception  of  the  human  personal 
ity  deserving  of  sympathy,  restricted  according  to 
Jewish  popular  notions  (De  Wette),  but  an  em 
phatic  designation  of  the  spiritual  relation  which 
existed  between  father  Abraham  and  this  his  daugh 
ter,  comp.  xix.  9.  That  we  are  entitled  to  regard  this 
woman  as  a  daughter  of  Abraham  in  the  spiritual 
pense,  appeirs  even  from  this,  that  the  Saviour  does 
not  once  ask  as  to  her  faith,  doubtless  because  He 
had  already  read  this  in  her  heart,  while  besides,  her 
glorifying  of  God  immediately  after  the  miracle, 
vs.  lo,  testifies  of  her  devout  disposition  of  soul; 
nor  is  the  declaration:  "  Thy  sins  arc  forgiven  thee," 
here  made.  Where  now  such  a  daughter  of  Abraham 
was  bound  by  Satan,  the  Saviour  could  not  forbear  to 
snatch  from  him  this  booty. 

Whom  Satan  hath  bound. — More  plainly 
than  by  this  otherwise  superfluous  expression  the 
Saviour  could  not  give  it  to  be  understood  that  He 
reganlud  the  demoniacal  condition  of  this  sufferer  as 
the  eti'ect  of  a  direct  Satanical  influence.  Since  pos- 
t.m  never  be  meiely  corporeal,  it  may  In-  as 


sumed  that  along  with  the  spirit  of  discouragement 
and  privation  of  power,  the  spark  of  faith  had  m:r.n- 
tained  or  developed  itself  in  the  woman. 

Vs.  17.  And  all  the  people  rejoiced,  comp. 
ch.  v.  26  ;  ix.  48. — The  Saviour's  words  roused  the 
conscience,  as  His  deed  roused  the  sensibility.  The 
view  of  this  miracle  renews  again  the  recollection  of 
the  former  ones,  and  the  continuity  (yivofif  vott)  of  thia 
beneficent  activity  disposes  heart  and  mouth  to  tho 
glorifying  of  God.  This  accord  of  praise  to  the 
honor  of  the  Father  was  to  the  Son  a  proof  that  He 
this  time  also  had  not  tarried  in  Galilee  in  vain,  and 
accompanied  Him  as  it  were  on  His  way,  now  when 
He,  as  it  appears,  is  leaving  this  land,  in  order  to  re 
pair  to  the  feast  of  the  Dedication,  John  x. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Vss.  1-9,  we  sec  the  Saviour  over  against  hu 
man   sin;  vss.  10-17,  over  against  human  misery: 
both  times  in  the  full  glory  of  His  love  and  holiness. 
This  for  justification  of  the  inscription  chosen  for 
this  division. 

2.  The  Saviour  declares  Himself  on  the  one  hand 
against  the  light-mindedness  of   those  who  entirely 
deny  the  intimate  connection  between   natural  and 
moral  evil ;  on  the  other  hand  against  the  narrown  ?sa 
of  those  who  consider  individual  misfortune  and  in 
dividual  punishment  as  words  of  one  and  the  same 
signification.     The  true  point  of  view  from   which 
national   calamities  are   to   be   regarded   as   voices 
calling   to   a   general   conversion,  is   here   brought 
forward. 

3.  This  parable  of  the  Unfruitful  Fig-tree  contains 
not  only  the  brief  summary  of  the  history  of  Israel, 
but  also  of  the  gracious  dealing  of  God  with  every 
sinner.    For  all  who  live  under  the  light  of  the  Gospel 
there  comes  earlier  or  later  a  *aipbs  TT}*   tirKntoiri^, 
Luke  xix.  44,  which  when  it  has  passed  by  unused, 
makes   them  ripe    for   the  righteous   judgment  of 
God.     But  the  Mediator  of  the  New  Covenant  is  at 
the  same  time  their  Intercessor,  as  long  as  deliver 
ance  is  yet  possible.  So  far  then  from  the  long-suffer 
ing  of  God  affording  any  ground  for  the  expectation 
of  a  final  escape  from  punishment,  it  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  pledge  that  the  contemning  of  it  is  finally  re 
quited  in  the  most  terrific  manner.     Thus  do  we  find 
here  also   the   representation    of  a   final  judgment 
followed  by  no  subsequent  recovery  whatever. 

4.  As  this  parable  brings  before  our  mind  the 
image  of  the  people  of  Israel,  it  permits  us  at  the 
same  time  to  cast  a  glance  into  the  holy  soul  of  the 
Mediator,  for  to  His  intercession  was  it  owing  that 
the  Jewish  state  yet  stood.     The  lengthening  out  of 
the  time  of  grace  for  this  Unfruitful  Fig-tree  had  also 
been  the  object  of  His   still  nightly  prayers.     Un 
doubtedly  if  in  the  words :    "  Hew  it  down,"  the 
words  and  spirit  of  the  Baptist  reecho  (Matt.  iii.  10), 
there  is  heard  in  these  words :  "  Lord,  let  it  alone 
this  year  also,"    the  compassionateness  of  the  Son 
of  Man,  who  was  not  come  to  destroy  men's  soula, 
but  to  save  them. 

5.  Parallels  to  the  parable  of  the  Unfruitful  Fig- 
tree:    Isaiah  v.  1-7  ;  Hosea  ix.  10  ;    Jeremiah  xxiv. 
3  ;  Psalm  Ixxx.  9-11 ;  Mark  xi.  12-14.      Respecting 
the  Sabbath  miracles   of    our   Lord,   see   on    Luke 
vi.1-11. 

6.  The  suffering  of  the  woman  in  the  synagogue 
is  the  faithful  image  of  the  misery  into  which  Satan 
plunges  man  as  to  his  soul ;  her  healing  *J  the  imagi 
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of  redemption.  The  reality  of  this  miracle  is  in 
directly  testified  even  by  the  president  of  the  syna 
gogue,  who  is  indeed  mean  enough  indirectly  to 
censure  the  woman  because  she  has  allowed  herself 
to  be  healed,  but  does  not  yet  possess  shamelessness 
enough  to  deny  that  here  a  sudden  healing  took  place. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Jesus,  1.  Over  against  the  sin  of  mankind,  vss.  1- 
i.  with  inexorable  severity  does  He  rebuke  sin,  vi 
1-5 ;  b.  with  inexhaustible  patience  does  He  wish  to 
preserve  the  sinner,  vss.  6-9 ;  2.  over  against  the 
wretchedness    of    mankind,  vss.    9-17:     a.    where 
Jesus  comes  He  finds  wretchedness  ;  b.  where  Jesus 
finds  wretchedness  He  brings  healing. 

Many  men  find  satisfaction  in  being  the  first 
bringers  of  evil  tidings. — The  Lord  often  answers  us 
very  differently  from  what  we  could  wish  and  expect. 
— Unexpected  death. — All  who  are  overtaken  by 
heavy  and  deserved  calamities  are  sinners,  but  not 
for  that  greater  sinners  than  others. — What  befalls 
others  should  serve  us  as  a  warning,  1  Cor.  x.  11. 
— The  riches  of  the  patience  and  long-suffering  of 
God,  Rom.  ii.  4.— The  parable  of  the  Unfruitful  Fig- 
tree  the  image  of  the  dealing  of  God  with  the  sinner : 
1.  The  careful  labor,  2.  the  righteous  investigation,  3. 
the  unhappy  result,  4.  the  righteous  judgment,  5.  the 
entreating  Intercessor,  6.  the  last  delay. — The  good 
ness  and  severity  of  God,  Rom.  xi.  22.—ln  the 
heavenly  counsel  of  grace  there  are  days  which  may 
outwcigli  whole  years,  and  years  which  may  out 
weigh  whole  centuries. — The  acceptable  year  of  the 
Lord,  Isaiah  Ixi.  2. — All  gracious  leadings  of  God 
have  the  one  purpose  that  we  may  really  bring  forth 
fruit. — Whoever  brings  forth  no  fruit  is  at  tlie  same 
time  injurious  to  others. — The  Lord  is  patient,  but 
of  great  power,  Nah.  i.  3. — The  true  Sabbath-keep 
ing  fixed  by  the  example  of  the  Saviour,  vss.  10-17, 
1.  Indicated,  2.  justified.— The  house  of  the  Lord 
the  best  refuge  for  sufferers. — No  suffering  so  tedious 
that  the  Saviour  cannot  yet  give  deliverance. — The 
Lord  understands  even  unuttered  sighs. — The  terrible 
might  of  Satan  over  body  and  soul. — Whom  the  Son 
hath  made  free,  he  should  praise  the  Father. — Even 
the  most  glorious  revelations  of  love  are  lost  for 
him  who  has  a  mind  at  enmity  with  God. — Hypoc 
risy  and  cowardice  not  seldom  intimately  connected. 
— Even  where  the  Saviour  is  only  indirectly  blamed 
He  does  not  permit  it  to  pass  without  an  answer. — 
Hypocrisy  condemned  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
human,  1.  Understanding,  2.  sensibility,  3.  con 
fidence. — Ashamed  must  all  be  who  rise  up  against 
Jesus. — How  the  Saviour  vanquishes  His  enemies : 
1.  By  the  deed,  2.  by  the  word  of  His  love.— Jesus 
brtaks  asunder  the  bonds  of  Satan. — The  shaming 
power  of  truth. — Glorifying  of  God  the  fruit  of  the 
work  of  redemption. 

STARKE  : — Ever  something  new,  and  seldom  any 
thing  good. — God's  open  enemies  must  often  be  the 


instruments  of  His  judgment  on  those  who  were 
wont  to  be  called  His  people. — CANSTEIN  : — Men  are 
in  no  place  and  in  no  employment  sure  that  this  or 
that  calamity  may  not  befall  them. — CRAMER  : — Fait'n 
ful  preachers  should  direct  all  that  they  hear  to  the 
end  of  edifying  and  improving  the  church. — BREN- 
TIUS  : — The  judgments  of  God  are  incomprehensible; 
it  befits  us  thereat  to  lay  our  hands  on  oar  mouths 
and  to  admire  them  in  holy  humility. — QUESNEL  :— 
We  ought  ourselves  to  seek  the  fruit  in  our  lives  be 
fore  God  comes  to  seek  it. — Public  and  private  in 
tercessions  avail  much  with  God  when  they  are 
fervent. — When  the  time  of  grace  is  passed  Christ 
intercedes  no  longer. — The  sinner  is  hewn  down 
when  God  gives  him  over  to  the  judgment  of  repro- 
bacy. — CRAMER  : — Examples  of  tedious  sicknesses 
are  necessary,  and  wholesome  for  us  to  know,  Rom. 
v.  3-5. — Jesus  looks  upon  the  bowed  down,  the 
lowly,  and  the  meek,  that  He  may  lift  them  up  and 
elevate  them. — Public  assemblies  have  a  promise  of 
blessing  ;  let  no  one  forsake  them. — In  churches  and 
schools  there  have  undoubtedly  been  many  blind 
zealots  that  have  more  hurt  than  profited  the  king- 
dom  of  God.— QUESNEL  : — Religion  must  often  serve 
as  a  pretext  to  avarice  and  envy ;  be  watchfu! 
against  this. — Necessity  and  love  know  no  law. 
— CANSTEIN  : — Nothing  suits  better  with  the  day  of 
the  Lord  than  the  work  of  the  Lord  and  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  works  of  Satan. — The  high  value  of  the 
souls  redeemed  through  Christ  can  never  be  urged 
and  impressed  enough. — Although  faithful  shepherds 
and  teachers  must  everywhere  here  go  through  the 
valley  of  misery,  yet  they  obtain  one  victory  aftei 
another. 

HEUBNER  : — Purpose  of  God  in  special  judgments 
of  calamity. — God  sends  harbingers  before  heavy 
tempests. — The  false  comfort  which  men  draw  from 
others'  calamities. — To  perish  in  the  ruin  of  a  city 
is  a  small  matter  compared  with  the  misery  of  find 
ing  one's  destruction  in  the  future  ruin  of  the 
world. — God  also  counts  the  years. — The  sinner 
everywhere  derogates  from  the  good  of  earth. — 
Envy  against  God  even  takes  on  the  guise  of  piety. 
— Without  Christ  the  spirit  is  bowed  down  and  not 
capable  of  praise. 

We  Parable. — AEXDT: — The  greatness  and  the 
duration  of  the  Divine  forbearance. — ZIMMEUMANN  : 
— How  the  Divine  long-suffering  leads  the  sinner  to 
amendment.— Lisco  :— The  righteousness  of  God  as 
it  has  been  made  manifest  in  Christ. — The  whole 
parable  admits  also  of  an  admirable  application  for 
a  sermon  on  Xew  Year's  morning. 

The  Miracle. — PICHLER  : — The  Lord  Jesus  such 
a  Saviour  as  we  need :  1.  For  deliverance  out  of  so 
manifold  need,  2.  for  the  revelation  of  our  inmost 
heart,  3.  for  advancement  in  the  life  of  faith  and 
humility. — PALMKR: — Wherever  the  Saviour  comes 
there  does  He  meet  wretchedness  and  sin.— SCHMIDT  : 
— Opposition  to  the  Saviour,  a.  how  it  arises,  b.  how 
t  is  dissolved  (through  truth  and  grace).— Lisco  :— 
The  true  Sabbath-keeping. 


CHAP.  XIII.  18-21. 
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F.   Tlie  Nature,  the  Entrance,  the  Conflict  of  tJie  Kingdom  of  God.     Cn.  XIII.  18-35. 


1.  Parables  (Vss.  18-21). 

18  Then  said  he,  Unto  what  is  the  kingdom  of  God  like?  and  whereunto  shall  I  re« 
1  9  senible  [compare]  it  ?  It  is  like  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  a  man  took,  and  cast 

into  his  garden;  and  it  grew,  and  waxed  [became]  a  great  tree;  and  the  fowls  [birds] 
20  of  the  air  lodged  in  the  branches  of  it.  And1  again  he  said,  Whereunto  shall  1  liken 
2".  the  kingdom  of  God?  It  is  like  leaven,  which  a  woman  took  and  hid  in  three  measures 

of  meal  [flour],  till  the  whole  was  leavened. 

t  of  the  Recepta,  expunged  by  Scholz  and  Tischendorf,  but  defended  again  by  Meyer,  appears  to  ui 


1  Vs.  20.  —  The  < 
very  suspicious. 


EXEOETICAL  AXD  CIUTICAL. 

General  Remarks.  —  Comp.  the  remarks  on  the 
parallel  passage  in  Matthew  and  Mark.  The  man 
ner  in  which  Luke  connects  these  two  parables 
with  the  preceding  (e\(yf>>  olv)  is  so  loose  that 
nothing  constrains  us  to  assume  that  the  Saviour 
delivered  them  immediately  after  the  previously 
mentioned  miracle.  The  true  historical  connection 
in  which  they  originally  belong  is  found  exclusively 
in  Matthew  and  Mark  ;  and  on  what  ground  Luke 
communicates  them  precisely  here,  is  hard  to  deter 
mine  otherwise  than  conjccturally.  According  to 
Meyer,  Jesus,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  previous 
scene,  vs.  17,  sees  Himself  warranted  in  entertaining 
the  most  glorious  hopes  for  the  Messianic  kingdom, 
which  He  then  expresses  in  these  parables.  Accord 
ing  to  Langc,  both  parables  in  the  sense  of  the 
Evangelist  serve  to  explain  the  last  narrative  of  heal- 
ng,  each  one  a  particular  side  of  it.  According  to 
Schleiermacher,  these  parables  contain  a  reference 
to  that  which  the  Saviour  had  just  been  teaching  in 
the  synagogue.  It  is,  however,  hard  to  deny  that 
vs.  17  makes  the  impression  of  a  formula  of  conclu 
sion  (Strauss),  and  that  with  vs.  18  a  new  Pericope 
in  Luke's  account  of  the  journey  begins. 

Vs.  18.  Unto  what  is  the  kingdom  of  God 
like  ?  —  According  to  Mark  iv.  30  also,  the  parable 
of  the  Mustard-Seed  begins  with  such  a  subjective 
and  familiar  exclamation;  more  objective  is  the 
representation  in  Matthew.  That,  moreover,  the 
question  of  the  Saviour  does  not  give  witness  to 
actual  uncertainty  and  perplexity,  but  rather  belongs 
to  the  familiar  and  dramatic  form  of  His  address,  is, 
of  course,  understood. 

Vs.  19.  A  grain  of  mustard  seed.—  See  Matt. 
X'.ii.  32.  The  scientific  objection  that  the  mustard- 
seed  is  by  no  moans  the  smallest  of  all  the  species 
of  seeds  on  earth,  is  doubtless  most  simply  refuted 
by  the  observation  that  here  it  is  by  no  means  little 
ness  in  and  of  itself,  but  littleness  in  relation  to  the 
great  plant  which  came  forth  from  this  seed,  and 
which,  especially  in  Palestine,  reached  often  a  con 
siderable  height.  At  the  time  of  Jesus,  also,  the 
mustard-seed  was  sometimes  used  by  the  scribes  as 
an  image  to  indicate  the  extreme  of  littleness.  So, 
for  example,  was  the  earth  in  comparison  with  the 
universe  compared  with  a  mustard-seed,  and  this  was 
named  "  haraly  a  seed."  See  LIGHTKOUT,  '"/  /'»•. 

Into  his  garden.  —  In  Matthew  only  "  his  field," 
in  Mark  "the  earth,"  is  mentioned.  Moreover,  the 
mustard-seed  in  Luke  simply  becomes  «i?  Sn^mi/ 
ufya,  while  the  comparison  with  other  plants  men 
tioned  in  Maik  and  Luke  is  here  omitted.  Varia 


tions  of  this  kind,  however,  do  not  entitle  us  to 
assume  that  the  Saviour  uttered  this  parable  twice. 
We  find,  at  least  here  in  Luke,  rather  an  express 
reference  back  to  what  has  been  previously  uttered 
than,  so  soon  again,  a  repetition  of  it.  In  Mark  the 
beautiful  conclusion  of  the  parable  is  elaborated  in  a 
I  most  graphic  manner. 

Vs.  20.  naAiV,  Again.  —  Now  follows  the  parable 
of  the  Leaven,  which  Mark  has  passed  over,  and 
which  only  Matthew  in  addition,  chap.  xiii.  33,  com 
municates,  with  whose  account  that  of  Luke  agrees 
ad  literam.  See  LANGE,  ad  loc.  The  view  of  Stier, 
who  here  by  the  three  measures  of  meal  understands, 
with  other  things,  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  whose  pos- 
|  terity  must  be  thoroughly  leavened  with  Christianity, 
j  and  afterwards  the  three  parts  of  the  world  according 
'  to  ancient  geography  (so  that  Columbus,  in  1492, 
would,  in  this  respect,  have  destroyed  the  correct 
ness  of  this  parable),  shows,  perhaps,  much  genius, 
but  yet  is  also  tolerably  arbitrary.  Quite  as  ground 
less  and  untenable  is  it  to  find  here  an  allusion  to 
the  trichotomy  of  man,  as  of  a  microcosm  according 
to  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  How  much  more  simple, 
j  on  the  other  hand,  is  Bengal's  remark  as  to  thia 
•  number  three, 
portari,  vel  ad  p 
Genesis  xviii.  6. 


"  quantum  uno   tempore  ab  hvmine 
insendum  sumi  soleret."      Com. 


DOCTRINAL  AXD  ETHICAL. 

1.  Both  parables,  that  of  the  Mustard-Seed  and 
that  of  the  Leaven,  refer  to  the  same  fundamental 
thought,  to  the  blessed  spreading  abroad  of  the  king 
dom  of  God,  first  in  the  extensive,  afterwards,  also, 
in  the  intensive,  sense.     They  belong  very  especially 
to  those  parables  of  the  Saviour  which  bear  the  pro 
phetic  character,  and  in  every  century  of  Christianity 
find  in  greater  or  less  degree  their  fulfilment.     With 
the  first  parable  this  was  especially  the  case  in  the 
time  of  Constantino  the  Great ;  with  the  second,  in 
the  middle  ages,  on  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in 
different  European  states  through  the  influence  of 
the  Catholic  Church.     Every  interpretation,  however, 
which  assumes  that  these  parables  have  been  realized 
not  only  a  parte  potion,  but  exclusively,  in  a  single 
period  of  the  Christian  Church,  is  to  be  uncondi 
tionally  rejected. 

2.  The  intention  with  which   the  Saviour  refers 
by  a  double  image  to  the  blessed  extension  of  Hia 
kingdom  could  be  no  other  than  this,  to  take  away 
se:iml;d  at   the  poor,  weak,   first  beginnings  of  tha 
same,    and  to  encourage   His  disciples,    when    they 
should  afterwards  have  to  begin  their  work  with  4 
scarcely  perceptible  commencement. 
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3.  The   here-expressed    principle :    maximum    e 
minima,  is  unquestionably  the  fundamental  idea  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  and  presents  a  specific  distinc 
tion  between  this  and  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  in 
whose  history  commonly   the   reverse,  minimum  e 
maxima,  is  contained. 

4.  It  is  from  a  Christological  point  of  view  re 
markable  how  the  Saviour  here  not  only  expresses 
an   obscure  expectation   of  a   quiet  faith,  but  the 
utmost   possible   certainty  of   the   triumph   of  His 
kingdom,  notwithstanding  the  most  manifold  opposi 
tion.     Before  the  eye  of  His  spirit  the  Future  has 
become  To-day,  and  the  history  of  the  development 
of  many  centuries  is  concentrated  into  a  moment  of 
time.     If  He  now  begins  to  inquire  with  what  He 
shall  best  compare  this  kingdom,  we  cannot  suppress 
the  inquiry,  with  what  shall  we  compare  the  King 
Himself?     Compare  Isaiah  xl.  25. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND   PRACTICAL. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  the  kingdom 
of  God :  1.  From  small  beginnings;  2.  with  visible 
blessing ;  3.  to  an  astounding  greatness. — The  parable 
of  the  Mustard-Seed  the  image  of  the  history:  1.  Of 
the  Founder  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  2.  of  the  Church 
generally ;  3.  of  every  Christian  life  in  particular. — 
The  Leaven  :  1.  Leaven  leavens  only  meal  (inward 
affinity  of  the  Gospel  to  the  heart) ;  2.  the  whole  meal 
(harmonious  development  of  all  the  powers  of  man 
and  of  mankind  through  Christianity);  but,  3.  only 
gradually,  comp.  2  Cor.  iii.  IS,  and  1  John  ii.  12-14; 
4.  in  secret  (1  Peter  iii.  4),  yet  so,  5.  that  it  does  not 
rest  so  long  as  yet  a  part  of  the  mass  of  meal  has  not 
been  leavened. — Does  the  parable  of  the  Leaven  give 
a  good  ground  for  the  doctrine  of  an  a.iroKa.Ta.(na.ais 
TTOLVTUV  V — The  distinction  between  the  working  of  the 
leaven  in  the  mere  mass  of  meal,  and  of  the  working 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  heart ;  the  sphere  of  phy 
sical  necessity  and  of  moral  freedom  to  be  carefully 
held  separate. — The  kneading  woman  the  image  of 
the  restless  activity  which  is  required  in  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  for  the  same. — Labor  for  the  kingdom  of 
God:  1.  Apparently  insignificant ;  2.  continually  un 
wearying;  3.  and  finally,  blessed  labor. — If  the  meal 
has  once  been  worked  through,  we  must  then  leave 
the  leaven  time  and  quiet  for  its  effect. — Resemblance  j 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  leaven. — The  leaven  a  minute,  | 


powerful,  wholesome,  penetrating  substance. — Th< 
Word  of  God  must  be  carefully  mingled  with  every* 
thing  human  :  "  nil  humtmi  a  se  nlienum  pu,tat."—~ 
The  kingdom  of  God  follows,  in  the  whole  of  mail- 
kind,  no  other  course  of  development  than  in  every 
individual. — The  past,  the  present,  and  the  future, 
considered  in  the  light  of  these  two  parables. — The 
development  of  the  kingdom  of  God  from  small 
beginnings  a  revelation  of  the  glory  of  God.  Even 
by  this  the  kingdom  of  God  stands  above  us:  1.  As 
a  creation  of  God's  own  omnipotence ;  2.  an  instruc 
tive  theatre  of  the  wisdom  of  God ;  3.  an  inestimable 
benefit  of  the  love  of  God. —  The  development  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  from  small  beginnings  an  awakening 
voice:  1.  To  thankful  faith;  2.  to  spiritual  growth; 
3.  to  enduring  zeal. — These  parables  the  image  of 
Israel,  the  glory  of  Christendom,  the  hope  of  the 
heathen  world.  —  The  distinction  between  human 
philanthropy  and  the  delivering  love  of  the  Lord. 
The  first  turns  itself  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
collective  mass,  and  seeks  in  this  way  to  work 
upon  the  individual ;  the  second  turns  to  the  single 
individual,  in  order  to  press  through  to  the  collective 
mass. 

STARKE: — HEDINGER: —  Christianity  infects  by 
word,  example,  and  conversation.  Happy  he  who 
stands  in  the  fellowship  of  the  saints  in  lig'.A — 
BRENTICS: — There  are  neither  words  nor  simili times 
enough  to  depict  the  boauty  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
— Bill.  Wirt. : — The  Gospel  changes  and  renews  the 
man  the  more,  the  longer  it  works  upon  him. — We 
must  guard  well  against  this,  that  we  be  not  like  such 
a  leavened  dough  which  quickly  rises  and  quickly 
falls  again,  and  so  our  conversion  and  godliness 
be  more  a  puffing-up  than  of  a  firm,  abiding  char 
acter. 

EYLERT  : — The  course  of  the  development  of  the 
Divine  kingdom  on  earth:  1.  Little  is  the  beginning  ; 

2.  gradual  the  progress ;    3.  great  and  glorious  the 
issue. — ARXDT  : — The  inward  activity  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven:   1.  Where  ;  2.  how;  3.  what  it  works. — 
A.   SCHWEIZKR: — From   the   least  there  comes  the 
greatest. — The  penetrating  nature  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  :  1.  Because  its  aim  is  to  lay  hold  of  everything 
human;  2.  because  its  power  as  Divine  is  victorious; 

3.  because  the  whole  heart  of  its  ministers  is  engaged 
for  it  (a  sermon  upon  the  kingdom  of  God,  Zurich, 
1851). — For  other  ideas  see  on  the  parallels  in  Mat 
thew  and  Mark. 


2.  A  Serious  Answer  to  an  Idle  Question  (Vss.  22-80). 

22  And  lie  went  through  the  cities  and  villages,  teaching,  and  journeying  toward  Jeru- 

23  salem.     Then  said  one  unto  him,  Lord,  are  there  few  that  be  saved?     And  [But]  he 

24  said  unto  them,  Strive  ['Aywi/i£eo-0e]  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  [through  the  narrow 

25  door1]  :   for  many,  I  say  unto  you,  will  seek  to  enter  in,  and  shall  not  be  able.     When 
once  the  master  of  the  louse  is  risen  up,  and  hath  shut  to  the  door,  and  ye  begin  to 
stand  without,  and  to  knock  at  the  door,  saying,  Lord,  Lord,  open  unto  us;  and  he 

2G  shall  answer  and  say  unto  you,  I  know  you  not  whence  ye  are :  Then  shall  ye  begin  to 
sa}-,  We  have  eaten  and  drunk  in  thy  presence,  and  thou  hast  taught  in  our  streets. 

27  But   [And]   he  shall  say,  I  tell  you,  I  know  you  not  whence  ye  are;   depart  from  me, 

28  all  ye  workers  of  iniquity.     There  shall  be  weeping  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  when  ye 
shall  see  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  \nd  Jacob,  and  all  the  prophets,  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 

29  and  you  yourselves  thrust  0"  :      And  they  shall  come  frm  the  east,  and  f.-om  the  west, 
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and  from  the  north,  and  from  the  south,  and  shall  sit  down  [recline  at  table,  nvaicXtOif 
30  O-OITUI]  in  the  kingdom  of  God.     And,  behold,  there  are  last  which  shall  be  first;  and 
there  are  first  which  shall  be  last. 


Vs.  21.—  ev>o«,  according  to  B.,  I).,  L.,  [Cod.  Sin.,  T.]    The  Bee. 


is  taken  from  Matt.  vii.  13. 


EXEGETICAJL  AND   CRITICAL. 


atcly  from  the  sphere  of  abstract  theory  to  that  oi 
pure  Praxis,  and  does  not  even  address  His  words  to 
!  the  questioner  alone,  with  whom  He  does  not  further 
Vs.  22.  And  He  'went. — According  to  our  view  '  converse,  but  to  all  who  were  to-day  listening  to 
the  historical  matter  which  Luke  gives  in  ch.  xiii.  j  Him.  That,  however,  the  Saviour's  instruction 
22-xvii.  10,  should  follow  immediately  after  the  [  contains  an  answer— it  is  true  indirect,  but  yet  satis- 
Saviour's  presence  at  the  feast  of  the  Purification  of  factory  and  powerful — to  the  question  addressed 
the  Temple,  John  x.  22-39.  From  Jerusalem  the  |  Him,  strikes  us  at  once  on  comparing  the  two,  and 
Saviour  repaired  to  the  land  beyond  Jordan,  and  j  we  cannot,  therefore,  find  any  ground  for  the  conjec- 
the  region  "  where  John  at  first  baptized,"  vs.  40.  j  ture  that  such  questions  are  only  employed  by  Luke, 
There  He  remained  until  the  account  of  the  sickness  as  well  here  as  in  ch.  xii.  41,  as  elsewhere,  in  order 
of  Lazarus  called  Him  to  Bethany,  John  xi.  6.  to  continue  the  discourse  (De  Wette).  On  the  other 
About  this  time,  therefore,  there  took  place  the  |  hand,  precisely  such  traits  appear  to  us  to  bear  the 
journey  from  Pera>a  to  Judaea,  which  lasted  about  stamp  of  life  and  movement,  freshness  and  simpli 
city.  We  may  with  safety  assume  that  the  ques 
tioner  was  more  or  less  surprised  at  the  small  num 
ber  of  the  followers  of  Jesus,  but  quite  as  certainly 


three  days,  and  nothing  hinders  us  in  Luke's  nar 
rative  of  travel,  vs.  22  seq.,  from  understanding  par 
ticularly  this  journey.  See  WIESELER,  /.  c.,  p.  322. 
With  ch.  17,  then,  the  account  of  the  Saviour's  last 
journey  to  the  feast  of  Purification  properly  first 
begins.  That  we  are  at  liberty  to  understand  the 
words  tit  '[fpovffa\.,  ch.  xiii.  22,  quite  as  well  of 
the  direction  as  of  the  purpose  of  the  journey,  will 
hardly  be  disputed ;  but  that  it  here  must  be  taken 
in  the  former  signification,  results  from  the  compari 
son  with  John  ii.  54.  Jesus'  answer  also  to  the 
Pharisees,  which  He,  according  to  ch.  xiii.  31,  gave 
them  on  the  very  day  of  the  departure,  agrees  in 
respect  to  the  chronological  datum  contained  therein 
in  a  remarkable  manner  with  John  xi.  6  ;  and  even 
the  conjecture  of  the  above-named  chronologist 
appears  to  us  by  no  means  without  reason,  that  the 
name  Lazarus  in  the  parable,  ch.  xvi.  19-31,  was 
also  chosen  by  the  Saviour  intentionally,  in  the 
thought  of  His  just-deceased  friend. 

Vs.  23.  Then  said  one. — Time  and  place  are 
not  particularly  stated.  Even  the  matter  of  the 
question  would  not  give  us  any  right  to  pass  a  less 
favorable  judgment  upon  the  inquirer,  if  the  Saviour's 
answer  did  not  of  itself  induce  the  conjecture  that 
the  man  hitherto  had  not  been  rightly  in  earnest  to 
procure  his  own  salvation.  In  any  case  he  was  only 
an  external  follower  of  Jesus,  vs.  24,  who  did  not 
suppose  that  there  could  be  any  ground  for  him  to 
be  seriously  concerned  about  the  deliverance  of  his 
own  soul.  Apparently  the  question  had  been  elicited 
by  what  he  had,  either  himself  or  from  others,  come 
to  know  of  the  lofty  strictness  of  the  requirements 
of  Jesus,  to  which,  however,  only  few  gave  ear. 

Are  there  few  that  be  saved  ? — Respecting 
the  peculiar  significance  of  tl  in  such  questions  see 
MEYKK,  ad  loc.  "  Dubitanter  inter  rogat,  ita  ut  in- 
terrogatio  ridcalitr  directa  esse."  Saved  by  reception 
into  the  Messianic  kingdom  under  the  conditions 
fixed  therefor. 

Vs.  21.  Strive,  ayuvi^taOf,  "  Ccrtate."— From 
the  way  in  which  the  Saviour  answers,  it  sufficiently 
appears  how  He  judges  the  question  and  the  ques 
tioner.  It  appears  from  this  that  the  man  had 
not  aske>!  this  question  from  inward  interest,  nor 
even  from  compassion  upon  so  many  who  might 
perhaps  be  lost,  and  least  of  all  out  of  concern  for 
die  salvation  of  his  own  soul.  It  had  rather  been 
1  question  from  pure  curiosity,  which  was  joined 
with  frivolity  and  pride.  Without  giving  a  distinct 
decision,  the  Saviour  brings  the  question  immedi- 


did  he  hold  himself  assured,  above  many,  of  the  i 
heritance  of  eternal  life,  according  to  the  popular  faith 
of  the  Jews  :    "  Omni  Israel/he  erit  portio  in  mundo 
futitrn."     See  LIGHTFOOT,  ad  loc. 

The  narrow  door.  —  Comp.  LANGE  on  Matt.  vii. 
13.  We  can  find  nothing  improbable  in  supposing 
that  the  Saviour  used  so  simple  and  speaking  an 
image  in  His  public  instructions  more  than  once, 
and  the  less  as  it  is  here  brought  up  hi  a  peculiar 


way. 


Many    shall    seek.  —  We  have  doubtless  here 


to  understand  such 
serve    the    name 


seeking  as  does  not  yet  de 
seeking,   there 


fore,  without  true  earnestness,  and  without  the  firm 
purpose  to  obtain  entrance  at  any  price.  Even  when 
one  knows  more  than  a  superficial  longing  to  be 
saved,  he  often  seeks  its  satisfaction  in  his  own  way, 
and  therefore  misses  the  true  goal.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  those  who  are  here  represented  &s 
&T-h<roi>T(t  desire  it  is  true  the  entrance,  but,  not  de 
finitely  5io  TTJS  (TTfvris  Si'/por.  One  may  do  much 
for  his  own  salvation,  and  without  success,  if  he 
omits  the  one  thing  that  is  needful. 

Shall  not  be  able.  —  Understand  principally  the 
moral  impossibility  of  entering  into  God's  kingdom 

another  way  than  that  of  the  narrow  gate 
(=.U«TOVOIO).  When  this  shall  come  to  light  the  Sa 
viour  shows,  vss.  25-27. 

Vs.  25.  When  (namely).—  The  vss.  25-27  contain 
two  examples  of  fruitless  and  vain  seeking  to  enter. 
First,  they  knock,  and  call,  but  too  late  ;  then,  vs. 
27,  they  appeal,  but  without  reason,  to  their  acquain 
tance  with  the  master  of  the  house.  The  similitude 
is  not  borrowed  from  a  wedding  to  which  single 
guests  come  too  late  (Matt.  xxv.  10-12),  but  from 
a  family  whose  head  has  waited  as  long  as  possible 
for  a  return  of  the  members  of  the  family  wander- 
ng  about  outside  ;  who  now,  when  the  time  of  wait- 
ng  has  expired,  inexorably  refuses  to  admit  them. 
Observe  the  striking  climax  :  first,  standing  some 
time  without,  then  knocking,  then  calling,  finally  re 
minding  of  former  acquaintance,  but  all  in  vain. 

I  know  ye  not  whence  ye  are.—  With  these 
ords  the  Lord  in  the  most  decided  way  denies  that 
they,  let  them  be  otherwise  what  they  would,  are 
members  of  Hit  family.  This  declaration  is  immedi 
ately  after  repeated,  yet  with  still  greater  emphasis, 
which  sufficiently  shows  that  the  judgment  is  meio- 
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rable,  and  that  a  stern  airoVr^Tf  follows  it.  "Ho 
can  He  call  them  workers  of  iniquity  if  He  is  so 
wholly  ignorant  of  them  ?  For  this  very  reason : 
because  they  outwardly  stood  so  very  near  to  Him, 
and  have  become  inwardly  so  very  strange  to  Him ; 
have  become,  in  the  figurative  sense,  barbarians, 
whose  origin  is  so  wholly  from  a  remote  distance,  so 
deeply  back  in  the  darkness,  that  the  Lord  of  worlds, 
60  to  say,  cannot  know  their  descent ;  and  because 
they,  by  the  fact  that  they  have  for  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  so  darkened  their  being,  betray  that  they 
must  have  come  by  great  evil  deeds  to  this  terrible 
self-marring."  Lange. 

Vs.  26.  We  have  eaten  and  drunk. — Sec 
on  Matt.  vii.  22  Here  we  are  especially  to  empha 
size  the  fact  that  it  is  an  eating  aiid  drinking  before 
the  Lord  (tvwinuv)  that  is  spoken  of,  without  inward 
communion  with  Him  ;  while  what  follows,  "in  our 
streets,"  is  meant  to  signify  that  He  had  previously, 
at  all  events,  known  them  well,  and  that  it  was  al 
most  impossible  that  they  should  now  be  so  en 
tirely  strange  to  Him.  The  attempt  to  bring  the  ap 
parently  so  forgetful  master  of  the  house  in  this 
way  to  recollection  is  taken  from  the  very  life.  The 
reminder  of  His  teaching  and  preaching  on  the  streets 
indicates  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  no  one  else  that 
is  here  spoken  of  than  the  very  Christ  who  appeared 
in  the  flesh. 

Vs.  28.  There  shall  be. — In  a  certain  sense  a 
third  cip|e<70e,  and  that  the  most  terrible  of  all.  The 
expelled  are  now  represented  as  those  who  find 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  night  (hell),  but  at  this 
remove  are  yet  witnesses  of  the  joy  which  awaits  the 
members  of  the  family.  As  participants  of  this  joy 
the  patriarchs  and  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament 
come  here  into  the  foreground,  the  spiritual  ances 
tors  of  the  same  children  who  now,  through  their 
own  fault,  have  become  so  wretched.  The  Mar- 
cionitic  reading,  -navra.^  TOVS  SJKOIOUS,  designedly 
withdraws  from  the  representation  this  Israelitish 
element  which  the  connection  necessarily  requires, 
and  is,  therefore,  on  this  internal  ground  to  be  re 
jected  (against  Volkmar). 

Vs.  29.  And  they  shall  come.— See  on  Matt. 
viii.  11,  12. — It  is  worthy  of  note  that  here  the  mention 
of  the  7ro\A.oi  is  omitted,  which  we  find  in  the  parallel 
passage.  For  the  Saviour  would,  by  the  repetition  of 
this  word,  even  here,  have  given  a  decided  answer  to 
the  question  (vs.  23),  which,  however,  was  not  in  His 
intention,  and  was  in  conflict  with  His  wisdom  in  teach 
ing.  Yet,  from  the  image  of  a  company  at  table,  we 
may  perhaps  infer  that  we  are  not  to  understand  in 
dividuals  only.  As  respects,  moreover,  the  signifi 
cance  of  the  judgment  here  passed  by  the  Saviour, 
we  must  undoubtedly  concede  that  by  it,  according 
to  the  connection,  not  eternal  damnation,  but  the 
temporal  exclusion  of  the  Jews  from  the  blessings 
of  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  meant  (Stier),  while 
on  the  other  hand  nothing  hinders  us  either 
from  referring  the  here-applied  Biblical  method  of 
speech  in  its  whole  force  to  the  eternal  fate  of  those 
who  persevere  in  unbelief  and  impenitence  even  to 
the  ead. 

Vs.  30.  There  are  last.— "  Respecting  the 
originality  of  these  gnomas,  uttered  in  various 
places  and  in  different  connections,  we  cannot  in  any 
one  passage  decide."  Meyer.  The  sense  is,  how 
ever,  in  the  different  passages,  different.  Matt.  xix. 
SO  the  TrpoiTui  are  it  is  true  e<rxaroi,  but  not  for  that 
entirely  excluded  from  the  kingdom  of  God;  here  , 
they  decidedly  are.  There  it  is  only  a  putting  \ 


back,  here  it  is  an  entire  rejection,  that  takei 
place.  There  the  Saviour  had  in  mind  scrvantd 
craving  reward,  here  unbelieving  rejectors  of  Him 
self.  Besides,  He  here  speaks  (without  article)  in  a 
wholly  general  manner  of  xome  irpwroi  and  of  some 
taxaroi,  and  thereby  leads  the  questioner  (vs.  22) 
back  into  his  own  heart,  that  he  may  maturely 
weigh  on  which  side  he  stands. 

What  impression  this  whole  instruction  of  tho 
Saviour  made  upon  this  unnamed  man  the  Scripture 
does  not  mention.  Apparently  it  was  too  superfi 
cial  to  enable  him  to  fathom  in  its  whole  fulness 
the  deep  sense  of  the  word — the  decided  announce 
ment  of  the  rejection  of  Israel.  It,  however,  re 
mains  remarkable,  and  also  serves  as  a  proof  that 
these  chapters  in  Luke  have  reference  to  the  last 
period  in  the  public  life  of  our  Lord,  that  it  is  pre 
cisely  here  and  in  the  three  parables  of  the  follow 
ing  chapter,  that  this  thought  of  the  calling  of  the 
Last  before  the  unthankful  First,  comes  so  strongly 
into  the  foreground.  It  is  shown  in  this  that  the 
fruitless  labor  of  Jesus  on  the  house  of  Israel  is  now- 
soon  to  come  to  an  end. 


DOCTRINAL  AN'D  ETHICAL. 

1.  This  whole  discourse  affords  a  weighty  con 
tribution  to  the  right  estimation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.     On  the  one  hand  this  appears  before  us  aa 

omething  in  the  highest  degree  desirable.  He  who 
enters  therein  is  blessed  (vs.  23) ;  he  finds  himself 
in  the  most  desirable  company  of  the  blessed  (vss. 
28,  29),  and  has  received  a  place  among  the  first 
(vs.  30) ;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  impossible  to 
herit  this  kingdom  without  personal  conflict,  and 
although  not  a  few  sit  there  at  table  (vs.  29),  yet 

nany  seek  access  in  vain  (vs.  24).  Without  doubt 
the  Saviour  has  here  hi  the  mention  of  these  fruitless 
seekers,  not  only  the  unrighteous,  but  also  the  self- 
righteous  in  mind.  Accordingly,  the  here  pro 
posed  question  is  not  hard  to  answer.  The  entrance 
to  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  so  difficult  as  many 
have  believed,  for  the  narrow  door  stands  open  to 
all ;  but  this  entrance,  again,  is  not  so  easy  as  many 

magine,  for  only  with  hard  conflict  does  one  enter 
therein,  and  many  seek  \".  in  vain. 

2.  As  upon  the  nature  of  this  kingdom,  so  is  there 
here  thrown  upon  the  character  of  its  King  a  bright 
light.     On  the  one  hand  we  are  seized  with  a  sense 
of  His  holy  severity  ;  on  the  other,  of  His  love  stoop- 

ng  to  the  dust.  But  above  all  we  admire  His  in 
comparable  wisdom  in  teaching,  by  which  He  knows 
how  to  bring  back  the  questioner  from  the  unfruit 
ful  domain  of  speculation  to  that  of  Praxis.  In  this 
view  the  Saviour  is  a  never-equalled  example,  espe 
cially  for  spiritual  converse  with  such  members  of 
the  Church  as  direct  their  eye  rather  to  the  dark 
than  to  the  bright  side  of  the  Gospel ;  who  sub 
tilize  upon  the  /3a0rj  -rov  &eov ;  who  would  rather 
dispute  about  predestination  than  listen  to  the  per 
sonal  requirements  of  faith  and  conversion ;  in  a 
word,  who  continually  are  beginning,  where  on  the 
other  hand  they  ought  to  stand  still  and  conclude. 
Comp.  Deut.  xxix.  29.  Unnecessary  questions  the 
Gospel  answers  only  to  a  certain  degree;  but  to  the 
one  thing  that  is  needful  the  answer  is  to  be  read, 
Acts  xv'.  30,  31. 

3.  Here  ulso,  as  in  vss.  34,  35,  the  Saviour  givea 
for  the  failure  of  so  many  to  be  saved,  an  ethical, 
no  metaphysical  ground.     He  considers  the  mattn 
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entirely  from  the  anthropological  side.  Very  espe 
cially  is  tliis  iiK-ilioJ  a  fitting  and  profitable  one  Cor 
popular  instruction. 

4.  What  the  Saviour  here  says  in  relation  to  the 
rejection  of  Israel  must  be  complemented  from  that 
which  His  apostle  teaches  respecting  this  (Rom.  xi. 
25,  26);  the  gifts  and  calling  of  God  are  without 
repentance.     What,  however,  gives  to  this  instruc 
tion  the  highest  significance  for  all  following  times 
und  races,  is  the  earnest  declaration  that  no  outer 
participation  in  the  blessings  of  the  Messianic  king 
dom  can  give  claim  to   future   blessedness,   unless 
one  has  really  taken  in  earnest  the  requirement  of 

/J.(Tafota. 

5.  The    inexorable    sternness   with   which   the 
householder,    even   after   the  repeated  calling   and 
begging,  unconditionally  refuses  entrance,  contrasts 
remarkably  with  the  great  laxity  with  which  many 
preachers    and   theologians    continually    bring    for 
ward  the  anoKaTaaraffis  iravTuv  as  an  infallible  ex 
pectation.     Without  the   solemn  conception  of  an 
"  everlastingly  too  late,"  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
is  robbed  of  its  most  salutary  salt. 

6.  Even  if  we  do  not  venture  with   Bengel  to 
maintain  that  in  the  order  of  the  four  regions  of 
Heaven  (East,  West,  North,  South),  the  course  of 
the  history  of  missions,  which  began  in  the  Orient, 
and  now  stand  in  the  South,  is  given,  yet  unques 
tionably   the   here-uttered    principle :    "  There   are 
last,"  &c.,  has  its  great  signi Seance,  even  for  Chris 
tian  mission  labor.    Many  nations  that  might  be  called 
first,  compared  with  other  participants  of  the  faith, 
and  heirs  of  the   kingdom,    have   retrograded,    be 
cause  they  have  become  sluggish  and  cold.     Others, 
who  were  originally  poor,  unknown,  and  in  the  back 
ground,  come  forward  in  the  ranks  of  Christian  na 
tions  with  honor.     And  what  is  here  said  of  first  and 
last  has  found  its  literal  fulfilment  in  Israel  and  the 
heathen  world.     Christian  Europe  may  well  pray  that 
this  may  not  become  true  in  respect  of  itself,  and 
that  the  rain  of  the  Spirit  which  bedews  America 
and   the   remote  heathen   lands,  may  not  continue 
withheld  from  its  own  soil. 


1IOMILETICAL  AXD  PHACTICAL. 

The  question  :  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  the 
most  urgent  question  of  life. — The  question  whether 
few  are  saved,  may  be  put  from  different  motives  : 
1.  From  idle  curiosity  ;  2.  from  concealed  concern  ; 
8.  from  secret  pride ;  4.  from  true  love  of  man. — 
Salvation  no  matter  of  abstract  speculation,  but  of 
persevering  personal  conflict. — Strive  to  enter  in: 
1.  A  weighty  requirement ;  2.  a  just  requirement ; 
8.  a  beneficent  requirement ;  4.  a  practicable  re 
quirement. — Many  seek  to  enter  in  but  are  not  able : 
1.  When  they  will  enter  in  through  another  door 
than  the  narrow  one ;  2.  when  they  will  enter  in 
through  the  narrow  door  indeed,  but  only  if  they 
have  made  it  somewhat  wider ;  3.  when  they  \\iil 
3nter  iu  through  the  narrow  door  indeed,  but  without 


leaving  behind  what  cannot  be  taken  along. — Salv» 
tion  as  far  from  being  easy  as  from  being  impossi. 
ble. — The  solemn  significance  of  the  "  everlasting!/ 
too  late."  First  are  able,  but  will  not ;  afterward« 
will,  but  are  not  able. — The  narrow  door  :  1.  Sought 
too  slothfully ;  2.  found  too  late. — The  door  i* 
dosed :  1.  When  ?  2.  for  whom  ?  3.  for  how  long  ?— 
We  must  be  born  of  God,  or  else  the  Lord  IlimseL 
does  not  know  whence  we  are. — No  excuses  will 
help  when  the  day  of  grace  has  gone  by. — Knocking 
at  the  door  of  grace  helps  on  this  side,  but  not  on 
the  other  side,  of  the  grave. — The  increased  anger 
of  the  Jews  when  they  saw  that  others  were  called  to 
the  participation  of  the  salvation  by  themselves  re 
fused,  revealed  itself  even  in  their  bitterness  to 
wards  the  first  believing  Gentiles.  Acts  xv.  45,  46. — 
The  fathers  called  out  of  pure  grace,  the  children 
thrust  out  by  their  own  fault. — The  kingdom  of  God 
is  like  to  a  feast:  1.  The  entertainment;  2.  the 
entertainer ;  3.  the  guests  ;  4.  the  spectators. — A 
too-late  repentance  is  in  vain.  Many  first  shall  be 
last;  many  last  shall  be  first.  1.  The  truth  of  this 
saying :  a.  in  the  days  of  the  Saviour,  b.  in  the  Chris 
tian  world  of  all  following  days,  c.  in  the  sphere  of 
missions ;  2.  Causes  of  this  phenomenon :  a.  pride 
and  slothfulness  of  many  first,  b.  the  earnestness  and 
eagerness  for  salvation  of  many  last,  c.  the  holy  love 
of  God  which  regards  all  according  to  their  works ; 
3.  Value  of  this  observation  :  it  preaches  a.  to  the 
last  courage,  b.  to  the  first  humility,  c.  to  both  faith 
on  the  Lord,  who  will  be  the  centre  of  union  between 
first  and  last. — "This  saying  should  terrify  the 
greatest  saints."  Luther. 

STARKE  : — It  is  indeed  of  moment  to  know  the 
character  of  those  who  are  saved,  but  not  the  num 
ber  of  the  saved. — CANSTEIN  : — Men  have  indeed  the 
desire  for  future  blessedness,  but  it  is  the  smallest 
number  who  value  it  so  highly  that  for  it  they  are 
willing  to  give  up  the  present  and  visible. — QUES- 
NEL  : — God  has  His  hours,  which  man  must  not  let 
slip  bv  in  vain. — ZEISIUS  :  —  Late  repentance  seldom 
true  repentance. — OSIAXDKR  : — Hypocrites  are  be 
fore  God,  with  all  their  outward  holiness,  but  workers 
of  iniquity. — BRENTICS  : — Who  here  in  the  kingdom 
of  grace  will  not  be  a  citizen,  and  member  of  God's 
family,  cannot  be  such  in  the  kingdom  of  glory  ;  one 
has  relation  to  the  other. — They  who  are  farthest 
from  the  kingdom  of  God  often  receive  it  most  ea 
gerly. — Lord,  everlasting  thanks  to  Thee  that  Thou 
hast  also  called  the  heathen  ! — CANSTKIN  : — God  has 
at  all  times  the  Church  on  earth  ;  He  is  not  bound  to 
any  nation. — Boast  not  of  thy  prerogatives  above 
others ;  it  may  before  evening  turn  out  otherwise 
than  it  was  at  early  morning. — HECBSER  : — There 
was  here  a  question  of  curiosity.  Many  such  there 
are  ;  so  was  also  the  question  concerning  the  salva 
tion  of  the  heathen,  and  concerning  evil  angels, 
among  theologians,  often  more  a  curious  one  than 
otherwise. — The  idle  expectations  of  those  who  im 
agine  themselves  to  have  a  right  to  salvation. — Not 
rank  or  nation,  or  the  like,  makes  worthy  of  salva 
tion,  but  doing  accoiiiug  to  Jesus'  will. 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  LUKE. 


3.  The  Menace  of  Herod.     The  Woe  uttered  over  Jerusalem  (Vss.  31—36). 
(Vss.  34  and  35  parallel  to  Matt,  xxiii.  37-39.) 

31  The  same  day1  there  came  certain  of  the  Pharisees,  saying  unto  him,  Get  tliee  out, 

32  and  depart  hence  ;   for  Herod  will  [means  to,  tfe'Aei]  kill  thee.     And  he  said  unto  them, 
Go  ye,  and  tell  that  fox,  Behold,  I  cast  out  devils  [demons],  and  I  do  cures  to-day  and 
to-morrow,   and    the  third  day  I  shall   be  perfected   [or,  I  shall  end  my  ivork  htre\. 

33  Nevertheless  I  must  walk  to-day,  and  to-morrow,  and  the  day  following:  for  it  cannot 

34  be  that  a  prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem.     0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  which  killest  the 
prophets,  and  stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee  ;  how  often  would  I  have  gathered 
thy  children  together,  as  a  hen  doth  gather  her  brood  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would 

35  not!     Behold,  your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate:8  and  verily  I  say  unto  you,  Ye 
shall  not  see  me,  until  the  time  come  when  ye  shall  say,  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord. 


1  Vs.  31.—  After  the  Rec.  rjnepa,  which  appears  to  deserve  the  preference  over  the  reading  0>pa,  accepted  by  Scliolz  and 
esbiich,  [Tischondorf,  Cod.  Sin.] 
a  Vs.  35.—  'EpTj/ios  is  omitted  by  a  preponderating  number  of  authorities,  and  is  probably  borrowed  from  Matt,  xxiii.  38. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vs.  31.  The  same  day. — This  whole  narrative 
is  peculiar  to  Luke,  but  bears  an  internal  character 
of  probability  and  consistency,  and  constitutes  un 
questionably  an  essential  link  in  the  series  of  his 
accounts  respecting  Herod,  with  reference  to  his 
relation  to  John  and  Jesus.  Remember  that  not 
only  Galilee,  but  also  Peraea  and  the  boundary  dis 
trict  in  which  Jesus  now  was  (vs.  22),  belonged 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  Herod.  If  the  Saviour,  ac 
cording  to  ix.  51,  was  not  in  that  province,  this  is  a 
proof  that  here  another  journey  than  the  just-named 
district  is  designated  (against  De  Wette). 

Get  thee  out.— The  question  arises,  whether 
these  Pharisees  actually  spoke  in  the  name  of  Herod, 
or  whether  they  only  made  use  of  that  name  in  order 
to  expel  the  Saviour,  by  the  scattering  abroad  of  a 
false  report.  The  latter  view  (Olshausen,  Stier, 
Ebrard)  appears  at  first  sight  not  improbable,  since 
such  a  piece  of  craft  agrees  very  well  with  their 
character,  as  this  is  manifested  everywhere,  and  it 
could  hardly  be  assumed  that  Herod,  who  already 
previously  and  afterwards  again  (ch.  ix.  9  ;  xxiii.  8) 
manifested  so  much  curiosity  in  relation  to  Jesus, 
should  this  time  have  sent  such  a  message  to  Him. 
And  yet  this  difficulty,  if  it  is  closely  considered,  is 
not  much  more  than  a  mere  appearance.  Self-con 
tradiction  belongs  to  the  character  of  those  whose 
conscience  is  ill  at  ease,  and  it  is  therefore  psycho 
logically  very  easily  conceivable  that  Herod,  some 
times  filled  with  desire  and  sometimes  with  fear, 
wished  at  the  one  time  to  remove  our  Lord  from  him, 
and  at  another  time  to  attract  Him  to  him.  So 
had  he  also  trembled  before  the  shade  of  John 
the  Baptist,  although  he  did  not  in  his  heart  believe 
lu  immortality  or  eternal  life ;  and  so  might  he  just 
us  well  sometimes  wish  the  Nazarene  at  his  court, 
sometimes,  again,  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his 
[irovince.  But  that  he  desired  the  latter  just  now, 
had  its  ground  perhaps  in  the  whisperings  of  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  as  well  as  in  anger  at  the 
fact  that  the  company  of  Jesus'  followers  extended 
even  to  families  of  the  court-party,  ch.  viii.  3.  And 
as  now  wickedness  is  most  disposed  to  creep  in 
crooked  ways,  and  is  ever  of  cowardly  nature,  it  is 
quite  agreeable  tc  his  disposition  that  he  should  use 


the  Pharisees,  who  in  turns  flattered  and  feared  him, 
as  messengers  to  the  Kazarene,  against  whom  he  did 
not  venture  to  fight  with  open  visor.  These  were 
underhandedly  to  threaten  Him  with  possible  dan 
gers  ;  perhaps,  he  may  have  thought,  He  will  then  vol 
untarily  withdraw.  —  On  this  interpretation  the  answer 
of  the  Saviour  is  justified,  and  we  do  not  see  ourselves 
necessitated  to  discover  by  a  forced  interpretation  in 
the  uAoiTrrjf  the  Pharisees  themselves,  and  in  this 
image  the  fact  that  the  Saviour  saw  through  the 
craft  and  the  lie.  On  all  these  grounds,  we  believe 
that  the  message  really  proceeded  from  Herod,  and 
that  the  answer  was  directed  to  this  Tetrarch. 

Vs.  32.  Tell  that  fox.  —  Intimating  craft  and  sly 
ness.  Proofs  of  this  significance  (proofs  super 
fluous,  as  the  matter  is  self-evident),  are  found  in 
Wetstein,  a.  o.  Against  the  objection,  that  such  an 
answer  to  Herod  on  the  part  of  Jesus  would  have 
been  hardly  seemly,  it  must  be  remarked,  that 
antiquity,  in  this  respect,  was  not  so  excessively 
courtly  as  modern  times  ;  that  the  man  who  wasted 
the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  (Canticles  ii.  15),  fully  de 
served  this  name,  and  that  surely  no  one  in  thi's  re 
spect  deserved  less  to  be  spared  than  this  tyrant, 
who  had  shortly  before  stained  his  hands  with  a 
prophet's  blood.  Moreover,  the  Saviour  has  here 
yet  more  the  man  than  the  prince  in  mind  (Lange), 
and  the  fear  of  drawing  upon  Himself  the  displeasure 
of  such  a  man,  did  not  in  the  least  measure  arise  in 
Him,  as  appears  from  the  message  which  He  im 
mediately  adds.  There  is  not  therefore  any  need  of 
assuming  that  this  whole  message  of  the  Pharisees 
was  only  the  consequence  of  an  uncertain  report,  or 
of  a  cabal  which  these  had  formed  with  the  cour 
tiers  of  Herod  (Riggenbach).  In  this  very  thing 
i  Herod  already  showed  himself  worthy  of  the  name 
I  of  "  Fox,"  that  he  availed  himself  for  once  of  such 
go-betweens,  who  at  all  events  wished  the  removal 
of  the  Lord  as  ardently  as  he. 

Beho'.d  I  cast  out  demons.  —  Intentionally  the 
Saviour  speaks  not  of  His  words  but  of  His  miracu 
!  lous  deeds  ;  because  these  had  most  strongly  cxi-ited 
the  uneasiness  of  Herod  (chap.  ix.  9).  We  have 
already  seen  before,  that  To-Day,  To-Morrow,  and  the 
Third  Day,  are  no  proverbial  intimation  of  a  brief 
but  ascertained  period  of  time,  but  are  the  exact 
Statement  of  the  time  which  the  Saviour  needed  for 
travel  from  Peraea  to  Bethany,  in  the  immediate 
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neighborhood  of  Jerusalem. — T«A.«iof'Mai,Prcscnt  Mid 
dle,  not  in  the  sense  of  "  I  die,"  which  is  in  conflict 
us  well  with  the  connection  as  with  the  usus  loqucii- 
di ;  but  in  the  sense  of  "  I  accomplish."  Not  My 
work  in  general,  but  this  part  of  My  work,  the  casting 
out  of  demons,  &c.  Not  an  instant  earlier  will  He 
leave  the  domain  of  the  Tetrarch,  than  the  mission 
to  be  accomplished  by  Him  is  discharged.  Herod 
might  therefore  have  spared  himself  the  trouble  of 
such  an  embassy.  "  This  is  one  of  the  deepest 
words  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  which  opens  a  view 
into  the  innermost  essence  of  Hid  history."  Baum- 
garten. 

Vs.  33.  Nevertheless  I  must. — "No  obscure 
and  apparently  inaccurately  reported  utterance  "  (De 
Wettej,  but  a  very  intelligible  intimation  that  He 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  Herod,  as  long  as  His  day 
of  life  endures,  and  that  He  united  the  fullest  repose 
in  the  present  with  the  clearest  consciousness  of  His 
impending  departure.  Very  well  does  Meyer  give  the 
nexus  of  the  thoughts  :  "  Nevertheless  (although  I  do 
not  allow  Myself  to  be  disturbed  in  that  three  days' 
activity  by  your  devices),  yet  the  necessity  lies  before 
Me  that  I  to-day,  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day, 
should  follow  your  nopevov  ivrtvOfv,  since  it  is  not 
admissible  that  a  prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem."— 
That  definite  time  therefore  He  still  continues  to 
work  in  Galileo,  but  at  the  same  time,  while  He  so 
works,  proceeds  towards  Judaea;  not  because  Herod 
chases  Hun  away,  but  because  lie  must  follow  a 
higher  decree,  since  it  would  conflict  with  all  rule 
that  a  prophet  should  be  slain  out  of  the  capital, 
which,  s'o  to  express  it,  possessed  in  this  respect  a 
sad  monopoly.  It  appears  at  once  that  the  three 
days  in  vs.  33  can  denote  no  other  space  of  time 
than  in  vs.  32. 

It  cannot  be. — Holy  irony  united  with  deep 
melancholy.  On  the  third  day  will  the  Saviour  be 
at  Jerusalem,  which  is  destined  afterwards  to  become 
the  theatre  of  His  bloody  death.  The  view  of  Sepp 
(/.  c.  ii.  p.  424),  that  the  three  days  here  were 
meant  to  be  a  symbolical  intimation  of  the  three 
years  of  the  public  life  of  the  Lord,  is  arbitrariness 
itself,  and  in  direct  conflict  with  the  connection.  The 
common  objection  against  this  saying  of  the  Saviour, 
that  all  the  prophets  nevertheless  were  not  killed  at 
Jerusalem, — among  others  John  was  not, — is  best 
refuted  by  the  remark  that  the  latter  had  not  fallen 
as  a  victim  of  the  unbelief  of  the  Jews,  and  that  the 
Saviour  here  does  not  mean  to  give  statistics,  but  a 
general  rule.  Besides  this,  it  is  less  the  local  situation 
that  is  here  in  view,  than  the  symbolical  significance 
of  Jerusalem  as  the  capital  of  the  Theocratic  State. 
Every  murder  of  a  prophet  committed  by  the  Jews, 
proceeded  mediately  or  immediately  from  the  elders 
of  the  people,  who  had  there  their  seat ;  as  for  ex 
ample,  the  horrors  of  the  reign  of  terror  at  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  hi  the  south  of  France,  proceeded 
from  Paris  as  the  centre.  -As  to  the  rest,  the 
Pharisees  themselves  might  now  judge  how  insignifi 
cant  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  after  such  a  6«?  ordered 
by  a  higher  hand,  a  casual  and  passing  threat  like 
that  of  Herod  must  be. 

V-.  :;l.  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem.— Comp.  xxiii. 
JJ,"-!i'.',  l.-.si.r,  <tl  Inc.  It'  we  will  not  assume  that 
this  expression  also  was  used  twice  by  the  Saviour 
(Stier),  we  have  then  to  choose  between  its  arrange 
ment  in  Luke  or  in  Matthew.  The  former  is  assumed 
by  OlLjliausi'ii,  the  other  by  De  Wette,  Ebrard,  Lang.-, 
Meyer,  and  many  others.  The  lamentation  over 
lerOMUOm  is  unquestionably  much  more  plainly  ex 


plicable  at  the  end  of  the  public  life  of  Jesus,  at  Hi, 
last  leaving  of  the  temple,  than  here,  when  He  waa 
yet  far  from  Jerusalem.  This  lamentation  appears 
to  have  been  taken  up  by  Luke  in  this  place,  only  on 
account  of  its  logical  connection  with  vs.  32,  and  so 
far  not  incongruously. 

Vs.  35.  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh. — The  view 
(Wicseler,  Paulus)  that  the  Saviour  here  means  tho 
customary  Easter  greeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city  to  the  arriving  pilgrims,  and  therefore,  it  other 
words,  means  to  give  notice  that  lie  would  not  be 
seen  before  this  feast  any  more  in  the  capital,  appears 
to  us  unnaturalness  itself,  and  to  be  only  grounded 
on  harmonistic  predilections.  Why  should  tho 
Saviour  have  expressed  Himself  so  indirectly,  if  He 
th  :reby  would  state  nothing  else  than  the  term  of 
His  impending  arrival  in  the  capital  ?  The  true  ex 
plication  see  in  Lauge,  on  the  parallel  passage. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Already  here,  as  also  farther  on  in  the  history  of 
the  Passion,  we  see  that  secular  and  spiritual  might 
conspire  against  the  Saviour.     In  a  certain  measure, 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  word,  Psalm  ii.,  Herod 
appears  here  allied  with  the  Pharisees,  as  afterwards 
(chap,  xxiii.  12)  with  Pilate,  both  times  in  opposition 
to  Jesus. 

2.  In  a  striking  manner,  over  against  the  craft 
and  cowardice  of  the  tyrant,  does  the  undisturbed 
clearness  of   vision  and  the  steady  courage  of  the 
Son  of  man  come  into  view  ;  to  this  moment  also  in 
His  history  is  the  declaration  John  xi.  9,  applicable. 
Over  against  the  fox,  the  Saviour  appears  in  lamb 
like  patience,  but  also  in  lion-like  courage. 

3.  These  words   of  the  Saviour    belong  to  the 
prophecies  of  His  suffering  and  dying,  in  the  wider 
sense  of  the  word.     They  show  that  He  is  plainly 
conscious   to    what  an  end  His  earthly  course  wiU 
come,  where  this  end  awaits  Him,  and  by  whom  it 
was  to  be  prepared  for  Him.     Such  a  departure  out 
of  Herod's  province  is  certainly  to  be  regarded  as  a 
victory.     No  one  takes  His  life  from  Hun;  He  alone 
has  power  to  lay  it  down  (John  x.  IS). 

4.  The  heart-thrilling  lamentation  of  the  Saviour 
over  Jerusalem,  affords  a  powerful  testimony  against 
the  fatalistic  view,  as  if  Jerusalem  must  have  fallen 
at  all  events  and  absolutely.     Either  the  tears  of  our 
Lord  over  His  land  and  people  are  an  illusive  sem 
blance,  or  we  must  on  the  strength  of  such  expres 
sions    assume    not   only   an    abstract,    but   a  very 
essential  possibility  that  the  chosen  people,  if  it  really 
had  known  the  time  of  its  visitation,  would  yet  have 
been   spared   and   preserved.     "  The  might  of  the 
Almighty  appears  as  powerlessness  before  the  stiff- 
neckeduess  of  the  creature,  and  has  only  tears  to 
overcome   it    with.     Whose  heart   will   venture  to 
answer  here  with  a  system  of  the  head :  Thy  will 
ing  and  drawing  was  now  no  truly  earnest  one,  Thy 
lamentation  was  only  a  scoffing  and  sport,  for  Thy 
irresistible  grace  was  not  present  to  give  them  tha 
will  V"     Stier. 

5.  Now  as  ever  is  the  threat  fulfilled  upon  Israel : 
"Ye  shall  no  longer  see   Me."      Their   se>. 
blinded,  and   the  veil  of  the  Talmud,  which  hangs 
over  their  eyes,  is  twice  as  heavy  as  the  veil  of  .Moses. 
But  the  last  promise  al.-o :  "  until  the  time  eonie,"  &c., 
points  to  a  happier  future,  which,  e.  <j.  /echariah  xii., 
Horn,  xi.,  and  in  other  places  of  the  Scripture,  is  jcl 
more  precisely  designated. 
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HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 
Jesus  over  against  false  friends  and  irreconcilable 
enemies  — The  dangerous  counsel  which  seeming 
friendship  gives  to  leave  the  appointed  post. — What 
the  one  Herod  had  begun,  the  other  after  thirty 
years  continues.  Now  that  the  Saviour  will  not  let 
Himself  be  lured  to  the  court  of  the  Tetrarch,  He  is 
expelled  from  His  jurisdiction. — How  restlessly  and 
yet  how  restfully  does  the  Saviour  strive  towards  the 
goal  set  before  Him. — The  Fox  over  against  the  Hen, 
Matt,  xxiii.  37. — The  Christian  also  is  in  a  certain 
sense  inviolable,  so  long  as  he  is  necessary  upon  the 
earth. — The  triumphant  return  from  Galilee. — The 
mournful  prerogative  of  Jerusalem. — Jesus  over 
against  Herod.  There  stand  over  against  one  an 
other:  1.  Steady  courage  and  wretched  cowardice; 
2.  heavenly  simplicity  and  creeping  craft ;  3.  un 
shaken  fixedness  and  anxious  indecision ;  4.  certain 
expectation  of  departure  and  powerless  threats. — Oh, 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  ! — How  Jerusalem  stands  re 
lated  to  the  Lord  and  the  Lord  to  Jerusalem. — The  re 
jection  of  Christ  the  culminating  point  of  the  wicked 
ness  of  Jerusalem. — Whoever  will  not  seek  refuge 
under  the  wings  of  the  Hen,  falls  as  a  booty  into  the 
talons  of  the  Eagle. — House  left  desolate. — Night  and 
morning  in  Israel's  state. — The  arousing  voice  of 
the  Saviour  to  Jerusalem  is  addressed  to  every  sinner : 
1.  The  loving  care  which  waits  for  Jerusalem ;  '2. 
the  iniquity  which  reigns  in  Jerusalem  ;  3.  the  com 
passion  which  laments  for  Jerusalem ;  4.  the  retribu 
tion  which  comes  upon  Jerusalem  ;  5.  the  gleam  of 
light  which  breaks  through  for  Jerusalem. 


STARKE:— ZEISIFS:— Satan's  way  in  his  childrei 
is  to  draw  the  saints  from  good  partly  through  craft, 
partly  through  terror,  but  a  Christian  must  take  no 
account  of  this. — OSIANDER: — When  therefore  conn 
sels  are  brought  before  us,  we  should  measure  them 
according  to  the  word  and  our  own  vocation.  If 
they  are  contrary  thereto,  despise  them. — The  busi 
ness  of  true  teachers  requires  that  they  should  call 
things  by  their  names :  who  shall  take  offence  with 
them  for  that  ? — God's  work  can  no  man,  how 
mighty  soever  he  be,  hinder  or  set  back. — In  great 
cities  great  sins  are  committed. — Shame  on  thee, 
thou  enemy,  who  often  dost  not  venture  to  call  by 
name  thy  real  or  supposed  injurer,  while  Jesus  did 
it ! — ZEISIUS  : — Not  the  loving  God,  but  men's  own 
wickedness,  has  the  fault  of  their  temporal  and 
eternal  destruction. — OSFANDER  : — The  persecution  of 
the  Gospel  is  the  principal  one  of  the  causes  why 
cities,  lands,  &c.,  are  laid  desolate. — QCESNEL  : — 
What  a  fearful  wilderness  is  in  the  heart  when  God 
departs  from  it;  what  a  darkness  when  the  eternal 
light  no  longer  shines  therein ! — BiU.  Wirt. : — The 
greater  the  grace  God  shows  to  a  people,  the  greater 
punishment  follows  if  this  grace  is  unthankfully  re 
pelled. 

NITZSCH  :—Pred.  v.  p.  95  :  Christ  at  Jerusalem : 
— 1.  Calling  love  and  obstinate  repugnance;  2. 
deadly  hatred  and  self-sacrificing  faithfulness. — 
THOLUCK: — Pred.  i.  p.  173: — So  many  of  them  as 
are  lost,  are  lost  not  through  God,  but  through  their 
own  will  (0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem  !): — 1.  What  ap 
pears  opposed  to  this  declaration  ;  2.  what  confirms 
it;  3.  to  what  it  summons  us. 


G.  The  Son  of  Mem  Eating  and  Drinking.     CH.  XIV.  1-24. 


1.  The  Healing  of  the  Dropsical  Man  and  the  Beginning  of  the  Discourses  at  Table  (Vss.  1-14). 
(Vss.  1-11,  Gospel  for  the  6tli  Sunday  after  Trinity.) 

1  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  went  into  the  house  of  one  of  the  chief  Pharisees  to  eat 

2  bread   on   the   sabbath  day,   that  they  watched    [were  watching]    him.     And,  behold, 

3  there  was  a  certain  man   before  him  which   had   the   dropsy.     And   Jesus   answering 
spake  unto  the  lawyers  and  Pharisees,  saying,  Is  it  lawful  to  heal  on  the  sabbatli  day 

4  [or  not1]?     And  they  held  their  peace.     And  he  took  htm,  and  healed  him,  and  let 

5  him  go;  And  answered  them,  saying,2  Which  of  you  shall  have  an  a,sss  or  an  ox  fallen 

6  into  a  pit,  and  will  not  straightway  pull  him  out  on  the  sabbath  day  ?     And  they  could 

7  not  answer  him4  again  to  these  things.     And  he  put  forth  a  parable  to  those  which 
were  bidden  [invited],  when  he  marked  how  they  chose  out  the  chief  rooms  [places]  ; 

8  saying  unto  them,  When  thou  art  bidden  [invited]  of  [by]  any  man  to  a  wedding  sit 
not  down  in  the  highest  room  [place]  ;  lest  a  more  honourable  man  than  thou  be  bidden 

9  of  [invited  by]  him;  And  he  that  bade  [invited]  thee  and  him  come  and  say  to  thee, 
Give  this  man  place;  and  thou  begin  with  shame  to  take  the  lowest  room  [place], 

10  But  when  thou  art  bidden   [invited],  go  and  sit  down  in  the  lowest  room  [place]  ;  tlrat 
when  he  that  bade  [invited]  thee  cotneth,  he  may  say  unto  thee,  Friend,  go  up  higher 
then  shalt  thou  have  worship  [honour]  in  the  presence  of  them  that  sit  at  meat  [a 

11  table]  with  thee.     For  whosoever  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased;  and  he  that  hum 

12  bleth  himself  shall  be  exalted.     Then  said  he  also  to  him  that  bade  him,  When  thou 
oiakest  a  dinner  or  a  supper,  call  not  thy  friends,  nor  thy  brethren,  neither  thy  kinsmen, 
i;r  thy  rich  neighbours ;  lest  they  also  bid  [invite]  thee  again,  and   a  recompense  te 

13  made  thee.     But  when  tho  i  makest  a  feast,  call  the  poor,  the  maimed,  the  lame,  the 
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14  blind:  And  them  shall  be  blessed;  for  they  cannot  [have  not  wherewith  to]  recompense 
thee :  for  thou  shall  be  recompensed  at  tie  resurrection  of  the  just. 


Vs.  3.  —  According  to  the  reading  6tp<nrtu<ra.<.  17  o5, 


and  in  some  measure,  already  supported  by  Laehmann.    Tnc  Rec.  is  taken  from  Matt.  xii.  10. 
3  Vs.  5.—  'I'hc  fuller  reading,  airo/cpt.0.  n-pb?  OUT.  ein-<i',  is  critically  suspicious. 


Cod.  Sin.  inserts.) 

1  Vs.  5.— The  widely-diffused  reading  vlot  appears  to  us,  often  as  it  has 


cccptcd  by  Tischendorf  on  considerations  not  without  weight, 
--.tt.xh.  10. 

See  Lachmaun  and  Meyer.    [B.  omits, 


been  vindicated,  on  internal  ground*  to  b» 


rejected.  See  below  in  the  Exegeticnl  and  Critical  remarks.  (Yios  supported  bv  A.,  B.,  10  other  uncials;  ovot  by  Cod. 
Sin.,  3  other  uncials.  Yioi  accepted  by  Lachmaiin,  Tischendorf,  Meyer,  Bleek,  Alfred,  Trcfrellcs.  It  appears  to  me  tha 
to  read  it  elim.iclioally  "his  son,  or  even  his  ox,"  is  the  only  way  in  which  this  reading  becomes  tolerable,  notwithstand 
Ing  its  weight  of  external  authority.— C.  C.  S.] 

«  Vs.  6. — The  aiiTcp  of  the  Rtcepta  is  untenable. 


EXEOETICAL  AXD  CRITICAL. 

Vs.  1.  And  it  came  to  pass. — The  narrative 
of  the  healing  of  the  dropsical  man,  peculiar  to  Luke, 
belongs  without  doubt  to  the  journey  communicated 
ch.  xiii.  22,  and  the  here-mentioned  meal  therefore 
took  place  apparently  on  one  of  the  there-mentioned 
three  days.  As  in  the  answer  of  the  Saviour  to  the 
Pharisees  (ch.  xiii.  31—33)  a  kind  of  melancholy  joy 
appears,  which  can  be  better  felt  than  described,  so 
was  it  undoubtedly  the  same  frame  of  mind  which 
impelled  Him  even  in  this  critical  period  of  Ilia  life 
to  accept  a  dangerous  expression  of  honor,  and  sit 
down  at  the  table  of  a  Pharisee. 

One  of  the  chief  Pharisees.— According  to 
Grotius  and  Kuinoel,  it  was  a  Sanhedrist  belong 
ing  to  the  Pharisees,  and  according  to  De  Wetto 
a  president  of  the  synagogue,  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  Pharisees.  They,  however,  had  as  a  sect  no 
chiefs  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  and  we 
shall  hardly  be  able  to  understand  anything  else  here 
than  a  Pharisee  who,  by  his  rank,  learning,  or  in 
fluence,  had  obtained  a  moral  predominance  over 
tb»se  of  his  sect,  like  Nicodemus,  Gamaliel,  Ilillel, 
Shammai,  or  others. 

To  eat  bread. — The  Jews  were  accustomed  on 
their  Sabbath  days  to  make  visits  and  give  enter 
tainments,  Nehemiah  viii.  10.  It,  however,  could  be 
done  the  more  easily,  without  actual  desecration  of 
the  Sabbath,  as  they  did  not  need  to  make  a  fire  for 
cooking  their  food,  as  they  had  already  prepared 
this  the  day  before;  so  that  the  members  of  their 
family  had  to  perform  no  special  work  on  the  Sab 
bath,  Exodus  xxxv.  3.  We  are  not  here  to  under 
stand,  however,  a  public  banquet  (Paulus).  Our 
Lord  was,  on  the  other  hand,  ns  had  several  times 
already  been  the  case,  invited  in  with  the  family, 
vs.  12.  It  belongs  to  the  peculiarities  of  Luke,  that 
he  loves  to  represent  to  us  the  Saviour  as  sitting  at 
a  social  table,  where  He  most  beautifully  reveals  His 
pure  humanity.  This  time  He  glorifies  the  meal 
through  table-talk  which,  more  than  that  of  any  other, 
was  "  seasoned  with  salt,"  Col.  iv.  6,  and,  according  to 
the  exceedingly  vivid  and  internally  credible  account 
of  Luke,  was  addressed  first  to  the  guests  (vss.  7-10), 
then  to  the  host  (vss.  11-14),  finally,  on  occasion 
being  given  (vs.  13),  to  both  (vss.  16-24).  A  Sab- 
baih  miracle  takes  place  immediately  previously. 

Vs.  2.  Which  had  the  dropsy.  —  The  com 
mencement  /cat  iSoti  evidently  emphasizes  the  unex- 
a  of  the  appearance  of  the  man,  who  had  by 
no  means  been  invited  as  a  guest,  since  Jesus,  ai'u-r 
his  healing,  sends  him  away,  ^ince  now  iti  this 
place  we  read  nothing  of  a  great  throng  of  the  peo 
ple,  such  as  appears  to  have  been  found  at  other 
similar  meals,  in  consequence  of  which  this  man 
might  have  boldly  come  in,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  Pharisee  had  placed  him  there  with  a  malicious 
intention.  This  view  is  not  arbitral y  (Meyer),  for, 


vs.  1,  we  read  that  the  Pharisees  were  watching 
Jesus,  and  although  vs.  2  does  not  begin  with  ydp,  yet 
it  appears  plainly  enough  that  here  the  very  crisis  is 
related  which  gave  occasion  to  such  a  lying  in  wait 
a  case  entirely  similar  to  that  in  Luke  vi.  6,  7. 
Therefore,  also,  we  find  the  patient  just  (nirpixrdtv 
alir.  in  a  place  where  he  must  meet  the  eye  of  the 
Saviour.  The  same  treacherous  disposition  lay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Pharisees,  as 
previously  at  the  bottom  of  their  friendly  warning, 
ch.  xiii.  31.  The  sick  man,  however,  probably  did 
not  know  to  what  end  he  had  been  led  there, 
nay,  perhaps  they  had  already,  by  large  promises, 
awakened  in  him  the  spark  of  faith  and  hope  which 
the  Saviour  alwavs  made  the  condition  of  His  mira 
culous  power,  of  which,  however,  nothing  comes  to 
be  mentioned,  unless  it  be  that  before  the  healing 
more  had  taken  place  between  Jesus  and  the  sick 
man  than  the  narrative  informs  us.  Perhaps  they 
thought,  in  view  of  the  helpless  condition  of  the 
dropsical  man,  that  the  healing  this  time  would  not 
succeed,  and  that  their  craftiness,  therefore,  would 
bring  the  powerlessness  of  the  Saviour  to  light.  And 
in  the  worst  case,  yet  even  by  a  healing  on  the  Bab- 
bath,  would  they  not  have  again  new  matter  for  an 
accusation?  Grounds  enough  which  might  occasion 
them  to  grant  to  this  unhappy,  perhaps  also  poor, 
man,  for  some  moments  the  honor  of  their  presence 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  festive  table. 

Vs.  3.  And  Jesus  answering. — These  words 
of  the  Saviour  are  an  answer  to  this  act  of  His 
enemies,  and  to  the  secret  evil  thoughts  which  He 
had  therewith  read  in  their  hearts.  He  will  not  per 
form  the  miracle  without  first  showing  them  that  He 
sees  through  their  plan.  Therefore  He  begins  of  His 
own  accord  to  speak,  while  the  sick  man,  out  of 
timidity  before  so  distinguished  a  company,  or,  per 
haps,  in  the  expectation  of  a  friendly  word,  stands 
there  in  silence. 

Is  it  lawful. — In  a  certain  sense  we  can  say 
that  the  Saviour  shows  them  His  superiority  by  this, 
that  He  lays  for  them  with  so  categorical  a  question 
a  snare.  For  had  they  answered  unconditionally, 
Yes,  they  would  thereby  have  sanctioned  His  mira 
cle  ;  while  their  answering  No,  would,  in  this  par 
ticular  case,  have  betrayed  their  own  want  of  love. 
On  this  account  they  held  their  peace  as  before,  ch. 
vi.  9.  Only  after  this  triumph  does  the  Saviour  go 
on  to  speak  by  deeds :  He  lays  hold  of  the  dropsical 
man  with  mighty  hand  (fViAaj3(i/uefo\)  and  K-ts  him 
go  from  Him  healed.  In  this,  however,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  how  He  still  spares  the  enemies  at  whose 
table  !'>•  sits,  inasmuch  as  He  castigates  them  not  a 
the  presence,  but  only  after  the  departure,  of  tl« 
recovered  man. 

Vs.  :>.  Which  of  you. — Here  also,  as  before, 
the  act  is  vindicated  with  a  reference  to  daily  life, 
yet  this  time  again  in  a  peculiar  form,  with  relation 
to  the  nature  of  the  miracle.  At  the  healing  of  tha 
woman  whom  Satan  had  bound  eighteen  year^  ch. 
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xiii.  16,  our  Saviour  speaks  of  the  loosing  of  the 
ox  and  ass.  Here,  where  a  dropsical  man  has  been 
made  sound,  He  speaks  of  a  well  in  which  the  cattle 
ran  the  danger  of  drowning  (a  minor  proof,  we  may 
cursorily  remark,  for  the  accuracy  of  the  Evangelist 
in  the  communication  of  the  sayings  of  the  Saviour). 
In  general,  the  Sabbath  miracles  of  our  Lord,  even 
with  inevitable  coincidences,  present  so  many  fine 
shades  of  difference,  that  the  opinion  (Strauss)  as  if 
all  were  only  mythical  variations  upon  the  same 
monotonous  theme,  is,  by  a  more  exact  comparison 
of  them,  best  shown  to  be  a  lie. 

An  ass  or  an  ox. — The  reading  vlos  has,  it  is 
true,  a  great  number  of  external  testimonies  for  it 
(see  the  enumeration  in  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf), 
and  has  been  acutely  defended  by  Rettig  (Stud,  und 
Krit.,  1838),  but  brings  a  disturbing  element  into 
the  discussion.  There  is  here,  at  all  events,  plainly 
a  conclusion  a  minori  ad  mijus,  which  by  the  com 
bination  of  Sou  and  Ox  in  great  part  falls  away.  The 
appeal  to  the  paternal  sensibility  of  the  Pharisees 
would  here,  where  it  was  the  healing  of  a  stranger 
that  was  in  question,  have  entirely  failed  of  its  end. 
The  various  reading  mentioned  appears,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  require  an  explanation  in  this  way,  that  an 
ignorant  copyist  wished  to  put  a  still  stronger  ex 
pression  into  the  Saviour's  mouth  than  that  which 
He  had,  according  to  the  common  reading,  made  use 
of,  but  for  this  very  reason  weakened  involuntarily 
the  force  of  His  argument.  That  the  Saviour  wished 
here  to  express  the  ethical  principle,  that  what  we  do 
in  relation'  to  our  own  on  the  Sabbath  we  are  also 
bound  to  do  for  others  (Meyer),  is  certainly  possible, 
but,  when  compared  with  similar  apologetical  dicta,  is 
yet  by  no  means  probable.  Had  the  Saviour  wished 
to  impress  the  rule,  Matt.  vii.  12,  in  this  manner,  the 
mention  of  the  ox,  at  all  events,  would  have  been 
superfluous.  Moreover,  the  son  in  the  well  appears, 
at  all  events,  in  a  somewhat  singular  case.  On  all 
these  grounds,  we  do  not  venture  to  apply  here  the 
elsewhere  so  trustworthy  rule,  lectio  difficilior  pne- 
ferenda.  The  various  reading  Trpo/Scn  ov  (D.)  also 
points  already  to  an  uncertainty  of  the  reading,  in 
which  case  it  is,  perhaps,  safest  to  keep  to  the  Re- 
cepta. 

Vs.  7.  He  put  forth  a  parable  to  those 
which  were  invited. — The  word  "parable"  is 
here  to  be  taken  in  the  wider  sense,  not  in  that  of 
an  invented  narrative,  but  in  that  of  a  parabolic  ad 
dress.  Against  the  imputation  of  the  indecorum  of 
this  table-talk  (Gfrorer,  De  Wette),  see  the  remark 
on  ch.  xi.  37.  Meyer,  "Here,  moreover,  the  occur 
rence  with  the  dropsical  man  had  prepared  another 
point  of  view  than  that  of  urbanity;"  and  if  we 
assume,  moreover  (Lange),  that  the  two  brief  para 
bles  also,  vss.  7-14,  bear  a  symbolic  character,  by 
which  the  relation  of  the  guests  to  the  kingdom  of 
God  is  intimated,  there  vanishes  the  lightest  sem 
blance  of  indecorum.  But  even  apart  from  this,  we 
are  not  to  forget  how  much  here  depended  on  the 
tone  of  the  speaker,  and  we  may  here  well  remind 
the  reader  of  the  familiar  expression,  "  Quod  licet 
Jovi,  non  licet  bovi." 

When  He  marked. — The  unseemly  demeanor 
of  the  guests  gives  of  itself  the  occasion  for  the  first 
parable.  It  is  hard  to  suppose  that  the  Saviour  here 
wished  to  instruct  them  what  demeanor  became  them 
in  reference  to  the  feast  in  the  kingdom  of  God, 
since  lie  does  not  regard  the  unbelieving  Jews  as 
those  who  really  sit  at  the  head  of  the  festal  board, 
but,  on  the  contrary  (vs.  18  seq.),  as  those  who  have, 


indeed,  been  invited  thereto,  but  huve  not  made  their 
appearance.  No,  as  yet  the  instruction  is  framed 
entirely  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  mo 
ment:  "Go  and  sit  down  in  the  lowest  place." 
We  might  almost  suppose  that  the  Saviour  Himself, 
with  His  disciples,  belonged  to  those  who  sat  below, 
and  with  right,  but  in  vain,  waited  for  a  higher  place, 
but  would,  however,  in  no  way  appropriate  this  to 
themselves.  In  this  case,  the  nobJest  sense  of  dig. 
nity  and  His  highest  hope  for  the  future  also  ex 
pressed  itself  in  the  utterance:  "He  that  humbleth 
himself  shall  be  exalted,"  as,  on  the  other  hand,  ;i 
sharp  threatening  for  the  Jews  lay  in  the  warning, 
which  He  for  this  particular  case  utters  as  a  general 
truth :  "  He  that  exalteth  himself  shall  be  humbled." 
That  this  saying  was  one  of  those  which  the  Saviour 
on  different  occasions  could  very  fittingly  repeat, 
strikes  the  eye  at  once,  comp.  Matt,  xxiii.  12;  Luke 
xviii.  14.  As  to  the  rest,  the  whole  picture  is  taken 
from  life,  and  shows  anew  with  what  observant  look 
the  Saviour  often  noticed  the  most  habitual  usages 
of  daily  life.  The  feast  which  is  here  spoken  of  is 
no  common  5t7vvov,  but  a  wedding,  in  which  deco 
rum  as  to  the  place  is  yet  more  important  than  on 
other  occasions.  Where  a  strife  arises  about  places, 
it  must  naturally  not  be  one  of  the  guests  but  the 
impartial  host  who  decides,  who  has  invited  the  one 
and  the  other  (<re  ical  avruv,  te  et  ilium,  Vulg.).  To 
the  one  pressing  forward  with  so  little  modesty  he 
says  briefly,  "  Give  this  man  room  ;  "  thus  put  back, 
he  begins  then  (op|r;,  the  lingering  beginning  of  reced 
ing,  with  a  feeling  of  shame,  Meyer)  to  take  not  only 
one  of  the  lower  but  the  lowest  place  (rov  e<rx-  TOTT.). 
"  Qui  Kernel  cedere  jubetur,  longe  removetur."  Ben- 
The  humble  one,  on  the  other  hand,  who  has 
gone  blithely  and  joyfully  to  the  feast  (Tro^fu&eis), 
and  contents  himself  there  with  the  lowest  place, 
receives  a  friendly  <£i'\€,  that  urges  him  to  come  up, 
if  not  in  every  case  to  the  highest  seat  of  all,  at  least 
higher,  avcar f^uv,  and  the  honor  which  is  herewith  con 
nected  even  in  and  of  itself  gains  yet  double  worth  by 
the  fact  that  it  falls  to  him  tvwinov  his  fellow-guests, 
comp.  Prov.  xxv.  6,  7. 

Vs.  12.  Then  said  He  also. — The  second  para 
ble  is  not  a  eulogy  on  the  host  because  he  had 
nvited  the  Saviour,  although  He  did  not  belong  to 
the  high  in  rank,  and  to  his  friends  (Ebrard),  but  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  sharp  rebuke  on  account  of  a 
fault  which  is  almost  always  committed  in  the  choice 
of  guests  at  splendid  banquets.  It  is,  of  course, 
apparent  that  the  precept  of  the  Saviour  must  not 
ae  understood  absolutely,  but  a  parte  potiori.  The 
Mosaic  law  had  already  allotted  to  the  poor  and 
needy  a  place  at  the  feast-table,  Deut.  xiv.  28,  29  ; 
xvi.  11 ;  xxvi.  11-13,  and  the  Saviour  also  wills  that 
one  should  henceforth  show  his  kindness  not  exclu 
sively  or  primarily  to  those  who  can  most  richly 
requite  the  same.  The  thought  that  the  origin  of  the 
Christian  Agapae  must  be  derived  from  this  precept 
Van  Hengel)  is  purely  arbitrary. 

Lest  they  also  invite  thee  again.— The  com- 
mon  understanding  with  which  one  gives  a  feast  to  a 
man  of  consequence,  namely,  that  he  shall  be  invited 
n  turn,  the  Saviour  here  represents  as  something 
;hat  is  far  more  to  be  avoided  that  anxiously  to  be 
sought.  It  is  of  like  character  with  the  airtxeiv  rot 
utadov,  Matt.  vi.  5.  "  Metus,  mundo  tjnottis."  BengeL 
Only  where  one  does  something,  not  out  of  an  every 
day  craving  for  advantage,  but  out  of  disinterested 
ove,  does  the  Saviour  promise  the  richest  reivar.l. 

Vs.  14.  At  the   resurrection  of  the  just.— 
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FLc  last  phrase,  i!av  Si/m/at/,  would  have  been  entirely 
purposeless  if  the  Saviour  had  here  had  iu  mind 
the  general  resurrection  which  lie  describes,  e.  g., 
John  v.  28,  29.  He  distinguishes  like  Paul  (1  Thess. 
iv.  1(5;  1  Cor.  iv.  23)  and  John  (Rev.  xx.  5,  6)  be 
tween  a  first  and  a  second  resurrection,  comp.  also 
Luke  xx.  84-36,  and  impresses  thereby  on  this  oft- 
controverted  doctrine  the  stamp  of  His  unerring 
at'/T^r  t<f>a.  At  all  events,  this  word  contains  a  germ 
which  is  further  developed  in  the  later  apostolic 
writings.  Comp.  BURTHOLDT,  Christol.  JuJicorum, 
§  38.  That  which  according  to  Paul  and  John  inter 
venes  between  the  first  and  second  resurrection,  the 
Saviour  here  leaves  untouched,  without,  however,  in 
any  respect  contradicting  it.  That  He  does  not 
speak  of  Sucaiuv  in  the  Pharisaical,  but  in  the  ethical, 
sense,  is,  of  course,  understood.  Nor  is  He  here  con 
cerned  to  praise  His  host,  who  had  invited  Him, 
vs.  1,  apparently  with  a  perverse  intent,  but  only  to 
lay  down  the  general  principle  which  in  tocial  inter 
course  may  never  be  lost  out  of  mind,  and  to  allude 
to  the  joyful  prospect  at  which  every  one  may  re 
joice  who  obediently  conforms  himself  to  this  pre 
cept. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

) .  See  Exegetical  and  Critical  remarks,  and  the 
remarks  on  Luke  vi.  1-11. 

2.  Here   also  the  Saviour  does  not  reject   the 
offered  feast  of  the  Pharisee,  and  shows  thereby  the 
human  kindliness  of  His  character.     In  the  mirac 
ulous  deed  which  He  performs  on  the  occasion,  in 
the  humiliating  words  which  He  thereby  utters,  He 
reveals   His  Divine  greatness.      He  shows  even  in 
social  intercourse  a  free-spokenness,  but  at  the  saT.e 
time  a  conscientiousness  and  dignity,  according  to 
which  His  disciple  can  direct  himself  in  all  cases 
with  safety. 

3.  The  warning  of  the  Saviour  against  seeking 
after  vain  honor  may  be  applied  also  in  a  wider  sense 
to  the  seeking  after  high  places  and  offices  of  honor 
in  the  kingdom  of  God,   when  it  offends  us  to  see 
another   before    us,   in   which,   however,   the  high- 
aiming    ones   draw    upon    themselves    very    many 
a  humiliation.      So    far   this   admonition    coincides 
with  the  general   principles  stated  more  in  detail, 
Matt,   xxiii.    6-8;   John  xiii.   1-17,   and  elsewhere. 
Comp.  1  Peter  v.  5  ;  James  iv.  6.     Here  the  Saviour 
represents  self-humiliation  as  an  act   of  holy  pru 
dence.     Other  motives,  however  powerful,  could  in 
this  connection  not  well  be  touched  upon.     But  cer 
tainly  he  acts  most  according  to  the  spirit  even  of 
this  admonition  who  names  himself,  with  Paul,  the 
chief  of  sinners,  1  Tim.  L  15. 

4.  The  eternal  rule  in  God's  government  according 
to  which  the  humble  is  raised  and  the  lofty  is  hum 
bled,  was  not  unknown  even  to  God-fearing  heathen. 
Comp.  the  admirable  answer  of  JEsop  to  the  ques 
tion,  What   God   docs?  "  elata   deprimere,   hum  ilia 
extollere."     Yet  we  may  affirm  with  certaiutv  that 
humility  such  as  the  Saviour  here  and  in  other  places 
required,  remained   unknown  to   the   heathen,   and 
oust  be  called  a  peculiar  Christian  virtue. 

5.  Not   ungrounded  is  the   complaint  (Newton) 
that  the  Saviour's  precept  in  respect  to  those  whom 
one  must  principally  invite  to  a  feast  is  only  all  too 
often   forgotten   by   His   disciples.      On  the   other 
hand,  however,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  ad 
monitions  of  this  kind  are  not  possible  to  be  inter 
preted  Kara  pTjrdi/,  but  rather  like  Matt.  v.  39-42, 
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and  similar  passages.  Upon  the  disinterested  temper 
which  is  here  emphatically  commanded,  all  at  last 
depends  in  the  case  of  His  disciples.  As  to  the  rest, 
even  heathen  antiquity  was  not  wholly  without  simi 
lar  precepts.  Call  to  mind  Martial's  poscis  munera, 
Sexte,  non  amicos,  and  especially  the  remarkable 
words  of  Plato  in  the  I'hccdru*,  Edit.  Bipont.  X.  293, 
a  proof  the  more  that  in  this  saying  of  the  Lord  a 
purely  human  feeling,  but  not  a  breacli  against  deco 
rum,  expresses  itself.  To  the  Saviour  alone  did  it 
belong  to  bring  the  here-commended  principle  into 
direct  connection  with  the  future  and  everlasting 
happiness  of  His  people. 

(5.  What  the  Saviour  here  commends  to  others 
He  has  Himself  fulfilled  in  the  most  illustrious 
manner.  To  the  feast  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
He  has  principally  invited  not  such  as  were  re 
lated  to  Him  after  the  flesh,  and  from  whom  He 
might  hope  for  recompense  again,  but  the  poor, 
blind,  etc.,  in  the  spiritual  sense  of  the  word.  But 
for  that  reason,  also,  He  has  now  joy  to  the  full  in 
the  kingdom  of  the  Father,  and  a  name  that  is  above 
everv  name. 


HOMILETICAL    AND  PRACTICAL. 

Even  in  the  thickening  conflict  of  His  life,  the 
Saviour  is  not  unrcceptive  of  social  enjoyment. — The 
Sunday  meals,  Sunday  dangers,  Sunday  duties  of  the 
Christian. — Even  where  we  should  not  expect  it, 
hostile  looks  are  often  directed  against  us. — Human 
misery  in  the  midst  of  the  house  of  joy. — The  house 
of  mourning  and  the  house  of  feasting  (Eecles.  vii.  3) 
here  united  under  one  roof;  in  both  the  Lord  is 
perfectly  in  His  place. — Jesus  understands  even  the 
unuttered  sighs. — Where  Jesus  stretches  forth  Hia 
hand  there  follows  healing. — Humanity  even  towards 
beasts  is  also  promoted  by  the  Saviour. — Humanity 
towards  beasts  not  seldom  united  with  inhumanity 
towards  men.  [Eminently  exemplified  among  the 
Hindoos. — C.  C.  S.] — Powerless  silence  over  against 
the  great  deeds  of  the  Lord  :  1.  From  rancor ;  2.  from 
perplexity  ;  3.  from  inflexible  disdain. — The  seeking 
after  vain  honor:  1.  In  daily  life;  2.  in  Christian  life. 
— The  shame  prepared  for  unrestrained  craving  after 
honor,  even  on  this  side  of  the  grave. — "  Take  the 
lowest  place"  (Address  at  the  Communion):  1.  Even 
there  dost  thou  as  guest  most  fittingly  belong;  2. 
there  does  the  Host  love  best  to  see  thee ;  3.  there 
does  the  feast  most  refresh  thce ;  4.  there  dost  thou 
most  quickly  attain  to  the  place  of  honor. — "  Whoso 
ever  exalteth  himself,"  etc.:  1.  The  result  of  the 
world's  history ;  2.  the  fundamental  law  of  the  king 
dom  of  God ;  3.  the  chosen  motto  of  every  Christian. 
— Selfish  profit  the  ground  of  most  of  the  exhibitions 
of  love  of  the  natural  man. — The  giving  of  feasts  is 
by  no  means  forbidden  to  Christians,  but  not  every 
feast  is  alike  good  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord. — Recom 
pense  from  man  and  reward  from  God  go  seldom 
and  in  hand. — The  blessedness  of  Him  who  receives 
o  earthly  recompense  for  his  love. — True  love  does 
not  only  help  the  needy,  but  it  quickens  and  gladdens 
lim  also. — He  that  giveth  to  the  poor  lendeth  to  the 
Lor{]. — The  resurrection  of  the  just  a  time  of  the 
loblcst  recompense. 

STARKE  : — BKKNTIUS  : — Although  learned  main.*, 
s  the  worst  of  all,  yet  one  has  not  to  be  too  greatly 
n  fear  of  it. — CANSTEIX  : — People  of  repute  and 
preachers  should  consider,  wherever  they  are,  that 
notice  is  taken  of  them,  2  Cor.  vi.  3. — Our  entertain- 
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merits  should  be  only  feasts  of  love,  but  falsehood  is 
the  first  dish  that  is  served  up. — Although  we  find 
ourselves  among  evil  people,  yet  we  shall  not  lack 
opportunity  to  do  good.  —  CKAMER: — Silence  is 
sometimes  good,  but  malicious  silence,  when  one 
should  speak,  is  sin: — CANSTEIN  : — Them  that  need 
nelp  we  should  willingly  assist,  und  not  allow  ourselves 
to  be  begged  out  and  moved  with  long  entreaties, 
but  rather  anticipate  them  out  of  compassion. — Ac 
cording  to  circumstances,  it  is  fitting  and  profitable 
to  give  account  to  people  of  one's  doing. — Nova  Bibl. 
Tub. : — Falsehood  is  put  to  shame  by  sincerity, 
craftiness  by  wisdom,  malice  by  the  light  of  truth, 
and  must  be  dumb. — It  is  good  at  a  meal,  even 
where  a  number  are  present,  to  hold  edifying  dis 
course,  1  Tim.  iv.  5. — ZEISIUS  :— Among  the  proud 
there  is  ever  strife,  Prov.  xiii.  10. — OSIANDKR: — 
Dear  Christian,  thou  must  concern  thyself  not  only 
for  godliness,  but  also  for  courteousness  and  good 
manners,  Phil.  iv.  8.—Nova£ibl.  Tub.  .-—In  lowliness 
of  mind,  let  each  esteem  other  better  than  himself, 
Phil.  ii.  3. — BKENTIUS  : — Between  seeking  power,  and 
accepting  beseeming  honor  in  humility,  there  is  a 
great  distinction,  which  one  has  occasion  to  take 
good  note  of,  1  Thess.  ii.  5,  C. — Biblical  hospitality 
belongs  especially  to  the  poor  and  distressed. — 
HKDINGER  : — Love  is  not  covetous ;  God's  children 
share  as  long  as  they  have. — To  entertain  the  poor 
and  needy  is  the  same  as  to  receive  Christ,  and  has 
the  promise  of  this  life  and  that  which  is  to  come, 
Isaiah  Iviii.  7. — QCIKSNEL  : — Happy  indeed  does  he 
esteem  himself  who  in  case  of  need  advances  some 
thing  to  a  royal  prince  who  is  expecting  the  crown ; 
(pious)  poor  people  are  nothing  but  needy  princes; 


the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  theirs;  we  without  doubt 
make  our  fortune  if  we  lend  to  them  in  need. 

HEUBNER  :— The  dangers  in  high  society.— Jesua 
brings  the  man  into  his  heart ;  he  is  himself  to  feel 
the  right  and  declare  it  to  himself. — Against  it? 
will  the  evil  heart  must  secretly  acknowledge  the 
truth. — The  discourse  of  Christ  is  earnest,  convincing, 
but  never  satirical  against  His  enemies. — To  suve  a 
man  from  danger  of  life  every  one  accounts  a  duty, 
why  then  not  also  to  save  his  soul? — Demeanor  of 
Christians  in  reference  to  rank. — The  power  of  dis 
pensing  with  worldly  honor  makes  worthy  of  honor. 
— Examples  of  exact  fulfilment  of  the  precept,  vss. 
12-14,  vol.  ii.  pp.  108-110. 

On  the  J'ericope  : — Jesus  as  Guest  in  the  Phari 
see's  house. — The  dangers  of  Sunday. — The  right 
employment  of  Sunday.  —  Lisco  :  —  Occasion,  for 
thought  in  the  history  of  the  miracle;  Thou  shalt 
sanctify  the  solemn  day. — ULBER  : — The  bounds  of 
Christian  freedom:  1.  In  reference  to  Divine  service, 
vss.  1-6;  2.  to  intercourse  with  one's  neighbor,  VS.M. 
7-11 ;  3.  to  temporal  recreation,  vss.  12-14. — FUCIIS: 
— -Divine  service  on  Sunday :  1.  The  Divine  service 
of  the  temple ;  2.  Divine  service  of  the  house ;  3. 
Divine  service  of  the  heart. — Self-exaltation  and  self- 
humiliation:  1.  Their  nature;  2.  their  expression; 
3.  their  consequences. — AHLFELD  : — How  celebrates 
the  living  Christian  Church  her  Sunday  ?  1.  She  haa 
the  Lord  in  the  midst  of  her ;  2.  exercises  love ; 
3.  is  humble  before  the  Lord  her  God. — WESTER- 
METER. — Jesus  at  the  table  of  a  Pharisee ;  how  Ho 
reveals  Himself:  1.  In  His  great-hearted  love ;  2.  in 
His  unsurpassable  wisdom ;  3.  in  His  humble  serious- 


2.  The  Parable  of  the  Great  Supper  (Vss.  15-24). 
(Vss.  16-24,  Gospel  for  the  2d  Sunday  after  Trinity.) 

15  And  when  one  of  them  that  sat  [reclined]  at  meat  [at  table]  with  him  heard  these 
things,  he  said  unto  him,  Blessed  is  lie  that  shall  eat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

16  Then  said  he  unto  him,  A  certain  man  made  a  great  supper,  and  bade  [invited]  many: 

17  And  sent  his  servant  at  supper  time  to  say  to  them  that  were  bidden   [invited],  Come; 

18  for  all  things  are  now  ready.     And  they  all  with  one  consent  began  to  make  excuse. 
The  first  said  unto  him,  I  have  bought  a  piece  of  ground,  and  I  must  needs  go  and  see 

19  it:  I  pray  thee  have  me  excused.     And  another  said,  I  have  bought  five  yoke  of  oxen, 

20  and  I  go  to  prove  them :  I  pray  thee  have  me  excused.     And  another  said,  I  have 

21  married  a  wife,  and  therefore  I  cannot  come.     So  that  servant  came,  and  shewed  his 
lord  these  things.     Then  the  master  of  the  house  being  angry  said  to  his  servant,  Go 
out  quickly  into  the  streets  and  lanes  of  tlie  city,  and  bring  in  hither  the  poor,  and  the 

22  maimed,  and  the  halt,  and  the  blind.     And  the  servant  said,  Lord  [or,  Sir],  it  is  done 

23  as  thou  hast  commanded,  and  yet  there  is  room.     And  the  lord  said  unto  the  servant, 
Go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and  compel  them  to  come  in,  that  my  house  may 

,24  be  filled.     For  I  say  unto  you,  That  none  of  those  men  which  were  bidden  [invited] 
shall  taste  of  my  supper. 

Parable  of  the  Great  Supper.  "The  peculiar  ex 
clamation,  and  the  exact  connection  of  the  following 
Parable  with  it,  and  with  all  that  precedes,  speak 
for  the  originality  of  the  whole  representation  in  the 
most  decided  manner."  (Olshausen.)  That  the 
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Vs.  1 5.  One  of  them  that  reclined  at  table 
with  Him. — Since,  besides  Jesus  and  His  apostles, 
no  poor  had  been  invited,  this  was  without  doubt 
one  of  the  rich  friends  of  the  Pharisaic  host,  whose 
remark  gave  the  Saviour  occasion  for  delivering  the 


form  of  the  exclamation  in  and  of  ttaelf  "  does  not 
allow  an  inference  of  Pharisaical  and  earn;;!  con- 
fidence  in  reference  to  future  participation  m  the 
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kingdom  of  God"  (Lange),  must  unquestionably  he 
conceded.  The  exclamation  is  intelligible  enough. 
"APTOV  <pay.  is,  2  Sam.  ix.  7-10,  used  of  entertaining 
at  a  royal  table.  The  various  reading  &punov  for 
UpTov  is  certainly  spurious,  see  DE  WKTTE,  ad  loc., 
niid  (pdytrai  is  to  be  taken  as  Future.  But  the 
question  is  still  difficult  respecting  the  disposition  in 
which,  and  the  purpose  for  which,  this  remark  was 
uttered  on  this  occasion.  If  vre  had  met  this  man  in 
another  circle,  and  if  the  Saviour  had  answered  him 
in  another  way,  we  could  then  suppose  that  here  the 
holy  temper  of  Jesus  had  communicated  itself  to 
this  guest,  and,  with  Bengel,  explain,  "  Audi  ens 
toque  tactus."  But  in  the  way  in  which  the  remark 
appears  in  this  connection,  the  exclamation  seems 
to  sound  more  pious  than  it  really  was,  and  not  even 
to  have  an  equal  value  with  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Macarizing  woman,  Luke  xi.  27.  We  find  therein  a 
somewhat  unlucky  attempt,  by  an  edifying  turn,  to 
make  an  end  to  a  discourse  which  contained  nothing 
flattering  for  the  host,  and  might  perhaps  soon  pass 
over  to  yet  sharper  rebuke  of  the  guests.  With 
worldly  courteousness  he  seeks,  therefore,  to  go 
to  the  help  of  the  Pharisee  who  had  invited 
him,  and  to  draw  off  the  threatening  storm. 
The  parable,  however,  shows  that  the  Saviour 
did  not  by  any  means  let  Himself  be  brought  otF 
His  course  by  an  intcrjectional  utterance ;  since 
He,  in  other  words,  answers  him  to  this  effect : 
"  What  advantage  can  it  be  that  thou,  with  all  thy 
seeming  enthusiasm,  praisest  the  happiness  of  them 
that  sit  at  table  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  if  thou, 
and  those  like  thee,  although  you  are  invited,  yet 
actually  refuse  to  come  !  " 

Vs.  16.  A  certain  man. — Upon  the  distinction 
in  connection  of  this  parable  with  that  of  the  Royal 
Wedding,  see  LANGE  on  Matt.  xxii.  2-14.  On  the 
comparison  it  appears  that  the  latter,  which  is  por 
trayed  in  much  stronger  colors,  belongs  to  a  later 
period  of  the  public  life  of  the  Saviour,  when  the 
opposition  between  Him  and  His  enemies  had  de 
clared  itself  yet  much  more  strongly. 

A  great  supper. — The  occasion  for  the  repre 
sentation  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  under  this  im 
age,  was  given  the  Saviour  spontaneously  by  the  re 
mark  of  His  fellow-guest,  and  by  the  feast  of  the 
Pharisee.  In  other  places  also,  e.  #.,  Matt.  viii.  11, 
12,  He  makes  use  of  the  same  imagery.  Great 
this  Silver  may  be  named,  as  well  on  account  of 
the  abundance  of  the  refreshing  viands,  as  on  account 
of  its  being  intended  to  be  celebrated  by  many. 
The  first  invitation  here  designated  was  that  through 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  generally ;  while 
by  the  *o\\oi  we  can  understand  no  others  than  the 
Jewish  nation  in  general.  Although  the  Saviour 
does  not  expressly  add  this,  yet  it  results  from  the 
r.ature  of  the  case  that  we  have  to  understand  this 
first  preliminary  invitation  as  unconditionally  ac- 
cf[itrd  by  those  invited. 

Vs.  17.  And  sent  his  servant. — Aoi"A.or  stands 
here  by  no  means  collectively  for  all  the  servants 
(lleu'.-uer),  but  has  reference  very  definitely  to  one 
servant,  the  vocator  (Grotius),  who,  according  to 
Oriental  usage,  repeats  the  invitation  so  soon  as 
the  !e:'st  is  prepared,  not  in  order  to  inquire  a^ain 
wheih'T  the  guests  will  come,  but  in  order  to  make 
.ii  to  them  when  they  should  appear.  The  hcre- 
lime  coincides  with  the  fulness  of  time, 
Gal.  iv.  -1,  \\liile  the  servant  can  be  no  other  than 
the  Messiah,  the  rvjrn  n=S  of  Isaiah.  He  makes 


known  to  Israel  tbat  the  blessings  of  the  kingdon 
of  Heaven,  from  this  instant  on,  are  attainable  for 
them,  and  that  in  such  wise,  that  they  have  nothing 
else  to  do  than  to  come,  to  take,  and  to  eat. 

Vs.  18.  'Airi  /xioj,  some  supply  7?^^,  others, 
5pos,  <f>a.'«rjr,  if/uxfls  airi'ay.  The  first,  doubtless,  de 
serves  the  preference,  although  in  any  case  what 
is  meant  is  self-evident.  The  motives  which  thcj 
adduce  are  indeed  difl'crent ;  but  in  this  they  ail 
agree,  that  they  take  back  again  the  word  that  they 
have  given. — Make  excuse. — Beg  off,  deprecari. 
Those  invited  acknowledge  themselves  the  necessity 
of  an  excuse  in  some  manner  plausible,  and  thereby 
indirectly  establish  the  fact  that  they  were  under  obli 
gation  to  appear. 

Bought  a  piece  of  ground. — Whoever  finds 
it  unreasonable  that  the  yet  unviewed  field  was  al 
ready  bought,  need  not  hesitate  to  conceive  the  mat 
ter  thus  :  that  the  purchase  was  not  yet  uncondition 
ally  concluded,  and  that  at  this  very  moment  it  de 
pended  on  the  viewing  whether  he  should  become 
definitive  possessor  of  it. — Must  needs. — In  courte 
ous-wise  the  invited  guest  will  give  the  servant  to 
understand  that  to  his  great  sorrow  it  is  entirely  im 
possible  for  him  to  do  otherwise.  He  begs  that  he 
may  be  held  excused,  that  is,  "  That  he  may  stand 
to  him  in  the  relation  of  a  person  released  from  his 
promise." 

Vs.  19.  Five  yoke  of  oxen — To  this  invited 
guest,  as  to  the  first,  earthly  possession  stands  in  the 
way  of  becoming  a  participant  of  the  saving  benefits 
of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  We  regard  it  as  some 
what  forced  to  view  in  this  invited  guest  the  love  ol 
dominion  as  intimated,  typified  in  the  swinging  ol 
the  whip  over  his  team  of  oxen.  No,  the  first  and 
second  are  so  far  in  line  with  one  another  as  this, 
that  with  both,  earthly  possession,  as  with  the  third 
sensual  pleasure,  becomes  the  stone  of  stumbling. 
But  if  there  yet  exists  a  distinction  between  the  first 
and  second,  it  is  probably  this,  that  the  man  witb 
the  field  is  yet  seeking  to  acquire  the  earthl) 
good,  while  the  man  with  the  oxen  is  thinking  of 
still  increasing  that  which  is  already  gained. 
The  first  is  the  man  of  business,*  whose  only 
concern  is  to  bring  what  he  has  just  bought 
into  good  order;  the  other  is  the  independent 
man,  who  will  see  himself  hindered  by  nobody  ;  who 
says  to  one,  "  Go,  and  he  goeth,"  and  to  the  other, 
"  Come,  and  he  cometh,"  into  whom  something  of 
the  refractory  nature  of  his  oxen  has  passed  over,  am1 
who  has  no  mind  to  be  incommoded  by  anybody 
His  tone  is  less  urbane  than  that  of  the  first ;  hi 
does  not  beg  permission  to  go,  is  not  merely  minded 
to  do  this,  but  is  already  at  that  moment  actually  go 
ing.  ni;i>6i'naai — "  I  am  going  even  now."  So  says 
he,  already  on  the  point  to  start,  and  has  only  just 
time  to  add :  "  I  beg  thee,"  while  he  already  desires 
to  be  with  his  oxen. 

Vs.  20.  I  have  married  a  wife.— The  third  ex 
cuse  appears  to  be  the  most  legitimate,  on  which  ac 
count,  therefore,  it  is  delivered  in  the  tone  of  self- 
confidcnce  which  does  not  even  account  an  excuse  aa 
necessary.  According  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  Deut 
xxiv.  ~>.  the  newly-married  man  was  free  for  a  year 
from  military  service,  and  it  therefore  appeared  that 
it  could  not  be  demanded  frorr  this  man  that  lie 
should  leave  his  young  wife.  If,  however,  one  would 

*  f  Pr.  Van  Oostcrzcc  ha=  added  this  English  phmso  to 
L  original  ;  and  ::s  .m; •  l.iu^ba.-e  atn  i  i-  the  be«t 
tci-m  for  this  character,  it  wmild  serin  that  our  nice  is  most 
exposed  to  the  tascptetfao  In  re  '.K-sriibod.— C.  C.  S.J 
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believe  on  this  ground  that  his  excuse  was  valid, 
then  holds  good  the  cutting  remark,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  better  :  "  Very  often  do  exegetical 
pedants  weary  themselves  to  make  reasonable  that 
which  in  the  Gospels  is  designated  as  foolish." 
(Lange.)  At  all  events  the  invitation  to  the  feast 
had  been  already  accepted  before  the  celebration  of 
the  marriage,  and  so  the  marriage  set  him  free,  it  is 
true,  from  the  burden  of  military  service,  but  not  from 
the  enjoyment  of  social  intercourse.  In  case  of  need 
he  might  have  brought  his  young  wife  also  with  him  ; 
and  if  she  did  not  wish  this,  then  here,  also,  the  say 
ing,  Matt.  x.  37,  held  good.  Very  rightly  says  Slier: 
"Of  hindering  b,y  the  state  of  marriage  generally  (I 
have  married  !)  there  is  no  mention,  but  of  the  first 
heated  wedding  delight,  as  the  type  of  all  carnal 
pleasure."  No  wonder  that  the  vocator  accuses  to 
his  Lord  this  self-exeuser  no  less  than  the  two  others. 

Vs.  21.  Into  the  streets  and  lanes. — The  second 
class  of  the  invited  must  still  be  sought  out  within 
the  city.  From  this  appears,  that  we  have  here  to 
understand  Jews,  not  proselytes  from  among  the 
heathen  (Lisco).  The  Saviour  has  the  publicans 
and  sinners  in  His  mind,  cornp.  Luke  vii.  29  ;  Matt. 
xxi.  32,  the  poorest  part  of  the  nation,  the  same 
whom  the  Pharisee,  vss.  12-14,  should  have  invited 
to  his  festal  board.  From  this  it  becomes  at  the 
same  time  evident  that  by  the  first  invited,  vs.  17, 
who  begin  to  excuse  themselves  OLTT^  ^iSy,  not  the 
people  of  Israel,  but  the  representatives  of  the  The 
ocracy,  the  Pharisees  and  scribes,  the  'Ioi/5cuoi  of 
John  were  spoken  of,  to  whom,  by  Divine  order,  and 
of  right,  the  invitation  had  been  officially  given,  and 
who  for  their  very  office'  sake  were  under  obligation 
to  take  due  notice  thereof.  From  these  who  were 
now  invited  in  their  place,  no  excuses,  as  from  the 
first,  were  to  be  feared ;  the  blind  had  no  field  to 
view,  the  lame  could  not  go  along  behind  his  oxen, 
the  maimed  had  no  wife  who  would  have  hindered 
him  from  coming  ;  only  the  feeling  of  poverty  could 
have  held  them  baek  ;  but  this  feeling  also  vanishes, 
since  they  must  be  in  a  friendly  way  led  in  by  the 
servant. 

Vs.  22.  Sir,  it  is  done.— We  must  agree  with 
Meyer  when  he  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
servant  had  by  no  means,  according  to  the  ordinary 
explanations,  again  gone  subsequently  to  the  second 
command,  and  now  had  again  returned.  "No,  the 
servant,  rejected  by  the  former  invited  guests,  has,  of 
himself,  done  what  the  lord  here  bids  him,  so  that  he 
can  at  once  reply  to  this  command :  '  It  is  done,1  &c. 
Strikingly  does  this  also  apply  to  Jesus,  who,  before 
His  return  to  the  Father,  has  already  fulfilled  this 
counsel  of  God  known  to  Him."  According  to  this 
explanation  the  parable  is  then  also  the  faithful  re 
flection  of  the  reality,  and  says  in  other  words  the 
same  which  ch.  vii.  29,  30  expresses.  Very  delicate 
is  the  trait  that  not  the  lord  the  servant,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  servant  brings  the  lord  to  take  note 
of  the  room  yet  remaining.  So  great  was  the  feast 
that,  although  many  had  excused  themselves,  and 
not  a  few  had  been  brought  in,  there  was  still  abun 
dant  room  for  others.  Even  so  in  striking  manner  a 
strong  impulse  of  delivering  love  for  the  salvation  of 
publicans  and  sinners  is  brought  to  manifestation  in 
the  "  Go  out  quickly,"  which  Taxfas  is  omitted  with 
the  following  command,  vs.  23,  because  the  labor  of 
grace  among  the  xwXol'>  &c-»  °f  Israel  was  limited  to 
a  very  brief  time;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  voca 
tion  of  the  Gentiles  was  to  extend  itself  over  many 
jenturies. 


Vs.  23.  Into  the  highways  and  hedges.— 
Here  indeed  the  longcrs  for  salvation  and  the 
wretched  among  the  heathen,  are  indicated ;  Matt, 
xxii.  9;  Eph.  ii.  12.  "  Scepes  mendicorum  parietes" 
Bengel. 

Compel  them  to  come  in.— The  use  is  well 
known  which  has  been  made  of  this  expression,  to 
justify  the  compulsion  of  heretics.  There  is  scarcely 
however  any  need  of  remark  that  none  other  than 
the  moral  compulsion  of  love  is  justified.  So  did 
Jesus  also  compel  His  disciples  to  go  into  the  ship, 
Matt.  xiv.  22 ;  Mark  vi.  45,  certainly  not  with 
physical  force;  Peter  also  compelled  the  Gentiles, 
Gal.  ii.  14,  to  lou&atfny,  exclusively  by  the  power  of 
his  example.  Not  the  way  and  method  in  which 
Saul  was  zealous  for  Judaism,  but  that  in  which 
Paul  was  zealous  for  Christianity,  must  be  the  type 
for  the  servant  of  God  who  will  accomplish  the 
"  compelle  intrare  "  in  His  spirit.  The  house  must  be 
filled,  with  such  as  are  not  dragged  or  carried  in,  but 
such  as  are  by  the  power  of  love  moved  voluntarily 
to  enter  in. 

Vs.  24.  For  I  say  unto  you.— It  is  a  question 
whether  \\e  have  hereto  understand  the  words  of  the 
lord  of  the  servant  (Bengel,  Grotius,  Olshausen,  De 
Wette,  Meyer),  or  whether  we  have  before  us  the  words 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Himself  (Kuinoel,  Paulus,  Stier, 
&c.).  For  the  first  view  this  speaks,  that  Jesus  in  the 
parable  is  not  represented  as  Lord,  but  as  servant, 
vs.  17,  and  that  the  Stlirvdv  nov  in  His  mouth  sounds 
somewhat  hard ;  but  in  favor  of  the  other  there  are, 
the  solemn  tone  of  the  assurance  and  the  vfj.1v,  since 
in  the  parable  itself  there  is  not  found  the  slightest 
intimation  of  the  presence  of  several  servants,  to 
whom  this  word  could  be  addressed.  We,  for  our 
part,  choose  the  latter ;  and,  far  from  regarding  the 
form  of  the  parable  as  having  in  the  slightest  degree 
lost  anything  by  this  transition  from  the  image  to 
that  which  it  denotes,  since  the  parable  undoubtedly 
can  without  difficulty  be  regarded  as  concluded  in 
vs.  23,  this  change  of  the  speaker  is  to  us  a  beauty 
the  more.  Suddenly,  we  might  almost  say  involun 
tarily,  the  Saviour  betrays  His  design,  and  expresses 
without  concealment  His  self-consciousness,  as  it 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  parable.  In  view  of  the 
calling  of  the  Gentiles,  there  opens  before  His  spirit 
the  noblest  prospect ;  so  much  the  more  painfully,  on 
the  other  hand,  does  Israel's  reprobacy  touch  Him, 
so  that  He  suddenly  lets  fall  the  veil  which  hitherto 
concealed  the  truth  in  the  words  of  the  parable. 
"  Unfaithful  ones,"  will  He  say,  "  My  supper  it  is 
whereto  ye  are  invited ;  I,  who  invited  you,  was  at 
the  same  time  He  in  honor  of  whom  it  has  been 
given ;  but  ye  will  through  your  own  folly  receive  no 
place  thereat ! "  It  is  as  though  the  truth  had  be 
come  to  the  Saviour  too  mighty  for  Him  to  con 
ceal  it  longer  in  figurative  speech.  Thus  at  the 
same  time  is  the  whole  discourse  at  the  table  con 
cluded  in  worthy-wise,  with  a  self-testimony  of  Je 
sus  ;  and  in  view  of  the  slight  echo  which  this  must 
have  found  in  a  circle  like  this,  it  may  not  surprise 
us  if  we  meet  Him  immediately  after  again  ou  His 
journey. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  comparison  ol  the  Kingdom  of  God  with 
a  tiftirvov  is  very  especially  fitted  to  set  forth  the 
peculiar  nature  of  this  kingdom,  on  its  most  attractive 
side.  It  is  a  kingdom  of  the  most  perfect  satisfaction. 
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of  the  most  blessed  joy,  of  the  most  noble  society. 
Bo  much  more  unpardonable  and  senseless,  therefore, 
the  behavior  of  the  first  invited. 

2.  In  n  striking  way  there  is  depicted  to  us,  in 
the  image  of  the  householder,  the  reciprocal  relation 
which  exists  between  the  Divine  wrath  and  the  Divine 
love.      The  freer,  more  unrestricted  and  more  urgent 
tlie  invitation  was,  to  so  much  the  more  vehement 
anger  is  the  love  from  which  it  sprung  moved ;  but 
this  anger  leads  again  to  new  and  yet  more  intensified 
revelation  of  love,  which  at  any  price  will  see  its 
glorious  goal  attained.     "  He  has  therefore  so  made 
proi  ision  that  He  must  have  people  that  eat,  drink, 
and  arc  merry,  though  He  should  make  them  out  of 
Btoncs."     Luther. 

3.  The  representation  of  the  Saviour  as  a  servant 
who  invites  to  the  feast  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven, 
is  lit  the  same  time,  considered  in  the  light  of  the  Old 
Testament,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  testimonies  of 
Jesus  to   Himself,  comp.  Prov.  ix.  1-5 ;  Isaiah  Iv. 
,,2. 

4.  The  vocation  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  appears 
here  as   one  meant  in  earnest;   the   anger  of  the 
householder  would  otherwise  be  incomprehensible : 
as  an  urgent   one ;  no  means   must  be  left  untried 
that  the  house  may  be  filled :  but  for  that  reason, 
at  the  same  time,  as  one,  the  inexcusable  rejection 
of  which  prepares  for  the  stubborn  refusers  unutter 
able  misery.      It   remains  a  decretum  irrevocable, 
that  such  shall  not  taste  of  the  Supper. 

6.  This  parable  contains  an  important  instruction 
for  all  messengers  of  the  Gospel.  They  have,  with  all 
the  urgency  of  love,  to  invite,  without  excluding  a  single 
one  who  does  not  exclude  himself.  They  have  to 
prepare  themselves  for  manifold  opposition  ;  but  also 
in  all  to  direct  themselves  after  the  commandment 
of  their  Lord.  If  they  are  repelled,  they  can  with 
confidence  complain  ot  it  to  Him,  and  never  are  they 
to  give  themselves  over  to  the  thought  that  there 
is  for  any  one  no  more  room ;  and  if  they  are  only 
conscious  that  in  the  urgency  of  their  love  they  avail 
themselves  of  no  impure  means,  they  have  little  oc 
casion  to  fear  going  too  far  in  this,  comp.  Luke  xxiv. 
V.9  ;  Acts  xvi.  5  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  2. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

To  declare  blessed  and  to  be  blessed  are  two  very 
different  things.— One  can  scarcely  utter  a  great 
truth,  without  himself  being  of  the  truth. — Happy  is 
he  that  eats  bread  in  the  Kingdom  of  God  ;  he  finds, 
1.  Full  satisfaction;  2.  joy ;  3.  society. — The  great 
feast  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  :  1.  Hospitably  pre 
pared  ;  2.  urgently  offered ;  3.  unthankfully  rejected  ; 
4.  now  as  ever  standing  open. — Many  are  called  but 
few  are  chosen. — The  course  of  the  history  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  1.  Before ;  2.  during  ;  3.  after,  the 
appearance  of  Jesus. — Many  that  are  first  shall  be  last, 
and  many  that  are  last  shall  be  first. — The  vocation 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  :  1.  A  comprehensive  ;  2. 
an  actual ;  3.  an  urgent ;  4.  a  strongly-binding,  vo 
cation. — The  sweet  message  of  the  New  Covenant  : 
1.  Already  all  tlt':ii<jx  are  prepared;  2.  already  all 
things  are  prepared ;  3.  all  things  are  now  prepared; 
4.  already  all  things  are  prepared  for  him  that  will 
only  come, — The  art  of  excusing  one's  self:  1.  An  old 
art,  (Jen.  iii.  7-13  ;  2.  a  universal  art ;  3.  a  good-for- 
DOthing  art. — The  excuses:  1.  Their  outward  dif 
ferences;  2.  their  inward  agreement. — The  excuses: 
1.  Abundant  in  number ;  2.  nothing  in  value ;  3. 


pernicious  in  results. — The  more  or  ICBH  courteoui 
form,  in  which  we  withdraw  ourselves  from  the  fulfil, 
ment  of  our  vocation,  changes  nothing  whatever  in 
the  essence  of  the  matter. — "  I  cannot,"  an  euphe 
mism  for,  "To  tell  the  truth,  I  will  not." — The  anger 
of  love,  love  in  anger,  comp.  Rev.  vi.  10. — Yet  thert 
is  room!  This  saying:  1.  A  judgment  upon  those 
who  should  have  come  but  would  not  come ;  2.  an  at 
tractive  voice  for  those  who  indeed  long,  but  do  not 
venture,  to  come  ;  3.  a  rousing  voice  for  the  servants 
never  to  give  up  their  invitation,  but  rather  to  extend 
it  as  widely  as  possible. — Yet  there  is  room  :  1.  In 
the  visible  church ;  2.  in  the  invisible  fellowship  of 
the  sainta  in  the  many  mansions  of  the  Father,  John 
xiv.  2. — The  prerogative  of  the  servant  who  can  ever 
say:  "  Lord,  it  is  done  as  Thou  hast  commanded."— 
The  vengeance  of  the  householder  who  sees  his  first 
invitation  rejected :  1 .  The  guests  whom  he  calls  ;  2. 
the  entertainment  which  he  offers ;  3.  the  number 
which  he  will  see  brought  together. — The  mournful 
consequences  of  not  accepting  the  joyful  message: 

1.  One  robs  himself  of  the  most  glorious  privilege; 

2.  draws  on  himself  the  anger  of  the  Lord ;  3.  sees 
others  go  in  his  place. — The  command  of  the  house 
holder,    the    ground   of    all   domestic   and    foreign 
missions. — Whoever  has  once  stubbornly  shut  him 
self  out,  remains  shut  out. —  Compelle  intrare  ;  use 
and  abuse  of  this  word,  degree  and  limit  of  the  con 
straint  of  love. 

STARKE  : — HEniNGER: — Wishing  and  commanding 
accomplish  nothing  in  religion ;  doing  and  fulfilling 
is  the  will  of  God,  Matt.  vii.  21.— CANSTEIN  :— The 
vocation  of  God  is  so  general,  that  as  well  the  re 
probate  as  the  elect  are  included  therein. — God's 
Supper  has  its  fixed  hour ;  at  that  hour  must 
those  invited  come. — QUESNEL  : — Too  much  leisure 
and  too  much  business  are  both  dangerous  to 
the  attainment  of  salvation. — The  holy  bond  of 
marriage,  which  should  be  a  help  to  salvation,  is 
often  a  hindrance  to  the  same. — Servants  of  God  and 
Jesus  always  go  on  in  their  office  with  God  for  a 
counsellor. — What  is  despised,  foolish,  and  vulgar 
before  men,  on  that  God  confers  the  greatest  honor.— 
Nova  Bibl.  Tub. : — From  the  apostasy  of  the  Jews, 
life  has  come  to  the  Gentiles,  Rom.  xi. — CANSTEIN  : — 
God  will  finally  in  His  turn  despise  those  that  have 
despised  Him. 

HECBXER  : — The  immeasurable  love  of  God,  and 
the  scornful  ingratitude  of  the  world. — The  loss  of 
the  tune  of  grace  brings  everlasting  loss. — Man  has 
no  one  to  accuse  but  himself,  if  he  is  not  saved. — 
The  Divine  call  to  salvation. — The  truth:  God 
earnestly  wills  our  salvation. — Lisco  : — Love  of  th« 
world  a  hindrance  to  salvation  for  many  that  are 
called  to  the  kingdom  of  God. — ARNDT: — Karthly- 
mindedness :  1.  As  to  its  nature  ;  2.  as  to  its  relation 
to  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  8.  as  to  its  blindness ;  4. 
as  to  its  punishment. — ZIMMERMAXN  : — Christianity, 
the  religion  of  the  poor,  for :  1.  It  makes  the  poor 
rich ;  2.  the  spiritually  sick  well ;  3.  the  spiritually 
blind  to  see. — DR^SEKE  : — Yet  there  Is  room.  This 
is  a  summons,  a.  to  the  poor  that  they  take  comfort ; 
b.  to  the  faithful  that  they  gather  themselves 
together ;  c.  to  the  sinners,  that  they  be  converted ; 

d.  to  the  good,  that  they  distinguish  themselves  (!!!); 

e.  to  the  despised,  that  "they  rise  up  ;  /.  for  the  late 
born,  that  they  believe  themselves  not  neglected.— 
Aiu.FKi.n: — The  Great  Supper  of  the  Lord :  1.  Wherein 
it  consists  ;  '2.  how  the  Lord  invites  thereto;  3.  the 
excuses  ;  4.  the  bitter  fruit  of  the  excuses.— BLT.K  :— 
The    straightforward     behavior   of    a    faithful  and 


THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDING   TO   LUKE. 


honest  servant  of  God,  who  invites  to  the  kingdom 
of  heaven. — FUCHS  : — Come,  for  all  things  are  ready  ! 

1.  The   entertainment;    2.  the   entertainer;    3.  the 
entertained. — PETRI  : — What    should    move   ua    to 
come  when  God  calls  :  1.  The  greatness  of  His  grace  ; 

2.  the  earnestness  of  His  invitation. — UHLE: — The 
cheerful  and  the  stern  aide  of  Christianity. — KRUM- 


MACHKU :— Why  not  to  Christ?  (Sabb.   Glocke.  V 
2.) 

This  Pericope  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  also 
for  preparation  for  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Com 
munion,  in  particular, — also  for  ordination  and  in 
stallation  sermons  of  Ministers  of  the  Gospel.— 
Finally  also  for  missionary  occasions. 


H.  The  Son  of  Man  opening  His  Mouth  in  Parables.     CHS.  XIV.  25— XVII.  10. 


1.  The  Address  to  the  People  (Cii.  XIV.  25-35). 

25  And  there  went  great  multitudes  with  him  :  and  he  turned,  and  said  unto  them, 

26  If  any  man  come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children, 

27  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my  disciple.     And 

28  whosoever  doth  not  bear  his  cross,  and  come  after  me,  cannot  be  my  disciple.     For 
which  of  you,  intending  to  build  a  tower,  sitteth  not  down  first,  and  counteth  the  cost, 

29  whether  he  have  sufficient  to  finish  it?     Lest  haply  [perhaps],  after  he  hath  laid  the 

30  foundation,  and  is  not  able  to  finish  it,  all  that  behold  it  begin   to  mock  him,  Saying, 

31  This  man  began  to  build,  and  was  not  able  to  finish.     Or  what  king,  going  to  make 
war  against  [marching  to  a  hostile  encounter  with]  another  king,  sitteth  not  down  first, 
and  consulteth  whether  he  be  able  with  ten  thousand  to  meet  him  that  cometh  against 

32  him  with  twenty  thousand?     Or  else,  while  the  other  is  yet  a  great  way  off,  he  sendeth 

33  an  ambassage,  and  desireth  conditions  of  peace.     So  likewise,  whosoever  he  be  of  you 

34  that  forsaketh  not  all  that  he  hath,  he   cannot  be  my  disciple.     Salt   [therefore1]   is 
good:  but  if  [even2]  the  salt  have  lost  his  savour  [become  insipid],  wherewith  shall  it 

35  be  seasoned?     It  is  neither  fit  for  the  land,  nor  yet  for  the  dunghill;  but  men  [they] 
cast  it  out.     He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 

1  Vs.  34.— On  the  authority  of  B.,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  L.,  X.,  &c.,  we  receive  ovv,  with  Tischendorf,  [Tregelles  (brackets  it), 
Alford,]  into  the  text. 

2  Vs.  34. — According  to  the  testimony  of  B.,  IX,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  X.,  &c.,  /ecu  must  be  here  inserted,  by  which  the  force  of 
the  language  is  not  a  little  heightened.     "If  even  the  salt  itself  becomes  insipid,  which  least  of  all  might  be  expected  to 
lose  its  taste,"  &c.     Kcu  appears  to  have  been  omitted  here  only  because  it  is  not  found  in  Matt.  v.  13 ;  Mark  ix.  50. 

people,  since  He  knows  how  hard  it  will  soon  be 
come  for  well-meaning  but  superficial  friendship 
to  manifest  for  Him  steadfast  faithfulness.  From 
love,  therefore,  He  is  stern  enough  to  portray  to 
them  in  the  darkest  colors  the  conditions  of  being 
His  disciples,  that  they  may  be  held  back  from 
foolish  fancy,  and  led  to  self-examination.  Earlier 
requirements  which  He  had  addressed  exclusively  to 
the  Twelve,  He  now  extends  in  yet  severer  form  to 
all  without  distinction.  Whoever,  after  such  seem 
ingly  terrifying,  but,  in  fact,  attractive,  words,  did 
not  yet  recede,  but  persevered  in  the  resolution  to 
follow  Him  in  this  way  of  decision,  he  was  to  the 
best  of  Masters  doubly,  yea  tenfold,  welcome. 

Vs.  26.  If  any  man  come  to  Me.— The  com 
ing  to  (irpos)  Jesus  is  not  the  same  as  the  coming 
after  (oiriffu)  Him,  Matt.  xvi.  24.  The  latter  pre 
supposes  that  one  is  already  His  disciple,  the  other 
that  one  desires  to  become  such.  At  the  very  first, 
it  speaks  for  the  Saviour's  deep  knowledge  of  man, 
that  the  people  who,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word, 
are  coming  along  behind  Him,  so  that  He  must  turn 
Himself  around  hi  order  to  address  them,  are  treated 
by  Him  as  people  who  have  as  yet  by  no  means 
made  the  first  decisive  step  to  Him,  but,  in  the  most 
favorable  case,  are  in  the  way  now  for  the  first  time 
to  take  this  step. 

And  hate  not — Comp.  Matt.  x.  37.  "Th« 
nearer  He  is  co  His  end,  the  more  decided  and  id<-'a 
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Vs.  25.  And  there  went  great  multitudes 
with  Him. — This  whole  Pericope  is  also  peculiar  to 
Luke,  and  although  expressions  like  vss.  26,  34, 
appear  elsewhere,  yet  nothing  hinders  us  from  be 
lieving  that  the  Saviour  repeated,  from  time  to  time, 
pregnant  sayings  of  this  kind,  not  to  mention  that 
the  form  of  these  varies  in  different  passages.  The 
parables  of  the  Building  of  the  Tower  arid  of  the 
Warring  King  appear  to  have  been  delivered  at  the 
same  time,  and  are  very  well  suited  for  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  came  after  the  Lord  on  this 
occasion.  In  order  to  see  the  suitableness  of  this 
method  of  teaching,  it  is  above  all  things  necessary 
that  we  realize  to  ourselves  the  point  of  time  in 
which  we  here  meet  the  Saviour.  He  is  about  to 
depart  from  Galilee,  see  ch.  xiii.  32,  33,  but  at  this 
very  time  He  sees  Himself  surrounded  by  a  con 
tinually  increasing  multitude.  Are  they  impelled  by 
a  presentiment  that  they  shall  not  see  the  Master 
again  in  this  region,  or  by  Messianic  ehiliastic  ex 
pectations,  or  by  the  desire,  over  against  the  aug 
menting  hatred  of  His  enemies,  to  give  to  the 
Saviour  an  unequivocal  proof  of  continued  adher 
ence  '?  However  this  may  be,  the  Searcher  of  hearts 
allows  Himself  as  little  as  before  to  be  deceived  by 
an  illusive  semblance.  He  has  compassion  on  the 


CHAP.  XIV.  25-35. 


do  ITia  requirements  show  themselves  to  the  people 
that  are  inconstantly  and  undecidedly  accompanying 
Him."  The  lax  interpretation  of  pi0w>«MMMM 
aware  (Kuinoel,  De  Wette,  and  many  others),  di 
lutes  unnecessarily  the  powerful  sense  of  this  decla 
ration,  and  tint's  in  Matt.  vi.  '24  no  support;  rather 
must  we  compare  what  is  written,  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  9, 
of  Lcvi.  Not  in  and  of  itself  is  hatred  anything  anti- 
christian,  but  only  when  it  is  in  conflict  with  the 
commandment  of  supreme  love,  as  the  Lord,  Matt. 
xx.  37-40 ;  John  xiii.  34,  35,  has  given  it.  Even  to 
the  God  of  love  hatred  is  ascribed,  Rom.  ix.  13;  our 
Lord,  who  loves  what  is  human  in  Peter,  hates  and  re 
bukes  what  is  Satanic  in  Simon  Bar-Jonah,  Matt.  xvi. 
21-23,  and  we  may  even  assert  that  he  who  is  not  capa 
ble  of  hating  has  never  known  love  in  its  full  power. 
This  is  the  deep  sense  of  the  famous  sentiment  of 
tragedy :  lru,  je  faimais  <ro/>,  pour  tie  pas  te  hair 
[Go,  I  loved  thee  too  much  not  to  hate  thee  now]. 
That  the  Saviour  here  means  no  hatred  towards  one's 
nearest  relatives  in  itself,  needs  no  explanation,  comp. 
Ephcs.  v.  29.  He  has  only  that  in  them  in  mind 
which  intervenes  irreconcilably  between  the  heart 
and  His  kingdom,  and  defines  plainly  enough  His 
meaning  still  more  specifically  by  the  concluding 
clause,  en  5e  KOI  T7>  iavrov  if/ux7'/1'.  All,  therefore, 
which  stands  in  relation  with  the  sphere  of  the 
^i/X^,  instead  of  that  of  the  irvtv/ma,  must  be  hated 
and  given  up.  Leave  must  be  taken  thereof  when 
it  comes  into  conscious  conflict  with  the  require 
ments  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Certain  as  it  is 
that  one  may  hold  his  kindred  dear  in  Christ,  and 
that  faith  does  not  dissolve  family  ties,  but  knits 
them  closer,  and  sanctifies  them,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  indubitable  that  not  only  at  the  time  of  onr 
Saviour,  but  even  now,  circumstances  may  occur  in 
which  the  union  of  the  duties  of  faith  and  of  merely 
natural  love  is  impossible,  in  which,  on  the  contrary, 
a  conflict  is  absolutely  inevitable.  Comp.  Matt.  x. 
84-36. 

Vs.  27.  And  whosoever  doth  not  bear  his 
cross. — Sec  remarks  on  Luke  ix.  23,  and  the  par 
allel  passages  in  Matthew  and  Mark.  We  scarcely 
need  remind  the  reader  that  here  it  is  by  no  menus 
all  suffering  on  earth,  but  exclusively  suffering  for 
Christ's  sake,  that  is  spoken  of. 

Vs.  28.  Intending  to  build  a  tower,  irvp-yov. 
— We  are  not  so  particularly  to  understand  a  tower 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  but  rather  a  lofty 
palace,  a  sumptuous  building,  in  short,  a  material 
erection  which  requires  a  more  than  ordinary  devel 
opment  of  resources.  Here  we  have  the  image  of 
seeking  after  the  kingdom  of  God  and  of  entrance  into 
its  discipleship,  to  which  one  cannot  come  without 
the  most  strenuous  exertion  and  the  most  earnest 
consideration.  In  a  graphic  way  the  Lord  sketches 
the  project  of  the  tower-builder.  This  one  has, 
namely,  in  the  first  place,  a  great  plan,  which  is  steadily 
present  to  his  mind  (dfAa-i/).  He  considers  next, 
not  ouly  slightly,  but  at  the  fullest  leisure,  what  is 
required  lor  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  (icadiVa? 
yqipi'fei.  Bengcl.  "  Scdcns  dato  sibi  XJM/'/O  ml  fn- 
ciendam  summam  remm  suarum").  Thirdly,  he 
does  not  pass  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  before 
he  has  on  the  ground  of  this  calculation  well  per 
suaded  himself  that  lie  has  really  TO  -irpuia.TrapTKrfj.6v, 
that  is,  that  which  is  necessary  for  completing  it 
without  and  within.  Thus  does  he  escape  settling, 
which  docs  not  befall  hin  if  he  does  nut  begin  at  ail, 
but  certainly  will  if  he  begins  without  consideration. 

Va.  29.  Lest  perhaps.  —  As  in  the   following 


parable  it  is  especially  the  danger  and  ruinousncsa, 
so  in  this  it  is  the  folly  and  ridiculousness,  of  a* 
inconsiderate  project  which  is  brought  10  view.  Wt 
can  scarcely  avoid  the  thought  that  the  recollection 
of  the  building  of  the  Babylonian  Tower,  Gen.  xL 
1-9,  floated  before  the  Saviour's  mind.  While  tho 
decidedly  Christian  life  constrains  the  world  to  in 
voluntary  respect,  half  Christianity  provokes  it  to 
not  unnatural  scoffing.  Not  a  little  is  the  force  of 
the  representation  heightened  by  this,  that  the  Sa« 
viour  represents  the  scoffers  themselves  as  saying 
SftKriKws  to  one  another,  oErov  6  avdpo>7ros,  K.T.A.. 
In  the  third  person  the  mockery  is  yet  more  delicate 
than  if  it  were  addressed,  in  the  second  person, 
directly  to  the  imprudent  tower-builder,  comp.  Matt, 
xxvii.  40-42. 

Vs.  31.  Or  what  king. — Plainly  the  Saviour  ia 
concerned  to  impress  on  the  hearts  of  His  hearers 
the  same  thing  again,  although  the  representation 
this  time  is  a  somewhat  different  one.  The  words 
themselves  are  not  hard  to  understand.  2vu0a\e'iii 
belongs  together  with  m  -ir6\f^ov:  the  number? 
ten  thousand  and  twenty  thousand  are  designed!} 
chosen  to  denote  a  comparatively  important,  and  yet 
entirely  unequal,  military  power,  and  the  TO  wpbt 
ciptvrjv  =  to  the  previous  TO  e<s  cnrapna^oj',  desig 
nates,  not  peace  itself,  but  that  which  he  must 
entreat  from  the  too  powerful  enemy,  in  order  to 
come  into  the  enjoyment  of  a  lasting  peace.  [It  ap 
pears  to  me  that  the  author  has  not  brought  out  the 
point  of  the  particular  disproportion.  Many  a  batth 
has  been  gained  by  a  force  only  half  as  large  as  that 
of  the  enemy.  Yet,  unquestionably,  the  probabilities 
arc  very  greatly  against  this.  The  numbers,  there 
fore,  appear  to  be  chosen  to  indicate  a  disproportion 
so  great  as  to  make  success  improbable,  but  not  so 
great  as  to  make  it  impossible. — C.  C.  S.]  As  re 
spects  the  subject  itself,  we  may,  perhaps,  distinguish 
thus,  that  the  building  of  the  tower  is  the  image  of 
the  internal,  the  war,  that  of  the  external,  develop 
ment  of  the  Christian  life.  So  far,  Bengel  is  right 
in  saying  that  the  first  image  is  taken  designedly 
from  a  res  privata,  the  other  from  a  ra;  publica. 
Entirely  arbitrary  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  to  see 
in  tho  ten  thousand  soldiers  an  allusion  to  the 
Ten  Commandments,  and  yet  more  forced  to  see 
in  the  king  with  twenty  thousand  a  designation  of 
God  the  Lord  Himself  (Stier,  Lisco).  How  it  can 
be  said  of  God,  in  this  connection,  that  lie  marches 
against  any  one  to  battle,  while  yet  the  ten  thousand 
of  His  adversaries  are  to  be  the  type  of  spiritual 
forces  bestowed  by  Himself,  we  do  not  comprehend. 
The  symmetry  of  the  discourse  requires  imperatively 
that  we  should  coordinate  the  thoughts;  not  to  follow 
Jesus  inconsiderately,  not  to  begin  the  building  of 
the  tower  without  reckoning  of  the  cost,  and  to  beg 
for  peace  (that  is,  not  to  give  up,  but  to  postpone 
the  strife).  Comp.  LAXGE,  L.  J.  ii.  p.  1041. 

Vs.  33.  So  likewise,  whosoever  he  be. — Ac 
cording  to  De  Wette,  this  application  is  not  exact. 
It  is,  however,  at  once  obvious  that  the  consideration 
commanded  by  the  Saviour,  vss.  28-31,  must  neces 
sarily  lead  to  self-renunciation,  and  that  the  building 
of  the  tower  remains  unfinished,  the  strife  undecided, 
precisely  when  one  is  disinclined  in  his  heart  to  such 
a  renunciation.  Precisely  because  self-denial  is  re 
quired  is  earnest  consideration  absolutely  unavoid 
able.  (Sec  the  yd?,  vs.  28.) 

Vs.  :!4.  Salt,  therefore,  is  good.—"  Xil  sale  el 
sole  uli/ius."  PLIN.  //.  T,//.  xxxi.  It.  According  tc 
the  oZv  (.see  the  notes  on  the  text)  this  sentence  doeJ 
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not  stand  here  independently,  but  is  in  some  mea 
sure  the  application  of  the  previous  remarks,  comp. 
Matt.  v.  13  ;  Mark  ix.  50.  "  Adagium  hoc  scepiuscule 
Christus  vsurpamt,  ut  et  alia  ejus  sccculi."  Grotius. 
The  saying  would  here  be  hardly  congruous  (De 
Wette)  only  in  case  it  were  addressed  to  the  people 
in  just  the  same  sense  now  as  formerly  it  was  to  the 
Apostles.  This  is,  however,  by  no  means  necessary 
to  be  assumed  ;  nothing  hinders  us  from  supposing 
that  the  sense  of  the  declaration  is  modified  by  a 
look  at  the  hearers.  As  the  disciples  were  a  purify 
ing  .<*alt  with  reference  to  the  unbelieving  world,  so 
was  Israel  (here  represented  in  the  people  following) 
called  to  be  such  a  salt  for  the  heathen  nations.  The 
Saviour,  by  the  pregnant  concluding  remark,  will 
lead  the  throng  following  Him  to  deeper  reflection 
as  to  whether,  and  how  far,  they  have  satisfied  this 
high  vocation,  and  show  them  that  they,  persevering 
in  unbelieving  and  unfaithfulness,  run  the  danger  of 
being  condemned  as  saltless  salt,  of  being  cast  out 
upon  the  highways  of  the  heathen  world,  and  trodden 
down  by  unclean  feet.  On  this  interpretation  the 
figurative  mode  of  speech  is  applicable  even  to  a 
mixed  throng,  and  expresses  thus  the  thought  which, 
as  is  visible  from  the  parable  of  the  Great  Supper,  nay, 
from  more  than  one  expression  in  the  foregoing 
chapter,  hovered  continually,  just  in  these  days,  be 
fore  the  Saviour's  soul — the  thought,  namely,  that 
Israel,  in  consequence  of  rejecting  the  Messiah, 
should  itself  be  rejected.  Such  a  warning  was, 
more  than  any  other,  worth  being  crowned  with  the 
concluding  admonition :  "  Who  hath  ears  to  hear,  let 
him  hear."  Compare,  moreover,  the  remarks  on 
the  parallel  passages. 

Vs.  35.  Not  fit  for  the  land,  nor  yet  for  the 
dunghill. — By  this  addition  the  figurative  expression 
of  the  salt  in  this  connection  acquires  peculiar  force. 
It  belongs  to  the  nature  of  salt  that  it  can  only  be 
used  for  the  purpose  peculiar  to  it,  and  is  good  for 
nothing  else.  It  is  as  little  used  for  manure,  as  it  is 
necessary  to  sow  upon  salt,  Ps.  cvii.  34.  The  people 
of  God,  as  well  as  each  individual  who  fails  of  his 
original  high  destination,  has,  therefore,  become  not 
merely  i:i  a  manner  less  usable,  but  wholly  unusable. 
The  end  of  the  whole  address,  such  a  reminder  must 
make  the  hearers  sensible  that  it  helps  nothing,  even 
if  one  originally  might  have  had  some  ground  to  expect 
something  of  them,  so  far  as  they  did  not  advance  to 
victory  in  the  strife  begun,  and  to  the  completion  of 
the  tower  already  commenced.  Whoever  is  like  the 
inconsiderate  builder,  and  resembles  the  presump 
tuous  warrior,  he  deserves  no  better  name  than 
"  Salt  that  has  lost  its  savor."  Neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  is  he  good  for  anything,  who  has  failed  of 
Iiis  high  destination. 


DOCTRINAL  AJfD  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  whole  Pericope  presents  before  our  eyes 
the  lofty  earnestness  and  the  severe  requirements  of 
the  Christian  life.     The  word  here  spoken  has  the 
purpose  of  deterring  the  inconsiderate  and  leading 
the    light-minded   to   self-examination.      What   the 
Saviour  here  holds  up  before  His  contemporaries,  is 
now,  as  ever,  of  high  significance  for  all  impelled  to 
come  to  Him  by  a  superficial  feeling.     There  exists  a 
remarkable  coincidence  between  the  instruction  here 
given,  and  the  answer  which  the  Saviour  once  gave  a 
well-meaning  scribe,  Matt.  viii.  19,  20. 

2.  As  thlfl  instruction  has  high  significance  for 


the  beginning,  so  has  it  not  less  for  the  confinvanct 
and  completion,  of  the  Christian  life.  How  msiij  a 
one  accounts  all  as  accomplished  when  he  finds  a 
beginning  of  the  new  life,  a  pietistic  awakening  in 
his  heart,  and  believes  that  therewith  all  is  won. 
The  Saviour  gives  such  to  consider  that  it  is  of  the 
least  possible  value  if  one  even  comes  to  Him  ODCP, 
but  does  not  go  along  steadily  behind  Him,  and  thatj 
a  genuine  disciple  must  be  recognized  at  least  by  two 
traits  of  character:  by  not  beginning  before  all  ia 
maturely  weighed,  and  also,  after  such  a  beginning, 
by  not  ceasing  before  all  is  completely  accomplished. 
Thus  is  the  saying  justified:  "It  is  easier  to  throw 
away  the  life,  than  to  live  it  Christianly."  Nitzsch. 
The  beginning  signifies  nothing  unless  it  leads  to  the 
end ;  a  good  ending  is  impossible  without  careful 
calculation  and  continually  renewed  exertion  of  all 
inward  powers.  Only  then  is  the  lofty  destination 
of  the  Christian  life,  which  is  comprised  in  two 
words,  "  Building  and  Warring,"  happily  attained. 

3.  The  scoffing  of  the  world  at  so  much  that  calla 
itself  Christian  loses  much  of  its  surprising  character 
if  we  consider  how  much  half-Christianity  there  is, 
showing  itself  in  all  manner  of  forms,  and  coming 
forward  with  the  pretension  of  being  already  com 
plete  Christianity.     So  long  as  the  City  of  God  shows 
so  many  incomplete   towers  and  heaps  of  ruins,  it 
cannot  possibly  make  upon  its  enemies  the  impres 
sion  of  an  impregnable  fortress.     The  world  is  fully 
justified  in  laughing  aloud  or  in  secret  at  so  many 
who  have  indeed  a  desire  to  distinguish  themselves 
from  it,  but  show  no  power  to  vanquish  it. 

4.  But  what  if,  even  after  careful  calculation  of 
forces,  it  should  appear  that  one  is  not  in  a  condition 
to  build  a  tower,  not  in  a  condition  to  overcome  the 
enemy  'i     To  this  question  the  parable  gives  no  an 
swer,  and  we  should  certainly  completely  misunder 
stand  the  Saviour,  if  we  from  His  words  should  conclude 
that  in  this  case  it  is  better  not  to  think  at  all  of 
building  or  warring.     The  tower  must  be  built ;  the 
strife  must  be  striven ;   the  kingdom  of  heaven  must 
at  any  price  and  above  all  be  sought.     But  when  the 
severe  requirement  of  self-denial  and  of  conflict  has 
brought  the  sinner  to  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
impotency,  then  the  Gospel  composes  our  distress  by 
assuring  us  that  all   which  the  Lord   requires  He 
Himself  can  give,  and  that  what  is  impossible  with 
men  is  now  as  ever  possible  with  God,  John  i.  17; 
Matt.  xix.  26.     This  whole  instruction,  therefore,  ia 
admirably  fitted  to  bring  home  to  us  the  prayer  of 
the  old  father:  Da  quodjubes,  et  jube  quod  vis. 

5.  Three  times  the  Saviour  warns  His  followers 
against  the  fate  of  the  salt  that  has  lost  its  savor,  as 
He  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  vine  that  is  cut  down  and 
cast   into   the    fire,    John   xv.   6.      To   view  such 
warnings  as  ideal  threatenings,  because  they  do  not 
admit   of  being   reconciled   with   the   ecclesiastical 
dogma  of  the  Persevcrantia  Sanctorum,  is  as  arbi 
trary  as  to  emphasize  them  at  the  cost  of  other  de 
clarations    which    appear    to   intimate   exactly   the 
opposite,  e.  g.,  John  x.  28—30.     It  is  obvious  enough 
that  the  same  subject  in  the  Gospel  is  sometimes 
regarded  from  the  theological,  sometimes  from  the 
anthropological  side ;  but  that  the  warnings  of  the 
Saviour  are  quite  as  earnestly  meant  as  His  promisca 
are  true  and  faithful.     It  belongs  to  the  hardest,  but 
also  to  the  noblest,  problems  of  believing  science,  to 
investigate  with  continually  greater  profoundness  the 
connection   between   freedom   and   the  election   of 
grace ;  to  recognize  with  continually  greater  impar 
tiality  th*  connection  of  the  Divine  and  the  human 
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factor  in  the  work  of  salvation,  and  when  the  solu 
tion  of  every  difficulty  in  this  relation  presents  itself, 
perhaps,  as  impossible  on  this  side  the  grave,  to  ac 
cord  equally  its  due  to  the  one  truth  on  both  sides, 
and  to  hope  for  the  full  explanation  of  the  problem 
from  the  world  where  our  knowledge  shall  no  more 
be  in  part,  I  Cor.  xiii.  9.  In  no  case  can  a  differ 
ence  of  opinion  in  respect  to  this  mystery  justify  a 
lasting  separation  of  really  believing  Evangelical 
Christians. 

6.  What  is  true  of  every  individual  and  of  Israel, 
is  still  true  also  of  the  Church  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  is  planted  ia  the  midst  of  the  unbelieving 
world,  in  order  as  a  purifying  salt  to  preserve  it  from 
destruction.  If  it  fails  of  this  destination,  it  is  wholly 
unprofitable,  and  deserves,  therefore,  to  be  rejected : 
comp.  Rev.  ii.  5 ;  iii.  3-16.  This  word  of  the  Sa 
viour  gives,  therefore,  into  our  hands  the  key  to  the 
answer  of  the  question  why  so  many  a  candlestick, 
whose  flame  burned  lower  and  lower,  has  been  finally 
taken  away  from  its  place.  In  the  denunciation  of 
this  judgment,  love  speaks ;  in  the  carrying  out  of 
it,  the  most  inexorable  severity  reveals  itself. 


HOMILETICAL  AXD  PRACTICAL. 

The  Saviour  is  as  far  from  being  misled  by  a 
great  number  of  followers,  as  from  being  discouraged 
by  the  decrease  of  their  number,  John  vi.  67. — The 
preacher  of  the  Gospel  also  must  propose  severer 
requirements  when  a  varied  mixed  throng  follows 
him. — [''Large  demands  are  often  more  attractive 
than  large  concessions" — a  thought  worthy  of  being 
well  considered  by  the  minister. — C.  C.  S.] — The 
hatred  and  the  love  of  the  genuine  disciple  of  the 
Saviour. — Not  all  who  outwardly  follow  Jesus  come 
in  truth  to  Him  ;  not  all  who  in  the  beginning  come 
to  Him  persevere  in  following  Him. — The  hard  and 
the  easy  side  of  the  discipleship  of  the  Saviour. — The 
disinterestedness  of  the  Saviour  over  against  thc.brief 
enthusiasm  of  the  people. — The  requirement  of  self- 
denying  love  to  Jesus:  1.  A  seemingly  preposterous 
and  yet  extremely  simple;  2.  a  seemingly  arbitrary 
and  yet  perfectly  warranted ;  3.  a  seemingly  exag 
gerated  and  yet  absolutely  indispensable  ;  4.  a  seem 
ingly  harmful  and  yet  infinitely  blessed  ;  5.  a  seem 
ingly  superhuman  and  yet  certainly  practicable,  re 
quirement. — How  the  Saviour  calls  His  disciples : 
1.  To  earnest  consideration  before ;  2.  unconditional 
Burrendery  in;  3.  to  enduring  watchfulness  after, 
the  resolution  to  follow  Him. — The  disciple  of  the 


Saviour  called  to  build,  and  at  the  same  time  tt 
war,  Neh.  iv.  17. — Better  never  begun  than  only  half 
ended. — The  discipleship  of  the  Saviour  a  matter  of 
special  and  earnest  consideration. — We  have  to  see 
to  it:  1.  What;  2.  how;  3.  why,  we  choose.— Th« 
Christian  a  builder:  1.  Plan  of  building;  2.  the  cost 
of  building;  3.  the  completion  of  building. — The 
scoffing  of  the  world  at  half-religion:  1.  Its  fully 
warranted  jest  ;  2.  its  terrible  earnestness. — Th« 
Christian  a  valiant  warrior:  1.  The  enemy;  2.  the 
armor ;  3.  the  conflict ;  4.  the  event. — Even  Christ 
left  all  to  be  our  Saviour. — It  is  precisely  the  noblest 
things  that  are  exposed  to  the  greatest  corruption. — 
The  cast-away  salt :  1.  What  it  once  was;  2.  what  it 
now  is ;  3.  what  it  necessarily  becomes. 

STARKE  : — CAXSTEIN  : — Christ  is  not  concerned 
about  the  great  number  of  hearers,  but  about  the 
honest  heart,—  Nova  Blbl.  Tub. :— Self-love  is  death, 
and  the  suicide  of  the  old  man  is  life. — Believing, 
doing,  and  suffering,  admit  of  no  separation  in  reli 
gion.  —  BREXTIUS  :  —  God  is  served  with  no  great 
Babylonian  tower. — Christians  must  at  the  commence 
ment  of  all  things  ever  look  at  the  end. — There  is  no 
lack  of  scoffers  at  true  religion,  but  let  us  look  to  it 
that  we  give  not  cause  and  occasion  for  scoffing,  eomp. 
1  Peter  iii.  16;  Titus  ii.  7,  8. — Satan  and  the  world 
leave  here  no  peace  to  true  Christians. — It  is  not 
always  true  that  a  Christian  must  forsake  his  own  for 
Jesus'  sake,  but  a  heart  prepared  thereto  is  required 
of  all,  Acts  xxi.  13.— Whoever  in  and  with  Christ 
finds  all,  such  a  one  can  very  easily  for  Christ's  sake 
lose  all. — CANSTEIN  : — True  Christians  are  profitable 
to  themselves  and  the  world,  in  words  and  works, 
Col.  iv.  6,  but  hypocritical  Christians  are  the  most 
unprofitable  men  on  earth,  like  spoiled  salt. — BKEN- 
TIUS: — That  a  backsliding  or  apostasy  from  Chris 
tianity  may  not  be  accounted  a  small  thing,  for  this 
reason  has  the  Lord  Jesus  added  so  strong  and 
powerful  an  awakening  voice :  Oh  that  they  were  wise. 

ZIMMERMANN  : — Weighty  questions  for  every  one 
that  will  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God:  1.  What 
shouldst  and  wilt  thou  build  ?  2.  against  what  hast 
thou  to  combat?  3.  hast  thou  also  means  and  ener 
gies  for  the  carrying  through  of  this  strife  ? — The 
whole  Pericope  admirably  adapted  for  a  confirmation 
discourse.  In  the  sphere  of  missions  also  advan 
tageous  for  the  answer  of  the  question  whether  one 
can  continue  the  building  and  conflict  begun  or  not. 
The  pro  and  contra  admit  of  being  weighed  succes 
sively;  the  result  of  the  consideration  cannot  be 
doubtful,  but  gives  then  new  excitement  to  arquse 
to  increased  zeal. 


2.  The  Lost  Sheep  and  the  Lost  Piece  of  Money  (Cn.  XV.  1-10). 
(Gospel  for  the  3d  Sunday  after  Trinity.— In  part  parallel  with  Matt,  xviii.  12-14.) 

1,  2  Then  drew  near  unto  him  all  the  publicans  and  sinners  for  to  hear  him.  And  the 
Pharisees  and  scribes  murmured,  saying,  This  man  receiveth  sinners,  and  eateth  with 

3,  4  them.  And  lie  spake  this  parable  unto  them,  saying,  What  man  of  you,  having  a 
hundred  sheep,  if  he  lose  one  of  them,  doth  not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine  in  the  wilder- 

f>  ness,  and  go  after  that  which  is  lost,  until  lie  find  it?     And  when  he  hath  found  it,  he 

G  layeth  it  on  his  shoulders,  rejoicing.  And  when  he  cometh  home,  he  caileth  together 
his  friends  and  neighbours,  saying  unto  them,  Rejoice  with  me ;  for  I  have  found  my 

7  sheep  which  was  lost.     I  say  unto  you,  that  likewise  joy  shall  be  in  heaven  over  one 
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sinner  that  repenteth,  more  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  [righteous]  persons,  whict 
need  no  [have  no  need  of]  repentance. 

8  Either  [Or]  what  woman  having  ten  pieces  of  silver,  if  she  lose  one  piece,  doth  not 

9  light  a  candle,  and  sweep  the  house,  and  seek  diligently  till  she  find  it?     And  when 
she   hath   found  it,  she  calleth  her  friends  and  her  neighbours  [ras  <£i'A.u?  KCU  yen-o^as, 
fern.]  together,  saying,  Eejoice  with  me ;  for  I  have  found  the  piece  which  I  had  lost 

1 0  Likewise,  I  say  unto  you,  there  is  joy  in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  oil 
sinner  that  repenteth. 

invented  narrative,  but  also  a  parabolic  expression, 
or  an  example  from  daily  life ;  see,  e.  g.,  ch.  iv.  23  • 
v.  36;  vi.  39;  xiv.  7-11.  It  will  therefore  proba 
bly  be  simplest  to  assume  that  the  irapafioh-h  an 
nounced  in  vs.  3  is  actually  uttered,  vss.  4-7  ;  that 
the  Saviour  immediately  after  that  expresses  the 
same  thought,  vss.  8-10,  in  a  second  Trapa^uA/i,  and 
finally,  vs.  11,  after  a  brief  interval,  takes  up  the 
word  again  in  order  once  more  to  present  this  car 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL 


Vs.  1.  All  the  publicans  and  sinners.  — 
nacres,  not  in  the  sense  of  all  manner  of  (Heubner, 
a.  o.),  but  a  popular  way  of  speaking,  with  which 
the  collective  mass  of  all  the  there  present  publicans 
and  sinners  is  designated.  Comp.  ch.  iv.  40.  —  Drew 
near  unto  Him.  —  The  common  explanation  :  were 
wont  to  draw  near  unto  Him  (De  Wette),  is  gramma 
tically  not  necessary,  and  has  this  disadvantage, 
that  thereby  the  connection  with  that  which  precedes 
is  unnecessarily  given  up.  Better:  They  were  at 
this  moment  occupied  with  this  matter  of  coming  to 
Him,  and  that  with  the  distinct  intention  of  hearing 
Him.  We  have  therefore  to  represent  to  ourselves 
an  audience  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Saviour's  de 
parture  from  Galilee,  had  apparently  streamed  to 
gether  in  a  public  place,  and  the  majority  of  which 
consisted  of  publicans  and  sinners,  who,  at  the 
moment,  had  pressed  before  the  Pharisees,  and  by 
that  fact  excited  their  bitterness. 

Vs.  2.  Murmured,  difyoy-yv^oi'.  Am  indicates 
the  murmuring  of  a  number  among  themselves, 
which  for  that  reason  became  also  plainly  audible 
to  others.  The  cause  of  this  dissatisfaction  is,  in 
general,  that  the  Saviour  benevolently  receives  and 
accepts  men  of  evil  name  and  repute  (auaprcuAoi's 
ai  in  the  sense  of  comi- 


without  article). 
ter  eaccipere.  Comp.  Rom.  xvi.  2  ;  Phil.  ii.  29.) 
This  is  the  general  accusation,  while  the  following 
awtffOifi  ai>ro?s  states  a  special  grievance.  He  re 
ceives  not  only,  but  permits  Himself  also  to  be  re 
ceived.  We  need  not  assume  that  the  Saviour  on 
this  very  day  had  taken  part  in  a  feast  of  publicans, 
as,  e.  g.,  Sepp  will  have  it,  who,  without  any  ground, 
/.  c.  ii.  169,  asserts  that  the  parables  here  following 
were  delivered  immediately  after  the  calling  of 
Matthew,  at  the  feast  given  by  him  on  that  occasion. 
The  Pharisees  are  now  thinking  of  what  the  Saviour 
was  often  wont  to  do,  and  utter  their  dissatisfaction 
with  it  publicly.  By  such  a  course  of  conduct  they 
believed  the  Master  lowered  Himself,  inasmuch  as 
He  showed  to  the  worst  part  of  the  nation  an  unde 
served  honor,  and  at  the  same  time  injured  the 
Pharisees,  who  previou-ly  had,  indeed,  now  and  then, 
allowed  Him  the  distinction  of  being  received  at  their 
table,  but  who  now  would  have  to  be  ashamed  of 
such  a  guest. 

Vs.  3.  And  He  spake  this  parable.—  When 
we  consider  that  the  chief  parable,  vss.  11-32,  is  in 
troduced  only  by  a  simple  tlirtv  8*,  and  that  the  two 
examples  from  daily  life,  vss.  3-7  and  vss.  8-10, 
bear  less  than  the  narrative  of  the  Prodigal  Son  the 
character  of  a  thoroughly  elaborated  parable,  we 
are  then  disposed  to  assume  that  vss.  3-10  consti 
tute  only  the  introduction  to  the  actual  parable, 
wopa/3  iArj,  which  is  announced  in  vs.  3,  but  not  begun 
until  vs.  11.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  Luke  uses  the  w^ord  irapa.Bo\ri  in  a 
wider  sense  also,  and  that  to  designate  not  only  an 


dinal  truth  in  more  perfect  parabolic  form. 

Vs.  4.  What  man  of  you.— From  this  com 
mencement,  as  also  from  vs.  8,  it  immediately  ap 
pears  that  the  Saviour  appeals  to  that  universal  hu 
man  feeling  which  impels,  as  well  the  man  as  the 
woman,  to  seek  what  is  lost,  and  to  rejoice  with 
others  over  what  is  found  again.  With  this  He  in 
troduces  ihefrst  of  the  three  parables  contained  in  this 
chapter — that  of  the  Lost  Sheep.  It  cannot  well  be 
doubted  that  this  triplet  belongs  together,  and  that 
we  have,  therefore,  here  no  chrestomathic  combina 
tion  of  parabolic  discourses  of  the  Saviour,  but  a  well- 
connected  didactic  deliverance,  which  has  as  its  pur 
pose  to  express  the  same  main  thought  in  different 
ways.  As  to  the  question  whether  the  first  of  the 
here-given  parables  and  that  communicated  by  Mat 
thew,  ch.  xviii.  12-14,  are  one  and  the  same,  see 
LANGE,  ad  loc.  We  do  not  know  what  there  could 
be  against  the  opinion  that  the  Saviour  may  have 
repeatedly  availed  Himself  of  the  same  image,  once 
for  the  instruction  of  His  Apostles,  another  time  for 
the  shaming  of  His  enemies.  The  two  parables  are 
different:  1.  In  form.  In  Matthew  the  ninety-nine 
remain  on  the  mountains;  in  Luke,  in  the  wilder 
ness.  Luke  xv.  5-7  also  is  very  different  from  the 
parallel  passage  in  Matthew,  and  serves  as  a  proof 
that  Luke  communicates  the  more  elaborated  and 
later  developed — Matthew,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
originally  simpler,  form  of  the  parable.  2.  In  pur 
pose  and  meanina.  With  Luke  it  is  God's  infinite 
ove  for  yet  lost  sinners ;  but  with  Matthew,  Christ's 
.abor  of  grace  on  wandering  believers,  that  is  the 
main  thing.  According  to  the  connection  then,  the 
purpose  of  the  discourse  is  a  different  one  in  Matthew 
and  Luke.  Besides  this,  the  image  itself  is  so  na 
tural,  so  taken  from  life,  that  it  cannot  surprise  us 
to  learn  that  even  in  later  Rabbins  an  analogon  of 
;his  parable  is  found.  See  SEI>P,  ii.  p.  169. 

Having  a  hundred  sheep.— 'KKa.rov  not  only 
used  as  a  round  number,  but  also  to  bring  into  view 
:he  comparative  smallness  of  the  loss  in  opposition 
o  what  yet  remains  to  Him.  In  the  most  striking 
vav  the 'Saviour  now  portrays  the  faithful  love  that 
seeks  the  lost,  so  that  even  ou  account  of  the  fresh 
ness  of  the  portraiture,  this  parable  belongs,  with 
very  good  right,  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  The  Good 


at  once  leaves  the  ninety-nine  tV  ~\i  Ip 
he  accustomed  pasturing-place  of  tli<-  s!u  e;>,  and 
leaves  them  for  the  moment  with  entire  unconcern 
as  to  the  great  danger  to  which  he  exposes  tho 
majority.  He  goes  after  the  lost  one  (*'»/), 
with  a  definite  intenthn  to  fetch  it  back.  Not 
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•peedily  docs  he  give  up  his  efforts.  His  love  is 
tlu-refoif  a  persevering  and  continually  renewed  ef 
fort  for  the  deliverance  of  the  lost  one ;  and  when 
it  is  finally  again  within  II Ls  reach,  he  does  not  chase 
the  wearied  sheep  unmercifully  back,  nor  commit  it 
even  to  the  most  trusted  of  his  hirelings,  but  lays  it 
on  his  own  shoulders  (« avroi).  He  bears  it  joyfulh 
home,  and  now  calls  as  well  his  neighbors  as  also 
his  more  distant  friends  together.  Having  heard  of 
his  loss,  the  well-known  lost  sheep,  rb  diroAoiAo?,  they 
must  now  also  share  his  joy,  which  even  exceeds  his 
thiin kf ulncss  for  the  undisturbed  possession  of  that 
which  is  not  lost. 

Vs.  7.  Likewise  joy  shall  be  in  Heaven. — 
Here  as  yet  quite  general.  Afterwards,  vs.  10,  with 
more  special  mention  of  the  angels.  It  is  noticeable 
how  here  the  Saviour  designates  the  joy  in  Heaven 
as  something  yet  future  («orai),  while  He  afterwards, 
vs.  10,  speaks  of  it  as  of  something  already  actually 
begin uing  (yiverai).  We  can  scarcely  avoid  the 
thought  that  here  the  prospect  of  that  joy  hovered 
before  His  soul  which  He,  the  Good  Shepherd,  was 
especially  to  taste  when  He,  after  finishing  His  con 
flict,  should  return  into  the  celestial  mansion  of  His 
Father,  and  should  taste  the  joy  prepared  for  Him. 
John  xiv.  2  ;  Heb.  xii.  2. 

More  than  over  ninety  and  nine.— The 
question  whom  we  have  now  to  understand  by  these 
SI'/OKOI,  has  been  at  all  times  differently  answered. 
Luther,  Spener,  Bengel,  interpret  it  of  those  already 
become  righteous  through  faith,  since  they  have 
already  repented,  and  stand  in  a  state  of  grace  with 
God,  such  as  Manasseh,  a.  o. — De  Wette:  The  ac 
tually  righteous,  that  i?,  more  righteous  than  publi 
cans,  and  the  like. — Meyer  :  5'iKaioi  characterized 
from  the  legal  point  of  view,  not  from  that  of  inward 
ethical  character.  —  Grotius :  Only  an  anthropo- 
pathic  clement  of  the  picture,  quia  inspcrata  et  prope 
desperata  mayis  nos  afficiunt.  According  to  our 
opinion,  passages  like  Matt.  ix.  13  ;  Luke  xviii.  14, 
are  particularly  to  be  brought  into  the  comparison. 
If  we  consider,  moreover,  that  the  hearers  of  the 
Saviour  consisted  partially  of  Pharisees,  and  in  what 
way  these  had,  a  h'ttle  before,  manifested  their  in 
ward  spite  (vs.  1'2),  we  can  then  no  longer  doubt 
that  we  have  to  understand  fancied  righteous  ones  of 
a  legal  type,  who,  however,  if  one  applied  a  higher 
standard,  must  appear  yet  more  sinful  than  others. 
Comp.  Matt.  xxi.  31,  32.  We  know  not  what  should 
hinder  us  here  also,  as  often  already,  to  assume  a  holy 
irony  in  the  words  of  the  Saviour,  nor  why  He  should 
only  in  the  third  parable  have  indirectly  attacked 
the  Pharisaical  pride  of  virtue.  The  comparison  of 
the  greater  joy  over  one,  with  that  over  the  ninety- 
nine,  over  whom,  strictly  speaking,  there  can  be  no 
joy  at  all,  is  then  to  be  taken  just  as  the  declara 
tion  Luke  xviii.  14. 

Vs.  8.  Either -what  woman. — In  order  to  indi 
cate  that  not  the  material  worth  of  what  is  lost,  in 
itself  but  the  worth  which  it  has  in  the  eyes  of  the 
possessor,  is  the  cause  of  the  carefulness  of  the  love 
which  series  it,  the  Saviour  takes  a  second  example 
from  daily  life,  but  not  now  from  something  so  valu- 
aM.'  as  a  sheep,  but  from  a  Spa^u?;,  in  itself  rather  insig 
nificant.  For  the  woman,  however,  this  loss  is  i>f 
i^v.:;  importance,  since  her  whole  treasure  consists 
often  such  drachma.-. — Ap~xur;,  lne  eo'nmon  Greek 
coin  which,  at  that  time,  was  in  circulation  among 
the  .lews  also.  The  Attic  drachma  was—  }  tutor, 
[170  cents]  ;  the  Alexandrian  twice  as  heavy.  It  ap 
pears  that  we  have  here  to  understand  the  first, 


which,  not  seldom  even  somewhat  lighter,  was  in 
circulation  at  the  time  of  the  Saviour.  The  ten 
drachma;  are  then  about  equal  to  §1  76.*  See  WINKK, 
in  voce. 

Doth  not  light  a  candle.— In  the  most  practi 
cal  manner  the  labor  of  the  woman  to  come  again  in 
possession  of  the  lost  drachma  is  now  sketched  aftet 
the  life.  It  is  as  though  one  saw  the  dust  of  the 
broom  flying  around  in  sweeping,  until  she  succeeds 
iu  discovering  in  a  dark  corner  the  lost  piece,  and 
immediately  picks  it  up.  The  coin,  which  was  origi 
nally  stamped  with  the  image  of  the  Emperor,  but 
had  been  thrown  into  the  dust  and  become  almost 
unrecognizable,  is  the  faithful  image  of  the  sinner. 
"  Sum  nurnmus  Dei,  thetauro  aberravi,  miserere 
mei."  Augustine.  As  to  the  rest,  the  lighting  ot 
the  lamp,  the  sweeping,  and  the  seeking,  belong,  hi 
our  eyes,  so  entirely  to  the  pictorial  form  of  the  re 
presentation,  that  it  appears  to  us  almost  arbitrary 
to  see  therein  (Stier)  the  indication  of  the  threefold 
activity  of  the  preacher,  the  eldership,  and  the  whole 
Church  for  the  saving  of  the  lost  one.  "  If  we  would 
attribute  to  every  single  word  a  deeper  significance 
than  appears,  we  should  not  seldom  incur  the  dan 
ger  of  bringing  much  into  the  Scripture  which  is  not 
at  all  contained  in  it ;  for  as  the  artist,  for  the  beau 
tifying  of  his  picture,  does  much  that  is  not  indis 
pensably  necessary,  so  has  Christ  also  spoken  many 
words  which  stand  to  the  main  matter  which  is  to 
be  imaged  forth  by  the  figure  in  only  a  remote,  of 
ten,  indeed,  in  no  relation  at  all."  Zimmcrmaun. 

Vs.  10.  Likewise  .  .  .  there  is  joy,  yivtrai. 
— Here  the  Saviour  speaks  not  comparatively,  but  ab 
solutely  ;  not  only  in  general  of  joy  in  Heaven,  but 
tvtaniov  TUV  ayy.  r.  0.  It  is,  however,  not  entirely 
correct,  if  this  word  is  used  as  a  direct  proof  of  the 
opinion  that  the  angels  rejoice  over  the  conversion 
of  a  sinner,  for  the  Saviour  is  not  speaking  directly 
of  the  gandiam  anffclomm,  but  coram  angelis.  As 
the  Shepherd  and  the  Woman  rejoiced  before  and  trith 
their  friends,  so  does  God  rejoice  before  the  eyes  of 
the  angels  over  the  conversion  of  the  sinner  ;  but  as 
the  friends  and  neighbors  rejoice  with  the  Woman 
and  the  Shepherd,  so  can  we  also  conceive  the  an 
gels  as  taking  part  in  this  Divine  joy.  But  if  it  is 
God,  in  the  whole  fulness  of  His  being,  who  is  re 
presented,  it  is  then  inadmissible  to  understand  it  ex 
clusively,  either  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (Stier,  Bengel), 
or  of  the  Church  of  the  Lord  (Luther,  Lisco).  The 
ipplicability  of  the  parable  to  both  is  willingly  ac- 
\nowleged  by  us,  but  that  the  Saviour's  intention  was 
icre  to  refer  to  the  mumta,  either  of  the  spiritus 
sancli,  or  of  the  ecclatice,  peccatores  qntereniit,  can 
lardly  be  proved.  Equally  rash  does  it  appear  when 
Bengel,  in  the  friends  and  neighbors  of  the  Shepherd 
ind  of  the  Woman,  finds  an  intimation  of  the  differ- 
•nt.  ranks  and  classes  of  the  angels,  vel  domi,  rel 
'oris  aqcntes. 


DOCTHIXAL  AXD  ETHICAL. 

1.  Not  without  reason  docs  the  eye  rest  with 
continually  new  interest  on  the  picture:  .Jesus 
among  the  publicans  and  sinners.  It  is  the  Gospel 
within  the  Gospel,  like  John  iii.  10;  Romans  i.  17, 
and  some  other  passages.  This  of  itself  is  u-marka- 
le,  that  the  greatest  sinners  feel  themsehvs  drawn, 
as  it  were,  with  a  secret  attraction  to  Jesus  ;  what  an 


*  [Of  course  then  worth  at  least 
value.-C.  C.  S.] 


ten  times  ltd 
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entirely  unique  impression  must  TTis  personality  have 
produced  upon  these  troubled  and  smitten  hearts  ! 
Thus  does  lie  reveal  Himself  at  the  same  time  as  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  of  whom  Psalm  Ixxii.  1 2-14,  and 
BO  many  other  passages  of  the  prophetic  Scriptures, 
speak;  and  what  the  Pharisees  impute  to  Him  as  a 
trespass,  becomes  for  faith  an  occasion  the  rather  for 
praise  and  thanks.  The  feast  which  He  keeps  with 
pr.blicans  is  a  striking  symbol  of  the  feast  in  the 
kingdom  of  God,  Luke  xiv.  21-23,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  happy  prophecy  of  the  heavenly  feast 
which  He  will  hereafter  share  with  His  redeemed  in 
the  fulness  of  bliss. 

2.  The  parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd  sets  forth 
for  us,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  image  of  the  pas 
toral  faithfulness  of  God's  searching  for  the  sinner. 
Israel  had  already  been  compared,  even  under  the 
Old    Testament,  to  a  strayed  sheep,  Isaiah  liii.  6  ; 
Ezekiel  xxxiv.  5 ;  Psalm  cxix.  176,  etc.,  and  Jeho 
vah   also  was,  even  from  ancient  time,  represented 
under  the  amiable  figure  of  a    shepherd,   Ezekiel 
xxxiv.,  and  Psalm  xxiii. ;  Isaiah  xl.  11  ;  as  in  Ho 
mer  also,  the  best  kings  are  designated  as  voiufves 
\aS>v.     But  inasmuch  as  this  pastoral  faithfulness  of 
God  reveals  itself  most  admirably  in  the  redeeming 
activity  of  Christ  (comp.  John  x.),  we  may  at  the 
Bame  time,  in  the  first  parable,  sec  an  image  of  the 
earthly  activity  and  of  the  heavenly  joy  of  the  lov 
ing  Son  of  Man.     But  certainly  it  is  going  too  far  to 
find  even  the  atoning  death  of  the  Saviour  (Melanch- 
thon)  indicated  in  the  shepherd  with  his  sheep  on 
his  shoulder :  "  Ovcm  inventam  ponit  in  humcros  suos, 
i.  e.,  nostrum  onus  transfert  in  se  ipsum^fit  victima  pro 
nobis."     Such  an  allusion  would  then  at  least  have 
Deen  as  yet  understood  by  no  one  of  the  hearers  of 
our  Lord,  and  yet  they  had  no  farther  to  look  than 
upon  Him  in  order  to  convince  themselves  that  the 
Good  Shepherd  in  the  parable  was  no  ideal,  but  a  re 
ality;  and  surprised  we  cannot  be    that  even   the 
most  ancient  Christian  art  laid  hold  of  this  symbol 
with  visible  affection.     See  the  examples,  e.  y.,  in 
AUGUSTI'S      Jjcitriiffe     zur     christlichen      Kunstge- 
schichte  und  Liturgik,  ii.      Even   the  present  mo 
ment  proved  how  much  the  Saviour  had  at  heart  the 
seeking  of  the  lost.     "A/co  Jesus  Christus  secutitsest 
peccatores  usque  ad  victum  quotidianum,  usque    ad 
mensam,  vbi  maxime  peccatur."     Bengel. 

3.  What  the  Saviour  relates  of  the  Woman  and 
the  Shepherd  was  at  the  same  time  an   admirable 
model  of  pastoral  prudence  and  Halieutics  for  His 
first  apostles.     Only  when  they  should  care  for  the 
wandering  and  lost  with  so  much  pleasure  and  love 
•would  they  be  fitted  for  the  work  of  their  calling. 
That  they  did  not  forget  the  teaching  appears,  among 
other  things,  from  the  beautiful  narrative  of  the  aged 
John  and  the  young  man  Theagenes,  which  Clem 
ens  Alexandrinus  communicates  to  us  in  his   Quis 
Dives  Sali'etur,  cap.  42, — the  best  practical  commen 
tary  on  the  parable  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

4.  These  two  parables,  as  in  particular  the  third, 
that  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  are  a  palpable  proof  of  the 
falsity  of  a  one-sided  fatalistic  deterministic  view  of 
the  world,  according  to  which  the  lost  coin  and  the 
lost  sheep  must  absolutely  be  found  again,  and  there 
fore  we  can  scarcely  speak  of  any  trouble  in  seeking, 
or  of  a  joy  in  finding. 

6.  What  the  Saviour  declares  of  the  joy  in 
heaven  over  that  which  is  found  again  on  earth,  de 
serves  to  be  named  one  of  the  most  striking  revela 
tions  of  the  mysteries  of  the  life  to  come.  To  the 
Saviour  the  angel-world  is  more  than  a  poetic  dream 


— more  than  an  aesthetic  form ;  it  is  to  Him  a  com 

munity  of  self-conscious,  rational,  and  holy  beings. 
These  are  acquainted  with  that  which  goes  on  in  the 
moral  world  on  earth ;  they  take  lively  interest  in 
the  saving  of  the  sinner ;  they  rejoice  as  often  as  in 
this  respect  the  work  of  love  succeeds :  this  joy 
springs  from  their  knowing  how,  even  through  the 
conversion  of  one  sinner,  the  honor  of  God  is  ex 
alted,  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  advanced,  the  bless 
edness  of  mankind  is  increased,  the  future  reunion 
of  heaven  and  earth  is  brought  nearer.  The  Sa 
viour  in  this  leaves  to  our  faith  the  reckoning  how 
high  their  joy,  since  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  on  earth  must  have  already  risen,  and  what 
a  height  it  shall  hereafter  reach  when  all  converted 
sinners  shall  have  been  fully  prepared  and  sanctified. 
Comp.  Ephes.  iii.  10;  1  Peter  i.  12;  and  the  whole 
imagery  of  the  Apocalypse. 

6.  Were  anything  more  necessary  for  the  removal 
of  any  doubt  in  so  glorious  a  revelation,  it  would  be 
the  remembrance  that,  according  to  this  parable,  the 
joy  over  the  finding  of  the  lost  is,  in  God  and  His 
angels,  quite  as  natural  as  in  the  Woman  and  the 
Shepherd.     Even  in  an   extra-ecclesiastical   sphere, 
the  striking  character  of  this  thought  has  been  al 
ready  recognized  and  uttered  with  emphasis,  e.  g.,  by 
Goethe,  when  he  in  the  ballad,  The  God  and  the 
Bayadere,  says : 

"Esfrent  stcJi  die  GnltJieilder  reuigen  Sunder, 
Unsle.rbliclie  lieben  rerlorene  Kinder 
Mitfeurigen  Armen  zum  Himmel  empor." 

[The  Godhead  rejoices  over  repentant  sinners ; 
the  immortals  raise  lost  children  with  fiery  arms  up 
ward  to  heaven.] 

7.  See  below  on  the  following  parable. 


HOIIILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

How  much  attractiveness  Jesus  has  for  publicans 
and  sinners.  In  Him  they  see,  1.  The  highest  ideal 
of  mankind  realized  ;  2.  the  highest  revelation  of  the 
Godhead  manifested. — Jesus,  even  as  Friend  of  the 
publicans  and  sinners,  is  sent  for  the  fall  of  some 
and  the  rising  of  others. — The  joyful  message  of  sal 
vation  proclaimed  by  the  blasphemers  of  the  Sa 
viour.  See  further  the  ideas  in  Luke  vii.  34. 

The  Good  Shepherd,  the  image  of  the  love  of 
God  in  Christ  for  sinners :  1.  Its  unexampled  com 
passion ;  2.  its  persevering  patience;  3.  its  forbear 
ing  tenderness  ;  4.  its  blessed  joy.—"  Till  he  find  it," 
the  highest  goal  of  Divine  love:  1.  How  much  is 
requisite  before  it  is  reached ;  2.  how  heartfelt  its 
joy  when  it  is  reached. — Rejoice  with  them  that  do 
rejoice ! — Human  feeling  the  best  pledge  of  the  riches 
of  the  Divine  compassion. — The  sinner's  salvation, 
the  angels'  joy.— The  worth  of  a  single  soul- 
Grounds  fortdejoy  of  heaven  when  the  lost  sheep  ia 
found. — The  angels  rejoice  then,  1.  For  God's  sake; 

2.  for  Jesus'  sake ;  3.  for  the  sinner's  sake ;  4.  for 
their  own  sake. — The  joy  of  the  angels  on  its  prac 
tical  side :  the  Saviour's  declaration  hereupon  con 
tains,  1.  A  striking  revelation  of  the  blessed  love  in 
heaven  ;  "2.  a  powerfully  rousing  voice  to  conversion 

3.  a  strong  impulse  to  the  work  of  seeking  love;  4 
a  ground  for  quickening  the  longing  of  the  Chris;iai» 
for  the  life  in  heaven. — How  much  the  greatest  un 
righteousness  has,  on  the  platform  of  the  Gospel,  the 
advantage  above  self-righteousness. — The  Lost  Coin . 
1.  What  the  loss  of  it  has  to  surprise  us;  it  is  lost, 
a.  out  of  a  well-guarded  treasure,  b.  lost  in  the  house, 
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e.  lost,  almost  without  hope  of  finding  again ;  2.  ]  the  lost  one  returns  of  himself,  He  seeks  him.— 
What  this  loss  has  to  quicken  us.  It  impels  a.  to  ,  Never  has  God  shown  Himself  as  love  more  than 
kindle  a  light,  b.  to  sweep,  c.  to  seek  till  it  is  found.  I  when  lie  redeemed  man. — "Nothing  weighs  toe 

rm.~   T  ~  .*  /-i~:_   *i.~  ~*..:i_  :„._  :_, .„   -r*u_  _: .   i        i *•__    i t.  _     •      :ii? *_i          11 t 


— The  Lost  Coin  the  striking  iru;tge  of  the  sinner:  1. 
Its  original  brilliancy ;  2.  its  present  deterioration ; 

3.  its  worth  when  it  shall  hereafter  be  found  again. 
— The  soul  of  the  sinner  the  object  of  the  greatest 
sorrow,  labor,  and  joy  :  1.  No  loss  so  great  as  when 
the  tool  is  lost ;  2.  no  trouble  too  great  if  only  the 
soul  is  preserved  ;  but  3.  no  joy  so  blessed  as  when 
the  soul  is  saved. — The  human  heart  needs  the  sym 
pathy  of  others  in  its  own  joy. — No  sinner  so  mean 
but  that  he  may  become  an  object  of  the  joy  in  hea 
ven. — Jesus'  love  of  sinners:  1.  The  objects  (vs.  1); 
2.  the  adversaries  (vs.  2) ;  3.  the  ground  (vss.   3-9) ; 

4.  the  preciousncss  of  the  same  (vss.  7-10). 

STARKE  :— QUESXEL  :— The  main  thing  thi>t  we  have 
to  do  in  this  life  is  to  draw  near  to  Jesus. — The  com 
pany  of  bad  people  one  docs  well  to  avoid,  yet  he  must 
not  wholly  withdraw  himself  from  them. — Hypocrites 
are  harder  to  convert  than  open  sinners. — What  a 
blessing  it  is  for  an  evangelical  preacher  when  even 
the  greatest  sinners  like  to  hear  him. — OSIAXDER: 
— The  world  puts  the  worst  interpretation  on  every 
thing  in  faithful  preachers. — Christ's  whole  discharge 
of  His  oflice  is  a  good  summary  of  pastoral  theology  ; 
— let  us  therein  diligently  study  and  imitate  it. — 
BREXTIUS: — Returning  sinners  are  to  be  received 
with  much  love  and  friendship,  and  all  previous  evil  of 
theirs  to  be  thrown  into  forge tfuln ess. — Philemon  vs. 
10;  Ezek.  xxxiv.  16. — QUESNEL: — The  church 
triumphant  and  the  church  militant  are  one  heart 
and  one  soul. — Nova  Bibl.  Tub. : — A  lost  sinner  can 
not  be  found  again  so  easily  but  that  there  needs  a 
heavy  bosom  of  law  and  discipline  thereto. — Peccato- 
rum  lachrymte  svnt  angelorum  delicice. 

HECBXER: — The  living  intercourse  of  a  pastor 
with  his  church  is  more  than  literary  activity,  at 
which  the  world  is  agape. — The  beginning  of  con 
version  is :  to  hear  Christ's  word. — The  holier  thou 
art,  so  much  the  milder  art  thou  too. — Even  yet  the 
world  delights  to  mock  at  the  conversion  of  the  sin 
ner. — Everywhere  does  Jesus  show  the  inconsistent 
self-contrad'ictions  of  man  in  earthly  and  in  spiritual 
things. — As  the  shepherd  knows  his  sheep  and  tells 
them,  so  docs  God  His  children. — God  waits  not  till 


heavy  for  love;  he  is  willing  to  take  all  costs  whc 
for  God's  sake  loves  souls,  and  knows  what  Chrisf 
has  done  for  them." — QUESNKL  : — The  business  of 
men  in  the  search  of  temporal,  stands  in  contrast 
with  their  negligence  in  the  search  of  spiritual,  things. 
— By  the  amendment  of  a  single  sinner  others  again 
may  be  saved. 

On  the  Pericope  : — UEUBXER  : — Christian  care 
for  the  deliverance  of  lost  souls. — Lisco  : — How  im 
portant  to  Jesus  the  saving  of  every  sinner  is. — Th« 
saving  love  of  the  Christian  a  copy  of  the  pastoral 
faithfulness  of  Christ:  1.  A  copy  which  is  like  the 
model ;  2.  but  which  never  equals  the  model. — 
PALMER: — I.Jesus  receives  sinners  when  they  come 
to  Him  ;  2.  Jesus  seeks  sinners  even  before  they 
come  to  Him. — Kucus : — The  different  hearts  of  those 
who  are  mentioned  in  this  Gospel :  1.  The  repentant 
heart  of  the  sinners ;  2.  the  envious  heart  of  the 
Pharisees ;  3.  the  loving  heart  of  the  Lord. — AUL- 
FELD  : — The  Son  of  man  comes  to  seek  what  is  lost : 

1.  His  toil;  2.  His  success;  3.  His  joy. — REICHIIELM: 
— Seeking  love  :  1.  Whom  it  seeks  ;  2.  how ;  3.  why  it 
seeks. — SOUCHON  : — Jesus  will  make  the  righteous  sin 
ners,  the  shiners  righteous. — VON  KAPFF: — Thejoj 
over  a  sinner  that  repents :  1.  The  joy  of  the  repent 
ant  sinner  himself;  2.  the  joy  of  the  saints  ;  and  3. 
the  joy  of  God  over  him. — W.  THIESS: — Jesus  re 
ceives  sinners  :  this  word  is  1.  The  one  centre  of  the 
Bible ;  2.  the  true  centre  of  Christian  preaching  ;  3. 
the  chiefest  jewel  in  life. — RAUTEXBEKG: — Who  is 
found  ?  1.  Whoever  is  drawn  back  from  wandering  ; 

2.  carried  by  Christ ;  3.  and  brought  into  the  fellow 
ship  of  His  people. — HOPFNER  : — How  great  is  the 
compassion  of  the  Lord!  1.   He  seeks  the  lost;  2. 
brings  again  the  straying ;  3.  binds  up  the  wounded ; 
4.  tends  the  weak  ;  5.  guards  what  is  strong.    (Num 
bers  3  and   5  are,  however,  hardly  to  be  deduced 
from  the  text.) — BURK  : — The  blessed  experience  in 
spiritual  things  :  1.  I  am  lost;  2.  God  seeks  me  ;  3. 
God  has  found  me. 

The  whole  Pericope  is,  either  as  a  whole  or  in  part, 
admirably  fitted  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  commu 
nion  sermon. 


3.  The  Prodigal  Son  (Vss.  11-32). 

11,  12  And  he  said,  A  certain  man  had  two  sons:  And  the  younger  of  them  said   to  his 
father,  Father,  give  me  the  portion  of  goods  that  falleth  to  me.     And  he  divided  unto 

13  them  his  living.     And  not  many  days  after  the  younger  son  gathered  all  together,  and 
took  his  journey  into  a  far  country,  and  there  wasted  his  substance  with  riotous  living. 

14  And  when  he  had  spent  all,  there  arose  a  mighty  famine  in  that  land;  and  he  began  to 

15  be  in  want.     And  he  went  and  joined  himself  to  a  citizen  of  that  country  ;  and  he  sent 
10  him  into  his  fields  to  feed  swine.     And  he  would  fain  have  filled  his  belly  with  the  huslo 

17  [pods]  that  the  swine  did  eat:   and  no  man  gave  unto  him   [therefrom].     And  when  he 
rainc  to  himself,  he  said,  How  many  hired  servants  of  my  father's  have  bread  enough 

18  and  to  spare,  and  I  perish  [am  perishing  here1]  with  hunger!     I  will  arise  and  go  to 
my  father,  and  will  say  unto  him,  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  before 

19  thee,  And  [for  "And"  read  "I"8]  am  no  more  worthy  to  be  called  thy  soil :  make  me 

20  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants.     And  he  arose,  and  came  to  his  father.     But  when  he 
\v:i<  yet  a  great  way  off,  his  father  ^aw  him,  and  hud  [or,  was  moved  with]  comj'.-i 
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21  and  ran,  and   fell  oc  his  neck,  and  kissed  him.     And  the  son  said  unto  him,  Father,  I 
have  sinned  against  heaven,  and  in  thy  sight,  and  am8  no  more  worthy  to  he  called  thy 

22  son.     But  the  father  said  to  his  servants,  Bring  forth  the  hest  robe  [a  robe,  the  best4], 

23  and  put  it  on  him  ;  and  put  a  ring  on  his  hand,  p  nd  shoes  on  his  feet  :  And  bring  hithei 

24  the  fatted  calf,  and  kill  it;  and  let  us  eat,  and  be  merry:  For  this  my  son  was  dead, 
and  is  alive  again  ;  he  was  lost,  and  is  found.     And  they  began  to  be  merry. 

25  Now  his  elder  son  was  in  the  field  :  and  as  he  came  and  drew  nigh  to  the  house,  he 

26  hoard  music  and  dancing.     And  he  called  one  of  the  servants,  and  asked  what  these 

27  things  meant.     And  he  said  unto  him,  Thy  brother  is  come;  and  thy  father  hath  killed 

28  the  fatted  calf,  because  he  hath  received  him  safe  and  sound.     And  lie  was  angry,  and 

29  would  not  go  in:  therefore  [and]  came  his  father  out,  and  entreated  him.     And  he 
answering  said  to  his5  father,  Lo,  these  many  years  do  I  serve  [so  many  years  have  ] 
served]  tb.ee,  neither  transgressed  I   [have  I  transgressed]  at  any  time  thy  command 
ment  ;  and  yet  thou  never  gavest  me  a  kid,  that  I  might  make  merry  with  my  friends  : 

30  But  as  soon  as  this  thy  son  was  come,  which  hath  devoured  thy  living  with  harlots, 

31  thou  hast  killed  for  him  the  fatted  calf.     And  he  said  unto  him,  Son,  thou  art  ever 

32  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have  is  thine.     It   [But  it]   was  meet  that  we  should  make 
merry,  and  be  glad  :   for  this  thy  brother  was  dead,  and  is  alive  again  ;  and  was  lost, 
and  is  found. 


.T.\.,  without  sufficient  grounds  ;  K<XI  may  be  omitted,  and  then  the  broken  character 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

Vs.  11.  A  certain  man. — The  simple,  unpre 
tentious  beginning  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
parables,  is  even  in  and  of  itself  a  beauty.  The  man 
is  here  the  image  of  God  ;  the  Son  anthropomorphizes 
the  Father  in  a  very  unique  manner.  The  two  sons 
denote  not  exactly  the  Jews  and  the  Heathen, 
(Augustine,  Bede,  and  the  Tubingen  school),  nor  yet 
angels  and  men  (Hcrberger),  but  the  mass  of  men,  as 
divided  at  this  moment  before  the  Saviour,  into  Pub 
licans  and  Pharisees.  Strictly  speaking,  both  the 
sons  here  sketched  are  lost, — the  one  through  the 
unrighteousness  that  degrades  him,  the  other  through 
the  self-righteousness  which  blinds  him. 

Vs.  12.  The  younger. — The  most  light-minded, 
and  as  such  the  most  easily  led  astray.  The  goods 
which  come  to  him  only  after  the  death  of  the  father, 
he  wishes  to  possess  already  in  his  father's  lifetime, 
in  order  to  be  entirely  free  and  his  own  master. — To 
(-iri&d\\ov  juf'pos,  somewhat  singular,  but  yet  a  gen 
uinely  Greek  expression  (see  Grotius),  to  indicate 
what  he  of  right  can  demand  as  his  property  out  of 
his  fathers  possessions. — And  he  divided  unto 
them,  a!!'T<m. — Therefore  not  only  to  the  younger, 
but  also  to  the  elder,  with  the  distinction  however 
that  the  younger  now  received  in  hand  his  own  portion, 
while  the  elder  could  regard  his  as  his  property, 
although  the  father  yet  administered  it,  and  he  still 
remained  as  the  child  in  his  father's  house. 

Vs.  13.  Gathered  together. — It  very  soon  ap 
pears  what  the  youngest  one  really  meant  to  do.  The 
false  craving  1'oY  freedom,  which  the  father  does  not 
euppress  by  violence,  drives  him  to  seek  his  fortune 
abroad.  All  that  he  has  received  he  gathers  together, 
partly,  probably,  ir  natura(DeVfeUe),  and  journeys 


1  Vs.  17.  —  With  Gricsbach,  Scholz,  and  Meyer,  [Lachmann,  Block,  Treadles,  Alforcl,  Cod,  Sin.,]  we  hulieve  that  we 
must  receive  &Se  into  the  text,  but  place  it  before  Ai^ 

2  Vs.  19.  —  Jte.c.  :  KCU.  owcn-i  ei/xi 
of  the  soliloquy  forms  a  beauty  the 

3  Vs.  21.—  &>.•  note  2. 

4  Vs.  22.—  1'i]v  before  oroAjji'  should  be  expunged,  ace  TISCHKNDOKF;  this  makes  the  first  mention  of  croA^i/  nuite  inde 
finite,  with  Trjv  TrpuiT^v  afterwards  added  as  apposition;  see  WINEH,  Grammatik,  §  204.     Although  ra^u  (I).,  raxe'ws)  has 
lomo  authorities  of  weight  for  it,  B.,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  I/.,  X.,  &o.,  yet  it  is  probable  that  this  word  was  ir>:erio!;Vcd  later,  in 
order  to  heighten  yet  more  the  force  of  the  father's  word.    [Lachmann,  Meyer,  Alford  retain  TO.\V  ;  Treadles  biackcts  it. 
Found  in  B.,  I).,  Cod.  Sin.,  L.,  X.—  C.  C.  S.] 

6  Vs.  29.—  AvroC  ouprht,  on  the  authority  of  A.,  B.,  I).,  P.,  and  others,  to  be  received  in  the  text,  as  by  Lachmann  and 
Tischendorf,  [Meyer,  Tregellcs,  Alford.] 

as  far  as  possible  away.  The  far-distant  land,  an  image 
of  the  sinner's  deep  apostasy  from  God.  The  beauty  of 
the  parable  is  heightened  still  more  by  this  fact,  that 
with  forbearing  tenderness,  the  depth  of  his  degrada 
tion  is  not  depicted  in  many  strokes,  but  afterwards, 
vs.  30,  is  for  the  first  time  learned  somewhat  more 
in  detail  from  the  mouth  of  the  elder  son.  His  mode 
of  life  is  plainly  enough  characterized,  as  arrcoTws,  a 
word  which  is  found  only  here,  but  which  is  suf 
ficiently  explained  by  the  use  of  the  substantive, 
Eph.  v"  18;  Titus  i.  6;  1  Peter  iv.  4.  Then  does 
the  inward  separation  from  the  father  become  quite 
as  great  as  the  outward  was.  "  Qui  se  a  L'hristo 
separat,  exul  cst  patrice,  civis  eat  nmndi."  Ambrosius. 

Vs.  14.  And  when  ...  a  mighty  famine.  —  The 
natural  consequences  of  such  a  mode  of  life  are 
only  hastened  by  the  famine  that  arises  (I.TX^P^ 
A(,uos,  here  feminine  according  to  the  Doric  dialect 
and  the  latter  usage  ;  Luke  iv.  25,  it  still  appears  as 
masculine,  and  the  reading  of  the  Recepta,  itr^fp^s,  ia 
only  an  emendation,  according  to  the  customary 
usage).  The  external  want  which  he  now  begins  to 
suffer,  becomes  a  transition  to  the  turning-point  of 
his  inner  life.  But  he  does  not  yet  come  to  this 
turning-point  without  a  last  desperate  endeavor  to 
remedy  his  own  distress  from  his  own  means. 

Vs.  15.  Joined  himself,  f^AA-^,  attached 
himself,  as  it  were,  to  him  by  force,  that  he  might 
assist  him  in  his  necessity.  He  has  therefore  re 
mained  a  stranger  in  the  land  in  which  he  has  con 
sumed  all.  "  Quern  reditus  ad  frugem  in,'  ml,  ;» 
scepe  etiam  in  mcdio  errore  suo  quiddam  a  j.>ropri;s 
mundi  civibus  distinction  retinet."  Bengel.  But  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel.  The  citizen 
of  the  strange  land  sends  him  (f-rrf^fv,  change  of 
the  subject  of  discourse)  to  his  fields,  (aypovs  in  the 
plural),  in  order  there  to  keep  swine,  where  he  should 
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by  no  means  lack  the  necessary  sustenance :  perhaps 
an  intentional  insult  which  the  rich  heathen  put 
upon  the  suffering,  necessitous  Jew,  but  certainly  a 
striking  image  of  the  inconceivable  wretchedness 
into  which  sin  drags  man  down.  And  yet  this  very 
deep  leads  up  to  the  height,  and  among  the  x<"V°'s 
it  will  soon  tare  better  with  the  unhappy  man  than 
with  the  Trdpvu.fi. 

Ys.  16.  Have  filled  his  belly — An  uncomely 
expression  in  itself,  but  entirely  agreeable  to  the  un- 
comeliness  of  the  fact,  and  so  far  an  additional 
beauty  of  the  parable.  Somewhat  of  (airo)  the 
swine's  fodder  is  now  his  highest  desire,  without  how 
ever  his  being  able  even  to  obtain  a  part  of  that. — 
With  the  pods,  wtpaTio,  a  wild  fruit,  found  in 
Syria  and  Egypt,  which  was  used  for  swine's  fodder. 
Perhaps  the  sweetish  fruit  of  the  Garatonla.  siliqiia 
(Linnaeus),  which,  on  account  of  the  great  abundance 
of  them,  was  of  the  least  possible  value,  and  although 
they  tasted  sweet  were  not  wholesome.  "  The  hull 
of  the  marrowy  pod,  one  foot  in  length  («6pana), 
was  thrown  to  the  swine ;  but  the  kernel  (Gerah, 
grain)  passed  for  the  smallest  weight  among  the 
Hebrews." — And  no  one  gave  unto  him  (there 
from). — "  Either  because  the  feeding  of  the  swine  was 
committed  to  others  than  him  that  pastured  thorn, 
or  because  he  saw  the  access  to  the  swine-trough 
closed  to  him ;  perhaps  because  the  steward  under 
whom  he  served  was  avaricious  and  malicious."  De 
Wette.  At  nil  events,  the  only  thing  that  could 
have  reconciled  him  to  his  degrading  employment, 
the  satisfaction  of  his  raging  hunger,  he  saw  still 
•withheld  fVom  him  in  this  way. 

Vs.  17.  And  when  he  came  to  himself. — 
An  admirable  expression  for  the  inward  change  in 
the  heart  of  the  man  who  had  been  hitherto  beside 
himself,  but  now  awakes  from  the  dream.  Ei's  (aurbv 
Se  t'AdoJf,  Luther :  da  scfilug  er  in  sick.  The  sinner 
must  first  return  unto  himself,  if  he  will  be  truly 
converted  to  God.  He  first  compares  his  external 
condition  with  that  of  the  more  highly  privileged. 
The  fj.'.(rdio*  have  bread,  and  indeed  irfpuriTfrouotv 
a.(iT<av.  lie,  the  son  of  the  family,  has  not  even 
Kfpa.Tia.  By  the  fii'<r&io(,  we  have  to  understand 
laborers  that  are  engaged  from  day  to  day.  Among 
the  Traces,  vs.  20,  we  have  to  understand  the  meanest 
of  the  permanent  domestic  servants,  who  stand  with 
out,  without  taking  part  in  the  feast ;  among  the 
SJI/A.»«,  vs.  22,  on  the  other  hand,  servants  of  higher 
rank,  overseers  of  farms,  vineyards,  and  the  like,  who 
personally  took  part  in  the  joy  of  the  feast.  It  appears 
therefore,  that  the  Prodigal  Son  actually  envies 
the  good  fortune  of  those  who  stood  on  the  last  step. 
Now,  when  the  pride  of  his  heart  is  broken,  no  false 
shame  holds  him  longer  back  from  considering  his  con 
dition  in  its  true  ligiit. 

Vs.  18.  I  will  arise. — Not  precisely  the  pri- 
mordia  paenitentice  (Bengel),  for  these  are  already  in 
dicated  in  the  eir  eavrbv  i\du>i>,  but  the  transition 
f.-o:n  the  inward  to  the  now  also  outward  change.  In 
this  especially  is  shown  the  sincerity  of  his  re 
pentance,  that  it  is  joined  with  the  not  yet  ex 
tinguished  trust  in  the  love  of  his  father,  that  he 
Fecks  not  a  single  excuse,  and  without  del  iy  arises  to 
curry  out  the  resolution  taken. — Against  heaven 
and  before  thee  |  tv^-niov  <r«r,  that  is,  u  in  relation  to 
thee."  Since  however  this  relation  is  ordained  t>y 
heaven  (general  indication  of  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  higher  spiritual  world),  he  feels  at  the  same  time 
how  tliis  holy,  heavenly  world  is  injured  by  the  fact, 
that  he  on  earth  has  infringed  in  such  a  "way  upon 


the  inalienable  rights  of  his  father.  It  is  ever  a 
token  of  the  sincerity  of  repentance,  when  one  views 
even  the  sins  committed  against  others,  as  trans 
gressions  against  the  Heavenly  Father. — Make  me 
as  one. — He  wishes  not  only  tractor i  tanqruam  mer- 
cenarius,  but  to  be  accounted  on  a  level  with  such 
in  every  respect ;  on  d>y  an  emphasis  is  to  be  laid. 
He  wishes  that  there  may  be  no  distinction  between 
him  and  the  least  of  the  day-laborers,  and  promises 
thereby  that  he  will  diligently  serve,  and  be  obedient 
as  a  day-laborer.  That  he  however  hopes  in  thia 
way  once  more  to  deserve  the  name  of  a  son,  he  does 
not  say  a  word  of,  and  it  is  therefore  perhaps  much 
too  refined  (Stier)  to  remark  in  this  entreaty  a  trace 
of  self-righteousness.  He  wishes  simply  to  be  re 
leased  at  any  price  from  his  wretched  condition,  and 
with  deeds  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  confession 
of  sin. 

Vs.  20.  But  when  .  .  .  his  father  saw  him. — 
The  father  is  represented  as  daily  expecting  the  return 
of  the  strayed  one,  with  longing  desire ;  he  is  moved 
with  compassion  for  the  unfortunate  one,  at  the  view 
of  the  wretched  garment,  and  the  pitiable  condition 
in  which  he  sees  him  coming  at  a  distance.  The 
kiss  which  he  impresses  on  his  lips,  comp.  Gen.  xxxiii. 
4 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  48,  is  the  token  of  the  prevenicnt  love 
which  is  shown  even  before  the  confession  of  sin, 
which  the  father  reads  in  the  heart  of  the  returned 
son,  has  had  time  to  pass  over  his  lips.  The  con 
clusion  of  the  previously  meditated  address  :  "  Make 
me,"  &c.,  is  in  fact  kept  back  "  by  the  demeanor  of 
fatherly  love ;  the  agitated  son  cannot  bring  these 
words  out  in  view  of  such  paternal  love  ;  a  psycho 
logically  tender  and  delicate  representation."  Meyer. 

Vs.  22.  But  the  father.—  Tax  eon-  may  certainly 
be  added  in  thought,  even  though  it  should  not  be  in 
serted  in  the  text. — Sec  notes  on  the  Greek  text.— 
Tlie  father  assui'es  the  son  of  his  forgiveness,  not  by 
replying  to  his  address,  but  by  giving  in  his  presence 
a  definite  command  to  the  servants  standing  by. 
First,  there  must  a  garment,  and  that  the  best  (tee 
notes  on  the  text),  be  brought  out ;  the  father  cannot 
look  on  these  hateful  beggar's  rags.  Thus  is  he  again 
brought  into  his  former  position  of  honor ;  for  the 
Talar  was  the  long  and  white  upper  garment  of  the 
principal  Jews,  see  Mark  xii.  38.  The  seal-ring  and 
the  shoes  are  to  show  that  he  was  recognized  as  a 
free  man  (slaves  went  commonly  barefoot).  The 
(r6)  fatted  calf,  which  stands  in  the  stall  already 
prepared  for  slaughter,  can  be  destined  for  no  more 
joyful  occasion  than  this.  Without  delay  must  all 
the  members  of  the  family  assemble  at  the  feast-table, 
and  it  is  as  if  now  the  inventiveness  of  love  ex 
hausted  itself  to  prove  to  the  returned  wanderer  how 
welcome  he  is  to  the  happy  father's  heart.  The 
ground  for  all  this  is  indicated  in  the  assurance  :  For 
this  my  son,  &c.  Death  and  life  is  in  the  usage  of 
the  Scripture  the  designation  of  sin  and  conversion, 
see  Eph.  ii.  1  ;  1  Tim.  v.  6,  and  other  passages.  The 
father  mcr.ns  not  only  that  the  son  has  been  dead  for 
him  (Paulus,  De  Wette),  but  that  he  in  himself  has 
risen  in  a  moral  respect  from  the  condition  of  death 
to  a  new  and  higher  life.  What  he  has  been  and 
now  is  in  the  view  of  the  father — once  lost,  no 
found, — is  expressed  in  the  second  antithesis.  Th 
parallelism  of  the  expression  is  therefore  not  to  be 
taken  tautologically. 

Vs.  iM.  And  they  bej^.n  to  be  merry. — Of 
course  at.  the  feast,  ahh<.ug!i.  in  itself,  ti"?paivt<rdit 
is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  epitJari  (Kuinoel). 
The  parable  has  here  reached  the  point  which  is 
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designated  in  the  first  parable  in  vs.  7,  and  in  the 
second  in  vs.  10 ;  for  the  joy  in  the  father's  house 
corresponds  perfectly  to  that  in  heaven  and  before 
the  angels  of  God.  Not  impossible  is  it,  however, 
that  it  was  especially  this  third  intimation  of  the 
same  chief  thought,  which  awakened  a  visible  dis 
pleasure  among  the  Pharisaic  hearers,  and  that  the 
Saviour  therefore  felt  impelled  so  much  the  more 
to  set  forth  yet  more  in  detail,  in  the  person  of  the 
second  son,  an  intimation  already  given,  vs.  7, 
by  portraying  his  unloving  selfishness.  Here  also  we 
owe  to  human  opposition  and  malice  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  pages  of  the  Gospel. 

Vs.  25.  His  elder  son.— The  less  the  Phar 
isees  could  recognize  in  the  description  of  the 
younger  son  their  own  image,  so  much  the  more 
must  their  conscience  hold  up  before  them  a  mirror 
in  the  image  of  the  eldest  son.  Even  at  the  very  be 
ginning,  the  vividness  and  beauty  of  the  representa 
tion  is  heightened  by  the  fact,  that  the  eldest  son  at 
the  return  of  the  youngest  brother  is  not  in  the 
house,  but  has  spent  the  day  in  hard,  self-chosen, 
slavish  service,  and  now  first  returns  home  at  even- 
time,  when  the  feast  was  already  in  progress. — Music 
and  dancing. — Without  the  article.  As  to  the 
customariness  of  this  at  the  feasts  of  the  ancients, 
comp.  Matt.  xiv.  6.  Even  this  fact,  that  such  a  thing 
had  taken  place  in  the  dwelling  entirely  without  his 
knowledge,  secretly  angers  him,  and  with  an  astonish 
ment  which  betrays  displeasure,  he  calls  one  of  the 
servants  to  him. 

Vs.  27.  Thy  brother  is  come. — Entirely  with 
out  reason  have  some  found  (Bcrl.  B'M.)  in  the  an 
swer  of  the  servant  something  secretly  malicious. 
He  gives  to  the  returned  son,  after  the  example  of  his 
master,  the  rank  befitting  him ;  he  does  not  relate 
in  what  condition  the  brother  had  come  home, 
but  only  that  he  hud  returned  in  good  health. — 
The  slave  speaks  of  vyiaiveiv  undoubtedly  in  the 
physical  sense,  as  the  father  had  before  spoken  of 
death  and  life  in  the  moral  sense  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  mentions  the  fatted  calf,  which  he  had  perhaps 
slaughtered  with  his  own  hand,  and  which  was  for 
him,  as  a  servant,  very  likely  the  chief  matter.  In 
so  good-natured  an  answer  there  lies  nothing  at  all, 
in  and  of  itself,  which  could  have  given  the  elder 
brother  just  ground  for  bitterness.  It  is  rather  the 
state  of  the  case  itself  that  is  sufficient  (in  his  temper 
of  mind)  to  fill  him  with  anger.  This  last  stroke  of 
the  pencil  also  proves  satisfactorily  the  unreason 
ableness  of  the  singular  interpretation,  that  by  the 
elder  brother  we  are  to  understand  unfallen  angels. 

Vs.  28.  His  father . . .  entreated  him,  Trape/caAsi. 
Luther :  Begged  him.  Kuinoel :  Called  him  to  him. 
Meyer :  Summoned  him  to  come  in.  Only  the  last 
is  somewhat  too  strong,  since  then  the  refusal  of  the 
son  would  have  been,  in  contradiction  to  his  own  de 
claration,  vs.  29,  a  direct  disobedience.  We  prefer 
explaining  it  in  the  sense  that  the  father  with  soft 
words  sought  to  move  him  to  judge  otherwise,  and 
then  also  to  act  otherwise,  comp.  Acts  xvi.  39.  So 
much  the  more  strikingly  does  the  not-to-be  wearied 
and  long-suffering  love  of  the  father,  who  for  his 
sake  even  leaves  for  a  moment  the  feast  of  joy,  con 
trast  with  the  refractory  and  selfish  disposition  of 
the  elder  son. 

Vs.  29.  These  many  years. — He  addresses  the 
father,  yet  the  youngest  son's  tender  wontp  does  not 
pass  his  lips.  On  the  other  hand,  he  brings  up  to 
laira  his  external  obedience  and  service  for  reward, 
with  as  little  modestv  as  possible.  Reward  for  it  he 


has,  according  to  his  own  opinion,  never  yet  received, 
and  indeed  has  not  yet  enjoyed  the  only  true  re 
ward  in  his  heart.  It  is  noticeable  (.see  the  notes  on 
the  text)  that  his  highest  wish  appears  to  have  con 
centrated  itself  in  a  kid,  fp'upwv,  (the  he-goat,  th« 
image  of  lewdness)  [There  is  not  the  slightest  rea 
son  to  suppose  that  any  such  reference  is  implied  in 
ipifyiov. — C.  C.  S.],  while  he  looks  down  with  con 
tempt  upon  the  immoral  conduct  of  his  brother. 
'O  vloi  (TOV  OUTOS.  He  visibly  avoids  giving  him  the 
brother's  name,  which,  however,  the  father  does, 
vs.  32,  but  he  tears  the  veil  which  was  spread  over 
his  sinful  life.  For  him  the  paternal  love  also  con 
centrates  itself  in  the  fatted  calf,  that  had  far 
higher  value  than  the  vainly  wished  for  fp'uptov. 

Vs.  31.  Son,  thou  art.— Although  self-right- 
eousness  has  already  condemned  itself  by  its  own 
words,  it  is  now  even  to  redundance  rebuked  by  the 
mild  answer  of  the  father.  With  an  affectionate 
Tfiti-ov,  he  seeks  once  again  to  bring  him  to  a  kinder 
disposition,  and  show  him  that  his  uninterrupted 
dwelling  with  his  father  and  his  prospect  of  the 
whole  paternal  inheritance,  vs.  12,  should  have  raised 
him  above  so  unloving  a  judgment.  An  entirely 
different  disposition  was  now  the  natural  one,  and 
required  by  the  course  of  events.  To  make  merry 
and  be  glad  was  what  one  must  now  do,  instead  of 
bringing  bitter  imputations.  The  father  does  not 
say  definitely  that  the  eldest  son  also  should  now  do 
this.  The  at  is  now  omitted ;  but  he  speaks  in 
general  of  the  ethical  necessity  that  it  now  must  be 
just  thus,  and  not  otherwise.  In  no  event,  there 
fore,  will  the  feast  of  joy  be  for  his  sake  interrupted, 
but  lie  himself  must  judge  whether  he,  after  the  ex 
planation  received,  will  yet  longer  stand  without  in 
displeasure.  The  father  has  the  last  word,  and  it  is 
as  if  the  Saviour  asked  therewith  His  Pharisaical 
listeners:  Decide  yourselves  how  the  parable  shall 
end  ;  will  you  still  refuse  to  take  part  in  the  joy  of 
heaven  over  the  conversion  of  sinners  ? 

In  relation  to  the  parable  as  a  whole,  we  must 
remark,  in  addition,  that  it  belongs  perfectly  hi  the 
Pauline  Gospel  of  Luke.  "The  Pauline  representa 
tion  of  the  incapacity  of  the  ro^os  to  confer  the  true 
SiKaioavvri,  and  of  the  necessity  of  another  way  of 
salvation  through  the  TTIO-TI?  and  xaV's>  constitutes 
the  best  commentary  on  these  parables."  Olshausen. 
But  in  a  pitiable  way  has  the  Paulinistic  and  liberal 
character  of  this  teaching  of  the  Saviour  been  mis 
used  by  the  Tubingen  school,  to  the  support  of  their 
understanding  of  original  Christianity,  and  of  the 
peculiarity  of  the  third  Gospel.  Ritzschl  (formerly), 
Zeller,  Schwegler,  nor  least,  Von  Baur,  have,  with 
different  modifications,  insisted  on  finding  here  a 
symbolical  representation  of  the  distinct  relation  in 
which  Jews  and  Gentiles  stood  to  the  Messianic 
kingdom.  The  Prodigal  Son  then  represents. hea 
thenism  in  its  d  generacy,  return,  and  restoration; 
the  eldest  son,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  the 
proud  and  hostile  disposition  of  the  Jewish  Chris 
tians  against  these  later-called  and  highly  privi 
leged.  "Who  does  not  here  see  the  behavior 
of  the  Jewish  Christians  towards  the  Gentile  Chris- 
tians  and  the  Pauline  Christianity  which  we  know 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  y "  It  is  impos 
sible  to  read  this  whole  construction  of  the  oldest 
church  history  without  doing  justice  to  the  extra 
ordinary  talent  and  the  brilliant  gift  of  combination 
of  which  it  is  the  undeniable  fruit.  But  even  the 
noblest  building  must  fall  in  ruin  when  it  lacks  the 
firm  foundation.  The  latter  is  here  the  case,  and  i: 
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has,  therefore,  l>een  justly  remarked  that  Ililgenfeld 
and  others  confound  tin-  <i/>fil!c<tfii/!fy  of  the  parable 
to  their  darling  theme,  with  its  original  occasion  and 
intriiiion.  That  a  noticeable  agreement  exists  be 
tween  the  Jewish  Christians  and  the  eldest  son,  be 
tween  the  Gentile  Christians  and  the  youngest,  is 
plain,  and  should  be  willingly  conceded;  but  that 
the  Saviour's  design  was  to  direct  attention  to  this  is 
•n  direct  conflict  Tvith  vss.  1,  2,  7,  10.  With  the 
amc  right  we  might  be  able  to  find  the  antitype  of 
he  two  sons,  in  the  Catholic  and  in  the  Evangelical 
Church  in  their  mutual  relations.  As  to  the  rest, 
we  already  find  a  trace  of  the  Tubingen  idea  in  Vi- 
tringa  and  others. 


DOCTEIXAL  AXD  ETHICAL. 

1.  There  is  no  parable   of  the  Saviour  whose 
besttty  and  high  value  has  been  so  generally  and 
optnly  acknowledged  as  that  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 
Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  collect  a  Chresto- 
matby  of  enthusiastic  eulogies  on  this  parable,  even 
from  rationalists  and  unbelievers.     "In  the  style  of 
Lavatcr,  whoever  loves  this  style  might  speak  long 
and  much;  might  exclaim  and  wonder:  How  simple 
and  how  deep,  how  unforgettably  retainable  in  its 
words,  unfathomable  and  inexhaustible  in  its  sense ; 
related  with  what  dramatic  life,  this  parable  of  the 
Saviour,  the  crown  and  pearl  of  all  His  parables,  is ! " 
Stier.     But  mindful  that  the  Divine,  least  of  anything, 
needs  our  human  praise,  we  will  rather  direct  the 
eye  to  that  which  is  here  portrayed,  and  to  the  some 
what  more  particular  consideration  of  the  great  an 
tithesis  of  Sin  and  Grace,  which  appears  in  this  so 
popular  and  yet  so  profound  instruction. 

2.  Sin  appears  here  before  us  not  only  in  one  but 
in  a  twofold  form,  as  it  develops  itself  not  only  in 
the  widely  wandering  but  also  in  the  self-righteous 
man,  who  remains   outwardly  within  the  limits  of 
obedience  required  by  God.     Against  every  theory 
which  explains  sin,  from  the  metaphysical  imperfec 
tion  of  human  nature,  or  interprets  the  fall  as  a  kind 
of  moral  progress  (Schiller),  this  parable  utters  the 
.sentence  of  condemnation. 

3.  The  essence  of  sin  presents  itself  to  us  in  the 
younger  son  as  Self-seeking.     This  awakens  in  him 
discontent  with  the  good  that  he  enjoys  in  the  house 
of  his  father,  impels  him  to  seek  independent  free 
dom,  sensual  enjoyment  and  honor,  and  makes  him 
a  wretched  slave  of  his  unfettered  passions.     From 
the  root  of  self-seeking  grow  two  different  branches, 
the  sins  of  sensuality  on  the  one  hand  and  those  of 
p.'ldc  on  the  other.     The  former  we  see  coming  to 
mournful   development  principally  in   the  younger, 
the   latter   in   the  elder,  son.     Sensuality  degrades 
man,  blinds  him  and  leads  him  finally  to  the  brink 
of  the  abyss,  but  God  is  far  from  abridging  the  sin 
ner's  use  of  his  freedom ;  He  permits  him,  on  the 
othi  r  hand,  to  walk  his  own  ways,  and  makes  even 
the  bitter  fruits  of  evil  serviceable  to  his  healing  and 
recovery.      Through  false  craving  for  freedom  tin- 
Prodigal  Son  falls  into  unhappy  wandering;  through 
wandering   into  wretched   slavery;    through  slavery 
into  an  unspeakable  depth  of  misery. 

4.  Quite  otherwise  does  moral  corruption  reveal 
itself  in  the  elder  son.     Outwardly  he  remains  in  the 
house  of  his  father  and  serves  him,  yet  he  is  guided 
only  by  a  mechanical  obedience,  to  which  the  im 
pelling   power   of  love   is  wanting.      He  seeks  his 
reward  not  in  his  father's  recognition,  but  in  the  kid 
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for  which  he  longs  and  for  which  he  vainly  hoped. 
He  vaunts  in  his  vain  pride  of  his  fancied  fulfilment 
of  duty,  although  to  this  there  was  lacking  the  heart, 
and  with  this  everything,  and  betrays  his  inner  char« 
acter  by  his  anger  at  the  gracious  reception  of  l,i» 
deeply-fallen  brother.  He  believes  himself,  in  hia 
blindness,  never  to  have  transgressed  a  command 
ment,  and  yet  forgets  precisely  that  which  ia 
weightiest  in  the  law,  mercy  and  love.  Neither  hia 
father  nor  his  brother  does  he  love,  and  yet  believes 
that  he  may  demand  all  for  himself.  How  self- 
righteousness  stands  related  to  God  and  mankind  ia 
here  drawn  from  life.  On  the  other  side,  the  Saviour 
shows  also  how  God  demeans  Himself  towards  such 
fools  and  blind.  He  endures  them  in  His  long-suf 
fering  ;  He  addresses  them  kindly ;  He  excludes  them 
not  at  once  from  the  enjoyment  of  His  fatherly  favor, 
but  yet  lets  them  feel  that  they  are  on  the  way  to 
exclude  themselves  therefrom,  and  that  if  they  per 
sist  in  their  error,  the  joy  of  heaven  over  the  con 
version  of  the  lost  sinner  can,  on  their  account,  be 
by  no  means  disturbed  or  postponed. 

5.  The  nature  of  the  conversion  of  which  no  one 
repents,  is  in  the  image  of  the  younger  son  sketched 
for  all  following  ages.  Its  beginning  is  to  be  found 
where  the  sinner  comes  to  himself,  and  becomes 
acquainted,  not  only  with  his  deep  wretchedness, 
but,  above  all,  with  his  inexcusable  guilt.  The  con 
sciousness  of  guilt  is,  according  to  this  parable,  by 
no  means  a  subjective  illusion  of  the  sinner,  but  the 
expression  of  an  everlasting  truth  of  the  voice  of 
God  which  is  heard  in  the  conscience,  and  which  the 
father  in  no  wise  contradicts,  which  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  answers  with  the  overwhelming  revelation  of 
his  forgiving  love.  The  knowledge  of  the  nature  ot* 
sin — that  it  is  not  a  weakness  but  an  infinite  debt — 
brings  about  an  inward  sorrow,  2  Cor.  vii.  10;  this 
sorrow  impels  to  the  confession  of  sin  ;  this  confes 
sion  is  joined  with  longing  after  immediate  return. 
It  is  precisely  in  this  that  the  nature  of  true  repent 
ance  is  here  revealed ;  that  it  joins  the  deepest 
humility  with  not  yet  extinguished  faith  in  the  love 
of  the  Father ;  that  the  good  resolution,  how  much 
soever  it  may  cost,  is  without  delay  put  into  execu 
tion,  and  that  the  son  will  rather,  if  it  is  possible, 
take  the  last  place  in  the  house  of  his  Father  than 
ven  for  a  moment  longer  look  around  for  a  better 
lot  outside  of  the  Father's  house.  With  undoubted 
^ustice,  it  is  true,  the  remark  could  be  made  that  in 
this  parable  it  is  especially  "  human  activity  in  the 
work  of  conversion  that  is  portrayed."  (Olshausen.) 
However,  it  is  also  true,  on  the  other  side,  that 
"  the  Divine  activity  also  is  not  lacking  in  this  para 
ble."  Lange. 

6.  The  grace  of  God  for  the  Prodigal  Son  comes 
in  this  parable  in  its  coinpa-ssionaie  and  all-restoring 
side  before  our  eyes.  The  father  does  not  this  time 
eek  for  the  lost  sou  as  the  shepherd  had  sought  for 
the  sheep  and  the  woman  for  the  coin.  For  neither 
is  it  here  an  irrational  being  but  a  rational  man,  who 
must  be  brought  himxelf  to  choose  the  way  of  con 
version.  Mediately  the  father  has  labored  for  his  de 
livery,  for  while  he  has  permitted  him  to  bear  all  the 
consequences  of  the  evil  committed,  he  has,  more- 
•ver,  patiently  waited  and  kept  his  house  and  heart 
open  to  him.  Scarcely  does  the  son  take  the  !;r-t 
step  homeward,  when  the  father  regards  him  with 
compassionate  look,  goes  kindly  towards  him  (pi-eve- 
nient  grace),  and  refuses  not,  it  is  true,  the  confession 
of  sin,  but  remits  to  him  whatever  it  has  of  pain  and 
humiliation.  He  not  only  testifies  his  joy  over  the 
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returned  wanderer,  but  he  gives  it  active  expression 
and  not  only  pardons  the  wanderer,  but  restores  him 
again  to  the  lull  possession  and  enjoyment  of  his 
forfeited  filial  rights.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary 
to  see  in  every  1'eature  of  the  parable,  on  this  point, 
the  intimation  of  a  definite  saving  truth  of  the 
Gospel.  Whoever  (Olshausen)  Iwids  signified  in 
the  ring  the  seal  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  in  the  sandals 
the  being  shod  as  in  Ephcs.  vi.  15 ;  in  the  Talar,  the 
garment  of  the  perfect  righteousness  of  Christ,  easily 
loses  out  of  mind  the  distinction  between  parable 
and  allegory — a  point  of  view  where  nothing  could 
reasonably  withhold  us  from  going  a  step  farther, 
and,  with  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Mclanchthon,  see 
ing  in  the  fatted  calf  the  image  of  Christ.  For  other 
examples  of  arbitrary  interpretation,  nee  Lisco,  adloc. 
Here  also  we  are  carefully  to  distinguish  between  the 
practical  applicability  and  the  historical  intention  of 
the  parable. 

7.  It  is  well  known  what  consequences  hnve  been 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  in  this  parable  the  Prodigal 
Son  is  received  by  the  father  without  the  interven 
tion  of  any  mediator.  "  All  dogmatical  imaginations 
of  the  supralapsarians  and  infralapsarians,  nay,  even 
of  the  demanders  of  bloody  satisfaction,  who  have  no 
sense  of  the  heaven-wide  distinction  between  Divine 
and  human  righteousness,  vanish  like  oppressive 
nightmares  before  this  single  parable,  in  which 
Jesus  reveals  the  heavenly  secret  of  human  redemp 
tion,  not  according  to  a  mystical  or  criminal  theory 
of  punishment,  but  anthropologically,  psychologically, 
and  theologically  to  every  pure  eye  that  looks  into 
the  law  of  perfect  liberty."  VON  AMMOX,  L.  J., 
iii.  p.  50.  But,  with  the  same  right,  one  from  this 
parable  might  have  been  able  to  deduce  a  proof  against 
the  biblical  Satanology,  since,  forsooth,  the  young 
man  is  allured  and  misled  by  sin  alone ;  or  against 
the  doctrine  of  sanctification,  since  the  parable  adds 
nothing  concerning  the  new  life  of  the  grateful  son 
in  his  father's  house.  Quod  nimiurn,  nUt.il  probat. 
Silence  is  not  necessarily  contradiction,  and  it  is 
entirely  natural  that  the  Saviour,  months  before  His 
atoning  death,  before  an  audience  of  Pharisees  and 
publicans,  should  have  left  this  wholly  a  mystery. 
It  is  well  known  how  little  He,  especially  according 
to  the  Synoptical  Gospels,  spoke  of  the  highest  goal 
of  His  suffering  and  death  even  to  His  familiar  dis 
ciples  ;  it  belonged  to  the  things  which  He  described, 
John  xvi.  12,  concerning  which  the  Paraclete  should 
afterwards  instruct  His  church.  Whoever  uses  this 
parable  as  a  weapon  against  the  Pauline  doctrine  of 
atonement,  acts  as  foolishly  as  he  who,  pointing  to 
the  friendly  morning  light,  would  prove  thereby  the 
uselessness  of  the  full  mid-day  sun.  The  demand 
that  the  Saviour  must  in  a  single  parable  have  de 
scribed  the  whole  way  of  salvation,  is  excessively 
arbitrary ;  nor  does  the  Gospel  teach  anywhere  that 
the  Father  had  to  be,  by  the  death  of  His  Son,  first 
•moved  to  be  gracious  to  sinners.  "  One  parable 
cannot  exhaust  the  whole  truth ;  but  in  the  parable 
of  the  Prodigal  Son  we  may  say  that  the  Saviour 
and  Mediator  is  concealed  in  the  kiss  which  the 
father  gives  the  son."  Riggenbach. 

If  we  now,  in  conclusion,  direct  once  again  our 
view  to  this  triad  of  parables,  we  find  a  rich  variety, 
and  yet  an  admirable  agreement.  The  first  para 
ble  depicts  to  us  the  sinner  in  his  pitiable  folly :  the 
sheep  exchanges  voluntarily  the  green  meadow  for 
the  barren  waste.  The  second  portrays  to  us  the 
sinner  in  his  wretched  self-degradation:  the  coin 
falls  down  upon  the  earth,  and  ies,  although  the 


stamp  is  not  erased,  yet  buried  under  the  dust,  fron? 
which  it  comes,  only  after  much  seeking  and  sweep 
ing,  again  to  the  light  of  day.     The  third  teaches  U3 
to  know  the  sinner  especially  in  his  unthankfulness . 
the  free  love  of  the  father  is  requited  by  the  Prodi 
gal  Son  with  the  squandering  of  his  inheritance  ; — the 
sheep  in  the  wilderness,  the  coin  in  the  dust,  the  son 
at  the  swine-trough,  all  show  us  the  image  of  the 
sinner's  deep  wretchedness.     But  since  that  which  is 
lost  is  a  man  only  in  the  third  parable,  it  is  implied 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  only  here  can  a  wan 
dering  soul's  conversion  be  placed  before  us  in  dif  • 
fercnt  gradations  and  transitions.     The  Divine  love 
of  sinners,  on  the  other  hand,  is  vividly  portrayed  tc 
us  in  all  three  parables,  although  each  time  under  a 
somewhat  different  character.     In  all  it  is  God,  the 
Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (who,  even  in  the 
Old  Testament,  is  compared  with  a  Shepherd  and  t 
Woman,  Ezckiel  xxxiv.   28 ;   Ps.  xxiii. ;    Isaiah  xl 
11),  from  whom  the  revelation  of  this  love  proceeds, 
But  the  shepherd   is   yet  especially  the  image  of 
seeking  love,  the  woman  that  of  restlessly  laboring 
and  careful  love,  while  in  the  father  this  love  comes 
before  us  as   a  prcvenient,  compassionate,  and  all- 
restoring  love.     In  the  representation  of  the  value 
of  what  is  lost  there  is  an  unmistakable  climax:  first, 
one  of  a  hundred,  then  one  of   ten,  finally  one  of 
two  :  first  a  beast,  then  a  coin,  finally  a  man.     [But 
the  coin,  according  to  the  author's  own  showing,  is 
worth  much  less  than  a  sheep.     In  the  relative  pro 
portion  of   each  to  the  wealth  of  the    possessor, 
however,  there  is  undoubtedly  a  climax. — C.  C.  S.] 
Even   so   there  is  found    a   beautiful    harmony   in 
the    representation    of    the    persons    who    rejoice 
with  the  finder  :  the  neighbors  who  rejoice  with  the1 
shepherd,  the  female  friends  who  rejoice  with  the 
woman,  the  servants  of  the  house  who  rejoice  with 
the'  father,  are  necessary  figures  of  the  picture,  and 
all  represent  the  angels  who  take  part  in  the  joy  of 
God  in  the  conversion  of  even  one  that  is  lost.     In 
the  first  and  second  parable  all  that  the  Divine  love 
adventures  and  effects  in  order  to  find  the  lost  is 
represented  as  on  its  own  plane  entirely  natural.    But 
on  the  other  hand  again  the  benignity,  the  bene- 
ioence,  the  sublimity  of  the  Divine  love  to  sinners 
strike  the  eye  most  strongly  in  the  third,  as  it  is 
icre  a  man,  whom  love  can  adorn  with  robe  aud  ring 
and   sandals :    features    which    in    the    two    other 
arables  could  find  no  place.   While,  finally,  coin  and 
•iheep  are  only  passive  towards  the  grace  that  steles 
nd  recovers  them,  in  the  image  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spontaneity  of  the  sinner 
n  his  return  to  God  comes  into  the  foreground; 
ret  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  in  a  Pelagian  sense  the 
ruit  of  an  isolated  act  of  will,  but  in  the  sense  that 
,his  resolution  to  return  is  occasioned  by  the  course 
>f  circumstances  into  which  he  has  come  entirely 
igainst  his  own  will  under  higher  guidance,  and  in 
which   he    feels   the  bitterness   of    sin.     The   con 
clusion  of  the  third  parable  not  only  adds  to  this 
i  component  part  of  admirable  value  over  and  above 
he  first  and  second,  but  by  it  at  the  same  time  the 
vliole  triad  of  parables  is  applied  to  the  shaming 
d  rebuking  of  the  Pharisaical  hearers. 


HOMJLETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 


The  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  as  it  represent* 
is  the  history  :  1.  Of  each   man;  2.  of  all  man- 
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kind. — The  parable  of  the  two  lost  sons,  or  the  two 
tnain  forms  of  the  essence  of  sin. 

The  younger  son:  1.  The  descending  way  of 
destruction :  a.  pride,  6.  wandering,  c.  servile  bond 
age,  d.  wretchedness.  2.  the  ascending  way  of  re 
demption  :  a.  humility,  b.  return,  c.  freedom,  d.  life. 
— The  younger  son:  1.  In  his  father's  house  ;  2.  in  a 
far  country  ;  3.  among  the  swine ;  4.  on  the  home 
ward  way ;  5.  at  the  feast. — Self-seeking  as  it  reveals 
itself:  1.  In  fake  craving  for  freedom;  2.  in  shame 
less  covetousncss  :  3.  in  unbounded  craving  for  en 
joyment. — The  Prodigal  Son  first  inwardly,  soon 
outwardly  abo,  separated  from  his-  father. — Selfish 
ness  desires  only  God's  gifts,  true  love  God  Himself. 
— The  enjoyment  of  sin  is  short,  remorse  for  it  king. 
— The  associates  of  sinful  joy  remain  no  longer  than 
the  soon-squandered  goods. — Often  external  calam 
ities  have  the  work  of  hastening  the  revelation  of 
the  inward  wretchedness  of  sin. — The  child  of  the 
house  constrained :  1.  To  attach  himself  to  one  of 
the  citizens  of  the  far  country ;  2.  to  keep  the  swine ; 

3.  to  crave  their  fodder ;  4.  to  find  that,  he  cannot 
even  get  this. — To  "  come  to  himself"  :   1.  The  end 
of  the  old  sinful,  2.  the  beginning  of  the  new  peni 
tent,  life. — The  awakening:  l.Of  the  conscience;  2. 
of  the  understanding ;    3.  of  the  sensibility ;  4.  of 
the  will. — How   infinitely  better  it   fares  with  the 
meanest   day-laborer  of  the  Father  than  with  the 
sinner  at  the  swine-trough,  and  even  at  the  riotous 
banquet. — He  "  began  to  be  in  want,"  the  last  word 
of  the  wretched  history  of  every  sinner.     lie  suffers 
lack:  1.  Of  that  which  he  once  enjoyed  ;  2.  of  that 
which  the  world  enjoys  ;  3.  of  that  which  the  meanest 
hirelings  of  his  Father  enjoy. — The  decisive  resolve: 
"  I  will  arise  "  :  1.  How  much  it  says';  2.  how  hard  it 
is  to  carry  out ;  3.  how  richly  it  rewards.— The  con 
sciousness  of  guilt  no  fancy,  but  the  expression  of  a 
terrible  truth  ;  happy  he  who  has  learned  at  the  right 
time  to  impute  to  himself  his  sins  as  so  many  debts 
to  God. — Even  sin  against  others   is  still  as  ever 
sin  against  God. — The  confession  of  sin  before  God 
a  necessity  of  the  repentant  child. — The  first  step  on 
the  way  to  conversion. — Even  when  we  are  yet  far 
from  Him  the  Father  sees  us. — God's  love  to  sinners  : 
1.  A  compassionate ;  2.  a  prevenient ;  3.  a  forgiving; 

4.  an  all-restoring,  love. — God  Himself  longs  not  less 
for  the  wandering  sinner  than  the  sinner  for  Him, 
and  tears  down  all  the  walls  of  division. — Many  a 
humiliation  which  the  sinner  deserves,  and  which  the 
penitent  will  impose  upon  himself,  is  remitted  to  him 
by  God's  love. — The  Prodigal  Son  reinstated:  1.  In 
the  former  possession  ;  2.  in  the  old  rank ;  3.  in  the 
lost  happiness. — The  best  in  the  father's  house  is  for 
the  lost  son  not  too  good. — The  children  of  God  and 
members  of  His  family  must  rejoice  with  the  Father 
over  the  return  of  the  sinner. — The  service  of  sin, 
death ;  conversion,  a  birth  unto  life. — The  joy  in  the 
Father's  house  over  the  returned  son  is  perfect,  even 
though  the  self-righteous  take  no  part  therein. 

The  elder  son  :  1.  How  much  better  he  appears 
than  the  younger :  a.  the  younger  forsook  the  father, 
he  remains  ;  6.  the  younger  squandered  the  father's 
goods,  he  administered  and  increased  them ;  c.  the 
younger  sought  the  company  of  harlots,  he  contents 
himself  with  his  friends  even  without  a  kid ;  d.  the 
younger  comes  even  now  from  the  swine,  he  from 
the  field.  2.  How  wretchedly  lost  he  is:  a.  he 
serves  the  father  with  a  selfish,  not  with  a  childlike, 
mind  ;  b.  he  has  enjoyed  the  father's  love,  and  com 
plains  of  having  received  no  reward ;  c.  he  asserts 
lumself  never  to  have  transgressed  a  commandment, 


and  has  never  yet  fulfilled  one ;  d.  he  vaunts  him. 
self  of  his  virtue,  and  in  the  same  moment  hit 
transgression  has  increased.  3.  How  immeasurably 
wretched  he  becomes :  he  is  on  the  way  to  lose,  a. 
the  love  of  his  father,  b.  the  heart  of  his  brother,  c. 
the  joy  in  the  parental  dwelling,  d.  nay  even  the 
repute  of  his  seeming  virtue. — Did  he  also  forsake 
bis  father's  house,  and  how  have  we  then  to  repre 
sent  to  ourselves  the  end  of  his  history  ?  Michaelis 
thinks  that  we  might  continue  the  image  so  :  he  for* 
sook  his  father  with  indignation,  went  into  a  stranga 
land,  became  there  much  more  unhappy,  more  de 
spised,  more  vicious  than  ever  his  brother  had  been ; 
he  was  held  as  a  slave,  and  finally  captured  iu 
company  with  bands  of  robbers.  [If  the  Saviour 
meant  us  to  understand  all  this,  we  have  a  right  to 
believe  that  He  would  have  expressed  it.  It  is  quite 
as  fair  to  suppose  that  the  son  might  have  been 
brought  to  a.  better  mind  by  this  tender  admonition. 
But  what  He  teavcs  ambiguous  here,  He  probably 
meant  to  remain  uncertain. — C.  C.  S.] — How  the 
self-righteous  man  stands  related  to  God,  and  how 
God  stands  related  to  the  self-righteous  man. — "My 
child,  what  is  mine  is  thine,  and  what  is  thine  13 
mine." — There  exists  a  moral  necessity  of  rejoicing 
over  the  conversion  of  the  sinner,  which  the  proud 
Pharisee  despises. — Whom,  therefore,  does  the  image 
of  the  elder  son  represent,  and  which  is  better,  to  be 
like  him  or  like  the  youngest  ? 

STARKE  : — Dissimilar  brothers. — QUESXEL  : — How 
dangerous  when  one  will  live  for  himself  on  his  own 
account,  to  be  subject  to  no  one  and  rule  himself. — 
If  the  soul  has  departed  from  God,  it  departs  more 
and  more  from  Him. — Nova  Bibl.  Tub. : — Many  a 
young  man  goes  adventurously  into  strange  lands  to 
make  his  fortune,  but  let  him  look  well  to  it  that  he 
does  not  come  to  harm. — Let  one  learn  to  manage 
frugally ;  times  change ;  how  good  is  it  then  to  have 
a  penny  in  need  ! — Voluptuous  swine  belong  among 
the  swine. — How  holy  are  God's  judgments! — Who 
ever  will  not  be  called  God's  child  may  become  a 
swine-herd  and  slave  of  the  world. 

HEDIXGER  : — Distress  furthers  self-knowledge,  mis 
fortune  sharpens  the  wits.  Jeremiah  ii.  19. — BKEX- 
TICS  : — God  disciplines  through  love  and  sorrow.  If 
love  cannot  help,  distress  and  all  manner  of  plagues 
must  come. — To  true  repentance  belongs  especially  a 
spirit  in  which  there  is  no  falsehood  ;  tempt  God  not. 
— A  penitent  man  holds  himself  unworthy  of  the 
grace  of  the  Heavenly  Father.— Bibl.  Wirt.  .'—The 
door  of  grace  stands  ever  open,  and  God  is  much 
more  disposed  to  forgive  us  our  sins  than  we  to  pray 
for  grace. — CRAMER: — God's  grace  is  great,  but  not 
so  great  that  a  sinner  can  be  partaker  of  the  same 
without  repentance. — CANSTEIN  : — Joy  in  the  Lord 
should  be  common  to  all  true  Christians  when  they 
hear  of  true  conversions. — Whoever  repents  becomes 
living  again  and  dies  never,  but  lives  unto  eternity 
— Anger  makes  enmity  and  finally  separation. — 
Nova  Bibl.  Tub. : — Hypocrites  are  ever  imagining 
that  wrong  is  done  them. — To  those  that  are  penitent 
one  must  not  be  bringing  up  their  former  sins  or 
troubling  them  anew. — QUKSXEL  : — Let  us  have  a 
rother's  heart  towards  our  brother,  as  God  has  a 
Father's  heart  towards  His  children. 

HEUBNER  : — The  original  relation  of  man  to  God 
s  that  of  a  son  to  the  lather. — God  k4s  men  try  to 
ive  without  God,  that  it  may  be  for  them  a  memo 
rial  to  eternity. — "  Oinnis  locus,  quern  patre  incoli- 
mm  absente,  famis,  penuries  et  fgestatut  esl." — Out 
of  God  everything  is  husks,  though  it  is  tendered  the* 
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in  gold  and  silver  vessels,  and  even  though  it  were 
poundcake. — The  sinner  finds  from  the  world  and 
its  lords  no  compassion. — No  repentance  is  nobler, 
even  though  bitterer,  than  repentance  for  having 
contemned  love. — The  son,  from  shame  and  fear, 
went  timidly;  the  father  ran. — The  conversion  of 
the  sinner  a  high  feast  of  joy. — Pride  of  virtue  is 
hard  towards  the  fallen. — Even  in  long  service  for 
the  kingdom  of  God  there  may  creep  in  a  lukewarm, 
reward-craving  temper. — God's  grace  is  never  ex 
hausted  or  diminished. 

We  may  compare  the  explanations  and  the  homi- 
letical  expositions  of  the  parable  by  EWALD,  ARNDT, 
EYLERT,  Lisco,  as  also  an  excellent  Dutch  one  by 
M.  COHEN  STUART,  Utrecht,  1859. — MASSILLON,  an 
excellent  sermon  upon  Unchastity  in  his  Lent  ser 
mons. — PALMER: — The  parable  contains,  a.  the  his 
tory  of  us  all,  6.  an  admonition  for  us  all,  c.  a  con 
solation  for  us  all. — The  miracle  of  grace  wrought 
on  the  sinner. — BECK  :— The  sinner's  way  to  life.— 


MAIER: — That  light  hearts  must  become  heavy 
heavy  light. — AHLFELD  : — The  Prodigal  Son :  Sever 
Sermons  for  the  season  between  Easter  and  Whit 
suntide,  1849,  Halle,  1850.— HEUBXER  :— Three  Ser 
mons  upon  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  Halle, 
1840. — COUARD  :  —  Sermons. — CARL  ZIMMKRMANN  • 
— Four  Special  Sermons. — VAN  OOSTKRZES  • — (upon 
the  three  parables  together)  The  worth  of  a  single 
soul :  1.  The  harm  that  is  wrought  on  a  single  soul ; 
2.  the  compassion  that  is  felt  on  account  of  a  single 
soul ;  3.  the  care  that  is  expended  on  a  single  soul ;  4. 
the  grace  that  is  glorified  in  one  soul ;  5.  the  joy 
that  is  experienced  on  account  of  one  soul. — From 
this  follows  :  1.  That  carelessness  of  our  soul  is  the 
most  terrible  transgression  ;  2.  care  for  the  good  of 
others'  souls  the  highest  duty ;  3.  glorifying  of  the 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  our  souls  the  most  fitting 
thank-offering. — N.  B.  vs.  18  an  excellent  text  pre 
paratory  for  the  communion,  or  for  New  Year's 
Eve. 


4.  The  Parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward  and  its  Application  (Cn.  XVI.  1-13). 

1  And  he  said  also  unto  his  [the ']  disciples,  There  was  a  certain  rich  man,  which  had 
a  steward ;  and  the  same  was  accused  unto  him  that  he  had  [of  having]  wasted  his 

2  goods.     And  he  called  him,  and  said  unto  him,  How  is  it  that  I  hear  this  of  thee?  give 

3  an  account  of  thy  stewardship ;  for  thou  mayest  be  no  longer  steward.     Then  the  stew 
ard  said  within  himself,  What  shall  I  do  ?  for  my  lord  taketh  away  from  me  the  stew- 

4  ardship :  I  cannot  dig ;  to  beg  I  am  ashamed.     I  am  resolved  what  to  do,  that,  when  I 

5  am  put  out  of  the  stewardship,  they  may  receive  me  into  their  houses.     So  he  called 
every  one  of  his  lord's  debtors  unto  him,  and  said  unto  the  first,  How  much  owest  thou 

6  unto  my  lord?     And  he  said,  A  hundred  measures  of  oil.     And  he  said  unto  him, 

7  Take  thy  bill,  and  sit  down  quickly,  and  write  fifty.     Then  said  he  to  another,  And 
how  much  owest  thou?     And  he  said,  A  hundred  measures  of  wheat.     And2  he  said 

8  unto  him,  Take  thy  bill,  and  write  fourscore.     And  the  [his3]  lord  commended  the  un 
just  steward,  because  he  had  done  wisely:  for  the  children  of  this  world  are  in  [in  ref- 

9  erence  to,  eis]  their  generation  wiser  than  the  children  of  light.     And  I  say  unto  you, 
Make  to  yourselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness ;  that,  when  ye  fail  [it 
fails,  V.  O.4],  they  may  receive  you  into  [the]  everlasting  habitations  [lit.,  tabernacles, 

10  He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least  is  faithful  also  in  much:  and  he  that  is  un- 

11  just  in  the  least  is  unjust  also  in  much.     If  therefore  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in  the 

12  unrighteous  mammon,  who  will  commit  to  your  trust  the  true  riches'?     And  if  ye  have 
not  been  faithful  in  that  which  is  another  man's,  who  shall  give  you  that  which  is  your 

13  own?     No  servant  can  serve  two  masters:  for  either  he  will  hate  the  one,  and  love  the 
other ;  or  else  he  will  hold  to  the  [om.,  the]  one,  and  despise  the  other.     Ye  cannot 
serve  God  and  mammon. 


1  Vs.  1. — On  the  authority  of  B.,  D.,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  L.,  avrov  should  he  expunged. 

1  Vs.  7. — The  KO.L  of  the  Jtecepla  should  be  omitted,  as  by  Tischendorf. 

I*  Vs.  8.— The  article  before  icu'ptos  having  its  continually  recurring  possessive  sense. — C.  C.  S.] 

*  Vs.  9. — See  Exeyelical  and  Critical  remarks. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vs.  1.  And  He  said  also. — The  opinion  that 
the  Saviour  uttered  this  parable  on  another  occasion, 
and  not  in  connection  with  the  three  former  parables, 
is  without  any  ground. — On  the  other  hand,  the  well- 
known  crux  inlerpretum,  the  parable  of  the  Unjust 
Steward,  has  the  right  light  thrown  upon  it  only  when 


we  assume  that  it  was  uttered  before  the  same  mixed 
audience  of  publicans  and  Pharisees,  for  whom  also 
the  parables  of  the  Lost  Sheep,  of  the  Lost  Coin,  and 
of  the  Prodigal  Son,  were  intended.  A  tolerably 
full  catalogue  of  the  latest  theological  literature 
upon  Luke  xvi.  1-9,  is  found  in  MKYKR,  ad  loc., 
to  which  we  add  the  Interpretation  de  la  parabolt 
de  Veconome  infid'de,  par  M.  EXSKELDER,  ir«  the  Re- 
vue  ITieol.  de  Colani,  1852  iii.  and  STOLBE 
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t'tner  Erkliirung  der  Parabcl  vom  ungcrcchtcn  Haus- 
halttr,  Slud.  wtd  Krit.  1858,  iii.,  and  among  the 
Dutch  exege'es,  an  important  dissertation  by  the  late 
Dr.  B.  VAN  WILLES,  1842.— Here,  also,  in  particular, 
we  prefer  to  give,  instead  of  a  criticism  of  the  va 
rious  and  exceedingly  divergent  views,  a  simple  state 
ment  of  our  own  opinion. 

To  the  disciples. — Not  to  be  understood  of  the 
apostolic  circle,  although  this  is  by  no  means  to  be 
excluded,  but  of  the  followers  and  hearers  of  the 
Saviour,  in  a  wider  sense  of  the  word.  See  chap, 
xiv.  26,  27,  33  ;  John  vi.  66,  and  other  passages,  and 
comp.  also  Luke  xvii.  1  with  xvii.  5.  We  have,  there 
fore,  to  conceive  the  Saviour  as  surrounded  by 
publicans,  whom  He  had  just  been  comforting,  and 
by  Pharisees,  whom  He  had  just  put  to  shame.  The 
former  He  wishes  to  remind  of  their  high  duty  now, 
as  His  disciples,  to  make  good  as  much  as  possible 
the  guilt  which  they  had  formerly  incurred  by  extor 
tion  and  dishonesty;  the  others  He  wishes  to  bring 
back  from  their  love  to  earthly  good,  by  drawing 
their  attention  to  the  truth  that  they  are  only  stew 
ards,  Cor  whom  a  day  of  reckoning  will  come.  Both, 
therefore,  He  desires  to  lead  to  that  prudent  fore 
sight,  the  image  of  which  He  depicts  in  the  narrative 
of  the  Unjust  Steward. 

A  certain  rich  man. — Neither  the  Romans 
(Schleiermacher),  nor  the  Roman  Emperor  (Gross- 
mann),  and  as  little  the  devil  (Olshausen),  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  Mammon  (Meyer) — the  /uau^i/ar 
TTJS  aSi/c.  is,  on  the  other  hand,  equivalent  to  the  u-n-dp- 
XOI'TO.  of  the  rich  man,  vs.  1 — but  God,  who  here  is 
represented  as  the  paramount  owner  of  all  which 
has  been  given  to  man  only  as  a  fief,  and  for  use.  By 
the  oi'/cof<ijuos  we  have  to  understand  not  exclusively 
the  fj.a^Ta'i  of  the  Saviour,  but  every  man  to  whom 
the  paramount  owner  has  entrusted  part  of  His 
goods. 

A  steward. — The  wealth  of  the  lord  in  the  par 
able  is  visible  from  the  circumstance  that  he  needs  an 
uucoi/o/uo?. — The  property  which  this  steward  man 
aged  consists,  however,  not  in  ready  money,  but  in 
allotments  of  land,  which  he  has  farmed  out  for  such 
a  price  as  he  has  thought  fit,  without  every  particu 
lar  in  the  farm-eontr.icts  having  been  necessarily 
known  to  his  lord.  For  we  have  here  to  represent  to 
ourselves  no  modern  steward,  who  every  time  gives 
a  complete  account,  and  has  to  decide  nothing  by 
bis  own  full  powers :  on.  the  other  hand,  it  appears 
that  his  lord,  who  bestowed  on  him  his  full  confidence, 
had  not  previously  required  any  reckoning  of  him  at 
all,  until  he,  persuaded  of  the  man's  dishonesty,  had 
resolved  to  displace  him.  If  the  oixoi/oVoj  was 
clothed  with  so  extensive  powers,  it  is  then  also  un 
necessary  to  assume  that  he  falsified  the  farm-con 
tracts  ;  in  earlier  times  it  was  probably  not  at  all 
necessary  to  lay  these  before  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
But  how  had  he  squandered  the  uira.pxovTa  ?  lie  had 
made  the  farmers  pay  more  than  he  had  stated  and 
paid  in  to  his  lord  as  the  rent :  he  demanded  of 
them  an  excessive,  and  paid  to  him  only  the  fair, 
amount,  so  that  the  difference  between  what  he  re 
ceived  and  what  he  rendered  constituted  a  clear  gain 
to  himself.  He  had,  however,  not  enriched  himself; 
for,  with  his  deposition  from  his  post,  he  see*  himself 
brought  at  once  to  the  beggar's  staff — he  had  lived 
eumptuously  and  wantonly  on  that  which  he  had 
from  time  to  time  gained  in  this  way,  until  his  lord, 
we  know  not  how,  came  on  the  track  of  his  villainous 
tranhactious.  His  lord  now  summons  him  to  the 
rendering  of  the  definite  account,  to  which  he,  as 


well  known  to  him,  is  obliged  (r\>v  \6yw\  and  speak* 
at  once  of  displacement.  In  the  giving  of  this  ao 
count,  therefore,  the  papers,  the  farm-contracts,  must 
for  the  first  time  be  produced,  and  the  displacement 
must  naturally  follow  if  the  comparison  of  the  rent 
with  the  sum  accounted  for  reveals  the  cheat ;  it  will, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  be  necessary,  if  from  ii 
thoroughly  consistent  account  it  appears  that  the  sus 
picion  conceived  has  been  an  ungrounded  one.  This 
must  be  kept  distinctly  in  mind :  the  displacement 
is  not  yet  irrevocably  uttered,  but  only  threatened ; 
it  does  not  precede  the  account,  however  this  may 
turn  out,  but  will  only  follow  if  the  steward  cannot 
justify  himself.  This  appears,  first,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  since  his  lord,  by  such  a  condemnation, 
without  hearing  him,  and  on  a  loose  report,  would 
have  dealt  quite  as  unjustly  as  the  steward,  which 
undoubtedly  Jesus  did  not  mean  to  represent ;  and, 
secondly,  from  the  expression  of  the  steward  him 
self,  who  sought  a  secure  maintenance  only  in  case 
(orav)  he  should  lose  his  post,  and  who,  it  is  true, 
foresees  a  displacement  as  being  as  good  as  certain, 
but  yet  ventures  one  more  attempt  to  smooth  over  bin 
accounts  a  little. 

Vs.  3.  What  shall  I  do  ?— Striking  is  the 
monologue  in  which  the  Saviour  depicts  to  us  the 
perplexity  of  the  steward,  especially  striking,  if  we 
conceive  these  words  as  spoken  in  broken  sentences 
— "  What  shall  I  do  ?  for  my  lord  takes  away  my 
stewardship  from  me : — I  cannot  dig ;  to  beg  I  am 
ashamed. — Ef/pTjva  —  I  know — I  have  discovered 
(fyvwv)  what  I  will  do."  And  what  now  does  one 
expect  of  a  man  who  is  proposed  for  imitation  with 
very  particular  reference  to  his  prudence  ?  he  will 
seek  a  means  either,  if  possible,  to  avert  even  yet  the 
dreaded  blow  and  to  keep  his  place,  or,  in  case  he 
should  not  succeed  in  this,  to  provide  for  himself  a 
comfortable  old  age. 

Vs.  4.  They  may  receive  me  into  their 
houses. — Not  precisely  into  their  families  (Schultz), 
but  yet  O!KOS,  regarded  as  the  seat  of  the  family-life 
into  which  he,  out  of  thankfulness,  hoped  to  be  re 
ceived.  The  whole  monologue  shows  us  the  steward 
as  a  man  of  mature  re-flection.  "  For  explanation 
these  reflections  are  not  intended,  but  for  portrayal 
of  the  crisis." 

Vs.  5.  So  he  called. — Not  (Brauns,  a.  o.)  in  the 
presence,  but,  of  course,  in  the  absence,  of  his  exas 
perated  lord ;  for  the  steward  must  certainly,  if  he 
were  to  give  the  required  account,  have  time  for  it, 
and  his  lord  has,  therefore,  gone  away  again.  Neither 
can  the  speaking  eavrf ,  vs.  3,  be  easily  explained 
otherwise  than  as  taking  place  in  solitude,  and  the 
phrase,  vs.  5,  icad/o-aj  Tax«'a>r  ypdtyov,  is  plainly  the 
language  of  a  man  who  wishes  to  dispose  of  some 
thing  quickly  before  his  lord  observes  it.  The 
opinion  also  that  the  steward  makes  up  the  fifty 
measures  of  oil  and  the  twenty  measures  of  wheat 
from  his  own  means,  is  incompatible  with  his  own 
assertion,  vs  3,  that  he  must  beg  if  he  did  not  find  a 
remedy.  If  the  Saviour  had  here  intended  to  depict 
a  repentant  Zaccheus,  who  with  his  dishonestly  ac 
quired  treasures  will  even  yet  do  some  good"  (D. 
Schultz),  he  would  without  doubt  have  put  in  some 
way  into  the  steward's  mouth  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  guilt. 

How  much  owest  thou  ?— We  must  conceive 
the  matter  thus  :  that  lie  has  all  the  farmers  come  at 
the  same  time  to  him,  but  that  he  talks  with  every 
one  of  them  apart.  His  dealing  with  two  of  them 
is  communicated,  as  an  example,  from  which  one  can 
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easily  conclude  bow  he  dealt  with  the  others  also. 
He  does  not,  as  is  commonly  believed,  have  the 
farmers  write  a  new  bond  with  a  smaller  amount ; 
this  would  have  cost  too  long  a  detention,  but  simply 
get  a  smaller  number  instead  of  the  former,  either 
oy  the  altering  of  a  single  letter  in  the  old  agree 
ment,  which  the  Hebrew  numerals  easily  admit,  or 
by  the  mere  filling  up  of  a  new  agreement  already 
prepared.  The  numbers  fifty  and  eighty,  which  he 
causes  to  be  set  down  instead  of  the  previous  hun 
dred,  express  the  just  amount  which  he  had  already 
given  account  of  to  his  lord,  and  he  gains  by  this 
alteration  the  advantage  that  the  leases  agree  with 
the  sums  previously  stated  to  his  lord,  who  had  never 
yet  had  a  sight  of  the  authentic  papers.  But  the 
farmers,  who,  as  they  suppose,  had  been  required  to 
pay  an  exorbitant  sum  to  the  lord,  can  by  this  mod 
erating  of  the  price  only  feel  themselves  personally 
obliged  to  the  steward,  from  whose  hands  this  deduc 
tion  is  made  to  them,  and  who  has  perhaps  repre 
sented  this  unexpected  favor  as  a  consequence  of  his 
intercession  and  of  his  influence  with  the  lord  of  the 
manor. — One  hundred  baths. — The  Hebrew  fl3 
is  equivalent  to  the  old  /ufTprj-r^y,  the  tenth  part  of  a 
Homer ;  therefore  for  liquids,  the  same  as  the  Ep- 
hah  for  dry  substances. — A  hundred  Kor,  the 
Hebrew  13 ,  according  to  Josephus,  A.  I.  1 5.  9,  2  = 
10  nfSinvot,  about  =  |f  of  the  Berlin  bushel  [ll£ 
English  bush.].  See  WINER,  ad  loc. 

Vs.  7.  Write  fourscore. — By  the  just-mentioned 
measure  the  steward  has  actually  done  all  which  in 
so  critical  a  case  could  have  been  expected  from  a 
prudent  man :  for  in  the  first  place  he  makes  good 
his  former  dishonesty,  although  only  out  of  selfish 
ness  ;  in  the  second  place,  he  makes  it  possible  to 
give  a  correct  account,  so  far  as  the  leases  are  laid 
before  the  lord  and  compared  with  his  ledger,  and 
finally,  in  case  the  dreaded  dismissal  follows,  never 
theless,  he,  by  his  kindness  shown  to  the  fanners, 
purchases  for  himself  a  comfortable  maintenance  for 
his  old  age.  That  he,  after  he  had  protected  himself 
in  this  way,  really  remained  in  his  office  (Baum- 
garten-Crusius),  the  Saviour,  it  is  true,  does  not  say, 
but  He  is  as  far  from  saying  also  that  he  was  actually 
removed  (common  view).  This  point,  on  the  other 
hand,  remains  entirely  conjectural,  since  it  does  not 
lie  in  the  purpose  of  the  Saviour  to  bring  the  narra 
tive  in  and  of  itself  to  an  end,  but  only  to  commend 
a  very  judicious  course  of  reflection  and  mode  of 
dealing,  in  a  critical  moment,  for  imitation  in  a  cer 
tain  respect. 

Vs.  8.  And  the  lord  commended  the  un 
just  steward. — It  is,  of  course,  understood  that 
this  lord  was  not  the  Lord  Jesus  (Erasmus),  but  the 
rich  lord  in  the  parable,  who  had  soon  learned  in  what 
•way  the  OIKOVO/JLOS  had  helped  himself  out  of  the 
trouble.  We  have  here  to  place  ourselves  entirely  on 
the  stand-point  of  worldly  wisdom,  and  conceive  the 
matter  thus :  that  his  lord  does  not  commend  the 
motive  or  the  act  of  the  steward  in  itself,  but  com 
mends  the  cleverness  of  his  way  of  dealing,  with 
which  he  had,  while  there  was  yet  time,  diverted 
from  himself  the  threatening  storm. — The  unjust 
Steward. — That  this  designation  does  not  need  ab 
solutely  to  be  brought  into  connection  with  his  last- 
mentioned  conduct,  but  may  be  referred  as  well  to 
Ms  earlier  and  now  abandoned  dishonesty,  appears 
from  similar  usage.  Matt.  xxvi.  6  ;  comp.  Luke  vii. 
87. 

Foi  the  children  of  this  world.— There  is 


as  little  room  to  doubt  that  the  Saviour  designs  tc 
have  represented  the  O\KOV&>J.O?  as  a  child  of  tha 
world,  as  that  He  means  him  for  imitation  merelj 
and  solely  in  respect  of  his  prudence.  The  grounds 
of  the  here-mentioned  phenomenon  are  plain  enough 
to  be  seen,  "  because  the  means  which  prudence 
manages  are  worldly,  and  are,  therefore,  foreign  to 
the  aims  of  the  children  of  light,  and  because  pru« 
dence  belongs  to  the  understanding  and  the  expe 
rience  of  the  world,  while  the  children  of  light  live 
in  the  Spirit."  De  Wette. — E('s  rriv  ytv.  taur. —  that 
is,  when  they  come  into  contact  with  such  as,  liko 
themselves,  are  children  of  the  present  world.  The 
children  of  the  world  are,  therefore,  happily  desig 
nated  as  yfvfd,  a  family  of  similar  characters.  In 
their  mutual  intercourse  these  are  wont  to  go  to 
work  with  as  well-considered  plans  as  the  Unjust 
Steward,  and  in  this  respect  commonly  far  surpass 
the  children  of  light  when  these  have  intercourse 
with  one  another  or  with  others.  Children  of  light 
the  disciples  of  the  Saviour  are  named,  being  those 
that  are  enlightened  with  the  light  of  truth,  and  are 
accustomed  to  walk  therein.  See  John  xii.  35 ;  1 
Thess.  v.  5  ;  Eph.  v.  8.  As  to  the  rest,  the  expres 
sion  ytvea  kav-riav  is  not  to  be  referred  to  both- 
named  classes  of  men  (each  in  its  own  sphere),  but 
exclusively  to  the  viol  ^ov  alwos  TOVTOV,  in  contrast 
with  whom  the  Saviour,  vs.  9,  addresses  His  dis 
ciples. 

Vs.  9.  And  I  say  unto  you. — It  is  well  known 
into  what  perplexity  this  precept  has  brought  early 
and  later  expositors,— a  perplexity  which  went  so  far 
that  some  have  ventured  the  bold  critical  conjecture 
of  causing  the  Saviour,  by  the  insertion  of  a  single 
little  word,  0<>,  to  say  exactly  the  opposite.  What, 
however,  He  means  by  the  phrase  :  Make  to  your 
selves  friends,  is,  if  we  only  recollect  the  conduct 
of  the  steward,  intelligible  enough.  The  steward 
had  made  the  farmers  subordinated  to  him,  his 
friends  ;  even  so,  the  Saviour  means,  should  one  make 
those  who  need  help  his  friends,  by  bestowing  on 
them  benefits  with  and  out  of  the  same  money  which 
is  so  often  acquired  in  an  unrighteous  manner  and 
applied  to  shameful  purposes.  It  is  entirely  arbitrary 
and  against  the  spirit  of  the  parable  to  understand 
here  (Ambrosius,  Ewald,  Meyer)  angels,  who  receive 
the  pious  man  into  heaven.  The  Saviour,  on  the 
other  hand,  represents  the  matter  thus :  that  those 
to  whom  benefits  have  been  shown,  precede  their 
benefactors  to  heaven,  welcome  them  there,  and  thus 
exalt  their  joy.  That  the  form  of  this  promise  id 
borrowed  from  the  expression  of  the  steward,  vs.  4, 
is,  of  course,  obvious.  By  the  everlasting  taber 
nacles,  we  may  understand  either  heaven,  or  also 
(Meyer),  according  to  the  analogy,  4  Esdras  ii.  11, 
the  future  Messianic  kingdom,  in  which,  however,  we 
meet  with  the  difficulty  that  then  all  the  (pi\ot  whom 
one  has  gained  with  the  mammon  of  unrighteousnesfi 
are  represented  eo  ipso  as  citizens  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom.  [Doubtless  our  Lord  does  not  moan  that 
any°but  such  friends  as  do  belong  to  His  kingdom 
are  to  receive  us  into  the  eternal  abodes. — C.  C.  S.] 
It  is  safest  to  understand,  in  general,  a  blessed  local 
ity  where  one  can  abide,  in  opposition  to  an  earthly 
locality  which  one  soon  leaves. 

Of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  «/c  TOU 
juo/u/u.  TT)S  aStK. — 'F./c,  the  means  by  which  one  pro. 
cures  himself  friends.  Comp.  Acts  i.  18.  The  ap- 
plication  of  the  Mammon  must  have  the  consequence 
indicated  by  Jesus.  Respecting  the  Mammon,  set 
LAJSGE  on  Matt.vi.  24.— Mo/*.  TTJJ  i8nt.— Not  becausa 
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It  is  commonly  acquired  in  an  unlawful  manner 
(Kuthyni.  Zigab.),  or  because  it  is  itself  perishable 
and  delusive  (Kuinocl,  Wieseler),  or  because  the  dis 
ciples  of  the  Saviour  were  in  an  unrighteous  degree 
very  parsimonious  therewith  (Paulus);  but  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  before  an  olxov.  rf/s  dSi/c.'as,  vs. 
8,  was  spoken  of.  The  aSiK/a  is  the  inherent  charac 
ter  of  the  Mammon,  which  ia  here  represented  as  a 
personal  being,  and  called  unrighteous  bocause 
money,  as  with  the  Steward,  commonly  becomes  the 
occasion  and  the  means  of  an  unrighteous  course  of 
conduct;  ''the  ethical  character  of  its  use  is  repre 
sent  o  1  as  cleaving  to  itself."  Meyer. 

When  it  fails.— "Orai-  tVAtin-Tj,  so  we  believe 
that  we  must  read  with  Tischendorf,  on  the  authority 
of  A.,  B.,  X.  The  Recepta  fK\'nrrjre  has  probably 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  by  the  mention  of  the 
Everlasting  Tabernacles  it  seemed  almost  a  matter  of 
course  to  take  the  verb  in  the  plural  and  to  under 
stand  it  of  departure  from  this  earthly  place  of 
abode.  Therefore,  also,  the  translation :  cum  defc- 
ceritis,  with  the  accompanying  thought  of  dying. 
With  the  reading  defended  by  us,  the  sense  becomes 
much  simpler,  as  the  Saviour  now  speaks  of  the  Mam 
mon  Tij 5  ci5j«ias:  cum  Mammon  deffcerit,  when  the 
Mammon  is  exhausted.  So  did  it  fare  with  the  Stew 
ard  ;  so  might  it  fare  sooner  or  later  with  every  one 
who  places  his  confidence  in  his  goods.  We  have, 
therefore,  not  to  understand  exactly  the  moment 
when  Mammon  leaves  us  in  the  lurch  in  death 
(Wicseler),  but  the  day  when  it  comes  to  an  end, 
as  with  the  Steward,  vs.  4. 

Ihey  may  receive  you,  Sf^vrat.— Not  to 
be  taken  impersonally  (Starke),  or  to  be  referred  ex 
clusively  to  God  and  Jesus  (Schultz,  Olshausen),  and 
quite  as  little  (Grotius)  to  be  understood  as  if  the 
<pi',\oi  rcdpientes  were  here  the  means  of  effecting 
the  reception  into  the  aKrjval  aiuvioi  (efficiant,  ut  re- 
cipiamini},  which  would  necessarily  lead  either  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  meritoriousncss  of  good  works 
or  of  the  intercession  of  the  saints ;  but  it  is  to  be 
understood  of  a  reception  on  the  part  of  the  friends 
acquired  with  our  money,  as  joyful  as  that  upon 
which  the  Unjust  Steward  in  the  parable  had  supposed 
himself  entitled  to  reckon.  These  friends  are  con 
ceived  as  already  present  in  the  everlasting  aicr)va.i, 
and  as  there  coming  to  meet  their  benefactors,  as  it 
were,  at  the  entrance,  with  the  purpose  of  admitting 
them  into  their  future  abode  (sis).  Sx-rjyar,  "sic  ap- 
pcllunlur  propier  sccnr'datem,  amcenitatem  et  cmitu- 
bernii  tanq/tam  hoxpitii  communicati  commoditatem. 
Noii  adilitur :  s?«a,  tit,  vs.  4,  damns  sitas,  qnia  tabcr- 
nacula  stint  Dei."  Bengel.  Comp.  John  xiv.  2. 

The  expressions  thus  explained  must,  in  conclu 
sion,  be  briefly  vindicated  from  two  perverted  inter 
pretations.  The  first  is  the  Pelagian,  as  if  the  Sa 
viour  had  meant  to  say  that  one  might  by  beneficence, 
from  whatever  motives,  buy  himself  a  place  in  heaven, 
and  that,  therefore,  those  on  whom  benefits  had  been 
bestowed  opened  to  their  benefactors  the  everlasting 
tabernacles.  For  with  the  unrighteous  mammon 
one  may  indeed  make  himself  friends,  yet  these 
friends  only  receive  their  benefactors;  they  can  assure 
them  no  place  in  the  everlasting  abodes,  and  to  five 
even  this  reception  they  have  no  right  in  themselves, 
but  only  according  to  God's  will,  if  their  bciiet'aetors 
have  entered  the  way  of  faith  and  conversion,  and 
this  faith  has  borne  fruits  of  love.  [If  Christ  Himself 
could  give  no  place  of  honor  in  His  kingdom,  except 
according  to  Ilis  Father's  will,  much  less  may  tiic 
saints  assign  any  place  whatever  therein,  except 


as  God  may  will.  Nevertheless,  the  tn.ly  benefi 
cent  use  of  wealth  is  a  powerful  means  of  grace,  and 
so  of  salvation ;  and  this  our  Savi'Mr  doubtleai 
means  to  teach. — C.  C.  S.]  We  find  thus  no  other 
moral  here  than  Matt.  xxv.  34—40.  And  as  respects 
the  other  interpretation,  the  Ebionitic  coloring  which 
has  been  found  in  this  parable,  the  Tiibingen 
school  has,  it  is  true,  imagined  itself  to  find  in  the 
fj.a/.ifj.ui'as  TTJS  aotKia's  a  new  proof  for  its  darling 
theme,  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke  vindicates  an  Ebioui- 
tic  contempt  of  riches  and  favoring  of  poverty  (see 
SCIIWEGLKR,  I.  c.  ii.  p.  59) ;  but  it  strikes  the  eye  at 
once  that  the  Saviour  so  designates  not  the  use  and 
possession  of  earthly  good  in  itself,  as  the  source  of 
unrighteousness,  but  only  its  prevalent  misuse.  If 
an  Ebionitic  spirit  had  here  prevailed,  we  doubt  very 
much  whether  Luke  would  have  put  in  the  Saviour's 
mouth  an  admonition  also  to  faithful  administration 
of  earthly  treasures,  and  the  assurance  that  this 
stands  in  connection  with  the  eternal  destiny  of  men. 
Had  the  Saviour  really  thought  that  earthly  good,  in 
and  of  itself,  is  something  to  be  reprobated,  He 
would  at  all  events  have  withheld  the  admonition,  vs. 
0.  Among  the  weapons  which  an  impartial  criti 
cism  has  to  avail  itself  of  for  the  controverting  of 
the  Ebionitic  interpretation  of  Luke  xvi.  19-31,  vss. 
1-9  certainly  do  not  occupy  the  least  important 
place. 

As  respects,  moreover,  our  interpretation  of  the 
parable  itself,  it  offers,  as  we  think,  undeniable  ad 
vantages  ; — it  removes  many  otherwise  obvious  dif 
ficulties.  In  the  first  place,  it  sees  in  the  Steward 
even  greater  prudence  than  those  who  assume  that 
he  sought  nothing  more  than  to  secure  betimes  a 
good  support;  according  to  us,  his  piece  hit  the 
mark  on  two  sides.  Secondly,  on  this  interpretation, 
the  Saviour's  address  is  far  more  adapted  for  the 
two  classes  of  His  hearers;  for  the  publicans  now 
hear  the  making  good  of  previous  dishonesty  com 
mended  as  a  work  of  true  wisdom  and  prudence, 
while  the  avaricious  Pharisees  are  shamed  by  the 
portraiture  of  a  man  who,  although  in  no  respect 
holy,  yet  stands  far  above  them.  In  the  third  place, 
the'  objection  is  thus  immediately  set  aside,  which 
even  the  emperor  Julian  and  others  afterwards  have, 
on  the  strength  of  this  teaching,  brought  up  against  the 
character  of  our  Lord,  as  if  Christ  had,  at  least  to  a 
certain  extent,  advocated  the  Jesuitical  principle, 
that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means.  For  although  it 
is  a  thousand  times  repeated,  that  it  is  not  the 
measure  taken  by  the  Steward  in  itself,  but  only  his 
prudence  in  laying  hold  of  a  measure  (in  itself  evil), 
which  is  proposed  to  the  children  of  light  for  imita 
tion,  yet  even  in  this  there  will  something  offensive 
remain  as  long  as  (common  view)  it  is  asserted  that 
the  Steward  made  good  his  former  dishonesty  by  a 
new  trick,  and  not  (as  we  believe)  by  the  com 
pensation  of  the  damage.  How  would  it  then  be  ex 
plicable,  that  even  the  Pharisees  find  in  this  no  oc 
casion  for  a  new  imputation  ?  But  if  we  assume,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  Steward  out  of  self-interest 
abandoned  his  former  crooked  ways,  we  must,  it  is 
true,  suppose  that  he  acted  only  as  a  genuine  cbikl 
of  the  world  (for  of  self-humiliation  or  confession  of 

we  read  nothing) ;  but  then  we  can  at  all  eventj 
comprehend  that  not  only  from  his  craftiness,  but 
also  from  his  mode  of  dealing  itself,  a  weighty  lesson 
was  to  be  deduced  for  the  publicans ;  lor  in  how 
many  respects  could  the  Steward  thus  servo  them  as 
an  example,  by  that  which  he  had  done  from  a 
purely  woi  Idly  point  of  view  !  Finally,  we  learn  on 
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only  this  interpretation  to  understand  the  full  for 
of  t'ne  declarations,  vss.  10-13. 

Vs.  10.  He  that  is  faithful  in  the  least.— 
It  is  as  if  the  Saviour  foresaw  the  objection,  that  H( 
put  too  high  a  value  on  the  faithful  application  am 
administration  of  so  worthless  and  superficial  a  goo< 
as  earthly  good.  To  cut  off  this  objection,  He  ad 
duces  a  general  principle,  which  He  in  the  following 
verse  immediately  applies.  It  is  impossible  at  the 
same  time  to  be  really  faithful  in  the  greater  things, 
and  to  be  unfaithful  in  the  lesser  things.  For  true 
faithfulness  has  its  ground  not  in  the  greatness  of 
the  matter  in  which  it  is  displayed,  but  in  the  con 
scientious  feeling  of  duty  of  him  that  exercises  it. 
He  therefore  that  lacks  it  in  the  lesser,  will  not  show 
it  even  in  weightier  relations  ;  he  to  whom  it  is 
really  a  pleasure  to  be  faithful,  such  an  one  will  ac 
count  nothing,  whether  great  or  small,  trifling  or  un 
worthy  of  his  attention.  Comp.  Sirach  v.  18.  "All 
faithfulness  in  great  things,  without  being  accorn- 
panu-d  with  faithfulness  in  lesser  things,  is  only  a 
semblance ;  all  micrology,  which  in  straining  at 
gnats  can  swallow  camels;  such  is  indeed  no  true 
heart-faithfulness.  Consequently  also  the  reverse : 
whoever  will  abide  or  become  faithful  in  that  which 
is  great,  let  him  be  so  principally  and  continually  in 
the  little  circumstances  which  continually  come  up  in 
the  details  that  are  everywhere  occurrent ;  here  is  an 
indissoluble  connection."  Sticr. 

Vs.  11.  If  therefore  ye.— What  the  faithfulness 
is  which  the  Saviour  in  the  application  of  the  &8ucor 
fj.a/j.uwi'ci-i  requires  (xee  vs.  9),  has  appeared  from  the 
parable  itself.  It  is  exhibited  when  one,  obedient  to 
the  precept  of  our  Lord,  makes  friends  with  it,  who 
receive  us  into  the  everlasting  tabernacles.  If  His 
disciples  were  wanting  in  this  faithfulness,  if  they 
were,  in  other  words,  like  the  Unjust  Steward  in  his 
former  dishonest  course,  but  not  in  the  prudence 
with  which  he,  while  there  was  yet  time,  made  good 
again  the  evil  he  had  committed,  who  should  entrust 
to  them  the  higher  good,  the  true  good  ?  To  dA^u/iiy 
is  here  a  general  designation  of  the  benefits  of  the 
Spirit  of  truth  and  light,  which  in  the  Messianic 
kingdom  are  attainable  for  every  one ;  benefits 
whose  administration  was  first  of  all  entrusted  to  the 
apostles,  but  then  also  to  every  believer  in  his  sphere. 
They  are  called  here  by  antithesis  the  true,  because 
they  are  not,  like  the  Unrighteous  Mammon,  untrust 
worthy  and  deceitful,  but  fully  deserve  the  name  of 
genuine  and  true  good,  whereby  the  highest  ideal  is 
realized.  Comp.  John  i.  9  ;  lleb.  ix.  24. 

Vs.  12.  And  if  ye  have  not  been  faithful  in 
that  which  is  another  man's. — A  repetition  of 
the  same  thought,  only  in  another  form.  The 
Mammon  is  here  called  the  a\\nrpwv,  since  it  is  not 
the  property  of  man,  who  can  only  be  the  OJKOI/O^OS 
of  earthly  treasures,  but  belongs  to  the  paramount 
owner,  who  can  at  any  moment  demand  it  back. 
Money,  as  such,  has  then  only  a  relative  worth,  and 
the  a\\6Tptov  is  entirely  equivalent  to  the  «Aaxj<iToi>, 
vs.  11.  In  opposition  to  this  stand  the  spiritual 
benefits  which  the  Saviour,  with  reference  to  His 
disciples,  calls  vb  v/nfTtpov,  because  they,  once  at 
tained  through  faith,  are  destined  in  time  and  eternity 
to  constituts  their  inalienable  property.  "  That  which 
belongs  to  your  true  nature,  which  was  your  own 
originally  (in  the  Creator's  purpose),  and  shall  in  the 
redemption  again  become  yours."  Von  Meyer.  In 
this  sense,  the  Mammon  can  never  be  called  our 
property,  because  it  with  every  generation  changes 
owners,  and  often  unexpectedly  takes  to  itself  wings. 


Vs.  13.  No  servant. — Comp.  Matt.  vi.  24  ana 
LANGE,  ad  loc.  A  proverbial  expression  like  this 
the  Saviour  could  properly  use  repeatedly ;  and  hera 
also  there  is  a  psychological  connection  plain  be 
tween  this  utterance  and  what  precedes.  Whoever 
was  not  faithful  in  the  least,  and  did  not  apply  the 
dAAorpioi/  to  the  purpose  stated  in  vs.  9,  showed 
thereby  that  he  was  yet  a  wretched  slave  of  MammOB, 
and  by  that  very  fact  could  not  possibly  be  a  servant 
of  God,  who  wilF  have  us  use  money  in  His  service, 
and  thereby  promote  our  reception  into  the  ever 
lasting  tabernacles.  It  is  precisely  this  service  of 
Mammon  which  stands  most  in  the  way  of  its  true 
use,  that  use  which  redounds  to  the  glory  of  God. 
If  perchance  one  of  the  Saviour's  hearers  had  in 
wardly  thought  that  it  was,  for  all  this,  possible  to  be  in 
truth  His  disciple,  even  though  one  did  not  so  literally 
follow  His  doctrine  given  in  the  foregoing  parable, 
He  here  declares  the  union  of  that  which  is  essentially 
incompatible  to  be  impossible.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  faithfulness  praised  in  vss.  10-13,  is  at  once  the 
best  manifestation  of  the  prudence  to  which  He,  vss. 
1—9,  has  admonished  His  hearers,  and  that  therefore 
the  whole  instruction  deserves  the  name  of  a  well- 
rounded  whole. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  If  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Steward,  considered 
entirely  by  itself,  has  been  a  Ai'dos  Trp<>frK<!/u/uaT»s  for 
many  interpreters,  it  is  rightly  considered,  taken  in 
'ts  true  historical  connection,  as  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  the  elevated  didactic  wisdom 
of  our  Lord.  This  appears  particularly  if  we  consider 
:hat  this  instruction  also  was  given  in  the  presence 
of  Judas,  who  carried  the  purse,  and  for  whom  in 
particular  the  admonition  £i>  a\\oTpi<iJ  was  of  high 
mportanct*.  Indirect,  yet  intelligible  enough,  are  the 
;hreatening  and  warning  which  he  here  hears,  that 
jersistence  in  the  way  of  dishonesty  must  end  with  the 
utter  loss  of  the  apostleship,  nay  of  his  own  soul.  At 
;he  same  lime  it  deserves  consideration,  how  re 
markably  adapted  this  whole  delineation  was  for  the 
;asc  of  the  publicans  and  sinners,  whom  the  Saviour 
lad  by  the  three  previous  parables  been  encouraging, 
ind  whom  He  now  by  this  wished  to  lead  to  sanctifi- 
;ation.  Where  He  takes  them  under  His  protection, 
Ie  is  gentle  in  His  consolations,  but  where  He  ad- 
nonishes  them,  strict  in  His  requirements.  He 
shows,  as  it  were,  to  the  lost  but  now  recovered  sons 
>f  the  house,  how  the  father,  it  is  true,  at  their  return 
;ives  a  feast,  but  how  they  now  also,  after  having 
jeen  refreshed  and  strengthened  at  the  table,  must 
•eturn  to  an  immediate  and  faithful  fulfilment  of  the 
)bligations  imposed  upon  them.  If  they  formerly 
lad  been  only  hirelings  of  the  Romans,  the  Saviour 
vill  now  have  them  consider  themselves  as  stewards 
>f  God,  to  administer  faithfully  in  their  earthly 
reasure,  His  property.  That  He  places  before  them 
in  unrighteous  steward  as  a  model  for  imitation,  can, 
il'ter  all  that  we  have  said,  appear  a  matter  of  orlence 
>nly  if  we,  in  opposition  to  the  Saviour's  intention, 
>ress  the  comparison  beyond  the  lerilum  com* 
oarationis.  The  parable  is  in  this  respect  entirely 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  Importunate  triend,  ch.  xi. 
>,  and  that  of  the  Unjust  Judge,  ch.  xviii.  1,  and 
his  also  belongs  to  the  Singularia  Luccc,  that  with 
lim  alone  a  triad  of  parables  appears,  in  which  the 
m  ffrano  salts  more  than  elsewhere  must  be  kepi 
u  mind,  if  one  will  not  fall  into  absurdity. 
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2.  The  penetrating    light   which   illumines    the 
darkness  of  the  whole  parable,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
remark,   vs.   8:  "The  children  of  this  world,"  &c. 
It  is  visibly  the  Saviour's  intention  that  His  disciples 
shall  learn  something  of  the  children  of  the  world, 
which  for  the  nio.4  part  is  altogether  too  much  lack 
ing  to  them  ;  and  in  fact  this  parable  affords  rich 
matter  for  antitheses  which  are  very  shaming  for 
the  children  of  light.    The  Steward,  type  of  a  genuine 
child  of  the  world,  does  not  for  an  instant  conceal 
from  himself  the  greatness  of  the  danger  threatening 
him.     Without   delay   he   thinks   upon  means   and 
ways  to  assure  to  himself  his  future  lot.     The  means 
that  appear  unsuitable  he  rejects,  in  order  at  once  to 
consider  better  ones.     He  is  inventive,  and  knows 
with  great  distinctness  what  he  desires,  namely,  to 
gain  his  daily  support  in  an  easy  and  secure  way. 
He  does  not  stop  with  projects  and  plans,  but  all 
that  he  has  resolved  he  carries  out  upon  the  spot,  and 
chooses,  in   speaking  and  dealing,  the  form   which 
promises  the  richest  fruits  for  his  own  advantage. 
He  so  disposes  himself  that  he  in  any  case  will  be 
protected,  whether  he  remain  yet  longer  steward  or 
not.     What  a  distinction  between  the  sluggishness, 
irresolution,  want   of  tact,  &c.,  shown   by  so  many 
better-minded    persons,  who   have  infinitely  higher 
interests  to  lay  to  heart !    .However,  it  scarcely  needs 
an  explanation  that  the  Saviour  here  speaks  of  children 
of  light,  not  in  the  ideal  but  in  the  empirical  sense,  and 
that  the  censure  herein  indirectly  expressed,  is  ap 
plicable,  as  a  rule,  more  to  His  incipient,  than  to  His 
established,  disciples. 

3.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  practical  tendency 
of  the   Evangelical  morality,  that   the  Saviour  has 
regarded  the  use  and  possession  of  earthly  riches  as 
a   subject   of    sufficient   weight   to   be   particularly 
handled  by  Him  in  a  triad  of  parables  (eh.  xii.  15- 
21;    xvi.    1-9;    xvi.    19-31),   not   to   reckon   in   a 
number  of  hints  upon  this,  occurring  here  and  there 
in   His   discourses.     So   much  immediately  appears 
from  the  comparison  of  the  different  passages :  the 
Saviour    does    not    disapprove    the    possession   of 
wealth  in  itself,  and  is  far  from  the  one-sided  spirit 
ualism  which  denies  the  temporal,  as  such,   almost 
any  worth.     But  earnestly  does  He  warn,  and  re 
peatedly  does  He  draw  attention  to  the  truth,  how 
greatly  covetousness,  no  less  than  ambition  and  sen 
suality,  renders  difficult  and  hinders  entrance  into  the 
kingdom  of  God.     He  does  not  repel  the  rich  from 
Him,  any  more  than  He  pronounces  the  poor  blessed 
for  the  sake  of  their  poverty,  but  only  insists  that 
earthly  good,  in  comparison  with  something  higher 
and  better,  should  be  viewed  as  the  f\axiffT<»'  and 
a\\6Ti>iov.     Compare  the  beautiful  homily  of  BASIL, 
contra  ditcscentex.     As  to  the  rest,  it  is  not  capable 
of  proof  that  in  the  apostolic  writings,  e.  g.  1   Tim. 
vi.,  James  v.,  and  elsewhere,  we  find  a  view  of  earthly 
riches  different  from   that  in  the  teachings  of  the 
Saviour  Himself. 

4.  The   purity   of    the   faithfulness   which    the 
Saviour  demands  of  His  disciples  is  not  in  the  least 
injured   by   the   fact   that   He   points   them  to  the 
reward   which   is  connected   with   the  exercise    of 
general   philanthropy.     The   gospel   is   as  far  from 
favoring  tin  impure  craving  for  reward,  as  from  the 
perhap's  very  philosophical,   but  certainly  very  un- 
psychological,  hypothesis,    that   man    must  practise 
virtue  purely  for  virtue's  sake.     Only  as  a  stimulus, 
not  as  a  motive  of  action,  does  He  propose  that  which 
love  may  hope  as  a  gracious  recompense  in  the  future 


life,  and  thus  the  prospect  which  He  here  opens  tc 
the  penitent  publicans,  is  essentially  no  other  than 
that  which  He,  e.  y.,  Matt.  x.  41,  42,  held  up  before 
His  faithful  apostles.  Besides  tin's,  there  exists  also 
a  natural  connection  between  love  and  blessednesa 
in  the  future  world,  which  must  by  no  means  bt 
overlooked.  The  thought  of  the  eternal  love  of 
heavenly  spirits,  into  whose  fellowship  we  hope  to 
enter,  has  also  more  attractions  for  the  loving  than 
for  the  selfish  heart ;  and  whoever  really  makes  him 
self  friends  of  the  Unrighteous  Mammon,  shows 
thereby  that  he  finds  his  highest  joy,  not  in  the  attain 
ment  of  selfish  purposes,  but  in  the  happiness  of 
others.  Taking  all  this  together,  we  should  hardly 
be  able  to  contradict  Luther  when  he  says  on  the 
following  parable  :  "  It  is  not  works  that  win  to  ua 
Heaven,  but  Christ  bestows  eternal  blessedness  out 
of  grace,  on  those  who  believe  and  have  proved 
their  faith  in  works  of  love  and  right  use  of  earthly 
good ;  since  now  all  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  rich 
man,  faith  was  lacking  to  him,  and  the  whole  para 
ble,  ch.  xvi.  19—31,  is  therefore  directed  against  un 
belief,  in  order  to  warn  against  it  by  its  terrible  con 
sequences."  Here  also  the  saying  of  the  old  father 
holds  good  :  Amicee  sunt  scripturarum  liles,  and  the 
evangelical  doctrines  of  grace  and  of  reward  con 
tradict  one  another  in  no  respect.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
miserable  error,  when  they  would  in  any  way  draw 
from  this  parable  the  conclusion,  that  one  need  only 
apply  property  gained  in  an  unrighteous  manner  to 
beneficent  and  pious  purposes,  in  order  thereby  to 
see  one's  guilt  removed,  and  that  one,  by  a  pious 
foundation  at  the  approach  of  death,  could  buy  his 
salvation.  Upon  this  error,  which  crept  very  early 
into  the  Christian  Church,  there  deserves  to  be  com 
pared  AUGUST.  Horn.  113,  Opera  v.  pp.  396-398. 

5.  Upon  nothing   does  the   Saviour  insist  with 
more  right,  than  unity  and  harmony  in  the  inner  life 
of  His  people.     True  prudence  is  inconceivable,  if 
genuine  faithfulness  is  lacking,  but  on  the  other  hand 
genuine  faithfulness  is  also  inconceivable,  if  inward 
discord  and  division  yet  dwell  in  the  soul.     If  the 
will  of  two  masters  is  hostile  to  one  another,  obedience 
to  one  must  necessarily  lead  to  unfaithfulness  towards 
the  other.     To  Mammon  also  the  admonition  of  the 
Apostle  is  especially  applicable,  1  John  v.  21.    When 
he  who  should  serve  rules,  he  who  should  command 
soon  becomes  a  slave.    There  is  scarcely  a  sin  which 
so  shrewdly  and  obstinately  disputes  with  God   the 
first  place  in  the  heart,  as  love  to  temporal  good. 
Comp.  the  admirable  discourse  of  ADOLPH  MONOD, 
L'ami  de  Fargent,  found   in  the  second  part  of  his 
"  Sermons." 

6.  Whoever  has  comprehended  in  its  whole  depth 
the  requirement  of  faithfulness  in  that  which  is  least, 
which  the  Saviour  places  first  with  so  much  emphasis, 
has  at  the  same  time  comprehended  the  hard  and 
easy  side  of  the  Christian  life,  the  simplicity  and  the 
infiniteness  of  the  requirement  of  Christian  perfection. 
The   requirement   of  faithfulness  in  that   which  is 
least,  is  essentially  no  other  than  the  requirement  to 
be  perfect  with  the  Lord  our  God.     Deut.  xviii.  13 : 
Ps.  li.  6. 

7.  The  right  use  of  earthly  treasures,  as  it  is  here 
commanded,  leads   of  itself  to  the  Christian   com 
munism,  whose  ideal  we  see  realized  most  beautifully 
in  the  first  Christian  church,  Acts  iv.  32  ;  v.  4.     The 
distinction  between  this  free  manifestation  of  benev 
olence  and  the  communistic  fantasies  of  cur  century, 
is  as  great  as  that  between  selfishness  and  love. 
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HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

God,  the  Paramount  Owner  even  of  earthly 
treasure. — Man  is  called  on  earth  to  be  the  steward 
of  God.  As  such  he  is :  1.  Placed  in  a  dependent 
position;  2.  pledged  to  conscientious  faithfulness  ;  3. 
to  the  rendering  of  a  complete  account. — "  Give  ac- 
souut  of  thy  stewardship"  (very  excellent  text  for 
•  sermon  at  the  close  of  the  year) :  1.  Account  of  the 
blessings  receu  ed,  children  of  prosperity !  2.  account 
of  the  fruit  of  trial,  members  of  the  school  of  suf 
fering  !  3.  account  of  the  time  measured  out  to  you, 
sons  of  mortality !  4.  account  of  the  message  of 
salvation  received,  ye  that  are  shined  upon  by  that 
light  which  is  most  cheering!— Against  God's  stew 
ards  on  earth  there  are  severe  accusations  preferred, 
and  He  who  hears  them  all,  will  examine  them  all 
carefully  to  the  very  last  one. — Life,  a  time  of  grace 
which  precedes  the  day  of  reckoning:  it  is,  1.  Short; 
2.  uncertain ;  8.  decisive. — "  What  shall  I  do  V "  the 
question  :  1.  Of  painful  uncertainty  ;  2.  of  well-con 
sidered  reflection. — He  who  cannot  dig,  must  not  be 
ashamed  to  appear  as  a  beggar  before  God. — "  How 
much  owest  thou  to  my  lord  ?  "  a  fitting  question  also 
for  the  minister  of  the  word  to  address  to  every 
member  of  his  congregation  individually. — "  If  the 
falsifying  of  human  bonds  is  evil,  how  much  more 
the  presumptuous  falsifying  of  God's  written  word !" — 
Not  all  have  an  equally  great  debt  to  account  for  to 
the  heavenly  Owner. — Prudent  people  are  praised  by 
their  like. — Be  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as 
doves. — The  phenomenon  that  the  children  of  the 
world  not  seldom  excel  the  children  of  light  in 
prudence  :  1.  A  continually  recurring ;  2.  a  seemingly 
surprising;  3.  a  fully  explicable ;  4.  a  justly  shaming ; 
6.  a  powerfully  awakening,  phenomenon. — What  the 
Christian  can  learn  from  the  child  of  the  world; 
compare  :  1.  The  carefulness  of  the  child  of  the 
world  over  against  the  carelessness  of  the  children 
of  light:  "What  shall  I  do?"  2.  the  clear  rec 
ognizing  of  danger  by  the  one,  over  against  the 
self-deceiving  of  the  others  :  "My  lord  taketh  away 
the  stewardship  from  me ; "  3.  the  inventiveness  in 
the  choice  of  remedies  with  the  one  over  against  the 
spiritual  sluggishness  of  the  others  ;  4.  the  resolute 
ness  and  versatility  of  the  Steward  over  against  the 
continual  loitering  and  procrastination  of  so  many 
Christians. — "  The  children  of  this  world  are  wiser," 
&c. :  1.  This  is  so ;  2.  but  it  must  be  made  different.— 
Earthly  treasure,  well  applied,  is  a  means  to  heighten 
the  joy  of  heaven. — With  gold  we  can  buy  no  place 
in  heaven,  but  we  may  prepare  ourselves  a  good  re 
ception  in  the  heaven  already  open  to  faith. — Even 
when  earthly  treasure  fails,  the  rents  of  it  may  be 
saved. — Faithfulness  in  that  which  is  great  and  in 
that  which  is  small  inseparably  coupled. — The  in 
finite  excellence  of  heavenly  treasure  above  earthly : 
1.  The  earthly  small,  the  heavenly  great;  2.  the 
earthly  illusive,  the  heavenly  genuine  ;  3.  the  earthly 
another  man's  capital,  the  heavenly  an  inalienable 
property  of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord. — Faithfulness 
in  the  earthly  and  zeal  for  the  heavenly  calling  most 
intimately  united  in  the  Christian. — The  indispensable 
necessity  of  unity  in  principle  and  action. — "  How  long 
halt  ye  between  two  opinions  5"'  1  Kings  xviii.  21. — 
The  intimate  connection  of  the  various  requirements 
>f  the  Lord:  1.  No  true  prudence  without  faithful 
ness;  2.  no  faithfulness  without  steadfastness  in 
resolve ;  3.  no  steadfastness  in  resolve  without 
sacrifice  ;  4.  no  sacrifice  without  rich  compensation. 


STARK E  : — QUESNEL  : — If  wo  do  not  apply  the 
gifts  of  God  to  His  honor,  to  our  neighbor's  good, 
and  to  our  own  necessity,  this  is  the  same  as  to 
destroy  and  dissipate  them.  —  BRENTIUS  :  —  The 
heathen  held  it  unjust  to  condemn  any  one  when  his 
cause  was  unheard;  much  less  should  that,  be  done  in 
Christendom. — J.  HALL: — Let  no  one  deal  wilh 
entrusted  goods  as  his  own  property. — The  great  day 
of  reckoning  and  examination  impends  over  every 
one,  2  Cor.  v.  10. — Nova  Bill.  Tub. : — Upon  unfaith 
fulness  there  follows  inevitable  punishment,  deposi 
tion,  and  condemnation. — Laziness  and  pride  are  the 
two  evil  sources  of  the  so-common  craftiness. — One 
is  oft  ashamed  when  he  should  not  be  ashamed  and 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  often  not  ashamed,  when  he 
ought  to  be  ashamed  before  God. — There  is  a  sad 
fact  even  in  the  Christian  world, — the  most  of 
worldly  people  are  wise  enough  to  do  evil,  but  how 
to  do  good  they  will  not  learn. — For  ungodly  men  it 
is  not  enough  that  they  sin  for  themselves,  but  they 
draw  others  also  into  their  sinful  net. — What  one  owes 
the  lord  belongs  not  to  the  servant. — CANSTEIN  : — It 
would  not  be  easy  for  one  child  of  the  world  to  ask 
any  evil  of  another,  that  the  latter  would  not  be 
ready  to  do. — One  may  praise  even  in  a  br.d  man 
what  is  good  in  him. — BKENTIUS  : — A  broad  fertile  in 
telligence  is  a  precious  gift  of  God,  and  so  far 
laudable. — ZEISICS  . — Be  wise  to  that  which  is  good, 
and  simple  concerning  evil,  Horn.  xvi.  19  ;  1  Cor.  xiv. 
20. — The  children  of  light  have  indeed  the  light  in 
them,  but  they  have  also  their  natural  darkness, 
which  makes  them  slothful. — J.  HALL  : — Whoever 
does  good  soweth  to  the  Spirit,  Gal.  vi.  8. — CANSTEIN  : 
— Whoever  will  do  good,  must  do  it  especially  to  those 
who  will  come  into  the  eternal  tabernacles,  and  are 
therefore  true  members  of  Christ. — Let  no  one  say : 
I  can  do  with  mine  what  I  will,  1  Cor.  iv.  7 — God  all 
or  nothing. 

HEUBXER  : — The  n:an  who  does  wrong  has  always 
his  accuser  before  God. — Without  religion,  riches  are 
a  very  ruinous  instrument. — Three  things  make  death 
frightful  to  the  earthly-minded :  their  evil  conscience, 
the  Divine  judgment,  and  the  loss  of  everything 
earthly.  —  Earnest  consideration  always  finds  a 
way. — Heavenly  blessedness  is  the  true,  the  eternal 
property. 

The  Pericope. —  HEUBNKR: — The  Christian  order 
of  salvation:  1.  Repentance  for  our  stewardship 
(vss.  1-8);  2.  belief  in  God's  judgment  (vss.  3-4);  3. 
sanctification — holy  use  of  all  (vss.  5-9). — The  earnest 
reminders  which  Christianity  gives  the  rich  man. — 
The  threefold  prudence  :  1.  Of  the  lord  of  the  manor; 
2.  of  the  steward  ;  3.  of  the  Christian. — The  obscu 
rities  or  apparent  difficulties  in  the  parable  of  the 
Unjust  Steward. — Lisco  : — Of  the  prudence  of  the 
citizens  of  the  kingdom. — ARNPT  : — Wisdom  unto  the 
kingdom  of  God. — ZIMMERMAN  : — The  children  of 
the  wo:ld,  our  teachers  in  this,  that  they:  1.  Consider 
the  future ;  2.  use  the  past ;  3.  control  the  present. — 
The  Christian  a  servant  of  God,  a  lord  over  Mammon. 
— F.  W.  KRUMMACHEIC  : — A  sermon  in  line  tiabbat/i- 
G'locke,  i.  pp.  140-151. — AHLKELD  : — 1.  What  in  the 
Unjust  Steward  have  we  to  shun  ?  2.  what  to  learii 
from  him  ? — COUARD  : — What  belongs  to  Christian 
prudence,  in  the  care  for  our  everlasting  salvation  ? — 
RAUTKNBKKG: — How  do  we  secure  to  ourselves  a  re« 
caption  into  tin  everlasting  tabernacles  ? — THOLUCK: 
—What  is  true  of  a  faithful  steward  ?— WOLK  :— The 
Unjust  Steward  about  to  pass  the  border  of  hia 
earthly  fortune. — Our  refuse  when  we  fail. — SIEIN* 

'ER : — The  connection  of  prudence  and  faithfulncsi 


CHAP.  XVI.  14-31. 
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hi  a  steward  of  God;  there  is  a  character:  1.  Where 
there  is  neither  prudence  nor  faithfulness ;  2.  where 
there  is  prudence  without  faithfulness  ;  3.  where 
there  is  faithfulness  without  prudence ;  4.  where 


prudenco  and  faithfulness  are  united. — BURK  : — Th« 
great  faithfuh  ess  of  God,  even  with  man's  great 
unfaithfulness.  —  FLORKY  :  —  The  prudence  of  tht 
steward  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  vs.  8. 


6.  The  Parable  of  Lazarus  and  the  Rich  Man  (Vss.  14-31). 

.  4         And  the  Pharisees  also,  who  were  covetous,  heard  all  these  things  :  and  they  de- 

15  rided   [efe/AVKTr/pt^ov]  him.     And  he  said  unto  them,  Ye  are  they  which  justify  your* 
selves  before  men;   but  God  knoweth  your  hearts:  for  that  which  is  highly  esteemed 

16  [lofty,  {><//r/A.oV]  among  men  is  abomination  in  the  sight  of  God.     The  law  and  the  pro 
phets  were  until  John:  since  that  time  the  kingdom  of  God  is  preached,  and  every  man 

17  presseth1  into  it.     And  it  is  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  pass  [away],  than  [for]  one 

18  tittle  of  the  law  to  fail  [fall].     Whosoever  putteth  away  his  wife,  and  marrifith  another, 
committeth  adultery:  and  whosoever  [he  that2]  marrieth  her  that  is  put  away  from  her 
husband  committeth  adultery. 

1  9         There  was  a  certain  rich  man,  which  was  clothed  [and  he  was  wont  to  array  him- 

20  self]  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day  :  And  there  was  a  cer- 

21  tain  beggar  named  Lazarus,  which3  was  laid  at  his  gate,  full  of  sores,  And  desiring  to 
be  fed  with  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table  :  moreover  [nay,  even]  the 

22  dogs  came  and  licked  his  sores.     And  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  beggar  died,  and  was 
carried  by  the  angels  into  Abraham's  bosom  :  the  rich  man  also  died,  and  was  buried 

23  [entombed]  ;  And  in  hell   [hades]  he  lifted  up  his  eyes,  being  in  torments,  and  seeth 

24  Abraham  afar  off,  and  Lazarus  in  his  bosom.     And  he  cried  and  said,  Father  Abraham, 
have  mercy  on  me,  and  send  Lazarus,  that  he  may  dip  the  tip  of  his  ringer  in  water, 

25  and  cool  my  tongue  ;  for  I  am  tormented  in  this  flame.     But  Abraham  said,  Son,  re 
member  that  thou  in  thy  lifetime  receivedst  thy  good  things,  and  likewise  Lazarus  evil 

26  things:  but  now  he  is  [here4]  comforted,  and  thou  art  tormented.     And  beside  all  this, 
between  us  and  you  there  is  a  great  gulf  [chasm]  fixed  :  so  that  they  which  would  pass 
from  hence  to  you  cannot;  7ieit.her  can  they  pass  to  us,  that  would  come  from  thence. 

27  Then  he  said,  I  pray  thee  therefore,  father,  that  thou  wouldest  send  him  to  my  father's 

28  house:  For  I  have  five  brethren;  that  he  may  testify  unto  them,  lest  they  also  come 

29  into  this  place  of  torment.     Abraham  saith  unto  him,  They  have  Moses  and  the  pro- 

30  phets;  let  them  hear  them.     And   he  said,  Nay,  father  Abraham:  but  if  one  went 

31  [should  go]  unto  them  from  the  dead,  they  will  repent.     And  he  said  unto  him,  Jf  they 
hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they  be  persuaded  [or,  won  over,  V.  O.j, 
though  one  rose  from  the  dead. 

['  Vs.  16.—  EJ?  O.VTVV  ftia^fTai.  Van  Oostcrzcc  translates  this  :  ttiul  Gewoll  dawider,  "uses  violence  against  it."  For 
his  vindication  of  this  rendering,  see  Erryelicul.  and  Critical  remarks.—  C.  C.  S.] 

a  Vs.  18.  —  The  second  was  of  the  Ke.cepla  is  merely  a  mechanical  repetition  of  the  first,  and  therefore  properly  omitted 
by  Griesbacb,  Lachmann,  Tischcndorf,  [Meyer,  Trcirclles.] 

*  Vs.  20.—  The  words  ot  the  Rece.pta,  7/i>  .  .  .  <k,  are  wanting:  in  B.,  D.,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  L.,  X.,  and  on  this  ground  were 


.      .—  .,  /     .  .  .      ,  .,     .,          .        .,       .,      ., 

already  suspected  by  Uiiesbach  and  Lachmann.     With  Tischcndorf  [Trefrelle.s]  we  believe  we  should  omit  them  and  giva 
the  preference  to  the  shorter  reading.     [Meyer  contends  for  the  Recepla.  —  C.  C.  S.] 

*  Vs.  25.—*  O&t,  which  is  wanting  in  the 
uncials.] 


.       .     .     . 
Jieccpta,  is  supported  by  a  preponderance  of  external  authority.    [All  the 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 


Vs.  14.  Derided  Hi 

up  the  nose  at],  2  Sam 


im,  f&nvH 
.  xix.  21  ; 


nvKThpi£<>i>  [lit-,  turned 


Ps.  ii.  4.     An  un 


equivocal,  and  at  the  same  time  hateful,  token  of 
deep  contempt,  whose  cause  is  easy  to  give,  espe 
cially  in  this  case.  The  rich  Pharisees  looked  down 
on  the  poor  Nazarene  with  contempt,  as  if  they 
would  say:  "You  have  spoken  very  trippingly  about 
the  use  or  misuse  of  riches,  but  we  have  no  mind 
whatever  to  trouble  ourselves  about  your  counsel." 
The  answer  of  the  Saviour,  vs.  15,  gives  us  to  see 
how  lie  views  this  hypocritical  pride  as  the  deepest 
source  of  this  contempt. 


Vs.  15.  Ye  ara  they.—  An  expression  almost 
like  the  well-known  one  of  the  prophet  Nathan, 
2  Sam.  xii.  7:  "Thou  art  the  man!"  —  Justify 
yourselves.  —  Comp.  Luke  xi.  39  seq.  and  ch.  xviii. 
10,  where  the  image  of  a  Pharisee  is  delineated  who 


will  justify  himself  c\ 


the  eyes  of  God. — But 


God  knoweth  your  hearts. — Comp.  1  Sam.  xvi.  7 ; 
Ps.  vii.  10. 

For  what  is  lofty. — The  Saviour,  of  course, 
speaks  not  of  that  which  actually  in  a  moral  r>  specl 
stands  high  and  may  stand  high,  but  only  that  which 
in  men's  eyes  is  prominent  above  other  things,  of 


which 


ligh 


v.  —  BSf'Auyua,  in   general,  a 


tiling  which  in  the  eyes  of  the  holy  God  is  abhorrent 
and  damnable  ;   in  a  special  sense,  also,  impurity 
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Tvhich  was  often  connected  with  idolatry ;  therefore 
TO  /3$f\vy/j.a  TTJ?  fpr]u.<a(TfU'>)  Matt.  xxiv.  15 ;  Mark 
xiii.  14,  and  the  union  of  P$(\vyfj.a  and  \j/ev5o<;,  Rev. 
xxi.  27.  Here  the  word  is  chosen  with  the  more 
striking  force,  because  the  Pharisees  considered 
Jliemselves  as  very  especial  favorites  of  God. 

Vs.  16.  The  law  and  the  prophets. — Even 
from  old  time  the  expositors  of  vss.  16-18  have  been 
divided  into  two  classes.  Some  give  up  all  connec 
tion  ;  so,  e.  g.,  De  Wette :  "  Vss.  16-18  stand  isolated ; 
every  attempt  made  to  demonstrate  a  connection  has 
been  a  failure."  Among  the  Dutch  theologians,  Van 
Der  Palm  believed  that  Luke,  before  beginning  on  a 
new  page  a  new  parable,  in  order  to  make  use  of  the 
yet  vacant  space  of  his  almost  fully  occupied  former 
leaf,  noted  down  some  disconnected  sayings  of  the 
Lord,  without  any  historical  connection.  Others,  on 
the  other  hand,  have,  with  more  or  less  success, 
sought  to  state  the  connection,  as  well  of  these 
sayings  with  the  rebuke  in  vs.  15,  as  also  with 
the  parable,  vss.  19-31.  According  to  Stier,  e.  g., 
"  All  the  single  sayings  fit  exactly  into  most  intimate 
unity."  According  to  Meyer,  the  actual  centre 
of  gravity  falls  upon  vs.  17,  while  vs.  16  is  merely 
introductory,  and  vs.  18  is  an  example  which  is  in 
tended  to  explain  more  particularly  the  previous 
declaration  of  the  continuing  validity  of  the  law. 
According  to  LANGE,  L.  J.,  iii.  p.  464,  the  Saviour 
will  give  the  Pharisees  to  feel  that  their  time  is  over, 
and  that  without  their  own  notice  a  new  period  has 
dawned.  The  whole  exposition  of  the  latter  deserves 
to  be  compared  in  its  connection.  Even  the  very 
great  diversity  of  these  attempts  proves  how  difficult 
the  question  itself  is.  We,  for  our  part,  are  acquainted 
with  no  statement  of  the  course  of  thought  of  these 
three  verses,  whose  simplicity  and  naturalness  satis 
fy  us  in  every  respect,  and  we  therefore  regard  it  as 
easier  to  explain  each  of  these  three  verses  for  itself 
than  to  state  in  a  satisfactory  manner  how  they  are 
connected  with  one  another,  and  why  the  Saviour  on 
this  occasion  held  up  precisely  these  recollections 
before  the  avaricious  Pharisees. 

Were  until  John. — Not  ^aav  is  to  be  supplied 
(Ewald,  De  Wctte),  but  e/cTjptWoi/ro,  or  something 
of  the  kind.  In  any  case,  the  Saviour  will  intimate, 
not  that  the  Old  Testament  Dispensation  was  now 
abrogated  (Olshausen),  but  that  the  Old  Testament 
up  to  John  constitutes  a  whole  fully  complete  within 
itself,  which,  as  the  period  of  preparation,  now  gives 
place  to  the  word  of  fulfilment — the  preaching  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. 

And  every  man  presseth  into  it,  or,  Every 
man  useth  violence  against  it. — Com  p.  Matt.  xi. 
12,  13.  We  cannot  agree  with  the  common  view 
that  here  the  impulse  of  enthusiastic  interest  and  the 
impetuous  longing  to  press  into  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  indicated.  The  connection,  vss.  14,  15,  appears 
to  lead  us  rather  to  the  thought  that  it  is  here  a 
hostile  assault  that  is  spoken  of,  in  which  the  inward 
malice  of  the  heart  reveals  itself.  In  view  of  the 
augmenting  opposition  which  the  Saviour  found  in 
Israel,  He  could  hardly  have  meant  to  say  that  so 
general  an  eagerness  for  entrance  into  His  kingdom 
existed.  But  especially  does  the  necessity  of  an 
explanation  in  an  unfavorable  sense  strike  the  mind 
when  we  compare  the  parallel  passage  in  Matthew  in 
its  whole  connection.  The  /3ia<rrai,  the  powerful  of 
the  earth,  were  in  Jesus'  days,  at  all  events,  not  in 
fact  very  much  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  comp.  Matt.  xi.  16-19;  Luke  vii.  29,  30, 
and  what  ground  could  the  Saviour  have  had  to 


speak  here  of  an  impulse  of  heart  on  the  part  of 
many,  which,  at  all  events,  was  wanting  to  the  Phar- 
isees?  By  our  explanation,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is,  perhaps  possible  to  show  some  connection  with 
vs.  14.  The  Saviour  will  then  say:  How  hostilely 
soever  ye  are  disposed  towards  a  kingdom  of  God, 
which  (vs.  16)  was  announced  by  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  yet  the  law's  demands  and  threateninga 
hold  continually  good  (vs.  17)  in  undiminished  force 
(an  example,  vs.  1 8),  and  ye  will,  therefore,  not  escape 
the  judgment  of  the  God  who  knows  your  hearts, 
vs.  15.  [I  cannot  accede  to  the  author's  view  of 
this  passage  In  the  first  place,  his  arguments 
drawn  from  the  connection  do  not  appear  to  have 
great  weight,  for  the  original  connection  is  evidently 
that  given  in  the  parallel  passage,  Matt.  xi.  ]2. 
Then  his  identification  of  the  /Sicora/  in  Matt.  xi.  12 
with  the  powerful  of  the  earth,  who  were  opposed  to 
Christ,  is  quite  gratuitous.  Persecution  against  the 
kingdom  of  God,  to  any  considerable  extent,  be 
tween  the  first  preaching  of  John  and  the  period 
here  mentioned,  there  had  not  been  ;  while  there  had 
been  from  that  period  on,  a  widespread  and  enthu 
siastic  pressing  forward  to  hear  the  preaching  con 
cerning  the  kingdom  of  God,  and,  on  the  part  of 
many,  a  pressing  into  it.  The  "  every  man"  of  Luke, 
besides  that  it  is  hardly  so  exact  as  the  terms  used 
by  Matthew,  need  no  more  be  taken  with  absolute 
literalness  than  Paul's  mention  of  the  Gospel  as 
being  preached  "  to  every  creature  under  heaven." 
Besides,  the  whole  complexion  of  both  passages 
shows  that,  although  our  Lord,  as  Alford  remarks, 
here  contrasts  the  actual  existence  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  as  a  present  and  powerful  fact,  with  the 
bare  prophesying  of  it  by  John  and  the  prophets, 
yet  lie  is  aware  how  much  that  is  ill-considered  and 
external  there  is  in  this  present  enthusiasm.  Nor  do 
I  see  any  reason  why  the  Presents  apird&vaiv  and 
fiia.£eTa.t,  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  may  not  hnve  the 
tentative  sense  so  frequently  found  in  the  Present 
and  Imperfect,  and  be  nearly  equivalent  to  "  essay 
to  press  into  it,"  or  "  with  vehement  exertion  to 
appropriate  it,"  with  the  implication  that  the  future 
will  show  how  far  this  eagerness  will  accomplish  its 
end.— C.  C.  S.] 

Vs.  17.  And  it  is  easier.  —  Comp.  Matt.  v. 
18-20,  and  LAXGE,  ad  loc.  The  Saviour,  it  is  true, 
teaches  here  no  external  validity  of  the  law ;  for, 
according  to  his  own  teaching,  heaven  and  earth  will 
one  day  pass  away,  Matt.  xxiv.  35,  but  till  the  dawn 
of  the  new  economy  the  moral  obligation  of  the  law 
remains  in  inviolable  force.  "  In  the  world  of  perfec 
tion  there  is  no  longer  need  of  a  law,  since  every 
one  purposes  the  right  to  himself.  As,  therefore,  for 
God  there  is  no  law,  so  is  there  also  for  the  perfected 
world  no  law.  For,  like  God,  so  is  also  this  a  law 
unto  itself." 

Vs.  18.  Whosoever  puttetli  away  his  wife. — 
According  to  the  most,  a  special  example  by  which 
the  principle  expressed  in  vs.  17  is  further  estab 
lished.  The  singularity  of  this  example  misled  Olshau 
sen  to  the  curious  view  that  here  we  have  to  under 
stand  spiritual  idolatry  of  the  Pharisees,  who  honored 
Mammon  more  than  Jehovah,  and  has  brought  Stier 
to  the  conjecture  that  here  there  is  an  indirect  allu 
sion  to  the  scandal  which  Herod  had  given,  Mark 
vi.  18.  Possibly  it  is  tiue,  but,  in  our  apprehension 
at  least,  not  probable.  Is  it  not  much  simpler  to 
assume  that  Luke,  who  nowhere  else  in  his  gospel 
has  a  place  to  take  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Savioui 
respecting  the  iuviolableness  of  marriage  (comp. 
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Matt.  xix.  3-12),  here,  on  the  mention  of  the  invio- 
lablcness  of  the  law,  without  observing  the  original 
historical  connection,  adds  the  statement  of  a  par 
ticular  from  which  it  may  appear  how  strictly  the 
Saviour  regarded  its  moral  precepts?  In  a  more 
complete  form  we  find  this  precept  respecting  mar 
riage  and  divorce  noted  down,  Matt.  v.  31,  32.  But 
if  our  Lord  really  uttered  this  the  second  time  on 
this  occasion,  we  may  then  confidently  suppose  that 
He  paused  in  His  discourse  a  moment  or  so  before 
He  proceeded  to  deliver  the  parable  of  Lazarus  and 
>he  Rich  Man. 

General  Remarks  on  the  parable  of  the  Rich  Man 
tnd  Lazanis. — Manifestly  this  parable  was  uttered 
oy  reason  of  that  which  took  place  vss.  14,  15,  with 
•i  look  at  the  Pharisees.  It  stands  in  this  place  very 
congruously,  for  it  has  the  unmistakable  purpose  of 
teaching  these  people  to  see  of  how  little  value  it  is 
to  show  one's  self  pious  before  men  when  one  is 
reprobate  before  God ;  to  give  them  to  feel  the  base 
ness  of  an  unloving  temper,  of  which  they  had 
already  made  themselves  guilty  in  their  judgment  of 
the  publicans,  ch.  xv.  2  ;  but  especially  to  draw  their 
attention  to  the  terrible  consequences  of  the  misuse 
of  earthly  good,  to  which  their  hearts  clave  so  closely. 
The  intention  of  the  parable,  therefore,  is  not  to  give 
a  special  instruction  about  future  retribution — al 
though  we  thankfully  accept  the  rays  of  light  that 
fall  upon  this  also,  yet  it  is  immediately  obvious  that 
the  whole  parable  is  veiled  in  the  costume  of  the 
Jewish  eschatology — but  to  proclaim  the  great  truth, 
that  if  one  neglects  the  application  of  wealth  to  bene 
ficent  purposes,  this  becomes  the  source  of  eternal 
calamity.  So  far,  this  parable  is  the  obverse  of  the 
foregoing,  and  stands  in  a  natural  connection  with  it. 
Whoever,  like  the  Steward,  makes  himself  friends 
of  the  unrighteous  Mammon,  is  received  into  the 
eternal  tabernacles ;  whoever,  out  of  pride  and  selfish 
ness,  does  not  expend  his  treasure  to  this  end,  is 
appointed  to  everlasting  torment ! 

In  particular,  the  first  part  of  the  parable,  vss. 
19-26,  has  this  definite  purpose,  while  vss.  27-31 
must  be  regarded  more  as  an  appendix,  which  in  a 
parabolical  form  occupies  the  place  of  an  application 
of  the  whole  delineation.  In  this  representation, 
also,  some  (De  Wette,  Strauss,  the  Tubingen  school) 
have  been  disposed  to  see  a  proof  that  the  Saviour 
found  in  earthly  riches  something  to  be  reprobated, 
and  in  poverty  itself  something  meritorious,  and  have 
appealed  for  the  truth  of  this  to  the  fact  that  here 
there  is  no  more  mention  of  the  moral  demerit  of  the 
rich  man  than  of  the  piety  of  the  poor  man,  and  that 
Abraham  only  refers  to  the  different  lot  of  the 
two  here  below  (vs.  25),  which  is  now  reversed. 
Yet  the  onesidedness  and  superficiality  of  this  infer 
ence  is  obvious  of  itself.  Faults  of  the  rich  man  in 
act,  definite  examples  of  his  want  of  love,  it  is  true, 
do  not  appear  in  the  parable ;  yet  from  this  very  fact 
appears  the  beauty  of  the  representation,  the  deep 
earnestness  of  the  moral:  not  the  good  which  the 
rich  man  does,  but  the  good  which  he  omits,  is  suffi 
cient  to  condemn  him  before  God.  Could  the 
Saviour  make  His  teaching,  vs.  9,  more  impressive 
than  by  a  representation  which  shows  how  a  man 
who  omitted  this,  and  gave  ear  not  to  love  but  to 
selfishness,  became  everlastingly  unhappy  ?  In  order 
to  be  banished  into  eternal  torment,  it  was  not 
even  necessary  that  one  should  have  maltreated 
a  poor  Lazarus  upon  earth  ;  even  those  who  allowed 
aim  to  pine  helplessly  away  and  left  him  to  the  care 
of  the  dogs  would  have  to  give  a  heavy  reckoning  of 


it!  Just  such  an  apparently  blameless  gormandizer 
was  the  one  to  be  held  up  as  a  mirror  to  the  I'hari 
sees  who  appeared  pious  before  men ;  in  the  rich 
man  too  there  was  nothing,  so  the  common  opinion 
was,  to  blame,  and  yet — he  came  to  the  place  of 
torment.  Besides,  there  are  not  wanting  indirect 
proofs  of  the  moral  condenmablenuss  of  the  rich 
man ;  in  Gehenna  he  still  desires  bodily  refreshment ; 
he  repeatedly  imagines  himself  capable  of  directing 
Lazarus,  as  if  the  latter  were  in  his  service ;  nay,  ia 
the  entreaty  that  one  might  go  from  the  dead  to  his 
brothers  (vs.  30),  there  is  implied  the  indirect  con 
fession  that  he  himself  had  not  been  converted.  As 
respects  Lazarus  now,  he  is  in  this  delineation  not 
the  chief  but  a  subordinate  character,  who  appears 
more  as  suffering  than  as  acting.  But  hardly  would 
the  Saviour  have  represented  him  as  carried  by  tho 
angels  into  Abraham's  bosom  if  he  could  have  shown 
to  his  ancestor  no  other  letter  of  recommendation 
than  his  former  poverty.  And  have  we  here  liberty 
so  entirely  to  overlook  the  high  significance  which 
is  implied  in  his  humble  silence  ? 

It  is,  finally,  entirely  unnecessary,  with  some  ex 
positors,  to  assume  that  the  Saviour  here  wished  to 
give  a  true  history  of  a  living  or  deceased  man. 
Even  if  it  is  true,  according  to  tradition,  that  at  that 
time  there  had  been  a  well-known  beggar  at  Jeru 
salem  who  bore  the  name  of  Lazarus,  yet  it  ia 
entirely  accidental  that  the  poor  man  in  the  parable 
had  the  same  name  with  him.  The  conjecture,  in 
deed,  is  obvious  that  the  Saviour  in  naming  him  so 
was  thinking  especially  of  His  but  just  deceased 
friend  at  Bethany,  whither  His  own  journey  was  now 
directed;  but  this  does  not  admit  of  proof.  But 
least  of  all  have  we  here  to  find  allusion  to  Annas, 
with  his  five  sons  and  his  son-in-law,  Caiapkas,  whose 
Sadducean  frivolity  the  Saviour  in  such  a  way  is  sup 
posed  to  have  held  up  to  view.  Such  a  thing,  cer 
tainly,  was  not  according  to  His  spirit,  and  might 
also  have  had  the  appearance  of  a  personal  feud.  Had 
this  set  at  that  moment  risen  before  the  Saviour's 
mind,  He  would,  perhaps,  have  chosen  other  num 
bers,  in  order  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  so 
unseemly  an  allusion.  But  that  here  something 
higher  than  an  isolated  historical  truth,  that  the 
highest  ideal  really  lies  at  the  basis  of  this  whole 
parabolic  discourse,  we  hope  we  need  not  now  for 
the  first  time  remind  our  readers. 

Vs.  19.  A  certain  rich  man. — The  omission 
of  the  name  is  no  sign  of  reprobaey  (Eutbjm.  Zigab. 
and  others),  but  a  means  of  generalizing  the  repre 
sentation.  That  the  Saviour  undertook  to  draw 
from  life  one  of  Sadducean  sentiments  is  entirely 
without  proof.  "  Nullum  adeM  venliyium  vd  mentio 
transitus  ullius  a  Phariaccis  ad  Sadducctos"  says  Ben- 
gel  with  justice  ;  and  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that 
among  the  Pharisees  also  there  were  not  a  few  to 
whom  the  description  of  the  rich  man's  sumptuous 
manner  of  life  was  fully  applicable,  comp.  Pa.  Ixxiii. 
4-9.  As  entirely  without  proof  is  it  that  our  Lord 
had  the  history  of  historical  characters  of  earlier 
times,  Saul,  Laban,  or  others,  in  mind. — In  purple 
and  fine  linen. — The  first  the  designation  of  the 
Syrian  upper  garments;  the  other  of  the  Egyptian 
upper  garments.  Fine  linen,  byssus,  an  Egyptian 
linen  that  was  sold  for  twice  its  weight  in  gold,  men 
tioned  also  in  Rev.  xviii.  12,  in  association  with  silk, 
comp.  PLINY,  //.  iv.  19,  1,  and  many  other  passages 
gathered  by  WETSTEIN,  ad  loc.  Tiiat  the  rich  man 
was  accordingly  clothed  above  his  position  (Starke), 
we  do  not  for  this  reason  alone  n<x>d  to 
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But  that  under  the  byssus  garment  no  heart  full  of 
love  and  sympathy  beat,  appears  sufficiently  from  the 
sequel  of  the  parable. 

Vs.  20.  Named  Lazarus.  —  Perhaps  a  sym 
bolical  name,  ITS  Kb ,  the  Helpless,  Forsaken  (Ols- 
hausen,  Buumgarten,  Cramer,  Lange).  According 
to  Lightfoot  and  Meyer,  a  contracted  name,  which 
denotes  Dens  auxilium  (Eleazar,  Godhelp).  If  we 
assume  that  the  Saviour  was  in  His  thoughts  with 
the  dyinj,  friend  at  Bethany  (nee  above),  then  the 
giving  of  the  name  is  sufficiently  explained.  In  no 
event  is  there  here  (De  Wette)  a  traditional  confu 
sion  with  John  xi. 

Laid  at  his  gate,  ^Ai?™.— He  had  been  laid 
there  by  others,  who  either  wished  to  rid  themselves 
of  him,  or  to  secure  to  him  what  fell  from  the  rich 
man's  table  (Stier,  Meyer),  and  he  remained  lying 
there  helpless,  as  if  for  a  daily  silent  reproach  to  the 
unloving  temper  of  the  rich  num. — Full  of  sores 
(entirely  covered  therewith,  ^A«-wufVov). — Desiring 
to  be  fed. — Cornp.  Matt.  xv.  27.  Whether  this 
wish  was  fulfilled  or  not  the  Saviour  does  not  directly 
Bay ;  yet  quite  early  the  gloss  crept  into  the  text, 
Kal  ou8eis  e'SiSou  UVTW.  See  the  Vulgate  and  Luke 
xv.  16.  Critically  untenable,  yet  as  an  explanation 
correct,  so  far  as  this,  that  the  wish  of  Lazarus,  as  a 
rule,  was  iwt  fulfilled,  as  appears  from  what  follows. 

Vs.  21.  Nay,  even  the  dogs  canie  and  licked 
his  sores. — The  enigmatical  dAAa  KOI  ol  K.  appears 
to  be  best  understood  in  such  a  sense  that  thereby 
not  a  diminution  but  an  augmentation  of  his  misery 
is  stated.  That  the  poor  man  got  no  crumbs  at  ail 
from  the  rich  man's  table,  the  parable,  it  is  true, 
does  not  say ;  how  could  he  indeed  have  then  re 
mained  lying  at  the  gate  without  famishing?  But 
although  he  now  and  then  got  only  the  crumbs  and 
scarcely  the  crumbs,  he  yet  saw  even  this  meagre 
fare  partially  disputed  him  by  the  dogs.  Under 
stand  master-less  dogs  which  ran  around  on  the 
streets  of  the  capital  [as  everywhere  in  Western 
Asia,  cornp.  Ps.  lix.  6. — 0.  C.  S.j,  and  allured  by  so 
rich  a  fall  of  crumbs  as  that  from  the  table  of  the 
rich  man,  now  robbed  even  the  poor  beggar  of  a 
part  of  that  which  perhaps  had  now  and  then  fallen 
to  his  share.  [The  crumbs  are,  of  course,  not  the 
trilling  fragments  which  would  fall  from  one  of  our 
tables,  but  the  soft  part  of  the  thin  cakes  of  bread 
in  use  in  the  East,  which  the  wealthy,  it  appears,  are 
sometimes  accustomed  to  wipe  their  lingers  with,  and 
throw  it  under  the  table,  themselves  eating  only  the 
crust. — C.  C.  S.]  These  wild  and  unclean  brutes, 
moreover,  iicked  his  sores,  and  thereby  increased  the 
pain  of  the  helpless  Lazarus.  To  describe  his  suffering 
as  mitigated  through  the  compassion  of  the  brutes, 
would  be  directly  opposite  to  the  intention  of  our 
Lord.  The  antithesis  of  a\\d  and  fTndvfjLuv  gives  us 
occasion  here  to  suppose  a  climax  in  the  mournful 
scene,  rather  than  an  anti-climax.  Neither  is  the 
suffering  of  the  rich  man  in  Sheol  mitigated  by  any 
thing  ;  and  even  though  we  assume  that  it  was  the 
Saviour's  intention  to  oppose  the  compassion  of  the 
brutes  for  the  fate  of  Lazarus  to  that  of  the  rich 
man,  a  sympathy  of  this  kind,  if  it  stopped  there, 
must  have  heightened  his  misery  the  more.  Comp. 
MEYEK,  ad  loc.  [It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the 
mention  of  the  dogs  licking  the  sores  of  Lazarus  is 
meant  to  heighten  our  conception  of  his  misery. 
There  are  two  ways  now  of  heightening  this :  one 
is  to  represent  the  dogs  licking  his  sores  as  a  new 
infliction,  the  other  is  to  represent  his  misery  as  so 


great  that  the  very  dogs  had  pity  on  him.  The 
latter,  which  is  the  common  view,  appears  at  once 
more  forcible  and  more  natural,  to  say  nothing  of  ita 
agreement  with  the  effects  of  the  touch  of  a  dog's 
tongue,  whose  grateful  smoothness  every  one  is  ac 
quainted  with.  The  view  of  the  author,  therefore, 
though  supported  by  Meyer,  is  justly  rejected  by 
Block,  Do  Wettc,  r.nd  Alford.— C.  C.  S.~| 

Vs.  22.  And  it  came  to  pass.— With  this  tran« 
sition  the  theatre  of  the  history  is  at  once  transferred 
into  another  world.  "  En  subita  mutatio :  qui  modo 
non  hominum  tantum,  sed  ft  canum  ladibrinni  fueratt 
rcpente  Anr/elorum  ministcrio  honoratur."  Grotius. 
— Carried  by  the  angels. — As,  of  course,  is  un 
derstood,  as  to  his  soul.  That  Lazarus  is  not  buried 
at  all,  but  carried,  soul  and  body,  into  Abraham's 
bosom,  where  he  now  lives  again  and  is  happy 
(Meyer),  is  an  explanation  incapable  of  proof.  Re 
specting  other  Israelites,  concerning  whom  it  is  said 
that  they  have  come  into  Abraham's  bosom,  no  one 
doubts  that  nevertheless  their  bodies,  as  usual,  were 
committed  to  the  earth.  Why  then  should  it  have 
been  otherwise  with  Lazarus  ?  No,  his  burial  wa,° 
(Euthymius)  so  mean,  that  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  rich  man  it  deserves  no  mention,  and  the  con 
trast  lies  rather  in  the  honor  that  was  shown  to  the 
two,  to  the  rich  man  here,  to  the  poor  man  yonder — 
to  the  rich  man  by  pall-bearers,  to  the  poor  man  by 
angels — to  the  rich  man  as  to  his  body,  to  the  poor 
man  as  to  his  soul.— Into  Abraham's  bosom.— A 
metaphorical  expression  of  the  blessedness  which 
immediately  after  death  was  prepared  for  pious 
Israelites  in  common  with  their  blessed  ancestor 
(John  viii.  50).  In  all  probability  the  expression  is 
synonymous  with  Paradise,  Luke  xxiii.  43  (Light- 
foot).  In  Sheol,  the  general  appellation  for  the 
abode  of  departed  spirits,  the  Jews,  as  is  known, 
distinguish,  on  the  one  hand,  a  place  of  punishment, 
Gehenna ;  on  the  other  hand,  Paradise,  for  the  pious. 
We  have  to  understand  the  rich  man  as  being  in  the 
former ;  Lazarus  as  being  in  the  other.  The  two  are 
so  near  one  another  that  the  inhabitants  can  see 
each  other  and  hold  converse.  See  DE  WETTE,  BibL 
Dogm.  §§  178-182. 

Vs.  23.  And  in  Hades,  fv  ™  ^T?.— General 
designation  of  the  abode  of  departed  spirits,  while 
from  the  immediately  following  sVjSatrai'otsit  appears 
that  he  found  himself  in  that  special  place  which  is 
named  the  place  of  punishment,  the  ytfvixt  r.  irvpds. 
As  this  was  conceived  as  being  in  the  deepest  part 
of  Hades,  one  would  have  had  to  look  up  (Lange) 
in  order  to  be  able  to  discover  the  condition  of  the 
blessed.  The  rich  man  is  now  represented  as 
awakening  from  a  condition  cf  momentary  uncon 
sciousness  to  full  consciousness,  and  one  of  the  ob 
jects  which  he  first  discovers  in  Abraham's  bosom 
(K^ATTOI?,  the  customary  plural  of  the  Greeks  also) 
is  the  familiar  Lazarus  reposing  there. 

Vs.  24.  Father  Abraham. — lie  knows  Abra 
ham,  therefore,  and  recognizes  him  as  his  ancestor; 
as  Abraham  also  afterwards  does  not  refuse  to  address 
him  as  TfKvov,  without,  however,  this  merely  outward 
relationship  availing  him  anything.  lie  desires  that 
Lazarus  may  be  sent  to  him  to  cool  with  a  single  water* 
drop  his  burning  tongue.  The  gastronome  feels  him 
self  now  so  severely  punished,  precisely  in  that  part 
of  his  frame  with  which  he  had  so  long  sinned,  and 
desires  only  a  brief  refreshment,  "  perhaps  only  so 
slight  a  one  because  he  had  seen  the  man  in  the  un- 
cleaaneu  of  his  sores"  (Lange).  It  is  noticeable 
that  he  still  imagines  himself  able  to  direct  Lazarus, 
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whom  he  had  all  his  life  lightly  esteemed.  Even  so 
does  he  afterwards  despise  Moses  also  (vs.  30). 
Only  his  external  condition,  what  surrounds  him,  is 
altered,  but  not  his  individuality. 

Vs.  25.  Son,  remember. — It  looks  very  much 
as  if,  according  to  Abraham's  declaration,  Lazarus  is 
only  comforted  for  the  reason  that  he  has  suffered 
on  earth,  and  the  rich  man  only  tormented  for  the 
reason  that  he  on  earth  had  received  only  good. 
But  in  order  to  be  fair,  this  answer  must  be  comple 
mented  with  all  which  the  parable  gives  us  on  good 
grounds  to  conjecture  of  the  moral  condition  of  both, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  antithesis  between  ra 
ayadd.  trov  and  TO.  Kand  without  a  pronoun,  is  not  to 
be  overlooked.  What  the  rich  man  had  enjoyed  was 
really  his  pood,  had  been  in  his  eyes  the  highest 
good  ;  the  KO.KU,  on  the  other  hand,  which  came  upon 
Lazarus,  were  not  actually  his,  but  as  providences  of 
God  he  had  borne  them  with  meekness. — Now  he 
is  here  comforted. — The  o)8e  received  into  the 
text  strengthens  the  local  character  of  the  repre 
sentation,  but  the  vi-v  by  no  means  warrants  us  in 
assuming  that  it  is  not  an  irrevocable  and  final  term 
that  is  spoken  of  (Stier).  One  may  surely,  in  a  place 
of  torment,  still  have  room  for  reflections,  without, 
for  that,  a  better  future  being  disclosed  along  with 
this  possibility.  Or  was,  forsooth,  the  irapuKA7j<m  of 
Lazarus  also  merely  something  provisional  ? 

Vs.  26.  And  besides  all  this.— Statement  of 
the  ground  why  it  is  literally  impossible  to  him  to 
fulfil  the  rich  man's  wish,  even  if  he  desired  it. 
XoiT/ua,  literally  a  cleft  when  "two  places  are  so 
parted  from  one  another  by  a  torrent  or  fall  of 
earth,  that  an  unfathomable  depth  or  immeasurable 
brvadth  is  between,"  2  Sam.  xviii.  17;  Zech.  xiv.  4. 
TLe  here-indicated  thought  of  an  irrevocable  separa 
tion  is  in  itself  intelligible  enough,  but  the  form  in 
which  the  Saviour  here  expresses  it  is  entirely  peeu- 
Bar.  The  Greeks,  it  is  true,  know  of  a  x<*"ya  in 
Tartarus;  this,  however,  is  not  regarded  as  a  space 
separating  two  regions ;  but  the  Rubbins  speak  only 
oi'  a  dividing  wall  between  the  two  parts  of  Hades, 
or  of  an  intervening  space  of  an  hand-breadth,  nay, 
even  only  of  a  hair's  breadth.  Then  also  the  hope 
of,  perhaps,  even  yet  getting  over  this  XM^O.  is  very 
much  weakened  by  the  statement  of  the  particular 
purpose  for  which  this  cleft  is  established,  namely, 
for  the  very  purpose  (oVo>s)  of  rendering  the  transi 
tion  from  one  to  the  other  side  impossible.  For  the 
explanation  of  the  imagery,  compare  the  well-known 
passage  of  VIUGIL,  jEmid,  vi.  120  : 

"Facilis  descensus  Averni, 
Nobles  atfjue  die.sjialet  atrijanua  Ditis: 
tied  rcvwarc,  ifradni,  s»jicras7«c  eradere  ad  auras, 
Hoc  f,yus,  hie  labor  est." 

Ys.  27.  I  pray  thee,  therefore. — It  appears 
alr&ost  as  if  the  unhappy  man  sought  some  mitiga 
tion  of  this  torment  ia  continuing  the  conversation, 
although  he  could  scarcely  have  hoped  for  the  grant 
ing  of  n is  petition.  For  the  second  time  he  addresses 
himself  to  Abraham,  that  he  may  send  Lazarus  to 
his  brethren.  Perhaps  he  remembers  that  he  by 
word  and  example  had  encouraged  them  in  their 
sinful  life,  and  feels  himself,  therefore,  the  more  con 
strained  to  adventure  an  attempt  for  their  delivery. — 
*Oirwi  5ia;iaf  TupTjroi  ai>To?s,  here  without  definite  ob 
ject  (otherwise,  Acts  xx.  21,  and  elsewhere).  Aianap- 
rvpou.ai,  Wahl ;  per  deum  hoininumqui  fidcm  tcator 
vel  ajjinno  ;  de  adhoriantib'ts:  rjraviier  moneo.  An 
actual  statement  that  sin  is  so  terribly  punished,  he 


does  not  consider  as  any  longer  necessary  for  hU 
brothers,  but  so  much  the  more  ardently  does  he  long 
that  by  irrefragable  testimony  that  may  be  confirmed 
to  them,  which  they  know  indeed,  but'iu  their  hearts 
do  not  believe. 

Vs.  29.  They  have  Moses  and  the  prophets. 
— This  time  the  compassionate  TfKvov  is  omitted,  and 
the  tone  becomes  sterner,  in  order  in  the  last  an 
swer  of  Abraham,  vs.  31,  to  pass  over  into  a  distinct 
and  inexorable  refusal.  Moses  and  the  prophets 
here  appear  as  the  summary  of  a  Divine  revelation 
of  all  that  which  was  needful  for  Israel  in  order  to 
find  the  way  to  life.  To  hear  these  means,  of  course, 
not  simply  to  listen  to  them  externally,  but  desig 
nates  also  at  the  same  time  an  actual  obedience  and 
following  of  their  precepts.  That  the  Hagiographa 
are  included  in  this  mere  summary  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  is,  of  course,  understood. 

Vs.  30.  Nay,  Father  Abraham.  —  The  un 
happy  one  now  pretends  to  know  his  brothers  better 
than  Abraham  himself,  but  acknowledges  at  the  same 
time  thereby  that  he  had  not  repented,  and  therefore 
his  condemnation  was  a  righteous  one. 

Vs.  31.  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  pro 
phets. — Comp.  Isaiah  viii.  1'J;  xxxiv.  10;  John  v. 
45.  A  reference  to  Elijah's  appearance  (Bamn- 
garten-Crusius)  is  by  no  means  contained  here. 
But  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  which  was  announced 
to  the  Jews  without  moving  them  to  faith,  may  in  a 
certain  measure  serve  as  an  indirect  confirmation  of 
this  declaration  of  our  Lord.  The  enmity  against 
Lazarus  also,  who  had  risen  from  the  dead,  John 
xii.  10,  although  he,  it  is  true,  had  brought  them  no 
positive  intelligence  from  Hades,  affords  the  proof 
that  no  extraordinary  signs  can  constrain  the  im 
penitent  man  to  faith  when  he  once  refuses  to  give 
heed  to  the  word  of  God  and  His  ambassadors  extra 
ordinary.  As  to  the  rest,  this  conclusion  of  the  para 
ble  must  have  shamed  the  Pharisees  the  more  deeply 
the  less  it  gave  them  ground  to  hope  that  their  un 
appeasable  thirst  for  miracles  (John  iv.  48)  would 
afterwards  find  yet  more  satisfaction.  Quite  natural, 
therefore,  that  they  now  again  give  unmistakable 
signs  of  how  deeply  they  are  offended  with  the  word 
of  the  Saviour,  which  gave  Him  then  occasion  for 
the  immediately  succeeding  warning  in  reference  to 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  distinction  which  appears  to  exist  between 
the  Saviour  and  Paul,  when  the  former  brings  for 
ward  with  emphasis  the  perfect  inviolableness  and 
eternal  validity  of  the  law,  the  other  proclaims  the 
abrogation  of  the  law  through  the  New  Testament, 
by  no  means  warrants  the  hypothesis  that  the  Mas 
ter  thought  differently,  respecting  this  question  of 
controversy,  from  His  highly  enlightened  Apos 
tle,  and  that,  therefore,  Christianity  in  Paul  took  a 
step  beyond  Jesus.  On  the  contrary,  here  also 
the  well-known  rule  is  applicable:  " distingue  ten* 
pora,  et  concordubit  scriptural  The  Saviour,  who! 
was  speaking  to  His  contemporaries  in  Israel,  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  emphasize  the  relative  truth 
that  the  law  and  the  prophets  remain  in  force;  bul 
Paul,  who  appeared  in  the  midst  of  heathenism,  must 
immediately  proclaim  that  the  ministry  which  preach- 
es  condemnation,  the  ministration  of  the  letter,  waa 
abrogated.  The  word  of  the  Saviour  aims  exclusive 
ly  at  the  spirit,  the  heart-,  the  eternal  substance ;  th« 
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word  of  the  Apostle,  on  the  other  hand,  at  the  form, 
the  letter,  the  external  constraining  authority  of  the 
Old  Testament.     How  far  Paul  was  in  principle  fro 
Antinomism  appears  from  Rom.  iii.  81. 

2.  "  Whosoever  putteth  away  his  wife  committcth 
ttdultery."     According  to  this  saying  literally  inter 
preted,  it  certainly  appears  as  if  our  Lord  declared 
Himself  unconditionally  against  all  divorce,  and  as  if 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  were  fully  right  when 
she  permits  at  the  most  a  separatio  quoad  torum  et 
mensam,  but  never  quoad  mnculum.     We  must,  how 
ever,  complement  this   declaration  of  the   Saviour 
Srom  Matt.  v.  32  ;  xix.  9,  and  assume  that  the  trans 
gression  by  which  marriage  is  dishonored  by  the  one 
party  gives  to  the  other  party  also  liberty — we  by  no 
means  say  obligation — to  regard  it  on  his  or  her  side 
also  as  broken.     Whether  it  is  more  Christian  to 
make  use  of  this  permission  or  not,  this  is  not  to  be 
deduced  from  the  letter  of  the  Saviour's  words,  al 
though  we  believe  that  it  is  in  His  spirit  if  the  ques 
tion  is  answered  negatively.     But,  certainly,  he  who 
in  the  case  stated  avails  himself  of  his  liberty  for  a 
divorce,  is  not  on  this  account  alone  to  be  condemned, 
and  the  innocent  party,  therefore,  of  two  married  peo 
ple  separated  on  this  legitimate  ground,  need  not  be 
forbidden  to  conclude  a  new  connection.     The  limi 
tation  w  «Vi  iropffia  is  therefore  here  also  by  no 
means  to  be  left  out  of  consideration,  for  in  the  case 
of  Tropvfia  an  actual  divorce  has  already  taken  place, 
so  that  the  legal  one  is  only  the  normal  continuation 
of  it,  and  the  injured  spouse  in  this  case  does  not 
abandon  "  his  wife,"  but   an   adulteress,  who   hps 
ceased  to   conduct   herself  as  his  wife.     In  short : 
:<  Jesus  negatives   the  question  whether  the  man 
oould   arbitrarily  d'vorce  the  woman,  and  declares 
Himself  against   every  one-sided  and  arbitrary  di 
vorce."     De  Wette. 

3.  The  parable  of  Lazarus  and  the  Rich  Man  is 
the  sublimest  delineation  of  this  side  and  of  that  side 
of  the  grave  in  its  astounding  antitheses.     What  is 
the  trilogy  of  a  Dante,  in  which  he  sings  Hell,  Purga 
tory,  and  Heaven,  compared  with  the  trilogy  of  this 
parable,  which  places  with  few  but  speaking  strokes 
the  great  whole  of  Earth,  Gehenna,  and  Paradise  at 
once  before  our  eyes  ?     In  the  vesture  of  a  figurative 
discourse  which  is  taken  from  the  eschatology  of  His 
time,  the  Saviour  gives  here  the  most  astonishing 
disclosures,  and  lifts  the  veil  which  covers  the  secrets 
of  the  future. 

4.  The   antithesis   which   in   the  parable  takes 
place  between  the  rich  man  and  the   poor  man  or, 
earth,  exhibit^  to  us  the  picture  of  the  most  mournful 
reality.     Comp.   Prov.  xxii.   2.      The  Saviour,  like 
Moses,  is  far  from  wishing  to  annihilate  the  distinc 
tion  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  as  if  by  a  stroke 
of  magic,  Deut.  xv.  7-11  ;  Mark  xiv.  7.    He  permits 
the  antithesis  here  on  earth  to  exist,  and  therein  one 
of  the  greatest  riddles  of  the  righteous  administration 
of  Providence.     But  at  the  same  time  He  removes 
the  stumbling-block,  inasmuch  as  He  depicts  to  us 
'his  life  not  as  the  life,  but  only  as  the  first  half  of 
our  being,  and  inasmuch  as  He  causes  the  light  of 
eternity  to  rise  over  the  dark  night  of  this  earth. 

6.  Although  it  is  not  the  immediate  purpose  of 
this  parable  (see  above),  to  give  a  special  instruction 
about  future  things,  yet  many  a  question  about  the 
other  world  is  here  answered  in  a  satisfactory  man 
ner.  So  much  is  shown  to  us  at  once  :  after  death 
the  life  of  the  pious  continues  uninterruptedly,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  ungodly.  Far  from  teaching  a  sleep 
of  souls,  th«j  Saviour  declares  on  the  other  hand  that 


consciousness  continues  beyond  the  grave.  The 
rich  man  sees,  it  is  true,  his  external  condition  alter 
ed,  but  in  his  inner  man  he  has  remained  the  same. 
He  knows  who  and  where  he  is  ;  he  recognizes  La» 
arus ;  can  speak  of  his  father's  house,  and  his  five 
brothers,  .and  their  moral  condition  is  to  him  not  un 
known.  Quite  as  puffed  up  as  before,  he  looks  down 
upon  Lazarus,  and  his  character  yonder,  therefore, 
still  shows  the  same  shadows  as  here.  The  pain 
which  he  suffers  consists  in  a  righteous  retribution 
of  the  evil  which  he  has  done  here ;  to  Lazarus  the 
crumb  was  refused,  to  him  a  drop  is  forbidden.  [A 
refinement  hardly  borne  out  by  the  text. — C.  C.  S.j 
Traces  of  true  repentance  he  does  not  show,  but  he 
does  of  suffering  and  despair.  He  calls  not  on  God 
but  on  father  Abraham,  and  is  not  grieved  at  his  sina 
but  only  at  their  consequences.  Natural  feeling  for 
his  brethren  makes  him  tremble  at  the  thought  that 
they  also  may  come  to  the  place  of  torment,  but  in 
directly  he  still  excuses  himself  as  if  he  had  been  in 
this  life  not  sufficiently  warned.  No  wonder  that 
when  such  an  inward  difference  exists  between  him 
and  the  blessed,  an  outward  cleft  also  exists  which 
can  no  more  be  filled  up  than  passed  over.  Although 
the  Saviour  here  speaks  of  the  condition  immediately 
after  death,  not  of  that  after  the  Parusia,  it  appears, 
however,  that  according  to  His  conception  the  sharp 
separation  beyond  the  grave,  between  the  children 
of  light  and  those  of  darkness,  becomes  in  any  event 
a  cleft  and  abyss.  As  well  the  doctrine  of  purga 
tory,  as  that  of  the  Apocatastasis,  is  opposed  by  this 
parable,  and  according  to  the  last  word  of  Abraham 
to  the  rich  man,  we  can  on  this  side  expect  nothing 
more  for  the  unbeliever  than  an  irrevocable  silence. 
6.  The  happiness  of  the  life  to  come  consists,  ac 
cording  to  this  parable,  in  this,  that  the  redeemed  of 
the  Lord  is  comforted  (-rrapaKaXf'irat,  vs.  25).  The 
soul,  freed  from  the  earthly  probationary  suffer 
ing,  is  carried  by  angels  to  a  happier  place.  What 
the  Saviour  here  teaches  of  the  ministerium  angelorum 
is  indirectly  confirmed  by  such  passages  as  Luke  xv. 
10 ;  Hebrews  i.  14,  a.  o.  Paradise,  which  is  here 
spoken  of  as  the  destined  place  of  the  blessed,  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  third  heaven,  2 
Cor.  xii.  4,  the  dwelling-place  of  the  perfected  right 
eous.  The  Paradise  is,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  in 
termediate  state  a  place  of  incipient,  although  very 
refreshing,  rest,  in  which  the  Jews  conceived  all  the 
saints  of  the  Old  Testament  as  united  in  joy.  By 
the  bosom  of  Abraham,  we  are  to  understand  the 
most  swelling  part  of  the  garment,  which  is  made  by 
casting  it  around  upon  the  breast.  Here  also,  as  in 
Matt.  viii.  11,  12;  Luke  xiii.  25-29,  and  other  pas- 
sages,  future  blessedness  is  designated  under  the 
image  of  a  feast,  where  the  favorite  of  the  father  of 
the  family,  in  this  case  Abraham,  so  lies  upon  hia 
?ouch  that  he  can  rest  upon  his  bosom.  The  ideas 
of  refreshment  and  fellowship  are  therefore  here 
most  intimately  united.  The  poor  Lazarus  rests  in 
the  bosom  of  the  rich  Abraham,  as  if  to  show  that 
not  poverty  or  riches  in  itself,  but  faith  and  obedi 
ence,  constitute  the  ground  of  their  blessedness. 
This  blessedness  is  experienced  in  union  with  others 
of  the  same  character,  as  is  also  true  of  the  state  of 
perdition  (comp.  the  /ueTa|u  ri^aiv  Kal  v^iav) ;  bui 
the  thought  of  the  fate  of  the  damned  docs  not  dis 
turb  the  rest  of  the  blessed.  With  full  composure 
Abraham  can  address  the  rich  man,  Lazarus  caa 
hear  him  without  rejoicing,  but  also  without  giving 
him  hope.  How  much  more  sublime  is  this  repr> 
sentation  than  that  in  the  Koran,  e.  g.,  where  the 
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blessed  scoff  at  the  damned,  and  gloat  over  the  con 
templatioii  of  tlieir  torments  ! 

7.  In  our  predilection  for  the  first  and  chief  end 
of  the  parable,  we  must  not  overlook  the  dogmatic 
and  Christological  importance  of  its  second  purpose. 
It  is  noticeable  how  the  Saviour  here  also  in  uneqi 
vocal  tone  gives  testimony  for  the  ntfltcientia  scrip 
tures  V.  T.     A  fortiori  may  this  testimony  be  ex 
tended  also  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament. 
United,  these  means  of  grace  are,  for  the  enlighten 
ment,  for  the  renewal  and  sanctiiication,  of  the  sinner, 
so  perfectly  adequate,  that  it  is  as  inconceivable  as 
fruitless  to  expect  even  yet  more  powerful  voices  of 
instruction.     That,  moreover,  if  the  word   is  to  ac 
complish  this   purpose,  the  operation  of  the   Holy 
Spirit  ia  absolutely  necessary,  is  by  no  means  denied 
by  our  Lord.     The  word  is  the  seed  for  the  new 
birth,  yet  sunshine  and  rain  from  above  must  make 
the  seed  fruitful  upon  the  field.     But   there  is  no 
operation  of  the  Spirit  to  be  expected  where   the 
power  of  the  word  is  lightly  esteemed  ;  the  narrative 
shows  sufficiently,  that  any  extraordinary  awakening, 
which  any  one  believes  himself  able  to  bring  to  pass 
in  any  other  way  than  that  of  the  living  K-tipvyna,  is 
of  brief  duration  and  doubtful  significance.     No  suf 
ferer  can,   therefore,  reckon  upon  being  saved  by 
God  in  extraordinary  ways,  if  he  has  despised  the 
common  way  described  in  God's  word ;  and  could 
even  the  sign  of  Jonah  be  again  repeated,  it  would 
be  in  vain  for  him  who  despises  the  preaching  of 
Jonah. 

8.  In  the  conclusion  of  this  parable  the  Saviour 
utters  at  the  same  time  a  condemnation  of  all  extra 
ordinary  attempts  which  are  made  in  our  time  also 
by  knocking-spirits,  table-tippings,  appearances  of 
ghosts,  somnambulism,  &c.,  to  come  upon  the  trace 
of  the  secrets  of  the  future  world.     Such  a  supersti 
tion  is  the  less  to  be  excused,  because  it  is  common 
ly  united  with  secret  unbelief  in  God's  word  and  tes 
timony.  It  appears  in  this,  moreover,  only  too  plain 
ly,  that  even  those  who  fancy  themselves  in   posses 
sion  of  such  extraordinary  energies  and  revelations, 
yet  are  often  not  converted,  and  therefore  their  ob 
stinacy  itself  confirms  the  last  word  which  Abraham 
has  here  uttered. 


HOMILETICAL  AXD    PRACTICAL. 

The  truth,  recognized  by  the  conscience,  opposed 
by  the  sinful  heart. — The  enmity  of  the  Pharisees 
against  the  preaching  of  the  law  of  love. — The 
Pharisaical  temper  exists  in  every  natural  man  ;  they 
wish  to  appear  righteous  before  God. — "  God  know- 
eth  your  hearts  ; "  this  truth  may  be  considered  :  1. 
As  a  certain ;  2.  as  a  terrifying ;  8.  as  a  comforting, 
truth. — The  heaven-wide  distinction  between  the 
judgment  of  God  and  the  judgment  of  man,  1  Sam. 
xvi.  7.— The  Old  Testament  period,  a  period  of  pre 
paration. — So  soon  as  the  kingdom  of  God  is  pro 
claimed  with  power  it  is  vehemently  opposed. — The 
inviolableness  of  the  law:  1.  In  what  sense?  2.  with 
what  right  ?  3.  for  what  purpose,  doi  8  the  Saviour  pro 
claim  tlie  inviolableness  of  the  law  ?— Married  life 
transfigured  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ. — Divorce  not 
something  relatively  good,  but  a  necessary  evil. 

The  rich  and  the  poor  meet  together ;  the  Lord 
is  the  maker  of  them  both. — How  poor  a  rich  man, 
how  rich  a  poor  man,  may  be:  1.  In  the  present;  2. 
in  the  future,  world. — The  rich  man,  a.  poor  in  true 
joy;  b  in  sympath'zing  love;  c.  in  well-grounded 
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hope ;  d.  in  eternal  happiness. — The  poor  man,  a. 
rich  in  calamities ;  b.  rich  in  pain ;  c.  rich  in  ever. 
lasting  consolation. — The  comedy  and  the  tragedy  of 
earthly  life  only  a  few  steps  removed  from  one 
another. — How  the  good  living  of  the  earth  does  not 
soften,  but  hardens,  the  heart. — The  inexcusablene?8 
of  an  unloving  temper  exhibited  in  the  person  of  tha 
rich  man  :  1.  The  poor  man  is  alone  ;  2.  hard  by  the 
door  ;  3.  well  known  ;  4.  daily  before  his  eyes  ;  5.  in- 
capable  of  labor;  6.  modest  enough  not  to  com 
plain;  7.  content  even  with  crumbs;  8.  an  object  of 
the  attention  of  the  dogs,  and  yet  is  he  contemned 
by  the  rich  man. — Death  the  end  of  the  inequality  of 
life.  Comp.  Job  iii.  17—19. — Death  to  one  t-he  great 
est  gain,  to  the  other  the  most  terrible  loss. — Tho 
care  of  angels  for  the  dying  saint,  on  its  undoubtedly 
certain,  on  its  indescribably  consoling,  side. — What 
avails  the  last  honor  shown  the  dying  sinner,  if  it  is 
immediately  after  death  followed  by  eternal  igno 
miny  ? — The  awakening  in  the  morning  of  eternity  : 

1.  What  there  continues  of  that  which  we  here  pos 
sess  at  every  awakening:  a.  our   consciousness,    b. 
our  personality,  c.  our  memory ;  2.  what  there  falls 
away  of  that  which  we  here  recover  at  every  awaken 
ing  :  a.  the  illusive  joy  of  the  sinner,  b.  the  perplex 
ing  trial  of  the   saint,  c.  the  work  of  the   grace  of 
God  on  both ;  3.  what  there  begins  of  that  which 
we  here  at  every  awakening  see  approaching  some 
what   nearer:  a.  a  surprising   meeting   again,    b.  a 
righteous  retribution,  o.  an  eternal  separation. — The 
mutual  beholding  of  each  other  by  the  blessed  and 
the  damned. — The  carnal  relationship  with  Abraham 
is  in  the  spiritual  world  not  denied,  but  it  avails 
nought.— The  Jus  talionis  in  the  future  life.— The 
sorrow  of  the  damned:  1.  Over  that  which  they  lack  ; 

2.  behold ;  3.  endure ;  4.  expect. — Woe  to  the  man 
who  knows  no  higher  good  than  that  which  he  has 
received  in  this  life  ! — The  great  cleft :  1.  Its  depth  ; 
'2.  its  duration ;  3.  its  two  opposing  sides. — Not  earthly 
suffering  opens  the  way  to  heaven,  but  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  borne. — The  terrible  recollection,  in  the 
place  of  torment,  of  relatives  whom  one  has  left  be 
hind  on  earth. — If  natural  relationship  does  not  be 
come   a   spiritual   one,  it  becomes   at   last  only  a 
source  of  suffering  the  more. — If  sinners  really  be 
lieved  how  terrible  hell  is,  they  would  without  doubt 
be  converted. — God's  word  the  only  and  adequate 
means  for  the  conversion  of  the  sinner.     Whoever 
contemns  this  means,  has  no  other  to  expect. — One 

isen  from  the  dead  even  would  not  be  able  to  bring 
the  sinner  to  true  faith. — Whoever  expects  another 
means  of  grace,  outside  of  those  ordained  by  God : 
1.  Such  an  one  miscalculates  fearfully ;  2.  such  an 
one  sins  deeply. 

STARKE  : — QCESXEL  : — There  comes  a  time  when 
God,  in  turn,  scoffs  at  those  who  have  scoffed  at  His 
truth. — The  avaricious  man  likes  to  deck  himself 
with  feathers  of  hypocrisy. — CRAMER  : — There  are 
two  kinds  of  pride — spiritual  and  worldly  ;  neither 
pleases  God,  both  are  an  abomination  to  Him. — 
BREXTIUS: — The  New  Testament  age  requires  New 
Testament  people.  Heathen  suinptuousuess  of  living 
prophesies  for  Christendom  nothing  good. — UEDIX- 
UER  : — Piety  goes  often  a-begging,  but  is  rich  in  God. 
— QUF.SXEL  : — Sickness  of  body  serves  often  for  heal- 
ng  of  the  soul ;  happy  he  whom  the  Chief  Physician 
counts  worthy  to  be  thus  cured. — AWn  Bii  i.  Tub.  :•— 
Shame  on  you,  ye  uncompassionate  rich  1  Tha  ra- 

onal  man  is  pham-Hl  by  irrational  beastw '- -  Thos« 


who  become  e^rVs'inglv  glorious,  must  beiVis  havi 
.— Ah,    bow   is  the   leaf  tur\.«i  aftoi 


jeen  wretched. 
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death  ! — CANSTEIN  : — False  trust  in  the  outward  fel 
lowship  of  the  covenant  with  God  is  found  even  in 
the  damned. — HEDINOKR  : — In  cruel  eternity  all 
grace  and  comfort  has  an  end.  Prov.  xi.  7. — The 
condemned  have  in  their  pain  longing  for  mitigation, 
but  obtain  it  not,  and  the  vain  longing  will  increase 
their  pain. — They  who,  through  a  bad  example,  give 
others  too  occasion  to  sin,  will,  in  hell,  on  this 
account,  be  tormented  by  their  consciences. — MAJUS  : 
— Each  one  must  indeed  have  concern  for  the  salva 
tion  of  his  friends,  but  early  and  betimes.  James  v. 
20. — CANSTEIN  : — Evil  men  will  not  accommodate 
themselves  to  God's  dispensation,  but  despise  and 
censure  it,  and  will,  according  to  their  own  fancy, 
manage  yet  more  conveniently  for  themselves. — 
HEIIINGER: — Out  of  love  to  atheists  and  those 
who  do  not  like  the  Scriptures,  God  will  do  no 
miracles. — Ungodly  men  do  not  change,  and  fear  not 
God,  even  in  hell  :  let  no  one  wonder  at  this. — 
Nova.  Bill.  Tub. : — Faith  is  content  with  the  word  of 
God,  which  is  full  of  miracle  and  proof;  but  unbe 
lief  nothing  will  suit. — HEUBNEH  : — God  will  here 
after  destroy  all  seeming. — The  more  lofty  one's 
schemes  have  been,  the  deeper  will  he  fall. — Riches 
easily  mislead  to  living  well  without  doing  well. — To 
be  voluptuous  and  without  love  is  quite  enough  to  be 
damned  for. — Of  rich  men  like  Dives,  there  are 
enough ;  of  poor  men  like  Lazarus,  few. — Death  for 
the  pious  sufferer  a  wished-for  friend,  who  brings 
him  redemption. — How  various  is  the  entering  of 
men  into  the  other  world  ! — Short  pleasure  followed 
by  eternal  torment. — God  punishes  not  with  vehe 
ment  indignation,  but  with  composed  righteousness. 
— Whoever  seeks  heaven  in  earthly  things  will  here 
after  lose  the  true  heaven. — One  need  not  be  poor 
and  full  of  sores,  and  yet  may  be  like  Lazarus. — 
Take  heed  against  building  the  foundation  of  salva 
tion  on  natural  kindness  of  heart. — The  damned 
torment  one  another. — It  may  be  that  the  dead  think 
oftener  of  the  living  than  the  living  of  them. — Faith 


1  is  content  with  the  proofs  which  God  gives,  but  rn- 
belief  has  never  enough  of  them. — Man  has  no  right 
to  prescribe  to  God  how  lie  will  lead  him  to  salva- 

1  tion. — Here  have  we  also  the  ground  why  Christ, 
after  His  resurrection,  did  not  appear  to  the  unbe- 

j  lieving. 

On  the  Pericope,  comp.  four  sermons  of  Chry- 

j  sostom  on  this  section.  Ed.  MONTFAUCON,  torn.  i. — 
The  sermon  of  MASSILLON,  Svr  le  Mauvais  Hiche. — 
Lisco: — Of  the  unbelief  of  false  citizens  of  the 
kingdom. — How  we  have  to  judge  the  complaint  of 
the  inaccessibleness  of  the  Christian  means  of  salva 
tion. — SCHULTZ  : — Our  soul  retains  in  the  future  life 
its  consciousness  and  its  memory. — FLORET  : — Four 
declarations  in  the  New  Testament,  which  this  Gospel 
proclaims  and  confirms  to  us :  1 .  Matt.  xix.  23  ;  2. 
1  John  ii.  17  ;  3.  James  i.  12  ;  4.  2  Tim.  iii.  14,  15. 
— WOLF:—  That  death  alters  the  fate  of  earthly- 
minded  men,  but  not  their  temper. — DETTINGER: — 
Eternity — how  it  judges,  how  it  parts,  how  it  brings 
together. — RULING: — The  gulf  between  the  child  of 
the  world  and  the  child  of  God  is  not  filled  up  by 
death,  but  only  fixed  in  reverse  order. — FUCIIS: — 

1.  The  poor  Lazarus,  a.  a  poor  man,  but  also  a  rich 
\  man,  b.  a  sick  man,  but  also  a  well  man,  c.  a  sojonrner, 

but  also  a  citizen  ;  2.  the  rich  man,  a.  a  rich  man  and 
yet  a  poor  man,  b.  a  well  man  and  yet  a  sick  man,  c. 
a  citizen  and  yet  a  vagrant. — L.  A.  PETKI  : — The 
worldly  man's  wretched  life  and  fate :  1.  Pocr  in  life  ; 

2.  wretched  in  death  ;  3.  lost  in  eternity. — RAUTEN- 
BERG  : — Death  on  two  sides :  1.  Oh  death,  how  bitter 
art  thou  !  2.  oh  death,   how  beneficent  art  thou ! — 
VON  KAPFF  : — What  Jesus  here  teaches  of  the  con 
dition  of  souls  after  death :   1.  Of  those   that   live 
without  God ;  2.  of  those  that  live  in  God.— UIILE  : 
— Some  glimpses  over  the   grave  out  into  the  still 
realm  of  the  dead. — COUARD  : — Voluptuousness :  1.  Its 
nature ;  2.  its  source  ;  3.  its  consequences. — SACRIN  : 
— The    sermon    Sur  le  sujfisance   de  la  Revelation. 
Serm.,  torn.  i.  p.  404. 


6.  Parabolic  Address  to  the  Disciples  concerning  Genuine  Faith,  which  overcomes  Offences  (On.  XVII. 

1-10). 


Then  said  lie  unto  the  [bis1]  disciples,  It  is  impossible  but  that  offences  will  come: 
rh  whom  they  come  !     It  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone 


2  but  woe  unto  him,  through  whom  they 

were  hanged  about  his  neck,  and  he  cast  into  the  sea,  than  that  he  should  offend  [or, 

3  cause  to  offend]  one  of  these  little  ones.     Take  heed  to  yourselves :  If  thy  brother  tres- 

4  pass  against  thee,   rebuke  him;  and  if  he  repent,  forgive  him.     And   if  he  trespass 
against  thee  seven  times  in  a  day,  and  seven  times  in  a  day  turn  again  to  thee,8  saying, 

5  I  repent;  thou  shalt  forgive  him.     And  the  apostles  said  unto  the  Lord,  Increase  our 

6  faith.     And  the  Lord  said,  If  ye  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  ye  might  say 
unto  this  sycamine  tree,  Be  thou  plucked  up  by  the  root,  and  be  thou  planted  in   the 
sea ;  and  it  should  obey  you. 

7  But  which  of  you,  having  a  servant  ploughing  or  feeding  cattle,  will  say  unto  him 
by  and  by  [immediately],  when  he  is  come  from  the  field,  Go  and  sit  clown  to  meat 

8  [recline  at  table]  ?     And  will  not  rather  say  unto  him,  Make  ready  wherewith  1  may 
sup,  and  gird  thyself,  and  serve  me,  till  I  have  eaten  and  drunken ;  and  afterward  thou 

9  shalt  eat  and  drmk?     Doth  he  thank  that  [the3]  servant  because  he  did  the  things  that 
10  were  commanded  him4?     I  trow  not.8     So  likewise  ye,  when  ye  shall  have  done  all 

those  things  which  a:e  commanded  you,  say,  We  are  unprofitable  servants:  we  have 
done  that  which  was  our  duty  to  do. 


CHAP.  XVII.  1-10. 


1  Vs.  1.— AtToC  Ins  a  decided  weight  of  authority.    See.  TISCHENDORP, 

i  Vs.  -1. — The  more  this  ei?  at  is  required  by  the  connection,  the  more  probable  is  the  conjecture  that,  strongly  ;is  it  U 
attested,  it  is  an  interpolation  c.  fcrinre  maim. 

'  Vs.  9. — The  exciVo)  of  the  Rempla  is  lacking  in  A.,  B.,  I).,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  L.(  X  ,  &c.,  and  appears  to  be  only  an  cxplica« 
ti  TO  addition. 

4  Vs.  9. — AUTW.  The  sjiuriousness  of  this  word  is  pretty  certain  [only  found  in  I).,  X.  of  the  uncials],  and  is  conceded 
by  most  of  the  modern  critics. 

[•  Vs.  9.— Ou  SoxSi.  Tliis  sentence  is  not  found  in  B.,  Cod.  Sin.,  L.,  X.,  although  it  has  11  other  uncials  for  it,  with 
most  of  tlio  cursives,  1ho  Vulpite,  most  copies  of  the  Itala,  lx>th  the  Syriac  vcr-ions,  &c.  Tisrlicndorf  retains  it,  Luch- 
mann  brackets  it ;  Trcgelles,  Alford  omit  it.  Meyer  vindicates  it,  and  Bleek  is  doubtful.  Alford  meets  Meyer's  allega 
tion  that  it  mipht  have  been  inadvertently  loft  out  on  account  of  its  resemblance  to  the  following  oiirco,  by  remarking  that 
this  is  always  written  OUTWS  in  the  ancient  M.8S.  If  we  suppose  it  an  interpolation,  it  must  he  the  marginal  ejaculation  of 
•ome  ancient  scribe  at  the  hypothetical  presentation  of  so  preposterous  an  inversion  of  relations.  But  it  appears  mort 
natui  al  to  take  them  as  our  Lord's  own  words. — (J.  C.  S.J 

'  deepest  abyss  of  hell,  whose  image  the  sea  is,  is  meant. 
Cornp.  further  LANGE  on  Matt,  xviii.  6. 

Vs.  3.  Take  heed  to  yourselves. — According 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 


Vs.  1.  Then  said  He.  —  It  remains  a  difficult 
question  whether  we,  in  Luke  xvii.  1-10,  meet  with  a 
connected  discourse  of  the  Saviour  or  a  collection  of 
sayings  which  arc  here  communicated  without  his 
torical  connection,  and  are  arranged  together  chres- 
tomathically  by  a  somewhat  loose  thread.  We  might 
be  almost  tempted  to  sec  here  not  much  more  than  a 
brief  summary  of  the  teachings  which  the  Saviour, 
according  to  Matt,  xviii.  6  seq.,  gave  more  in  detail 
on  another  occasion.  But  if  we  consider  that  the 
parable  of  the  Ploughing  Servant,  vss.  7-10,  is  entirely 
peculiar  to  Luke  ;  that  the  parabolic  expression  of 
the  sycamine  tree  may  have  been  in  a  modified  form 
repeatedly  used  by  the  Saviour  (comp.  Matt.  xvii. 
20  ;  xxi.  21);  that  moreover  the  precept,  v^s.  3,  4,  is 
not  exactly  equivalent  in  substance  with  Matt,  xviii. 
21,  22,  and  that  the  probable  temper  of  the  Phar 
isees  after  that  which  they  had  heard,  ch.  xv.  1  «<?</., 
afforded  a  natural  occasion  for  the  warning  against 
ff«a»/8aAa,  we  then  see  the  scruples  aguinst  the  in 
ternal  unity  of  ch.  xvii.  1-10,  vanish  more  and 
more.  Several  attempts  to  explain  the  connection 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  discourse  in  an  internally 
probable  manner  arc  found  in  STIKK,  R.  J.  iii.  p.  39(>. 
Comp.  LANGK,  L.  J.  iii.  p.  4GG. 

Unto  His  disciples.  —  Comp.  xvi.  1.  Doubtless 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  an-rio-roAni,  vs.  5,  since 
now  it  is  rather  in  part  publicans  only  lately  con 
verted,  ch.  xv.  1,  who  for  this  reason  are  named,  as 
being  yet  weak  in  faith,  (uicpol,  vs.  2. 

Offences.  —  Perhaps  with  definite  reference  to 
what  had  just  taken  place,  ch.  xvi.  14.  2/cai<5uAoi', 
in  the  sense  here  meant,  is  that  which  the  sincere 
disciple  of  the  Lord  with  reason  .stumbles  at,  because 
it  is  dishonorable  to  the  Lord  and  harmful  to  the 
church.  The  non-occurrence  of  these  scandals 
is  avtvSeKToi',  disadvantageous  or  impossible,  ovx 
fV5f'xf"<*i,  non  usu  venit,  ch.  xiii.  33.  It  is  of 
course  understood  that  the  Saviour  speaks  not  of 
an  absolute  but  of  a  relative  necessity,  proceeding 
from  the  sinful  state  of  the  world.  But  although  the 
case  is  now  by  no  means  to  be  altered,  yet  this 
lessens  not  the  responsibility  of  him  who  induces  the 
coming  and  increase  of  the  (T«ai'5o\a. 


to  the  connection,  "  Take  heed  especially  of  the 
giving  scandals,  against  which  such  heavy  punish 
ments  are  threatened."  Just  such  scandals  they 
would  give,  if  they  were  lacking  in  forgiving  love. 
The  Saviour  foresees  that,  notwithstanding  His  en 
deavors  to  speak  a  word  for  the  publicans,  the 
chasm  between  these  and  the  proud  Pharisees  will  still 
continue.  Therefore  His  new  disciples  must  exhibit 
more  than  common  love,  if  the  friction  with  the 
others  is  not  to  be  renewed  every  moment,  and  for 
this  reason  He  now  gives  to  them  also  the  precept 
which  He,  according  to  Matt,  xviii.  21,  22,  had 
previously  already  given  in  another  form  to  Peter. 
If  they  were  of  one  accord  among  themselves,  and 
willing  to  forgive,  then  it  could  not  be  hard  for  them 
to  take  many  a  stone  of  stumbling  out  of  the  way 
even  of  their  enemies. 

Vs.  3.  If  thy  brother. — From  the  whole  con 
nection  it  appears  that  the  Saviour  is  not  speaking 
of  sins  in  general,  but  particularly  of  sue!)  as  one 
brother  commits  in  intercourse  with  another.  For 
this  case  He  ordains  no  judicial  rebuke,  but  a  milder 
brotherly  admonition  (fvtri^irov),  a  helping  him  to 
come  right  and  to  amend  himself,  in  all  long-suf 
fering  of  love.  Comp.  1  Thess.  v.  14.  If  such  cor 
rection  brings  him  to  humble  acknowledgment  of 
fault,  forgiveness  must  not  then  be  withheld,  even 
if  the  trespass  had  already  been  six  times  repeated. 
If  the  Saviour  here  speaks  only  of  a  sevenfold 
trespass,  He  means  essentially  nothing  else  than 
when  He  spoke  at  another  time  of  seventy  times 
seven,  and  expresses  therefore  here  also  the  quali 
tative  infinity  of  forgiving  love,  in  a  symbolical 
number.  But  there  prevails  here  greater  moderation 
in  the  form  of  His  saying,  because  He  will  not,  by  a 
seemingly  overstrained  requirement,  repel  and  offend 
the  uticpui,  to  whom  He  speaks.  It  is  moreover 
worth  while  to  compare  the  precept  which  He  here 
givos  for  private  intercourse,  with  that  which  He 
ordained  for  the  exercise  of  discipline  in  the  church, 
Matt,  xviii.  15-18.  To  the  individual  brother,  there  is 
not  permitted  what  at  last  may  be  allowed  to  the 
church,  namely,  to  put  one  out  as  a  publican  and 
heathen.  The  forgiveness  must  be  repeated  as  often 


2.  It  were  better  for  him. — The  Perfects  !  as  even  the  least  trace  of  repentance  is  shown. 


indicate  that  the  Saviour  will  describe  the  condition 
of  a  man,  around  whose  neck  the  millstone  has  been 
already  hung,  and  who  has  been  already  drowned, 
lie  finds  this  fate,  terrible  as  it  is,  yet  still  more 
desirable  than  if  he  were  yet  in  life,  in  order  (iVa)  to 
give  offence.— A  millstone,  Aid.  uuAj/ros,  so  must 
we  doubtless  read  with  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  a.  o., 
instead  of  /j.v\os  oi/iK-ny,  which  appears  to  be  taken 
from  the  Rcccpta,  Matt,  xviii.  6.  The  signification 
of  the  imagery  is  in  both  cases  the  Fame,  only  it 
must  be  remarked  that  here  not  only  a  simple 
Uroviiing,  but  at  the  same  time  a  sinking  into  the 


Vs.  5.  And  the  Apostles. — No  wonder  that  in 
hearing  such  requirements  of  the  Saviour,  which 
really  first  of  all  concern  themselves,  the  apostles 
feel  a  pressing  necessity  of  inward  strengthening, 
and  with,  shame  acknowledge  how  much  they  were 
yet  lacking  in  that  higher  principle  which  could 
alone  enable  them  in  the  severe  conflict  with  llesli 
and  blood  really  to  gain  the  victory.  As  one  man 
they  utter  the  prayer  for  increase  of  faith;  and  it  is 
noticeable  how  those  who  at  other  times  could  bo  so 
wretchedly  divided  by  pride  and  emulation,  now 
agree  in  so  amiable  a  manner  in  this  humble  sup- 
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plicat'on,  "  really  the  sole  example  of  such  common 
so  designated  address  in  the  Gospels,  "  Stier.  As 
often,  Luke  here  names  Jesus  emphatically  THE 
LORD,  comp.  ch.  vii.  31 ;  xxii.  61,  et  alic.  in  order  to 
bring  into  view  in  what  light  He  stood  before  the 
eyes  of  His  apostles,  when  they  felt  themselves  con 
strained  to  address  themselves  to  Him  with  this  sup- 
'nlication. 

Increase  our  faith. — Literally,  "Add  faith  to  us," 
vpoo-des  iifiiv  TT'HTTIV.  With  thankfulness  they  feel 
»hat  they  are  not  wholly  lacking  in  faith,  but  at  the 
Kime  time  they  humbly  consider  that  the  intensive 
power  of  their  faith  is  not  yet  great  enough  to  enable 
them  for  such  a  work  as  was  proposed  to  them,  vss. 
8,  4.  To  understand  here  especially  the  faith  of 
miracles  (Kuinoel,  a.  o.),  is  entirely  arbitrary.  The 
Saviour's  answer  also  by  no  means  requires  this.  It 
was  something  higher  than  external  wonders  ;  it  was 
a  victory  over  themselves  that  had  just  been  spoken 
of,  a  triumph  of  love  that  could  only  be  the  fruit  of 
an  augmented  faith.  Whether  they  with  this  prayer 
desire  a  direct  immediate  strengthening  of  faith,  is 
hard  to  state,  but  certain  it  is  that  the  Saviour  grants 
immediately  a  direct  hearing  to  their  prayer,  and 
strengthens  their  faith,  inasmuch  as  He  gives  them 
to  hear  h'rst  the  word  of  encouragement  (vs.  6), 
then  afterwards  also  a  word  of  humiliation  (vss. 
7-10). 

Vs.  6.  If  ye  had  faith.— The  Saviour  does  not 
deny  that  they  had  any  faith,  but  only  gives  them  to 
feel  how  far  they  are  removed  from  faith  in  the 
highest  ideal  sense,  which  alone  can  make  them 
capable  of  fulfilling  His  own  so  strict  requirement. 
How  much  faith  accomplishes  in  the  spiritual  world, 
He  indicates  to  them  by  pointing  them  to  what 
alterations  faith,  when  it  is  really  necessary,  brings 
forth  in  the  natural  world. — To  this  sycamine  tree, 
SeiKTi/cir.  Perhaps  a  proof  that  this  address  was 
delivered  in  the  open  air,  while  the  Saviour  was  con 
tinuing  His  journey.  By  a  strong  personification, 
the  fig-tree  is  represented  as  a  rational  being  which 
is  capable  of  understanding  such  a  command  of 
faith,  and  obeying  it.  The  (TVKO./J.IVOS,  a  tree  frequently 
met  with  in  Palestine.  Comp.  DE  WETTE,  Arcliaol., 
§  83.  Perhaps,  however,  here  the  avuonopta,  ch.  xix. 
4,  is  meant,  which,  like  our  oak,  has  a  sturdy  trunk 
and  strong  branches,  deep  and  powerful  roots,  so 
that  it  is  in  a  certain  sense  something  as  great  to 
command  such  a  tree,  as  to  command  a  mountain : 
tKpi£u&TiTi.  Nay,  the  Saviour  here  expresses  Him 
self  still  more  strongly  than  in  the  parallel  passage, 
Matt.  xvii.  20,  since  the  tree  is  not  to  sink  itself, 
but  actually  to  plant  itself  in  the  sea,  where  an 
ordinary  tree  can  neither  take  root  nor  grow ;  and 
there  is  therefore  a  plain  intimation,  that  often 
that  which  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature 
is  entirely  impossible,  may  in  a  higher  order  of  things, 
in  which  faith  has  the  dominion,  come  immediately  to 
pass.  As  to  the  question  how  far  we  may  expect  a 
literal  fulfilment  of  such  promises,  without  falling 
into  absurdities,  Stier  deserves  to  be  compared  on 
Matt.  xvii.  20. 

Vs.  7.  But  which  of  you. — The  old  complaint 
of  lack  of  connection  with  what  precedes  (De 
Wette),  is,  with  an  attentive  psychological  exegesis, 
sufficiently  disposed  of.  The  Saviour  could  not  have 
known  His  disciples,  if  He  had  not  at  once  considered 
that  even  the  bare  prospect  of  the  accomplishment 
of  so  great  deeds  was  capable  of  making  them  im 
mediately  again  selfish  and  haughty.  He  therefore, 
without  delay,  calls  their  attention  to  the  truth,  that 


even  if  faith  strengthened  them  to  the  highest  deeds 
they  on  their  part  could  never  talk  of  a  special 
merit.  The  parable  of  the  Ploughing  Servant,  also, 
may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  view  of  one 
laboring  at  the  plough,  under  the  eyes  of  the  Saviour 
and  the  Twelve,  and  the  question  :  which  of  you, 
is  the  less  incongruous,  since  at  least  the  sons  of 
Zebedee  belonged  to  a  class  above  the  lowest,  and 
might  therefore  well  have  801X01,  comp.  Mark  i.  20. 

A  servant  ploughing  or  feeding  cattle.— 
Two  kinds  of  work  are  mentioned,  in  order  definitely 
to  designate  the  apostolical  labor  to  which  they 
should  afterwards  be  called,  and  that  on  its  more 
difficult  as  well  as  on  its  easier  side.  By  the  servant, 
SoCAos,  we  are  not  to  understand  a  juiVd«oy,  but  a 
serf,  who  wns  entirely  dependent  on  His  lord,  and 
was  most  strictly  bound  to  do  in  blind  obedience 
what  was  imposed  upon  him.  "  Quid  magni  fadt  ad 
arandum  positus,  si  arat ;  ad  pascendum,  si  p'ascii  ?  " 
Grotius. 

When  he  is  come. — EiVae'us  is  not  to  be  con 
nected  with  e>f?  (De  Wettc,  a.  o.),  but  with  trapfXSxSit 
(Stier,  Meyer),  as  appears  evident  from  the  antithesis 
nfrara.vra.in  the  following  verse.  The  work  must  be 
indefadgably  accomplished.  Rest  follows  afterwards, 
and  there  is  no  need  of  hurrying  for  that.  When  the 
work  on  the  field  is  accomplished  the  domestic  labor 
must  then  be  performed,  before  one  can  be  seated, 
and  the  master's  meal  of  course  precedes  that  of  the 
servant.  The  slave  must  be  content  to  remain 
girded  till  the  lord  has  at  his  leisure  finished  eating 
and  drinking. — Tltpifaffdpevos,  a  figurative  mode  of 
speech  taken  from  the  long  garments  of  the  Orientals, 
which  they  had  to  lay  aside  or  gird  up,  if  they  wished 
to  journey  or  to  do  any  work. 

Vs.  9.  Doth  he  thank  that  servant?— A 
question  of  holy  irony,  by  which  the  Saviour  does 
not  precisely  mean  to  approve  the  fact,  that  so  many 
acts  of  service  in  daily  life  are  performed  without 
even  a  word  of  thanks,  but  simply  reminds  of  what 
is  continually  wont  to  happen.  On  the  added  ou  5o/cw, 
the  stamp  of  originality  is  in  our  eyes  too  strongly 
impressed  for  us,  with  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf,  to 
doubt  its  genuineness.  For  the  interpolation  there 
is  no  reason,  but  the  omission  is  easy  to  explain. 
MEYER,  ad  loc. 

Vs.  10.  So  likewise  ye.— The  Saviour  will 
have  His  disciples,  even  after  their  work  is  faithfully 
accomplished,  not  esteem  themselves  higher  than  such 
servants. — Which  are  commanded  you. — As  well 
in  the  field  as  in  the  house.  Everything,  even  the 
hardest  not  excepted.  They  have  even  in  this  case, 
instead  of  expecting  special  thanks,  to  say  in  deep 
humility :  we  are  unprofitable  servants,  axptwi, 
not  "poor,  insignificant"  (Rosenmuller),  and  as  little 
in  the  unfavorable  sense  in  which  this  word  is  used, 
Matt.  xxv.  30,  but  simply  such  as  have  done  nothing 
more  than  might  be  expected  from  SoDAoi.  If  they 
had  accomplished  less  they  would  have  been  even 
the  cause  of  loss  ;  had  they  accomplished  more  than 
what  they  were  charged  with,  they  would  then  have 
been  xD6<"'  >  but  now  tneJ  could,  as  axp«°'»  expect, 
it  is  true,  the  food  and  drink  which  was  the  servant's 
portion  after  his  day's  work  was  done,  but  no  reward 
such  as  was  conceded  only  to  an  extraordinary 
service.  The  Saviour  does  not  demand  that  His 
people  shall  despise  and  reprobate  themselves ;  He 
says  still  less  that  He  Himself  is  disposed  to  view 
them  as  unprofitable  servants;  He  disputes  least  of 
all  that  a  rich  reward  awaits  them,  such  as  He  ha<J 
promised,  ch.  xii.  31  ;  but  here  only  every  mcritum 
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condijno  ia  denied,  and  they  are  expressly  reminded 
that  whatever  reward  they  may  at  any  time  receive, 
it  is  always  a  reward  of  grace,  which  they  are  iu  no 
case  to  demand.  How  very  especially  this  instruc- 
Jon  was  adapted  to  the  case  of  the  Twelve,  and  how 
their  faith  would  increase  in  the  measure  in  which 
humility  grew  in  their  hearts,  they  have  perhaps 
even  at  ouce  felt,  and  certainly  afterwards  expe 
rienced. 


DOCTRIXAL  AXD  ETHICAL. 

1.  What  the  Saviour  says  about  the  necessity  of 
ffKaj>5a\a,    shows    us    what   a   living   consciousness 
He  had  of  the  antithesis  which  exists  between  the 
holy  kingdom  of  God  and  the  sinful  world  of  man. 
An  ordinary  moral  teacher  would  have  said  :  "  It  is 
not  fit  that  scandals  should  come;  "  the  King  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  the  other  hand  :  "  It  is  not  fit  that 
offences   should   fail   to   come:  even  the   stone   of 
stumbling  will  be  the  means  of  effecting  My  exalted 
aim;"  comp.  1  Cor.  xi.  19.     Yet  although  He  here 
out  of  evil  causes  good  to  proceed,  the  moral  respon 
sibility    of  him   who   occasions   the  ffno.v^a.\ov    re 
mains  terribly  great,  and — is  by  far  too  little  con 
sidered.     We   must,  however,  take  good  heed  not 
to  apply  arbitrarily  to  offences  taken,  the  Saviour's 
threatening  respecting  offences  given. 

2.  It  is  remarkable  how,  in  this  didactic  discourse 
of  the  Saviour,  the   direction  to   exercise  forgiving 
love  and  that  to  practise  unfeigned  humility  are  con 
nected  with  one  another  by  the  prayer  for  increase 
of  faith.     In  order  to  be  able  to  exhibit  love,  faith 
must  first  exist,  but  in  order  for  us  to  have  faith, 
humility  must  first  be  deeper  and  more  grounded. 
It  appears  here,  at  the  same  time,  how  the  Saviour 
strengthens  the  faith  of  His  people,  not  in  a  magical 
but  in  an  ethical  way.     He  leads  them  towards  the 
mountain  heights  of  a  more  developed  life  of  faith, 
through  the  obscure  depths  of  self-knowledge.     "Out 
of  the  narrow  place  into  the  broad,  out  of  the  depth 
unto  the  height." 

3.  The   Saviour's   declaration   about   the   trans 
planting  of  the  sycamine-tree,  must  not  be  over 
looked  when  the  question,  so  variously  answered,  in 
respect  to   the  possibility  of  a  continuous  gift  of 
miracles  in  the   church   of  the   Lord,  is  discussed. 
Without  any  limitation  whatever,  He  connects  the 
gift  of  miracles  with  faith,  and  the  assertion  that  this 
promise  is  exclusively  applicable  to   the  Twelve  and 
their  immediate  successors,  is  purely  arbitrary.     The 
hyperbolical  form  of  the  imagery  does  not  entitle  us 
to  deny  the  essence  of  the  fact.    And  if  history  offers 
no  perfectly  attested  proofs  of  the  literal  fulfilment 
of  the  promise,  this  comes  from  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  hindrances  which  faith  must  overcome,  do 
not  commonly  show  themselves  in  the  physical,  but 
iu  the  ethical,  sphere.     It  is  true,  so  high  a  develop 
ment  of  the  force  of  faith  will  ever  belong  to  the 
rarer  facts,  so  long  as  there  is  yet  so  great  lack  of 
that  humility  wliich  the  Saviour  here  so  emphatically 
commends. 

4.  The  saying  respecting  the  unprofitable  servant 
remains  a  IVCHX  <•<'</.•>•*/<•".<  for  the  main  doctrine  of  the 
gospel,  and  of  Protestantism,— the  doctrine  of  the 
justification  of  the  sinner  by  grace  alone;  and  it  is 
therefore  for  this  reason   fully  in   its    place   in   the 
Pauline   gospel   of  Luke.      If  the   existence   of   a 
thesaurus  supercrogationis   were  possible,   then  the 
language  which  the  Saviour  heiv  will  put  ia  His  dis 


ciples'  mouths  would  only  be  the  expression  of  » 
hypocritical  humility.  We  may,  on  the  other  hand, 
evidently  see  that  whoever  refuses  to  call  himself,  in 
the  here-indicated  sense,  a  SoCAoj  axp««>s  makes 
Christ  Himself  a  SoCAo*  axpcm.  Comp.  Galntians  iL 
21.  With  the  assertion  (J.  MDLLKR,  Clir.  Lehre  von 
der  Sunde,  \.  p.  48)  that  here  at  least  the  possi 
bility  of  a  virtue  is  presupposed  by  which  one  can  do 
more  than  what  is  commanded,  since  otherwise  evei 
Christ  would  have  had  to  bring  His  holy  life  under 
the  category  of  Sof'Aos  axptlos,  we  cannot  agree. 
For  Christ  stood  to  the  Father  in  an  entirely  different 
relation  from  that  of  servant,  with  whom  He  hero 
puts  His  people  on  a  level.  Nor  is  there  a  proof  for 
the  view  that  here  it  is  a  limited  Jewish  obedience 
that  is  spoken  of,  which,  on  an  evangelical  position, 
one  could  raise  himself  far  above.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  plainly  shown,  that  he  who  believes  him 
self  to  be  able  to  do  more  than  he  is  under  obligation 
to  do.  must  have  very  singular  notions  of  the  ideal 
perfection  which  the  law  demands.  As  to  the  rest, 
"this  commendation  of  humility  contradicts  the 
passage  ch.  xii.  37  only  in  appearance,  inasmuch 
as  Christ  at  that  time  wished  to  encourage,  at  this 
time  to  humble."  De  Wette. 

5.  The  parable  of  the  Ploughing  Servant  is  even 
yet  of  special   significance   for   the  pastoral  office. 
The  Saviour  here  shows  plainly  that  His  disciples  are 
to  be  used  for  different  labors  in  His  service ;  the 
one  for  hard  ploughing — the  other  for  quiet  pasturing; 
that  they  must  never  be  disgusted  if  their  work  in  a 
certain  sense  is  never  ended ;  that  all  which  they 
really  need  and  can  justly  expect,  even  for  their 
temporal    life,   will    be    provided   for  them    at   the 
suitable   time;  but  that   they,  even   after  the  most 
faithful  labor,  must  forever  give  up  the  hope  of  their 
receiving  a  recompense   as  their  right,   which  they 
have  represented  to  others  as  a  gift  of  grace.     How 
much  fewer  would  have  been  the  desolations  caused 
by  the  cancer  of  the  spiritual  pride  of  hierarchs  and 
clergy,  if  no  minister  of  the  church  had  ever  desired 
or  assumed  for  himself  another  point  of  view  than 
that  of  the  Ploughing  Servant. 

6.  This  whole  instruction  of  the  Saviour  is  justly 
used  to  controvert  the  doctrine  of  the  holiness  of 
works  in  the  Ap.  Augsb.  Conf.  iii :  "  Hccc  verba  dare 
dlcunt,  quod  Deus  salvet  per  misericordiam  et  propler 
suam  promwsionem,  non  quod  debeat  propter  digni 
tatem  opcrum  nostrorum.      Christus  damttat  Jiduciam 
noslrorum    openan,    arguit   opera   nostra,    tanquam 
indigna.     Et  prcedarc  hie  inquit  Ambrosius  :  agnos- 
cenda  est  gratia,  sed  ignoranda  natura,  prornissioni 
gratia  confidciidum  ext,  non  naturce.  nostrce.     Servi 
inutilex  significant  insitfficientfs,  quia  nemo  tantitm 
timet,  tantum  dilitjil  D&un,  tanturn  cndit  Deo,  quantum 
oporluif.  Nemo  non  vidct,  fiduciam  nostrorum  opcrum 
improbari." 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

A  religion  without  scandals  is  in  this  sinful  world 
impossible. — The  woe  uttered  upon  the  man  through 
whom  scandals  come:  1.  Terrible;  2.  righteous;  3. 
salutary. — There  is  a  punishment  which  is  infinitely 
heavier  than  harm  to  body  and  loss  of  life. — The  high 
value  which  the  Saviour  'attributes  to  the  little  ones 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — The  greatest  man  who 
^i\i '-  scandals,  stands  below  the  lowest  who  suffers 
them. — The  requirement  of  willingness  to  forgive  our 
brother,  in  its  length,  breadth,  depth,  and  height,  Eph. 
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in.  18. — Undct  the  Old  Covenant,  sevenfold  ven 
geance,  Gen.  iv  23,  24;  under  the  New  Covenant, 
sevenfold  forgiveness. — Rebuke  of  sin  must  be  united 
with  compassion  for  the  sinner. — No  wealth  in  love 
without  growth  of  faith. — In  the  prayer  for  increase 
of  faith  all  Christians  must  join,  like  the  apostles. — How 
far  this  prayer  is  necessary:  1.  In  particular  for  the 
Twelve  ;  2.  how  far  it  remains  necessary  in  general 
for  all  believers. — What  this  prayer,  1.  Presupposes: 
a.  that  one  already  has  faith,  b.  but  has  yet  too 
little,  and  c.  that  the  Saviour  is  the  only  one  from 
whom  we  can  receive  more.  What  this  prayer, 
2.  demands :  a.  more  light,  b.  more  power,  c.  more 
fellowship  of  faith.  What  the  prayer,  3.  effects  :  a. 
the  disciple  becomes  through  the  hearing  of  it  per 
fect,  6.  the  kingdom  of  God  is  advanced,  c.  the  Lord 
is  glorified. — Fitting  text  for  a  communion  sermon : 
this  prayer  the  best  communion  prayer,  because  it 
was  faith  which,  a.  before  the  communion  was  most 
lacking  to  us,  b.  because  it  at  the  communion  is  first 
demanded,  c.  after  the  communion  may  be  put  to 
many  severe  tests. — The  all-overcoming  power  of 
faith :  1.  From  what  it  is  visible ;  2.  why  it  is  not 
more  seen. — A  faith  like  a  mustard-seed  has  power 
enough  to  transplant  a  whole  tree. — The  relation  of 
labor  to  recompense  in  the  kingdom  of  God. — The 
minister  of  the  kingdom  of  God  like  a  ploughing 
servant,  one  who  1.  Is  called  to  various,  often  wearying 
labor ;  2.  can  never  regard  his  work  as  entirely  ac-  j 
complished ;  3.  in  his  service  receives  and  enjoys  i 
what  is  needful ;  4.  but  even  after  the  faithfully  ac- : 
complished  task,  can  never  establish  any  claim  to  ; 
well-deserved  reward. — The  unprofitable  servant  very 
profitable,  the  most  profitable  servant  unprofitable. —  | 
How  true  recompense  for  labor  in  the  kingdom  of  j 
God  only  begins  when  one  has  given  up  all  prospect  , 
of  reward. — The  Saviour  esteems  His  servants  more 
in  proportion  as  they  have  learned  to  esteem  them-  j 
selves  less. 

STARKE  : — QUESNEL  : — God,  with  whom  all  things  [ 
are  possible,  could  easily  prevent  all  scandals,  but 
He  admits  them  for  holy  reasons. — Bibl.  Wirt: — 


Take  care  that  thou  to  no  one,  but  especially  to  young 
children,  give  the  least  scandal. — Love  never  grows 
weary  in  forgiving. — BRENTIUS  : — Christians  may  weU 
be  elevated  above  all  prosecutions  for  trespass,  be 
cause  God  the  Lord  has  in  such  holy  wise  reserved 
to  Himself  all  vengeance. — Faith  grows  not  liko 
tares ;  because  it  has  its  root  in  God,  it  must  also 
grow  through  God.— ZEISIUS:— Even  iveak  faith  ia 
a  Divine  power,  does  miracles,  saves,  And  is  not  iG 
jected,  Mark  ix.  24,  25. — Let  one  examine  himself 
whether  he  be  in  the  faith,  that  he  may  not  account 
his  unbelief  for  a  weak  faith. — Nova  Bibl.  Tub : — 
It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  begin  our  spiritual  labor  and 
service  of  God  well, — we  ?nust  also  continue  it  un 
interruptedly  till  the  Lord  Himself  gives  us  our 
holiday. — CAKSTEIN: — A  devoted  and  faithful  servant 
gives  his  lord  the  honor,  and  concedes  to  him  in  all 
things  of  good  right  the  preeminence. — First  the 
work,  after  that  the  reward.  The  first  we  owe,  the 
latter  follows  from  grace.  —  HEDIXGER:  —  Away 
spiritual  pride  :  where  is  perfection  ?  Genuine  ser 
vants  of  God  never  in  their  own  view  do  enough ; 
they  would  ever  be  glad  to  have  done  yet  something 
more,  so  great  is  their  desire  to  serve  God  and  to 
win  souls. 

HEUBNER  : — Faith  is  the  power  as  for  all  good, 
so  also  for  invincible  placableness. — Prayer  the 
means  of  strengthening  faith,  and  therefore  daily 
necessary. — It  is  not  the  chief  concern  that  faith 
should  be  at  the  very  beginning  strong,  if  it  is  only 
fresh,  sound,  impelling. — To  uproot  even  that  which 
is  deeply  rooted  and  appears  impossible  to  move,  is 
through  faith  in  Christ  possible. — Without  labor  no 
repose,  without  conflict  no  enjoyment. — He  is  the 
worthiest  who  esteems  himself  unworthiest. — Faith 
bids:  Ever  at  rest;  love,  faith's  daughter:  Never  at 
rest. — ARNDT  : — The  utterance  of  humility  in  refer., 
ence  to  the  good  that  we  have  clone:  1.  It  confesses 
that  all  good  which  we  do  is  only  our  duty  ;  2.  that 
we  succeed  in  it  only  through  God's  grace ;  3.  that 
it  ever  remains  imperfect. — Lisco: — How  necessary 
for  every  citizen  of  the  kingdom  humility  is. 


L   The  Journeyings   through   the  Boundaries   between   Samaria   and    Galilee,  and  the  noticeable  Events 
during  the  same.     CHS.  XVII.  11— XVIII.  14. 


1.  The  Ten  Lepers  (Cn.  XVII.  11-19). 

11  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he  went  to  Jerusalem,  that  he  passed  through  the  midst  of 

12  Samaria  and  Galilee.     And 'as  he  entered  into  a  certain  village,  there  met  him  ten  men 

13  that  were  lepers,  which  stood  afar  off:  And  they  lifted  up  their  voices  [the  voice,  or,  a 

14  cry],  and  said,  Jesus,  Master,  have  mercy  on  us.     And  when  he  saw  them,  he  said  unto 
them,  Go  shew  yourselves  unto  the  priests.     And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  as  they  went, 

1!>  they  were  cleansed.     And  one  of  them,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  healed,  turned  back, 

16  and  with  a  loud  voice  glorified  God,  And  fell  down  on  his  face  at  his  feet,  giving  him 

17  thanks:  and  he  was  a  Samaritan.     And  Jesus  answering  said,  Were  there  not  ten 

18  cleansed?  [Have  not  the  ten  (ot  SeVa)  been  cleansed?]  but  where  are  the  nine?     There 
are  not  found  that  returned  to  give  glory  to  God   [Are  there  none  found  returning, 

19  &c.  ?],  save  this  stranger  [foreigner,  dAAoyei/r/s].     And  he  said  unto  him,  Arise,  go  thy 
way:  thy  faith  hath  made  thee  whole  [lit.,  saved  thee]. 


CHAP.  XVII.  11-19. 
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Vs.  11.  And  it  came  to  pass. — An  exact  har- 
tnonistics  would  have,  after  Luke  xvii.  10,  to  insert 
the  account  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  and  the  delib 
eration  of  the  hostile  Sanhedrim  held  in  conse- 
q,uence  of  this,  John  xi.  1-53.  After  these  events 
the  Saviour  tarries  some  time  in  the  small  town  of 
Ephraim,  till  the  approaching  Passover  calls  Him 
again  to  Jerusalem,  John  xi.  54,  55.  In  the  begin 
ning  of  tliis  last  journey  to  the  feast  follow  the  oc 
currences  related  by  Luke,  xvii.  11  seq.  The  heal 
ing  of  the  ten  lepers  did  not,  therefore,  take  place 
during  aa  excursion  of  our  Lord  from  Ephraim  (Ols- 
hau-en,  Von  Gcrlacb),  but  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  journey  to  the  feast,  which  Luke  alone  gives  an 
account  of.  Once  more  before  He  takes  leave  of 
His  public  life,  the  Saviour  will  in  part  wander 
through  the  regions  which  had  been  the  theatre  of 
Ilis  earlier  activity,  and  so  by  words  and  deeds  show 
that  He  doos  not  avoid  His  mighty  enemies. 

Aio  jue'<7oj  -There  is  no  ground  for  altering  the 
rending  either  into  niffov,  5ia  petrov,  or  at>a  fj.firov. 
See  MEYER,  ad  loc.  The  expression  intimates,  not  that 
He  was  travelling  through  the  midst  of  the  two  here- 
named  lands— for  in  this  case  not  Samaria  but  Gali 
lee  would  have  to  be  first  named — but  that  He  was 
travelling  in  the  midst  between  these  two  lands,  so 
that  He  kept  on  the  borders  without  penetrating 
into  the  interior  of  the  country,  in  confado,  Bengel. 
So  also  LANQK,  L.  J.  ii.  p.  1065.  The  opinion  that 
the  mention  of  Samaria  took  place  only  in  conse 
quence  of  the  appearance  of  a  Samaritan  in  this  nar 
rative,  vs.  16  (Strauss),  is  one  of  the  frivolities  of 
the  negative  criticism,  which  contribute  not  a  little 
to  throw  suspicion  upon  its  moral  character. 

Vs.  112.  Ten  lepers. — Upon  the  leprosy  see  on 
Luke  v.  12-16,  and  LIGIITFOOT  on  Matt.  viii.  2.  In 
2  Kings  vii.  3  we  find  an  example  of  leprous  men, 
driven  by  need,  having  united  themselves  with  one 
another  in  a  company.  As  unclean,  they  were 
obliged  to  remain  at  least  4  ells  distant  from  the  un 
tainted.  See  Lev.  xiii.  46  ;  Num.  v.  '2.  That  even 
to  them  in  their  isolation  the  report  of  Jesus  h-.ul 
made  its  way,  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  greatness  of 
His  fame. 

Vs.  13.  Jesus,  Master,  «WTaTa,  not  Kvpit. — 
Although  they  do  not  yet  know  the  Saviour's  Messi 
anic  dignity,  yet  they  account  Him  a  prophet,  mighty 
in  deed  and  word  ;  their  faith  is  sincere  without  be 
ing  perfect,  on  which  account  also  the  Saviour  does 
not  repel  them.  But  in  order  to  show  to  the  dis 
ciples  that  lie  in  the  manner  in  which  He  accom 
plishes  His  benefits  is  bound  to  no  form  whatever,  as 
well  as  at  the  same  time  to  try  the  faith  of  the  lepers, 
lie  this  time  effects  the  cure  in  an  entirely  peculiar 
way.  Full  of  leprosy  as  they  yet  are,  they  must  go 
to  the  priests,  in  order  to  have  themselves  declared 
clean  by  these.  In  this,  it  is  true,  there  is  implied 
the  indirect  promise  that  tliey  would  actually  become 
clean  even  bei'ore  they  came  to  their  priests,  but  yet 
it  was  no  easy  requirement  that  they  should,  yet  un- 
hcaled,  begin  their  journey  thither.  It  appears  that 
the  Savimir  in  this  way  would  not  only  try  them,  but 
also  avoid  any  occasion  whatever  for  scandal,  and 
give  the  representatives  of  the  Theocracy  their  due 
honor,  comp.  Lev.  xiii.  2  ;  xiv.  2.  Probably  the 
Israelitish  lepers  now  go  towards  the  village  lying  in 
the  vicinitj  (the  whole  scene  we  have  to  conceive  as 
vet  outside  of  the  K^TJ),  while  the  Samaritan  went 


probably  to  his  own  priests,  who,  without  doubt,  ol> 
served  the  same  laws  of  purification.  In  the  midsl 
of  their  believing  journey  the  healing  at  once  come? 
to  pass. 

Vs.  15.  Turned  back. — Not  after  he  had  rcallf 
been  declared  clean  by  the  Samaritan  priests  (Cat 
vin,  Luther,  Lange) ;  for  in  this  case  the  Savioui 
would  not  have  been  able  to  wonder  that  the  nine 
others  had  not  returned,  since  these  certainly  had  to 
make  a  much  longer  journey  to  their  priests.  No, 
fir  Tta  virdyav  all  were  healed,  and  all  ought  to  have 
returned  at  once,  in  order  to  thank  their  Deliverer. 
That  the  nine  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  kept 
back  by  the  influence  of  hostilely  disposed  priests 
(Btrl,  Bibl.),  is  an  entirely  arbitrary  conjecture. 
Not  hours,  but  only  moments  had  intervened  be 
tween  the  command  and  the  healing,  between  the 
healing  and  the  thanksgiving.  Or  are  we  to  sup 
pose  our  Lord  to  have  tarried  inactive  a  half  day 
at  the  entrance  of  the  KW.UTJ,  in  order  to  see  whether 
one  would  perchance  return  ? 

A  Samaritan.— The  other  lepers,  without  doubt, 
after  the  priest  had  declared  them  clean,  returned 
joyfully  to  their  dwelling;  but  the  Samaritan  does 
not  content  himself  with  having  received  the  bene 
fit,  he  will  also  praise  the  Benefactor.  Ilis  thankful 
ness  is  of  the  right  kind,  for  it  displays  itself  as  a 
glorifying  of  God,  vs.  15,  and  that  is  well-pleasing 
to  the  Saviour,  vs.  18.  But  the  praise  of  Dim  who 
was  the  first  cause  of  the  benefit  brings  no  prejudice 
to  the  honor  to  which  the  Mediator  of  this  healing 
may  make  claim.  With  loud  voice  he  praises  God, 
and  falls  down  at  Jesus'  feet,  ready,  as  is  of  course 
understood,  after  that  to  obey  His  command,  and 
now  to  go  to  the  priests. 

Vs.  17.  Where  are  the  nine? — In  order  to 
understand  the  full  melancholy  earnestness  of  this 
inquiry,  we  must  consider  this  event  in  its  historical 
connection.  The  Saviour  here  also  is  not  concerned 
for  honor  from  man,  but  He  who  knows  well  what 
is  in  man  knows  also  that  gratitude  towards  God 
could  not  be  very  heartfelt,  where  one  did  not  feel 
himself  obliged  even  to  a  word  of  thanks  towards  his 
human  benefactor.  His  complaint,  in  and  of  itself  a 
just  one,  if  we  regard  the  extraoruinariness,  the  unde- 
servedness,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  benefit  bestow 
ed,  becomes  the  more  affecting,  if  we  consider  the  time 
in  which  it  was  uttered.  Well  acquainted  with  the 
plans  which  had  already  been  forged  in  Judaea  for 
His  destruction,  the  Saviour  yet  once  again  makes 
this  boundary-tract  of  Galilee  the  theatre  of  His  sav 
ing  love,  and  even  at  the  first  miracle  on  this  journey 
it  is  manifested  how  very  much  the  prevailing  tone 
of  feeling  is  now  altered.  For  formerly  a  miracle 
performed  on  one,  animated  many  hundred  tongues 
to  Ilis  praise ;  now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  healing 
of  ten  unhappy  ones  does  not  even  elicit  from  the 
majority  olfche  healed,  still  less  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village,  even  a  single  word  of  thanks.  He  haa 
this  time  rather  concealed  tnan  made  conspicuous 
the  brilliant  character  of  the  miracle  by  its  form,  but 
He  experiences  at  the  same  time  how  the  Doer  of 
the  miracles  is  at  once  forgotten,  and  while  He  on 
His  part,  even  in  this  last  period,  displays  His  re 
spect  for  the  law  and  the  priesthood,  He  is  rewarded 
therefor  with  a  mean  slight.  The  observation  of 
this  fact  goes  to  the  Saviour's  heart ;  and  as  He  had 
just  shown  Himself  the  compassionate  High-priest,  Ha 
feels  Himself  now  the  deeply  contemned  Messiah. 
Yet  the  complaint  to  which  His  sadness  gives  utter 
ance,  is  at  the  same  time  n  eulogy  for  the  one  thank 
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ful  one  who  had  appeared  before  Him,  and  with  the 
words :  "  Rise  up,  go  thy  way,  thy  faith  hath  saved 
thee  ; "  the  benefit  is  for  this  one  heightened,  con 
firmed,  sanctified. 

It  was  perhaps  the  learning  of  this  distinction 
between  the  Samaritan  and  the  Jews,  which  occa 
sioned  Luke,  from  his  broad  Pauline  point  of  view,  to 
note  down  this  occurrence,  which,  we  know  not  from 
what  special  reasons,  the  other  Synoptics  pass  over. 
Not  improbable  is  the  view  that  he  here  by  a  speak- 
big  example  wished  tc  place  in  a  clear  light  the  un- 
thankfuhiess  of  the  Jews  towards  the  Saviour,  which 
showed  itself  throughout  His  course.  Comp.  SCHLEI- 
ERMACHEII,  I.  c.  215.  But  that  Luke  does  not  for  all 
this  show  any  unwarranted,  unhistoric.al  preference 
for  the  Samaritans  (Schwegler,  a.  o.)  appears  suffi 
ciently  from  chap.  ix.  53. 


DOCTRIXAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  essence  of  faith  manifests  itself  in  the  ten 
lepers.     Faith  recognizes  in  Jesus  the  only  willing 
and  all-sufficient  Helper,  and  allows  itself  to  be  im 
pelled  by  life's  necessity  to  take  refuge  in  Him.     It 
is  observed  by  the  Saviour  with  pleasure,  exercised 
by  trial,  and  never  put  to  shame,  so  far  as  the  heart 
is  upright  before  Him,  even   when  the  conceptions 
of  the  understanding,  respecting  the  Redeemer,  are 
as  yet  extremely  detective.     It  is  the  only  way  to 
salvation,  not  only  in  a  natural,  but  also  in  a  spiritual, 
respect,  and  must,  if  it  is  of  the  right  kind,  reveal 
itself  in  sincere  thankfulness  towards  God  and  to 
wards  the  Saviour. 

2.  No  less  appears  here  the  nature  of  true  thank 
fulness.     It  can  only  be  required  and  attested  when 
one  knows  himself  to  be  healed  and  redeemed  by 
Christ ;  but  then  it  can  and  may  not  possibly  fail  to 
appear.     Like  love,  so  also  is  thankfulness  towards 
God   most   intimately  connected  with   thankfulness 
towards  man,  comp.  I  John  iv.  '20.     "Deo  ingratus, 
non  erit  hominibus  yratiis."  Mclanchthon.    It  reveals 
itself  with  irresistible  force,  as  in  the  case  of  this 
Samaritan,  who,  after  he  had  first  with  hoarse  voice 
[i.  c.,  husky  with  leprosy. — C.  C.  S.]  called  on  the 
Redeemer,  returns  again  immediately  after  his  heal 
ing,  in  order  with  loud  voice  to  give  God  the  glory. 
And  as  uuthankfulncss  does  not  only  deny  the  Sa 
viour,  but  also  perturbs  Him,  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
genuine  gratitude  is  rewarded  by  augmented  gifts  of 
grace,  vs.  19,  so  that  the  declaration :  "  He  that  has, 
to  him  shall  be  given,"  finds  here  also  its  full  appli 
cation. 

3.  The  ingratitude  of  the  nine,  in  contrast  with 
the  one  Samaritan,  bears  so  far  as  this  a  symbolical 
character,  that  it  gives  an  example  of  the  unfavor 
able  reception  which  the  Saviour  ever  found  in  Is 
rael,  in  opposition  to  the  higher  esteentfwhich  was 
accorded  Him  in  the  heathen  world. 

4.  The  love  which  the  Saviour  here  also,  as  often, 
exhibits  for  the  Samaritans,  was  for  the  apostles  a 
paedagogic  lesson,  which,  as  appeared  from  the  extend 
ed  commission  that  was  given  them,  Acts  i.  8,  was 
doubly  necessary,  and  afterwards  also  bore  its  fruits 
in  the  zeal  with  which  they  preached  the  Gospel  to 
Bumariu  too.     Acts  viii. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  TBACTICAL. 
Augmenting  hostility   hinders  not   the    Saviour 


from  working  so  long  as  it  is  day. — Leprosy,  th« 
image  of  the  defilement  and  the  misery  of  sin. — How 
life's  necessity  brings  together  and  unites  men.— 
Misery's  cry  of  distress  :  1.  Unanimously  raised  ;  2. 
graciously  answered. — Jesus,  a  Master  who  takea 
compassion  on  those  who  call  on  Him  in  distress. — 
Jesus,  in  the  healing  of  the  ten  lepers,  revealing 
Himself  as  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  comp. 
Ps.  1.  15. — Peiplexing  requirements  and  ways  of  tha 
Lord  have  no  other  purpose  than  to  strengthen  the 
yet  weak  faith. — The  Divine  institutions  of  the  Old 
Testament  are  by  the  Saviour  in  tlie  days  of  Ilia 
flesh  honored  and  practised. — What  is  adventured 
in  faith  on  Jesus'  word  is  never  resultless. — 
Not  always  are  good  and  evil  found  just  where  we 
should  expect  them  a  priori. — The  great  contrasts 
which  present  themselves  in  the  history  of  the  ten 
lepers :  1.  Great  misery  on  the  one  hand,  great  grace 
on  the  other  hand ;  2.  great  unthankfulness  from 
many,  thankful  recognition  from  one ;  3.  Israel 
blessed  with  benefits,  but  rejected  by  its  own  fault— 
the  stranger  praised  and  accepted. — Human  thank 
fulness  and  unthankfulness  in  relation  to  the  Lord, 
and  the  Lord  in  relation  to  them. — How  true  thank 
fulness  towards  God  reveals  itself  in  the  glorifying 
of  Je.-us. — The  sad  inquiry,  Where  are  the  nine? 

1.  What  were  they  once?   2.  where  are  they  now? 
3.  What  do  they  afterwards  become  ? — The  thankful 
stranger  a  true  citi/.cn  of  the  kingdom  of  God. — He 
that   honors   grace   received    is   worthy   of  greater 
grace ! — What  is  the  faith  that  has  any  true  saving 
power?     A  faith  which  is:   1.  Humble  in  entreaty; 

2.  courageous  in  approaching ;    3.  joyful  in  thanks 
giving. 

STARKE  :— Nova  Bibl.  Tub.  .-—The  world  is  a 
hospital  full  of  infirm  and  sick. — J.  HALL  : — Like 
and  like  agree  well ;  pure  to  pure,  impure  to  im 
pure. — 0  Jesus,  give  us  grace  to  seek  Thee  and 
strength  to  wait  on  Thee. — Nova  Bibl.  Tub. : — From 
the  leprosy  of  sin  there  can  no  one  heal  us  but  He 
that  is  called  Jesus,  Matt.  i.  21. — Nothing  agrees 
better  together  than  human  misery  and  Christ's 
compassion. — HKDINGKR  : — Whoever  will  spiritually 
recover,  let  him  show  himself  to  experienced  people 
and  Christians. — Christ  is  indeed  a  Physician  of  all 
in  :i,  but  He  does  not  heal  all  in  one  way. — 0  man, 
if  (iod  hath  graciously  heard  thy  Elei.son,  forget  not 
then  to  bring  Him  thy  Hallelujah. — QUESNKL  : — 
Wiih  genuine  thanksgiving  there  is  true  humility. — 
Bibl.  Wirt. : — Shameful  is  unthankfulness  towards 
our  neighbor,  but  much  shamefuller  towards  God 
and  His  many  benefits. — Learn  to  suffer  and  shun 
ingratitude. — Follow  not  the  multitude ;  better  be 
with  the  one  than  with  the  nine. — Nova  Bibl.  Tub. : 
— On  humiliation  follows  exaltation,  on  repentance 
departure  in  peace. — CAXSTEIN  : — So  great  and  glo 
rious  is  faith,  that  that  is  attributed  to  it  which  yet 
is  only  God's  grace  and  benefit. 

LAVATER: — Even  the  thanks  that  are  most  Ilia 
due,  Christ  rewards  with  new  manifestations  of 
grace. — HEUBNER: — The  true  penitent  goes  towards 
Christ  indeed,  but  remains  in  humility,  nevertheless, 
standing  afar  oil'. — The  spiritually  sick  also,  when 
he  needs  comfort,  should  show  himself  to  the  priest. 
— The  priests  cannot  make  clean  but  declare  clean.— 
Those  of  erroneous  belief  put  to  shame  very  often 
the  confessors  of  the  true  religion. — The  multitude 
of  evil  and  the  rareness  of  good  examples  in  human 
society. — Christ  now,  as  then,  experiences  the  un 
thankfulness  of  men. — Unthankfulness  so  frequent  a 
phenomenon  because  humility  is  lacking. — He  that 
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prays  without  giving  thanks,  closes  to  himself  the  1 1.  15  :  1.  The  commended  call ;  2.  the  promised  help 
door  of  acceptance  of  his  prayer.  3.  the  owing  thanks. — W.  OTTO: — UuthankfulneM 

On  the  Pcric(>pe. — COUARD: — Our  life  must  be  a 


continued  praying  and  giving  thanks:  1.  Praying  in 
relation  to  our  necessities  ;  2.  giving  thanks  in  rela 
tion  to  the  Divine  benefits  of  grace. — AIILFELD  : — 
Where  are  the  nine  ? — How  is  it  as  to  thy  thanksgiving 
prayers  towards  God? — RAUTEXBEHG  : — The  intent  of 
the  Divine  help :  1.  That  we  may  recognize  the  Di 
vine  help  ;  2.  receive  it  with  thanksgiving ;  3.  through 
it  grow  in  holiness. — WKSTEIIMKYER  : — Comp.  Pa. 


is  the  world's  reward;  this  is-  1.  An  experience 
gained  in  the  world ;  2.  ah  accusation  preferred 
against  the  w  orld ;  3.  a  shame  lying  upon  the  world 
4.  a  harm  arising  for  the  world. — FUCHS  : — Chris 
makes  us  clean:  1.  From  what?  2.  whereby?  3, 
whereto  ? — SOUCHON  : — Insincere  and  sincere  faith.— 
STIER  : — How  the  Lord  here  to  our  shame  complains 
of  the  unthankfulness  of  men. — J.  J.  MIVH.LE-  ••• 
Compelled  piety. 


2.  Discourses  of  Jesus  concerning  the  Kingdom  of  God  (Vss.  20-37). 

20  And  when  he  was  demanded  of  [inquired  of  by]  the  Pharisees,  when  the  kingdom 
of  God  should  come,  he  answered  them  and  said,  The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with 

21  observation  [«'.  e.,  so  that  it  can  be  gazed  at]  :  Neither  shall  they  say,  Lo  here!  or,  lo 
there !  for,  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you   [rather,  in  the  midst  of  you]. 

22  And  he  said  unto  the  disciples,  The  [om.,  The]  days  will  come,  when  ye  shall  desire 

23  to  see  one  of  the  days  of  the  Son  of  man,  and  ye  shall  not  see  it.     And  they  shall  say 

24  to  you,  See  here;  or,1  see  there:  go  not  after  them,  nor  follow  them.     For  as  the  light 
ning,  that  lighteneth  out  of  the  one  part  under  heaven,  shineth  unto  the  other  part 

25  under  heaven;  so  shall  also2  the  Son  of  man  be  in  his  day.     But  first  must  he  suffer 

26  many  tilings,  and  be  rejected  of  [by]   this  generation.     And  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 

27  Noe  [Noah],  so  shall  it  be  also  in  the  days  of  the  Son  of  man.     They  did  eat,  they 
drank,  they  married  wives,  they  were  given  in  marriage,  until  the  day  that  Noe  [Noah] 

28  entered  into  the  ark,  and  the  flood  came,  and  destroyed  them  all.     Likewise  also  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Lot;  they  did  eat,  they  drank,  they  bought,  they  sold,  they  planted, 

29  they  builded ;  But  the  same  day  that  Lot  went  out  of  Sodom  it  rained  fire  and  brim- 

30  stone  from  heaven,  and  destroyed  them  all.     Even  thus  shall  it  be  in  the  day  when  the 

31  Son  of  man  is  revealed.     In  that  day,  he  which  shall  be  upon  the  housetop,  and  his 
stuff  [goods]  in  the  house,  let  him  not  come  down  to  take  it  away :  and  he  that  is  in 

32,  33  the  field,  let  him  likewise  not  return  back.     Remember  Lot's  wile.     Whosoever 
shall  seek  to  save  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  shall  preserve 

34  it.     I  tell  you,  in  that  night  there  shall  be  two  men  in  one  bed;  the  one  shall  be  taken, 

35  and  the  other  shall  be  left.     Two  women  shall  be  grinding  together;  the  one  shall  be 

36  taken,  and  the  other  left.     Two  men  shall  be  in  the  field;   the  one  shall  be  taken,  and 

37  the  other  left.8     And  they  answered  and  said  [say]  unto  him,  Where,  Lord  ?     And  ho 
said  unto  them,  Wheresoever  [Where]  the  body  is,  thither  will  [also4]  the  eagles  be 
gathered  together. 

1  Vs.  23.— Rrc. :  JJou  SiSt  >)  ISou  exec.  The  >j  before  the  second  ISov,  althoug-h  Lachmann  defends  it,  appears  to  be 
borrowed  from  Matt.  xxiv.  23,  and  is  properly  rejected  by  Tiscliendorf,  [Meyer,  Tretrelles,  Alford.] 

»  Vs.  21.— Kcu',  although  dubious,  as  it  is  wanting  in  many  manuscripts,  is  found,  however,  in  B.,  D.,  [om.,  Cod.  Sin.,] 
and  t.as  been  on  this  pround,  as  it  appears,  properly  retained  by  Tischendort  and  at  least  bracketed  by  Lachmann. 
[Tiscliendorf  in  his  7th  cd.  omits  it,  as  do  Meyer,  Xreselles,  Alford.— C.  C.  S.] 

»  Vs.  36.— In  all  probability  an  interpolation  from  Matt.  xxiv.  40,  and  therefore  rejected  by  almost  all  later  critics, 
with  the  exception  of  Scholz.  Do  Wette  hesitates.  [Om.,  A.,  B.,  Cod.  Sin.,  H  other  uncials,  and  much  the  larger  part  of 
the  cursives.-C.  C.  S.) 

4  Vs.  37. — Kcu  is  rightly  received  by  Tischcndorf  into  the  text,  on  the  authority  of  B.,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  L.,  [U.,  A.] 

the  kingdom  of  God,  of  which  John  and  Jesus  had 
already  so  long  testified,  still  remained  invisible, 
and  that  our  Lord,  after  long  labor  in  Galilee,  had 
acquired  no  greater  following,  as  had  just  before 
appeared.  But  as  often  good  comes  out  of  evil,  so 
have  we  here  also  to  thank  a  concealed  enmity  for 
an  instruction  of  the  Saviour  which  assails  an  error 
of  His  adversaries  at  its  root,  and  possesses  abiding 
worth  for  all  future  ages. 

With  observation,  ^«TC\  -rrapurrjp-ncrfw^,  literally, 
with  or  under  observation,  so  that  it  can  be  recog 
nized  and  observed  by  outward  tokens,  and  that  one 


EXEGETICAL  AXD  CRITICAL. 

Vs.  20.  Inquired  of  by  the  Pharisees.— The 
ground,  occasion,  and  purpose  of  ihis  inquiry  can 
only  be  conjecturally  determined.  To  understand  it 
as  put  by  sympathizing  inquirers  desirous  of  salva 
tion,  is  forbidden  by  the  partially  rebuking  and  par 
tially  earnestly  warning  answer  of  our  Lord.  Ap 
parently  these  Pharisees  were  not  unacquainted  with 
the  growing  hatred  of  the  Jewish  magnates  against 
Jesus,  and  hud  in  secret  their  sport  at  the  fact  that 
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could  exclaim  with  assurance,  Lo  here,  lo  there ! 
We  arc  not  primarily  to  understand  this  of  external 
pomp  and  brilliancy  (M«TO  iro\\ris  0oi/To<rto5,  Grotius), 
but  in  general  everything  external  that  can  be  seen 
A-ith  the  eyes  and  grasped  with  the  hand.  By  this 
answer,  the  Pharisees  are  at  the  same  time  instructed 
that  it  is  a  fruitless  trouble  to  inquire  after  a  defi 
nitely  fixed  point  of  time,  when  it  shall  suddenly 
come.  Of  this  unnoticed  coming  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  the  Saviour  could  not  well  give  any  more  strik 
ing  proof  than  this,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  had 
already  in  its  incipiency  appeared  among  them,  with 
out  their  having  even  yet  in  their  earthly-mindedness 
observed  it. 

Vs.  21.  In  the  midst  of  you,  fVrbs  v^Siv. — 
From  the  future  to  which  they  were  looking,  the 
Saviour  directs  their  eyes  back  upon  to-day.  Inas 
much  as  the  Kin-r  of  the  kingdom  of  God  was 


already  living  and  working 


midst  of  them, 


this  kingdom  had  already  come  potentially  into  theii 
nearest  neighborhood.  The  explanation,  in  animis 
vextris  (Chiysostum,  Luther,  Olshausen,  Ileubncr, 
Hilgeufeld,  and  others,  and  also  the  deceased  Am 
sterdam  Professor  A.  des  Amorie  van  der  lloeven), 
is  indeed  capable  of  being  philologically  defended, 
and  finds  also  some  weak  analogies  in  individual 
Pauline  expressions  (1  Cor.  iv.  20;  Rom.  xiv.  17; 
Col.  i.  lo),  but  is  not  favored  by  the  connection. 
For  the  translation,  "  in  the  midst  of  you,"  there  are 
the  following  grounds :  1.  That  in  this  way  the  anti 
thesis  between  the  external  coming  and  the  being 
already  actually  present  is  kept  mose  sharply  de 
fined;  2.  that  the  kingdom  of  God  had  not  been 
truly  set  up  in  the  hearts  of  these  Pharisees ;  3.  that 
in  John  i.  26;  xii.  35;  Luke  vii.  16;  xi.  20,  the 
same  thought  which  is  expressed  in  our  translation 
is  expressed  in  another  way,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  the  apparently  profound  but  really  not 
very  intelligible  statement,  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  found  in  the  man,  no  other  proofs  are  to  be  found 
in  our  Lord's  own  words.  It  would  be  better,  without 
doubt,  to  connect  with  one  another  the  two  signifi 
cations  of  eVrdr  (Stier,  Lange),  although  there  is 
nothing  contained  in  the  connection  that  decidedly 
requires  us  to  interpret  «I/TOS  otherwise  than  as  ihc 
simple  antithesis  of  e£o>,  intra  vos.  Not  with  entire 
injustice,  apparently,  Meyer  calls  the  idea  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  as  an  ethical  condition  in  the  soul, 
modern,  not  historico-biblical. 

Vs.  22.  And  He  said  unto  the  disciples. — 
The  Pharisees  have  been  sufficiently  disposed  of 
with  the  above  answer,  which  Luke  has  alone  pre 
served  to  us.  But  the  Saviour  docs  not  on  this  occa 
sion  give  up  the  subject  which  they  had  brought 
into  discussion,  but  continues,  perhaps  in  their  pres 
ence,  to  instruct  His  disciples  still  further  about  the 
approaching  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  the 
eschatological  discourse,  vss.  22—37,  which  now  lies 
before  us,  the  same  phenomenon  is  repeated  which 
we  have  already  several  times  met  with.  Here  also 
Luke  communicates  sayings  which  Matthew  has  pre 
sented  in  an  entirely  different  connection,  and  again 
the  inquiry  cannot  be  avoided,  which  of  the  two  has 
maintained  the  most  exact  chronological  sequence. 
If  we  compare  the  first  and  the  third  Gospels 
with  one  another,  it  appears  that  Luke  xvii.  23,  24, 
and  Matt.  xxiv.  23-27  ;  moreover  Luke  xvii.  2G,  27, 
and  Matt.  xxiv.  37-39,  as  well  as  Luke  xvii.  35-37, 
and  Matt.  xxiv.  40,  41,  coincide  almost  verbally. 
Now,  it  is  true  the  possibility  cannot  be  doubted 
that  our  Lord  uttered  several  of  these  sayings  on 


|  several  occasions,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cau 
hardly  be  denied  that  many  of  the  words  here  givec 
by  Luke  appear  in  Matthew  in  a  much  more  liappj 
and  natural  connection ;  that  it  is  much  more  prob 
able  that  our  Saviour,  towards  the  end  of  His  life, 
spoke  to  His  intimate  disciples  alone  concerning 
these  secrets  of  the  future,  and  not  some  weeks  be 
fore  to  a  circle  of  hearers  so  mixed  as  that  in  the 
midst  of  which  Luke  here  places  us;  and  that  finally 
it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  the  long  erchatologi« 
cal  discourse,  Matt,  xxiv.,  should  have  consisted  in  a 
great  measure  only  of  reminiscences  of  a  previous 
instruction,  Luke  xvii.  From  all  these  grounds  we 
believe  that  Luke  xvii.  22-37  stands  in  about  the 
same  relation  to  Matt.  xxiv.  as  Luke  vi.  17^9  and 
eh.  xii.  22  seq.,  to  Matt.  v.  7.  In  opposition  to 
Schleiernwcher  and  Olshausen,  who  concede  to 
Luke  the  preference,  we  think,  with  Ebrard,  L;inge, 
and  others,  that  we  sec  in  the  redaction  of  the  third 
gospel  in  this  place  heterogeneous  element?,  that  is, 
such  as,  although  in  themselves  undoubtedly  genuine, 
have  yet  been  here  inserted  only  because  of  the  op 
portunity,  and  outside  of  their  original  historic  con 
nection  ;  but  we  prefer  to  assume  that  the  Saviour 
on  this  occasion  did  communicate  a  certain  eschato 
logical  instruction,  without,  however,  already,  as  after 
wards,  speaking  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but 
that  individual  striking  expressions  from  a  later  dis 
course  have  been  by  Luke  woven  proleptically  into 
this  one.  How  much  has  been  transferred  from  one 
discourse  to  the  other,  it  is  probable  will  never  admit 
of  any  other  than  an  approximate  determination. 

Days  will  come. — The  psychological  connec 
tion  of  this  first  word  to  the  disciples,  and  of  the 
hist  to  the  Pharisees,  strikes  the  eye  at  once. 
Scarcely  has  the  Saviour  uttered  the  assurance  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  already  exists  in  the  midst  of 
them,  when  He  thinks  also  of  the  prerogative  of  Hia 
disciples,  who  had  been  already  received  into  the 
same,  but  at  the  same  time — and  how  could  it  at 
such  a  time  be  otherwise  ? — on  the  pain  of  impending 
separation.  It  is  as  if  He  feared  that  His  friends, 
from  the  assurance  that  the  kingdom  of  God  had 
already  really  come,  wonld  now  also  draw  the  conclu 
sion  that  the  King  would  forever  abide  in  the  midst 
of  them.  As  He  is  far  from  blowing  up  again  even 
the  weakest  spark  of  an  earthly  hope  which  He  had 
previously  controverted  with  so  much  emphasis,  He 
now  makes  haste  to  prepare  them  for  grievous  times. 
Under  the  pressure  of  manifold  tribulations,  they 
were  for  the  moment  to  wish  in  vain  to  see  even  one 
of  the  victorious  blessed  days  of  the  revelation  of  the 
Messiah.  The  Saviour  is  thinking  of  one  of  those 
days  of  happiness  such  as  only  the  alui>  /teAAai/  could 
and  should  bring.  He  does  not  mean  that  they 
would  long  for  one  of  the  days  which  they  were 
now  experiencing  in  converse  with  the  yet  humil 
iated  Christ,  but  that  they  would  sigh  after  the  reve 
lation  of  the  Glorified  One,  who  should  bring  an  end 
to  all  their  wretchedness  and  satisfaction  to  their 
longing.  We  must  not,  therefore,  explain  with 
Bengel,  "  cupidilatem  ill  am  posiea  sedavit  Para- 
clettis"  but  rather,  " hanc  cupiditatem  tantummodo 
wdare  potest  1'ai-usia."  Impelled  by  this  natural 
but  impatient  longing,  they  might  easily  incur  the 
danger  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  misled  by  false 
Messiahs,  against  which  the  Saviour  warns  them  iu 
the  following  verse. 

Vs.  23.  Go  not  after  them.  —  Comp.  Matt 
xxiv.  23-27,  and  LANGK,  ad  loc.  It  is  without 
ground  that  Schleieimacher  here  disputes  that  we 
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we  to  understand  false  Messiahs.  Let  the  reader 
call  to  mitid  also  the  Goeue,  who  shortly  before  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  state  led  so  many  thou 
sands  by  the  promise  of  miracles  into  the  wilderness 
and  into  destruction.  See  JOSEPHUS,  Ant.  Jud.  xx. 
8,  6.  Comp.  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  13,  4 ;  Acts  v.  36,  37  ; 
xxi.  38,  and  Homily  76  of  Chrysostom, 

Vs.  24.  The  lightning  that  lighteneth.— The 
tertium  comparationit  between  the  Parusia  and  the 
swiftness  of  the  lightning  which  shows  itself  on  the 
dark  sky,  is  not  its  unexpected  appearance,  but  its 
indubitable  visibleness ;  even  as  one,  when  the  light 
ning  Hashes  from  one  region  of  heaven  to  the  other 
(«'<c  TT)S,  sc.  x^PaO>  does  not  need  to  inquire  whitJier 
and  where  the  flash  shows  itself.  If  the  day  of  the 
Son  of  Man  is  once  present,  this  will  no  more  be  a 
matter  of  doubt  than  it  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty 
whether  ?;  avrpairi)  'n  aarparf-ruvaa  has  darted  through 
the  air  or  not.  'ti^epa  signifies  here  the  irapouaia, 
which  the  days  designated  in  vs.  22,  ^,u€Va'>  do  not 
precede,  but  follow. 

Vs.  25.  First  .  .  .  suffer  many  things. — The 
prediction  of  suffering  ;md  dying  which  often  returns 
in  this  last  period  is  here,  too,  not  wanting.  "  In  vs. 
25  He  gives  the  great  deciding  announcement  against 
all  false  irapar-ftpriirts,  that  the  Messiah  previously, 
in  a  first  manifestation,  must  suffer  and  be  rejected. 
See  on  Matt.  xvi.  21 ;  xvii.  12."  Stier.  One  must, 
therefore,  not  by  any  means,  as  the  Pharisees  do, 
expect  the  promised  Parusia  too  early,  since  this 
must  in  any  case  be  preceded  by  a  mournful  event. 
Our  Lord  cannot  with  sufficient  earnestness  impress 
it  on  the  minds  of  Ilis  disciples  that  His  way  goes 
down  into  the  depth,  while  they  are  secretly  dream 
ing  of  high  places  of  honor. 

Vs.  2ti.  In  the  days  of  Noah.— Comp.  on  Matt. 
xxiv.  37-39.  Although  the  coming  of  our  Lord  will 
be  the  perfect  redemption  of  His  disciples  out  of  all 
tribulations  (comp.  vs.  22),  it  is  here  represented  espe 
cially  as  a  judgment  upon  the  godless  and  unbeliev 
ing  world,  and  this  judgment  is  typified  in  the  fate 
of  the  contemporaries  of  Noah.  The  Asyndeton  be 
tween  the  different  verbs  heightens  the  living  and 
graphic  force  of  the  portrayal  of  their  careless  life  in 
the  midst  of  the  most  powerful  voices  of  awakening. 
We  may,  perhaps,  from  the  fact  that  the  terrible 
side  of  the  event  is  made  especially  conspicuous, 
while  the  delivery  of  Noah  is  not  mentioned,  con 
clude  with  some  probability  that  the  Saviour  ad 
dressed  these  words  originally  to  a  wider  circle  than 
that  of  His  believing  disciples. 

Vs.  28.  In  the  days  of  Lot.— The  second  ex 
ample,  which  Luke  alone  relates,  is  especially  re 
markable,  not  only  on  account  of  the  peculiar  coin 
cidence  in  character  between  the  here-mentioned 
time  and  the  antediluvian  period,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  striking  application  which  in  vs.  32  is  made 
of  the  history  of  Lot's  wife.  Here  also  there  is  no 
other  conception  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  implied 
than  that  in  Genesis  xix.  and  elsewhere. 

Vs.  31.  He  which  shall  be  upon  the  house 
top. — The  Saviour  gives  the  counsel  to  immediate 
flight,  with  the  abandonment,  in  case  of  need,  of  all 
that  is  possessed  on  earth.  It  is  true,  He  has  not  in 
this  connection,  as  in  Matt.  xxiv.  17,  as  yet  spoken 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  the  admonition 
is  in  this  place  not  on  that  account  by  any  means 
incongruous,  as  DeWette  precipitately  asserts.  Nor 
have  we,  with  Meyer,  to  understand  "a  flight  for  de 
liverance  to  the  coming  Messiah.  This  last  explana 
tion  has  visibly  arisen  from  perplexity,  and  is  only 


seemingly  favored  by  the  example  of  Lot's  wife.  W 
may  here,  in  general,  understand  a  city  taken  by  in. 
vading  enemies,  from  which  it  is  only  possible  to  sav» 
one's  life,  if  he  hurries  away  at  the  instant,  without, 
at  the  danger  of  life,  dragging  anything  with  him. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  him  who  is  fallen  upon  in 
the  field,  which  is  here  conceived  quite  as  generally 
as  the  city.  The  main  thought  is  evidently  this:  that 
no  temporal  possession  ought  to  engage  the  interest 
when  eternal  good  must  be  won  at  any  price.  Comp. 
Matt.  xvi.  25.  [I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  regart1 
vss.  31-37  as  anything  else  than  a  fragment  of  ouf 
Saviour's  subsequent  prediction  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  It  fits  perfectly  into  that,  while  it  is 
impossible  to  see  any  immediate  applicableness  here. 
It  is  doubtless  inserted  here  as  an  clement  of  the 
eschatological  discourse  of  our  Lord,  and  so  far  con 
nected  with  the  preceding  context. — C.  C.  S.] 

Vs.  32.  Remember  Lot's  wife.— It  would  bo 
inferring  too  much  from  this  remark  of  our  Lord  to 
wish  to  conclude  from  it  that  He  assumes  that  Lot'a 
wife  was,  on  account  of  her  momentary  transgression, 
given  over  to  endless  misery.  Much  more  temper-' 
ately  has  Luther  judged  concerning  it:  "For  her 
disobedience'  eake,  Lot's  wife  must  bear  a  temporal 
punishment,  but  her  soul  is  saved.  1  Cor.  v.  5."  Aa 
to  the  rest,  in  what  her  trespass  consisted  is  suffi 
ciently  well  known  from  Genesis  xix.  26.  Through 
her  unlawful  looking  back,  she  has  become  the  type 
of  that  earthly-mindedness  and  self-seeking  which 
wishes  to  preserve  the  lesser  at  any  cost,  and  thereby 
loses  the  greater.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  in  the 
book  of  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  also,  chap.  x.  7, 
the  same  warning  image  is  held  up  before  us,  so  that 
this  passage  in  the  Gospel  is  one  of  the  very  few  in 
which  we  may,  perhaps,  find  an  indirect  allusion  to 
one  of  the  Apocryphal  books.  Respecting  the  exact 
manner  of  the  death  of  Lot's  wife,  and  the  legend 
concerning  the  pillar  of  salt,  see  the  Commentaries 
on  Genesis  xix.,  especially  the  remarks  of  T.  W.  I. 
SCHHOKDKR,  Das  ersie  Buck  Mosis  ausgcleyt,  Berlin, 
1844,  p.  373. 

Vs.  33.  Whosoever  shall  seek  to  save  his 
life. — See  on  chap.  ix.  24,  and  comp.  Matt.  x.  39  ;  John 
xii.  25.— Zuoyovfivet,  preserve  alive,  as  in  Acts  vii. 
19,  namely,  in  the  last  decisive  moment  at  the  Paru 
sia.  The  Saviour's  discourse  here  goes  yet  deeper, 
inasmuch  as  lie  here  speaks  not  merely,  as  before, 
vss.  26—30,  of  the  danger  which  threatens  those  en 
tirely  careless,  but  also  of  that  which  threatens  such 
disciples  as,  like  Lot's  wife,  had  indeed  made  the 
first  step  towards  escaping  the  future  destruction, 
but,  alas  !  afterwards  remained  standing  midway  in 
the  way  of  salvation. 

Vs.  34.  I  tell  you.— Comp.  on  Matt.  xxiv.  40 
seq.  The  Saviour  strengthens  His  admonition  still 
more  by  allusion  to  the  definitive  terrible  division, 
which  will  coincide  with  the  great  decision.  At  His 
coming,  that  is  torn  asunder  which  outwardly,  as 
well  as  inwardly,  appeared  to  be  as  closely  as  pos 
sible  joined  together.  Two  examples  thereof  Luke 
gives,  while  the  third,  vs.  36,  appears  to  be  trans 
ferred  from  Matt.  xxiv.  40.  See  notes  on  the  text. 
The  first  is  taken  from  companionship  at  night ;  tho 
other  from  companionship  by  day.  Tavrri  IT,  VUKT( 
is  not  in  the  sense  of  temporeillo  calainitoso  (Grotiutf, 
Kuinoel),  but  is  a  simple  designation  of  the  time 
which  one  is  wont  to  spend  upon  his  bed,  perhaps 
with  the  secondary  thought  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
Parusia,  which  comes  as  a  thief  in  the  night,  Matt, 
xsiv.  44.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  example, 
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rs.  35,  we  might,  on  the  other  hand,  supply :  ruvrrt 
TTJ  iiutpa.  Unexpectedly  does  the  Purusia  come ; 
whether  by  day  or  by  night  is  all  one ;  dissimilar, 
only  outwardly  united  things  are  then  forever  sev 
ered.  By  the  K\ifr]  /uia  we  have  not  necessarily  to 
understand  conjugal  companionship — at  all  events 
both  pronouns  are  masculine — but  every  connection 
which  is  intimate  enough  to  entitle  to  a  common  bed, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  following  example  with  the 
common  labor  by  day.  On  the  other  hand,  there  ap 
pear  in  the  other  example  two  women  (jui'o,  ere'pa), 
who,  according  to  the  Oriental  custom,  arc  grinding 
upon  the  hand-mill  there  in  use,  Exodus  xi.  G,  and 
are,  therefore,  occupied  with  one  and  the  same 
appointed  work.  No  matter  now  whether  the  Parusia 
come  by  day  or  by  night,  one  of  the  two  is  taken 
away,  the  other  left ; — in  which,  of  course,  it  is  un 
derstood  that  our  Lord  is  not  thereby  giving  any  fixed 
rule.  Two  may  be  on  one  bed  and  both  taken ;  two, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  be  laboring  in  one  field 
and  both  be  left ;  but  it  may  be  that  even  the  most 
intimate  companionship  will  be  interrupted  by  the 
Parusia.  The  one  is  taken,  comp.  John  xii.  26; 
xiv.  3,  the  other  surrendered,  without  respect  of  per 
sons,  to  the  certain  catastrophe. 

Vs.  36.  Where,  Lord? — Not  an  expression  of 
terror  (yuomodo,  Kuinoel),  but  a  definite  inquiry 
after  the  locality  in  which  all  this  should  take  place ; 
even  as  the  Pharisees,  vs.  20,  had  inquired  definitely 
after  the  time  of  the  revelation  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  Although  now  the  Saviour,  in  this  connection, 
according  to  Luke,  has  not  been  speaking  particu 
larly  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  seems,  how 
ever,  as  if  the  disciples  had  a  presentiment  that  the 
predicted  scenes  of  terror  might,  perhaps,  come  to 
pass  even  in  their  neighborhood,  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  wished  now  that  the  Saviour  would  compose 
their  fears  about  this.  He,  however,  gives  them 
neither  an  evasive  nor  an  entirely  definite  answer ; 
but  only  recites  a  proverb,  respecting  which,  comp. 
on  Matt.  xxiv.  28.—  Tb  ffi^o,  in  Matt,  rb  ir-ruua,  to 
be  understood  especially  of  the  animal  body,  which 
as  soon  as  it  lies  lifeless  becomes  the  welcome  spoil 
of  birds  of  prey.  If  one  docs  not  incline  to  see  here 
any  allusion  to  the  Roman  eagles  which  swept  down 
upon  the  unhappy  Jerusalem,  as  upon  their  prey,  we 
can  then,  in  general,  paraphrase  this  answer  thus 
(Stier) :  "  Everything  in  its  time  and  order,  accord 
ing  to  what  belongs  to  it !  Ask  not  with  importu 
nate  curiosity  after  Where,  How,  or  When,  but  be 
hold  :  Where  the  corruption  of  death  is,  there  must 
the  eagles  come !  When  it  has  become  night,  then  will 
the  lightning  bring  an  awful  light!  Only  do  you 
take  cure  to  be  found  as  the  living  and  as  children 
of  the  light ! "  In  no  case  have  we  occasion,  with 
De  Wette,  to  complain  that  the  enigmatical  proverb 
has,  by  the  redaction  of  Luke,  lost  in  perspicuity. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  answer  of  our  Lord  to  the  question  of  the 
Pharisees,  when  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  come,  is 
of  the  utmost  moment  for  controverting  all  grossly 
sensuous  chiliastic  expectations  and  notions  which  in 
the  course  of  the  ages  have  ever  and  anon  come  up 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Christian  church.  The  longing 
pf  the  Pharisees  to  be  able  to  state  :  Lo  here,  lo  there, 
has  remained  alive  in  the  hearts  of  thousands  who 
bear  the  Saviour's  name.  It  is  the  natural  conse 
quence  of  earthly-mindedness  and  pride,  which  even 


[  in  the  regenerate  is  indeed  kept  down,  but  not  yel 
'  eradicated.  From  such  eyes  the  secret  power  and 
the  spiritual  form  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  even  to 
day  hidden.  It  is  easier,  moreover,  to  comprehend 
in  their  full  force  the  parable  of  the  Treasure  and 
that  of  the  Pearl,  than  that  of  the  Mustard-Seed  and 
that  of  the  Leaven.  Very  often,  also,  there  is  found, 
even  in  Christians,  the  craving  for  heathen  display 
of  signs,  which  at  bottom  bears  witness,  not  to  it 
strong,  but  to  nothing  else  than  a  weak,  faith.  Ovef 
against  this  coarser  or  more  refined  Chiliasm,  there 
stands  a  more  or  less  one-sided  Spiritualism,  which, 
perhaps,  has  found  acceptance  in  yet  more  extended 
circles.  Not  seldom  has  the  saying,  that  the  king 
dom  of  God  comes  ou  nfra  irapcmipriffews,  been  mis* 
used  and  exaggerated,  in  the  sense  that  this  kingdom 
will  never  on  earth  display  itself  in  a  glorious  form 
worthy  of  itself.  No ;  the  kingdom  of  God  cornea 
not  with  observation,  but  when  it  has  once  come,  we 
shall  nevertheless  be  well  able  to  say :  Lo  here ! 
For  here,  too,  holds  good  Oetingcr's  word:  "  Cor 
poreality  is  the  end  of  God's  ways."  Chiliasm,  how 
ever,  for  the  most  part,  in  view  of  the  body,  over 
looks  the  spirit ;  Spiritualism,  in  view  of  the  spirit, 
the  body ;  both  forget  that  man  in  this  sphere  also 
may  not  arbitrarily  sunder  what  according  to  God's 
ordinance  is  meant  to  be  forever  most  intimately 
united.  To  grossly  sensual  Chiliasts  we  are  to  hold 
up  the  utterance  :  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  already 
in  the  midst  of  us,"  while  one-sided  Spiritualists  must 
be  reminded  of  the  Saviour's  declaration  to  His  dis 
ciples  :  "  For  as  the  lightning,  &c. — so  shall  also 
the  Son  of  man  be  in  His  day."  The  kingdom  of 
God  comes  with  gentle,  scarcely  noticeable  step,  but 
not  to  remain  invisible. 

2.  A  threefold  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
to  be  distinguished  :  First,  the  Saviour  appeared  in  hu 
mility,  in  an  humble  servant's  form ;  after  that  He 
comes  in  the  Spirit   invisible,   but  with  heightened 
power ;  finally,  in  majesty  and  glory  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven.  The  first  phase  endured  thirty-three  years,  the 
second  has  endured  already  more  than  eighteen  centu 
ries,  and  the  last  makes  of  the  present  economy  a  deci 
sive  end.    The  first  period  was  concluded  by  the  Pas 
sion  and  Death  of  our  Lord ;  the  second  will  not  end 
without  a  sorrowful  Passion  of  His  dearly-purchased 
church ;  the  last  reveals  the  perfect  glory  which  shall 
come  in  the  place  of  suffering  and  striving,  for  the 
Head  as  for  the  members. 

3.  It  is  a  great  error  and  gives  occasion  to  many 
misunderstandings,  when  that  which  our  Lord  here 
says  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  applied  without  any 
limitation  to  the  Christian  church.     So  long  as  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  fully  come,  it  becomes  no  one 
to  say  decisively  and  exclusively  :  "  Lo  here  !  or,  lo 
there ! "      By   this,   however,   it  is    by  no  meana 
intended  that  there  are  no  definite  signs  by  which 
the  true  Church  of  the  Saviour  can  be  known  as 
such,  and  distinguished  from  false,  apostate  churches. 
Word  and  saeframents  remain  the  tokens  of  the  true 
outwardly  visible  Church,  to  which  every  believer 
must  attach  himself;   and  therefore  the  Evangelical 
Church  of  our  days  is  to  strive  not  less  against  ;i 
one-sided  Clericalism  than  against  a  sickly  Darbism, 
which  does  not  allow  the  church  constitution  estab 
lished  by  the  Saviour  and  His  apostlos  to  assert  ita 
rights. 

4.  The  Donatistic  striving   which   has   revealed 
itself  in  the  course  of  the  centuries  in  all  manner  of 
forms  among  believers,  is  here  condemned  by  out 
Lord  in  itp   inmost  essence.     Men  are   bent  upon 
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making  even  now  an  external  distinction  upon  one 
bed,  upon  one  field,  at  one  mill,  between  believers 
and  unbelievers ;  the  Saviour,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  not  have  the  external  union  of  that  which  is  dis 
similar,  if  it  already  exists,  destroyed  by  force  until 
He  Himself  appear  with  His  fan  in  His  hand.  Sepa 
ratism  is  an  anticipation  of  the  great  day  of  deci 
sion. 

5.  There  is   a  heaven-wide   distinction   between 
the  eschatological  expectations  which  the  friends  of 
modern  liberalism  cherish,  and  those  which  are  called 
forth  by  this  teaching  of  our  Lord.     It  is  commonly 
supposed  that  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  prin 
ciples  of  huinanitarianism,  culture,  free  thought,  and 
the  like,  are  more  and  more  widely  diffused,  the  world 
will  become  ever  increasingly  wiser,  better,  and  hap 
pier.     The  Saviour  here  opens  to  us  a  very  different 
view  of  the  times  immediately  before  the  end.    Of  cul 
ture  and  false  semblance  of  external  secular  enlighten 
ment,  there  will  then  undoubtedly  be  as  little  lack  as 
in  the  days  of  Noah  aud  Lot.     But  instead  now  of 
the  great  mass  becoming  continually  better  and  more 
earnest,  we  have  to  expect,  on  the  other  hand,  ac 
cording  to  the  Saviour's  words,  a  time  of  carelessness, 
hardening,  and  carnal  security,  just  like  that  which 
preceded  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  world  and 
the  ruin  of  Sodom.     These  are  the  perilous  times  in 
the  last  days,  of  which  Paul  also  speaks,  2  Tim.  iii.  1 ; 
and  all  which  in  the  Apocalypse  is  prophesied  of  the 
great  apostasy  of  the  last  period  of  the  world,  is  only 
a  wider  expansion  of  the  theme  here  given. 

6.  The  Saviour  emphatically  teaches  us  how  the 
human  race  remains  at  all  times  ever  alike  in  the 
midst   of   continually   growing  judgments   of  God. 
The  contemporaries  of  Noah  and  of  Lot,  the  Anti 
christ  who  shall  arise  before  the  last   Parusia,  are 
men  of  one  sort.     On  these  grounds  the  here-men 
tioned  earlier  judgments  may  also  be  regarded  as 
types  and  symbols  of  the  yet  following  ones,  and  of 
the  last  of  all.      Because  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Noah  and  of  Lot  carelessness  had  reached  the  highest 
grade,  these  generations  are  especially  fitted  to  be 
the  type  of  the  last  generation  which  shall  sec  the 
coming  of  the  Lord.     No  wonder,  therefore,  that  in 
the  epistles  of  Peter  and  Judo  the  history  of  the 
flood  and  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom  have  attributed 
to  them  so  great  a  significance  and  so  high  a  value. 
See  1  Peter  iii.  19-21 ;  2  Peter  ii.  5-9  ;  Jude  7. 

7.  There  exists  a  sublime  parallelism  in  the  way 
in  which  the  Saviour,  vss.  26-29,  has  described  the 
days  of  Noah  and  Lot.     This  uniformity  and  this 
rhythm  of  the  words  acquires,  however,  a  higher 
significance  if  we  find  therein  an  exact  expression  of 
the  wonderful  agreement  which  exists  between  men 
and  tilings  in  earlier  and  later  times.     The  careless 
worldly  life  reveals  itself  from  century  to  century, 
every  time   in  the   same    stereotyped    phases   and 
forms.     But  just  as  unexpected  as  were  the  flood  and 
tiery  rain,  will  also  the  last  coming  of  the  Lord  be — a 
day  which  begins  like  other  days,  and  finds  the  one 
on  his  bed,  another  in  the  field,  and  a  third  at  the 
mill ;  but  it  will  not  end  like  other  days. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  permitted  and  the  unpermitted  longing  after 
the  revelation  of  the  kingdom  of  God. — Agreement 
and  difference  between  the  inquiry  of  the  Pharisees, 
Luke  xvii.  20,  and  that  of  the  disciples,  Acts  i.  6.— 
The  tokens  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God 


are :  1.  Not  so  palpable ;  2.  not  so  dubious  ;  3.  not  st 
restricted,  as  human  short-sightedness  imagines:  a 
not  with  observation;  b.  it  is  in  the  midst  of  you 
c.  and  one  shall  not  say  it  is  (exclusively)  here  01 
there. — The  still  and  hidden  coming  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  hearts  and  in  the  world-  1.  The  Pharisees 
forget  it ;  2.  it  is  explicable  from  the  nature  of  thu 
kingdom  of  God ;  3.  it  is  confirmed  by  history ;  4.  it 
is  assured  for  the  future. — The  kingdom  of  God  is  in 
the  midst  of  you :  1.  What  an  inestimable  matter  of 
thanksgiving;  2.  what  a  heavy  accountability. — The 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  midst  of  us  avails  us  not,  so 
long  as  it  is  not  come  into  our  heart. — The  presages 
of  the  last  coming  of  the  Lord :  1.  Painful  longing 
(vs.  22);  2.  dangerous  misleading  (vs.?.  23-25);  3. 
growing  carelessness  (vss.  26-30). — When  the  Sa 
viour  is  missed  with  sorrow  and  expected  with  long 
ing  desire.  He  no  longer  makes  long  delay. — Even 
the  best  disciple  of  the  Saviour  is  exposed  to  tho 
danger  of  being  misled  by  false  seeming. — The  vox 
populi  in  the  kingdom  of  God  by  no  means  the  vox 
Dei. — The  lightning  flash  which  illumines  the  dark 
heavens,  the  image  of  the  appearance  of  the  Son  of 
Man,  who  makes  an  end  of  the  dark  night  of  the 
world. — The  Divine  necessity  of  the  suffering  which 
precedes  the  glorifying  of  the  Saviour. — The  history 
of  the  past  a  prophecy  of  the  yet  hidden  future. — 
What  is  it  that  has  come  to  pass?  Even  that  that 
shall  come  to  pass  hereafter,  Eceles.  i.  9. — The  daya 
pf  Noah  an  image  of  the  days  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
In  both  we  see:  1.  A  decisive  judgment  pronounced ; 

2.  a  long  delay  occurring ;  3.  a  careless  unconcern 
maintained  ;  4.  a  righteous  retribution  descending ; 
5.  a  sure  refuge  open. — The  unaltered  character  of 
careless  indifference :  1.  In  the  days  of  Lot ;  2.  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  3.  at  the  last  coming  of 
our  Lord. — Careless  unconcern  in  view  of  threatening 
judgment:  1.  An  ancient  evil;  2.  a  dangerous  evil; 

3.  a  curable  evil. — The  day  of  the  Son  of  Man  a  day 
of  terror   and   glory. — The  warranted  and  the  de 
plorable  impulse  of  self-preservation. — Lot's  wife  a 
monument  of  warning  for  earthly-minded  disciples 
of  the  Lord  ;  we  see  her :  1.  Graciously  spared ;  2.  at 
the   beginning    delivered ;    3.    presumptuously   dis 
obedient;   4.   wretchedly  perishing. — Whoever  will 
arrive  in  Zoar  must  no  longer  look  back  towarda 
Sodom.  —  No   earthly   gain   can  make   good   harm 
to   the   soul. — The   unexpected   separation    of  that 
which  was  externally  united,   on   its:    1.   Terrible; 
2.  beneficent;  3.  powerfully  awakening  and  comfort 
ing,  side. — True  fellowship  is  that  which  outlives  the 
last   day. — The   coming   of  the   Lord  the  end  of: 
1.  Slothful  rest;  2.  slavish  labor;  3.  constrained  com 
panionship. — Where  the  carcass  is,  thither  do  the 
eagles  gather:  a  proverb  confirmed  in  the  history : 
1 .  Of  the  heathen ;  2.  of  the  Jewish ;  3.  of  the  Chris 
tian,  world. 

STARKE:  —  CAXSTEIN:  —  Whoever  conceives 
Christ's  kingdom  as  fleshly  and  earthly,  will  never 
learn  to  know  it,  much  less  attain  thereto. — Nova 
Jiibl.  Tub.  .-—Whoever  seeks  the  kingdom  of  God 
without  himself,  loses  it  within  himself. — HEDIXGER: 
— Christ's  comfort,  presence,  and  light  often  hide 
themselves  in  temptation. — QUKSXEL: — Let  us  not 
follow  that  which  men  tell  us,  but  that  which  Jesua 
Christ  first  told  us  in  the  Scriptures  and  confirmed 
by  miracles.  —  What  takes  place  little  by  littlo 
through  faith  will  take  place  in  one  instant  when 
Jesus  Christ  shall  show  Himself  visibly  to  all  men  to 
judge  the  world.  Now  is  the  day  of  man,  then  will 
it  be  the  day  of  God. — CANSTEIN  : — The  securer  thf 
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world,  1he  nearer  Jesus  Christ  with  His  kingdom, 
1  Thess.  v.  3. — BREXTIUS: — It  is  an  evil  plague  that 
men,  when  God's  judgments  break  in,  become  the 
fforse  the  longer  they  threaten ;  this  should  of  right 
bring  us  to  consideration. — Like  sins  occasion  like 
punishments,  God  in  His  nature  unchangeable. — 
The  end  of  a  thing  is  better  than  the  beginning ;  yet 
let  us  seek  to  persevere  in  the  way  that  we  have 
begun  even  to  the  end,  that  we  may  not  tempt  God, 
Rev,  iii.  5. — When  people  are  diverse,  so  is  also  the 
end  of  the  world  diverse. — When  proverbs  have  a 
good  Biblical  sense,  and  express  a  matter  briefly,  we 
may  very  profitably  and  becomingly  avail  ourselves 
of  them. 

HEUBNER  : — The  fleshly  man  esteems  all  according 
to  the  outward  pomp  and  glitter. — It  is  suspicious 


for  a  preacher  to  create  a.  furore,  which  is  often  only 
a  fire  of  straw. — The  salvation  of  the  church  cornea 
not  through  intervention  of  the  power  of  the  state, 
but  from  within.— KNAPP:— Live  thyself  continually 
deeper  and  more  intimately  into  the  kingdom  of  God. 
— CUR.  PALMER  : — How  differently  our  Lord  answers 
the  question,  When  does  the  kingdom  of  God  ap 
pear?  in  the  case  of  different  questioners:  «.  to  those 
who  as  yet  knew  nothing  thereof  He  says,  It  U 
already  here;  b.  those  who  already  bear  it 'in  their 
hearts  He  points  to  the  future,  for  which  they  should 
watch,  wait,  and  hold  themselves  ready. — Whereby 
we  may  try  ourselves  as  to  whether  our  hope  in  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  a  delusive  one. 
— NKANDKR  : — The  kingdom  of  God  cometh  not  with 
observation. 


3.  The  Judge  and  the  Widow  (Cn.  XVIII.  1-8). 

And  he  spake  a  parable  unto  them  to  this  end,  that  men  [they1]  ought  always  to 
pray,  and  not  to  faint  [become  discouraged]  ;  Saying,  There  was  in  a  [certain]  city  a 
[certain]  judge,  which  feared  not  God,  neither  regarded  man :  And  there  was  a  widow 
in  that  city;  and  she  came  unto  him,  saying,  Avenge  me  of  mine  adversary.  And  he 
would  not  for  a  while :  but  afterward  he  said  within  himself,  Though  I  fear  not  God, 
nor  regard  man ;  Yet  because  this  widow  troubleth  me,  I  will  avenge  her,  lest  by  her 
continual  coming  [coming  forever,  €ts  re'Aos]  she  weary  [stun,  or,  distract]  me.  And 
the  Lord  said,  Hear  what  the  unjust  judge  saith.  And  shall  not  God  avenge  his  own 
elect,  which  cry  day  and  night  unto  him,  though  he  bear  long  with  them?  I  tell  you 
that  he  will  avenge  them  speedily.  Nevertheless,  when  the  Son  of  man  cometh,  shall 
he  [indeed,  apa]  lind  faith  on  the  earth  ? 


Vs.  1.— AUTOUS.    See  LACHMASH  and  TISCHENDORF,  ad  locum. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 


Vs.  1.  And  He  spake.— Although  it  is  possible 
that  between  this  and  the  immediately  preceding 
discourse  of  the  Saviour  some  intervening  discourses 
were  delivered  (Olshausen,  Sehleiermacher),  yet  this 
hypothesis  is  not  indispensably  necessary,  as  the  con 
nection  of  the  parable  of  the  Unjust  Judge  with  the 
foregoing  discourse  about  the  Parusia,  strikes  the  eye 
at  once.  The  Saviour  had  already  long  before  an 
nounced  that  heavy  times  were  coming,  in  which  con 
flicts  and  oppression  would  by  no  means  be  wanting 
to  His  people ;  what  could  He  now  do  better  than  to 
admonish  them  to  persevering  prayer,  that,  at  last, 
the  long-sighed-for  <=*5iKT)<m,  vs.  7,  might  become 
their  happy  lot  ?  The  parable,  according  to  this,  is 
principally  addressed  to  His  disciples  (avTov-;,  conip. 
ch.  xvii.  22),  and  the  not  becoming  discouraged 


here  delineated  is  of  such  a  kind  that  he  allows  him 
self,  with  perfect  recklessness,  to  be  controlled  by 
the  most  shameless  selfishness.  Of  the  two  impulses 
which  often  restrain  men  from  evil — the  fear  of  God 
and  respect  to  men — neither  one  is  able  to  move 
him  to  strict  righteousness.  He  is  destitute  of  the 
character  of  genuine  Old  Testament  piety,  (p6/3os  T. 
0eoO,  as  well  as  of  respect  for  the  judgment  of  others. 
Thus  docs  he  stand  even  below  the  ungodly,  who,  at 
least,  still  have  the  latter,  and  what  is  the  worst,  he 
is  not  even  ashamed  of  this  his  reckless  temper  in 
his  soliloquizing. 

Vs.  3.  Avenge  me — The  widow  desires  not  only 
that  he  will  at  lust  make  an  end  of  her  tedious  suit 
(Schleiermacher),  but  that  he  will  deliver  her  forever 
from  the  hand  of  a  mighty  adversary,  who  is  obsti 
nately  persecuting  the  helpless  woman.  Although  now 
every  soul  that  finds  itself  in  similar  distress  may,  in 
a  certain  sense,  be  compared  to  such  a  woman,  yet 


against  which  a  warning  is  here  given  with  so  much  j  the  connection  of  the  discourse  gives  us  occasion  to 
earnestness,  is  not  the  neglect  of  the  Christian  voca-    find  here  in  particular  an  intimation  of  the  Church 


tion  generally,  but  especially  of  prayer,  as  sufficiently 
ippoars  from  the  example  of  the  Widow. 

Vs.  2.  A  certain  judge. — According  to  Deut. 
xvi.  18,  Israel  must  have  in  all  the  gates  of  the  city 
'udges,  who  in  cases  that  occurred  had  to  deliver 
sentence,  and  were  under  obligation  to  administer 
justice,  without  respect  of  persons.  See  Exodus 


of  the  Lord,  which  before  His  irapavaia  is  in  appar 
ent  defcncelessness  exposed  to  the  obt-tinatcly  assail- 

sand 
.       vain 
for  deliverance  and  victory. 

Vs.  4.  A  while,  <M  xpnvov,  aliquamdin,  Eras 
mus.    Indefinite  indication  of  the  comparatively  long 


ing  might  of  the  world  and  sin,  while  it  a  thou> 
times  appears  as  if  she  called  on  God  entirely  in  • 


iyiii.  6-9;  Lev.  xix.  15.  In  the  days  of  our  Lord,  time  during  which  all  entreaty  might  appear  in  vain. — 
al.-o,  such  municipal  tribunals  existed,  Matt.  v.  21-  In  the  days  of  the  great  tribulations,  Matt.  xxiv.  21, 
22  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  narrative  before  I  22.  They  must  be  spent  in  prayer,  these  days,  but 
us  was  taken  from  life.  The  character  of  the  judge  I  reach  an  end  as  surely  as  the  widow's  time  of  Tial 


CHAP,  xvm.  1-8. 
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The  justice  which  the  Unjust  Judge  executes  by  con- 
Btniiut,  the  Righteous  Oue  bestows  at  its  due  time  will 
Ingly. 

Vs.  5.  Yet  because. — Comp.  chap.  xi.  8.  The 
judge  gives  car  to  the  widow,  because  her  endless 
complaining  becomes  unendurable  to  him.  How 
greatly  the  beauty  of  the  parable  is  heightened  by 
the  fact  that  he  communicates  his  resolution  in  the 
form  of  a  soliloquy,  strikes  the  eye  at  once.  The 
tragical  fortune  of  the  widow  is  related  in  dramatic 
form. — Eif  Tt'Aut,  uot  tandem  but  incessantly,  LXX-= 
pts:!;  — inrwirid&iv,  properly  to  beat  one  black  and 
blue  under  the  eyes,  but  then  also  proverbial  for 
the  designation  of  any  possible  torment,  comp.  1 
Cor.  5x.  27.  According  to  Meyer,  the  judge  is  to  be 
understood  as  having  really  become  afraid,  or  at  least 
having  scoflingly  presented  the  case  to  himself  that 
the  woman  might  become  desperate,  and  undertake  to 
make  an  attack  upon  him  and  strike  him  in  the  face. 
Possible,  undoubtedly ;  but  surely  this  was  no  feature 
that  would  have  suited  well  to  the  image  of  a  de 
fenceless  and  supplicating  widow,  since  she  in  this 
way  would  have  been  transformed  into  a  fury.  As 
to  the  rest,  it  appears  from  the  whole  monologue  that 
it  is  only  selfishness  that  determines  the  judge  now 
to  yield,  as  it  had  before  impelled  him  to  unright 
eousness.  The  Vulgate,  Ne  sugillet  me.  Luther's 
marginal  gloss :  "  That  she  may  not  plague  and  tor 
ture  me,  as  they  say  of  impetuous  and  wanton  people  : 
How  much  the  man  plagues  me."  Well  expressed 
is  the  proverbial  character  of  the  style  of  speaking 
in  the  Dutch  translation:  Opdat  zy  niet  home  en  mji 
het  hnofd  brcke.  [That  she  may  not  come  and  break 
my  head  for  me.] 

Vs.  6.  Hear  what. — In  surprising  wise  the  Sa 
viour  holds  the  man  of  power  to  the  word  which  He 
has  Himself  put  in  his  mouth.  Here,  also,  rising  from 
the  humanly  imperfect  to  the  Divinely  perfect  as  be 
fore,  ch.  xi.  5  ;  xvi.  8  :  in  which,  of  course,  we  have 
to  take  careful  note  of  the  tertium  comparatioiiis. 
The  force  of  the  antithesis  in  the  question :  and 
shall  not  God,  &e.,  may  be  better  felt  than  ren 
dered  in  a  paraphrase.  As  to  the  rest,  here  also  the 
Elect  are  not  conceived  so  much  as  individuals,  but 
rather  as  a  collective  body,  although,  of  course,  what 
is  here  said  is  applicable  also  to  every  individual  in 
his  measure. 

Vs.  7.  Though  He  bear  long  with  them, 
teal  juavpo-Si/.uet  ^TT'  auTo'it. — In  the  reading  preferred 
by  us  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  icai  in  the  sense  of 
KacVfp,  quami'i*,  comp.  Acts  vii.  6  ;  Heb.  iii.  9,  and 
elsewhere.  With  na>;po$vnti  it  is  not  the  idea  of 
forbearance  in  general,  but  delaying  of  help  that  is 
to  be  adhered  to,  and  the  second  half  of  the  ques 
tion,  vs.  7,  is,  with  Meyer,  therefore,  to  be  para 
phrased  :  "  and  is  it  His  way  in  reference  to  them  to 
delay  His  hd;i  V  "  It  appears  from  this  that  the  first 
incnibi-'.1  of  the  question  requires  an  affirmative, 
the  second,  on  the  other  hand,  a  negative,  answer; 
and  tli.it  th.'  h.-iv  designated  uaxpoSvuia  stands  di 
rectly  in  contrast  with  the  (KOIK.  TTOKIV  tv  Ta\fi  which, 
vs.  S,  is  promised  in  the  most  ivrtaiu  manner.  'En-i 
designates  the  ^KAevrui  as  objects  of  a  delay,  in  re- 
.^pivi  ti>  which,  according  to  the  Saviour's  word,  it 
cannot  be  thought  that  it  should  endure  endlessly. 
He  gives  here,  therefore,  not  the  assurance  that  God 
'.:ig  towards  His  own,  which  here  would  not 
be  at  all  in  place,  nor  yet  that  lie  for  their  sake 
postpones  the  punishment  of  His  enemies,  which  is 
Indeed  taught  in  other  places,  but  not  here  ;  but  He 


denies  that  God  can  to  the  last  withhold  a  help  which 
His  elect  so  ardently  entreat  from  Him. 

Vs.  8.  I  tell  you. — The  fixed  assurance  of  the 
opposite  of  the  negative  naitpod.  fv'  uuroir.  God  ia 
so  far  from  being  more  inexorable  than  the  Unjust 
Judge,  that,  on  the  contrary,  He  will  hasten,  after 
shorter  or  longer  delay,  to  assure  the  victory  to  the 
cause  of  right.  The «' «5tKTj<m  runs  here  parallel  with 
the  Parusia  of  our  Lord,  at  w^ich  His  enemies  ara 
most  deeply  humbled.  While  this  -naponnta  was  in  tho 
last  chapter  represented  as  the  terror  of  the  careless, 
it  is  here  described  as  the  deliverance  of  the  op 
pressed,  and  as  the  hearing  of  the  prayers  whicL 
have  day  and  night  ascended  from  the  hearts  of  the 
Delect  towards  heaven. 

Nevertheless,  when  the  Son  of  Man  com- 
eth. — After  the  Saviour  has  assured  His  own  that 
God  will  in  no  case  leave  their  complaints  unheard, 
He  emphatically  proposes  to  them  the  question, 
whether  they  would  indeed  exhibit  so  much  patience 
and  perseverance  in  prayer  as  the  Widow  had  dis 
played,  and  shows  thereby  that  He,  at  least  in  rela 
tion  to  some  of  them,  doubts  thereof.  There  is  not 
the  least  ground  to  understand  here  any  other  than 
the  last  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  which,  it  is  true, 
presupposes  an  uninterrupted,  continually  ascending 
climax  of  revelations  of  His  glory.  The  Saviour 
transports  Himself  in  spirit  to  the  time  of  the  ITVI- 
rc'Acia  TOO  aliavoi,  which  shall  be  preceded  by  the 
last  conflict  and  the  deepest  tribulation  of  His  church, 
and  which  His  disciples  on  earth  are  to  endure  in 
faith,  prayer,  patient  waiting.  Will  their  faith,  even 
after  the  long  time  of  trial,  be  yet  great  and  perse 
vering  enough  to  be  able  to  reckon  on  such  a  deliv* 
erance  as  this  wUlow  obtained  ?  ^Apa  contains  a 
certain  intimation  of  doubt,  which  must  stimulate  His 
own  so  much  the  more  strongly  to  remain,  along  with 
their  praying,  watchful  also. — TV  vi*Tii>  designates, 
not  saving  faith  in  general,  which  recognizes  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah  (Meyer),  nor  yet  the  faithfulness  of 
the  disciples,  which  elsewhere,  ch.  xii.  35-48,  is  de 
manded  of  them  (De  Wette) ;  but  faith  in  God  as  a 
Righteous  Judge,  which  alone  enables  to  so  persever 
ing  prayer,  and  whiclT  in  His  disciples  is  most  inti 
mately  connected  with  personal  faith  on  the  Sa 
viour,  comp.  John  xiv.  1.  Plainly  our  Lord  pre 
supposes  that  this  faith  will  have  to  sustain  a  severe 
conflict,  on  account  of  the  delay  of  the  hearing  of 
prayer  and  the  delay  of  the  Parusia.  There  is,  how 
ever,  no  need  whatever  on  this  account  to  assume 
(De  Wette),  that  the  present  redaction  of  this  par 
able  belongs  to  a  later  period,  comp.  2  Peter  iii.  8. 
In  other  places  also  it  gleams,  not  obscurely,  through 
the  words  of  the  Saviour,  that  the  -napovaiu.  will  not 
come  so  quickly  as  some  suppose,  comp.  Matt.  xxv. 
5,  1!). 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  In  the  doctrine  of  Christian  prayer,  the  par- 
ble  of  the  Unjust  Judge,  preserved  to  us  by  Luke 
lone,  may  with  right  be  named  &locus  clasxicug.     lu 
parabolic  form  the  promise  is  hero  repeated  which  in 
John,  ch.  xiv. — xvi.,  is  given  without  a  parable.  It  is, 
•ever,  to  be  observed,  in  addition,  that  "to  pray 
ever"  is  not  exactly  "to  pray  without  coaMng,"  of 
which  there  is  mention,  1  Then.  v.  1 7. 15y  the  latter,  the 
uninterrupted  living  and  breathing  of  the  soul  in  com- 
minion  with  God  ia  designated  ;  here,  on  the  other 
•.and,  the  unwearied  praying  and  calling  for  the  same 
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thing  is  meant,  as  to  which  one  has  attained  the  per- 
euasbn  that  it  coincides  with  God's  will.  Paul 
speaks  of  the  prevailing  frame  of  mind  of  the  be 
liever  ;  the  Saviour,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  cor 
flicf,  of  prayer  of  the  distressed  and  suffering  disciple. 
2.  In  a"  striking  way  is  the  relation  of  the  Church 
mil;t;mt  to  the  hostile  world  placed  before  our  eyes 
in  the  image  of  the  Widow. — "  Here  we  see  the 
Church,  which  in  her  nature  and  her  destiny  is  the 
bride  of  Christ,  and  waits  for  His  festal  appearance, 
in  the  form  of  a  widow.  Matters  have  the  look  as 
if  her  betrothed  Spouse  were  dead  at  a  distance. 
Meanwhile,  she  lives  in  a  city,  where  she  is  continually 
oppressed  by  a  grievous  adversary,  the  Prince  of  this 
world.  But  since  she  continually  calls  on  God  for 
help,  it  may,  in  a  weak  hour,  appear  to  her  as  if  He 
had  become  the  Unjust  Judge  over  her — as  if  He 
were  dealing  entirely  without  Divine  righteousness, 
and  without  love  to  man.  But  she  perseveres  in 
prayer  for  His  redeeming  coming.  And  although  this 
is  long  delayed,  because  God  has  a  celestially  broad 
minrt  and  view,  and  accordingly  trains  His  children 
for  Himself  to  the  great  spiritual  life  of  eternity,  yet 
it  comes  at  last  with  surprising  quickness."  Lange. 
Only  we  must  guard  ourselves  against  the  inclina 
tion  to  find  here  a  definite  period  in  the  history  of 
the  church  militant,  as,  for  instance,  Vitringa  does, 
who  interpreted  this  parable  of  the  relation  of  the 
Roman  Emperors  to  the  Christian  church,  through 
whom  the  church  was  first  oppressed,  but  afterwards 
protected.  The  image  has,  in  a  greater  or  less 
measure,  found  its  fulfilment  in  all  ages,  and  will  in 
particular  be  realized  in  the  yet  impending  grievous 
tunes  of  which  Paul  speaks,  2  Tim.  iii.  1,  and  else 
where. 

3.  This  parable  deserves  so  well  its  place  in  the 
Pauline  Gospel  of  Luke  for  the  reason  also  that  the 
disciples  of  the  Saviour  are  here  very  especially  re 
presented  as  (K\sKToi.     As  such  they  are,  entirely 
without  their  own  merits,  the  objects  of  the  gracious 
complacency  of  God,  and  may  even  regard  their  cause 
as  His.     Persevering  prayer  is  at  once  the  sign  and 
the  pulse  of  their  spiritual  life,  and  all  their  prayers 
meet  in  the  epx°">  which  the  Spirit  and  the  Bride  un 
ceasingly  repeat,  looking  towards  the  heavenly  Bride 
groom.     Rev.  xxii.  17. 

4.  Before  one  extols  excessively  the  righteousness 
and  the  love  of  the  natural  man,  it  is  well  worth  the 
trouble  for  once  carefully  to  distinguish  how  much 
of  it,  as  with  the  Unjust  Judge,  is  begotten  of  ne 
cessity  and  selfishness.     This  is  precisely  the  charac 
ter  of  that  external  good  which  man  accomplishes 
outside  of  union  with  God  ;  namely,  that  it  is  entirely 
accidental,   springs  from  caprice — not  from  a  fixed 
principle — and  remains  a  fruit  of  carnal  calculation, 
but  not  uf  spontaneous  obedience. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PKACTICAI,. 

Th»  coming  of  the   Saviour  must  not  only  be 
awaiteu  with  watching,   but   also  with   praying. — 


Christian  perseverance  in  prayer:  1.  A  holy;  2.  a 
difficult ;  3.  a  blessed  duty. — Injustice  here  below  is 
not  seldom  practised  under  the  form  of  law,  and  by 
those  who  should  administer  justice. — The  imnge  of 
the  church  militant:  1.  The  Widow,  Lsaiali  liv.  1 
2 ;  2.  the  Adversary,  1  Peter  v.  8  ;  3.  the  Judge,  Ps. 
xliii.  1.— God,  a  Husband  of  widows  and  a  Judge  of 
orphans. — From  His  elect  God  cannot  possibly  with 
hold  what  an  unjust  judge  grants  a  complaining 
widow. — God  delays  long,  but  only  to  make  haste  at 
last. — All  the  prayers  of  the  church  militant  con 
verge  at  last  in  longing  for  the  coming  of  the 
Lord. — The  Lord  comes  :  1.  In  order  to  humble  His 
enemies ;  2.  in  order  to  redeem  His  friends ;  3.  in 
order  on  both  to  reveal  His  glory. — How  small  com 
paratively  will  the  number  of  those  be  whose  faith 
tnd  prayer  endures  to  the  end. — The  Son  of  Man 
will,  at  His  coming,  find  not  only  careless  enemies, 
but  also  faint-hearted  disciples. — The  long  postponed 
deliverance  comes  certainly,  and  at  last  often  unex 
pectedly  besides. — The  persevering  prayer  of  faith : 
1.  A  widely  comprehensive  duty  of  faith ;  2.  an  in 
dispensable  support  of  faith,  vs.  2  ;  3.  a  painful  con 
flict  of  faith,  vs.  4  a. ;  4.  a  triumphant  might  of 
faith,  vs.  46.;  5.  a  rare  fruit  of  faith,  vs.  8. 

STARKE  :  QUESNEL  : — Prayer  is  a  property  of  the 
poor,  and  sighing  the  salvation  of  the  wretched. — • 
CANSTEIN  : — Power  in  the  world  often  misleads  men, 
so  that  they  concern  themselves  neither  about  God 
nor  man. — Where  there  is  no  fear  of  God,  there  is  also 
no  true  respect  nor  regard  for  man. — Rulers  should, 
according  to  God's  commandment,  take  especial  care 
of  widows  and  orphans,  Isaiah  i.  17;  Jer.  vii.  6. — 
Complaints  are  torments,  even  in  the  most  righteous 
cause. — God  brings  to  pass  justice  and  righteousness 
when  it  pleases  Him,  even  through  an  unrighteous 
judge. — CANSTEIN: — One  can  draw  profit  even  from 
the  worst  examples. — HEDINGKR  : — Beware  of  impa 
tience  :  God  docs  not  what  we  prescribe  to  Him,  but 
what  He  finds  good  for  us,  1  John  v.  14. — ZEISIUE  :— 
When  often  before  believers'  eyes  all  appears  to  be 
lost,  help  is  often  nearest  at  hand,  Ps.  xii.  6. — HEOB- 
NER  : — The  question  whether  prayer  is  a  duty,  is  as 
sensible  as  that  whether  it  is  a  duty  to  breathe. — 
Continuous  prayer  to  God  the  best  help  of  widows. 
— The  prayer  of  the  elect  must  at  last  be  heard,  for 
the  redemption  of  the  saints  is  God's  eternal  will. 
— Without  faith  in  God's  father's  heart,  prayer  is 
grimace. — Faith  is  the  main  thing  on  which  all  de- 
Dends. — Lisco : — Motives  for  the  citizens  of  the  king 
dom  to  persevering  in  prayer. — ZIMMEKMANN  : — Per 
severe  in  praver;  to  that  should  impel  us :  1.  The 
consciousness  of  our  dependence  on  God ;  2.  the 
greatness  of  our  need  ;  3.  the  so  oft  delaying  help  ; 
4.  the  certainty  of  a  final  answer. — GEROK  : — The 
course  of  Christians  through  the  school  of  prayer : 
I.  The  need  which  brings  before  God's  door ;  2.  the 
faith  that  knocks  at  God's  door  ;  3.  the  patience 
that  waits  before  God's  door;  4.  the  experience  that 
goes  in  at  God's  door. — F.  ARNDT: — Why  should  wo 
jersevere  in  prayer?  1.  Grounds  in  us;  2.  grounds 
n  God. 


CHAP.  XVIII.  »-14. 
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4.  The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  (Vss.  9-14). 

0         And  he  spake  this  parable  unto  certain  [men]  which  trusted  in  themselves  that  they 

10  were  righteous,  and  despised  others:  Two  men  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray;  th« 

1 1  one  a   Pharisee,  and   the   other  a   publican    [taxgatherer].     The   Pharisee   stood   ana 
prayed  thus  with  himself,  God,  I  thank  thee,  that  I  am  not  as  other  men  [the  rest  of 

12  men]  are,  extortioners,  unjust,  adulterers,  or  even  as  this  publican  [taxgatherer].     I 

13  fast  twice  in  the  week,  I  give  tithes  of  all  that  I  possess  [acquire].     And  the  publican 
[taxgatherer],  standing  afar  off,  would  not  lift  up  so  much  as  his  eyes  unto  heaven,  but 

li  smote  upon  his  breast,  saying,  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  [the]  sinner.  I  tell  you,  this 
man  went  down  to  his  house  justified  rather  than  the  other:1  for  every  one  that  exalteth 
himself  shall  be  abased;  and  he  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be  exalted. 


i  Vs.  14.—  The  reading  of  Elzevir,  >j  .Wi/os,  has  here  no  adequate  critical  authority.    That  of  Tisehcndorf,  77  yap  eVeli 
is  strongly  supported,  but  Rives  a  scarce  ' 

fended,  mid  which  is  favored  by  B.,  [C 


,    as 

lligible  souse.    That  of  Lachmarm,  Trap'  eKelvov,  which  Grotius  already  de 
Sin.,]  L.,  Cursives,  deserves  on  internal  prounds  the  preference,  at  the  same 


arcely  int 
by  B.,  [Cod.  Si 
time  that  it  must  bo  supposed  that  by  an  ancient  aiid  quite  generally  diffused  error  in  copying  (yap  instead  of  trap),  tlTe 


true  reading  was  very  soon  lost. 


EXEGETICAL  AXD  CRITICAL. 

Vs.  0.  And  He  spake  this  parable.— That 
the  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  was 
delivered  on  the  same  occasion  as  the  previous  one 
(Meyer),  we  do  not  believe.  In  this  case  we  should 
have  to  conceive  the  Pharisees,  ch.  xvii.  20,  as  yet 
present ;  and,  moreover,  it  can  scarcely  be  assumed 
that,  our  Lord  in  their  presence  would  have  chosen 
the  Pharisee  as  the  chief  personage  of  His  parable. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  some  time  afterwards, 
among  the  wider  circle  of  the  auditors  of  Jesus,  an 
occasion  offered  itself  for  contrasting  with  one  ano 
ther  these  portraits  of  haughtiness  and  humility. 
Perhaps  Luke  gives  the  parable  in  this  connection 
because  it  also  stands  in  relation  to  prayer,  while  its 
conclusion  constitutes  a  very  proper  transition  to  the 
immediately  following  narrative,  vss.  15—17.  That 
it,  however,  was  actually  uttered  during  this  period 
in  the  public  life  of  Jesus,  appears  to  be  deducible 
from  the  fact  that  both  men  are  described  to  us  as 
going  up  to  the  temple  in  order  to  pray  there,  which 
certainly  is  doubly  congruous  when  we  consider  that 
just  during  this  time  many  caravans  of  pilgrims  to 
the  feast  were  travelling  up  towards  the  temple,  and 
that  Jesus  Himself  was  making  His  last  journey  to 
the  feast. 

To  certain  men. — ripo?  is  here  not,  as  in  vs.  1, 
to  be  understood  of  the  bare  intention  of  the  parable 
(De  Wettc,  Slier,  Arndt),  but  as  a  designation  of  the 
persons  who  were  addressed.  Among  whom  we 
have  to  seek  these  rivts  is  not  stated  particularly, 
any  more  than  in  what  way  they  had  made  their  self- 
righteous  temper  manifest.  Pharisees  proper  they 
certainly  were  not,  but  we  know  how  much  our  Saviour 
had  to  warn  even  His  disciples  against  the  Pharisaic 
leaven,  and  how  self-i  ighteousness  was  not  only  the 
ruling  evil  of  the  Jews  of  His  time,  but  is  also  even 
yet  the  common  evil  of  every  natural  man.  We  need 
not  even  assume  (Stier)  that  these  proud  /uodTjTai 
expressed  themselves  in  some  such  way  as  this  be 
fore  the  previous  parable :  "  Pray  ?  Oh,  that  we  can 
do  already  belter  than  others;  nor  are  we  lacking  in 
i'aith,"  and  the  like.  We  may,  however,  re;iM>n;ii>lv 
conceive  that  the  Saviour  read  this  proud  iungina- 
tion  in  their  hearts,  or  that  He  had  already  remarked 
in  actual  life  a  similar  contrast  to  that  which  Fe 
aere  places  before  their  eyes.  As  to  the  rest,  Luke 
ilese:-ibes  u!(.  disposition  which  the  Saviour  here 
attacks  more  precisely  than  the  here-named  persons. — 
18 


In  themselves,  tp'  sauroTj,  they  believed  that  they 
had  the  righteousness  required  by  the  law,  comp.  Phil, 
iii.  4 ;  2  Cor.  i.  9.  Of  others  they  believed  exactly 
the  opposite. 

Vs.  10.  Two  men. — Here  also  two  persons  are 
types  of  two  different  essential  tendencies.  Never 
does  our  Lord  represent  any  virtue  or  vice  in  the 
abstract,  but  always  in  the  concrete,  as  it  shows 
itself  in  reality.  'Avuftoirftv,  a  literally  exact  expres 
sion  for  the  visiting  of  the  more  elevated  temple- 
mountain. — To  pray. — The  main  element  and  com 
pendium  of  the  whole  public  worship  of  God.  Comp. 
Isaiah  Ivi.  7. 

Vs.  11.  Etood.  —  2ra^6iy  can  either  be  taken 
by  itself  or  be  connected  with  the  remark  following, 
Tphs  taurov  in  the  sense  of  stabat  seorsim  (Grotius, 
Paulus).  It  would  then  indicate  that  he  chose  a 
position  entirely  apart,  in  order  not  to  be  Levitically 
defiled  by  the  too  great  nearness  of  men  whom  he 
regarded  as  unclean.  It  is,  however,  more  simple  to 
connect  the  words  Trpbs  taur.  with  the  immediately 
following  raiira  irpo(jj\-!'xtro  (Lisco,  Meyer).  The 
expression  flirtlv  n>&v  tavr.  is  usual.  See  ch.  xx.  5, 
14.  Comp.  ch.  xii.  17  ;  Luke  iii.  15 ;  Mark  xi.  31  ; 


xii.   7,  &c.     The  simple 
genuinely  graphic  touch, 


already  contains  a 
I'hich  vividly  brings  out  the 


confident  feeling  of  the  Pharisee,  and  especially  by 
the  contrast  with  the  uaxpndff  f'irr<£r,  vs.  13. 

Prayed  thus  with  himself.  —  Yet  so  loud  that 
others  also  hear  him.  His  praying  is  a  thanking, 
his  thanking  a  boasting,  not  of  God  but  alone  of  him 
self.  In  unbounded  presumption  he  contrasts  him 
self  not  only  with  many  or  with  the  most,  but  with 
the  whole  body  of  other  men,  ol  Aourol  riav  av- 
dpwiruv.  "  J)uas  classes  Phetritcnu  facit,  in  alteram 
conjicit  totum  genus  humanum,  altera,  melior,  ipse 
sibi  solus  c.s-.se  \'idc(ur."  Bengel.  Yet  soon  he  be 
gins  to  distinguish  the  great  mass  of  sinners  into 
particular  groups.  There  are  the  &SIKOI  in  the  more 
restricted  sense,  the  apvaye  ?,  like  a  Zaeehaeus,  for 
instance,  the  u»i\oi,  not  in  the  Old  Testament  scrip 
tural  sense,  but  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  and 
finally  t'.ic  man  who  stands  behind  him  as  the  incar 
nation  of  all  possible  moral  faults,  OUTOS  6  Tt\wvT\<!t 
whom  he  had  probably  seen  entering  also  into  the 
temple,  but  of  whom  he  knows  beforehand  that  hi-? 
prayer  cannot  possibly  be  acceptable  to  God.  Thus 
does  he  vaunt  his  own  person  in  order  now  in  one 
breath  to  pass  over  to  the  heralding  of  his  good 
works. 

Vs.  '  2.  I  fast  twice  in  the  week.—  The  law 
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(Lev.  xvi.  29-31 ;  Num.  xxix.  7)  had  only  prescribed 
an  annual  fast-day ;  but  he  in  addition  keeps  twice  a 
week  a  private  fast  day,  according  to  the  custom  of 
that  time,  Monday  and  Thursday.  Here  also,  as  in 
Mark  xvi.  9,  TUU  aa&B.  is  the  designation  of  the 
week,  which  was  concluded  with  the  Sabbath. — I 
give  tithes  of  all. — Therefore  much  more  even  than 
was  demanded  in  the  law,  according  to  which  only 
the  fruits  of  the  field  and  of  the  cattle  were  tithed 
(Lev.  xxvii.  30;  Num.  xviii.  21;  Deut.  xiv.  22). 
Ova  KTwuai,  not  "  what  I  possess,"  which  would  have 
to  be  KfKTTjjuai,  but  "what  1  take  in,"  "what  comes 
in  to  me."  He  is  not  speaking  of  fixed  property  in 
itself,  but  of  the  natural  profits  of  that  for  which  he 
has  to  thank  his  own  insight  and  keenness,  as  to  which 
he  therefore  from  his  point  of  view  might  easily  be 
lieve  that  he  could  properly  keep  it  for  himself. 
Thus  do  his  thanks  in  a  certain  manner  become  an 
intimation  that  God  really  has  to  thank  him  for  all 
which  he  has  the  goodness  to  give  up  of  his  legiti 
mate  property,  and  as  his  soliloquy  ends  with  this 
enumeration,  we  may  conceive  the  Pharisee  as  now 
continuing  in  silence  to  please  himself  with  the 
thought  of  the  great  and  good  things  which  he  has 
done  or  is  still  doing  and  will  do  in  the  future. 

Vs.  13.  The  tax-gatherer. — In  everything  the 
direct  opposite  of  the  proud  fool,  whose  image  has 
inspired  almost  even  more  compassion  than  disgust. 
The  unfeigned  humility  of  the  tax-gatherer  reveals 
itself  first  in  the  standing-place  which  he  chooses. — 
Standing  afar  off,  /j.xKpodfi',  not  in  the  court  of 
the  Gentiles,  1  Kings  viii.  41,  42  (Starke),  for  he  is  a 
Jew ;  not  at  a  distance  from  the  Pharisee  (Meyer), 
for  we  do  not  read  that  he  had  observed  the  latter, 
as  on  the  other  hand  the  latter  had  noticed  him,  but 
far  from  the  sanctuary,  which  the  Pharisee,  o-Tadeir, 
has  without  doubt  approached  as  nearly  as  possible, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  publican's  courage  to 
do  this  vanished  even  as  he  first  ascended  towards 
the  temple-mountain.  In  the  second  place,  his  de 
meanor  indicates  his  humility.  It  was  usually  the 
custom  to  pray  with  uplifted  hands,  1  Tim.  ii.  8, 
and  with  look  turned  towards  heaven,  Ps.  cxxiii.  1,2; 
but  he  is  as  far  from  venturing  on  the  one  as  on  the 
other,  comp.  Ezra  ix.  6,  because  he  in  the  temple 
actually  thinks  of  God  and  His  spiritual  holiness. 
Finally,  his  humility  expresses  itself  in  his  words, 
6  ©to*,  K.T.A..  Certainly  he  is  far  from  comparing 
himself  with  the  Pharisee  or  with  other  men ;  he  sees 
only  himself  in  the  clear  mirror  of  the  law,  and  feels 
that  he  has  the  worst  to  fear  if  God  will  enter  with 
him  into  judgment.  It  is  possible,  undoubtedly 
(Stier),  that  we  have  here  to  understand  an  impulse 
of  first  repentance,  if  we  only,  above  all,  do  not  for 
get  that  the  publican's  prayer  continually  repeats 
itself  out  of  the  depth  of  the  continually  renewed 
contrition  of  the  publican's  heart.  It  is  right  to  lay 
emphasis  on  the  tu,  a/j.apro>\f'.  He  accounts  him 
self  a  sinner,  KO.T'  f£ox"hv,  as  Paul  names  himself, 
1  Tim.  i.  15,  the  chief  of  sinners,  and  all  for  which 
he  prays  is  comprehended  in  the  single  word  "  Grace." 
It  is  entirely  unnecessary  to  press  the  word  l\dmcf- 
ff&at  in  such  a  way  as  to  see  intimated  in  it  the  dog 
matic  conception  of  atonement.  See  STIEU,  ad  he. 

Vs.  14.  I  tell  you. — In  view  of  the  high  impor 
tance  of  the  contrast,  the  Saviour  does  not  once 
leave  His  hearers  to  judge  respecting  the  two  sup 
pliants,  but  Himself  passes  the  irrevocable  judgment, 
in  which  it  is  silently  presupposed  that  no  suppliant 
can  become  participant  of  a  higher  prerogative  than 
to  go  down  again  from  the  truuple  SfSiKaiw/mtvos. 


Therefore,  in  the  eyes  of  our  Lord  also,  S<*ai'axm  id 
the  summary  of  all  good  which  the  praying  sin 
ner  can  entreat  of  the  holy  God.  The  question  only 
is,  Who  has  good  ground  to  hope  for  this  privilege, 
he  who  prays  like  the  Pharisee  or  he  who  prays  like 
the  publican  ?  The  Saviour  expresses  Himself,  as  is 
often  the  case,  more  mildly  than  abstract  logical 
necessity  requires.  Although  He  could,  considering 
the  case  in  itself,  have  well  said  that  the  Pharisee 
did  not  go  down  justified  at  all,  He,  however,  con. 
tents  Himself  with  placing  the  benefit  of  the  pub 
lican  far  above  that  of  the  Pharisee,  nap*  fxeivov, 
see  notes  on  the  text ;  comp.  Luke  xv.  7  ;  Matt.  xxi. 
31.  The  translation  of  the  reading  ^  c:Ve?>/os  in  the 
sense  of  a  question,  "  Or  did  he  perchance,  the  Phari 
see,  go  home  justified  ?  "  appears  to  us  even  of  itself 
hard,  and,  besides  that,  by  no  means  to  be  recom 
mended  by  the  immediately  following  on.  It  is, 
however,  at  all  events,  arbitrary  from  the  forbearing 
judgment  which  here  the  Saviour  passes  upon  the 
Pharisee,  to  draw  the  conclusion  (Slier)  that  the  con- 
sciousness  of  the  possession  of  justification  maygrad 
ually  begin  to  give  way  again,  if  a  ScSiK-aiei'juej/oi 
begins  again  secretly  to  trust  in  his  righteousness. 

For  every  one  that  exalteth  himself.— /?« 
Luke  xiv.  11.  The  repetition  of  such  a  maxim  will 
cause  us  the  less  surprise  if  we  consider  that  it  ex 
presses  the  unalterable  fundamental  law  of  the  king 
dom  of  heaven,  according  to  which  all  men  are 
judged,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  the  deepest 
ground  why  the  justification  of  the  Pharisee  and  the 
rejection  of  the  publican  were  each  entirely  im 
possible. 


DOCTKINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  two  parables  of  the  Judge  and  the  Widow, 
and  the  Pharisee  and   the  Publican,  although  they 
perhaps  were  not  delivered  immediately  after  one  an 
other,  constitute,  however,  together  a  complete  whole. 
Both  have  reference  to  prayer,  yet  so  that  in  the  first, 
believing  perseverance  before,  in  the  second,  hum 
ble  approach  to,  the  throne  of  grace,  is  commended. 
In  order  to  end  like  the  Widow,  one  must  have  begun 
like  the  Publican,  and  in  order  to  act  as  recklessly  of 
conscience  as  the  Judge,  one  must  have  the  heart  of 
a  Pharisee  in  his  bosom.     Comp.  ch.  xx.  47. 

2.  The  parable  of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican 
shows  a  remarkable  coincidence  with  that  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  and  his  brother — the  same  contrast  of 
unrighteousness  and  self-righteousness,  of  humility 
and  pride,  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.     As  there  the 
two  sons  represent  not  only  the  Pharisees  and  the 
publicans,  but  essentially  all  mankind,  so  here  the 
two  suppliants  give  us  to  recognize  the  fundamental 
and  chief  distinction  in  the  relation  of  man  to  God. 
Every  natural  man  is  more  or  less  like  the  Pharisee ; 
whoever  learns  to  know  himself  as  a  sinner  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  like  the  Publican.     Here,  however, 
it  is  by  no  means  denied  that  in  the  microcosm  of  a 
human  heart  often  something  of  the  Pharisee  may  be 
found  along  with  the  character  of  the  Publican,  even 
though  we  ourselves  do  not  take  note  of  it.     The 
question,  however,  remains  simply  this,  Which  dis 
position  in  our  hearts  is  the  ruling  one:1     Accoiding 
to  this  God  will  judge  us. 

3.  As  in  the  previous  parable  the  Pauline  idea 
of  fK\oyhj  so  in  this  that  of  8<«-ui'a><m,  comes  dis 
tinctly  into  the  foreground.     "  Hie  locus  pcrspiau 
docet,  quid  proprie  sit  justificari,  ncmpc  stare  c<>r«w 
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Deo,  ac  si  jnsli  rssemu/s ;  ncque  enim  publicanwt  id 
Justus  dicitur,  quod  novam  qnalitatem  sibi  repent 
adquisie:-it,  sed  quid  indudo  rentu  ct  abolilis  peccati 
gratiam  adeptus  est,  unde  scquilur,  jtistijicationem  i 
peccatorum  rcmissiunc  CMC  posilam."  Calvin.  It  is 
however,  of  course,  understood  that  in  this  definitioi 
;he  idea  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins  must  be  inter 
jwted  not  only  negatively,  as  acquittal  from  the  de 
served  punishment,  but  also  positively,  as  reinstate 
ment  in  the  forfeited  favor  of  God,  including  all  th< 
blessed  consequences  connected  therewith. 

4.  The   Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  the  consisten 
development  of  the  cardinal  evangelical  idea  whicl 
is  laid  down  in  this  parable,  and  the  Reformation  is 
the  triumph  of  the  publican's  humility  over  the  Pha 
risaic  self-righteousness,  which  in  the  Pclagianism  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  acquired  the  char 
acter  of  a  formal  system. 

5.  This  parable  is  important  a!so  as  a  new  proof 
how   strongly  and   continually  the   Saviour,   in   al 
runner  of  forms,  continued  that  conflict  with  th 
Pharisaical  principle  which  He  had  already  begu 
!n  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  which   He  wa 
about  to  crown  with   an  eightfold  Woe,  Matt,  xxii 
Pharisaism  and  Christianity  stand  not  only  relativel 
but  diametrically  opposed.     It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
however,  that  the  Saviour  views  this  instruction  as 
necessary,  not  only  for  Pharisees  but  also  for  His 
disciples" 

6.  The  prayer  of  the  Publican  is  a  short  compen 
dium  of  Theology,  Hainartology,  Soteriology,  and  a 
striking  proof  that  true  repentance  and  living  faith 
are.  absolutely  inseparable  from   one   another.      In 
another  form  we  find  here  the  same  temper  of  mind 
as  in  the  Prodigal  Son,  ch.  xv.  18.     It.  cannot  sur 
prise  us  that  this  utterance  has  become  for  so  many 
a  motto  in  life  and  death.     It  was  (to  pass  over  other 
instances)  the  answer  of  the  famous  Hugo  Grotius, 
when   he  lay  dying  at  Rostock,   and  an  unknown 
minister  of  the  gospel  referred  him  to  this  parable : 
This  publican  am  I ! 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  continual  danger  of  the  disciples  of  the  Sa 
viour,  of  being  defiled  by  the  Pharisaical  leaven. — 
Pride  and  contempt  of  others  arc  commonly  most 
intimately  united  with  one  another.  —  Duo,  cum 
faciunt  idem,  non  est  idem. — A  man  sees  what  is  be 
fore  his  eyes,  but  the  Lord  looks  on  the  heart, 
1  Sam.  xvi.  7. — Pride  and  humility  before  God : 
1.  The  diversity  of  their  nature,  vss.  10-13 ;  2.  the 
diversity  of  their  destinies,  vs.  14. — How  one  may 
sin  even  with  his  praying. — Many  a  virtue  which  is 
great  in  men's  eyes  is  damnable  before  God. — The 
Pharisee  and  the  Publican:  1.  The  one  so  gives 
thanks  that  he  forgets  prayer ;  the  other  so  prays 
that  he  can  afterwards  give  thanks ;  2.  the  one  com- 
p:t.vs  himself  with  other  men;  the  other  consider* 
himself  in  the  mirror  of  the  law  ;  3.  the  one  reri.imts 
his  virtues;  the  other  cannot  reckon  up  his  sins; 
4.  the  one  keeps  with  all  his  virtues  his  evil  con- 
science  at  the  bottom ;  the  other  receives  with  all  his 
•ins  the  full  assurance  of  justification. — The  fasting 
ffhich  God  chooses,  and  the  fasting  <>f  the  holiness 
of  works. — The  Miserere  of  the  soul  which  precedes 


the  Hallelujah  of  redemption.— The  publican's  heart, 
the  publican's  prayer,  the  publican's  lot. — One  may 
give  the  tenth,  yea,  all  his  goods,  to  God,  and  yet 
withhold  from  Him  his  heart,  that  is,  all. — The  pub 
lican's  prayer:  1.  A  prayer  as  comprehensive  as  rare : 
2.  a  prayer  as  fitting  as  indispensable;  8.  a  prayer 
as  rich  in  sorrow  as  in  blessing. — Happy  he  whose 
transgressions  are  forgiven,  &c.,  Ps.  xxxii.  1.— Tho 
way  of  justification  under  the  Old  Covenant. — The 
true  penance. — The  whole  pan  blc  admirably  adapted 
to  fast-day  and  communion  sermons. 

STARKE  : — A  teacher  of  the  right  kind  seeks  thor 
oughly  to  uncover  even  to  the  concealed  hypocrites 
among  his  hearers  their  evil  heart. — QCESNEL  : — 
If  wretched  men  knew  themselves  aright,  they  would 
not  thus  so  easily  despise  others,  Rev.  Hi.  17. — CRAMCR: 
— The  whole  world  is  full  of  those  that  pray,  and  yet 
not  all  by  far  are  pleasing  to  God ;  therefore  must 
e  not  only  pray,  but  see  to  it  how  we  pray. — When 
man  deals  with  God,  he  must  never  remember  what 
he  is  before  others. — QCESNEL  : — Let  not  one  com 
pare  himself  with  infamous  evil-doers,  but  with  per 
fect  saints. — A  self-elected  worship  of  God,  without 
the  foundation  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  avails  nothing, 
Matt.  xv.  9. — OSIANDKR: — 0  man,  hast  thou  sinned? 
deny  it  not,  &c.  How  many  have  the  "  God  bo 
merciful  to  me  a  sinner"  in  their  mouths  but  not  in 
their  hearts  ! — Nora  Eibl.  Tub. : — Penitent  and  be 
lieving  humility  brings  light  and  salvation  ;  humility 
belongs  in  heaven,  high-mindedness  belongs  in  hell, 
Isaiah  Ivii.  \Z.—Bibl.  Wirt. :— Man  cannot  by  his 
jwn  works  or  piety  stand  or  become  righteous  before 
3od. 

Lisco: — Religiosity  and  religion  in  their  most 
striking  contrasts.  —  ARNDT  :  —  How  humility  ex- 
Dresses  itself  in  reference  to  the  evil  we  have  done: 
I.  It  acknowledges  its  sin ;  2.  and  that  in  all  its  mag 
nitude;  3.  and  as  its  own  guilt;  4.  and  prays  for 

grace  to  God.— II.  MULLKR:— 'Hie  Graves  of  tilt 
Saints,  Frankfort,  1700:  Whoever  will  die  happy  must 
lie  as  a  sinner  and  yet  without  sin. — SCIIMID: — The 

gospel  way  of  salvation,  how  it  leads,  a.  down  into 
he  depths;  b.  up  to  the  heights. — HEUBNKR  :— 
*rayer  a  touchstone  of  the  heart.— Tremble  to  have 
mly  the  guise  of  virtue  and  yet  to  be  proud. — A 
trict,  continent  way  of  living  is  often  joined  with 
nflexible  selfishness. — Let  us  prove  ourselves  as  wo 
;o  from  the  church  home,  whether  we  go  as  new 
icn  or  not. — A.  Moxoo,  Sermons,  ler  Rccueil, 
'.  201,  La  peccadillo  d'Adam  ct  lets  vcrlus  dcs  Phari- 
iens. 

On  the  Pericope. — HEUBXER: — False  and  true 
evotion:  1.  Nature;  2.  appearance. — Justification 
efore  God :  1.  How  it  comes  not  to  pass  ;  2.  how  it 
Iways  comes  to  pass. — COUARD  : — The  true  church- 
>er. — JASPIS  : — Your  prayers  your  judges. — ULBEII  : 

— The  confession  of  man  that  he  is  a  sinner:  1.  It  is 
ard  even  for  the  mouth  to  utter  it ;  2.  still  harder 
?  it  is  to  come  from  the  heart ;  3.  and  yet  easy  if  one 
nows  himself  aright. — RAUTENBERO  : — A  look  into 
ic  heart  of  the  justified  sinner. — That  we  ought  to 
ome  to  God  not  on  the  ground  of  our  righteousness, 
ut  on  the  ground  of  God's  compassion. — AHLFELD: 

— Of  grace  is  man  justified  before  God;  this  is: 
.  A  true  saying;  2.  a  worthy  saying. — STKINMKYKS: 

— As  the  devotion,  so  the  reward. — POPP: — There  is 
division  and  decision. 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  LUKE. 


K.  Towards  Jericho,  at  Jericho,  out  of  Jericho  towards  Jerusalem.     CHAPS.  XVIII.  15 — XIX.  27. 


1.  Jesus  and  the  Children  (Cn.  XVIII.  15-17). 

15         And  they  brought  unto  him  also  infants   [their  babes,  TO.  Pptyrj],  that  lie  would 

'16  touch  them:   but  when  his  disciples  saw  it,  they  rebuked  them.     But  Jesus  called 

them  \i.  e.,  the  children,  avra]  unto  him,  and  said,  Suffer  [the]   little  children   to  come 

unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not:  for  of  such  is  [to  such  belongs1]  the  kingdom  of  God. 

17  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little 
child  shall  in  no  wise  enter  therein. 

[»  Vs.  16.— Revised  Version  of  the  American  Bible  Union.— C.  C.  S.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CEITICAL. 


Vs.  15.  And  they  brought.  —  From  here  on 
the  narrative  of  Luke  proceeds  parallel  with  that  of 
Matthew  and  Mark  ;  he  leaves  the  source  from  which 
he  had  drawn  his  narratives  of  journeying,  ch.  ix.  51- 
ch.  xviii.  4,  in  order  thenceforth  to  take  his  material 
again  from  the  common  evangelical  tradition.  There 
is,  therefore,  not  the  least  ground  for  extending, 
with  Schleiermacher,  the  special  narrative  of  journey 
ing  of  which  Luke  before  availed  himself,  as  far  as 
ch.  xix.  48.  The  ground  why  he  precisely  at  this 
point  coincides  again  with  the  other  Synoptics, 
especially  with  Mark,  can  hardly  be  given  otherwise 
than  conjecturally.  The  conversation  of  our  Saviour 
with  the  apostles'about  divorce,  Mark  x.  2-12  ;  Matt. 
six.  1-12,  he  passes  over  in  silence,  perhaps  because 
he  has  already  on  another  occasion  noted  down  an 
important  utterance  on  this  subject,  ch.  xvi.  18. 
Neither  does  he  define  particularly  the  locality  in 
which  the  Saviour  met  with  the  children,  while  how 
ever  it  fc  plainly  to  be  seen,  from  Matt.  xix.  1,  that 
we  have  here  to  understand  it  as  taking  place  on  our 
Lord's  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  and  at  His  definite 
departure  from  Galilee. 

pify-n,  little  children, 
while  Matthew  and 


Vs.  15.  Their  babes,  ra 
therefore  sucklings,  ch.  ii.  16 
Mark  only  speak  in  general  of  iraiSia.  They  arc  in 
any  case  children  of  the  Saviour's  auditors,  who,  not 
content  with  having  received  a  blessing  for  them 
selves,  entreat  this  now  for  their  little  ones  also. 
This  scene  is  the  more  touching,  since  it  was  at  the 
same  time  a  scene  of  farewell,  and  this  act  of  the 
parents  appears  to  have  had  its  ground  in  the  obscure 
presentiment  that  they  should  not  again  see  the 
Saviour  in  Galilee.  The  mothers  desire  that  He 
might  leave  for  these  young  souls  a  parting  blessing 
behind.  It  was,  it  is  true,  quite  customary  in  Israel 
to  entreat  Kabbins  and  rulers  of  synagogues  for 
such  a  benefit  ;  but  that  this  was  desired  from  Jesus 
even  yet  in  the  last  period  of  His  public  life,  in  spite 
of  the  continually  increasing  opposition  to  Him,  is 
an  unequivocal  evidence  of  the  deep  and  favorable 
impression  which  His  activity  had  left  behind  in  these 
regions. 

Vs.  16.  Called  them.—  AUTO,  the  children  them 
selves.  Comi  voce  et  nutu,  Bengel.  The  opposition 
between  the  friendly  countenance  of  the  Master,  and 


I  is  that  wished  to  approach  Him,  and  who  it  is  that 
j  wished  to  keep  these  back,  than  He  takes  it  very  ill, 
and  rebukes  His  disciples  therefor;  while  they  had 
thought  that  children  belonged  less  than  any  one  in 
His  vicinity,  He  gives  them  on  the  contrary  to  know 
that  He  wishes  to  have,  more  than  many  others, 
precisely  these  around  Him.  If  the  Twelve  thought 
that  these  children  must  first  become  like  them,  in 
order  to  attract  the  interest  of  the  Saviour  to  them, 
our  Lord,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  them  the  assurance 
that  they  must  first  become  like  children,  if  they 
would  become  the  participants  of  His  complacent 
regard. 

Vs.  17.  Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the 
kingdom  of  God  aa  a  little  child. — Comp.  Matt, 
xviii.  !5,  and  LAXGK,  ad  loc.  Mark  also  speaks,  ch.  x. 
15,  of  this  utterance  of  the  Saviour  on  this  occasion  ; 
while  Luke,  ch.  ix.  47,  48,  had  passed  it  over,  and 
therefore  brings  it  in  afterwards  here.  With  the  re 
quirement  to  receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  little 
child  (5<=xeff&a<),  the  Saviour  directs  attention  to  the 
receptivity  for  the  Gospel  which  is  found  in  the  child's 
disposition.  This  temper  of  mind  the  disciples  would 
soon  lose,  if  they  gave  ear  to  the  voice  of  pride  and 
self-seeking,  by  which  they  had  just  before  allowed 
themselves  to  be  influenced  to  repel  these  little  ones. 
In  this  way  they  might  even  incur  the  danger  of 
forfeiting  the  blessing  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
whose  subjects  they  had  already  begun  to  be.  As  to 
the  rest,  we  are  not  to  overlook  the  fact  that,  at 
least  according  to  Luke,  the  warning  ov  w  f  iVeAdp, 
K.T.A..,  can  be  interpreted  as  addressed  to  the  wider 
circle  of  the  auditors,  parents,  &c.,  who  with  the 
disciples  at  this  moment  surrounded  the  Saviour. 


DOCTPtlXAL  AND  ETHICAL. 


1.  The  desire  of  the  mothers  to  see  their  children 
blessed  by  Jesus,  sprang  from  a  similar  feeling  of 
need  from  which  afterwards  the  baptism  of  children 
proceeded.     The   Saviour,  who  approved    the    first- 
named  wish,  would,  if  asked  about  it,  undoubtedly  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  latter.    [The  connection  be 
tween  the  two  is  admirably  expressed  in  the  exhorta 
tion  contained  in  the  office  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
for  the  Public  Baptism  of  Infants.— C.  C.  S.] 

2.  Precisely  when  Christ  appears  surrounded  by 
the  little  ones,  and  moves  in  the  world  of  children, 


the  contracted  brow  of  the  disciples,  is  indescribably  j  is  He  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  whose  majesty 
beautiful.  The  disciples  rebuked  the  mothers,  in  !  never  shines  more  gloriously  than  when  lie  con 
the  serious  belief  that  it  was  incongruous  to  molest  descends  to  that  which  is  least  and  last,  Ps.  cxiii. 
the  Great  Prophet  with  such  trifling  affairs,  while  5,  6.  Such  a  High-priest  we  needed,  who  bears  a 
they  now  especially  desire  that  He  may  continue  whole  world  on  His  loving  heart,  and  yet  also  presses 
the  interesting  elucidation  respecting  marriage  and  children  to  Ili.s  heart  and  blesses  them.  In  the  Prosc- 
divorce.  But  scarcely  has  Jesus  learned  who  it  pography  of  the  Redeemer,  the  trait  must  not  remain 
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Jnconsidcred,  that  the  only  thing  of  which  we  read 
that  He  took  it  ill,  was  precisely  this  repelling  of  the 
children.  After  all  which  had  just  before  been 
uttered  about  the  sins  and  the  wretchedness  in 
wedded  life  (see  in  Matthew  and  Mark),  this  whole 
scene  makes  the  impression  of  a  friendly  sunbeam 
which  breaks  through  on  a  thickly-clouded  sky. 

3.  As  for  the  subjects,  so  also  for  the  King  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  did  the  way  to  true  greatness  lie 
precisely   in    this  His   deep   humiliation.      He  who 
requires  the  childlike  temper,  has  shown  Himself  also 
the  most  perfect  Son,  Heb.  v.  8. 

4.  The  becoming  like  children,  and  the  &i><a§ei> 
ywr)$rii>a.i,  John  iii.  3,  are  correlative  ideas.     How 
completely  indispensable  the  requirement  of  humility 
and  the  childlike  temper  was,  could  not  appear  more 
evidently    than  on  this  occasion.     Scarcely  do  the 
children  retire  from  the  hallowed  scene,  when  a  rich 
young  man  enters,  who,  only  for  the  reason  that  he 
Is  lacking  in  this  childlike  humility,  does  not  find 
the  entrance  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

5.  See  the  parallels  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  and 
observe  the  intimate  connection  of  this  occurrence 
with  the  immediately  preceding  parable. 


IIOMILETICAX  AND  PRACTICAL. 


The  blessing  of  children  :  1.  Ardently  desired  ;  2. 
precipitately   forbidden  ;  3.   graciously   granted  ;  4. 


lastingly  confirmed. — From  that  which  we  desire  fol 
our  children,  is  made  manifest  what  we  ourselves 
think  of  Jesus. — Christ  and  the  world  of  children. — 
The  misguided  zeal  of  the  disciples  is  not  seldom  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  intention  of  the  Master.— 
What  found  the  Saviour  in  the  little  children  that 
was  much  more  welcome  to  Him  than  the  sight  of 
many  adults? — How  the  true  childlike  temper 
teaches  us,  1.  To  find  ;  2.  to  receive ;  3.  to  esteem 
aright,  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — The  disciple  of  tho 
Lord  is  called  to  be  in  malice  a  child,  but  in  under 
standing  full  grown,  1  Cor.  xiv.  20. 

STARKE  : — The  hasty  and  precipitate  character 
even  yet  cleaves  strongly  to  beginners  in  religion. — 
HEDINGKR  : — The  child's  state  a  blessed  state ! — Ah, 
few  become  like  children,  therefore  we  may  well 
suppose  more  children  than  grown  people  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. — BRKXTIUS  : — The  children, 
as  it  were,  constitute  the  heart  and  the  noblest  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  earth.  Who  would  not 
count  them  dear  and  precious,  and  gladly  be  con 
versant  with  them  ?  Mark  this,  ye  parents  and 
schoolmasters ! — HECBNEK  : — Even  love  can  out  of 
love  become  indignant;  but  this  is  no  selfish  dis 
pleasure,  but  a  holy  one. — Love  of  children  a  trait  in 
the  character  of  every  Christianly  religious  man. — 
Whomsoever  Jesus  presses  to  His  heart,  ?uch  an  one 
will  certainly  be  warmed  by  love. — ARXDT'S  sermona 
upon  the  life  of  Jesus.  Jesus,  the  children's  Friend 
without  compare.  See  farther  on  Luke  ix.  46-48. 


2.  Jesus  and  the  Rich  Young  Man  (Vss.  18-30). 
(Parallels:  Matt.  six.  1&-30;  Mark  x.  17-31.) 

And  a  certain  ruler  asked  him,  saying,  Good  Master  [Teacher],  what  shall  I  do  to 
inherit  eternal  life  ?  And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Why  callest  thou  me  good  ?  none  is 
good,  save  one,  that  t's,  God.  Thou  knowest  the  commandments,  Do  not  commit  adul 
tery,  Do  not  kill,  Do  not  steal,  Do  not  bear  false  witness,  Honour  thv  father  and  thy 
22  mother.  And  he  said,  All  these  have  I  kept  from  my  youth  up.  Now  when 
Jesus  heard  these  things,  he  said  unto  him,  Yet  lackest  thou  one  thing:  sell  all  that 
thou  hast,  and  distribute1  unto  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  [a]  treasure  in  heaven  [the 
heavens4]  :  and  come,  follow  me.  And  when  he  heard  this,  he  was  [became]  very 
sorrowful :  for  he  was  very  rich.  And  when  Jesus  saw  that  he  was  very  sorrowful 
[saw  him3]  :  he  said,  How  hardly  shall  [do4]  they  that  have  riches  enter  into  the  king 
dom  of  God  !  For  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  a  needle's  eye,  than  for  a  rich 
man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  they  that  heard  it  said,  Who  then  can  be 
saved?  And  he  said,  The  things  which  are  impossible  with  men  are  possible  with 

28  God.     Then  Peter  said,  Lo,  we  have  left  all   [what  was  ours'],  and  followed   thee. 

29  And  he  said  unto  them,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  There  is  no  man  that  hath  left  house, 

30  or  parents,  or  brethren,  or  wife,  or  children,  for  the  kingdom  of  God's  sake,  Who  shall 
not  receive  [back]  manifold  more  [many  times  as  much]  in  this  present  time,  and  in  the 
world  to  come  life  everlasting. 

»  V».  22.— Ai«i«o«.    The  simple  S6t,  which  A.,  D.,  L.,  M.,  A.,  and  some  others  have,  and  alfo  Lachmann,  \s  taken 
from  the  jiarallels. 

»  Vs.  22.— According  to  C.,  D.,  eV  TCHS  ovpacois.    [Cod.  Sin.,  iv  ovpavol*.]    The  singular  of  the  JKccepla  is  from  Matthew 


and  Mark. 

3  vs.  24.—  E.  V.  : 


saw  that  lie  u-ns  rrry  sorrowful."    ['ISiiv  «e 


v,  according  to  B.,  Cod.  Sin.,  L.    Ao« 


oeptwl  hy  Tisclicndorf,  Trejrcllcs,  Allbrd.—  C.  0.  S.] 

«  Vs.  24.—  Eisn-o.oevoi'Tai  faccurdin"  to  li.,  L.     Cod.  Sin.  has  eJseAevo-orroi.—  C.  C.  S.I 

»  V-.  28.—  Td  ZSia  (without  jr,Wa),  according  to  Oriesbach,  .Lachmann,  [Tischendorf,  Tregellcs,  Alford,]  on  the  au» 
thority  of  B.,  L.,  137.    Ilaira  is  taken  from  the  parallels. 
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THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDING   TO   LUKE. 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

Vs.  18.  A  certain  ruler. — "Apx*"7,  more  par- 
jcular  specification  of  the  indefinite  Js  in  Matthew 
and  Mark;  perhaps  the  president  of  a  neighboring 
synagogue,  who,  concealed  among  the  people,  had 
heard  the  instruction  of  the  Saviour,  been  present  at 
the  blessing  of  the  children,  and  excited  by  both  to 
address  himself  with  a  weighty  question  to  Jesus. 
According  to  no  one  of  the  Synoptics  does  he  co: 
iretpdfai>,  like  so  many  before  and  after  him,  but  on 
the  contrary  with  a  good  intention.  Noticeable  is 
the  comparatively  great  fulness  with  which  the  three 
Synoptics  communicate  this  occurrence  ;  it  has,  as 
evident,  left  a  deep  impression  in  the  circle  of  the 
disciples. 

Good  Teacher. — It  is  not  hard  to  sketch  a 
somewhat  vivid  portrait  of  the  youthful  speaker. 
He  is  as  little  lacking  in  emotion  and  enthusiasm,  as 
in  fluency  of  speech  and  demonstration  of  honor 
before  Jesus.  He  is  better  than  the  common  de- 
penders  on  works  [Werkheiliffen,  lit.,  work-saints] 
of  that  time,  under  whose  self-righteousness  there 
flowed  not  seldom  a  current  of  hypocrisy,  but  he 
stands  far  below  the  God-fearing  men  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  whose  hearts,  along  with  the  strictest 
conscientiousness,  there  ever  remained  alive  the 
feeling  of  the  necessity  of  atonement.  What  he 
seeks  is  not  grace  but  reward ; — the  eternal  life  in 
which  he,  probably  a  member  of  the  sect  of  the 
Pharisees,  believes,  he  will  earn  by  his  own  vir 
tue.  Yet  still  an  obscure  feeling  is  ever  saying  to 
him  that  the  treasure  of  his  good  works  is  not 
yet  great  enough  ;  to  his  righteousness  he  wishes  to 
add  something  more,  altogether  extraordinary,  in 
order  then  to  be  able  to  be  sure  of  the  perfect 
certainty  of  his  salvation.  Before  the  Saviour  de 
parts,  he  wishes  for  once  to  hear  from  Him  the 
answer  to  this  great  question  of  life.  Thus  does  he 
stand  before  us  as  a  man  full  of  good  intentions,  but 
without  deep  self-knowledge ;  who  takes  pleasure  in 
the  law  of  God,  but  at  the  same  time  also  has  com 
placency  in  himself,  whose  words  not  only  express 
his  thoughts,  but  in  a  certain  sense  anticipate  them  ; 
more  worthy  of  love  than  of  envy, — a  curious  mixture 
of  honesty  and  of  pitiable  self-deceit.  Not  until  he 
is  considered  from  this  point  of  view,  is  it  possible 
wholly  to  understand  the  wisdom  and  love  with 
which  the  Saviour  treats  him.  He  is  in  a  certain 
sense  the  Nicodemus  character  of  the  Synoptics, 
comp.  John  iii.  2,  although  his  history,  alas,  ends  less 
satisfactorily  than  that  of  this  teacher  in  Israel. 

Vs.  19.  "Why  callestthou  me  good?— Luke 
simply  follows  Mark,  in  giving  this  answer  of  our 
Lord.  Respecting  the  famous  various  reading  in 
Matt,  ad  loc.  see  LANGE.  We  for  our  part  are  of  the 
opinion  that  in  Matthew  the  Recepta  must  be  re 
tained,  and  that  the  reading  of  Lachmann  and  Tisch- 
endorf  has  no  higher  value  than  that  of  an  old 
interpretamentum.  The  grounds  for  this  persuasion 
do  not  belong  here,  but  as  respects  the  Marcionitic 
reading  of  the  second  part  of  the  answer  in  Luke :  6 
yap  ayadbs  fls  tcrrif,  &  0«b?  6  vrar^p,  it  is  nothing 
but  a  gloss,  which  does  not  even  bear  a  strongly 
Marcionitic  character. — As  to  the  rest,  we  scarcely 
need  to  remark  that  the  Saviour  by  this  answer: 
ovStis  a.yab.t  K.T.A..,  is  as  far  from  indirectly  ex 
pressing  His  own  Godhead  (the  old  Dogmatici), 
as  He  is  from  decidedly  denying  it  (the  later 
Rationalists).  He  contents  Himself  with  declining 


an  epithet  which  in  this  mouth  would  have  had  no 
meaning  whatever,  even  as  He  previously  also  did 
not  wish  from  every  one  to  be  greeted  as  the  Messiah. 
Thus  does  He  here  give  on  the  one  hand  an  example 
of  modest  humility,  which  contrasts  not  a  little  with 
the  self-praise  of  the  young  man,  and  on  the  other 
hand  He  points  him,  if  he  will  really  do  what  i3 
good,  to  the  highest  ideal  of  perfection. 

Vs.  20.  The  commandments. — The  Saviour 
names  the  commandments  of  the  second  table,  be 
cause  when  the  rich  man  had  once  seen  his  lack  of 
love  to  his  neighbor,  the  conclusion  as  to  his  lack  of 
love  to  God  could  not  be  difficult.  According  to 
Mark  and  Luke,  the  M?)  /u.oix«''0'j;s  stands  first,  with 
internal  probability,  if  we  direct  our  regard  to  the 
youth  of  the  questioner.  According  to  the  state 
ment  of  Luke,  the  Saviour  names  only  five  command 
ments,  the  /j.i)  airo&TeiiritJT)s  of  Mark  and  the  ayair, 
rbf  TrArjtr.  aov  a.-j  afavr.  of  Matthew,  being  wanting. 

Vs.  21.  All  these. — In  vain  hitherto  has  the 
Saviour  endeavored  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
young  man  to  the  contrast  between  his  duty  and  hia 
own  ability.  The  youth  is  still  so  taken  up  with  his 
own  virtue,  that  he  thinks  that  he  is  able  to  point 
courageously  to  his  whole  past  life,  although  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  obscure  foreboding  that  he  may  yet 
perhaps  come  short,  he  adds  (Matthew) :  ri  tn 
ipw.  The  answer  of  the  Saviour  does  not  con 
firm  the  truth  of  his  declaration,  but  only  tells  him 
what  he,  in  case  it  is  really  so  with  him,  has  yet  to 
do. 

Vs.  22.  Distribute. — AiaSo?,  see  the  notes  on  the 
text.  By  the  peculiar  form  of  the  injunction,  the  salu 
tary  strictness  of  the  command  becomes  evident.  He 
must  not  only  sell  his  trea.-ure,  never  to  see  it  again  ; — • 
even  that  perhaps  in  an  heroic  and  high-wrought 
moment  might  have  been  possible ; — but  to  dis 
tribute  the  precious  wealth  with  his  own  hand,  piece 
jy  piece,  among  the  poor,  and  thus  see  the  source  of 
ris  earthly  joy,  pride,  hope,  as  it  were,  drop  by  drop 
dry  up.  "  Distribute,  ipse  id  magnam  laititiam 
affcrre  sold  piis.  "  Bengel.  Only  when  he  has  in 
:his  way  killed  his  selfishness  even  to  the  root,  may 
ic  view  himself  as  perfect  in  love.  Then  is  the 
Uaster  ready  to  give  him  his  recompense  and  highest 
good,  the  place  of  a  disciple,  His  cross,  His  heavenly 
.reasure. 

Vs.  23.  Very  sorrowful. — Ilepi'Auiroy :  Matthew, 

roiWo? ;  Mark,  ffrvyvdoas,  \vnov^vos.  Theso 
are  all  expressions  which  show  that  the  answer  of 
fesus  produces  an  intense  impression  upon  the 
,-ouug  man.  No  wonder,  it  was  also  very  fitting  to 
:ure  him  forever  of  his  foolish  self-conceit.  Up  to 
his  moment,  he  had  thought  that  the  external  ob- 

vance  of  the  manifold  commandments  might  open 
or  him  the  way  to  heaven,  while  he  yet  had  left  the 
•ommune  vincul-um,  the  highest  principle  of  all  the 
•equirements  of  God,  until  now  unconsidered.  And 
ow  it  appears  that  his  selfishness  is  mightier  than 
iis  seemingly  noble  love,  and  that  he  his  life  through 
iad  already  transgressed  the  first  commandment,  in- 
smuch  as  he  offered  base  worship  to  Mammon.  Ho 
lecomes  aware  that  to  his  fabiic  of  virtue  even  the 
bundation  is  yet  wanting,  and  still  he  had  already 
jeen  hoping  to  be  able  to  put  the  capstone  on  hia 
perfected  work.  The  chasm  which  lies  between 
nowing  and  willing,  and  between  willing  and  doing, 
ecomes  to  him  now  plain  ;  he  goes  away,  and  it  13 
not  impossible  that  he  afterwards  returns  again  ;  but 
ven  though  he  saw  Jesus  no  more,  he  has  rocc-ived 
n  instruction  which  he  his  whole  life  long  can  no 
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more  forget.  He  knows  now  what  is  lacking  to  him, 
and  even  though  the  look  of  sadness  which  the 
Saviour  let  fall  upon  the  departing  one  had  been  a 
look  of  irrevocable  farewell,  yet  the  lasting  loss  of 
this  young  man  would  still  have  been  to  the  rest  a 
gain,  on  account  of  the  heart-searching  instructions 
and  warnings  which  Jesus  connected  with  this  oc 
currence. 

Vs.  24.  How  hardly.— See  on  Matt.  xix.  1 7- 
29  ;  Mark  x.  17-30.  That  the  Saviour  here  teaches, 
it  is  true,  a  relative  but  by  no  means  absolute  im 
possibility  that  the  rich  man  should  be  saved,  shows 
again  how  far  He,  in  the  gospel  of  Luke,  is  removed 
from  all  Ebionitic  contempt  of  riches.  Only  when 
money  has  us,  instead  of  our  possessing  the  money, 
does  it  close  against  us  the  entrance  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  Comp.  besides  the  well-known  golden  tractate 
of  CLEMENS  ALEXAXDRINUS,  Quis  dives  salvetur,  also 
Pcednffor/us,  lib.  iii.  ch.  vi.  The  double  form  in 
which  i\iark  (ch.  x.  23,  24)  communicates  the  saying 
of  our  Lord,  is  especially  adapted  to  explain  more 
exactly  His  actual  meaning. 

Vs.  25.  A  camel. — See  LANOE  on  Matt.  xix.  24, 
and  LIGIITFOOT,  a:l  loc.  Beyond  doubt  there  here 
hovers  before  the  Saviour's  soul,  in  particular,  the 
image  of  the  many  rich  and  mighty  in  His  day,  whose 
earthly  temper  hindered  them  from  receiving  Him, 
while "  He  in  the  rich  young  man  saw  a  type  of 
thousands,  to  whom  the  disciples  in  their  Chiliastic 
dreams  had  already  conceded  a  place  of  honor  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  but  with  reference  to  whom  it 
was  soon  to  appear  that  they,  on  account,  of  their 
love  to  earthly  goods,  were  not  fit  for  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

Vs.  26.  Who  then  can  be  saved? — As  well 
this  scene  with  the  ruler,  as  also  this  earnest  utter 
ance  of  the  Saviour,  has  taught  the  disciples  to  cast 
a  deeper  look  into  their  own  heart.  They  feel  now 
that  not  earthly  good  in  itself  closes  the  entrance 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  that  it  docs  so  only 
when  one  hangs  his  heart  upon  it,  and  that  one  there 
fore,  even  without  being  in  possession  of  riches,  may 
yet  be  shut  out  as  a  rich  man.  In  the  living  con 
sciousness  that  even  the  poorest  may  have  something 
of  this  earthly-mindedness  which  causes  the  &px(av 
to  go  sorrowful  away,  they  now  all,  instead  of  surprise 
at  others,  feel  concern  about  themselves,  and  venture 
the  great  question,  which  the  Saviour  answers  with 
His  compassionate  look  and  a  comforting  word. 
Comp.  Job  xlii.  2  ;  Jer.  xxxii.  17 ;  Zech.  viii.  6. 

Vs.  18.  Petar  said. — According  to  all  three 
Evangelists,  it  is  Peter  with  whom  first,  in  the  place 
of  concern,  there  follows  not  only  recovered  com 
posure,  but  even  self-complacency."  Very  character 
istic  is  it,  but  at  the  same  time  amiable,  that  he  here 
doe?  not  place  himself  exclusively  first,  but  utters  it 
as  the  collective  consciousness  of  the  apostolic  circle, 
that  all  more  or  less  had  done  what  had  proved  too 
hard  for  the  &i>x<*v.  The  peculiar  form  of  his  utter 
ance  in  Luke,  "  we  have  left  rot  T5ia,  that  which  is 
ours,"  brings  the  greater  difficulty  of  the  sacrifice 
made  still  more  strongly  into  view.  Instead  of  the 
foar  of  not  being  able  Co  be  saved,  there  now  springs  i 
up  within  '.hem  the  hope  of  extraordinarv  reward  ; 
and  it  is  entirely  unmistakable  that  in  this  whole 
utterance,  an  egoistic  love  of  reward  expresses  itself, 
of  which  it  is  even  moro  easily  conceivable  how  it 
tould  arise  in  the  heart  of  Peter,  than  how  it  could  be 
approved  by  Jesus.  Before,  however,  we  find  dif 
ficulty  in  this  latter  fact,  Ictus  notice  first  that  the 
assertion  of  Peter  was  no  idle  vaunt,  but  pure  truth  ; 


that  the  Saviour  Himself  had  just  before  attached  to 
the  renunciation  of  earthly  good  the  possession  of 
the  heavenly  treasure,  and  that  with  Peter  the 
craving  of  reward  did  not  exclude  love,  but  was  most 
intimately  connected  therewith ;  and  secondly,  that 
our  Lord  not  only  approves  the  hope  of  recompense, 
inasmuch  as  He  promises  to  it  the  richest  satisfaction, 
but  also  tempers  it  and  sanctifies  it,  by  the  immediately 
following  parable,  Matt.  xxi.  1-16. 

Vs.  29.  Verily  I  say  unto  you. — Luke  given 
the  answer  of  the  Saviour  less  precisely  and  less  in 
detail  than  Matthew  and  Mark,  yet  with  all,  the  chief 
thoughts  are  the  same,  in  which,  however,  we  have  to 
consider  that  the  strictly  Israelitish  form  in  which 
the  hope  of  hundredfold  reward  is  uttered  in  Matt, 
ch.  xix.  28,  is  less  prominent  in  the  Hellenistic 
gospel  of  Luke. 

Vs.  30.  Receive  back,  airo\a0ri. — Sec  notes  on 
the  text.  A  still  stronger  form  than  in  Matthew,  and 
a  fitting  expression  to  intimate  that  he  receives  what 
belongs  to  him  as  a  reward.  Afterwards  the  Saviour 
expressed  the  same  thought  in  another  form,  Luke 
xxii.  25-30.  The  clause:  "  Many  last  shall  be  first," 
which  Matthew  and  Mark  subjoin  here,  Luke  had 
already  given,  ch.  xiii.  30.  As  a  proverb,  its  frequent 
repetition  is  easily  intelligible. 

In  this  time,'  and  in  the  world  to  come  life 
everlasting. — This  passage  is  one  of  those  in  which 
the  distinction  between  the  common  Synoptic  and 
the  Johannean  signification  of  the  word  fay  anavio^ 
appears  most  strongly  marked.  Here,  also,  a*,  e.  g.t 
Matt.  xix.  29  ;  xxv.  46,  and  elsewhere,  it  is  something 
absolutely  of  the  other  world. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  on  the  parallel  passages  in  Matthew  and 
Mark. 

2.  In  the  Pauline  gospel  of  Luke  also,  the  history 
of  the  rich  young  man  occupies  a  prominent  place, 
inasmuch  as  this  wortl  serves  as  a  palpable  proof  of 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  being  justified  by  the 
works  of  the  law.    When  the  Saviour  says  to  a  sinner, 
in  view  of  the  requirements  of  the  law :  Do  this  and 
thou  shall  live,  this  is  done  for  the  very  purpose  of 
awakening,  by  the  despair  of   fulfilling  such  a  re 
quirement,  the  consciousness  of  deep  sint'ulness,  and 
the  slumbering  longing  for  grace.     In  this  respect 
also,  the  history  of  the  rich   young  man  is  a  rarely 
equalled  type  of  the  pedagogic  wisdom  of  our  Lord, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  key  to  the  Pauline  declara 
tion,  Rom.  vii.  7-24. 

3.  For  the  apologetics  of  the  Evangelical  history, 
it  is  of  moment  to  compare  the  form  in  which  this  oc 
currence  is  related  in  the  gospel  of  the  Hebrews. 
Comp.  on  this  the  happy  remark  of  NEANDER,  L.  J. 
ad  loc.,  and  respecting  this  whole  narrative,  the  dis 
sertation  of  K.  WIMMER,  Stud.  u.  A'rit.   1845,  i.  p. 
115. 

4.  The  evangelical  idea  of  the  sinlessness  of  our 
Lord  is  in  no  way  endangered  by  the  negative :  ri  M« 
\fytit  ayadAv.     "  The  declaration  is  the  expression 
of  the  same  humble  subordination  to  God,  penetrated 
by  which  Jesus  also,  although  knowing  Himself  one 
with   the  Father,  yet  designates  the  Father  as    tho 
One  sending  Him,  teaching  Him,  sanctifying   Him, 
glorifying  Him, — in  one  word,  as  the  greater.     Ever, 
indeed,  is  the  Father  the  original  source,  as  of  all 
being,  so  of  all  goodness ;  the  absolutely  Good,  in  Uia 
holiness  ever  the  same,  while  in  contrast  with.  Hint 
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even  the  Son,  as  Man,  is  one  developing  in  goodness 
and  holiness,  perfecting  Himself  through  prayers,  con 
flicts,  sorrows,  and  suffering,  unto  Divine  glory." 
Ullmann. 

5.  The  whole  history  of  the  rich  young  man  la  a 
powerful  testimony  to  the  spirit  of  the  first  command 
ment  in  the  Decalogue.  Evidently  the  Saviour  was 
not  concerned  with  the  wealth  of  the  &px<*i>  in  itself, 
— for  some  misfortune  or  other  might  then  have  easily 
freed  him  from  his  possessions ;  but  He  wished  to 
detach  him  from  the  idol  to  which  his  heart  was 
bound.  If  his  idol  had  been  something  else,  e.  g., 
ambition,  the  Saviour  would  not  have  given  him  this 
commandment;  he  would  have  fulfilled  it  without 
trouble,  nay,  perhaps  would  even  have  boasted  of  his 
beneficence  ;  but  -since  his  weak  side  is  the  love  of 
money,  the  commandment  of  self-denial  approaches 
him  precisely  in  this  relatively  accidental  form,  that 
it  may  become  evident  to  him  how  only  he  who  can 
renounce  that  which  is  highest,  is  on  the  way  to  gain 
that  which  is  best.  Hard  was  the  requirement,  but 
it  was  the  severity  of  love. 

[After  all,  our  Lord  only  required  of  thi?  young 
man  what  the  apostles,  as  Peter  declares,  had  already 
done;  and  even  worldly  wisdom  does  not  now 
venture  to  dispute  that  the  preeminent  honor  which 
they  have  gained  to  all  ages  of  the  world  thereby, 
has  of  itself  been  a  hundred  times  over  worth  the 
sacrifice.  What  emperor  in  Christendom  would  dare 
for  a  moment  to  compare  his  dignity  with  that  of  an 
apostle,  or  an  evangelist,  or  even  the  helper  of  an 
apostle?  And  certainly  we  may  believe  that  the 
young  ruler,  who  could  have  made  a  still  greater 
sacrifice,  and  whom  Jesus,  even  at  His  first  and  only 
meeting  with  him,  came  to  regard  with  so  peculiar  an 
affection,  was  fitted  to  occupy  no  mean  place  in  the 
kingdom  of  God.  So  true  is  it,  that  even  as  respects 
this  world,  he  missed  the  opportunity  of  placing  him 
self  on  such  an  eminence,  as  no  potentate  of  his  age 
ever  came  within  sight  of. — C.  C.  S.] 

6.  The  promise  of  manifold  reward  for  the  sacri 
fice  made  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  had  already 
been  given  to  the  disciples  in  another  form,  ch.  vi. 
23;  xii.  35-37.     Here,  in  particular,  must  be  con 
sidered  how  the   Saviour,    after  He   had   promised 
them  more  than  the  most  glowing  imagination  could 
expect,  makes  haste  to  oppose  every  narrow  sell- 
seeking  and  false  rest  in  their  soul.     He  takes  from 
them  therewith  at  once*the  fancy  of  their  being  the 
only  ones  so  highly  distinguished.     In  an  entirely 
general  way  He  promises  for  all  following  times  to 
all  a  hundredfold  recompense  who  should  renounce 
anything  for  the  kingdom   of  heaven's  sake.     They 
should  not   lack    companions   of  the   high   fortune 
which  they  desired  above  all  things.     But  that  they 
might  not  now  too  early  rest  upon  their  laurels,  they 
are  on  the  other  hand  disquieted  by  the  thought: 
Those  who  are  now  the  first,  may  afterwards  very 
possibly  become  the  last.     How  thoroughly  in  ear 
nest,  moreover,  the  Saviour  was  as  to  this  promise 
of  the  hundredfold  recompense  even  in  this  life,  ap 
pears  from  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  all 
times,  coinp.  e.  g.,  what  Paul  offered  for  its  sake  and 
afterwards  gained.     Or  consider  the  French  refugees 
who   for   the   cause  of  truth  and   reformation  left 
their  native  country,  and  even  yet  iu  their  posterity 
are  visibly  and  wonderfully  blest!      [What   blood 
more  honorable  in  our  country  than  the  blood  of  the 
Huguenots  "i — C.  C.  S.] 

7.  The  whole  instruction  of  our  Lord,  as  well 
eoDceruing  the  dangers  of  riches  as  concerning  the 


rich  recompense  of  that  which  is  offere-1  up  fo:  Ilin;, 
acquires  an  additional  and  peculiar  importance  if  we 
consider  that  this  was  uttered  in  the  presence'  of 
Judas,  only  a  few  days  before  the  germinating  in 
him  of  the  dark  plan  of  betrayal. 

[8.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  while  as  yet  the 
might  of  Christian  love  had  scarcely  begun  to  be  felt 
in  the  world,  riches  were  to  their  possessors  a  temp 
tation  to  hard-hearted  voluptuousness  in  a  degree 
scarcely  possible  now.  In  Christendom,  imperfect  aa 
it  is,  even  a  worldly  man,  in  spite  of  himself,  is  forced 
in  some  measure  to  take  a  Christian  view  of  his 
wealth.  This  does  not,  by  any  means,  remove  the 
danger  of  riches,  but  it  increases  the  probability,  in 
each  particular  case,  that  those  dangers  will  be  sur 
mounted. — C.  C.  S.] 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Sacrifices  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  are:  1.  Re 
quired,  vss.  18-22;  2.  refused,  vss.  23-27;  3.  made, 
vs.  28 ;  4.  rewarded,  v.-s.  29,  30.— The  ruler  of  the 
synagogue  at  the  feet  of  Him  who  is  the  Lord  of  the 
temple. — Jesus,  over  against  the  rich  young  man, 
truly  the  Good  Master,  although  He  declines  this 
honorable  appellation.  —  The  rich  young  man  the 
type  of  the  man  who  has  much  that  is  needed  for 
his  salvation,  but  not  all:  1.  His  portrait;  2.  his 
fate. — How  little  even  the  knowing  of  the  command 
ments  helps  us.  —  The  strictness  of  the  Saviour 
towards  the  virtuous,  His  mildness  towards  the 
deeply-fallen  sinner,  and  in  both  cases  Ilis  heavenly 
love.  —  The  advantage  of  an  untroubled  retrospect 
upon  a  well-spent  and  unspotted  youth :  1.  A  rare; 
2.  an  inestimable  ;  3.  a  dangerous",  advantage. — One 
thing  thou  yet  lackest :  1.  A  kindly  intended  felicita 
tion,  because  only  one  thing  ;  2.  an  earnest  warning, 
because  in  the  one  all  is  lacking  to  him. — What  the 
rich  young  man  really  lacks  is  love  to  God  above  all 
things.  —  Whoever  will  teach  others  to  recognize 
their  own  sins  against  God,  does  best  when  he  be 
gins  with  their  duties  towards  their  neighbor,  1  John 
iv.  20. — The  treasure  in  heaven:  1.  Its  high  value; 
2.  its  dear  price. — True  care  for  the  poor  must  be  a 
personal  one. — The  rich  young  man:  1.  Trebly  rich, 
a.  in  treasures,  b.  in  virtues,  c.  in  self-conceit ;  2. 
rebly  poor,  a.  in  self-knowledge,  b.  in  love,  c.  in 
heavenly  possessions. — The  ruinous  power  of  a  sin 
gle  darling  sin,  Eccles.  x.  1 ;  Matt.  v.  29,  30. — How 
eaithly-mindedness:  1.  Contemns  the  King  of  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  2.  despises  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  kingdom  of  God ;  3.  forfeits  the  blessedness  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. — How  the  Saviour  will  cure  man 
of  his  earthly-mindedness  by  leading  him  to  the  way: 
1.  Of  self-knowledge ;  2.  of  self-denial ;  3.  of  self-sur 
render  to  Him. — The  love  of  Christ  over  against  the 
might  of  the  ego:  1.  How  deep  it  looks;  2.  how 
much  it  requires;  3.  how  richly  it  rewards. — Why  is 
it  harder  for  the  rich  than  for  so  many  others  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ? — "  How  hardly,"  &c. : 

1.  A  word  of  terror  for  the  earthly-minded  wealthy; 

2.  a  word  of  comfort  for  the  heavenly-minded  poor; 

3.  a  word  of  thanksgiving  for  rich  and  poor  whc 
have  really  overcome  the  difficulty  and  have  entered 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven. — The  being  saved:  1. 
On  its  humanly  impossible ;  '2.  on  its  Divinely  possi 
ble  and  easy,  side. — How  far  the  question,  "  What 
shall  we  have  therefore  ?"  from  the  Christian  point 
of    view   is  permitted   or   censurable. — The  recom 
pense   in  the   kingdom   of  heaven :    1.   Its 
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c.  in  '.hi?,  h.  in  the  future,  life ;  2.  its  conditions:  one 
must,  a.  really  have  led  all,  and  this  then,  b.  not  out 
of  mercenariuess,  but  out  of  love. 

STAUKE: —  CANSTEIN  : —  Our  first  and  chiefest 
question  should  be  concerning  everlasting  life. — 
BRKNTIUS: — The  law  is  spiritual,  and  requires  inter 
nal  and  external  obedience. — In  religion  nature  and 
grace  must  be  well  distinguished. — Let  man  be  taught 
to  distinguish  well  the  general  and  the  special  calling 
ol  God. — MKKINGER  : — Woe  to  you,  ye  rich,  Luke 
vi.  24 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  9 ;  James  v.  \.~Bibl.  Wirt :— Let 
not  thy  mouth  water  too  much  after  worldly  goods, 
because  they  are  more  a  hindrance  than  a  help  to 
salvation,  Prov.  xxx.  8. — Kising  concern  for  salva 
tion  must  be  regarded  and  welcomed  as  a  messenger 
of  grace. — HEIHNGEK  : — All  lost,  all  gained. — BKEX- 


|Tjns ; — The   lust   of  reward   here   cleavea   even,   I 
seems,  to  the  best  dispositions. — To  the  children  an<i 
I  servants  of  God  belongs  all  the  good  which  the  king 
I  dom  of  grace  and  glory  possesses  ;  what  would  the* 
more?  1  Cor.  iii.  21-23. 

PALMER:— What  lack  I  yet?  1.  What  answei 
our  own  heart  would  be  glad  to  give ;  2.  what  th» 
Lord  answers  thereto. — Of  the  unhappy  contradio 
tion  in  which  so  many  men  are  involved  with  them- 
selves. — W.  HOFACKKR  : — Good  labor  brings  nobla 
recompense. — C.  J.  NITZSCII  : — Xo  one  is  good  sav 
ing  God  alone :  1.  In  what  sense  the  expression  ia 
meant;  2.  how  in  the  light  of  it  Jesus  Himself  ap 
pears  to  us ;  3.  whether,  then,  where  it  holds  good, 
there  yet  can  be  any  well-grounded  confidence  in  our 
neighbor. 


3.  Jesus  and  the  Blind  Man  (Vss.  31-43). 
(Parallel  to  Matt.  xx.  17-19,  29-3-1;  Mark  x.  32-34,  46-52.) 

31  Then  [And]  he  took  unto  him  the  twelve,  and  said  unto  them,  Behold,  we  go  up  to 
Jerusalem,  and  all  things  that  are  written  by  the  prophets  concerning  [lit.,  for,  TW  m<3, 

32  K.T.A.]  the  Son  of  man  shall  be  accomplished.     For  he  shall  be  delivered  unto  the  Gen 
tiles,  and  shall  be  mocked,  and  spitefully  entreated   [outrageously  handled],  and  spitted 

33  on :  And  they  shall  scourge  him,  and  put  him  to  death ;  and  the  third  day  lie  shall  rise 

34  again.     And  they  understood  none  of  these  things:  and  this  saying  was  hid  from  them, 
neither  knew  [comprehended]  they  the  things  which  were  spoken. 

35  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  as  he  was  come  nigh  unto  Jericho,  a  certain  blind  man 

36  sat  by  the  way  side  begging:  And  hearing  the  multitude  pass  by  [a  multitude  passing 

37  by],  he  asked  what  it  meant.     And  they  told  him,  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by. 
38,  39  And  he  cried,  saying,  Jesus,  ihou  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me.     And  they 

which  went  before  rebuked  him,  that  he  should  hold  his  peace :  but  he  cried  so  much 

40  the  more,  Thou  Son  of  David,  have  mercy  on  me.     And  Jesus  stood,  and  commanded 

41  him  to  be  brought  unto  him:  and  when  he  was  come  near,  he   asked  him,  Saying,1 
What  wilt  them  that  I  shall  do  unto  thee  ?     And  he  said,  Lord  [or,  Sir],  that  I  may 

12  receive  my  sight.     And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Receive  thy  sight:  thy  faith  hath  saved 
43  thee  [or,  caused  thy  recovery].     And  immediately  he  received  his  sight,  and  followed 
him,  glorifying  God :  and  all  the  people,  when  they  saw  it,  gave  praise  unto  God. 

»  Vs.  4t.— \ey<ov  (Origon  :  diruv)  at  the  bediming  of  this  verse  is  omitted  by  Tischendorf,  [Meyer,  Alibrd,]  according 
to  B.,  I).,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  L.,  X    It  is  at  least  doubtful. 

It  is  as  if  the  feeling  of  Thomas,  which  he  so  strongly 
uttered,  John  xi.  16,  had  now  possessed  itself  of  all 
the  disciples.  Perhaps  Jesus  considers  just  this  dis 
couraged  state  of  theirs  best  fitted  for  the  communica 
tion  to  them  for  the  third  time  of  a  prophecy  which 
He  had  already  delivered  twice  to  almost  deaf  ears. 
The  greater  the  vividness  which  had  been  given  by 
the  just-reported  conversation  to  the  prospect  of 
hundredfold  reward,  the  more  necessary  docs  it  ap 
pear  to  our  Lord  to  obviate  the  earthly-minded 
expectation  with  which  they  follow  Him,  even  on 
the  fatal  way ;  and  of  s."»  ourpooe  He  severs  them 
from  the  circle  of  the  others,  ji  order,  by  the  very 
mystery  in  the  manner  of  His  communication,  to 
prepare  them  the  better  for  the  weigh  tiness  of  itj 
matter. 

TeAen-drjiTfTai,  K.T.\. — The  reference  to  the  pro- 
pin  tic  declarations  on  this  occasion  is  peculiar  to 
Luke.  The  Saviour  speaks  with  emphasis  of  iravra 
ra  ytyp.,  comp.  ch.  xxii.  37.  The  Messianic  pro 
phecies  of  suffering  stand  before  His  eyes  as  a  great 
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Vs.  31.  And  He  took. — Comp.  LAXGE  on  the 
parallels  in  Matthew  and  Mark.  The  parable  of  the 
Laborers  in  the  Vineyard,  which  in  Matt.  xx.  1-16 
precedes  the  repeated  announcement  of  the  Passion, 
and  the  request,  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee  which  follows 
it,  and  which  is  given  by  Matthew  as  well  as  Mark, 
Luke  passes  over.  According  to  the  Synoptics,  the 
journey  to  the  Passover  is  now  continued  steadily  in 
the  direction  of  Jericho.  That,  however,  the  Twelve 
were  not  the  Saviour's  only  companions  in  travel 
appears  from  the  fact  that  He  calls  them  to  Himself, 
tea-?'  ioiui',  Matt.  xx.  17-19,  in  order  to  impart  to 
them  a  weighty  utterance.  Perhaps  the  women, 
Luke  viii.  2,  3,  were  also  with  him,  and  Salome 
comes  forth  from  their  circle  with  her  petition.  The 
risible  distinction  between  the  temper  of  our  Lord 
and  that  of  the  disciples  is  brought  into  view  by 
Mark  hi  particular,  x.  32,  with  much  graphic  force. 
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whole  put  in  writing  T.£  vif  r.  av&p.  for  the  Son  of 
Man,  a  dativus  cot/imodi  by  which  the  proper  destina 
tion  of  the  word  of  Scripture,  that  of  being  realized  in 
Him,  is  intimated  ;  an  indirect  proof  that  for  every 
detail  of  the  picture  of  His  Passion  which  is  now 
sketched,  vss.  32,  33,  there  must  also  be  at  least  an 
intimation  to  be  found  in  the  prophetic  record. 

Vs.  32.  Delivered  unto  the  Gentiles. — Luke 
in  his  more  summary  report  passes  over  the  first  de- 
jvery  to  the  high-priests  and  scribes,  and  the  con 
demnation  to  death  by  the  Sanhedrim.  On  the 
other  hand  he,  like  Matthew  and  Murk,  mentions  the 
prediction  of  the  mocking,  scourging,  and  maltreat 
ment  of  our  Lord,  and  has,  in  common  with  Mark, 
the  special  mention  of  the  spitting  on  Him.  The 
more  than  usual  agreement  of  the  Synoptics  in  the 
communication  of  these  details  is  a  strong  proof  for 
the  credibility  of  this  prediction,  which  can  be  weak- 
eiui  in  no  manner  by  any  dogmatic  doubt  (De 
"Wette  and  others).  According  to  the  Synoptics,  the 
Saviour  on  this  occasion  speaks  of  His  resurrection 
on  the  third  day  expressly.  The  gradual  climax 
«a/,  «ai,  /cai,  disappears  therefore  at  once  in  an  over 
whelming  antithesis. 

Vs.  34.  And  they  understood  none  of  these 
things,  &c. — "  An  emphatic  diffuseness."  Meyer. 
It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  this  ignorance  of  the 
apostles  was  no  wanton,  but  was  yet  in  a  certain 
sense  a  self-caused,  ignorance ;  and  that  it  had  not 
reference  to  the  sound  of  the  words,  but  to  the  thing 
itself.  Comp.  ch.  ix.  45.  How  little,  moreover,  they 
understood  our  Lord,  appeared  immediately  from  the 
petition  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee.  Strikingly  does 
Luke  bring  into  view  the  totality  of  the  mis'under- 
Btanding,  ot/5ei/  CFWVKO.V,  and  its  ground,  ?iv  T}>  prj/u-a 
Kcicpv/Au..,  K.T.A.,  and  the  natural  consequence,  OVK 
iylvucTKOv.  Because  their  heart  stubbornly  repels 
the  only  intelligible  sense  of  the  words,  their  under 
standing  seeks  in  vain  for  a  more  endurable  sense 
which,  perhaps,  might  be  given  to  these  words. 
They  are  spiritually  as  Mind  as  the  Bartimaus  who 
now  comes  into  view  is  in  body. 

Vs.  35.  As  He  was  come  nigh  unto  Jericho. 
— Respecting  the  locality  of  the  City  of  Palms,  and 
respecting  the  difference  among  the  Synoptics  in 
reference  to  the  number  of  the  blind  men,  and  the 
question  whether  the  miracle  took  place  at  the  en 
trance  or  the  leaving  of  the  city,  see  LAXGE,  ad  loc. 
For  the  various  attempts  to  remove  this  difficulty, 
and  their  advocate.*,  see  Meyer,  De  Wette,  and 
others.  If  one  believes  that  the  accounts  must 
d  tout  prix  be  brought  into  agreement  with  one  an 
other,  then  without  doubt  the  conjecture  of  Lange 
that  the  Saviour  went  in  and  out  at  the  same  gate 
of  the  city,  and  that  the  miracle  falls  into  two  parts, 
seems  to  deserve  the  preference  before  the  view 
that  a  second  blind  man  associated  himself  with  Bar- 
timceus,  and,  at  all  events,  deserves  the  preference 
above  the  unlucky  harmonistic  expedient  which 
makes  this  miracle  take  place  twice.  We  believe, 
however,  that  a  spiritually  free  view  of  the  Evan 
gelical  reports  must  frankly  allow  such  link  dis- 
cr^pancies,  and,  no  doubt,  institute  attempts  to 
reconcile  them,  but  by  no  means  force  them.  Comp. 
the  admirable  remark  of  OLSHAUSEX,  Co/nm.  i.  p.  28, 
and  that  of  CHKYSOSTOM,  Prcef.  in  Mtitf.,  in  respect 
to  the  difference  of  the  Evangelists  in  minor  matters : 
a.Mi  [iff  rovro  fj.tyi<TTuv  Sttyfia.  rf;j  a\i)deius  (ffriv 
fl  y&p  Tta.vTa.  avvtfywvfivav  ^era  (Xtfp/jSeia?,  ou§eiv  2tr 

K.T.\. 


[This  itsolf  is  the  greatest  evidence  of  truth,  for  if 
all  things  had  accurately  agreed,  no  one  of  out 
enemies  would  have  believed  that  they  Ind  not  come 
together  by  a  human  agreement  and  written  what 
they  have  written,  &c.]  Taking  all  together,  wo 
account  it  probable:  1.  That  here  only  one  blind 
man  was  healed,  and  that  when  Matthew  u«es  th« 
plur.il,  he,  as  is  more  his  way,  is  less  intent  on  giving 
the  number  than  the  description  of  the  healed  ,  iml, 
2.  that  the  miracle  did  not  take  place  before  (Luke) 
but  after  the  entrance  of  Jesus  into  Jericho  (Mat 
thew  and  Mark).  Two  narrators,  of  whom  the  ona 
is  an  apostolic  eye-witness,  stand  here  over  against 
one  another,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  perverse 
temper  of  the  people,  ch.  xix.  7,  would  so  soon  and 
publicly  have  found  expression  if  only  a  few  mo 
ments  before  enthusiasm  had  been  so  powerfully 
awakened  by  the  healing  of  the  blind  man,  as  we 
read  ch.  xviii.  43.  Far  more  probable  is  it  that  the 
Saviour  performed  this  miracle  on  His  departure 
from  Jericho,  with  the  design  also  of  leaving  behind 
there  an  abiding  impression.  Only  on  the  platform 
of  a  mechanical  theory  of  inspiration  can  offence  be 
taken  at  this  want  of  diplomatic  exactness  in  the 
statement  of  Luke.  Whoever,  on  the  other  hand, 
regards  his  gospel  with  impartial  view,  will  h;irdly 
be  able  to  deny  that,  especially  in  the  last  period  of 
the  public  life  of  our  Saviour  and  in  the  history  of 
the  Passion,  the  exact  chronological  arrangement 
of  the  events  is  not  to  be  expected,  particularly 
from  Luke,  and  that  he  in  this  respect  often  re 
mains  behind  Matthew  and  Mark.  The  investiga 
tion  of  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon  does  not  belong 
here. 

Vs.  37.  That  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth  by. 
— The  people  name  our  Lord  according  to  the  cus 
tomary  style.  The  blind  man,  who  greets  Him  as 
Son  of  David,  however,  shows  even  by  this  that  his 
faith  has  reached  a  higher  grade. 

Vs.  40.  Commanded  him  to  be  brought  unto 
Him. — Luke  relates,  it  is  true,  that  the  Saviour  gave 
this  command,  but  not  that  the  blind  man,  upon  this 
command  being  given,  was  led  by  others  to  Him. 
His  account  does  not,  therefore,  conflict  with  that  of 
Mark,  who  mentions  Bartimaeus'  throwing  away  hia 
garment  and  coming  to  Jesus.  Apparently  we  have 
to  conceive  the  matter  thus :  that  the  blind  man  left 
none  of  the  standers-by  time  to  carry  out  the  exact 
command  of  our  Lord.  As  little  do  the  accounts  of 
the  manner  of  the  healing  contradict  one  another,  for 
the  circumstance  that  Matthew  alone  mentions  that 
Jesus  here  also,  as  often  before,  touched  his  eyes,  ia 
by  Mark  as  well  as  by  Luke  neither  directly  nor 
ndirectly  controverted. 

Vs.  41.  What  wilt  thou. — "  Inicrrogat  Christus, 
/ton  tain  cceci  privatiin  causa,  quam  totius  populi. 
Sdmus  enim,  ut  rnundus  Dei  beiic.ficia  sine  seusu  de- 
vcret,  nisi  stimuli*  cfc'delur.  Ergo  Ckrutus  voce  sua 

bam  adstantcm  ad  observandum  miraculuni  erigit." 
Jalvin. 

Vs.  43.  All  the  people.— This  statement  of  the 

npression  which  tlie  miracle   produced   upon   the 

rhole  people  has  been   preserved   to  us  by  Luke 

lone.     It  is  as  if  he  would  cause  us  to  he;;r  at  the 

gate  of  Jericho  the  prelude  to  the  Hosannas  which 

ere  soon  to  resound  far  more  mightily  at  ihe  gates 

of  Jerusalem,  comp.  eh.  xix.  37.     That  the  Saviour 

Himself  no  longer  desires  to  check  this  triumphant 

jraise,  appears  even  from  the  fact  that  lie  no  longer 

poses  on  the  blind  man  any  silence  about  what  had 
jeen  done,  nor  yet  requires  that  he,  like  the  dcmo'iiac, 


CHAP.  XVIH.  31-48. 
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Mark  v.  1 0,  shall  go  home,  but  willingly  allows  Barti- 
mtcus  to  swell  the  enthusiastic  throng  and  go  before  it. 
As  to  the  rest,  the  mention  of  the  doxology,  to  which 
the  miracles  of  the  Saviour  several  times  give  occa 
sion,  is  peculiar  to  Luke,  comp.  ch.  v.  26 ;  vii.  ]  6  ; 
ix.  43;  xiii.  17,  and  is  wholly  in  the  Pauline  spirit. 
Comp.  Rom.  xi.  33-36. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  Saviour's  third  prediction  to  His  disciples 
of  His  Passion  is  richer  in  details  than  the  two  for 
mer  ones.     We  may  conclude  from  this  that  His  own 
consciousness  of  liis  approaching  fate  gained  con 
tinually   in   clearness,   and   that  even  the  so-called 
Contingentia  of  the  future — e.  (/.,  the  spitting  on  Him 
— Stood   before  His  soul  already  as  present.     This 
can  the  less  surprise  us  if  we  consider  that  even 
these  here-mentioned  particulars  were  not  foreign  to 
the  prophetic  image  of  the  Messiah  and  His  Passion, 
tee,  e.  g.,  Isaiah  1.  6 ;  Ps.  xxii.  8.     Phenomena  of  this 
kind  create  difficulty  for  those  who  know  no  higher 
basis  for  the  prophetic  viewing  of  the  future  than 
human  presentiment  alone,  and  will  explain  all  phe 
nomena  in  this  sphere  exclusively  from  within  out 
ward,   instead   of  from    above  downward.     On  the 
other  hand,  we  have  simply  to  remind  the  reader, 
"After  all  human  mediation  and  substratum  is  pro 
vided  for,  still  the  proper  innermost  nature  of  pro 
phecy  remains  an  every-time-renewecl  discovery  of 
hidden   things    through    the   omniscient   Spirit,    an 
anticipating  of  the  future  beyond  the  preformadons 
and  germs  of  the   present ;  in  short,  a  speaking  of 
God,  out  of  which  in  its  turn  the  prophesying  history 
can  alone  form  and  comprehend  itself.     We  have, 
therefore,  no  right  to  forbid   every  prediction,  and 
although  it  stands  there  to  explain  it  away  out  of 
principle,  merely  for  the  reason  that  we  do  not  know 
how  to  make  way  for  it  in  our  understanding  of  his 
tory,  because  it  appears  to  stand  forth  to  us  as  a 
soothsaying  prediction."    Stier.  If  this  principle  holds 
good  even  of  predictions  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
how  much  higher  measure  must  it  then  hold  good 
of  Him  who  is  conscious  of  Himself  being  the  end 
of  the  law  and  the  centre  of  all  prophecy,  and  whose 
capacity  certainly  no  one  will  in  any  case  be  able 
successfully  to  dispute  of  knowing  all,  even  to  tlie 
minute  details,  which  He  had  to  know,  in  order,  as 
the  Founder  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  to  accomplish 
His  mission  on  earth. 

2.  Attention  cannot  be  too  often  directed  to  the 
closeness  with  which  the  Saviour's  consciousness  of 
His  Passion  attaches  itself  to  the  prophetical  Scrip 
ture.     He,  the  Son  of  the  House,  sees  in  the  law  and 
the  prophets  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  to  which  He,  not  less  than  its  least  subject,  is 
bound.     As  if  He  had  foreseen  that  hereafter  the 
days  would  come  in  which  it  should  be  denied,  in  the 
name  of  science,  that  Israel's  prophets  have   ever 
decisively  pointed  to  a  suffering  and  dying  Messiah, 
He  points  us  to  their  testimony  as  to  the  clear  mirror 
of  His  suffering  as  well  as  of  Hi3  glory.     For  him 
who  will  really  penetrate  deeply  into  the  sanctuary 
of  the  history  of  the  Passion,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  he  do  not  let  the  key  of  the  pro 
phetic   Scripture   be    taken    from   Him.     Here  also 
plainly  appears  the  truth  of  the  maxim:  titubante 
Krifrtura,  slmul  titubat  fides. 

3.  In  the  inquiry,  what  gave  the  Saviour  courage 
and  energy  to  go  forward  with  so  unternfied  a  step 


towards  the  way  of  suffering,  we  undoubtedly  mus- 
not  overlook  the  truth  that  He  continually  beyond 
His  Passion  foresaw  the  Resurrection  on  the  third 
day.  For  him  who  really  believes  in  the  Humanity 
of  our  Lord,  even  His  lofty  courage  unto  death 
is  a  proof  that  the  prediction  of  the  resurrection 
in  the  gospel  was  by  no  means  a  bare  ratidnium 
post  eventum.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  entirely  nata 
ral  that  in  the  degree  in  which  the  Passion  pressed 
more  vehemently  in  upon  Him,  the  heart-exalting 
prospect  of  the  Resurrection  was  not,  it  is  true,  it 
any  wise  shaken,  but  yet  temporarily  in  His  con 
sciousness  thrown  into  the  background. 

4.  The  incapacity  of  the  disciples  to  understand 
our  Lord's  announcement  of  His  suffering,  is  a  new 
proof  of  the  truth  that  in  the  Christian  sphere  true 
spiritual  understanding  comes  to  pass  through  the 
organ  of  the  heart.     If  the  soul  turns  itself  from  a 
clearly  uttered  truth,  then  is  also  the  understanding 
incapable  of  recognizing  its  substance  and  impor 
tance.     Here  also  the  well-known  saying  of  Pascal 
holds  good,  that  one  must  know  human  things  in 
order  to  love  them,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
love  Divine  things  if  he  would  rightly  understand 
them.    Comp.  the  beautiful  essay  of  VINET,  UEvan- 
gile  compris  par  le  caeur. — At  the  same  time,  how 
ever,  this  incapacity  of  the  disciples  is  an  unequivo 
cal  proof  of  the  indispensable  necessity,  as  we'.l  as 
of  the   salutary    influence,    of  their   enlightenment 
through  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  afterwards  learned  to  regard  that  same  Passion 
as  absolutely  necessary  and  worthy  of  God,  which  at 
first  was  so  offensive  to  them,  and  for  that  very  rea 
son  so  incomprehensible. 

5.  Every  healing  of  the  blind  related  to  us  in  the 
gospel  shows  in  a  striking  symbol  how  the  Saviour 
opens  the  eye  of  the  soul  also  for  the  heavenly  light ; 
but  in  particular  may  the  history  of  Bartimaeus,  in 
its  beautiful  gradualness  of  development,  be  called  a 
type  of  this  spiritual  benefit  pregnant  with  instruc 
tion.     First  there  makes  its  way  to  him  merely  the 
report    of    Jesus,    awakening    slumbering    remem 
brances,  longings,  and  presagings ;  then  it  becomes 
evident  to  the  people  following  Jesus  that  he  has  a 
longing  for  higher  benefit  than  the  multitude  which 
only  outwardly  encircles  the  Saviour.     As  commonly, 
so  here  also,  they  do  not  want  the  sufferer  to  enjoy 
anything  from  Jesus  apart  from  them,  and  seek  to 
suppress   his  tone  of  lamentation,  as   a  discord  in 
the  jubilant  acclaim  of  joy.     But  this  very  reaction 
excites  his  longing  faith  to  higher  courage,  and  soon 
the  sufferer  cannot  any  longer  rest  till  every  hin 
drance  yet  separating  him  from  Jesus  is  overcome ; 
faith  triumphs,  and  the  first  thing  that  he  now  sees 

s  Christ  Himself,  before  whose  face  he  stands,  and 
n  whose  light  he  now  beholds  the  whole  creation 
surrounding  him  as  in  the  glory  of  the  resurrection, 
'the  image  of  the  truth  that  in  spiritual  enlighten 
ment  Christ  is  the  first,  loveliest,  and  best  of  every 
thing  that  one  learns  to  recognize,  upon  whom, 
moreover,  the  simple  eye  of  the  spirit  with  good 
reason  remains  through  the  whole  of  life  directed." 
In  conclusion,  the  following  of  Jesus,  the  preceding 
others,  the  united  praise  ot  God,  the  whole  order  of 
salvation,  as  well  on  the  side  of  God  as  on  that  of 
an,  lies  here  in  mice  visibly  before  us,  that  is,  if 
our  eyes  are  opened. 

6.  "0,  what  power  has  the  prayer  of  believers  1 
There  prayed  Joshua,   and  the   sun  in  the  heaven 
stood  still  that  lie  might  fully  beat  down  the  enemies 
Now  JESUS,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  which  iu  mid 
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course  was  soon  to  descend,  also  stood  here  still." 
Bogatzky. 

7.  The  last  miracle  again — the  last  performed  on 
a  man  which  is  made  known  to  us  from  the  public  life 
of  oui   Lord  (Matt.  xxi.  14  contains  only  a  general 
notice) — presents  before  our  eyes  the  high  end  of 
His   manifestation    in    a    striking    manner,    comp. 
Isaiah  xxxv.  5 ;  Ps.  cxlvi.  8 ;  and  the  homage  which 
is  here  brought  to  Him  at  Jericho's  pate  is  a  pro 
phecy  of  the   universal   homage   of  the   redeemed 
which    hereafter   shall    be   brought   to    Him,    espe 
cially  in  His  exalted  character  as  the  Light  of  the 
world. 

8.  It  is  an  element  of  the  pxdacrogic  wisdom  of 
our  Lord,  that  He,  the  more  His  public  life  hastens 
to  its  end,  rather  seeks  than  avoids  the  opportunity 
to  do  miracles,  and  unconditionally  accepts  the  hom 
age  of  the  healed.     This  also  was  soon  to  serve  His 
weekly  believing  disciples  as  a  counterpoise  against 
the  ffKa.vSa\oi>  crucis. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Jesus  the  Light  of  the  world,  as  well  for  the 
spiritually  (the  Twelve)  as  for  the  corporeally  blind 
(Bartima3us) :  1.  He  creates  the  light  for  the  eye 
(vss.  31-34);  2.  He  opens  the  eye  to  the  light  (vss. 
35-42). — How  the  Saviour  labors  to  make  His  ser 
vants  friends  and  intimate  companions,  John  xv.  15. 
— Jesus  contrasted  with  His  disciplos:  1.  His  clear 
knowledge  in  contrast  with  their  ignorance ;  2.  His 
lofty  courage  in  contrast  with  their  fainthearted 
fear ;  G.  His  willing  precedence  on  the  way  of  humi 
liation  in  contrast  with  their  constrained  following 
["He  longs  to  be  baptized  with  blood,  He  pants  to 
reach  the  cross."  Cowper.]. — The  Passion  of  our 
Lord  the  fulfilment  of  a  Divine  prophecy.— The  rela 
tion  of  suffering  to  glory.— The  courage  of  Christ 
unto  death,  and  the  shrinking  from  suffering  of  so 
many  Christians. — Sluggishness  of  heart  the  deepest 
ground  of  the  not  understanding  so  many  a  word  of 
the  Lord. — Jesus  and  Joshua  before  the  gates  of 
Jericho:  1.  What  both  find;  2.  what  both  bring. — 
Whoever  feels  that  he  is  spiritually  blind  can  do 
nothing  better  than  to  beg. — Where  the  eye  of  the 
soul  is  yet  closed,  there  must  the  ear  of  the  body  be 
come  so  much  more  keenly  alive  to  the  report  which 
ever  flies  before  our  Lord  where  He  comes  with  His 
salvation  :  1.  Into  a  land  ;  2.  into  a  home  ;  3.  into  a 
heart. — Happy  for  him  who  does  not  keep  from  the 
Slind  the  knowledge  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  passeth 
oy. — How  differently  the  Lord  appears  to  diverse 
eyes:  1.  To  the  superficial  multitude  He  is  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  ;  2.  to  the  eagerly  longing  Bai  timams  He  is 
the  Son  of  David ;  3.  to  the  believing  disciples  He  is 
the  Son  of  the  living  God.— The  Kyrie  Eleison  of  the 
soul,  which  precedes  its  Hosanna.  [Krp'f,  t^i^av  /*( 
— Miserere  mei  Domine.  In  some  of  the  German 
litanies,  as  well  as  in  the  Latin  mass,  this  formula  of 
supplication  remains  in  the  original  Greek,  being 
afterwards  interpreted  in  the  Latin  or  German. — 
C.  C.  S.] — On  His  way  to  death  the  Saviour  permits 
Himself  to  be  detained  not  a  moment  by  the  dissua 
sions  of  His  friends,  but  gladly  by  the  cry  of  a  blind 
man's  distress. — "  What  wilt  thou  that  I  should  do 
unto  thee?"  One  must  earnestly  wish  to  be  made 
whole  by  Jesus. — What  a  faith  is  it,  that  really  heals 
the  spiritually  blind? — In  order  to  be  able  to  follow 
Jesus  one  must  see  Him ;  iu  order  to  follow  Him 
Tight,  one  must  praise  God. — The  good  example  of  a 


sinner  healed  finds  imitation  on  the  part  of  others.— 
Blind  Bartimseu.s  a  guide  to  a  truly  Christian  celcbra* 
tion  of  the  communion  ;  his  history  shows  us :  1.  Tha 
right  temper  for  the  communion,  a.  steady  sense  ol 
wretchedness,  b.  eager  longing  for  deliverance,  c. 
courageous  coming  to  Jesus ;  2.  the  highest  coinforl 
of  the  communion,  that  the  Saviour,  a.  knows  us, 
b.  calls  us,  c.  hears  us;  3.  the  fruit  of  the  commu- 
nion  most  to  be  desired :  a.  that  our  eyes  may  see 
Him,  b.  our  feet  follow  Him,  c.  our  tongues  praise 
Him. 

STARKE  : — QCKSNEL  : — We  know  not,  like  Jesua 
Christ,  the  time  of  our  sacrifice  and  death,  but  we  know 
well  that  we  are  ever  coming  nearer  to  the  moment, 
and  we  therefore  greatly  need  to  think  thereon  and 
prepare  ourselves  therefor,  2  Tim.  iv.  6. — Jews  and 
Gentiles  have  alike  shamefully  laid  hands  on  Jesus, 
why  then  blame  we  each  the  other? — Nova  Bill. 
Tub. : — As  God  dealt  with  His  child  Jesus,  so  doea 
He  deal  with  all  believers:  suffering  must  precede, 
afterwards  follows  joy. — Sibl.  Wirt. :  —  To  judge 
with  fleshly  thoughts  concerning  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  is  not  well.— Nova  Bibl.  Tub. :— The  bh'nd 
man  a  poor  man. — HEDIXGER: — Would  God  we  were 
blind,  then  should  we  see. — The  Lord  is  in  time  of 
distress  nearer  to  us  than  we  think. — CANSTEIN  : — 
Is  there  indeed  anything  pleasanter  for  a  sinner  to 
hear  than  when  he  learns  that  the  Fount  of  Light, 
the  Chief  Physician,  Jesus,  is  coming  towards  Him  ? 
— Whoever  lets  Jesus  pass  by  and  detains  Him  not 
with  his  prayer  is  left  helpless. — Many  times  do  we 
experience  from  those  that  go  before  and  have  a 
guise  of  piety,  the  greatest  temptation  and  the  most 
numerous  hindrances  in  our  Christian  life. — Faith 
cannot  hold  its  peace ;  whoever  believes,  he  speaks. — 
CAXSTEIS  : — How  often  does  a  God-fearing  soul  dwell 
in  a  wretched  body. — God  leads  one  man  not  like 
another. — The  friendliness  of  Jesus  in  converse  with 
all  manner  of  men,  especially  the  poor  and  needy, 
calls  us  to  imitation. — OSIANPKR  : — We  will  rejoice 
from  our  hearts  when  to  onr  neighbors  also  salvation 
is  brought  from  God. — J.  MUI.LER  : — The  history  of 
the  blind  man  at  Jericho  a  mirror  of  the  spiritual 
recovery  of  man.  [John  Newton's  "Mercy,  0  thou 
Son  of  David,"  gives  the  very  soul  of  this  scene. — • 
C.  C.  S.]— Lisco :— Pray,  and  it  shall  be  given 
you. 

On  the  Pericope. — SCHEFKKR  : — The  last  journey 
of  the  Redeemer  to  Jerusalem. — F.  W.  KRUSIM  ACHEP.  : 
— The  stages  on  the  journey  to  the  cross.— FUCHS  : 
— The  Saviour  on  His  last  sorrowful  journey  to  Jeru 
salem:  1.  Submissive  as  to  His  own  sullering;  2. 
compassionate  towards  the  sorrow  of  others. — AHL- 
FELD  : — The  true  evangelical  fast-keeping  :  1.  Con 
cerning  the  fasting  mood  ;  2.  concerning  the  fasting 
prayers.  —  COL-ARD  : — How  we  may  celebrate  the 
approaching  Passion-week  to  the  blessing  of  our 
heart  and  life. — STJEU: — The  present  blindness  of 
many  Christians  to  the  right  understanding  of  (he 
suffering  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ:  1.  How  it  is 
with  the  blindness  ;  2.  whereby  it  is  healed ;  3.  what 
we  then  see  and  experience. — BRAI-XE: — The  light 
that  breaks  forth  from  the  Passion  of  Christ.  In  the 
Passion  of  Christ  we  Iv-a.-n  to  esteem  aright:  1.  The 
sin  of  the  world ;  2.  the  woe  of  the  time. — BURK 
HARDT: — How  it  oomes  that  even  to  well-disposed 
innocent  souls  the  word  of  the  cross  is  yet  hidden 
for  a  while. — The  happy  blind  beggar. — BOMHARUT: 
— What  ihe  passing  of  Christ  to  His  suffering  says 
to  us. — STAUDT  : — The  prayer,  "  Jesus,  Son  of  David, 
have  mercy  on  me":  1.  Its  necessity;  2.  its  power,- 
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8.  its  nature. — STEIXHAUSEU: — What  is  it  that  we 
Bee  when  through  Christ  the  eyes  of  our  spirit  are 
opened  ? 

VAN  OOSTERZKE  (from  a  missionary  sermon) : — 
"  The  sighing  creation  shows  itself  to  our  eyes  like 
BartimuHis  at  Jericho's  gate.  Not  yet  were  his  eyes 
•inclosed,  but  already  from  afar  the  footsteps  of  the 


coming  Saviour  sound  in  his  ears ;  already  it  is  told 
him  who  approaches ;  already  does  he  throw  the 
mantle  off  that  hinders  him  from  making  hast* 
towards  the  Deliverer.  Yet  a  little  while  and  he  ha.« 
received  his  sight  and  follows  the  Lord,  and  heaven 
and  earth  sing  praises  at  the  sight  to  God  and  III* 
Only-begotten." 


4.  Jesus  and  Zaccheus  (Cn.  XIX.  1-10). 

1,  2     And  Jesus  entered  and  passed  through  Jericho.     And,  behold,  there  was  a  man 
named  Zaccheus,  which  was  the  chief  among  the  publicans  [and  he  was  a  chief  tax- 

3  gatherer],  and  he  [this  man]  was  rich.     And   lie  sought  to  see  Jesus  who  he  was;  and 

4  could   not   for  the  press,  because   he  was  little  of  stature.     And  he  ran   before,  and 

5  climbed  up  into  a  sycamore  tree  to  see  him ;   for  he  was  to  pass  that  way.     And  when 
Jesus  came  to  the  place,  he  looked  up,  and  saw  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Zaccheus, 

6  make  haste,  and  come  down ;  for  to-day  I  must  abide  at  thy  house.     And  he  made 

7  haste,  and  came  down,  and  received  him  joyfully.     And   when  they  saw  it,  they  all 
S  murmured,  saying,  That  he  was  gone  to  be  guest  witli  a  man  that  is  a  sinner.     And 

Zaccheus  stood  [or,  came  forward],  and  said  unto  the  Lord;   Behold,  Lord,  the  half  of 

my  goods  I  give  to  the  poor ;  and  if  I   have  taken  any  thing  from  any  man   by  false 

9  accusation,  I  restore  him  fourfold.     And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  This  day  is  salvation 

10  come  to  tin's  house,  forasmuch  as  he  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham.     For  the  Son  of  man  is 

come  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost. 


EXEGETTCAL  AND  CRITICAL. 


vain  does  he  strive  to  discover  a  spot  that  will  secure 


him  a  comfortable  standing-place  and  an  unobstructed 
view ;  great  as  is  his  interest,  his  stature  is  proper. 

Vs.  2.  Zaccheua. — Hebrew  ^2T ,  "  Pure,"  Ezra  !  tionably  diminutive,  so  that  at  last  he  climbs  a  tree,  on 
ii.  9 ;  Nehcm.  vii.  14.  This  Hebrew  name  with  Greek  |  which  he  finds  both  rest  and  an  unobstructed  view 
ending  of  itself  denotes  him  as  a  man  of  Jewish  along  the  road;  and  he  also  feels  himself  now,  in  the 
origin  ;  comp.  vs.  9.  According  to  the  Clementines,  I  hope  of  at  last  obtaining  his  wish,  so  happy  that  he 


he  afterwards  became  a  disciple  of  Peter,  and  Bishop 
of  Csesarea.     See  Homil.  iii.  63,  and  Kecor/n.  iii.  65. 


takes  no  account  of  the  mockeries  to  which  he,  the 
smallest,  and  yet  in  a  certain  sense  a  great,  man,  was 


Later  Jewish  traditions  in  reference  to  his  descent  doubtless  exposed  in  the  midst  of  the  jubilant  throng, 
are  found  in  SEPP,  L.  J.  iii.  p.  166.  He  is  apxiTtXia-  \  on  account  of  his  singular  proceeding. 
jTjf,  an  administrator  of  the  taxes,  to  whom  the  over-  j  Vs.  4.  A  sycamore  tree,  <rvKo,uouea. — See  Lach- 
eight  over  the  common  publicans  was  committed  ;  mann  and  Tischcndorf :  the  Ficus  ^gypi'ia  of  Pliny, 
perhaps  plenipotentiary  of  one  of  the  Roman  knights,  j  Arbor  moro  similis  folio,  magnituaine,  adspeclii. 
who  often  sustained  the  dignity  of  Publicani.  At  See  WINER,  in  voce.  The  fruit  is,  according  to  the  ac- 
Jericho,  wherein  this  time  a  largo  amount  of  balsam  counts  of  travellers,  pleasant  and  s\veet-tasting.  But 
was  produced  and  exported,  the  office  of  tax-gatherer  here  the  sycamore  bears  a  fruit  of  the  noblest  and 
was  doubtless  an  important  post.  That  Zaccheus  rarest  kind,  which  is  to  ripen  for  the  refreshment  of 
was  rich,  appears  not  only  from  the  place  which  he  Jesus. 

had  farmed,  but  also  from  the  liberal  way  in  which  he  j  Vs.  5.  Jesus  .  .  .  saw  him. — It  is  not  neces- 
sought  to  make  good  previously  committed  injustice,  sary  to  explain  the  acquaintance  of  Jesus  with  Zac« 
But  that  this  wealth  did  not  yet  satisfy  his  heart,  is  j  cheus  as  supernatural  (Olshausen) ;  nor  have  we  any 
made  evident  by  his  eager  longing  after  Jesus.  [  more  need  of  taking  refuge  in  the  assumption  of  a 

Vs.  3.  He  sought  to  see  Jesus. — Without  j  relation  unknown  to  us  between  the  two  (Meyer),  or 
doubt,  the  fame  of  Jesus  had  come  to  his  ears,  but  [  conjecturing  that  some  one  had  designedly  mentioned 
he  did  not  yet  know  Him  by  sight.  Herod  also  had  him  to  our  Lord  (Paulus).  The  difficulty  disappears 
displayed  the  same  longing,  ch.  ix.  7-9  ;  but  is  there  j  if  we  only  transfer  ourselves  fairly  to  the  scene  of 
any  need  of  intimating  that  the  curiosity  of  Zac- ,  the  event.  By  the  very  except  ionalness  of  his  po- 
cheus  sprang  from  a  nobler  source  ?  In  him  we  are  sition,  Zaccheus  strikes  the  eye  of  all.  His  name 
entitled  to  presuppose  a  state  of  mind  like  that  of  goes  from  mouth  to  mouth.  One  shows  him  to 
die  <J reeks,  John  xii.  21.  After  he  has  heard  the  another.  Here  and  there  dislike  manifests  itself 
wonderful  and  in  part  contradictory  reports  that  were  !  against  the  doubtless  not  universally  beloved  chief  pub- 
in  circulation  respecting  Jesus,  an  obscure  longing  lican,  comp.  vs.  7,  and,  therefore,  in  an  entirely  natu 
for  higher  treasures  has  l>een  awakened  in  his  heart,  ral  way  the  Saviour's  look  is  directed  upou  /aoelieus. 
— a  longing  of  which,  however,  he  cannot  as  yet  But  what  is  truly  Divine  consists  in  t'.iis  :  that  our 
give  any  precise  account  to  himself.  A  very  favor-  j  Lord  at  once  fathoms  the  heart  of  the  man  with  the 
able  testimony  for  him  is  even  the  fact  that  he  leaves  ,  same  look  which  once  followed  Xathanael  into  soli- 
his  dwelling,  and  places  himself  on  the  way  where  tude,  John  i.  48,  and  that  He  fulfils  his  longing  for  a 
the  caravan  going  to  the  feast  must  pass  by;  yet  in  I  better  good  in  a  way  which  causes  ZaccK-us  U-  find 
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more  than  he  had  at  the  moment  sought.  "  Nomin, 
te  appellari,  Zacchceus  non  potuit  non  el  admirari  e 
Icetari."  Bengel. 

To-day  I  must  abide  at  thy  house. — Stop 
a  while  to  rest.  Comp.  vs.  7,  and  Matt.  x.  11 
*  Aei  is  uttered  from  the  consciousness  of  the  Divine 
disposition  of  events,  TS.  10."  Meyer.  If  this  ut 
teranee,  on  the  one  hand,  indicates  the  haste  whicl 
n-ell  knows  that  it  has  no  time  to  lose  and  will  ncvei 
some  again  to  Jericho,  it  also  beyond  doubt  ex 
presses,  on  the  other  hand,  the  joy  of  the  Redeemer 
who  finds  the  sinner,  as  the  sinner  had  sought  his 
Redeemer.  For  the  Saviour  there  exists  here  an  ir 
ward  necessity  to  turn  in  at  r.o  other  dwelling  tha 
tli at  of  the  publican;  His  hcnrt  commands  it,  the 
constraint  of  compassion  tells  Kim  so.  "  As  now  in 
Zaccheus  the  longing  to  see  Jesus  came  from  th 
prevenient  grace  of  God,  and  was  the  beginning  of 
faith,  so  was  this  spark  of  faith  by  Christ's  address 
mightily  strengthened." 

Vs.  7.  When  they  saw  it  they  all  mur 
mured. — It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  \ve  hav 
not  to  understand  this  of  the  disciples  (Calvin),  bu 
of  the  Jews,  who  had  been  witnesses  of  the  joy 
with  which  Zaccheus  received  the  Lord  at  the  en 
trance  of  his  dwelling.  With  greater  haste  than  he 
had  ever  used  for  the  taking  in  of  the  most  consider 
able  gain,  Zaccheus  has  opened  his  house  for  the  Ex 
altod  Traveller,  to  whom  his  heart  already  feels  itself 
drawn.  Yet  what  prepares  for  him  the  most  de 
lightful  surprise  is  to  others  a  scandal,  and  soon  the 
smothered  murmur  of  censure  gains  distinctness : 
"  He  is  gone  to  be  guest  with  a  man  that  is  a  sinner." 
Uapa  must  in  the  construction  not  be  connected  with 
t!irri\§ev  but  with  KaTa\ivffat,smce  the  latter  has  no 
other  significance  than  £evi£fffdou.  We  do  not,  how 
ever,  from  these  words  alone  need  to  draw  the  con 
clusion  that  Zaccheus  was  a  sinner  above  many 
others — for  publican  and  sinner  were,  in  the  mouths 
of  many,  words  of  one  and  the  same  meaning — and 
quite  as  little  that  Jesus  really  spent  the  whole  night 
in  the  dwelling  of  Zaccheus,  and  did  not  continue  His 
journey  till  the  following  day.  KaTaA.f«rai,  it  is  true, 
is  commonly  taken  in  this  sense,  e.g.,  by  Meyer  and 
De  Wette,  as  also  by  Schlciermachcr,  /.  c.  p.  174. 
But  the  example  John  i.  39  does  not  prove  this, 
and  our  Lord's  concluding  declaration  :  To-day  is 
salvation  come  to  this  house,"  would  be  deprived  of 
its  natural  relation  to  the  other :  "  To-day  must  I 
abide  at  thy  house,"  if  both  sayings  had  not  been 
uttered  in  one  day.  Apparently,  therefore,  we  have 
to  assume  that  our  Lord,  who  was  manifestly  hasten 
ing  to  Jerusalem,  spent  only  some  hours,  the  remnant 
of  the  day,  with  Zaceheus,  and  this  of  itself  was  suf 
ficient  to  make  Him  with  many  an  object  of  offence. 
While  every  publican,  even  as  such,  was  odious  to 
the  people,  who  wished  to  be  tributary  to  Jehovah 
alone,  they  had  undoubtedly  learned  of  the  numer 
ous  priests  who  dwelt  at  Jericho  to  look  down  upon  an 
a.pxirf^vrt'!  with  double  contempt.  It  also  bears 
witness  to  the  unfavorable  feeling  against  our  Lord 
which  had  so  greatly  increased  in  Judaea,  that  He 
could  scarcely  advance  a  step  without  drawing  on 
Himself  new  censure.  But  it'  any  think  that  we  must 
assume  that  the  Saviour  really  spent  the  night  also  with 
Zaccheus,  we  must  at  all  events  conceive  that  which 
is  related  vss.  8,  9,  as  not  taking  place  on  the  fol 
lowing  morning,  but  soon  after  the  arrival  of  our 
Lord,  under  the  first  fresh  impression  of  His  per 
sonal  appeal-since. 

VB.   8.  And  Zaccheus   came  forward   and 


said. — Not  as  though  the  admonitions  of  his  Guest 
had  now  for  the  first  time  exercised  such  an  influence 
upon  this  publican  (Kuinoel),  and  still  less  because 
he  was  persuaded  that  no  one   would   be  able  to 
charge  upon   him  the  least  deceit,  because  he  was 
honesty  itself  (F.  R.  SCHNEIDER,  Gesch.  J.  (Jhr.  ii.  p. 
84),  but  because  he  in  this  way  wished  to  give  an  un 
equivocal  proof  of  his  thankfulness  for   the   unde 
served  honor  that  had  fallen  to  his  lot.     Strikingly 
does  the   liberality  of  the  chief   publican  contrast 
with  the  mean-spiritedness  of  the  multitude,  vs.  7. 
And  if  ever  the  saying  proved  true,  that  it  is  indeed 
difficult  yet  not  impossible  for  a  rich  man  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  this  now  came  to  pass  in  the 
words  of  Zaccheus.     He  will  requite  the  honor  be 
stowed  on  his  house  by  some  special  act ;  and  al 
ready  doca  he  know  his  Guest  so  intimately  as  this, 
that  he  is  well  persuaded  as  to  what  kind  of  offering 
will  be  to  Him  even    far  more  acceptable  than  the 
most  splendid  feast.     Deeply  did  he  feel  his  accumu 
lated  ill-desert  over  against  the  immaculately  Holy 
One  ;  but  this  compassion   shown  him   encouraged 
him   to   rise   out  of  the  depth   into  which  he  had 
sunk.  With  entire  spontaneousness  he  begins  to  speak 
of  the  moral  obliquity  which  had  earlier  misled  him, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  defraud  any  one  of 
anything,  and  more  than  the  letter  of  the  law  makes 
his  duty  will  he  restore.     The  hypothetical  form  of 
his   vow,    ei-Ti,    is  not  merely  a  milder  expression 
of  confession  (Meyer) ;    it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  en 
tirely  natural  in   the  mouth  of  a  man  who  has  so 
long  and  so  often  offended  through  the  common  dis 
honesty  of  his  calling,  that  he  at  the  moment  does 
not  even  call  to  mind  when  in  particular  he  had 
gained  anything  by  chicanery.     Enough,  the  restitu 
tion  which  Moses  had  required  only  in  a  special  case 
of  theft   (Ex.  xxii.  1),  he  will  make  in  the  case  of 
everything  that  he  has  gained  in  a  dishonest  way, 
and    while,  according  to  the  later  Jewish   writers, 
even  he  was  distinguished  as  an  eminent  Israelite, 
who  destined  the  fifth  part   of  his   property  to  be 
nevolence,  Zaccheus  gives  not  less  than  the  half  of 
Ins  goods   to  the  poor.     In  truth  :  "/«cc  eat  sapiens 
ilia  stultitia,  tjuam  de  sycoworo,  tanqtiam  fructum 
vitce,  legerat,  rapta  redderc,  propria  relhiyvere,  visi- 
bilia  contonncre."    Beza.    Zaccheus  evidently  shows 
that  the  principle  is  not  strange  to  him  which  is  ex 
pressed  in  the  old  maxim :  "  Peccalum  non  remittitur, 
nisi  ablatum  rexlituatur"     Whether  even  previously 
the  requirement  addressed  by  John  the  Baptist  to 
the  publicans  had  come  to  his  ears  :  "  Exact  no  more 
han  is  appointed,"  we  know  not ;  at  all  events,  he 
lad  hitherto  not  acted  agreeably  to  it.     But  now  it 
s  as  if  not  only  a  new  light  had  risen  to  his  eyes, 
jut  also  a  new  life  to  his  heart.    The  day  when  Jesus 
entered  his  house  is  the  birth-day  of  his  new  better 
nan,  and  while  he  of  his  own  free  choice  becomes 
joorer  in  earthly  goods,  his  wealth  in  heavenly  trea 
sures  augments,"  so  that  To-day  in  his  consciousness 
draws  a  sharp  dividing  line  between  Yesterday  and 
To-morrow.     This  consciousness  he  expresses  in   a 
urprising  manner:   the  ingcnua  confexsio  and   the 
voluntaria  restitutio  complement  one  another  admira- 
ly. 

Vs.  9.  This  day  is  salvation  come  to  this 
louse. — Our  Lord  addresses  these  words  directly  to 
Zaccheus  (i-pdv),  not  merely  in  relation  to  him  (De 
ettc,  and  others) ;  that  He  does  it  in  the  third  per- 
on  arises  from  the  fact,  that  this  declaration  is  meant 
o  comprise  at  the  same  time  a  vindication  of  His 
wn  coming  to  this  house,  and  a  well-deserved  eulogy 
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for  Zacclicus  himself.  He  says  that  salvation  has 
come  to  the  house  of  the  publican,  not  because  that 
house  had  received  one  of  His  visits,  but  because  its 
inhabitant  really  showed  himself  another  man  from 
what  he  appeared  to  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  multitude. 
While  I  hey  had  even  just  before  named  him  an  av^p 
ayuopToiA'is,  the  Saviour  now  names  him  a  vioi  'Adpa- 
oju,  not  because  he  had  before  been  a  heathen,  hut 
now  showed  the  character  of  a  true  Israelite  (Mai- 
donatus  and  others),  nor  yet  merely  because  he  by 
his  conversion  had  become  a  true  Israelite  (iirri  in 
the  sense  of  tyiverr,,  Kuinoel),  but  because  it  was 
manifest  that  he,  how  much  soever  the  people  re 
viled  him,  yet  belonged  to  the  people  of  God's  choice. 
The  unloving censuren  had  overlooked  the  fact  that 
he,  as  a  son  of  Abraham,  was  nevertheless  still  re 
lated  to  them  according  to  the  flesh ;  Jesus  bestowed 
upon  him  the  eulogy  that  he  also  belonged,  accord 
ing  to  the  Spirit,  to  the  posterity  of  the  friend  of 
God;  com  p.  Luke  xiii.  16. 

Vs.  10.  For  the  Son  of  Man. — Statement  of  the 
ground  of  the  previous  declaration.  Where  a  son  of 
Abraham,  according  to  the  flesh,  is  a  lost  one, 
just  there  is  My  appearance  necessary;  where  a  lost 
one  is  renewed  unto  a  spiritual  son  of  Abraham, 
there  is  tlie  purpose  of  My  appearance  attained. — 
'HA/de  signifies  not  entirely  the  same  as  the  tpxtrt&ai 
ti*  -rbf  Knmtov  of  John,  where  the  secondary  idea  of 
preexistence  is  not  to  be  mistaken  ;  absolutely  used, 
it  appears  to  designate  the  public  manifestation  and 
coming  forth  of  the  Son  of  Man. — To  seek,  like 
the  Shepherd,  ch.  xv.  4.  Comp.  Matt.  ix.  13;  xviii. 
11. — To  save,  not  in  the  sense  of  to  make  Messed, 
but  in  the  sense  of  to  rescue.  The  aurripia  of  the 
New  Testament  is  the  preservation  of  that  which 
would  otherwise  have  become  the  certain  prey 
of  an  irrevocable  destruction,  as  Zacchcus  would 
have  become  if  this  hour  had  not  dawned  for  him. — 
What  afterwards  became  of  him  we  know  not.  In 
all  probability  he  remained  in  his  office  of  tax-gath 
erer;  at  least  the  Saviour,  who  sees  the  end  of  His 
own  career  approaching,  does  not  call  him  away  from 
it.  as  he  formerly  called  Matthew  and  others.  He 
knows  that  such  a  man  will  afterwards  be  an  orna 
ment  to  the  calling  of  the  publican,  and  profe  him 
self  continually  a  son  of  Abraham.  Yet  enough,  at 
all  events,  when  Jesus  now  soon  afterwards  left 
Jericho,  He  knew  that  in  this  city  at  least  one  house 
was  found  in  which  He  had  already  bestowed  that 
which  He,  dying,  was  soon  to  procure  for  a  whole 
lost  world — crujTTjpia  ! 


DOCTE1XAL  AXD   ETHICAL. 

1.  In  the  days  of  Joshua  there  was  a  terrible 
curse  uttered  upon  Jericho,  Josh.  vi.  26,  and  in  the 
time  of  Ahab  this  cnrse  was  fulfilled   in  a  not  less 
terrible  manner,  1  Kings  xvi.  34.     With  the  entry  of 
the  Saviour  into  Jericho  there  dawns  at  least  for  one 
hnu.-v  in  Ji.'rieho  a  day  of  inestimable   blessing,  and 
iiniir  \et  would  have  become  partakers  of  this  bless 
ing  aluiig  with  Zaccheus,  had  they  only  known  the 
•  iiue  of  liieir  visitation. 

2.  Tin'   coming  of  our   Saviour  to  the  City  of 
Palms  in  the  inl'.-t  of  the  tumult  of  an  innumerable 
throng  ;  the  silent  inquiry  of  a  longing  soul  after  Him, 
and  the  sweet  answer  of  prevenient  grace;  the  en 
trance  of  .Jesus  into  the  favored  bouse  with  all  His 
peace,  and  the  sacrifice  rendered   by  the  thaiiKs^iv- 
ing  of  the  surprised  inhabitant  thereof: — all  this  has 


a  beautiful  symbolical  sense,  which  makes  this  gos 
pel  above  any  other  fitted  for  the  dedication  of  a 
church,  especially  when  it  is  brought  into  connection 
with  the  inexhaustibly  rich  epistje,  Rev.  xxi.  1-5. 

3.  "  Little  soul,  thinkest  thou  then  that  for  theeno 
tree  has  grown  on  which  thou  mightest  climb,  that 
thy  eyes  might  behold  Him  that  bringeth  salvation 
to  thy  hearl  V  "     Gossner. 

4.  The  very  great  diversity  of  the  ways  in  which 
God  leads  sinners  to  conversion  becomes  manifest 
when  we  compare  the  history  of  Zaccheus  with  so 
many  others ;  for  instance,  with  that  of  the  Penitent 
Thief,  of   Saul,  Cornelius,  of  the  Jailer,  &c.      The 
history  of  this  chief  of  the  publicans  reminds  us  of  tho 
parable  of  the  Treasure  in  the  Field,  and  still  mo« 
of  that  of  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price.     At  the  sam? 
time  the  reception  which  Jesus  makes  ready  for  the 
publican  is  an  admirable  commentary  on  His  own 
word,  Rev.  iii.  20. 

5.  The  connection  of  TriVriy  with  utrdvota  is  vividly 
presented  in  the  history  of  Zaccheus.     On  the  one 
hand;  no  receptivity  for  faith  on  the  Saviour,  unlesa 
already  in  his  soul  an  incipient,  secret  but  powerful 
change  had  taken  place  ;  on  the  other  hand,  no  true 
faith  that  did  not  of  itself  lead  to  a  thorough  alter 
ation  of  the  life  and  the  method  of  business.     It  is 
foolish  to  suppose  that  Zaccheus,  by  the  restoration 
of  extorted  gain,  could  have  compensated  his  guilt 
before  God,  but  just  as  little  would  his  repentance 
have  been  a  sincere  one  if  he  had  felt  no  necessity 
of  setting  right  his  trespasses  in  this  way.     The  con 
solatory  consciousness  that  the  guilt  of  sin  is  blotted 
out  cannot  possibly  refresh  us,  it  it  is  not  at  the  same 
time  our  highest  wish  to  be  relieved  from  the  ruin 
ous  dominion  of  the  same. 

6.  The  Pauline  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith 
is  by  this  narrative  both  explained  and  confirmed. 
Zaccheus   is   the   precursor  of  the   many  heathens 
who  have  not  sought  for  righteousness  and  yet  have 
obtained  righteousness,  Rom.  ix.  30-33.     The  Jews, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  in   their  holiness  of  works 
murmured  against  the  bestowal  of  free  grace,  re 
mained  then  and  remain  yet — shut  out. 

7.  In  conclusion,  the  circumstance  deserves  well 
to  be  brought  into  use  in  behalf  of  future  Apologetics, 
that  the  whole  history  of  Zaccheus  bears  a  character 
of  freshness,    truth,  and  absence    of  invention,    on 
which  every  doubt  is  broken,  as  even  Strauss,  L.  J.  \. 
p.  613,   has  conceded.     But  with   this  its   historical 
truth  is  united  its  ideal  and  eternal  truth,  according 
to  which  this  journey  of  the  Saviour  may  be  called 
the  symbol  of  His  continuous  journey  through  the 
world's  history,  in  which    He  now,  as  ever,  reveals 
Himself  to  the  individual  in  His  saving  power,  whil« 
the  greater  part,  even  yet,  continually  misunderstand 
Him  or  mock  Him. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  hour  of  blessing  for  the  once  accursed  City 
of  Palms. — Where  Jesus  passes  by  He  cannot  remain 
hidden. — The  rich  Zacchcus  in  all  his  poverty ;  the 
liseqner.tly  impoverished  Zacclieusin  all  his  wealth 
— The  longing  to  see  Jesus:  1.  How  it  arises;  2 
wherein  it  reveals  itself;  3.  in  what  way  it  is  satisfied. 
— How  the  tumult  of  the  world  often  hinders  us  still 
from  seeing  and  hearing  our  Lord  at  hand. — In  ordei 
to  see  Jesus  well,  one  must  climb;  in  order  to  reeeiva 
Him  rightly,  one  must  come  down. — lie  hath  filled 
the  hungry  with  good  things,  but  the  rich  He  hath 
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gent  empty  away. — The  courage  of  the  poor  sinner. 
— The  looking  of  Jesus  up  to  Zaccheus  no  less  proof 
of  grace  than  His  looking  down  towards  many  others. 
— Where  the  concern  is  to  save  a  sinner,  there  to  the 
Saviour  a  stopping  on  His  way  to  death  is  no  loss  of 
time. — It  is  not  by  the  beauty  of  nature,  but  by  a 
work  of  grace,  that  our  Lord  allows  Himself  to  be  de 
tained  at  Jericho. — "  Make  haste  and  corne  down,  for 
to-day  I  must  abide  at  thy  house,"  text  for  a  com 
munion  address.  This  assurance:  1.  For  whom  does 
it  hold  true  ?  2.  what  does  it  prove  ?  3.  what  does  it 
promise  ?  4.  what  does  it  require  ? — Jesus  a  Saviour 
who  :  1.  Must  coine  into  our  house;  2.  and  can  come 
even  to-day ;  3.  and  comes  for  our  salvation. — Jesus 
invites  Himself,  if  one  should  not  venture  to  invite 
Him. — The  Good  Shepherd  calls  His  sheep  by  name, 
John  x.  3. — Even  to-day  does  the  world  take  offence 
when  the  Saviour  turns  in  at  the  house  of  the  sinner. 
— Parallel  between  this  event  and  Luke  vii.  36-50. 
Here  also  the  displeasure  of  Simon  on  the  one  hand, 
the  penitence  of  the  sinning  woman  on  the  other 
hand. — Zaccheus,  the  longer  for  salvation,  is:  1. 
Courageously  bold  ;  2.  inwardly  rejoiced  ;  3.  by  many 
contemned ;  4.  highly  honored. — The  little  Zaccheus 
a  great  hero  of  faith :  1.  How  longingly  he  waits  ;  2. 
how  frankly  he  comes :  3.  how  bountifully  he  thanks. 
— The  making  good  of  former  trespasses :  1 .  A  neces 
sity  naturally  felt ;  2.  a  sure  token  ;  3.  a  blessed  fruit, 
of 'upright  faith. — "To-day  is  salvation  come  unto 
this  house,"  a  text  for  baptismal  and  marriage  ad 
dresses. — The  day  of  true  conversion  the  most  mem 
orable  day  of  life,  2  Cor.  v.  17.  —  Where  Jesus 
gains  disciples,  there  has  Abraham  also  acquired  genu 
ine  sons. — Jesus  is  come  to  seek,  etc. :  1.  A  most 
humiliating ;  2.  an  indescribably  comforting ;  3.  a 
powerfully  sanctifying,  saying. 

STAKKE  : — J.  HALL  : — From  a  great  sinner  there 
may  come  a  great  saint.  —  OSIANDER  : — God  has 
chosen  some  souls  of  the  rich  as  well  as  of  the  poor  to 
eternal  life. — Many  a  man  does  something  that  in  his 
calling  appears  to  him  to  be  unimpeachable,  but  faith 
judges  very  differently ;  2  Sam.  vi.  16. — Christ  will 
ingly  directs  His  eyes  upon  penitent  sinners ;  Luke 
xxii.  61. — QUESNEL: — God  gives  the  longing  to  know 


Him,  and  if  that  is  not  despised  He  then  gives  more 
— The  Lord  Jesus  wishes  to  come  spiritually  to  us; 
John  xiv.  23. — MAJUS  : — We  may  well  be  conver 
sant  with  sinners  if  we  only  do  not  mean  to  practise 
sin  with  them. — Compassion  towards  the  poor  avails 
not  for  salvation,  yet  must  it  be  practised  for  those 
that  will  be  saved ;  Deut.  xxiv.  17. — LANGII  Op. : — 
How  many  are  like  Zaccheus  in  riches  and  unright 
eousness,  but  how  few  in  true  conversion  and  resti 
tution. — Nova  £ibl.  Tub. : — Happy  the  house  where 
Jesus  becomes  a  Guest ! — With  true  conversion  there 
come  to  pass  great  alterations  in  houses,  cities,  and 
countries. — The  farther  from  the  world,  the  nearer  to 
God. — HEUBNER  : — Jesus  is  accessible  to  all  classes. 
— Even  yet  He  finds  necessity  to  abide  with  those 
that  desire  Him. — What  an  honor  to  entertnin  Jesus  ! 
— The  days  of  salvation  in  our  life  when  Jesus  cornea 
especially  near  to  us. — Through  faith  we  come  into 
communion  with  all  the  saints  of  the  early  time. — 
The  visible  church  leads  into  the  invisible. — Our 
churches  as  dwelling-places  of  Jesus  ;  they  are  :  1.  Re 
minders  of  Him,  vss.  1-4  ;  2.  sources  of  His  gracious 
visitation,  vss.  5—7  ;  3.  summonses  on  the  part  of  Je 
sus  to  conscientious  fulfilment  of  duty,  vs.  8  ;  4.  awa 
kenings  to  the  care  of  our  own  and  others'  souls,  vss. 
9-10. — PALMER: — The  gracious  hour  of  the  Lord: 
1.  How  it  comes  (unexpected,  but  not  unprepared 
for) ;  2.  what  it  brings  (Christ,  and  in  Him  salvation) ; 
3.  what  traces  it  leaves  behind  (a  heart  disposed  to 
repentance  and  love). — ARNDT: — Jesus  the  Friend  of 
man:  1.  Towards  whom  He  reveals  His  love;  2. 
what  moves  Him  thereto;  3.  how  He  proceeds;  4. 
what  effects  he  produces ;  5.  by  what  means  he  ac 
complishes  and  crowns  His  work. — J.  DIEDRICH  : — 
How  men's  souls,  truly  for  their  salvation,  meet  with 
Christ,— W.  HOFACKER  :— The  beautiful  process  of 
development  which  the  noble  plant  of  faith,  under 
the  influence  of  Divine  grace,  passes  through  :  1.  The 
tender  germs ;  2.  the  beautiful  flower ;  3.  the  whole 
some  fruits  of  the  plant. — GEROK  : — The  concurrence 
of  human  will  and  Divine  grace. — KNAIT  : —  Concern 
ing  the  ever-abounding  blessing  of  a  true  personal 
acquaintance  with  Christ. — HARLESS  : — Jesus  receives 
sinners  [e/esws  niirimt  die  Sunder  an\. 


5.  Jesus  in  relation  to  the  Sanguine  Hopes  of  His  Disciples  (Yss.  11-27). 

1 1  And  as  they  heard  these  things,  he  added  and  spake  a  parable,  because  lie  was  nigh 
to  Jerusalem,  and  because  they  thought  [or,  imagined]  that  the  kingdom  of  God  should 

!2  [was  about]  immediately  appear  [to  be  manifested  immediately].  He  said  therefore,  A 
certain  nobleman  [evyevT/s]  went  into  a  far  country  to  receive  for  himself  a  kingdom, 

13  and  to  return,      ^.nd  he  called  his  ten  servants,  and  delivered  them  ten  pounds,  and 

14  said  unto  them,  Occupy  [Do  business  therewith]  till  I  come.1     But  his  citizens  [or,  those 
of  his  city]  hated  him,  and  sent  a  message  [embassy]  after  him,  saying,  We  will  not 

15  have  [we  do  not  wish]  this  man  to  reign  over  us.     And  it  came  to  pass,  that  when  he 
was  returned,  having  received  the  kingdom,  then  he  commanded  these  servants  to  be 
called  unto  him,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  money,  that  he  might  know  how  much 

18  every  man  had  gained  by  trading.     Then  came  the  first,  saying,  Lord,  thy  pound  hath 

17  gained  ten  pounds.     And  he  said  unto  him,  Well  [Excellent],  thou  good  servant:  be- 

18  cause  thou  hast  been  faithful  in  a  very  little,  have  thou  authority  over  ten  cities.     And 

19  the  second  came,  saying,  Lord,  thy  pound  hath  gained  five  pounds.     And  he  said  like- 

20  wise  to  him.  BP-  thou  also  over  five  cities.     And  another*  came,  saying,  Lord,  behold, 
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?1  here  is  thy  pound,  which  I  have  kept  laid  up  in  a  napkin  [handkerchief]  :  For  I  toured 
thee,  because  them  art  an  austere  man:  thou  takest  up  that  [which]  thou  layedst  not 

22  down  [didst  not  deposit],  and  reapest  that  [which]   thou  didst  not  sow.     And   [om., 
And,  V.  O.3]  he  saith  unto  him,  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  judge  thee,  thou  wicked 
servant.     Thou  knewest  that  I  was  an  austere  man,  taking  up  that  I  laid  not  down 

23  [which  I  did  not  deposit],  and  reaping  that  [which]   I  did  not  sow:   Wherefore  then 
|  And  wherefore,  ccat  8ia  TI]  gavest  not  thou  my  money  into  the  bank,  that  at  my  com- 

24  ing  I  might  have  required  mine  own  with  usury  [collected  it  with  interest]  ?     And  he 
said  unto  them  that  stood  by,  Take  from  him  (he  pound,  and  give  it  to  him  that  hath 

25,  26  ten  pounds.  (And  they  said  unto  him,  Lord,  he  hath  ten  pounds.)  For  [om.,  For, 
V.  O.4]  I  say  unto  you,  That  unto  every  one  which  hath  shall  be  given;  and  from  him 

27  that  hath  not,  even  that  [which]  he  hath  shall  be  taken  away  from  him.  But  those 
mine  enemies,  which  would  not  that  I  should  reign  over  them,  bring  hither,  and  slay 
them*  before  me. 


['  Vs.  13. — Van  Oosterzce  translates  :  "while  I  am  on  the  journey,"  on  the  strength  of  the  reading  iv  <I  fo 
,l      ,  ,_    .      „     ^     „_.    „:_     T,     T     T,     __„  ;_          _.. y,  _.,,_,.. v_.,_    Lachmann,  Tischendoif,  Meyw . 

cannot  well  have  any  other  meaning  than 


is  fcnind  in  A.,  B.,  I).,  Cod.  Sin.,  K.,  L.,  E.,  and  is  accepted"  by  Griosbach,  Lachmann,  Tischondmf,  Meyer,  Ticgclles, 
Alford.    Block,  however,  objects  to  it  as  not  giving  a  good  sense,  as  e'px0/*0 


galley 


in  the  connection.— C.  C.  S.] 

Vs.  20. — 'O  e'repos  should  bo  read,  according  to  B.,  IX,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  L.,  [R.,1  cursives,  Lachmann,  Tischcndorf,  [Tre- 
Alford.     Meyer  rega-ds  the  article  as  a  mechanical  repetition  of  those  in  Vh«.  16,  18. — C.  C.  S.] 
"s.  -2-2.— Ae  is'not  suiiieiently  attested. 

4  Vs.  26. — The  yap  of  the  Rteepla  is  apparently  borrowed  from  Matt.  xxv.  29.  [Omitted  by  Meyer,  Alford  ;  bracketed 
by  Lachmann,  Tregeilcs ;  retained  by  Tischendorf.  Xot  found  in  B.,  Cod.  Sin.,  L.  More  reason  lor  adding  it,  than  for 
omitting  it  if  genuine.— C.  C.  S.] 

[»  Vs.  27.— "Them"  being  in  italics  in  E.  V.  indicates  the  absence  of  the  pronoun  in  the  Greek.  Tischendorf,  Tre- 
gelles,  and  Alford,  however,  read  auTou?  on  the  authority  of  B.,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  I-'.,  L.,  11.— C.  C.  S.I 

respects  with  that  of  the  Talents  (Matt.  xxv.  14-30), 
and  yet  is  in  no  way  identical  with  that,  but  is  more 
or  less  modified  in  the  redaction,  Lange  has,  Mat 
thew,  p.  441,  convincingly  demonstrated.  So  also  the 
assertion  is  destitute  of  any  ground  (Strauss)  that 
this  parable  lias  arisen  from  an  only  half-successful 
amalgamation  of  two  others,  namely,  that  of  the 
Talents  and  that  of  the  Unfaithful  Husbandmen. 
Undoubtedly  the  representation  of  a  king  who,  in 
stead  of  arms,  rather  entrusts  his  money  to  his  ser 
vants,  has  at  the  first  look  something  strange,  but 
if  this  admits  of  sufficient  explanation  from  the  pur 
pose  of  the  parable,  it  can  by  no  means  prove  any 
thing  against  the  originality  and  exactne  s  of  the 
rendering  of  Luke.  Precisely  in  this  way  would  our 
Lord  teach  His  disciples  that  His  true  subjects  were 
not,  like  those  of  other  kingdoms,  to  strive  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  but  that  they  were  to  carry  on  busi 
ness  with  the  entrusted  pound,  while  not  till  after 
His  return  (vs.  27)  should  they  be  called  to  take  part 
in  His  victory  over  His  irreconcilable  foes.  In  view 
of  the  relative  coincidence  which  exists  between 
this  parable  and  that  of  the  Talents  in  Matthew, 
the  question  can  hardly  be  avoided  which  of  them 
was  first  delivered,  and  may  consequently  be  con 
sidered  as  the  foundation  of  the  other.  Directly 
in  opposition  to  the  common  views  (Schleiermacher, 
Xcander),  we  believe  that  the  parable  of  the  Talents 
must  be  regarded  as  a  further  explanation  of  the 
parable  before  us,  not  the  reverse ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  first  delivered  parable  (in  Luke)  is  also  the 
simplest ;  that  the  one  subsequently  uttered  (in  Mat 
thew)  bears,  on  the  other  hand,  a  more  complicated 
character.  For  here  the  work  for  all  the  servants  is 
alike ;  there  there  exists  a  diversity  in  the  number  of 
the  talents.  Here  there  is  bestowed  on  the  servant 
only  recompense ;  there  with  the  recompense  an  ex 
tended  eulogy.  Here  it  is  only  an  ignominious  loss ; 
there  also  a  terrible  judgment,  which  is  the  punish 
ment  of  the  slothful  servant — grounds  enough  for 
the  opinion  that  in  reality  the  parable  of  the  Pounds 
must  have  preceded  that  of  the  Talents.  It  U 
true,  there  are  single  features  in  the  last-named 
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Vs.  11.  And  as  they  heard  these  things.— 

The  instruction  communicated  by  Luke  in  the  next 
following  parable,  our  Lord  may  have  delivered  while 
yet  in  the  house  of  Zaccheus,  but  we  doubt  whether 
it  was  uttered  just  at  the  entrance  of  this  dwelling 
before  the  ears  of  the  murmuring  throng,  vs.  7 
(Meyer).  With  better  right,  perhaps,  we  might  con 
clude  from  vs.  28  that  the  Saviour  delivered  this 
parable  immediately  before  His  departure  from  Jori- 
cho.  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  stands  in  direct 
connection  with  His  declaration,  vs.  10.  It  may  be 
that  the  mention  of  the  Son  of  Man  having  come, 
threw  a  new  spark  into  the  tinder  of  their  earthly 
expectations,  although  it  is  difficult  to  state  more 
exactly  what  precise  connection  there  could  be  be 
tween  this  declaration  and  the  thought  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  should  become  TrapaxpTinz  manifest. 
We  know,  however,  how  many  looks  were  directed 
with  the  liveliest  interest  upon  the  approaching  Pass 
over,  where  it  appeared  that  the  intense  opposition 
between  Jesus  and  His  enemies  was  about  to  come 
to  a  public  decision.  Besides  this,  they  were  already 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  capital ;  and  might  there 
not  there,  even  by  the  least  word,  be  kindled  anew 
the  expectation  of  that  which  had  been  most  long 
ingly  desired  ?  In  no  case  do  we  need  to  deny  that 
the  now-following  parable  was  addressed  to  the  dis 
ciples  of  the  Saviour  also.  From  ch.  xviii.  34  it 
appears  that  they  were  as  yet  by  no  means  cured  of 
their  earthly  Messianic  hopes,  and  here  also,  as  often, 
there  lay  a  certain  truth  at  the  basis  of  their  error. 
That  the  kingdom  of  God  should  become  manifest, 
oj'iKpaiVetrdai,  was  in  and  of  itself  subject  to  no  doubt, 
but  that  it  would  come  into  view  at  this  very  point, 
and  that  in  a  palpable,  sensuous  form — in  other 
words,  that  Christ  would  be  glorified  without  a  pre 
vious  separation  from  His  own ;  in  that  lay  the  error 
of  which  they  must  be  immediately  cured,  and  to 
controvert  it  the  following  parable  is  designed. 

A  parable. — That  the  parable  coincides  in  many 
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parable  which  are  less  elaborated  than  in  the  former  : 
but  this  phenomenon  is  sufficiently  explained  if  we 
only  consider  that  one  was,  at  all  events,  delivered 
shortly  after  the  other,  and  that  the  parable  of  the 
Talents  can  be  only  so  far  called  a  variation  —  or,  if 
we  will,  a  short  summary  of  the  one  belbre  us  —  as 
this,  that  in  it  the  chief  thought  is  modified  accord 
ing  to  the  necessity  of  the  disciples,  and  set  forth 
yet  more  clearly.  Because  the  parable,  Matt,  xxv., 
was  delivered  exclusively  for  the  faithful  disciples,  and 
not,  like  this,  in  the  presence  also  of  secret  enemies, 
it  was  there  unnecessary  again  to  depict  the  fate  of 
the  rebellious  citizens,  without,  however,  the  parable 
of  the  Talents  having  suffered  the  least  loss  in  com 
pleteness  by  the  falling  away  of  this  feature  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  has  even  gained  in  unity  thereby. 
Thus  may  the  two  stand  very  well  independently 
by  one  another;  and,  moreover,  the  parable  of  the 
Pounds  has  this  peculiar  character,  that  it  sets  forth 
the  King  of  the  kingdom  of  God  on  the  one  hand  in 
contrast  with  His  servants,  on  the  other  with  His 
enemies.  In  the  prospect  of  righteous  retribution 
which  is  prepared  for  both  at  His  coming,  is  the 
inner  unity  of  the  representation  grounded. 

Vs.  12.  A  certain  nobleman.  —  An  indirect 
intimation  of  the  kingly  descent  and  dignity  of  our 
Lord;  at  the  same  time  a  prophecy  of  His  going 
away  from  the  earth,  and  a  comforting  representation 
of  His  departure  to  the  Father,  as  of  the  means 
ordained  for  the  obtaining  of  the  kingly  dignity  and 
glory.  Finally,  the  definite  assurance  that  the  inter 
val  between  the  departure  and  the  return  of  the 
Lord  is  only  an  interim. 

Vs.  13.  Ten  pounds.  —  Aocauj/us.  It  is  not  prob 
able  that  we  have  here  to  understand  a  Hebrew  rnina 
of  100  shekels  ;  rather  an  Attic  mina  of  100  drachma} 
=  21  thalers  ($14),*  about  one-sixtieth  of  the  talent, 
Matt.  xxv.  15.  The  distinction  is  sufficiently  ex 
plained  from  the  consideration  that  the  lord  in 
the  latter  parable  leaves  behind  his  whole  property 
in  the  hands  of  his  servants.  Here,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  only  commits  to  them  a  slight  gift,  by  which 
their  faithfulness  in  the  least  is  to  be  proved,  com  p. 
eh.  xvi.  10.  In  comparison  with  the  great  reward 
which  is  hereafter  bestowed  above  upon  the  faithful, 
even  five  talents  are  an  bxiyov,  in  comparison  with 
which  ten  pounds  deserved  to  be  called  an  ixdxwrov, 
vs.  17.  —  ripayuaTfvfrrSat  is  used  by  the  Rabbins 
also  in  the  sense  of  (pydfadou,  Matt.  xxv.  26  = 
neqotiari.  This  must  they  do,  not  till  the  King  re 
turns,  but  while  he  is  on  the  journey.  "Ej/  $,  see 
notes  on  the  text.  General  indication  of  the  period 
of  time  which  remains  allotted  them  for  trading. 
He  spends  the  time  in  travelling,  they  the  same  time 
in  business. 

Vs.  14.  Embassy.  —  A  peculiar  designation, 
taken  from  the  political  history  of  this  period,  of  the 
stubborn  enmity  of  the  Jews  (see  below),  especially 
as  this  should  exhibit  itself  after  our  Lord's  depar 
ture  from  the  earth.  The  capriciousnes.s  of  the 
enmity  appears  from  this,  that  the  ambassadors  do 
not  give  even  a  word  of  reason  for  their  dislike,  and 
the  degree  in  which  they  despise  the  king  finds  ex 
pression  in  the  contemptuous  TOVTOV.  That  this 
ctisay  bus  no  success,  since  the  king  nevertheless  re 
ceives  tht  kingdom,  and  returns  as  judge,  appears 
from  the  sequel  of  the  parable.  Belbre,  however, 
he  punishes  his  enemies,  his  servants  must  give  ac 
count  for  themselves. 


*  [Equal,  of  course,  to 
that  sum.-C.  C.S.I 


any  t'ircs  the  present  value  of 


Vs.  15.  How  much  every  man,  TI'S  T'I,  con 
tracted  form  for  two  different  questions.  It  must  b« 
shown  what  form  of  business  each  one  had  carried  on, 
and  with  what  success.  By  the  pounds  we  are  to  un 
derstand  in  general  that  which  the  Lord  bestows  on 
His  servants  that  they  may  labor  therewith  for  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  make  profit :  as  well  the  exter 
nal  possessions  as  the  inward  endowment  and  energy 
In  deep  humility  all  the  servants  acknowledge  tha 
this  gain  is  not  their  own,  but  the  lord's,  therefor 
with  emphasis,  Thy  pound. 

Vs.  16.  Gained  ten  pounds. — Here  the  thought 
comes  into  the  foreground  that  faithfulness,  even 
with  the  smallest  xcV"7M",  may  become  a  source  of 
inexhaustible  blessing.  In  Matthew  the  emphasis  is 
laid  more  upon  the  proportionableness  of  the  capital, 
the  profit,  and  the  reward.  In  this  the  faithfulness 
is  rewarded  simply  with  a  more  extended  circle  of 
operation  ("I  wiil  place  thee  over  many  things"), 
and  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  joy  of  their  Lord. 
Finally,  the  praise  here  bestowed  on  the  first  servant 
is  withheld  from  the  second,  who  with  the  same 
pound  had  only  gained  the  half  of  what  the  first  had 
gained,  in  order  thereby  to  intimate  that  the  reward 
should  be  different  in  just  that  proportion  in  which 
the  profit  of  the  labor  is  greater  or  less.  As  to  the 
rest,  the  government  over  five  cities  is  of  itself  dis 
tinction  enough,  especially  when  we  consider  that 
the  cities  lie  in  the  midst  of  the  land  of  the  rebels, 
that  is  now  become  the  king's  kingdom,  and  from 
which  the  enemies  are  now  soon  to  be  extermi 
nated. 

Vs.  20.  In  a  handkerchief.— The  conduct  of 
the  third  had  been,  therefore,  in  direct  conflict  with 
his  calling ;  without  personal  faithfulness  or  love  ho 
had  in  secret  calculated  that  if  he  had  gained  mui-h, 
his  lord  would  pluck  the  fruit  thereof;  if  he,  on  the 
other  hand,  lost,  that  the  responsibility  and  the 
damage  would  be  on  his  side,  since  he,  at  all  events, 
would  have  to  give  back  the  amount  entrusted. 
Thus  had  he  given  ear  to  the  voice  of  self-seeking, 
suffered  himself  to  be  strengthened  in  his  natural 
slothfulness,  and  instead  of  laboring  in  the  sweat  of 
his  brow  for  the  interest  of  his  lord,  he  had  hidden 
the  entrusted  money  in  the  now  entirely  superfluous 
handkerchief  [Greek,  tv  trovSapiu;  literally,  sweat- 
cloth].  To  excuse  his  words  and  his  character  (Ols- 
hauscn)  appears  to  us  to  conflict  as  well  with  the 
letter  as  with  the  spirit  of  the  parable.  We  see  evi 
dently  that  our  Saviour  will  describe  the  slothful 
egoist,  who  allows  himself  to  be  held  back  by  carnal 
considerations  from  that  which  in  any  event  would 
have  been  his  duty,  and  who  believes  that  he  can 
excuse  his  mean  conduct  by  the  appeal  to  the  austero 
character  of  his  lord.  So  much  greater,  therefore, 
must  his  consternation  be,  when  the  very  ground 
made  the  pretext  by  him  for  his  vindication  prepares 
the  way  for  his  condemnation.  See  further  on  Matt. 
xxv.  25,  26. 

Vs.  22.  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  wiil  I 
judge  thee. — "A  wonderfully  harpy  argument  c-s. 
eoncessis"  (Lange).  Comp.  Matt.  xii.  37.  His  own 
word  is  retorted  upon  the  slothful  one,  and  thereon  a 
question  is  grounded,  beginning  with  «ai  5ia  TI', 
which  brings  him  into  contradiction  with  liiinselU 
The  lord  does  not  concede  to  him  that  he  is  actually 
a  hard  man,  but  only  refutes  the  shameless  one  on 
the  position  he  had  most  arbitrarily  taken.  ".A7* 
dicas,  (e  invenire  non  potuix.w,  quibus  pecurda  esset 
opus.  Argentarii  ab  omnibus  pecuniani  suinunt  fee* 
nore.  Scnsus  est :  non  cst  e'iam,  quod  in  collocanda 


CHAP.  XIX.  11-27. 


pccunia  periculnm  obtendas ;  mea  erat ;  ego  jam 
txeffisscm  nnn  tuo,  sed  meo  periculo."  Grotius. 

Vs.  24.  Unto  them  that  stood  by.— Not  the 
other  SoCAoi  (Kuinoel),  who  had  already  rendered 
account,  but  the  halberdiers,  who  surround  him 
when  he  appears  in  his  majesty,  comp.  Matt.  xxv. 
81.  The  astonishment  which  these  testily  (vs.  25 
may  be  put  in  a.  parenthesis,  Lachmann  and  Ewald), 
gives  the  king  occasion  now  more  particularly  to 
give  the  reason  for  his  severe  determination.  With 
out  giving  heed  to  the  remonstrance,  he  repeats  the 
great  principle,  "  Unto  every  one  which  hath,"  &c. 
See  ch.  viii.  18,  and  the  admirable  remarks  of  NEAN- 
DER,  L.  J.,  ad  loc.  The  positive  retribution,  Matt. 
xxv.  30,  which  is  threatened  against  the  unprofitable 
servant  is  omitted  here,  probably  because  the  judg 
ment  upon  the  enemies  is  yet  to  be  declared.  Yet 
by  the  loss  itself  decreed  against  him  his  unfaithful 
ness  is  sufficiently  punished ;  while  he  that  gained 
the  ten  pounds  has  now,  besides  the  gracious  recom 
pense,  received  a  happy  surprise  in  addition. 

Vs.  27.  But  those  mine  enemies. — The  com 
mand  is  given  to  the  same  guards  to  whom  that  in 
vs.  24  was  addressed.  Contemptuously  the  enemies 
are  named  roi-ruvi  (see  TISCIIENDORF,  ad  loc.),  as  they 
previously  had  named  their  lawful  king,  TOVTOV. — 
blay  them. — A  strong  expression  of  the  severity 
and  hopelessness  of  the  Messianic  retribution.  The 
sudden  breaking  off  of  the  parable  heightens  not  a 
little  its  beauty. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Far  more  than  any  ether  parable  of  our  Lord, 
the  parable  of  the  Ten  Founds  is  a  picture  which,  as 
it  were,  is  framed  into  the  political  history  of  that  un 
quiet  period.  Native  princes  of  minor  territories  were 
then  sometimes  obliged  to  repair  to  Rome,  in  order 
there  to  be  elevated  to  their  legitimate  rank.  This 
had  been  the  case  in  the  Jewish  land  also  with  Herod 
the  First,  and  with  Archelaus,  and  it  belongs  to  the 
yet  too  little  considered  traits  of  the  deep  humility 
of  the  Son  of  Man,  that  He  can  compare  His  Ascen 
sion,  even  though  only  remotely,  with  the  journey  of 
a  Herod  to  Rome  ;  a  peiuxm,  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  an  accommodation  beyond  compare. — Hut  also 
a  second  trait  of  the  parable  was  taken  from  life, 
uamely,  the  embassy  of  the  hostile  citizens,  who 
sought  to  work  against  the  dreaded  enthronement. 
We  are  to  understand  the  fifty  Jews,  who  had  fol 
lowed  Archelaus  with  this  very  intention,  and  the 
eight  thousand  who  afterwards  followed  these,  and 
earnestly  besought  Augustus,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
that  he  would  free  them  from  the  Idumxau  prince, 
and  in  case  of  necessity  rather  even  unite  them  with 
Syria.  In  Jericho,  where,  perhaps  not  far  from  the 
dwelling  of  Zacehcus,  the  kingly  palace  stood  which 
Archelaus  had  built  with  princely  splendor  (sec  Jo- 
SKi'iii  s,  A.  J.  xvii.  13,  1),  such  an  allusion  was 
doubly  fitting,  and  at  the  same  time  easily  intelligi 
ble.  The  bloody  vengeance,  with  the  mention  of 
which  tho  parable  ends,  was  in  those  days  often  cx- 
en-i-'i'd,  if  at  Rome  the  intrigues  of  the  prince  had 
triumphed  over  his  opponents.  It  was,  moreover, 
well  remembered  by  the  hearers  of  our  Lord  how 
Archelaus,  after  he  had  returned  as.  Ethnarch  over 
.Juila-aand  Samaria,  had  bes  .>wed  on  his  faithful  ad 
herents  cities  for  a  reward,  and  had  on  the  other 


scarcely  needs  an  intimation  how  much  freshness  and 
life  such  an  historical  background  imparts  to  this  par 
abolical  instruction,  and  l*ow  spontaneously  the  ques 
tion  must  have  arisen :  Who  is  the  king — who  hi* 
servants — who  are  the  enemies  that  are  here  spoken 
of? 

2.  The  parable  of  the  Ten  Pounds  was  thorough  If 
fitted  to  serve  as  a  wholesome  antidote  against  a  tour 
fold  error.     It  might  be  fancied  that  the  Mcssiauu 
kingdom  would  very  soon  appear ;  that  it  would  b* 
at  once  visible  on  earth ;  that  every  one  woul.l  will 
ingly  and  with  joy  submit  himself  to  the  same;  and 
finally,  that  there  could  be  for  its  subjects  no  higher 
calling  than  that  of  an  inactive  enjoyment,     lu  op 
position  to  the  first  opinion,  there  is  this  feature  of 
the  parable,  that  first,  the  far  journey  must  be  made, 
and  therefore  a  comparatively  long  interval  spent 
before  everything  could  come  to  the  desired  issue  ; 
in  contrast"  with  the  second  expectation  st:n  Is  the 
remark,  that  not  here  but  elsewhere  must  the  native 
prince  receive  the  reins  of  legitimate  dominion,  before 
he  could  vindicate  His  high  rank  on  His  own  soil. 
Over  against  the  third  error,  our  Lord  counts  it  need 
ful  to  sketch  the  image  of  an  enmity  which  would 
shamelessly,    groundlessly,    stubbornly,    but   at   the 
same  time  also  unsuccessfully,  lift  its  head  against 
the  King.     In  opposition  to  the  fourth  opinion,  He 
sets  forth  the  image  of  the  calling   of  the  ten  ser 
vants, — th'.;  type  of  the  collective  body  of  all  His 
servants — to  the  carrying  on  of  business  and  obtain 
ing  of  grJn.     Not  as  proud  warriors,  but  rather  as 
humble  dealers  with  a  very  small  capital,  docs  He 
leave  them  at  His  going  away,  and  so  must  all  ideal 
Utopias  of  their  fantasy  recede  momentarily,  at  least, 
before  the  requirements  of  the  soberest  reality. 

3.  The  whole  parable  is  a  strong  testimony  for 
the  elevated  self-consciousness  of  our  Lord  in  refer 
ence  to   His  heavenly  origin  and  His  high  destiny. 
At  the  same  time  it  gives  a  proof  of  the  lofty  cour 
age  and  the  still  dignity  with  which  He  approaches 
Jerusalem.     It  is  as  if  once  more  were  heard  the 
roaring  of  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  before  the 
lamb  gives  itself  to  be  led  to  the  slaughter.     On  the 
one  hand  the  whole  Christology  of  this  parable  is  an 
echo  of  many  a  royal  psalm  of  the  Uld  Testament, 
especially  of  Pss.  ii.  and  ex. ;  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  here  the  intimation  of  the  more  extended  es- 
chatological  revelations  which  are  afterwards  to  be 
given  in  the  Apocalypse. 

4.  The  promise  of  a  future  extension  and  eleva 
tion  of  their  activity  as  the  proper  reward  for  the  dis 
ciples  of  our  Lord,  is  wholly  in  the  spirit  of  the  Hel 
lenistic  Pauline  Gospel  of  Luke,  comp.  1   Cor.  xiii. 
9-12.    With  this,  however,  it  deserves  consideration, 
that  the  promise  of  a  personal  return  of  our  Lord  tox 
earth,  vs.  15,  comp.  Acts  iii.  21,  is  not  only  made  in 
the  Gospel   of  Matthew,  or  in   the  discourses   and 
Epistles  of  Peter,  but  also  in    Luke.     Certainly  a 
proof  that  this  doctrine  is  something  more  than  the 
mere  offspring  of  a  narrow  Judaistic  theology,  and, 
therefore,  at  the  same  time,  for  all  who  reject  every 
hope  of  a  personal  Parusia  as  gross  Chiliasm,  an 
important  intimation  that  at  all  events  they  are  not 
to  throw  away  husk  and  kernel  together. 

5.  The  parable  of  the  Pounds  places  visibly  be 
fore  our  eyes  not  only  the  life-calling  of  the  aposllos, 
but  also  that  of  all  believers.     From  the  fact  that 
here  ten  servants  appear  who  all  receive  the  same, 
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activity.  They  have  not  to  contend  with  carnal 
weapons  against  His  enemies,  but  in  the  midst  of  all 
opposition  quietly  to  proceed  with  their  labor.  Tn 
the  humble  position  of  witnesses  to  the  faith,  they 
must  seek  with  word  and  deed  to  spread  abroad  God's 
kingdom,  and  expect  their  share  in  the  government 
of  the  world,  not  before,  but  only  after,  the  personal 
'return  of  the  Lord.  The  success  of  their  endeavors 
is  differently  modified  according  to  the  diversity  of 
time,  talents,  and  energies ;  but  the  reward  is  suited 
to  the  different  deserts.  In  every  case  it  is  in  pro 
portion  to  that  which  was  demanded  and  accom 
plished.  For  the  ten  pounds  which  the  best  one 
gained,  he  would  scarcely  have  been  able  to  buy  a  house, 
and  he  is  placed  over  ten  cities;  but  never  does  a  re 
ward  fall  to  the  portion  of  the  slothful  one,  who  has 
contented  himself  merely  with  this,  that  he  did  no 
positive  harm.  To  gain  nothing  is  the  way  to  lose  all, 
and  the  injury  which  one  prepares  for  himself  by  his 
own  unfaithfulness  appears  as  irrevocable.  Certainly 
here  also  agrees  the  word:  yiveaSe  doKifnoi  Tpa7rf£n-ai, 
which  our  Lord,  according  to  some,  really  uttered  on 
this  occasion.  (According  to  Dionysius  Alexandri- 
nus,  Cyril,  and  others,  the  admonition,  1  Thess.  v. 
21,  is  also  to  be  taken  as  proceeding  from  our  Lord, 
and  as  belonging  to  the  same  connection.  See  LAUD- 
NEK,  Probab.  ii.  p.  38.) 

6.  In  the  concluding  word  of  the  parable  there 
stands  before  the  eyes  of  our  Lord,  without  doubt, 
the  terrible  fate  of  Jerusalem,  which  He  soon  so 
sadly  weeps  over,  vss.  41,  42.  It  is  the  greater  for 
this,  that  He  immediately  after  these  discourses  sets 
forth,  in  order,  for  enemies  from  whom  lie  foresees 
such  hatred,  and  who  arc  to  be  condemned  to  such  a 
punishment,  to  die  the  death  of  a  slave. 


HOAtlLETICAL  AISTD  PRACTICAL. 

Earthly-minded  Messianic  expectations  a  weed : 
1.  Deeply  rooted ;  2.  hard  to  eradicate ;  3.  soon  shoot 
ing  up  again. — On  the  point  of  accomplishing  His 
Priestly  offering,  our  Lord  speaks  as  a  Prophet  of  His 
future  Kingly  dignity. — The  opinion  that  the  Lord 
will  never  come  again  is,  in  its  kind,  not  less  to  be 
reprobated  than  the  fancy  of  His  apostles  that  He 
would  never  go  away. — The  parable  of  the  Ten 
Pounds  sketehes  for  us  an  image  :  1.  Of  the  King  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  a.  His  origin,  b.  His  destiny,  c. 
His  departure  and  return ;  2.  of  His  servants,  a.  their 
calling,  b.  their  giving  account,  c.  their  reward ;  3. 
of  His  enemies,  a.  their  hatred,  b.  their  impotency,  c. 
their  punishment. — The  Christian  life,  that  of  the 
merchant:  1.  The  capital;  2.  the  income;  3.  the 
profit. — The  absolute  refusal  to  acknowledge  the 
kingly  authority  of  our  Lord :  1.  The  height  which 
it  reaches ;  2.  the  depth  in  which  it  ends. — We  must 
all  be  manifested  ;  2  Cor.  v.  10. — On  what  depends  the 
various  profit  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  accord 
ing  to  what  standard  is  the  diverse  recompense  cal 


culated? — They  who  suffer  with  Christ  shall  alsa 
reign  with  Him  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  12.— Faithfulness  in  the 
least  the  Saviour  esteems  not  slightly. — The  slothful 
servant  condemned  from  his  own  words. — If  we  have 
presumptuously  neglected  good,  it  helps  us  little  if 
we  believe  that  we  have  avoided  greater  evil. — The 
sins  of  omission  are  not  less  worthy  of  punishment 
than  the  sins  of  commission  ;  James  iv.  17. — Th« 
little  pound  put  into  a  napkin,  the  greater  talent 
buried  in  the  earth. — Even  the  angels  do  not  at  once 
comprehend  the  iro\vTruiKi\os  <ro<£>:.a  in  the  sentence 
of  the  Lord. — No  earthly  nor  heavenly  might  can 
alter  the  judgment  once  pronounced. — The  greater 
the  Lord's  forbearance  to  His  enemies  has  been,  so 
much  the  more  terrible  will  their  judgment  be. — The 
crime  of  treason  is  punished  under  the  eyes  of  the 
King. — By  the  extirpation  of  the  enemies  of  the  king 
dom  of  God,  the  blessedness  of  the  redeemed  is  per 
fected. 

STARKE  : — This  parable,  as  it  were  the  Testament 
of  Christ,  in  which  He  shows  the  nature  of  His  king 
dom,  &c. — QUESNEL  : — Jesus  truly  of  a  high  descent. 
— There  is  no  one  that  has  not  received  from  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  gifts  wherewith  to  get  usury. — BRKN- 
TIUS  : — Even  the  very  wisest  rulers  never  satisfy  the 
rabble. — Their  humility  of  heart  is  the  main  char 
acter  of  all  true  servants  and  children  of  God. — The 
growth  of  grace  in  us  draws  the  growth  of  glory 
after  it. — CANSTF.IN  : — As  to  worldly  business  there 
appertains  not  only  diligence  and  laboriousncss,  but 
also  understanding  and  prudence,  so  also  in  spiritual 
husbandry;  Eph.  v.  15. — The  eternal  glory  has  its 
fixed  degrees.— Nova  Bill.  Tub.  .-—Terrible  is  it 
that  sinners  undertake  to  divert  from  themselves  the 
guilt  of  their  wickedness,  and  to  push  it  upon  God. — 
For  unreasonable  excuses  the  ungodly  are  never  at  a 
loss. — God  is  righteous  in  His  judgments  ;  let  man 
only  lay  his  hand  upon  his  mouth. — God  will  avenge 
and  punish  ungodliness  not  in  secret,  but  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  whole  world.— The  Almighty  God 
hath  committed  all  judgment  to  the  Son. — Whoever 
will  not  let  himself  be  pastured  by  the  lamb,  him 
shall  the  lion  devour. — Up  !  Christians  that  die  in  the 
Lord — they  are  setting  out  towards  Jerusalem. 

HEUBNER  : — Not  the  abundance  and  magnitude  of 
what  is  done,  but  faithfulness,  makes  worthy  of  re 
ward. — Thou  needest  be  no  eminent  character. — The 
selfish  heart  continually  hostile  to  God. — All  that 
originates  from  God  has  an  inner  fructifying  power 
if  it  is  only  used  aright. — Divine  love  knows  no 
limits;  it  gives  ad  injinitvm. — Lisco: — The  great 
responsibility  of  the  Christian,  which  is  imposed  upon 
him  through  the  possession  of  Divine  gifts. — The 
ride  according  to  which  the  King  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  will  hereafter  judge  His  subjects. — PALMER  : 
— "  Him  that  hath,  to  him  shall  be  given,"  &c. ;  text 
for  communion  sermon. — F.  W.  KRUMMACHER: — 
"  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  will  I  judge  thee  :  "  the 
stinging  rebuke  of  apostasy. — BECK: — How  we  iu 
the  light  of  eternitj  have  to  regard  this  time  below 
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PART    THIRD. 

THE  Final  Conflict  and  the  Culmination  of  the  Glory  of  the  Son  of  Man. 


FIRST    SECTION. 

THE  FINAL  CONFLICT. 
CHAPTERS  XIX.  28-XXIII.  56. 

A.  The  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  with  its  attending  Circumstances.     CH.  XIX.  28—18. 


1.  The  Entry  Itself  (Vss.  28-40). 
(Parallels :  Matt.  xxi.  1-9 ;  Mark  xi.  1-10 ;  John  xii.  12-19.) 

28  And  when  he  had    thus   spoken,    he  went   before,    ascending   up    to   Jerusalem. 

29  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  he  was  come  nigh  to  Bethphage  and  Bethany,  at  the  mount 

30  called  the  mount  of  Olives,  he  sent  two  of  his  [the1]  disciples,  Saying,  Go  ye  into  the 
village  over  against  you  ;  in  the  which  at  your  entering  ye  shall  find  a  colt  tied,  where- 

31  on  yet  never  man  sat:  loose  hirn,  and  bring  [and  loosing  him  bring2]  him  hither.     And 
if  any  man  ask  you,  Why  do  ye  loose  him?  thus  shall  ye  say  unto  him,  Because  the 

32  Lord  hath  need  of  him.     And  they  that  were  sent  went  their  way,  and  found  even  as 

33  he  had  said  unto  them.     And  as  they  were  loosing  the  colt,  the  owners  thereof  said 

34  unto  them,  Why  loose  ye  the  colt?     And  they  said,  [Because,  V.  O.z]  The  Lord  hath 

35  need  of  him.     And  they  brought  him   to  Jesus :  and  they  cast  their  [own]   garments 

36  upon  the  colt,  and  they  set  Jesus  thereon.     And  as  he  went,  they  spread  their  clothes 

37  in  the  way.     And  when  he  was  come  nigh,  even  now  at  the  descent  of  the  mount  of 
Olives,  the  whole  multitude  of  the  disciples  began  to  rejoice  and  praise  God  with  a  loud 

38  voice  for  all  the  mighty  works  that  they  had  seen ;  Saying,  Blessed  be  the  King  that 

39  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord:  peace  in  heaven,  and  glory  in  the  highest.     And 
some  of  the  Pharisees  from  among  the  multitude  said  unto   him,  Master  [Teacher], 

40  rebuke  thy  disciples.     And  he  answered  and  said  unto  them,  I  tell  you  that,  if  these 
should  [shall]  hold  their  peace,  the  stones  would  [will]  immediately  cry  out. 

[»  Vs.  29.— AUTOU  omitted  by  Tischendorf,  Alford ;  bracketed  bv  Tregellcs  with  B.,  Cod.  Sin.,  I/.— C.  C.  S.] 

4  Vs.  30. — According  to  (he  reading  of  I).,  I).,  L.,  which  here  place  a  KOU  before  Autrarres. 

8  Vs.  34.—' On  should  be  read,  as  by  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf,  [Treselles  ;  omitted  by  Tischendorf  in  his  7th  ed.J 

The  witnesses  for  it  arc  loo  prepondanrang  to  ullow  the  supposition,  with  Meyer  [and  Allbrd],  that  it  has  crept  in  from  vs. 

31.    [*Ort  found  in  A.,  B.,  D.,  Cod.  Sin.,  K.,  L.,  M.    Yet  the  fact  of  manuscripts  fluctuating  here,  while  iioue  omit  on  in 

vs.  31,  favors  the  supposition  that  it  has  crept  in  from  there. — C.  C.  S.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

CHRONOLOGY. — At  the  entry  into  the  Passion- 
week,  it  becomes  possible  to  us  to  follow  our  Lord 
from  day  to  day,  and  at  last  almost  hour  by  hour. 
According  to  John  xii.  1,  He  came  six  days  before 
the  Passover  to  Bethany.  Since  now  this  began 
with  the  14th  Nisan,  our  Lord  must  already  on  the 
8th  have  come  into  the  circle  of  His  friends  in 
Bethany,  and  therefore  on  the  Friday  or  Saturday 
before  His  death.  If  we  consider,  however,  that  our 
Lord  on  His  last  Sabbath  certainly  made  no  extended 
,ourncy,  that  we  read  nothing  of  any  village  before  or 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bethany  where  He  could  have 
«nenl  the  day  of  rest,  that  on  the  other  hand  the  last- 
named  village  appears  to  have  been  also  the  last 


stopping-place  of  the  journey,  it  then  becomes  ex 
tremely  probable  that  He  entered  before  the  Sabbath, 
and  therefore  on  Friday,  into  the  village  of  Lazarua. 
After  the  ending  of  the  weekly  Divine  service,  the 
feast  was  held  at  which  Mary  anointed  the  Lord, 
but  which  Luke  passes  over  in  silence.  And  if  now 
the  entry  into  Jerusalem,  John  xii.  1  '2,  took  place  on 
the  day  after  this  feast,  there  is  then  no  ground  to 
transfer  this  day  to  any  other  than  Palm-Sunday. 
The  view  of  those  who,  on  account  of  some  little  dir 
ferencc  in  the  four  Evangelists,  maintain  that  two 
entries  took  place,  may  well  be  regarded  as  already 
antiquated  ;  ex  abundanli,  comp.  VON  BAUR,  Kano- 
nuche  Evang.  p.  196. 

Vs.  20.  Bethphage  and  Bethany.  —  The 
designation  of  locality  does  not  proceed  from  the 
position  of  the  travellers  from  Jericho,  hi  which  case 
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Bethany  must  have  been  named  first,  since  Bcthphage 
was  almost  a  suburb  of  Jerusalem.  But  since  the 
two  places  were  so  nearly  contiguous  that  they  were 
scarcely  distinct,  the  account  of  the  approach  begins 
here  in  a  popular  manner  with  the  more  distant 
locality  lying  nearest  to  Jerusalem.  In  brief,  at  the 
moment  when  the  two  disciples  are  despatched,  our 
Lord  has  Bethany  behind  Him,  Bethphage  before 
Him,  and  points  to  the  latter  when  He  says  Seixrocais : 
Go  ye  into  the  village  over  against  you. 

Two  of  the  disciples. — From  the  graphic  trait 
of  Mark  xi.  4,  that  they  find  the  colt  tied  "  by  a  door 
without,  in  a  place  where  two  ways  met,"  we  should 
almost  conjecture  that  his  original  authority,  Peter, 
was  eye-witness,  and  therefore  one  of  the  two.  But 
that  John  here  also,  as  in  the  preparation  for  the 
Passover,  accompanied,  is,  on  account  of  the  tone  of 
his  narrative  of  the  entry,  less  probable.  In  vivid 
ness,  at  least,  his  representation  is  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Synoptics. 

Vs.  30.  Whereon  yet  never  man  sat. — "A 
creatively  fresh  new  time,  a  new  prince,  a  new  beast." 
Lauge.  We  may  compare  the  new  grave  in  which 
no  one  was  ever  yet  laid,  ch.  xxiii.  53,  and,  from  the 
Old  Testament,  the  young  heifers  on  which  never  yet 
a  yoke  had  come,  which  upon  a  new  wagon  drew  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant,  1  Sain.  vi.  7. 

Vs.  31.  And  if  any  one  ask  you. — There  is  noth 
ing  in  and  of  itself  improbable  in  supposing  that  our 
Lord  had  friends  in  Bethphage,  and  may  have  made 
arrangements  with  them  which  He  did  not  think 
necessary  to  communicate  to  His  disciples.  If,  how 
ever,  we  consider  the  mysterious  form  of  the  command ; 
if  we  consider  how  little  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  our 
Saviour  to  give  to  something  very  ordinary  a  guise 
of  singularity ;  if  we  compare  the  preparation  of  the 
Passover,  and  if  we  keep  the  very  unique  significance 
of  this  entry  with  its  attendant  circumstances  well  in 
mind, — it  is  then  undoubtedly  most  natural  to  see 
here  also  a  manifestation  of  that  foreknowledge  which, 
so  soon  as  it  was  necessary,  could  penetrate  even 
that  which  lay  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  senses  and 
of  common  calculation.  Without  doubt,  however,  the 
owners  of  the  beast  of  carriage  belonged  to  the 
many  concealed  friends  of  our  Lord,  and  He  had  in 
spirit  foreseen  that  a  command  addressed  in  His 
name  to  these  men  would  not  be  in  vain. 

Vs.  32.  They  that  were  sent  went  their 
way. — The  purpose  of  this  whole  command  was 
not  so  much  to  come  into  possession  of  a  beast 
of  carriage,  as  rather  to  exercise  the  disciples  in 
unconditional  obedience,  even  there  where  some 
thing  remained  inexplicable  to  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  strengthen  them  in  their  faith  in  the  super 
human  foreknowledge  and  the  Messianic  character 
of  the  Lord ;  for  foreknowledge  of  hidden  things 
belonged  undoubtedly  to  the  traits  which  were 
especially  expected  in  the  perfect  Servant  of  God, 
comp.  John  xvi.  30 ;  and  with  wisdom  does  the  Lord 
reveal  this  trait  of  His  Messianic  character,  in  that 
very  hour  in  which  He  permits  homage  to  be  offered 
to  Him,  in  His  dignity  as  the  Messiah. 

Vs.  33.  The  owners  thereof. —  In  Mark: 
"Certain  of  them  that  stood  there."  What  the 
Havioui  foresaw,  takes  place  actually ;  objections  are 
raised ;  but  at  the  appointed  watchword  (on,  the 
definite  answer  to  the  question  5ia  ri)  every  objection 
is  let  fall.  "  Non  potuere,  Domino  huic  obsequentes, 
fruslrari."  Bengel. 

Vs.  35.  Their  own  garments.—"  'Eavrw  colors 
this  act  of  honor. "  Meyer.  A  similar  hearty 


homage  appears  in  this,  that  they,  according  to  Luke, 
set  our  Lord  upon  the  colt  ((K&i&aaav),  while  the 
others  only  speak  in  general  of  His  sitting  thereon 
(Kabi&iv).  Besides  the  disciples,  who  in  this  waj 
displayed  their  reverence  for  Him,  there  are,  vs. 
36,  others  named  who  spread  out  their  garmenta 
as  a  carpet  before  His  feet,  while,  vs.  37,  the  jubilant 
exclamations  of  the  multitude,  which  here  is  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  disciples,  are  ipoken 
of. 

Vs.  37.  At  the  descent  of  the  mount  of 
Olives,  irpbs  T?j  /caTctjSaffu  rov  iipous,  K.T.A. — Ac 
cording  to  Luke,  who  distinguishes  the  different 
elements  of  the  act  of  homage,  even  somewhat  more 
accurately  than  Matthew  and  Mark,  the  enthusiasm 
begins  there  to  reach  its  culmination  precisely  when 
the  final  goal  of  the  peaceful  train  is  in  sight.  When 
they  have  come  near  to  the  point  of  descent  of  the 
mount  of  Olives,  to  the  height  from  which  the  whole 
city  spreads  itself  out  like  a  great  panorama  before 
the  view  of  the  beholders,  the  jubilant  joy  rises  higher 
and  higher,  while  the  way  begins  to  descend. 

The  mighty  works.— Matter  for-praise  is  least 
of  all  lacking ;  Bartimajus  is  found  in  person  among 
the  multitude,  ch.  xix.  43 ;  the  view  of  the  capital 
city  awakens  again  remembrance  of  similar  miracles, 
and  the  name  Lazarus  is  upon  the  lips  of  all ;  comp. 
John  xii.  17.  The  notice  of  Luke,  vs.  87,  although  he 
keeps  silence  otherwise  as  to  the  miracle  at  Bethany, 
contains  however  so  far  an  indirect  proof  of  the 
truth  of  the  narrative,  John  xi.,  as  this,  that  it  appears 
from  it  that  our  Lord,  without  doubt,  in  the  time 
immediately  preceding,  must  have  performed  some 
great  arjueioi',  which  was  yet  entirely  fresh  in  memory, 
and  raises  enthusiasm  even  to  such  a  height.  What 
particular  miracle  this  however  was,  we  learn  only 
from  John. 

Vs.  38.  Blessed  be  the  King.— It  is  noticeable 
that  the  report  of  the  hymn  in  Luke  shows  a  less 
specifically  Old  Testament  character  than  in  Matthew 
and  Murk.  In  this  respect  the  Paulinist  does  not 
belie  himself.  The  parallelism  requires  us  to  under 
stand  flfirii/t]  here  not  in  the  literal  sense  of  "  peace," 
pvx,  since  this  reigns  in  heaven  evermore,  and  is 
never  troubled,  never  disturbed ;  but  in  the  significa 
tion  of  laus  or  gloria.  In  heaven,  therefore,  is  given 
to  God  the  Lord  honor,  in  the  highest  [regions] 
glory.  See  ch.  ii.  14. 

Vs.  39.  Some  of  the  Pharisees.— This  feature 
also  is  peculiar  to  Luke,  and  has  the  highest  internal 
probability.  In  their  eyes  our  Lord  is  nothing  but  a 
Rabbi  in  Israel,  who  is  riding  on  an  ass  to  the  city, 
and  who  has  it  at  any  moment  in  his  power  to  repress 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  disciples  within  the  bounds  of 
the  most  unsympathizing  composure.  ["  Their  spirit 
was  just  that  of  modern  Sociniaiiism:  the  prophetic 
expressions  used,  the  lofty  epithets  applied  to  Him, 
who  was  simply  in  their  view  a  5i5a.rKaA.os,  offended 
them."  Alford.]  lie  himself  is  more  or  less  re 
sponsible  for  it,  if  they  in  their  pious  zeal  go  too  far, 
and  he  will  do  well  to  give  the  lathers  of  the  people 
no  just  cause  of  offence.  We  recognize  here  quite 
the  same  men  who  before  also  had  often  attempted 
to  make  our  Lord  responsible  for  that  which  dis 
pleased  them  in  His  friends,  who,  besides,  uc.-jii.-cd 
the  people,  that  knew  not  the  law.  It  was  pcrmiued 
to  no  one  to  strike  a  higher  key  of  joy  than  Pharisaism 
found  consistent  with  decorum. 

Vs.  40.  If  these  should  hold  their  peace — 
Proverbial  expression,  to  indicate  that  it  is  in  in 
dividual  cases  harder  to  impose  silence  on  men,  than 
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.11  cause  that  which  itself  is  speechless  to  speak, 
comp.  Hal),  ii.  11.  A  covert  intimation  of  the  de- 
etruet'i  n  of  Jerusalem,  in  which  the  stones  of  the  city 
and  the  temple  should  proclaim  the  majesty  of  our 
Lord.  An  intimation  which  is  the  more  striking,  if  we 
imagine  to  ourselves  that  at  this  very  moment 
perhaps  the  echo  of  the  Hosanna*  was  heard  against 
the  marble  temple,  and  the  acclamations  of  the 
people  were  thus  given  back  from  the  heights  of 
7.ion.  "  With  these  words  our  Lord  at  the  same 
time  expresses  a  great  law  of  the  life  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  When  men  hold  their  peace  from  praising 
God,  and  very  especially  when  a  dark  despotism  im 
poses  silence  on  the  better-minded,  when  the  gospel  is 
suppressed,  then  the  stones  begin  to  cry  out :  they 
proclaim  the  judgments  of  the  Lord,  whose  glory  can 
have  no  cnJ."  Lange. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  the  parallels  on  Matthew,  Mark,  and  John. 

2.  In  His   entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  Lord  has 
been  sent  to  some  for  a  fall,  and  to  others  for  a 
rising  again.     At  all  times  this  event  in  His  history 
has  called  forth  scandal  and  gainsaying.     We  may 
remember  the  unbelieving  heathen  who  at  the  time 
of    Tcrtullian   (see   Apol.    advers.    Gentcc,   eh.    10) 
scoffed  at  the  Christians  as  asinarii  ;  the  scoffing  Jew 
who  asked  them  :  If  thy  Christ  is  a  God,  why  has  He 
then  ridden  upon  an  unclean  beast?  (Lipmannus  in 
his  now  almost  forgotten  Nizachori),  and  especially 
the  English  atheists,  the  Wolfenbiittel  fragmen  lists, 
and  many   younger  heroes  in   the   domain   of  the 
negative  criticism.    Here  also  holds  good  the  saying  : 
Luke  vii.  35. 

3.  The  wfiole  entry  of  our  Lord  has  no  lesser 
purpose  than  this,  to  reveal  Himself  as  King  in  the 
spiritual  kingdom  of  God.     Before  His  death  He  will 
by  an  unequivocal  act  proclaim  the  great  truth  which 
lie,  as  the  holy  secret  of  His  life,  had  hidden  from 
most  of  the  uninitiated,  and  only  as  it  were  whispered 
in  the  ear  of  receptive  individuals.     Once  in  His  life 
He  grants  to  His  own  publicly  to  proclaim  what  lies 
so  deeply  at  their  heart,  and  He  fulfils  intentionally  a 
prophecy  which  at  His  time  was  unanimously    i.i- 
terpreted  of  the  Messiah.     If  He  has  previously  con 
sidered  the  declaration  of  His  dignity  as  dangerous, 
He  now  counts  silence  inconceivable.     It  is  the  day 
on  which  He  who  came  to  His  own  and  His  own  re 
ceived  Him  not,  commits  Himself  to  the  love  of  those 
who  so  deeply  honored  Him,  and  reveals  himself  to 
the  gaze  of  those  who  look  with  devotion  upon   Him. 
This  was  for  His  cause,  yea,  for  the  whole  Israelitish 
nation,  necessary.    It  was  hereafter  never  possible  to 
say  that  He  had  never  declared   Himself  in  a  wholly 
unequivocal  manner.     When   Jerusalem   afterwards 
was  accused  of  the  murder  of  the  Messiah,  it  should 
not  be  able  to  say  that  the  Messiah  had  omitted  to  give 
a  sLn  intelligible,  for  all  alike.     Our  Lord  will  prove 
that    lie  H   more  than  a  prophet  mighty  in  word  and 
deed  ;  that  He  is  King  in  the  full  force  of  the  word. 

4.  I5ut   His   kingdom   is   not  of  this  world;    ean 
He  show   it   more  evidently?     His  attire,  the  beast 
He  sits  on,  Ills  train,  His  whole  demeanor  proclaims 
it.     No  wonu'cr  that  afterwards   Herod  no  more  than 
Pilate  founded   i.n  this   entry  any   imputation  what 
ever.     The  Roman  garrison  may  remain  en 

in  the  tower  Autonia,  when  this  peaceful  festal  throng 
enters  in  a4,  the  gates  of  Jerusalem. 

5.  The   deepest  significance  of  this   act  of  our 


Lord  will  be  understood  only  when  it  is  brough. 
into  direct  connection  with  the  history  of  His  Pass-ion. 
Voluntarily  docs  the  Lamb  approach  His  murderers 
now  that  the  time  of  slaughter  has  arrived.  By  sucli 
a  public  step  He  guards  on  the  one  hand  against  an 
assassination,  and  on  the  other  hand  brings  on  more 
rapidly  His  suffering  and  dying,  for  by  this  very  act 
the  hate  of  His  enemies  increases  ;  Judas  sees  him 
self  again  deceived,  when  the  Lord  suffers  even  this 
opportunity  of  mounting  an  earthly  throne  to  pass  by 
unused ;  and  while  Jesus  does  nothing  more  to  keep 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude  alive  by  brilliant 
miracles,  the  whole  enthusiasm  of  the  multitude  at 
the  end  is  nothing  more  than  the  last  upstreaming 
brilliancy  of  an  evening  sun,  before  it  vanishes  be 
neath  the  horizon. 

6.  In  connection  with  the  fate  of  all  Israel,  this 
hour  may  be  named   the   decisive  and  irrevocable 
turning-point.     Assuredly  we  may,  if  we  look  at  the 
same  time  at  Jesus'  words  and  tears,  vss.  41,  42, 
regard  this  entry  as  a  carefully  prepared  last  attempt 
to  preserve  Israel  as  a  people.     Because  Jerusalem 
contents  itself  to-day  with  the  fleeting  Hosannas,  it 
has  drawn  upon  itself  the  fulfilment  of  the  judgment 
that  its  stones  hereafter  shall  yet  cry  out :  for  the  entry 
now  gave  to  all  opportunity  to  show  their  temper  with 
out  disguise ;  the  people  now  did  not  stand  under 
the  influence  of  the  priests ;  no  one's  tongue  was  bound 
to  silence  by  a  command  ;  it   was  the  day  which 
decided  whether  Jerusalem  would  become  the  blessed 
centre  of  all  nations,  or  the  terrible  monument  of 
retributive  justice.     What  would  have  happened  if 
Jerusalem   had   considered   on  this  day   the  things 
which  belonged  unto  her  peace, — this  is  a  question 
not  capable  of  solution,  and  therefore  also  an  idle 
one.    Suffice  it,  since  they  now  remained  hidden  from 
her  eyes,  the  die  was  east,  and  after  the  hen  had 
vainly  essayed  to  gather   her    brood   together,  the 
eagles,  forty  years  after,  stretch  out  not  in  vain  their 
talons  upon  the  carcass. 

7.  In    this   way    the   event    itself  becomes    of 
moment  for  all  following  times.     While  it  prepared 
the  way  for  Jesus'  death  and  Jerusalem's  destruc 
tion,  it  has  at  the  same   time  prepared  the  way  for 
the  reconciliation  of  the  whole  world,  and  for  the 
bringing  in  of  the  Gentiles.     At  the  same  time  it 
serves  as  proof,  that  although  the  kingdom  of  God 
comes  not  with  observation,  yet  where  it  comes  it 
cannot  forever  remained  concealed.    What  here  took 
place  is  in  no  way  in  conflict  with  the  parafljles  of 
the  Mustard-Seed  and  of  the  Leaven.      '•  When  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  its  mustard-seed  and  leaven  state 
has  in  a  hidden  way  worked  for  a  time,  the  working 
thereof  must  make  itself  known  in  great  results,  as 
facts  which  press  themselves  upon  the  attention  of 
every  one,  and  it  is  the  great  historical  epochs  of 
the  world  which  are  formed  therefrom.    What  grad 
ually  goes  on  must  also  come  to  special  view  in  in 
dividually  great  effects.     We  should  misunderstand 
the  force  of  the  Leaven  and  of  the  Mustard-Seed,  if 
we  suppose  that  everything  must  always  remain  in 
this  hidden  gradual  development.     It  would  be  just 
such  an  error  as  if  we  should  suppose  that  the  great 
results  striking  the  eye  were  to  be  the  first.     Only  in 
connection  with  that  inner  score ily   working  power, 
which  comes  therein  to  manifestation,  can   they  be 
rightly  understood.     The  kingdom  of  God  is  indeed 
also  tiie  city  that  lies  upon  the  hill,  and  the  light  that 
must  lighten  all."     NKAXDKR,  Der  fll<»-r<  /<•/<,•  J:'i>,j:uy 
Christ!   in  Jerusalem,  eine  Palinx 

Berlin,  1848,  p.  10 
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8.  The  entry  of  our  Lord  into  Jerusalem  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecy,  Zech.  ix. 
9.     On  the  other  hand,  the  entry  itself  is  in  turn  the 
prophecy  of  His  return  in  glory,  when  lie,  surrounded 
by  His  many  thousands  of  saints,  whose  Hosanna  has 
then  become  a  llallelujiih,  shall  descend  from  heaven 
upon  earth.     1  Thess.  iv.  16  ;  comp.  Zech.  xiv.  4. 

9.  There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the  honor 
and  esteem  with  which  the  Pharisees  and  Sanhedrists 
received  an  earthly  conqueror,  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
the  coldness  with  which  they  received  the  King  of  Peace 
three  centuries  after,  when  He  also  will  make  His  entry 
into  Jerusalem.     Then  no  expressions  of  homage  ap 
peared  to  them  strong  enough ;  now  even  the  least 
is  too  strong.     To  a  contrast  not  less  striking  than 
that  is  which  is  to  be  noticed  between  the  reception 
of  Jesus  and  that  of  an  earthly  king.  Erasmus  alludes 
in  his  Paraphr.  N.  T.  ad  h.  I  Opera,  Edit.  Basil 
vii.  p.  186  :   to  the  contrast  between  the  entry  of  the 
high-priest  of  the  New  and  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Externally  considered,  Erasmus  speaks  of  the  high- 
priest  of  Israel,  but  he  means  thereby  without  doubt 
the  Pope  of  Rome,  the   so-called  Vicar  of  Christ, 
•whose  outward  pomp  stands  in  such  glaring  contrast 
with  this  humble  entry  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  king 
dom  of  God. 

10.  The  stones  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  have 
not  been  the  only  ones  which  in  the  most  literal 
sense  of  the  word  proclaim  the  glory  of  God  and  His 
Anointed.     More   and  more    does  the   testimonium 
lapidwn  become  for  Christian  Apologetics  of  ines 
timable  worth,  and  the  inscription  on  the  Salzburg 
rock-gate :  tc  saxa  loquuntur,  proves  itself  true  in  the 
historical  sphere  also  before  our  eyes  and  ears.     Call 
to  mind  for  instance  the  latest  excavations  of  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  &c.,  and  compare  the  interesting  writing  of 
OTTO  STRAUSS,  "Nineveh,  and  the  Word  of  God" 
Berlin,  1855. 


IIOMILETICAL  AXD  PRACTICAL. 

As  often,  so  also  here,  when  there  is  anything  of 
moment  to  be  done,  there  the  Lord  sends  His  dis 
ciples  two  and  two. — The  obedience  of  faith :  1.  Not 
easy  ;  2.  never  put  to  shame. — Whoever  carries  out 
the  command  of  the  Lord,  must  often  reckon  on  op 
position. — "  The  Lord  hath  need  of  him,"  an  answer 
before  which  all  opposition  must  be  dumb. — In  the 
service  of  the  Lord,  even  the  unclean  may  be  purified, 
the  despised  invaluable,  that  which  stands  idle  be 
used. — Even  earthly  good  must  be  applied  to  the 
service  of  the  Heavenly  King. — Even  for  the  friends 
of  the  Lord  there  comes  a  time  for  speaking,  which 
terminates  the  time  of  silence. — Even  an  humble  yet 
upright  homage  is  well  pleasing  to  the  Saviour. — 
"  Prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the 
desert  a  highway  for  our  God."  Isaiah  xl.  3  ;  Ps. 
xxiv.  7,  8 ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  4. — The  wonderful  works  of  our 
Lord  the  glory  and  joy  of  His  disciples. — Joy  in  Jesus 
must  terminate  in  glory  rendered  unto  God. — The 
Hosanna  of  the  people :  1.  The  echo  of  the  accord 
of  many  a  psalm  in  the  Old  Testament;  2.  the  begin 
ning  of 'the" I ;?  r?  praise  in  the  New  Testament;  3. 
the  prophecy  o;  'he  perfect  festal  lay  in  Heaven. — 
The  enmity  of  the  flesh  against  the  revelation  of  the 
life  cf.  the  Spirit. — The  voice  of  the  stones  in  honor 
of  Christ:  1.  How  loud  it  calls;  2.  how  powerfully 
it  preaches. — The  entry  into  Jerusalem  a  revelation 
of  the  threefold  character  of  our  Lord:  1.  Of  His 
prophetic  dignity ;  since  He  a.  knows  hidden  things, 


b.  accomplishes  marvellous  things,  c.  foretells  futura 
things;  2.  of  His  high-priestly  dignity:  Id?  is  a.  the 
immaculate,  b.  the  compassionate,  c.  the  willing  High- 
priest  of  the  New  Covenant ;  3.  of  His  kingly  dignity: 
He  reveals  Himself  at  this  entry  a.  sis  the  promised 
Messiah,  b.  as  the  King  of  the  spiritual  kingdom,  c. 
as  the  future  Vanquisher  of  the  world. — The  question  : 
Who  is  this  ?  answered  out  of  the  history  of  the. 
Entry  into  Jerusalem,  Matt.  xxi.  10. — At  the  cntrjj 
into  Jerusalem  there  is  a  threefold  example  given  us: 

1.  By  the  people  ;  2.  by  the  disciples  ;  3.  by  our  Lord. 
The  first  we  have  to  follow  to  a  certain  point,  the 
second  exactly,  the  third  only  from  afar. — Our  Ho 
sanna  and  Hallelujah  must  be:  1.  Of  higher  mood; 

2.  as  freely  rendered  ;  3.  less  transient  than  that  be 
fore  the  gate  of  Jerusalem. — At  the  entry  into  Jeru 
salem,    no    one    maintains    neutrality   towards   our 
Lord;    only   enthusiasm   on    the   one,   and    hatred 
on  the  other,  side. — The  vanity  of  the  praise  of  a 
world  in   which   the   Hosanna  and   the   "  Crucify " 
follow  so  quickly  on  one  another.     Acts  xiv.  8-20.—— 
Behold  I  come  to  do  Thy  will,  0  my  God !     Ps.  xl. 

STARKE  : — Christ  avails  Himself  of  His  Divine 
right  as  the  Lord  and  Heir  of  all  things,  and  causes 
to  come  to  Him  what  is  II L;  own. — BKEXTIUS: — The 
kingdom  of  Christ  brings  along  with  humility  the 
greatest  glory  with  it:  Lord,  open  our  eyes;  2  Kings 
vi.  17. — Jesus  has  chosen  to  have  nothing  His  own. 
— If  things  often  turn  out  very  differently  from  what 
men  have  thought,  yet  they  always  come  to  pass  aa 
God  has  said. — Without  great  commotion  and  mani 
fold  speeches  of  men,  there  is  no  making  progress  in 
the  cause  of  religion. — Servants  of  Christ  in  all 
emergencies  appeal  to  their  Lord's  command. — The 
Lord  has  in  all  places  hidden  friends,  who  reveal 
themselves  at  the  right  time. — Heaven  and  earth 
have  been  again  united  through  Christ— »Qc  ESN  EL  : — 
God's  praise  is  to  the  ears  of  the  world  troublesome. 
— Zealots  without  understanding  must  be  answered 
with  forbearance  and  mildness. — Even  to  lifeless  crea 
tures  does  God  give  a  tongue  when  it  pleases  Him.^ 
HEJJUNER  : — The  might  of  Jesus  over  human  hearts.— 
Obedience  is  better  than  scrupulosity. — The  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah  brings  on  a  spiritual  spring. — Lileless 
creatures  testify  against  the  blindness  and  unthank- 
fdness  of  men. 

Advent  Sermon: — HARLESS : — 1.  The  character 
of  the  King ;  2.  His  coming ;  3.  those  to  whom  He 
comes ;  4.  those  with  whom  He  abides. — TIIOLUCK  : — 
The  Advent  call :  Thy  King  cometh. — W.  HOFACKER: 
— How  Jesus,  who  comes  in  the  flesh,  comes  yet  con 
tinually  in  the  Spirit:  1.  To  whom  He  comes;  2.  with 
what  intent ;  3.  with  what  result. — F.  ABXUT  : — The 
entry  of  the  King  of  all  kings  into  the  city  of  all 
cities:  1.  Unimposing  to  the  outward  sense;  2. 
majestic  to  the  eye  of  faith  ;  3.  intensely  desired  by 
help-imploring  hearts. — F.  W.  KKUMMACIIER: — Pas- 
sions-buch,  p.  49:  How  this  gospel  strengthens  us  in 
faith  :  1.  In  the  Divine  Messianic  dignity  of  our 
Lord ;  2.  In  the  blessed  coming  of  His  kingdom. — 
COUARU  : — Thy  King  cometh  :  1.  lie  is  come  ;  2.  He 
is  ever  coming ;  3.  He  will  come. — STIER  : — 1.  To 
whom  comes  He?  2.  how  conies  lie  ?  3.  how  shall 
we  receive  Him  ? — How  in  the  life  of  Jeaua  contin 
ual  loftiness  and  lowliness  are  found  conjoined. — • 
Fucns  : — T)H>  Palm-Sunday  acclamation,  a  salutation 
of  the  youthful  Christian  throng  on  their  confirmation 
day. — NIEMASX: — Blessed  be,  &c. :  1.  How  this  ac 
claim  then  resounded  ;  2.  and  should  yet  resound  ;  3. 
shall  hereafter  resound  aloud. — RAUTKXBKKO  : — The 
diverse  reception  of  our  Lord. — KRACSSOLD  : — Behold 
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Ihy  King  comcth  to  thcc. — DITTMAU  : — The  Advent 
ami  the  necessity  of  the  present  time. — 
THOMAS, us  : — The  preparation  of  the  church  for  the 
coming  of  our  Lord:  1.  Purpose;  2.  conditions. — 
UACSCHILD  : — Blessed  be  He  that  comcth :  1.  To 


suffer ;  2.  to  rule ;  8.  to  give  everlasting  salvation. — 
FLOKEY  : — What  makes  the  entry  of  our  Lord  inM 
Jerusalem  so  heart-cheering  f — BKANDT  : — The  final 
entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem  ulesscd  specta 


2.  The  Manifestation  of  the  Glory  of  the  King  in  Word  and  Deed  (Vss.  41-48). 

41,  42  And  when  he  was  come  near,  he  beheld  the  city,  and  wept  over  it,  Saying,  If  thou 
[also]   hadst  known,  even1  thou   [ora.,  even  thou],  at  least  in  this  thy  day,  liie  tliinga 

43  which  belong  unto  thy  peace  !  but  now  they  are  hid  from  thine  eyes.     For  the  [om.,  thej 
davs  shall  come  upon  thee,  that  thine  enemies  shall  cast  a  trench  [embankment]  about 

44  thee,  and  compass  thee  round  and  keep  thee  in  on  every  side,  And  shall  lay  thee  even 
with  the  ground,  and  thy  children  williin   thee  ;  and  they  shall  not  leave  in  thee  one 

45  stone  upon  another;  because  thou  knewest  not  the  time  of  thy  visitation.     And  he  went 
into  the  temple,  and  began  to  cast  out  them   that  sold  [the  sellers]  therein,  and  them 

46  that  bought  [omit  these  5  words2];  Saying  unto  them,  It  is  written,  [And3]  My  house 
is  [shall  be]  the  [a]  house  of  prayer  (Is.  Ivi.  7) ;  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves 

47  [robbers].     And  he  taught  [was  teaching]  daily  in  the  temple.      But  the  chief  priests 

48  and  the  scribes  and    [also4]   the  chief  of  the  people  sought  to  destroy  him,  And  could 
not  find  what  they  might,  do :   for  all  the  people  were  very  attentive  to  hear  him  [hung, 
listening,  upon  him,5  efeKpe/xaro  avrov  OLKOVWV]. 


Vs.  42. — We  consider  ourselves  as  obliged  to  rota 
Vs.  45.— The  longer  reading  of  the  Vecepia:  rov 


from  the  parallels.    [Ti.e  briefer  reading  found  in  B.,  C.,  Cod.  Sin.,  L. ;  accepted  by  Tiscbendorf, 
i,rd.-C.  C.  S.) 


both  icaiye  nnd  <rov,  held  as  doubtful  by  Lachmann. 
TTta\ouvra<;  tv  aiirci  ical  Toi/s  ayopaforras,  appears  to  Ix;  borrowed 
'      ,  Mov 


ver,  Tregelles,  Al- 


3  Vs.  4(i.— See  TisrnKNDORF,  ad  'ocnrn.  [The  reading,  K<H  carat,  K.T.A.,  at  the  boprinnimr  of  the  citation,  for  ta-riv,  at 
the  end,  is  found  in  B.,  L.,  H.  Cod.  Sin.  omits  both  the  copulative  and  the  verb.  The  reading  of  Van  Oosterzee  is  that 
of  Tiaobendorf,  Meyer,  Tregelles,  Alford.— C.  C.  8.] 

I*  Vs.  47.— I  have  inserted  "also"  as  the  briefest  way  of  conveying  the  force  of  the  separation  of  the  third  nominative 
from  the  first  two.— C.  C.  S.] 

[»  Vs.  48.— Revised  Version  of  the  American  Bible  Union.— C.  C.  S.] 

twenty  centuries,  and  now,  as  it  were,  concentrated 
itself  in  the  one  day  on  which  the  Lord  entered  as 
King  into  Jerusalem.  This  Jerusalem  would  have 
known  (t-yvujs),  if  it  had  unanimously  rendered  hom 
age  to  its  Messiah ;  but  although  the  Lord  here  also 
had  found  individual  believing  hearts,  yet  Jerusalem 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vs  41.  And  wept.—  Not  only  teaxpvatv,  as  in 
John  xi.  o.">,  but  t«  Aau<r**<,  with  loud  voice  and  words 
of  lamentation.  What  the  cause  of  these  te;irs  is,  ap 


pears  from 


and  the  immediately  following 


words.  Again,  it  is  Luke  alone  who  has  preserved 
to  us  this  affecting  trait,  and  it  scarcely  needs  to  be 
mentioned  how  exactly  such  a  trait  fits  into  the  gos 
pel  which  teaches  us  in  our  Lord  to  know  the  true 
and  holy  Son  of  Man.  And  yet  we  cannot  be  sur 
prised  that  precisely  this  genuinely  and  purely  human 
trait,  even  from  of  old,  has  been  to  many  a  stum 
bling-block  and  scandal.  In  relation  to  this,  it  is 
noticeable  (nee  (Juoxius,  arf/or.)that  the  words  tK\av- 
•jtv  tir'  OUT.  in  individual  ancient  manuscripts  do  not 


appear; 


aSiopdwro 


,  says,  how 


ever,  Epiphanius,  the  words  are  read.     "  Mutarnnt 
<t  </<•//'<•<«/<,    quibits  flere   Christo 


hoiinms 


Vs.  4-J.  If  thou  also  hadst  known. — "Pathetic 
aposiopesi.-,  and  thereby  the  e\pre.-sion  of  a  fruit 
less  wish."  Meyer.  The  thou  also  places  the  un 
believing  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  in  opposition  to 
the  disciples  of  our  Lord,  who  had  really  considered 
TO.  irpbt  tiprivriv,  perhaps  a  delicate  allusion  to  what 
the  name  of  Jerusalem  as  City  uf  J'tmr  (Sal. 
h'es.  The  here-designated  ,',uf)>a  can  be  no  other  than 
What  our  Lord,  vs.  41,  calls  vbv  xaiplv  TIJV  «iri<ricoir7Jj. 
Comp.  ch.  i.  1)8.  The  whole  time  of  the  public  ac 
tivity  of  our  Lord  in  Jerusalem  was  a  respite  of  two 
years,  which  had  been  prepared  for  more  than 


as  a  city  rejected  its  King  ;  the  'Iov5cuu<  recognized 
Him  not.  It  was  hidden  from  their  eyes  who  He  was, 
and  what  a  salvation  He  would  bestow.  'Expv^ri 
according  to  the  righteous  counsel  of  God,  Matt.  xi. 
'25,  2G,  but  not  without  their  own  personal  guilt. 

Vs.  43.  Days  shall  come.—  Vss.  43,  44  is  the 
text  of  the  powerful  discourse  respecting  the  de 
struction  of  Jerusalem  which  our  Lord,  ch.  xxi.  5 
xcq.,  two  days  afterwards  delivered  before  His  dis 


ciples.     The 


which  are  now  threatened   are 


the  terrible  consequences  of  the  fact  that  the  r,nipat 
vs.  43,  has  hastened  by  in  vain.    "On  docs  not  de 


pend  on 


so  that  thereby  the  thing  that  is 


hidden  is  indicated  (Theophylact),  neither  is  it  any 
strengthening  word,  in  the  sense  of  profecto  utiyut 
(Starke),  but  the  common  signification  ''for"  must 
be  here  retained,  in  the  sense  that  the  wish,  vs.  42, 
has  thereby  a  reason  given  for  it,  as  if  the  Saviour 
would  say,  "  I  might  indeed  wish  that,  &c.,  for  now 
the  things  that  belong  to  thy  peace  remain  hidden 
from  thine  eyes.  Now  impends,"  \c. 

An  embankment,  xapa«a,  masculine. — It  it 
remarkable  how  our  Lord  not  only  in  general  fore 
tells  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  also  in  par 
ticular  describes  the  way  and  method  in  which  thia 
judgment  should  be  accomplished.  He  announces  a 
formal  siege,  in  which  they  should  avail 
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of  all  the  then  usual  auxiliaries  and  should  permit 
themselves  all  the  atrocities  which  victors  have  at  '. 
any  time  exercised  against  the  vanquished.  First  j 
He  mentions  the  xapu|,  a  camp  strengthened  with 
palisades  and  line  of  circumvallation,  in  short,  a  wall  j 
such  as  we  actually  read  in  Josephus  (De  Bell.  Jud. 
V.  vi.  2 ;  V.  xii.  2)  was  thrown  up  around  Jeru 
salem,  but  burned  by  the  Jews.  Afterwards,  in 
••.onsHquenee  of  this  structure,  •mptKVK\wirou(Tii>  a* 
a.1  ffuff^uuiTtv  ere  iravTudtv.  We  may  here  under- 
tand  the  wall  thirty  stadia  long,  which  Titus  in 
three  days  caused  to  be  erected  around  the  city,  in 
place  of  the  burnt  x«Pa£-  In  consequence  of  this 
measure  the  desolation  now  breaking  in  upon  her  and 
upon  her  children  (e'5u<pfo><rn)  becomes  general.  This 
word  occurs  hi  a  twofold  signification :  u  to  level  with 
the  earth  "  and  "  to  dash  to  the  ground  "  (Ps.  cxxxvii. 
9) ;  the  first  prophesies  the  fate  of  the  city,  the  other 
that  of  her  inhabitants,  both  being  here  zeugmati- 
cally  connected.  Finally,  the  conclusion  of  all  this, 
no  stone  remains  upon  another,  so  that  now,  vs.  40, 
the  stones  begin  to  cry  out.  This  last  part  of  the 
prophecy  was  first  completely  fulfilled  after  the  in- 
Burrection  of  13ar-Cochba  in  the  duys  of  the  Emperor 
Adrian,  and  this  is  the  terrible  result,  continuing 
unto  the  present  day,  of  this  one  blinding,  because 
thou  knewest  not  the  time  of  thy  visitation ! 
In  tiiis  conclusion,  and  especially  in  this  continually 
ascending  «ai,  KCU,  /cai,  lies  a  SeivoTTjs  orationls, 
which  can  be  better  felt  than  described. 

Vs.  45.  And  He  went  into  the  temple.— 
Comp.  the  parallels  in  Matthew  and  Mark.  Luke, 
who  entirely  passes  over  the  cursing  of  the  fig-tree, 
relates  also  the  temple-cleansing  only  briefly.  In 
fact,  he  only  states  the  beginning  of  this  symbolical 
transaction  (f;p|aTo),  while  Matthew  also  notices  the 
successful  end  (f£t/8aAfj/).  To  him  it  is  especially 
remarkable  that  the  Saviour  begins  His  last  sojourn 
and  converse  in  the  sanctuary  with  so  strong  a  mea 
sure.  Respecting  the  manner  of  the  expulsion  also, 
and  for  the  precise  description  of  the  persons  expelled, 
compare  Matthew  and  Mark.  The  citation  from  Isaiah 
Ivi.  7,  Luke  has  in  common  with  them,  while  he  with 
Matthew  omits  the  irarno  r<m  edvefftv,  apparently 
only  for  the  sake  of  brevity.  As  to  the  question  whe 
ther  the  temple-cleansing  took  place  once  or  twice, 
comp.  LANGE,  Matthew,  p.  376.  We  also  decide  for  a 
repetition  of  the  transaction,  since  the  opposite  opin 
ion  falls  into  far  more  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  it 
must  either  impeach  John  or  the  Synoptics  of  the 
greatest  inexactness.  It  agrees  entirely  with  the 
typical  and  symbolical  character  of  this  transaction, 
that  our  Lord  began  as  well  as  concluded  His  life 
therewith.  Besides,  the  circumstances  also  are  so 
very  different  that  they  make  identity  improbable.  As 
respects  now  particularly  this  second  temple-cleansing, 
those  who  find  difficulty  in  supposing  that  our  Lord, 
a  few  days  before  His  death,  should  have  repeated  an 
act  which  might  prepossess  or  embitter  the  secular 
power  against  Him,  may  for  the  same  reason  account 
the  denunciatory  discourse  (Matt,  xxiii.)  as  entirely  ! 
fictitious.  That  our  Saviour  did  not  perform  this  ! 
act  at  the  second  Passover,  too,  is  simply  to  be  as-  ' 
cribed  to  the  circumstance  that  at  that  Passover  He 
was  not  at  Jerusalem,  John  vi.  1-4.  Wiio  knows 
whether,  perhaps,  after  the  firot  temple-cleansing,  the 
abuse  thus  animadverted  upon  did  not  diminish  or 
entirely  cease ;  and  on  the  contrary,  the  priestly 
party,  out  of  spite  against  our  Lord  and  at  the  same 
time  in  order  to  elicit  new  opposition,  restore  it 
anew  on  the  last  feast  ?  Then  it  would  at  the  sumo 


time  be  explained  why  His  words  of  rebuke  at  the 
second  cleansing  sound  even  sharper  than  at  the  first, 
In  view  of  the  brevity  of  the  Synoptical  relation,  we 
cannot  be  surprised  that  neither  in  the  language  of 
our  Lord  nor  in  the  conduct  of  those  expelled,  do 
we  meet  with  a  reminiscence  of  the  previous  temple 
cleansing.  Perhaps,  however,  the  still  recollection  of 
the  first  contributed  to  weaken  opposition  at  tho 
second. 

Vs.  47.  And  He  was  teaching  daily.— Stiik 
ing  and  vivid  representation  of  the  state  of  things  in 
this  critical  point  of  time.  On  the  side  of  our  Lord,  un 
shaken  courage,  composure,  and  energy  of  spirit,  with 
which  He  every  day  shows  Himself  publicly,  joined 
with  beseeming  care  for  His  own  security,  which 
moves  Him  not,  to  pass  the  night  in  Jerusalem  so  long 
as  His  hour  has  not  yet  come.  On  the  side  of  Hid 
enemies,  irreconcilable  hatred  and  thoughts  of  mur 
der,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  worldly  aristocracy, 
which  counts  itself  mortally  endangered  by  Him.  On 
the  side  of  the  people,  undiminished  delight  in  heaiiug 
Him,  on  which  account  His  enemies,  with  their  base 
designs,  can  as  yet  obtain  no  handle  against  the 
Saviour.  The  people  hang  on  His  lips.  The  more 
they  hear  the  more  they  wish  to  hear  (e£eKf>(/j.a.To, 
cum  gen.).  "  As  bees  on  the  flowers  on  which 
they  seek  honey,  or  as  young  birds  on  the  mouth  of 
the  old  ones  from  whom  they  would  have  food." 
Meanwhile  His  enemies  are  visibly  perplexed.  They 
find  not  what  they  shall  do  to  Hun.  The  Saviour 
and  the  people  alike  are  for  the  moment  an  obstacle 
to  them.  Thus  is  displayed  on  the  one  side  the 
might  of  unarmed  innocence,  on  the  other  the  im- 
potcncy  of  armed  and  resolved  malice. 


DOCTRINAL  AJVD  ETIIICA1. 

1.  "Never  man  spake  like  this  man  "  (John  vu. 
40).     This  word  proved  true  not  only  in  Jerusalem's 
temple,  but  also  at  Jerusalem's  gate.     The  eloquence 
of  the  words  of  Jesus  is  great,  that  of  His  silence, 
perchance,  yet  greater,  but  that  of  His  tears  passes 
all  description.     The  tears  of  the  Lord  at  the  grave 
of  Lazarus  and  those  at  the  entry  into  Jerusalem 
have  so  much  analogy,  and  yet  again  so  much  diver 
sity,  that  the  consideration  of  these  relations  fur 
nishes  admirable  contributions  towards   the  know 
ledge  of  the  person  and  the  character  of  our  Lord. 
The  contrast  between  this  jubilant  multitude  and  the 
weeping  Saviour,  between  the  deepest  blindness  on 
the  one  and  tha  most  infallible  knowledge  on  the 
other  side,  is  so  speaking,  and  moreover  so  taken 
from  the  life,  that  here  also  the  declaration  can  be 
applied :   "  This  trait  could  not  have  been  invented." 
With  right  says  Augustine,  Laci'ytiue  Dombd,  yaudia 
mundi. 

2.  Not  without  reason  has  there  been  found  at 
all  times  in  this  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru 
salem,  on  the  very  place  where  afterwards  the  Ro 
mans  pitched  their  first  camp,  one  of  the  siiongest 
proofs  of  the  infallible  and  Divine  foreknowledge  of 
Jesus.     The  comparison  of  this  decla: atiou  with  the 
account  of  Josephus  is  the  work  of  the  apologist. 
Thereby,  at  the  same  time,  must  not  be  forgottea 
what  an  unhappy  result  the  godless  attempt  lor  the 
rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  under  Julian  the  Apostate 
had.     AVe  CHKYSOST.,  Oratio  3  adv.  Juihcos.     [Chry- 
sostom  says,  in  substance,  that  under  the  impioui 
emperor   the  Jews  were  permitted  to  attempt   tint 
rebuilding  of  the  temple,  that  it  might  not  uo  :>aiil 
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that  they  could  have  rebuilt  it  if  they  would ;  but 
that  flames  bursting  out  from  the  foundations  drove 
tluri  away;  while  yet  the  foundations  which  they 
had  begun  remained  even  in  his  day  as  witnesses  at 
once  of  their  purpose  and  of  their  impotency  to  ac 
complish  it.  The  truth  of  this  account  of  Chrysos- 
tom  is,  as  we  know,  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
the  impartial  Ammianus  Marcellinus ;  and  all  the 
sneers  of  (iibbon  at  this  "  specious  and  splendid  mira 
cle  "  do  not  render  it  less  certain  that  Divine  I'rovi- 
dei'.ce,  in  a  wonderful  way,  took  care  that  the  pro 
phecy  of  the  Son  of  God  should  not  be  frustrated. 
Whether  this  were  a  miracle  in  the  sphere  of  nature 
or  not  is  a  matter  of  little  moment ;  it  is,  at  all  events, 
an  illustrious  miracle  of  Providence. — C.  C.  S.J 

3.  "  The  holy  tears  of  Jesus  show  how  God's 
heart  is  disposed  towards  men  when  they  fall  into 
sin  and  destruction.     Even  in  God  we  may  conceive 
a  compassionate  sorrow,  only  that  it  is  ever  at  the 
same  time  removed  again  by  His  eternal  love,  wis 
dom,  and  holiness.     In  Jesus,  these  tears  over  Jeru 
salem  are  at  the  same  time  tears  of  high-priestly  inter 
cession  and  mediation,  and  belong,  in  so  far,  to  all 
men.     Coinp.  Heb.  v.  7."     Von  Gerlach. 

4.  Our  admiration  of  the  majesty  of  our  Lord 
increases  yet  more  when  we  see  how  He,  who  cer 
tainly  knows  that  He  must  give  up  Jerusalem  for  lost, 
continues  yet,  even  in  the  last  days  of  His  life,  with 
unwearied  and  holy  zeal  to  be  active  in  Jerusalem. 
Even  when  He  knows   that  the  mass  will  not  let 
itself  be  saved,  lie  continues  to  have  compassion  on 
the  individuals.     Precisely  for  this  reason  is  His  love 
so  adorable,  that  it  becomes  at  no  moment  weak  ; 
and  while  it  weeps  the  fate  of  sinners,  vehemently 
burns  against  sin,  but  this  wrath  seeks  not  itself, 
but  the  Father's  honor.     At  His  entry  Jesus  weeps 
over  the  lot  of  Jerusalem.     At  His  going  out  He  says, 
Weep  not,  Luke  xxiii.  28. 

5.  The  temple-cleansing  is  one  of  the  acts  of  our 
Lord  which  have  sometimes  been  elevated  too  high, 
sometimes  depreciated  too   low.      The   former  lias 
been  the  case  when  men  have  believed  themselves 
to  see  here  a  miracle  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  nay,  esteemed  it  as  even  greater  than,  for  in- 
etance,  tlie  miracle  of  Cana.     See  ORIGEN,  ad  h.  I.  ; 
JEROME,    ad  Matt.    xxi.    15;    LAMPE   in    Comment. 
Against  this  we  have  to  remember  the  moral  pre 
dominance  which  a  personality  like  that  of  the  Sa 
viour  must  have  had  over  souls  which  were  so  mean 
and   weak  as   these,   and   to   remember  the  many 
examples  of  similar  triumphs  of  truth  and  right  over 
the  servants  of  deceit  and  unrighteousness  which  we 
meet  with  even  in  profane  history.     On  the  other 
hand,  some  have  in  this  act,  without  reason,  found 
<>cc  i-inu  to  throw  suspicion  on  the  moral  purity  of 
our  Lord,  and  as  it  were  turned  the  scourge  of  small 
cords  against  Himself.     We   have  here  to  call  to 
mind   not  only  the  right  of  the  Zealots,  but  very 
especially  the  right  of  the  Son  in  the  house  of  His 
Father,  and  especially  to  take  note  of  the  union  of  a 
holy  wrath  with  compassionate   love  which   beams 
through  this  act  of  the  Saviour.     Shortly  after  Ik- 
Las  wielded  the  scourge,  He  stretches  out  the  helping 
Land,  which  has  but  just  expelled  the  rabble,  to- 
v»'urds  cripples  and  wretched  ones;  these  wretched 
OIRS,  whom  compassion  had  brought  into  the  temple, 
the  omnipotence  of  love  has  healed.     Coinp.  Matt, 
xxi.  14,  and  in  reference  to  the  first  temple-cleansing 
the  interesting  section :   The  Banner  on  the  Moun 
tain,  in  BAUMGARTE.N'S  Geschichte  Jesti,  Brunswick, 
1859,  pp.  99-111. 


6.  The  temple-cleansing  the  symbol  of  the  who!* 
life  of  our  Lord,  as  also  of  the  purpose  of  His  mani 
festation  on  earth.  See  CYRIL.  ALEX.  ii.  1 ;  OP.IGES, 
torn.  x.  p.  16;  AUGUSTINE,  Tract,  in  Evangel.  «/c/A., 
and  others.  Comp.  Mai.  iii.  1,  and  Luke  iii.  15.  An 
admirable  work  of  art  representing  the  temple-cleans 
ing  by  Jouvenet. 

HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

"  Behold  thy  King  cometh  to  thee." — How  th« 
Lord  at  His  entry  into  Jerusalem  reveals  His  kinglj 
character:  1.  By  His  tears;  2.  by  His  word;  3.  by 
His  deed  in  the  temple. — Jesus'  tears  the  most  beau 
tiful  pearls  in  His  crown  of  glory. — Jesus'  love  to  an 
unthankful  people  and  to  a  native  country  destined 
to  destruction.  —  Anger  at  sin  and  compassion  foi 
the  sinners  united  in  the  Saviour. — The  King  of 
Israel  at  the  same  time  the  compassionate  High- 
priest. — The  acceptable  time,  the  day  of  salvation 
(2  Cor.  vi.  2). — Whoever  despises  the  one  day  of 
salvation  has  many  evil  days  to  expect. — The  Ro 
mans  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  the  witnesses  for  the 
truth  of  the  word  of  Jesus. — Great  grace,  great 
blindness,  great  retribution. — The  contrast  between 
the  last  entry  of  our  Lord  into  Jerusalem  and  His  last 
departure. — The  Son  in  the  desecrated  house  of  Hig 
Father:  1.  How  vehement  is  His  wrath;  2.  with 
what  dignity  He  speaks ;  3.  how  graciously  He 
blesses. — The  Scripture  the  rule  according  to  which 
everything  in  Divine  service  also  must  be  guided.— 
Yet  again  will  the  Lord  clear  His  temple:  1.  In  the 
heart ;  2.  in  the  house ;  3.  in  the  church ;  4.  in  the 
whole  creation. — "  My  house  is  a  house  of  prayer," 
how  this  word  points  us:  1.  To  inestimable  privi 
leges  ;  2.  to  holy  obligations ;  3.  to  high  expectations. 
— The  temple  of  the  Lord :  1.  Its  original  destina 
tion  ;  2.  its  later  perversion ;  3.  its  final  perfection. — 
It  is  the  best,  which  through  human  wickedness  is 
most  shamefully  corrupted  (Rom.  vii.  13). — The 
Passion-week  a  striking  proof  of  the  fa  it! '.fulness  of 
our  Lord  to  the  once  uttered  principle  (John  ix.  4). 
— The  remarkable  drama  which  the  temple  after  the 
entry  and  the  cleansing  presents:  1.  A  throng  of 
hearers  eager  for  salvation;  2.  an  impotent  throng 
of  enemies ;  3.  over  against  both  the  Lord,  immacu 
late,  unwearied,  fearless. — Jesus  already  triumphant 
even  before  His  apparent  overthrow  ;  His  enemies 
already  defeated  even  before  their  seeming  tri 
umph. 

STARKE  : — LANGII  Op. : — The  nearer  and  greater 
the  grace  is,  the  nearer  and  greater  the  judgments 
if  it  is  not  received.  —  ZEISIUS  :  —  Consider,  0 
man,  what  the  tears  of  Jesus  have  in  them,  and 
let  them  melt  thy  heart  to  repentance.  —  There 
is  nothing  more  to  be  wept  over  than  the  spiritual 
blindness  of  man. — HKDINGER: — Blindness  comes 
before  destruction. — CAXSTEIN  : — Even  the  time  or 
grace  has  with  God  its  limitation.  —  OSIASDEH  :  - 
When  the  wrath  of  God  blazes  forth,  it  rages  ver" 
:erribly  against  the  impenitent. — LUTHEU  :  —  The 
contemning  of  the  gospel  brings  lands  and  cities  to 
destruction. — Holiness  is  the  ornament  of  the  huu.-e 
of  God  (Ps.  xciii.  5). — Against  open  abomination! 
there  suits  a  thorough  earnestness. — Xora  Bibl. 
Tub. : — How  many  in  the  temple  who  have  mur 
dered  their  souls  by  presumptuous  sirs. — QCESNKL: 
— The  Church  is  not  only  a  house  of  prayer,  but  also 
a  house  of  instruction. — Hardened  men  will  rathei 
inflict  mischief  on  pious  preachers  than  aniead 
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themselves. — ZEISIUS: — Without  God's  will  no  harm 
can  happen  to  His  faithful  servants  — Jesus  has 
among  the  common  people  more  friends  than  among 
the  chief  ones. — To  hang  on  Jesus'  lips  and  hear 
Him  is  good,  but  not  enough. 

HEUBNKR: — The  diverse  value  of  many  tears. — 
To  every  blinded  sinner  we  can  exclaim,  Ir'  tliou  hadst 
known ! — To  every  one  is  his  time  of  grace  allotted. 
—  The  sinner  has  a  bandage  before  his  eyes. — The 
fate  of  our  posterity  should  urge  us  to  repentance. — 
The  invincibleness  of  love.  —  Guard  thee  against 
everything  which  can  disturb  devotion  in  others  and 
destroy  the  soul. — The  churches  the  asylums  of  the 
until. — Some  friends  the  truth  finds  ever. 

On  the  Pericope. — The  sorrow  of  Jesus  at  the 
ast  view  of  Jerusalem :  1.  Sources;  2.  effects. — How 
the  tears  of  Jesus  yet  speak  to  us. — Great  cities  as 
the  seat  of  great  corruption. — The  value  of  the  tears 
of  the  Christian. — COUARD:  —  Jerusalem  and  the 
Jewish  people:  1.  Jerusalem's  time  of  grace;  '2. 
Jerusalem's  hardening;  3.  Jerusalem's  fall.  —  The 
tears  of  Christians  here  below:  1.  Tears  of  joy;  2. 
tears  of  repentance;  3.  tears  of  sorrow. — SOUCIION: 
— The  knowing  of  the  time  of  visitation.— PALMER: 
— Jerusalem's  blindness :  1.  Near  to  it  is  destruction, 
but  no  one  forebodes  it ;  2.  near  to  it  is  salvation, 
but  no  one  will  recognize  it. — The  Saviour:  1.  In 
His  tears ;  2.  in  His  zeal  of  fire ;  3.  how  He  by  both 


calls  us  to  repentance. — RACTEXBERG  : — Jesus'  tear» 
over  Jerusalem,  tears  to  awaken:  1.  Compassion; 
2.  terror  ;  3.  affection  ;  4.  consolation. — THOLUCK  :— 
1.  These  tears  a  shame  to  our  cold  hearts;  2.  a  re 
buke  to  our  light-mindedness ;  3.  a  shaking  of  our 
security.  —  VON  KAPFF:  — The  judgments  of  th« 
Lord:  1.  The  judgment  of  grace;  2.  the  judgment  of 
wrath  ;  3.  the  judgment  of  cleansing ;  4.  the  judgment 
of  hardening ;  5.  the  judgment  of  condemnation.— 
ARNDT: — Jesus  the  Friend  of  His  country. — VAN 
OOSTEP.ZEK  : — Jesus'  tears  over  Jerusalem :  1.  Jeru 
salem's  shame ;  2.  Jesus'  honor ;  3.  our  joy. — THK 
SAME  : — The  temple-cleansing  a  type  of  the  Reforma 
tion  of  the  sixteenth  century;  it  reminds  us:  1.  Of 
the  history  of  the  Reformation ;  2.  of  the  glory  of 
the  Reformation ;  3.  of  the  admonitions  of  the  Re 
formation. — On  1.  The  abuses  which  the  Reformation 
assailed ;  the  principle  to  which  it  did  homage ; 
ttie  spirit  which  it  revealed ;  the  reception  which 
it  found.  On  2.  Like  the  temple-cleansing,  so  waa 
also  the  Reformation  a  restoration  of  the  spirit 
ual  worship  of  God,  the  revelation  of  the  glory  of 
Christ,  the  beginning  of  a  new  development  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  On  3.  the  Reformation 
admonishes  those  who  desecrate  the  temple  to  re 
pentance,  those  who  honor  the  temple  to  zeal,  those 
who  know  the  Lord  of  the  temple  to  continual  re 
membrance  of  His  deeds.  Comp.  John  ii.  22. 


B.   Controversial  Discourses  against  His  Enemies.     Cn.  XX. 

1.  The  Closing  Controversy  with  the  Pharisees  and  the  Chief  of  the  People  concerning  the  Authority  of 

Jesus  (Cn.  XX.  1-19). 
(la  part  parallel  with  Matt.  xxi.  23-27  ;  33-46 ;  Mark  xi.  27-33 ;  xii.  1-12.) 

1  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  on  one  of  those1  days,  as  he  taught  the  people  in  the 
temple,  and  preached  the  gospel,  the  chief  priests  [the  priests2]  and  the  scribes  came 

2  upon  him  with  the  elders,  And  spake  unto  him,  saying,  Tell  UP,  by  what  authority  doest 

3  thou  these  things  ?  or  who  is  he  that  gave  thee  this  authority  ?     And  he  answered  and 

4  said  unto  them,  I  will  also  ask  you  one8  thing,  and  answer  me:  The  baptism  of  John, 

5  was  it  from  heaven,  or  of  men  ?     And  they  reasoned  with  themselves,  saying,  If  we 

6  shall  say,  From  heaven,  he  will  say,  Why  then  believed  ye  him  not?     But  and  [om., 
and]  if  we  say,  Of  men ;  all  the  people  will  stone  us :  for  they  be  persuaded  [are  con- 

7  viuced]  that  John  was  a  prophet.     And  they  answered,  that  they  could  not  tell  whence 

8  it  was.     And  Jesus  said  unto  them,  Neither  tell  I  you  by  what  authority  I  do  these 

9  things.     Then  began  he  to  speak  to  the  people  this  parable;  A  certain  [om.,  certain4] 
man  planted  a  vineyard,  and  let  it  forth  to  husbandmen,  and  went  into  a  far  country 

10  [went  abroad]  for  a  long  time.     And  at  the  season  he  sent  a  servant  to  the  husband 
men,  that  they  should  give  him  of  the  fruit  of  the  vineyard:  but  the  husbandmen  beat 

11  him,  and  sent  him  away  empty.     And  again  he  sent  [lit,,  he  added  to  send5]  another 
servant:  and  they  beat  him  also,  and  entreated  [treated]  him  shamefully,  and  sent  him 

12  away  empty.     And  again  lie  sent  a  third :  and  they  wounded  him  also,  and  cast   him 

13  out."    Then  said  the  lord  of  the  vineyard,  What  shall  I  do?     I  will  send  my  beloved 

14  son:  it  may  be  they  will  reverence  him  when  they  sec  him.     But  when  the  Irasband 
men  saw  him,  they  reasoned  among  themselves,  saying,  This  is  the  heir :  come  [om7 

15  come6],  let  us  kill  him,  that  the  inheritance  may  be  ours.     So  they  cast  him  out  of  the 
vineyard,  and  killed  him.      What  therefore  shall  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  do  unto  Un-in? 

16  He  shall  come  and  destroy  these  husbandmen,  and  shall  give  the  vineyard  to  others. 

17  And  when  they  heard  it,  they  said,  God  forbid  [Let  it  not  be,  /AT)  yevotro].     And  he  be- 
held  [looked  upon]  them,  and  said,  What  is  this  then  that  is  written,  The  stone  which 
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the  builders  rejected,  the  same  [this]  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner?  (P.s.  exviii.  22.) 

18  Whosoever  shall  fall  upon  that  st.one  shall  be  broken  [dashed  to  pieces] ;  but  [and]  on 

19  whomsoever  it  shall  fall,  it  will  grind-  him  to  powder.     And  the  chief  priests  and  the 
scribes7  the  same  hour  sought  to  lay  hands  on  him;  and  they  feared  the  people:  foi 
they  perceived  that  he  had  spoken  this  parable  against  them. 

i  Vs.  1.— 'Eiteivuv,  which  is  wanting  in  B.,  T).,  [Cod.  Sin.,1  L.,  Q.,  and  some  Cursives,  and  has  hocn  rejected  l>y  Lad*. 
mnnn,  Tisrhondor:,  [Mover,  Treirollcs,  Alford,]  is  perhaps  only  a  sputious  addition  for  the  sake  of  precision. 

3  Vs.  1. — 'Uptiv.     The  Kf-ejila,  a.p\t(p(lt,  appears  to  be  from  the  parallel  [in  Mark]. 

«  Vs.  3.— The  tva.  before  Myov  of  the  RccrjSo  is  wanting  in  B.,  [Cod.  Sin.,)  L.,  [R.,]  some  Cursives,  and  is  rejected  by 
Oricslmch,  Lm-hnmnn,  Tisrheudorf,  [Meyer,  Trecclles,  Alford.  The  fact  that  in  some  MSS.  it  is  found  before  and  in  «>m« 
after  Aovoc,  adds  to  the  suspicion  of  its  spuriousness.— C.  C.  S.] 

«  Vs.  9.— The  TI«  of  the  Receptn  after  av6pionos  is  decidedly  spurious. 

[•  Vs.  ll.-The  Hebrew:  b  CpDTi  .-C.  C.  S.] 

•  Vs.  14.—  Rec.:  Seurt,  anoxr.  from  Matthew  and  Mark. 

7  Vs.  10. — More  correctly  :  "the  .scribes  and  the  chief  priests."  The  Recrpta  has  tie  ordinary  arrangement,  according 
to  rank,  which,  however,  has  not  sufficient  manuscript  support.  Set  Lachmaun  and  Tischendorf. 

clined  to  answer,  at  least  under  certain  reasonable  con 
ditions,  to  the  fulfilment  of  which,  however,  they,  aa 
soon  appears,  have  not  made  up  their  minds.  The 
very  fact  that  now  for  the  first  time  do  they  come 
with  such  a  question  to  Jesus,  after  He  had  performed 
so  m:iny  indubitable  miracles,  and  after  a  truth-lov 
ing  Nieodemus  had  already,  two  years  earlier,  in  faith 
on  our  Lord's  divine  mission,  come  to  Him, — even  this 
testifies  against  them,  and  makes  an  almost  comical 
impression. 

Vs.  2.  Tell  us. — Therewith  do  they  open  the 
scries  of  ensnaring  questions  which  are  laid  before 
the  Lord  on  this  day.  "  These  controversial  dis 
courses  are  very  especially  genuine  portions,  because 
thev  are  held  so  entirely  in  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the 
contemporaneous  Rabbinical  dialectics."  (Strauss.) 
Already,  previously  to  this,  more  than  one  attempt  had 
been  made  to  take  our  Lord  in  His  own  words ;  but 
now  it  takes  place  in  an  intensified  degree,  with 
yet  more  deliberation,  in  a  more  refined  way,  and 
with  united  force.  The  work  of  enmity  was  at  the 
same  time  a  trial,  since  it  was  expected  of  the  Mes 
siah  that  He  should  know  all  things  (John  iv.  25  ; 
xvi.  30).  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  they  should 
surround  Him  who  appeared  in  this  exalted  charac 
ter  with  a  net  of  fine-spun  questions.  In  the  firm 
hope  that  they  should  leave  the  field  victorious,  the 
Pharisees  do  not  lose  an  instant  publicly  to  interpel 
late  the  Lord. 

By  what  authority.— The  two  questions  do 
not  express  the  same  thing  in  different  words  (De 
Wette),  but  are  rather  to  be  thus  distinguished  : 
that  the  first  member  of  the  interrogation  is  de 
signed  to  elicit  an  explanation  as  to  the  heavenly 
mission  ;  the  other,  ^  T^,  /C.T.A.,  the  statement 
what  messenger  of  God  has  mediately  consecrated 
Him  to  this  activity.  TaPro  refers  hero  not  only  to 
a  single  transaction  of  the  Lord,  the  temp'c-clcansing 
(Meyer),  but  to  the  whole  unfolding  of  His  superior 
ity  and  authority  in  the  temple  during  the  days  last 
preceding  this,  something  which,  according  to  their 
opinion,  could  in  no  wise  be  legitimate. 

Vs.  4.  The  baptism  of  John. — Here  specially 
set  forth  as  the  centre  and  summary  of  His  wholo 
activity.  Our  Lord  by  no  means  declines  the  strife. 
and  this  very  fact,  that  He  answers  with  a  counter- 
question,  testifies  of  His  heavenly  wisdom.  It  musl 
now  be  made  manifest  whether  they,  with  their  com 
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Vs.  1.  On  one  of  those  days. — General  desig 
nation  of  the  point  of  time,  as  about  the  same  at 
which  the  entry  of  Jesus  into  Jerusalem  and  the 
temple-cleansing  had  taken  place.  From  the  compari 
son  with  Matthew  and  Mark,  it  appears  that  we  have 
particularly  to  understand  the  last  Tuesday.  The 
cursing  of  the  fig-tree  is  passed  over  by  Luke,  but 
the  image  of  the  fig-tree  of  Israel  itself,  with  beauti 
ful  leaves  but  without  any  fruit,  and  already  in  pro 
cess  of  decay,  is  represented  by  him  in  a  striking 
manner  in  the  delineation  of  the  last  controversy  of 
our  Lord  with  the  Israelitish  fathers.  Although 
Luke  in  this  connection  entirely  passes  over  two 
chief  elements :  the  parable  of  the.  Two  Sons,  Matt. 
xxi.  28-32,  and  that  of  the  Royal  Wedding.  Matt. 
ixii.  1-14  (the  last-named  parable  he  apparently  does 
not  give,  because  he  had  already,  ch.  xiv.  1 6-24,  noted 
down  a  similar  one),  yet  we  can  with  his  help  very 
easily  sketch  a  vivid  image  of  the  history  of  this  most 
remarkable  day.  Like  Matthew  and  Mark,  he  also 
makes  us  acquainted  with  the  external  intercourse 
of  our  Lord  with  His  enemies  during  the  last  days 
of  His  life,  while  John,  who  passes  over  the  contro 
versial  discourses,  relates  the  history  of  the  inner  life 
of  the  Master  in  the  circle  of  His  apostles  in  these 
last  days.  All  which  is  related  Luke  xx.  took  place 
within  the  walls  of  the  temple,  while  the  Saviour  was 
teaching  the  people  there,  and  (a  peculiar,  genuinely 
Pauline  addition  of  Luke)  was  preaching  the  Gospel. 

Came  upon  Him,  liriaTfiaav,  comp.  ch.  ii.  38  ; 
Actsiv.  1. — Not  the  suddenness  and  unexpectedness, 
but  the  deliberateness  and  greater  or  less  solemnity, 
in  the  appearance  of  these  men  is  hereby  indicated. 
It  is  a  well-organized  deputation,  and  one  chosen, 
undoubtedly  not  without  reflection,  from  the  Sanhe 
drim,  whose  different  elements  are  therein  carefully 
represented. — Although  they  do  not  say  that  they 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  whole  council,  yet  in  view 
of  the  well-known  hostile  disposition  of  the  great 
majority  of  this  towards  our  Lord,  we  may  confi 
dently  presuppose  this,  and  so  far  compare  this  em- 
)>:«-sy  with  a  similar  one  which  at  the  beginning  of 
the  public  life  of  Jesus  had  been  sent  to  John  ;  John 
i.  I'.'-'J*.  Perhaps  the  observation  of  this  agreement 
in  form  had  even  some  influence  on  the  answer  of 
our  Lord.  The  chief  authority  in  Israel  was  un 
doubtedly  fully  entitled  to  institute  a  careful  investi 
gation  respecting  the  authority  of  all  teachers  pub 
licly  appearing,  and  our  Lord,  inasmuch  as  He  sub 
mits  to  be  questioned,  shows  that  He  recognizes  the 
theocratic  dignity  of  the  speakers,  and  is  not  disin- 


petency  for  questioning,  were  also  capable  of  hearing 
the  right  answer,  and  this  He  could  only  -.< 
them  if  they  showed  themselves  in  a  truth-loving 
character.  It  is  not  arbitrary  that  He  answers  them 
precisely  with  th'ix  counter-question  ;  He,  who  had 
never  separated  His  activity  from  that  uf  His  fore 
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runner,  could  not  tell  them  who  had  bestowed  on  Him 
His  authority  so  long  as  they,  as  representatives  of 
the  people,  had  not  definitely  declared  their  opinion 
respecting  John.  If  they  recognize  the  divine  mis 
sion  of  the  Baptist,  who  had  not  even  done  miracles, 
they  will  be  obliged  to  esteem  His  own  even  much 
more.  If  they  reject  the  first  mission,  they  deserve 
the  reproach  of  not  being  competent  to  judge  re 
specting  the  authority  of  Jesus.  If  they  keep  silence, 
then  the  incontestable  right  will  belong  to  Him  to 
send  them  also  away  unsatisfied.  At  all  events,  He 
can  now  wait  with  the  utmost  composure  to  observe 
what  position  they  will  take. 

Vs.  5.  And  they  reasoned. — They  retire  an 
instant,  and  make  the  matter  an  object  not  of  an  in 
dividual  but  of  a  common  deliberation  ((rvvt\oyi- 
aavTo).  It  is  plainly  to  be  seen  in  them  that  they 
have  never  made  the  question  proposed  an  object  of 
earnest  consideration,  and  now,  too,  are  only  con 
cerned  about  withdrawing  themselves  with  honor 
from  the  strife.  All  the  Synoptics  direct  our  atten 
tion  to  their  deliberation,  which  took  place  in  the 
midst  of  the  temple,  amid  visible  suspense,  ;ind  must 
inevitably  have  soon  come  to  the  ears  of  many.  No 
ticeable  with  this  is  the  testimony  wrung  from  them, 
that  among  the  people  the  belief  in  the  prophetic 
character  of  the  Baptist  was  spread  abroad  on  all 
sides.  According  to  Luke  and  Mark,  they  still  speak 
of  Aa«j,  yet  undoubtedly  in  the  sense  of  u\\o<;,  as 
Mark  writes  it.  Comp.  John  vii.  49. — Stone,  Ka-ra- 
Ai&affei,  peculiar  to  Luke.  Perhaps  a  later  form  of 
the  tradition  (Meyer),  but  yet  quite  as  probably  the 
original  pregnant  form  in  which  they  express  the 
fear  of  which  Matthew  nnd  Mark  speak.  "  Non  erat 
popidi,  xaccrdotcs  et  scribcis,  prophetam  quamlibct 
verum  rejicientex,  lapidare  :  scd  stepe  eticnn  pervcr- 
surn  multitudinis  studium  per  accidcns  subscrvit  bonce 
causre."  Bongcl. 

Vs.  7.  That  they  could  not  tell  whence.— 
Doubly  painful  to  them  is  this  declaration,  if  we  com 
pare  it  with  the  endless  oi5a/j.ev,  which  they  else 
where,  e.  g.,  John  ix.  24—34,  caused  to  be  heard. 
Luke  has  only  the  indirect  form  of  the  answer,  which 
they,  without  doubt,  gave  as  briefly  and  indefinitely 
as  was  at  all  possible.  But  the  most  terrible  for 
them  is  that  the  Lord  has  by  this  ansvrer  gained  the 
right  to  the  decided  counter-declaration :  Neither 
tell  I  you,  &c. — Now,  both  are  silent :  but  He,  be 
cause  He  on  good  grounds  will  not  speak  ;  they,  be 
cause  they  through  their  own  fault  cannot  speak;  and 
among  the  people  present  as  witnesses,  there  is  no  one 
who  could  seriously  doubt  which  of  the  two  parties 
leaves  the  field  victorious. 

Vs.  9.  To  the  people. — According  to  Matthew  and 
Mark,  this  parable  is  addressed  to  the  Pharisees  and 
elders  themselves,  to  whom,  at  all  events,  it  maintains 
a  very  definite  reference,  while  Luke  makes  the  Saviour 
epeak  irpbs  riv  Acuii'.  The  two  statements,  however, 
do  not  contradict  each  other ;  for  according  to  Luke, 
also,  vs.  19,  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  are  chief  per 
sons  among  the  hearers  of  our  Saviour,  and  accord 
ing  to  M&ithew  and  Mark,  also,  He  speaks  in  a  place 
and  in  a  circle  which  makes  it  a  priori  probable  that 
He  is  heard  not  only  by  them,  but  also  by  the  people. 
The  H7i  yevoiro,  also,  which  Luke  alone  has,  fits  only 
in  the  mouth  of  the  chief  priests,  who  certainly  per 
ceived  more  quickly  than  many  others  the  intention 
of  the  parable.  The  course  of  the  facts  appears  to 
have  been  this  :  our  Lord,  after  the  answer,  vs.  8, 
leaves  the  Pharisees  to  themselves,  and  turns  Himself 
to  the  more  receptive  people,  yet  so  that  the  first  inter 


rogators,  who  had  not  immediately  departed,  heat 
His  instruction  also,  and  are  forced  to  make  the  ap 
plication  to  themselves.  It  is  not  enough  for  our 
Lord  to  have  repelled  the  attack.  He  pursues  the 
retreating  enemy,  and  will  have  them  mark  how  it 
stands  with  all  their  pretended  ignorance  (Matt.  xxi. 
28-32).  When  He  has  in  this  way  unmasked  their 
hypocrisy,  He  now  brings  also  their  guilt  to  light ; 
and  after  He  has  put  them  below  the  most  despised 
of  the  Jews  (Matt.  xxi.  31),  He  now  givrs  them  to 
sec  how  their  rejection  of  the  Messiah  will  lead  to 
the  bringing  in  of  the  Gentiles. 

A  vineyard — A  favorite  figure  for  the  Israel- 
itish  people.  See  Isaiah  v.  1-6 ;  Ps.  Ixxx.,  and  else 
where.  Comp.  LANGK  on  the  parallels  in  Matthew  and 
Mark,  and  the  dissertation  of  EUPKECHT  and  STE 
PHEN-SEN  in  the  Stud.  u.  Krit.  1847-1848. 

Vs.  10.  At  the  season. — Intimation  of  the 
period  in  which  the  proper  prophetic  activity  began 
in  Israel,  which,  as  is  known,  was  a  considerable  time 
after  the  founding  of  the  Theocratic  state,  so  that, 
using  still  the  image  of  the  parable,  we  may  say 
that  the  fruits  had  had  abundant  time  to  come  to 
maturity.  The  wine-press  and  the  tower,  Luke 
omits.  That  it  is  untenable  by  these  two  objects  to 
understand  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  temple  (Eu- 
thym.,  Theophvlact,  Calvin,  Melanchthon,  and  others), 
appears  from  this:  that  afterwards  the  vineyard,  un 
doubtedly  including  the  wine-press  and  the  tower,  is 
given  to  the  Gentiles. 

A  servant. — Here,  also,  the  different  Evangelists 
do  not  belie  their  peculiarity.  Matthew  speaks,  ac 
cording  to  his  custom,  of  servants  and  other  servants, 
Mark  and  Luke  individualize;  the  former  mentions, 
besides  the  three  whom  Luke  also  has,  many  ethers, 
ch.  xii.  5  ;  the  second  has  none  of  the  three  servants, 
however  severely  otherwise  they  are  maltreated,  suf 
fer  death,  apparently  to  preserve  so  much  better  the 
climax  in  the  delineation  of  the  wickedness  which 
at  last  destroys  the  lawful  heir.  According  to  all 
three,  the  husbandmen  began  at  once  with  evil,  but 
end  with  acts  of  deeper  wickedness,  without  out 
having,  at  the  mention  of  any  particular  maltreat 
ment,  to  think  exclusively  also  of  some  one  definite 
person. 

Vs.  13.  What  shall  I  do  ?— Matthew  and  Mark 
relate  the  act  of  the  supreme  love ;  Luke  brings  be 
fore  us  the  lord  of  the  vineyard  in  soliloquy,  in 
order  to  place  the  act  of  love  in  yet  clearer  light. 
His  son,  the  beloved,  will  he  send  to  the  unthankful 
ones,  not  in  the  silent  hope  that  they  would  perhaps 
yet  reverence  him,  but  in  the  well-warranted  expec 
tation  that  their  wickedness  at  least  would  not  go  so 
far  as  to  assail  him  also.  "  Perchancej  with  which, 
even  in  our  language,  one  does  not  of  necessity  ex 
press  a  doubt,  but  may  express  his  expectation." 
Meyer. 

Vs.  14.  When  the  husbandmen  saw  him. 
— An  evident  allusion  to  the  TOVTOV  i'5n'Te?  of  the 
lord  of  the  vineyard,  vs.  13.  The  sight  which  ac 
cording  to  his  expectation  was  to  fill  them  with 
reverence,  is  precisely  that  which  awakens  in  their 
heart  the  most  hideous  plans  of  murder.  The  hint 
touch,  that  the  inheritance  may  be  ours,  is  by 
no  means  added  merely  for  ornament,  but  intimates 
that  in  the  murder  of  the  Messiah,  the  most  .-haine- 
less  self-seeking  revealed  itself.  Almost  in  the  same 
way  did  it  express  itself  through  the  mouth  of  Caia- 
phas,  in  the  familiar  votum,  John  xi.  50 ;  moreover, 
the  coincidence  with  Gen.  xxxvii.  19,  20,  is  strik« 
ing. 
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Vs.  15.  Out  of  the  vineyard. — A  striking  pro 
phecy  of  the  crucifixion  outside  of  the  city.  Comp. 
lleb.  xiii.  12,  13. 

Vs.  10.  He  shall  come — According  to  Mat 
thew,  they  are  themselves  forced  to  pronounce  the 
judgment,  which,  according  to  Mark  and  Luke,  is 
uttered  by  Jesus.  Perhaps  the  matter  may  be  thus 
reconciled :  that  some  are  iu  this  way  their  own 
judges,  while  others,  terrified  at  this  utterance,  which 
was  viewed  as  a  malum  omen,  let  the  n$i  ffvono 
escape  their  lips.  Even  if  one  should  assume  here  a 
little  variation  in  the  tradition,  the  i'act  would  not  sull'er 
in  the  least  thereby.  The  common  result  of  all  the 
accounts  is  this:  that  the  Pharisees  were  confounded, 
id  comprehended  very  well  the  meaning  of  our 


Lord. 
Vs.  lf 


r. — Here  also,  as  often,  e.  ff.,  ch. 


xxii.  01,  an  intimation  of  the  piercing  and  eloquent 
look  of  our  Lord.—  What  is  this,  then  ?—  He  will 
thereby  give  them  to  understand  that  if  they  were 
right  in  their  deprecation,  the  prophecy  of  the  Scrip 
ture  would  not  be  fulfilled,  which  yet  is  an  absolute 
impossibility.  Comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  54. 

The  stone.—  Comp.  Ps.  cxviii.  22,  23.  This 
psalm,  which  Luther  esteemed  so  highly  above  many 
others,  was  probably  composed  in  the  later  period  of 
the  Old  Testament,  when,  after  hinderances  for  long 
years,  the  temple-service  in  the  purified  sanctuary 
was  again  erected.  To  attribute  to  this  jubilant  hymn 
a  direct  Messianic  signification  is  forbidden,  as  well 
by  the  connection  us  by  the  context;  but  the  humili 
ation  or  exaltation,  whether  of  Israel  or  of  the  sanc 
tuary,  which  is  celebrated  in  this  passage,  serves  the 
Saviour  for  a  type  and  symbol  of  His  own.  What 
was  there  originally  said  in  another  sense  is  fulfilled 
in  its  highest  power*  at  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah. 


Vs. 


Whosoever.  —  Instead  of  the  continua 


tionof  the  citation,  "This  is  the  Lord's  doing,"  Luke 
has  this  threatening  warning  of  our  Lord,  which  is 
omitted  by  Tischendorf,  Matt.  xxi.  44.  Comp.  Lange 
ad  loc.  "  Cadere  super  Christum  dicuntur,  qui  ad 
earn  opprimendurn  ruunt,  non  quod  ipxo  altiiis  con- 
tcendunt,  sed  quia  eo  usque  ab rip-it  eox  nva  inaania,  ut 
C/iri&tmn  quasi  e  subtiini  impetcre  conentur."  Calvin. 
Vs.  I'J.  The  chief  priests  and  the  scribes 
.  .  .  sought. — Comp.  Matt.  xxi.  45,  40.  A  statement 
which  is  here  the  more  remarkable  since  it  serves  as 
a  proof  that  the  increasing  bitterness  of  His  enemies 
did  not  proceed  from  misunderstanding  in  reference 
1<>  the  discourses  of  our  Lord,  but  on  the  contrary 
from  the  fact  that  they  understood  them  only  too 
well,  and  felt  themselves  thereby  mortally  wounded 
mid  outraged.  The  more  light  there  was  before  their 
eyes,  so  much  the  more  hatred  in  their  hearts.  We 
see  they  are  in  the  way  which  at  last  leads  to  the 
corami.-sion  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  Fear 
associates  itself  with  hatred  («ai  not  oppositive,  but 
purely  copulative),  but  at  the  same  time  is  the  reason 
v.hy  they  cannot  yet  immediately  do  all  that  they 
wish. — np«s  U-JT.  Comp.  vs.  9.  They  see  now  them 
selves  that  the  people  were  indeed  the  auditors,  but 
not  t'.u  chi  f  characters  of  the  parable.  Their  con- 
t<cie!;c;-  admonishes  them  that  "  mutato  nomine,  de  te 
fa/xtUi  narratur.'1 


2.  The  hard-heartedness  of  th;  enemies  of  Jesus 
is  quite  as  conspicuously  visible  from  their  own  be 
havior  as  from  the  parable  of  our   Lord.     Even  the 
holiness  of  the  temple  does  not  will  hold  them  from 
1  iving  for  Him  their  fatal  snares.     And  yet  more 
hideous  does  their  behavior  become    by  assuming 
the  disguise  of  a  deep  earnestness,  while  they  have 
beforehand  resolved  not  to  allow   themselves  to  be 
persuaded  at   any   price.     Yet   there  is  something 
tragical  in  the  terrible  blindness  with  which  they,  in 
the  same  moment  at  which  they  prove  that  ihey  un 
derstand  only  too  well    the   parable  of  the  Wicked 
Husbandmen,  prepare  themselves  to  fulfil  this  pro 
phecy  also,  and  reject  the  stone  that  shall  soon  crush 
them. 

3.  This  whole  hour  in  the  lastv/cek  of  the  public 
life  of  Jesus  may  be  called  a  continuous    temple- 
cleansing,  in  fact.     What  He  had  first  done  with  the 
scourge  of  small  cords,  He  now  continues  to  do  with 
the  sword  of  His  mouth;   He   sweeps   the  enemy 
away  from  before  His  face,  thus  also  cleansing  the 
sanctuary.     The  method  in  which  He  here  constrains 
His  enemies  first  to  pass  judgment  on  themselves 
and  then  to  be  dumb,  is  at  the  same  time  a  prophecy 
of  that  which  at  the  day  of  His  coming  shall  be  re 
peated  in  yet  greater  measure. 

4.  While  in  the  parable  Matt.  xiii.  the  idea  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  stands  in  the  foreground,  on   the 
other  hand,  in  this,  with  which  our  Lord  closes  His 
work  as  Prophet  and  Teacher,  the  image  of  the  King 
Himself  begins  to  come  forward  ever   more  clearly 
and  plainly.     The  manner  in  which  He  here  at  the 
same   time  testifies  of  Himself  as  of  the   Only  and 
Beloved  Son  of  the  Father,  who  is  distinguished  from 
all  former  messengers  of  God  by  descent  and  rank, 
draws  our  attention  to  one  of  the  points  of  contact 
between  the  Synoptical  and  the  Johannean  Christol- 
o^v. 

5.  Only  by  an  entire  misunderstanding  in  reference 
to  the  design  of  our  Lord,  would  it  be  possible  from 
the  words  :  "  Perhaps  they  will  reverence  my  son," 
to  draw  such  a  conclusion  as  that  God  sent  His  Son 
not  with  the  distinct  purpose  that  He  should  suffer 
and  die,  but  that  He  on  the  contrary  seriously  ex 
pected  that  His  Son   would  find  a  better  reception 
than  His  former  servants.    Our  Lord  simply  intimates 
what  God  might  have  been  able  and  entitled  to  ex 
pect,  if  the  Omniscient  One  had  really  been  in  every 
thing  like  the  human  lord  of  the  vineyard.     Kar'  &i>~ 
Spuirov  therefore  the  terrible  and  almost  inconceivable 
character  of  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah  is  yet  more 
strongly  thrown  into  the   foreground.     Calvin   has 
already  hit  the  mark  in  writing  on  this   passage 

"  IIicc  miideni  cogitatio propric  in  Dcttm  nou  convent!, 
'  '  •  '  eKorit 


sciebat  enim,  quid  fulurum  cssct,  nee  »pe 
eventus  dcceptus  fuit,  scd  usitalum  cst,  prtcni-rHni  in 
parabolis,  ad  eum  tran.tfcrri  humanos  ajfrctus.  Ne- 
quc  tamen  hoc  abs  re  additum  eat,  (juia  voluit  Cliristut 
tanquam  in  speculo  reprcexcntare,  qiiam  deplorata  es- 

— lipnj  U'JT.  Comp.  vs.  9.    They  see  now  them-  !  set  itiorum  impietas,  cujus  hoc  nimix  certujn  fuit  exct 

ini'u,  contra  Deifiiiuin,  qui  ipxos  ad  sanam  tnentem 
rei'iicaturua  veiterat,  diabolico  furore  insurgere.  Htc 
.w,  ',  rum  omnium  cumulus  fuit,  Jiliurn  inicrjiccre,  ut 
rt ijn.irt-nt  quasi  iii  oi'ltata  domo,  etc.conf.  Act,  4 

0.  The  work  of  grace  performed  on  fsn.el,  tlio 
enmity  shown  by  it,  and  the  punishment  threatened 
against  it,  that  the  kingdom  of  (lod  shi'uU  !.«•  given 
to  oilier  nations, — all  this  is  repeated  in  continually 
greater  measure  again  in  the  da\s  of  the  N 
naut,  since  the  Theocracy  has  become  a  Chrinocracy 


DOCTIIIXAL  AXB  ETHICAL. 


1.  Compare  the  parallel  in  Matthew  and  Mark. 

f*  An  arithmetical  reference  to  the  powers  of  roots.— 
C   6.  S.J 
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THE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING   TO   LLKE. 


We  may  call  to  mind,  for  instance,  some  of  the 
churches  of  Asia  Minor,  whose  light  of  old  stood  so 
high  upon  the  candlestick. 

7.  "Whoever   shall   fall  upon   this   stone,"  &c. 
The  two  members  of  this  threatening  sentence  con 
tain  by  no  means,  as  might  indeed  appear  at  first 
glance,  a  weak  tautology,  but  a  portrayal  of  the  dif 
ferent  fates  which  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  have  to 
expect ;  first  from  the  rejected  and  after  that  from  the 
elevated  corner-stone.  Whoever  falls  upon  this  stone, 
.that  is  the  one  who  takes  offence  at  the  yet  humilia 
ted  Saviour,  to  whom  the  rejected  building-stone  is 
a  Ai'doy  irpofTKo/w/uciTos.    Thereupon  falls  the  judgment 
of  retribution :    (rvi>d\a.ff&T]<TfTa.i  ;    for  instance,    as 
with  Judas,  the  impenitent   thief  on  the  cross,  and 
others.     In  spite  of  the  offence  taken,  the  Lord  is 
elevated  aloft — lifted  to  be  the  corner-stone;  but  he 
now  upon  whom  the  elevated  stone  falls  is  crushed 
to  pieces  like  chaff  (Gr.  M/r/xTjd*'  alnov).     In  other 
words,  when  the  glorified  Christ  comes  again  to  judg 
ment,  the  most  terrible  judgment  comes  upon  His 
enemies.     In  order  to  understand  the  pregnant  say 
ing  in  its  whole   force,  we  must  compare  not  only 
Psalm   cxviii.  22,   23,  but  also  Isaiah  viii.   14,  15 ; 
ixviii.  16  ;  Daniel  ii.  44,  45.     From  the  visible  pre 
dilection  with  which  the  same  image  is  often  brought 
up  and  carried  out  by  the  Apostle  Peter,  in  his  dis 
courses  and  epistles,  we  may  perhaps  draw  an  infer 
ence  as  to  the  deep  personal  impression  which  this 
declaration  of  our  Lord,  in  particular,  made  upon 
the  faithful  disciple. 

8.  The  hatred,  the  intensifying  of  which  we  have 
become  aware  of  among  the  Pharisees,  after  their  hav 
ing  understood  and  known  the  truth,  discovers  to  us 
one  of  the  depths  of  Satan  in  sinful  hearts,  and  is  sure 
ly  fitted  to  open  the  eyes  even  of  such  as  in  well-mean 
ing  Pelagian  superficiality  view  sin  only  as  a  weak 
ness,  exaggerated  sensuality,  and  the  like.     If  it  has 
ever  become  plain  that  no  faith  of  the  heart  is  con 
ceivable  without  the  will  being  bowed,  and  that  at 
the  same  time  for  the  bowing  of  this  will  a  power 
from  above  is  indispensable,  if  even  the  Lord's  own 
word  is  to  make  its  way  to  the  soul;  this  was  true 
with  these  first  enemies  of  the  truth,  who  are  at  once 
the  type  and  forerunners  of  so  many  later  ones. 


IIOlirLETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

After  the  accomplishment  of  the  temple-cleansing 
the  Lord  remained  behind  as  Victor  upon  the  field. — 
After  He  lias  administered  the  law,  He  continues  with 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. — The  apparently  very 
necessary  and  yet,  in  truth,  entirely  superfluous  ques 
tion  of  the  Pharisees. — The  use  and  misuse  of  the 
tongue. — How  in  the  enemies  of  David  delineated 
Psalm  xi.  and  elsewhere,  the  portrait  of  the  enemies 
of  our  Lord  is  vividly  drawn. — The  ever-continuing 
disquiet  of  the  wicked. — If  the  Lord's  enemies  cannot 
even  answer  one  question,  how  will  it  be  when  He 
lays  a  thousand  questions  before  them  ?  Job  ix.  3. — 
The  Divine  mission  of  John  is  acknowledged  and  vin 
dicated  by  our  Lord,  even  to  the  end. — Even  yet  he 
who  does  not  believe  and  understand  John,  is  un 
authorized  and  incompetent  to  judge  fittingly  con 
cerning  our  Lord. — The  untenableness  of  the  position 
of  those  who  will  remain  disciples  of  John  brought 
to  light  by  our  Lord. — Where  calculations  come  into 
play,  no  grounds  of  reason  can  help. — The  insecurity 
of  the  position  a  tutiori. — The  people  not  seldom 
nearer  the  truth  than  their  spiritual  guides. — The  si 


lence  of  the  Lord  already  a  beginning  of  the  judg 
ment.— Right  must  after  all  remain  right,  and  that 
will  all  pious  hearts  follow ;  Psalm  x«,iv. — The  ene 
mies  wish  to  have  the  people  see  Jesw,  defeated,  our 
Lord  makes  them  the  witnesses  of  His  victory  and 
of  His  retribution. — The  parable  of  the  Unthankful 
Husbandmen  an  echo  of  the  song  of  the  vineyard, 
Isaiah  v.  1-7. — The  history  of  centuries  told  in  a  few 
minutes. — God's  way  and  counsel  with  Israel  misun 
derstood  and  contemned  by  Israel :  1.  The  gracioui 
election,  vs.  9  ;  2.  the  long  work  of  grace,  vss.  10-11  ; 
3.  the  fulness  of  the  time,  vs.  13;  4.  the  most  hid 
eous  crime,  vss.  14, 15  ;  5.  the  righteous  punishment, 
vss.  16-18;  6.  the  curse  turned  into  blessing  (the 
other  husbandmen),  vs.  15. — The  manifoldness  of 
form,  in  which  hatred  against  Divine  things  has  of 
old  revealed  itself,  and  even  yet  continually  reveals 
it?elf. — The  fearful  climax  of  sin. — The  riches  of  the 
compassion  and  long  suffering  of  God  despised ; 
Rom.  ii."  4. — The  sending  of  the  Son  of  God :  1.  The 
highest ;  2.  the  last  revelation  of  His  grace. — Only 
when  grace  has  reached  the  highest  degree,  can  sin 
reveal  itself  in  its  full  strength. — God  remits  nothing 
of  His  requirements,  even  though  His  messengers 
are  treated  with  augmenting  unthankfulness. — The 
Son  is  to  be  revered  !  Psalm  ii. — "  God  forbid  !  " 
— What  is  least  expected  often  happens  first. — False 
rest  over  against  threatening  judgments. — When  the 
light  is  not  heeded,  then  may  the  candlestick  be 
pushed  from  its  place  ;  Rev.  ii.  5. — The  greater  the 
privilege,  so  much  die  heavier  the  responsibility  ;  the 
more  defiant  the  madness,  the  deeper  the  fall. — From 
our  Lord  the  church  may  learn  with  what  eye  she 
must  view  the  prophetic  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment. — The  history  of  the  Corner-stone:  1.  A  most 
ancient;  2.  an  ever-young  history. — The  fully-con 
scious  hatred  against  the  truth. — How  little  unbelief 
understood  the  Lord,  even  where  it  understood  the 
meaning  of  His  words  with  perfect  correctness 
— Behold  the  goodness  and  severity  of  God ;  Rom. 
xi.  22. 

STARKE: — Nova  Bibl.  Tub.: — The  devil  cannot 
endure  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. — How  danger 
ous  to  be  in  offices,  if  one  misuses  them. — BRENTIUS  : 
— The  ungodly  are  snared  at  last,  by  the  righteous 
appointment  of  God,  in  the  works  of  their  own 
hands. — Whoever  opposes  himself  to  the  truth 
out  of  wickedness,  falls  from  one  lie  into  another. — 
Hypocrites  suppress  the  truth  by  unrighteousness 
Rom.  i.  18. — OSIANDER  : — They  who  do  not  give  place 
to  the  truth,  but  are  only  skilled  to  blaspheme, 
are  not  worth  disputing  with. — HEDIXGEX: — God 
uses  many  people  and  many  means  to  correct  men. — 
QUESNEL  : — The  world  may  be  ever  very  ill-disposed 
to  hear  of  the  punishment  of  the  ungodly  ;  but  it 
comes  for  all  that,  and  will  be  so  much  the  more  ter 
rible. — It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  living  God. — BRENTIUS  : — Truth  breeds  hatred,  it 
is  true;  but  it  has  God  for  its  protector. — HEUDNER  : 
— The  world  is  against  abstract  truth  not  so  hostile 
and  full  of  hatred  as  against  the  concrete  witnesses  of 
the  same. — God's  judgments  grow  ever  heavier. — The 
Jewish  people  a  monument  of  Divine  goodness  and 
of  human  unthankfulness. — Christ  and  His  cnemiee: 
1.  Typified  in  the  Old  Testament ;  2.  fulfilled  in  the 
New. — EYLERT  : — God's  goodness,  long-suffering  and 
severity,  in  the  treatment  of  unthankful  and  disobe 
dient  men. — ZIMMERMANN  : — God  and  Israel. — Lisco : 
— The  relation  in  which  sin  and  error  stand  to  one 
another. — ARNDT  : — The  history  of  Israel  the  his 
tory  of  mankind  in  miniature.— AL.  SCIIWEIZER  • 


CHAP.  XX.  20-26. 
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—The  rebellious  husbandmen  more  particularly  con 
sidered  :  1.  In  their  outrageous  conduct;  2.  in  the 
judgment  which  they  suffer.— W.  HOPACKKR  :— The 
institution  of  God's  kingdom  in  the  Old  Testament  a 
tvpe  worthy  to  be  taken  to  heart  by  the  children  of 


the  New  Covenant. — We  enter  :  1.  Upon  the  theatro 
of  rich  Divine  blessings;  2.  upon  a  theatre  of  vilfc 
perverseness  and  blindness  ;  3.  upon  the  judgment- 
place  of  unsparingly  punishing  righteousness  AIM! 
holiness. 


2.  Controversy  with  the  Pharisees  and  Herodians  respectii.g  the  Tribute  (Vss.  20-26). 
(Parallels  :  Matt.  xxii.  15-22 ;  Mark  xii.  13-17.) 

20  And  they  watched  Am,  and  sent  forth  spies,  which  should  feign  themselves  just 
men,1  that  they  might  take  hold  of  his  words  [of  some  word  of  his8],  that  so  they  might 

21  deliver  him  unto  the  power  and  authority3  of  the  governor.     And  they  asked  him, 
saying,  Master  [Teacher],  we  know  that  thou  sayest   and   teachest  rightly,  neither  ac- 
ceptest  thou  the  person  of  any  [or,  showest  no  partiality],  but  teachest  the  way  of  God 

22,  23  truly  :  Is  it  lawful  for  us  to  give  tribute  unto  Cesar,  or  no  [not]  ?     But  he  perceived 

24  their  craftiness,  and  said  unto  them,  Why  tempt  ye  me?4     Shew  me  a  penny  [a  dena 
rius].     Whose  image  and  superscription  hath  it?     They  answered  and  said,  Cesar's. 

25  And  he  said  unto  them,  Render  therefore  [Then  render]  unto  Cesar  the  things  which 

26  be  [are]  Cesar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  which  be  [are]  God's.     And  they  could  not 
take  hold  of  his  words  [saying]  before  the  people :  and  they  marvelled  at  his  answer, 
and  held  their  peace. 

I1  Vs.  20. — Van  Oosterzce  translates  Sueatovt,  gesetzcsstrenge  Leute,  "strict  observers  of  the  law,"  which  is  doubtless  its 
meaning  in  this  place.  They  professed  an  anxious  desire  to  know  just  how  they  could  reconcile  their  duty  to  the  law  with 
their  actual  subjection  to  the  Romans. — C.  C.  S.] 

f2  Vs.  20. — According  to  the  most  approved  reading  :  eTrtAajSu^rai  auroO  Advou.  It  appears  better,  "ith  Bieek,  to  make 

-  depending  directly  on  the  verb,  although,  it  ij  true,  .Do 


"\\YKf,  Mi-yor,  Vj'.n  Oostcrzue,  and  All'ord  adopt  the  latter  construction.  —  C.  C.  S.] 

[3  Vs.  20.—  Tn  apxrj  Kai  TV  ffovviti  T.  ^.     Van  Oostcrzee  translates  :  "to  the  , 

of  the  procurator,"  taking  ttie  two  nouns  as  indicating  respectively  the  Jewish  and  the  Roman  power.    In  this  Meyer 


to  the  authorities,  and  cspeciallv  to  the  power 


agrees  with  him,  but  it  seems  to  be  straining  a  point.     It  is  enough  to  regard  it  as  a  formula  for  Pilate's  jurisdiction,  ren 
dered  pleonastically  full  by  the  solemnity  of  the  events  which  it  introduces.—  C.  C.  S.] 

*  Vs.  23.  —  In  U.,  L.,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  and  some  Cursives,  these  words  [Why  tempt  ye  Me?]  do  not  appear.    Perhaps  they 
have  crept  in  here  from  the  parallel  passage  in  Matt.  xxii.  18. 

|  they  were  by  no  means  set  on  by  others  to  come  to 
Him,  and  who  must  seek  to  accomplish  their  object 
through  flattering  speeches. 

To  the  power  and  authority  of  the  gover 
nor.  —  A  statement  of  the  purpose  peculiar  to  Luke, 
which,  however,  is  probable  on  internal  grounds 
also.  They  wish  to  bring  matters  to  this  pass,  that 
the  civil  power  shall  lend  them  its  hand  to  remove 
this  man  out  of  the  way,  against  whom  the  spiritual 
authority  has  in  vain  armed  itself.  Upon  this  sup 
port  they  reckon  definitely  in  case  He  gives  to  the 
question  proposed,  as  is  expected,  a  negative  answer, 
in  order  to  please  the  people,  with  whom  He  now 
appears  to  be  making  common  cause  against  their 
own  rulers,  vs.  9.  If  He,  on  the  other  hand,  espouses 
the  party  of  the  foreign  oppressors,  He  would  thereby 
lose  all  His  credit  with  this  same  people.  Aftei 
such  a  mature  deliberation  they  came  forward,  like 
Satan,  as  angels  of  light,  2  Cor.  xi.  14. 

Vs.  21.  Teacher,  we  know.—  There  is  some 
thing  naive  and  at  the  same  time  a  proof  of  the  in- 
corrigible  self-conceit  of  the  Pharisaical  party  in  thia 
that  they  even  now,  after  the  elders  of  the  peoplt 
had  just  before,  vs.  7,  seen  themselves  constrain**! 
to  a  public  confession  of  their  ignorance,  begin  with 
a  presumptuous  "  We  know."  The  purpose  of  this 
eulogy  is,  as  to  the  rest,  intelligible  enough.  "  IE 
thee,"  do  they  mean,  "we  believe  we  meet  with  ex 
actly  that  independent  man,  from  whose  position  our 
question  can  be  answered  with  entire  impartiality." 
That  they  could  scarcely  have  uttered  sharper  satire 


EXEQETICAL  AND  CEITICAL. 

Vs.  20.  And  they  watched  Him.— After  the 

defeat  just  suffered,  nothing  is  more  natural  than 
that  the  Pharisees  should  look  around  partly  for 
other  confederates  and  partly  for  other  weapons. 
While  they  before  sought  in  vain  to  make  their 
authority  weigh,  they  now  take  refuge  in  craft,  and 
after  old  combatants  for  the  law  have  been  put  to 
shame  and  obliged  to  leave  the  field  vanquished,  now 
new  and,  in  great  part,  vigorous  picked  troops  are 
despatched.  While,  after  what  has  just  taken  place, 
the  Pharisees  remain  standing  on  the  wateh  (iraporr)- 
prjirai'Tes),  they  send  the  Herodians  to  Jesus  (xee 
LANGE  on  Matt.  xxii.  15),  together  with  some  of 
their  disciples  (Matt.  xxii.  16).  Even  earlier  we 
have  met  with  a  similar  temporary  coalition  of  hete 
rogeneous  forces  (Mark  ii.  18  ;  Luke  xxiii.  5-17) ;  later 
on,  we  shall  find  the  same  in  yet  greater  measure. 
Moreover,  it  is  easily  comprehensible  that  two  ene 
mies  should  give  up  their  mutual  hatred  for  a  while, 
when  the  concern  is  to  strive  against  a  dangerous 
third.  Equally  explicable  is  the  change  in  the  choice 
•){  the  weapons.  After  the  open  defeat  they  puss 
over  to  a  more  concealed  manner  of  waging  war. 
A  new  disappointment  will  then  be  less  ignominious, 
the  ardently  desired  triumph  not  less  advantageous. 
They  choose,  therefore,  ambassadors  who,  as  people 
strict  in  the  law,  must  put  on  the  guise  of  being  con 
cerned  with  a  personal  question  of  conscience,  a3  if 
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on  themselves  than  by  tliis  eulogy  on  the  Saviour 
does  not  even  remotely  occur  to  them.  As  to  the 
rest,  the  question  how  far  they  themselves  really 
believed  anything  of  the  favorable  testimony  which 
they  here  publicly  depose  in  reference  to  our  Lord, 
Cfin  only  be  answered  conjecturally. — Showest  no 
partiality.— Literally,  "Acceptest  not  the  person 
(the  countenance),"  ou  AayujSarcts  irpufftairov,  cornp. 
Gal.  ii.  6,  yet  stronger  than  the  ou  jSAeireis  ei? 
»po<ro>iroi/  in  the  parallel,  and  a  definite  designation 
of  }>idi<  ml  impartiality. 

Vs.  22  Is  it  lawful  for  us. — For  the  emphat- 
ical  and  most  categorical  form  of  the  question,  see 
Mark.  Luke  uses  the  Greek  word  <p6puv  Sot/vat, 
while  the  others  make  use  of  the  Latin  Kyvaov :  "  Poll 
and  ground  taxes,  to  be  distinguished  from  re'Aoj, 
the  indirect  taxes  (on  goods)."  Meyer.  The  ques 
tion  has  its  peculiar  difficulty.  It  appeared  to  be 
forbidden,  Dcut.  xvii.  15,  for  a  stranger  to  rule  over 
Israel,  as  was  now  the  case.  The  malcontents,  with 
Judas  Galilaous  at  their  head,  who  would  have  no 
other  taxes  paid  than  the  temple-taxes,  stood,  there 
fore,  apparently  upon  the  ground  of  the  Scripture. 
But  if  Jesus  declared  their  principle  valid.  He  would 
oppose  Himself  to  the  order  of  things  that  had  now 
been  induced  under  higher  guidance,  and  would 
come  into  personal  conflict  with  the  civil  power, 
with  that  of  the  Procurator. 

Vs.  23.  Perceived  their  craftiness,  Karavoj]- 
<ros. — Still  more  strongly  does  Matthew  say  yvov<;, 
and  Mark  ei5a>y,  by  which  the  immediateness  of  His 
knowledge  is  made  prominent,  which  was  by  no 
means  the  result  of  a  long  deliberate  reflection. 
Not  to  gain  time,  does  He  desire  that  a  denarius 
should  be  shown  Him.  With  the  inquiry,  Whose 
image  and  superscription  hath  it?  the  question 
is  in  effect  already  decided.  A  number  of  Rabbini 
cal  declaration!),  lor  more  particular  explanation  of 
the  immutable  principle,  "  He  whose  coin  is  current 
is  lord  of  the  land,"  we  find  in  LIGHTFOOT  and  WET- 
STEIN,  ad  loc. 

Vs.  23.  Then  render. — The  wisdom  in  the  an 
swer  becomes  first  fairly  visible  if  we  give  heed  to 
the  tacit  presupposition  from  which  the  question  had 
proceeded.  "The  silly  question,"  as  the  Wands- 
becker  Bote  names  it  not  unjustly,  could  not  have 
arisen  in  their  heart  if  they  had  not  proceeded  from 
the  principle  that  such  a  civil  transaction  was  in  con 
flict  with  a  higher  religious  duty.  Our  Lord  resolves 
this  antagonism  in  a  higher  unity,  and  already  distin 
guishes  the  political  from  the  religious  sphere,  while 
they  confound  the  two  jurisdictions.  By  the  receiv 
ing  of  the  coin  of  the  Emperor — not  the  name  of 
Tiberius,  out  the  official  title  Caesar,  is  given,  be 
cause  it  is  here  not  a  person  but  a  principle  that  is 
in  question — they  had  shown  that  they  regarded 
themselves  as  his  subjects,  and  they  now,  therefore, 
would  be  inconsistent  with  themselves  if  they  refused 
to  fulfil  the  first  civil  duty  towards  him.  Without 
-expressing  the  least  preference  for  the  Roman  domi 
nion,  our  Lord  was  yet  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
condition  and  the  views  of  the  Jewish  nation  not  to 
have  at  once  regarded  every  external  essay  for  the 
restoration  of  civil  freedom,  which  as  such  could 
not  at  that  time  have  proceeded  from  a  purely  Theo- 
craucal,  but  only  from  an  earthly  temper,  as  mis 
chievous  and  superfluous.  He  combated  at  the  same 
time  .the  opinion  that  such  an  obedience  was  in  con 
flict  with  religious  duties.  The  denarii  were  not 
even  received  as  temple-taxes ;  the  shekel  of  the 
sanctuary  could  therefore,  as  ever,  be  paid  ir.  addi 


tion.  Here,  therefore,  the  suum  cuique  holds  good 
in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  and  they  had  only 
to  see  to  it  that  they  fulfilled  each  part  of  their 
double  obligation  with  equal  conscientiousness.  The 
admirableness  of  the  answer  of  our  Lord  consists, 
therefore,  in  this,  that  He:  1.  Shows  how  the  whole 
alternative  in  the  present  condition  of  things  was 
entirely  untenable;  that  He,  2.  puts  to  shame  before 
the  judgment-seat  of  their  conscience  those  who  had 
come  forward  with  the  pretence  of  knowledge,  since 
this  must  have  given  them  plainly  enough  to  know 
that  they  had  fulfilled  befittiugly  neither  the  one  no; 
the  other  half  of  His  double  requirement ;  while  He, 
3.  utters  a  principle  for  all  following  centuries,  by 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  independence,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  practically  social  direction,  of  the 
religious  life  is  sufficiently  secured.  See  below. 

Vs.  26.  And  they  could  not  take  hold.— All 
the  Synoptics  are  careful  to  speak  of  the  astonish 
ment  of  the  questioners,  which,  therefore,  must  have 
revealed  itself  in  a  very  visible  manner.  Luke  de 
notes  particularly  the  completeness  of  their  defeat 
by  this,  that  they  themselves  OUK  pri^ia.  tvavriov  TOV 
\auu  firt\afit<Td<n  "lax^rrav.  The  critical  character 
that  this  moment  would  have  had  for  the  reputation 
of  our  Lord  with  the  people,  if  He  had  not  succeeded 
in  rending  the  snare  laid,  is  brought  by  this  intima 
tion  to  light. — 'E<riyjj<rai'. — Not  only  these  speakers, 
but  also  in  and  with  them  the  Pharisees,  who  now 
venture  no  further  attack.  Before  their  departure 
they  stand  there  for  a  moment  holding  their  peace. — 
A  well-known  painting  of  the  whole  event  by  Die- 
trici. 


DOCTRIXAL  AXD  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  on  the  parallel  passages  in  Matthew  and 
Mark,  as  also  above. 

2.  The  principle  uttered  by  our  Lord  on  this  oc 
casion,  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  way  in  which  He 
previously  expresses  Himself  to  Peter  respecting  the 
payment  of  the  temple-tax,  Matt.  xvii.  24-27.     Here 
it  is  a  civil,  there  it  is  a  religious  tax  that  is  spoken 
of;  here  the  rule  is  established  according  to  which 
subjects  have  to  conduct  themselves  with  reference 
to  earthly  authority ;  there,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
freedom  vindicated  which  the  Son  may  assert  for 
Himself  in  reference  to   the  house   of  His  Royal 
Father. 

3.  The  answer  of  the  text  has  been  on  one  hand 
judged  with  considerable  disfavor  (Gfrorer) ;  on  the 
other  hand  greeted  with  warm  praise,  e.  g.,  by  the 
Wand&becker  Bote:  ''What  a  sense  there  is  in  all 
that  comes   out  of  His   mouth  !      It  seems  to  me 
therewith  as  it  does  with  those  boxes  where  there  is 
one  inside  of  another  and  another  inside  of  that,  &c." 
That   this  praise   is   not  pitched  too  high,  appears 
plain  if  we  consider  how  our  Lord  has  here  said  DO 
word  too  much,  nor  yet  a  word  too  little,  and  how 
His  utterance  is  peculiarly  adapted  not  only  to  re 
move  for  Himself  every  perplexity  and   difficulty, 
but  also   to  hurl  back  the  arrow  which  they  had 
directed  upon  Him  into  their  own  conscience.     Had 
they  at  all  times  given  to  God  the  things  that  were 
God's,  they  would  now  have  had  no  tribute  to  pay 
to  a  foreign  ruler.     Therefore,  even  assuming  that 
there  prevailed  here  a  conflict  of  duties,  this  had 
arisen  from  their  own  folly.     If  they  give  truly  to 
the   emperor   his  own — TO   TOV   Kaia;  denotes   firs! 
the  coin,  but  then  also,  latiori  nensu%  the  civil  faith* 
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so: 


fulness  and  submission  which,  ns  it  were,  concen 
trated  themselves  in  the  tribute — they  would  then 
•igerly  long  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
imperial  yoke,  nor  yet  to  make  common  cause  with 
its  enemies.  Thus  does  our  Lord  coordinate  and 
subordinate  the  different  duties  which  in  their  opin 
ion  stood  in  irreconcilable  opposition. 

4.  To  C(fsar  the  things  which  are  Ca-xar's.      By 
Jhe  answer  of  our  Lord  the  fulfilment  of  the  civil 
duty  actually  imposed  is  partly  allowed,  partly  com 
manded,  partly  restrained  within   sacred  limits.     It 
shows  plainly  that  it  was  not  His  business  to  en 
croach  arbitrarily  upon  social  life,  comp.  ch.  xii.  14 ; 
that  even  from  reverence  to  God  we  are  to  honor 
the  »nthority  appointed  by  Him ;  that  the  duty  to 
the  earthly  lawgiver  may  be  refused  only  in  the  one 
case  when  it  com«&  into  irreconcilable  conflict  with 
the  requirements  of  th«  heavenly  one.     The  prin 
ciple  here  expressed  is  devek&yed  full}7  in  the  spirit 
of  our  Lord,   Acts  iv.  20;   v.  2^;  Rom.  xiii.  1—7; 
1  Pe*er  ii.  13,  and  elsewhere;  comp.  trieo  the  writ 
ings  of  the  elder  apologists,  and  Calvin's  I>a£ace  to 
his  Institutes,  &c.     The  Divine  right  to  govern  is^ 
therefore,  taken  by  our  Lord  and  His  first  witnesses 
under  their  protection  as  definitely  as  the  freedom 
of  conscience,  and  political  absolutism  is  as  far  from 
finding  a  support  in  His  word  as  radicalism  or  the 
diseased  craving  for  revolution.     The  independence 
of  the  church  and  of  the  state  within  the  sphere  ap 
pointed  to  each,  is  assured  by  the  principle  here  ut 
tered,  and  every  essay  towards  the  untimely  absorp 
tion  of  the  one  in  the  other  condemned,  as  in  conflict 
with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel. 

5.  To   God  the   things  which   are   God's. — The 
general  rule,  of  which  the  preceding  is  only  the  ap 
plication  to  a  particular  sphere.     To  Caesar  what  is 
his,  so  far  as  it  is  required,  but  to  God  thyself,  since 
thou  art  created  after  His  image.     Only  if  we  assume 
that  this  thought  hovered   before  the  soul  of  our 
Lord,  do  we  learn  to  understand  the  depth  and  beauty 
of  His  answer.     The  soul  of  man  is  to  Him  the  coin 
which  originally  bore  God's  image  and  superscription 
(the  new  birth  cannot  come  here  into  view),  and  for 
this  reason  belongs  wholly  to  the  Heavenly  Owner. 
Not  only  repentance,  therefore  (Ebrard),  but  faith, 
obedience  unconditionally  rendered,  and  faithfulness 
to  God,  is  here  demanded  by  our  Lord.    Comp.  Prov. 
xxiii.  26.     Whoever  understands  this,  will  even  for 
God  and  conscience'  sake  render  to  Caesar  also  his 
own,  and  be  thoroughly  free,  to  what  earthly  lord 
soever  he  may  owe  service  and  obedience.     The  TO. 
riw  0«of/  T<i5  0f<j5  may  be  called  a  short  summary  of 
all  the  commandments  of  the  first  table,  and  affords 
at  the  same  time  a  new  proof  how  the  Son  even  to 
the  end  at  every  opportunity  sought  not  His  own 
but  the  Father's  glory. 

6.  QDESNEL  :  —  The   image   of   princes   that  is 
stamped  upon  coins,  signifies  th.it  temporal  tilings 
belong  to  their  province.     The  image  of  God  that  is 
plumped  in  our  soul,  teaches  that  our  heart  belongs 
10  Him. 


I10MILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  controversy  of  the  lie  against  the  truth ;  the 
triumph  of  the  truth  over  the  lie. — The  unnatural 
coalitions  of  ecclesiastical  and  political  parties  which 
are  in  principle  opposed. — Craft  over  against  our 
Lord  is  as  powerless  as  force. — The  end  sanctifies  the 
means,  a  rule  that  was  not  first  discovered  by  Igna- 


I  tins  de  Loyola. — Even  His  enemies  are  constrained 
'  to  proclaim  the  praise  of  our  Lord. — The  ideal  of  a 
perfect  teacher,  as  the  Pharisees  portrayed  it,  is  to  b« 
taken  to  heart  by  every  servant  of  the  Lord:  1.  He 
tenches  the  way  of  God  truly  ;  2.  he  takes  account 
of  no  man's  authority  ;  3.  he  is  in  himself  true,  with 
out  depending  on  any  one. — The  masters  in  Israel 
not  the  only  ones  who  have  remained  far  below  their 
own  ideal. — What  in  each  sphere  is  permitted  and 
what  not,  must  be  made  out  by  Jesus. — The  cofty 
heart  lies  naked  and  open  in  its  depths  before  the 
Omniscient,  Jer.  xvii.  10,  11. — "Render  to  Caesar,' 
&c.,  the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
whereby:  1.  On  the  one  hand  the  relation  of  the 
Christian  to  the  earth;  2.  on  the  other  hand  hia 
vocation  for  heaven,  is  defined. — Our  obligation  to 
wards  God  the  natural  consequence  of  our  relation 
to  God.— Render  to  God  what  is  God's  :  1.  A  simple 
but  very  comprehensive  requirement ;  2.  a  natural 
but  necessary  requirement ;  15.  a  difficult  but  blessed 
requirement. — How  many  are  put  to  shame  and  con 
demned  by  this  word  of  our  Lord :  1.  There  are 
those  who  give  neither  to  Caesar  nor  to  God ;  2.  to 
Csesar  indeed,  but  not  to  God ;  3.  to  God  indeed, 
but  not  to  Ca.>sar;  4.  as  well  to  God  as  to  Cresar 
what  is  Rfeown,  but  still  too  weakly,  too  slothfully, 
and  too  little.— How  the  impotency  of  sin  is  every 
time  revealed  anew. — The  best  tribute  have  Hia 
foes  stubbornly  refused  the  Messiah,  and  there 
fore  with  the  fullest  right  paid  forced  tribute  to 
Caesar. 

STARKE: — When  an  ungodly  man  makes  himself 
devout,  he  is  worse  than  bad. — Bibl.  Wirt. : — The 
ungodly  continually  torment  themselves. — BREXTIUS: 
— To  be  able  to  settle  their  position  and  unsettle  it 
is  a  troublesome  evil,  but  the  righteous  marks  it  and 
abominates  it. — Nova  Bibl.  Tub. : — Even  the  un 
godly  can  tell  the  truth,  and  God  may  use  them  as 
instruments  for  His  glory. — The  children  of  the  devil 
have  great  likeness  to  their  father. — Take  time  in 
everything,  and  answer  considerately. — It  is  a  sin 
gular  wisdom  to  convict  the  enemies  of  the  truth 
by  their  own  words. — LUTHER: — Fear  of  God  and 
honor  due  the  king  are  two  fundamental  partic 
ulars  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  are  inseparably 
united. — HKDINGER  : — To  every  one  his  own,  to  God 
obedience;  to  our  neighbor  love,  to  the  government 
its  dues,  to  the  devil  sin  (?  rejection). — The  spirit 
ual  and  the  secular  realm  must  neither  abrogate  nor 
hinder  one  another. — BRENTIUS: — The  Divine  truth 
imposes  at  the  last  on  all  witlings  an  eternal  silence. 
— HECDXER  : — The  true  Christian  is  to  be  lifted  above 
political  parties. — The  true  saint  inspires  a  reverence 
even  in  his  enemies. — The  saints  are  not  fools. — The 
best  Christian  the  best  subject. — Of  the  three  sys 
tems,  the  hierarchical,  the  territorial,  and  the  col 
legia!  system,  the  latter  appears  to  admit  best  of 
agreement  with  this  passage. — FUCHS: — Render  to 
God  what  is  God's :  1.  A  penitent;  2.  believing;  8. 
patient;  4.  obedient  heart. — COUARD: — The  confes 
sion  of  His  enemies  that  Christ  teaches  the  way  of 
God  aright  obliges  us:  1.  To  receive  His  doctrine 
believinirly  ,  'J.  to  follow  His  doctrine  willingly  ;  8. 
to  work  for  His  doctrine  with  joyful  courage. — W;  s- 
TERMKYEU: — The  light  hand  of  the  Lord  getteth  the 
victory. 

On  the  Pericopc. — AIII.FELD: — The  world's  craft 
shattered  against  the  simplicity  of  the  humble  Chris 
tian. — GABI.ER  : — What  assures  us  best  against  the 
falsehood  of  the  world  ? — STIER  : — Why  and  how 
are  we  as  Christians  subject  to  every  earthly  autho» 
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rity  ?— SEUBERT  :— The  true  Christian  is  also  the 
freest  citizen. — STEINMEYER: —  In  all  uncertainties 
gay  only :  Show  me  the  coin  !  Look  upon  it  care 
fully,  whose  its  image  and  superscription  is,  and  then 
render  *o  every  one  his  own.  If  you  are  wavering 
on  the  Lord's  day,  whether  you  should  use  it  for 
earthly  activity  or  for  participation  in  the  sweet  ser 
vices  of  the  Lord's  house,  only  look  upon  the  coin ; 
the  image  and  superscription  of  this  day  is  God's :  He 
hath  hallowed  it ;  therefore  must  we  give  Him  what 


is  His  own,  &c.— ARNDT:—  The  repulse  of  Hie  Phar- 
isees:  1.  The  rich  intelligence;  2.  the  widely  com 
prehensive  application  of  the  pregnant  answer  ol  our 
Lord. — By  this  requirement  to  give  every  one  no'i 
what  we  please,  but  what  belongs  to  him,  the  might 
of  selfishness  is  broken,  from  which  the  whole  attack 
and  coalition  of  the  Pharisees  arid  Herodians  hat 
proceeded. — The  Lord  addresses  Himself  with  thi 
His  principle  to  the  natural  feeling  of  right,  whicl 
even  in  fallen  man  is  yet  extant. 


3.  Controversy  with  the  Sadducees  concerning  the  Resurrection  (Yss.  27-40). 
(Parallels  :  Matt.  xxii.  23-33 ;  Mark  xii.  18-27.) 

27  Then  came  to  him  certain  of  the  Sadducees,  which  deny  that  there  is  any  resurrec- 

28  tion;  and  they  asked  him,   Saying,  Master  [Teacher],  Moses  wrote  unto  us,  If  any 
man's  brother  die,  having  a  wife,  and  he  die  without  children,  that  his  brother  should 

29  take  his  wife,  and  raise  up  seed   [posterity]   unto  his  brother.     There  were  therefore 

30  seven  brethren:  and  the  first  took  a  wife,  and  died  without  children.     And  the  second1 

31  took  her  to -wife,  and  he  died  childless.     And  the  third  took  her;  and  in  like  manner 

32  the  seven  [omit  3  words  following]  also:  and  they  left  no  children,  and  died.'    Last 

33  [Finally]  of  all  [om.,  of  all]  the  woman  died  also.     Therefore  in  the  resurrection  whose 

34  wife  of  them  is  she?2  for  [the]  seven  had  her  to  wife.     And  Jesus  answering3  said 
unto  them,  The  children  [vtot]  of  this  world  [aituvos]  marry,  and  are  given  in  marriage : 

35  But  they  which  shall  be   [have  been,  Kara^tw^evres]   accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that 
world,  and  the  resurrection  from  the  dead,  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage : 

36  Neither   [For  neither]   can  they  die   anymore:  for  they  are  equal  unto   the   angelg 
[icrayyeAot] ;  and  are  the  children  [wot']  of  God,  being  the  children  [vioi]  of  the  resur- 

37  rection.     Now  that  the  dead  are  raised,  even  Moses  shewed  [has  disclosed]  at  the  bush 
(Ex.  iii.  64),  when  [or,  since,  d>s]  he  calleth  the  Lord  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the 

38  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.     For  [Now,  Se]  he  is  not  a  God  of  the  dead  [of 
dead  men5],  but  of  the  living  [of  living  ones] :  for  all  live  unto  him  [or,  for  him  all  are 

39  living].     Then  [And]   certain  of  the  scribes  answering  said,  Master  [Teacher],  thou 

40  hast  well  said.     And  [For6]  after  that  they  durst  not  ask  him  any  question  at  all. 

1  Vs.  30. — [Omit  all  after  the  figure,]  according  to  the  reading  of  B.,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  L.,  157.  The  greater  fulness  of  tho 
Recerta  appears  to  have  arisen  from  old  glosses  and  from  a  certain  impulse  of  completion.  See  details  in  Tischendorf. 

5  Vs.  33. — The  most  exact  arrangement  of  words  appears  to  be  that  of  B.,  L. :  rj  yvvrj  ovv  tv  rfj  di-ao-Tocm,  K.T.A., 
"  The  vioman,  therefore,  in  the  resurr<xtion,  whose  wife  does  she  become  of  the  seven  f"  [Cod.  Sin.  has  simply  :  «.  T.  a.  TII/OS 
eorai  yvvr).— C.  C.'S.] 

3  Vs.  34.— The  dn-oicpiflet's  of  the  Rece.pta  is  apparently  only  an  interpolation  from  the  parallel. 

[4  Vs.  37.— 'Eiri  TTJS  /3<rrou.  i.  e.,  in  the  division  of  Exodus  which  takes  its  name  from  the  account  of  tic  burning  bush. 
As  is  known,  the  division  of  verses  not  being  used  anciently,  the  only  way  of  referring  to  a  particular  passage  was  to 
designate  it  by  the  name  of  some  remarkable  person,  or  object,  or  circumstance  mentioned  in  it.  Comp.  Eom.  xi.  2. 
— C.  C.  S.] 

[*  Vs.  38. — ®eb«  Se  OUK  eanv  vtKfxav  oAAa  £tavriav.  It  is  hard  to  translate  this  so  as  to  make  it  both  perspicuous  and 
concise.  "A  God  of  the  dead  ...  of  the  living,"  implies  that  the  dead  and  the  living  are  regarded  as  two  actually  exist 
ing  classes,  in  which  sense  it  would  be,  of  course,  impious  to  affirm  that  God  was  not  the  God  of  both.  The  absence  of  the 
article  before  vtxpiov  and  fiavriav  of  course  indicates  that  they  arc  conceived  indefinitely,  as  two  possible  classes,  of  which 
it  is  denied  that  the  former  can  have  any  covenant  relations  with  God.  As  God  affirms,  nevertheless,  that  the  departed 
patriarchs  still  stand  in  covenant  relation  to  Him,  the  inference  is  necessary,  that  they  cannot  be  v«poi  in  any  true  sense. 
They  (and  all  their  spiritual  posterity)  are  destined  to  immortal  life. — C.  C.  S.] 

[•  Vs.  40. — Van  Oostcrzee  rightly  reads  yap,  with  Tischcndorf,  Meyer,  Tregelles,  Alford,  on  (he  authority  of  B.,  L., 
(Cod.  Sin.,)  5  cursives,  and  the  Coptic  version.  As  Meyer  remark?,  yap  was  not  understood.  It  was  not  perceived  that 
the  subsequent  silence  of  the  scribes  was  foretokened  in  tho  unwonted  modesty  into  which  they  had  been  awed,  and  which 
appears  in  their  concluding  remark. — C.  C.  S.] 

came    forward    with    their    well-known    interroga- 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vs.  27.  Then  came  to  Him. — The  attempt  to 
entice  our  Saviour  within  the  sphere  of  the  con 
troversy  between  politics  and  religion,  had  entirely 
miscarried ;  now  they  seek  to  allure  Him  upon 
another  not  less  dangerous  territory,  to  entangle  Him 
in  the  strife  between  the  purely  sensual  and  the 
strictly  religious  view  of  the  world.  In  none  of 
the  Synoptics  do  we  learn  that  the  Sadducees 


tion  ir«tpa£brT€s,  on  which  account  it  is  perhaps 
not  absolutely  necessary  to  assume  that  they  really 
undertook  to  bring  the  Saviour,  however  He  might 
answer,  into  some  sort  of  personal  inconvenience. 
But  undoubtedly  they  mean,  in  the  persuasion  that 
He  agreed  with  the  Pharisees  in  believing  the  re 
surrection  of  the  dead,  to  expose  the  unreasonable 
ness  of  this  faith,  and  secondly  also  of  His  doctrine, 
and  in  case  they  succeeded  in  snatching  a  word  fronj 
Him  which  contradicted  this  hope,  they  would  hav« 


CHAP.  XX.  27-40. 


SOS 


viewed  it  and  used  it  as  an  advantage  obtained  over 
their  Pharisaic  opponents,  and  one  not  to  be  de 
spised.  Perhaps  also  the  position  which  our  Saviour 
had  taken  in  respect  to  the  Pharisees,  gave  them  oc 
casion  to  ascertain  for  once  whether  He  who  had  ex 
pressed  Himself  so  anti-Pharisaically,  would  prove  of 
in  equsUH  anti-Sadducean  temper. 

Sadducees. — In  order  to  judge  aright  their  con 
duct,  as  also  to  judge  aright  Jesus'  way  of  acting 
with  reference  to  it,  we  must  first  remark  that  they, 
when  they  speak  of  the  resurrection,  mean  thereby 
not  merely  the  continuance  of  the  soul  after  death, 
but  also  the  bodily  revivification  of  the  dead,  which 
the  popular  faith  expected  at  the  irapovnia  of  the 
llessiah.  They  conceived  the  seven  brothers,  not  as 
successively  reanimated  one  after  another  sub 
sequently  to  death,  but  as  awakened  contempora 
neously  with  the  last  deceased  woman  eV  fVx«T?? 
T)Mf'p?i  and  cannot  now  imagine  with  whom  she  must 
then  'anew  connect  herself.  Secondly,  that  they  knew 
this  doctrine  only  in  the  travestied,  grossly  sensuous 
form,  in  which  the  pride  and  the  earthly-mindedness 
of  their  days  had  clothed  it,  and  with  this  form  reject 
therefore  the  idea  that  lies  at  its  basis.  The  case 
feigned  by  them  had  been  perhaps  often  used  by 
themselves,  or  by  those  of  their  sentiments,  in  order 
vividly  to  set  forth  the  unreasonableness  of  this 
popular  faith.  Finally,  that  they  had  hitherto  ap 
peared  less  publicly  and  less  hostilely  than  the  Phar 
isees  against  our  Lord,  on  which  account  also  Pie 
does  not  deal  with  them  so  severely  as  with  the 
others.  As  frivolous  friends  of  the  world,  they  had 
hitherto  moreover  felt  them  selves  I  ess  than  the  proud 
Pharisees  offended  and  injured  by  our  Lord.  But 
before  the  end  of  His  public  life  it  was  to  appear,  as 
it  actually  does  in  this  interview,  that  unbelief  and 
earthly-mindedness  hate  and  assail  the  King  of  truth, 
not  less  than  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Pharisees. 

Vs.  28.  Moses  wrote  unto  us. — See  Deut.  xxv. 
6-10.  "  Thus  do  they  commence,  purposing  to  prove 
irrefutably  (although  they,  scarcely  suppressing  de 
risive  laughter,  only  propose  a  question  as  to  this), 
that  this  Moses  in  this,  as  in  all  his  laws,  cannot 
possibly  have  presupposed  a  resurrection."  Stier. 
By  the  representation  of  the  palpable  unreasonable 
ness  of  the  belief  in  it,  they  wish  to  furnish  an  in 
direct  apology  for  their  own  unbelief.  Since  the 
whole  emphasis,  in  the  case  here  presupposed,  must 
be  laid  upon  the  fact  that  children  are  not  left  be 
hind,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  this,  vs.  31,  is 
mentioned  even  before  the  areSavov. 

Vs.  34.  And  Jesus  answering. — The  very  fact 
that  our  Lord  accounts  so  unreasonable  a  question,  and 
one  proposed  with  so  dubious  an  intent,  yet  worth 
the  honor  of  an  answer,  may  be  regarded  as  a  sign 
of  His  condescending  grace ;  but  in  particular  the 
contents  and  tone  ot  His  words  are  a  striking  revela 
tion  of  His  wisdom  and  love.  He  answers  this  time 
not  as  in  the  former  case  with  a  cutting  stroke,  but 
with  a  more  extended  development  of  thought. 
Matthew  communicates  it  simply  and  definitely ; 
Mark  gives  a  livelier  dramatic  representation  thereof 
(comp.,  e.  ff.,  Mark  xii.  24  with  Matt.  xxii.  29);  Luke 
p>es  a  freer  way,  and  has  here  also  some  singidaria 
if  the  utmost  importance,  vss.  M4-36.  Comp.  with 
Uatt.  xxii.  30  ;  Mark  xii.  25.  On  the  other  hand  he 
Dasses  over  the  beautiful  commencement  of  the  dis 
course  of  our  Lord  :  Matt.  xxii.  '2'.* ;  Mark  xii.  24,  in 
which  Jesus  discloses  the  twofold  source  of  their 
tetisurahle  error. 

The  children  of  this  world. — Xot  an  intima 


tion  of  the  moral  character  of  the  men  who  are  here 
described  (De  Wette),  as  in  ch.  xvi.  8,  but  in  general 
all  who  live  in  the  pre-Messianic  period  of  the  world 
—They  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage.— Thig 
is  not  here,  as  in  ch.  xvii.  27,  stated  as  a  proof  of 
carelessness  and  worldly-mindedncss,  but  on  the 
other  hand  as  a  consequence  of  their  present  con 
dition,  which  however  shall  cease  with  the  beginning  of 
the  new  period  of  the  world. — KaTa£<codfVTej. — Those 
who  are  accounted  worthy  to  inherit  the  future  world 
(comp.  2  Thess.  i.  5)  are  those  in  whom  the  moral 
conditions  for  the  attainment  of  future  blessedness 
are  found. 

Vs.  35.  To  obtain  that  world. — The  Messianic 
altiiv  is  conceived  as  coinciding  with  the  resurrection 
of  the  righteous,  ch.  xiv.  14,  which  is  here  exclusively 
spoken  of.  It  is  a  privilege  which  is  not  communi 
cated  to  all,  but  only  to  the  tK\(KTo'it,  while  those 
who  at  the  moment  of  the  irapovniz  have  not  died  but 
are  found  yet  living,  are  here  not  farther  spoken  of. 
But  of  those  who  have  become  participants  of  the 
highest  privilege  and  have  been  awakened  to  the 
new  life,  our  Lord  now  declares  that  they  then  never 
marry  nor  arc  given  in  marriage.  In  other  words, 
the  whole  question  of  the  Sadducees  rests  upon  an 
incorrect  conception  of  the  future  life.  Marriage  is 
here  represented  simply  by  occasion  of  the  case 
feigned  as  the  summary  of  all  merely  sensual,  sexual 
relations ;  essentially  the  same  thing  is  taught  which 
Paul  announces,  1  Cor.  xv.  50. 

Vs.  36.  For  neither  can  they  die  any  more. — 
The  cause,  why  there  is  then  no  longer  any  need  of 
any  marriage  or  any  need  of  sexual  propagation, 
since  death  has  now  ceased  to  reign,  nay,  has  become 
a  physical  impossibility,  while  previously  it  might 
have  been  called  a  law  of  nature. — For  they  are 
equal  unto  the  angels,  .Va-y-ytAoi.  In  Matthew  and 
Mark :  &>s  byyt Aot  ol  iv  TO??  ovpav.  With  masterly 
tact  our  Lord  here,  by  the  way,  vindicates  against 
the  Sadducees  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  angels  as 
personal  beings,  Acts  xxiii.  8.  At  the  same  time  it 
appears  from  this  that  the  holy  angels  are  raised  not 
only  above  the  danger,  but  also  above  the  possibility, 
of  'dying.  Finally :  They  are  the  children  of 
God,  being  the  children  of  the  resurrection 
(sharers  in  the  resurrection).  This  last  statement 
brings  us  here  to  the  idea  of  a  Divine  sonship,  not 
in  the  ethical,  as  in  Matt.  v.  9,  but  in  the  physical, 
sense,  as  in  Luke  iii.  38.  God  is  the  ground  of  a 
new  life  imparted  to  them,  and  they  may  therefore 
be  called  His  children  ;  other  children  and  therefore 
other  marriages  have  no  longer  a  place.  By  a  so 
purely  spiritual  representation  of  the  life  of  the  re 
surrection,  Pharisaism  is  at  the  same  time  opposed, 
which  continually  loved  most  to  dream  of  a  feast  in 
the  bosom  of  the  patriarchs :  "  Jesus  shows  that 
both  parties,  the  Pharisaical  and  the  Sadducean,  were 
involved  in  like  error,  and  that  neither  had  grasped 
the  higher  sense  of  the  Scripture  nor  a  just  idea  of 
God."  VON  AMMON,  Leben  Jesii,  iii.  p.  216. 

Vs.  37.  'EytipuvTai. — So  firm  stands  this  hope  be 
fore  the  eye  of  our  Lord,  that  He  speaks  not  in  the 
future  but  in  the  present,  without  this,  however, 
entitling  us  to  assume  that  He  taught  a  resurrection 
ensuing  intmcdiciteli/  after  death. 

Even  Moses  has  disclosed. — "  Note  the  care 
fully  chosen  ffi-nvvrnv,  which  denotes  the  proclaiming 
of  something  hidden.  Kal  MwDafir.  Even  Moses, 
to  whom  ye  appeal  for  the  proof  of  the  direct  op 
posite."  Meyer.  As  to  the  question  how  far  this 
appeal  of  our  Saviour  to  the  Pentateuch  affords  a 
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proof  that  the  Sadducees  acknowledged  only  this  part 
of  the  Old  Testament  canon,  see  LANGE  on  Matt.  xxii. 
31 ;  and  as  to  the  force  of  the  argument  which  our 
Lord  here  uses  for  the  doctrine  of  personal  im 
mortality,  see  STIER,  ad  loc.  If  here  nothing  but  a 
dialectical  dexterity  and  Rabbinical  hermeneutics 
had  been  displayed,  our  Saviour's  answer  would  then 
hardly  have  made  so  deep  and  mighty  an  impression. 
It  is  true,  in  the  words :  "  The  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,"  the  primary  sense  is  :  "  The  God 
who  during  their  life  was  the  protecting  God  of  these 
men,"  and  it  would  of  itself,  from  the  fact  that  God 
had  once  protected  them,  not  necessarily  follow  that 
this  protection  still  endured  centuries  later.  But 
the  protecting  God  had  been  at  the  same  time  the 
covenant  God  ;  at  the  establishment  of  the  Covenant, 
there  had  a  personal  communion  between  Creator 
and  creature  come  into  existence,  and  since  He 
therein  named  Himself  their  God,  He  had  therewith 
assured  to  them  the  full  enjoyment  of  His  favor  and 
fellowship.  And  should  this  enjoyment  restrict  itself 
only  to  the  limits  of  this  life  ?  Of  a  being  that  had 
lived  in  fellowship  with  God,  should  there  soon  be 
nothing  more  extant  than  a  handful  of  dust  and 
ashes  ?  Would  not  God  be  ashamed  to  name  Him 
self  centuries  after  their  decease  a  God  of  wasting 
corpses  ?  Impossible  !  Then  He  would  at  all  events 
have  had  to  say  :  "  I  have  been  the  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob."  God  as  the  Personal  One  con 
tracts  a  covenant  with  men,  and  calls  Himself  after 
them.  They  must  therefore  be  eternal,  because  they 
are  the  children  of  the  Covenant  of  the  everlasting  God. 

Vs.  38.  For  Him  all  are  living.— This  sentence 
Luke  adds  to  the  declaration  which  he  has  in  common 
with  Matthew  and  Mark,  "  God  is  not  a  God  of  the 
dead,  but  of  the  living."  A  sublime  declaration, 
especially  if  we  do  not  limit  the  iravres  to  the  veKpui 
alone,  but  refer  it  to  all  creatures,  which  we  com 
monly  distinguish  into  living  and  dead.  This  dis 
tinction  is  in  the  Divine  view  entirely  removed:  for 
Him,  OUTW,  there  are  only  living  ones,  whether  they 
may  have  breathed  out  their  breath  or  not.  This  is 
a  proof,  therefore,  that  even  the  death  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  could  be  for  God  no  hindrance  to 
be  called  enduringly  their  God.  The  visible  world 
of  men  and  the  invisible  world  of  spirits  both  stand 
before  God's  eye  as  one  communion  of  living  ones. 
Into  the  question  of  the  connection  between  the  un 
interrupted  life  of  souls  after  death,  and  the  future 
resurrection  of  the  body,  our  Lord  does  not  here 
particularly  enter. 

Vs.  39.  And  certain  of  the  Scribes.— Perhaps 
some  of  the  Sadducees  belonged  to  these,  and  there 
fore  gave  utterance  to  a  better  feeling  than  the 
wonted  one,  but  more  probably  we  have  here  to 
understand  them  as  being  Pharisees,  who  it  is  likely 
had  not  all  left  the  field,  and  who  certainly  could 
never  have  been  more  inclined  to  forget  their  recent 
defeat,  and  frankly  and  openly  to  praise  our  Lord, 
than  just  now,  after  He  had  thus  publicly  humbled 
their  deadly  enemies.  Luke  expressly  points  us 
(vs.  tO)  to  the  fact  that  this  extorted  praise  came  in 
the  place  of  farther  questions,  which  no  one  ventured 
longer  to  address  to  the  Saviour.  In  order  not  to 
be  entirely  superfluous,  they  render  homage  to  the 
Victor,  while  they  do  not  venture  any  longer  to 
challenge  the  enemy  again.  From  Matt.  xxii.  34-40 
and  Mark  xii.  28-34,  it  appears  however  that  after 
Ihe  Sadducees,  there  still  came  forward  a  scribe  with 
the  question  respecting  the  chief  commandment.  See 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  See  on  the  parallels  in  Matthew  and  Mark. 

2.  In  order  to  do  full  justice  to  the  argument  hen 
used  by  our  Lord  for  the  resurrection,  we  must  re« 
cognize  that  this  rests  not  upon  the  abs'ract  gram 
matical  signification  of  the  words  in  themselves,  but 
upon  the  rich  sense  of  the  whole  declaration,  and  that 
our  Saviour  does  not  assert  that  in  this  utterance  the 
resurrection  is  taught,  but  only  that  it  is  thereby 
silently  presupposed.    By  a  just  deduction,  He  derives 
the  hope  of  eternal  life  from  a  declaration  in  which 
certainly  no  one  without  this  index  would  have  dis 
covered   it.     What   He   finds   therein   is,    however, 
primarily  nothing  more  than   the  germ  of  a  faith 
against  which  they  scoffingly  come  forward,   but  a 
germ  which,  for  His  celestially  clear  view,  was  per 
fectly  and  necessarily  contained  therein.     He  shows 
therefore  here  in  a  striking  manner  how,  even  in  the 
oldest  documents,  declarations  appear  which,  if  they 
are  maturely  weighed,  must  have  necessarily  led  to 
faith  in  immortality,  although  thereby  it  is  not  meant 
that  He  could  not  have  cited  any  stronger  and  more 
unequivocal  declarations  concerning  these  from  the 
Prophets  and  Psalms.     No  wonder  that  even  in  later 
Rabbins,  the  proof  here  brought  by  Jesus  is  often 
repeated  in   a  different  way,  and  therefore  at  the 
same  time  an  indirect  confirmation  of  its  usefulness 
has  been  afforded.      See  Sciio'TrGKN,  //one  heir,  ad 
h.  I. 

3.  A  very  special  attention  is  deserved  by  the  ex 
ceedingly  peculiar  manner  in  which  our  Lord  here 
establishes    the    doctrine  of  the   resurrection.      Far 
removed  from  the  position  of  philosophers,  who  seek 
to  deduce  their  ideas  of  immortality  from  the  nature 
of  the  human  soul,  and  therefore  will  demonstrate 
the  doubted  by  the  unknown,  He  finds  on  the  other 
hand  the  firmest  ground  of  eternal  life  in  the  per 
sonal  fellowship  of  man  with  God.     But  herewith  lie 
gives  us  also  indirectly  to  know  that  man,  for  the  full 
persuasion  of  His  own  immortality,  must  first  have 
become  assured  of  personal  fellowship  with  God,  and 
have  become  conscious  of  it.     He  thereby  points  the 
Sadducees   to    the  inmost   ground    of  their  doubts, 
which  lies  nowhere  else  than  in  the  sundering  of 
their  inner  life  from  Him,  and  designates  at  the  same 
time  the  true  ground  of  hope  for  the  future,  and  the 
sole  way  to  perfect  certainty  thereof.     The  religious 
philosophy  and  apologetics  of  earlier  and  later  times, 
would    certainly    have   lost   nothing    if    they    had 
followed    this    example    more    faithfully,    and    had 
not   adventured   the    attempt    to    demonstrate   the 
immortality  of  the  soul  to  those  who  do  not  as  yet 
believe  in  the  living  God,  and  have  not  even  a  fuiu,t 
conception  of  personal  fellowship  with   Him.     The 
deepest  experience  of  our  own  heart  teaches  us  that 
without  these  premises  the  faith  in  immortality  is 
partly  uncertain,  partly  unrefreshing,  and  that  man, 
so  long  as  he  has  not  found  God,  loses  also  himself. 
This  way  moreover  all  the  believers  of  the  Old,  nay, 
even  those  of  the  New  Testament  have  walked  ;  only 
after  they  knew  themselves  assured  of  God  and  His 
favor,  did  they  gain  certainty  also  of  eternal  life. 
See  Ps.  xvi.  10,  11 ;  Ixxiii.  25,  26  ;  Ixxxiv.  12  ;  Rom. 
viii.  38,  39.     But  this  inmost  ground  of  divine  hope 
is   absolutely  impregnable,  so   long   at  least  as  all 
the  nerves  of  the  inward  religious  life  are  not  de 
stroyed. 

4.  The   question   whether  and  how  far  the   im 
mortality  of  the  soul  is  taught  in  the  Old  Testament 
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is  by  this  utterance  of  our  Saviour  sufficiently  an 
swered.  Certainly,  as  a  dogma  that  could  be  dog 
matically  proved  by  a  number  of  loci  classici,  this 
doctrine  in  the  Old  Testament  is  not  present  in  a 
developed  form.  The  reference  to  reward  and  punish 
ment  in  the  future  life,  would  have  been  in  the  whole 
Mosaic  economy  no  profitable,  but  rather  a  hetero 
geneous,  disturbing  element.  Only  through  the  gospel, 
Hnd  not  through  the  law,  could  life  and  immortality 
be  brought  to  light,  2  Tim.  i.  10.  Immortality  was 
therefore  no  such  dogma  of  the  Old  Testament 
as,  for  instance,  the  unity  and  holiness  of  Jehovah. 
Comp.  HAVEUXICK,  Vorles-ungen  vhvr  die  Ideologic  des 
A.  T.  pp.  105-111.  This  however  does  not  exclude 
the  fact,  that  for  the  individual  expectation  of  be 
lievers,  there  existed  a  firm  ground  and  wide  field. 
If  any  one  was  conscious  that  God  was  his  God,  then 
he  knew  also  that  He  would  everlastingly  remain  so, 
and  that  whoever  had  experienced  His  fellowship 
might  tall  asleep  in  the  hope  of  hereafter  beholding 
His  face  in  righteousness,  Ps.  xvii.  15.  Taking  all 
together,  we  may  say  that  the  hope  of  a  Jacob,  a 
David,  an  Asaph,  and  others,  was  quite  as  firm  but  not 
quite  as  clear  as  that  of  the  sons  of  the  New  Covenant 
is.  "  Moreover  we  have  here  to  consider  what  doc 
trine  of  immortality  is  understood. — The  rationalistic 
doctrine  is  nothing  better  than  the  doctrine  of  Slieol. 
Everything  depends  upon  gaining  the  conception 
of  life  after  death,  not  that  of  bare  existence.  The 
latter  has  no  religious  interest  whatever." 

5.  The  conception  of  God,  from  which  our  Saviour 
here  proceeds :  God,  no  dead  unit  but  the  living  God, 
ia  not  only  that  of  the  Old  but  also  that  of  the  New 
Covenant,  and   the  metaphysical  foundation  of  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     A  similar  relation 
to  that  between  God  and  the   creature  exists  also 
between  our  Lord  and  His  people,  since  His  life  in 
them  is  the  inmost  ground  of  their  immortal  life,  see 
John  xiv.  19. 

6.  From  this  didactic  discourse  of  our  Lord,  it 
results  that  the  Christian  conception  of  angels  has 
not  only  an  aesthetical  and  ontological,  but  also  a  very 
decided  practical  significance.     As  the  angels  stand 
in  personal  relation  to  man  (nee  ch.  ii.  14  ;  xv.  10),  so 
are  we  also  called  hereafter  to  take  part  in  their  joy ; 
and  whoever  now  affirms  that  there  are  no  angels 
whatever,  converts  thereby  the  prospect  opened  to  us 
by  our  Lord,  of  becoming  hereafter  iaa~yyt\oi,  into  a 
vain  illusion. 

7.  The   declaration   that  those  who  have   risen 
again  do  not  marry,  but  are  like  the  angels,  has  often 
been  used  as  an  indirect  argument  against  the  angelic 
hypothesis  of  Kurtz  a.  o.  on  Gen.  vi.  2.    On  the  other 
bund,  we  must  not  fail  to  note  that  our  Saviour  speaks 
undoubtedly  of  that  which  the  angels  do  not  do,  but 
not  of  that  which  they  never  could  do,  and  that  the 
present  purely  spiritual  life  of  the  angels  may  very 
well  have  been  preceded  by  a  previous  catastrophe 
or  fall  of  some  of  them. 

8.  With  utter  injustice  some  have  seen  in  that 
which  our  Lord  says  about  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage,    a;i    indirect   disparagement   of  marriage. 
The  history  of  c.liliaey  proves,  in  opposition  tothe.se, 
what  consequences   the  anticipation   of  the   angelic 
State    here    portrayed    has    for    public    and    private 
morality.    "  Grace  and  the  Holy  Ghost  do  not  remove 
the  propensities  of  nature,  nor  destroy  them,  as  the 
monks  dreamed,  but  where  nature  is  distorted  the 
Holy  Ghost  heals  it  and  puts  it  cxultingly  on  its  feet, 
brings  it  again  to  its  true  condition."     Luther.     It 
even  appears  indirectly  from  the  Levirate  law,  that  a 


second  marriage  cannot  possibly  have  in  itself  any 
thing  immoral.  But  this  doctrine  does  indeed  implj 
an  earnest  warning  against  such  matrimonial  con 
nections  as  establish  no  higher  than  a  merely  sensua! 
fellowship.  Not  as  man  and  wife,  but  lffd.yyt\ai,  shall 
the  redeemed  see  one  another  again,  and  only  that  in 
married  love  is  eternal  which  in  its  ground  is  spiritual. 
From  this  position  we  learn  to  understand  the  counsel 
of  the  Apostle,  1  Cor.  vii.  29-31. 

9.  In  the  example  of  our  Lord  an  important 
intimation  is  given  to  Apologists,  how  they  also  may 
best  vindicate  against  the  Sadducees  of  our  day 
the  revealed  truth  ;  in  such  wise,  that  is,  that  they 
place  themselves  on  the  impregnable  ground  of  the 
Scriptures ;  that  they  show  how  the  imperfect  form 
in  which  the  truth  is  represented,  docs  not  of  itself 
entitle  us  to  reject  its  substance  also  as  unreason 
able  ;  'that  they  lay  bare  the  innermost  grounds  of 
the  ignorance  which  conceals  itself  behind  the  es 
cutcheon  of  all  so-called,  highly  vaunted  science.  In 
this  way  even  the  simplest  Christian  gains  the  right 
of  exclaiming  to  the  apostles  of  unbelief:  iro\i> 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  leaven  of  the  Sadducees  not  less  destructive 
than  the  leaven  of  the  Pharisees,  Matt.  xvi.  6.— The 
difference  and  agreement  between  the  Jewish  Sad 
ducees  and  the  heathen  Epicureans. — The  denial  of 
the  resurrection  in  its  different  forms :  1.  Thorough 
materialism,  1  Cor.  xv.  32  ;  2.  one-sided  spiritualism, 
2  Tim.  ii.  18. — The  authority  of  the  law  even  for 
those  who  occupy  an  unbelieving  position. — The 
eternal  substance  in  the  temporal  form  of  the  Levi 
rate  law. — Childless  marriage. — The  long  and  re 
peated  condition  of  widowhood. — The  dangerousness 
of  an  excessively  sensuous  conception  of  the  future 
life. — The  future  life :  1.  A  continuance  of  the  present, 
but  also ;  2.  an  antithesis  to  the  same. — Marriage 
should  be  counted  honorable  in  all,  Heb.  xiii.  4. — 
The  supreme  inheritance:  1.  Wherein  it  consists;  2. 
who  becomes  worthy  of  it. — In  heaven  there  is  no  other 
marriage  than  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb,  Rev.  xix. 
7. — Propagation  and  mortality  in  their  inseparable 
connection. — In  what  respect  the  blessedness  of  the 
redeemed  may  even  exceed  that  of  the  angels. — The 
angels:  1.  Purely  spiritual;  2.  perfectly  pure;  3. 
eternally  immortal ;  4.  supremely  blessed  beings. — 
God's  Son  became  a  little  less  than  the  angels, 
that  He  might  make  His  redeemed  equal  to  the 
angels. — The  children  of  the  resurrection  the  broth 
ers  of  the  inhabitants  of  heaven. — The  resurrection 
of  the  dead  a  mystery,  beginning  to  be  unfolded  even 
by  Moses. — The  burning  bush  itself  a  proof  that  by 
God's  omnipotence  that  may  be  preserved  and  r^ 
newcd  which  by  nature  is  destroyed. — The  blessed 
ness  of  a  soul  to  which  the  Lord  has  said  :  I  God  am 
thy  God. — God's  covenant  faithfulness  the  highest 
pledge  for  the  everlasting  life  of  His  people. — God  the 
God  of  the  living:  1.  The  majesty  which  He  as  such 
reveals ;  2.  the  blessedness  which  He  as  such  bestows ; 
3.  the  glory  which  He  as  such  should  receive. — The 
absolute  opposition  of  life  and  death,  the  natural 
fruit  of  our  limited  view  of  the  world. — In  God's 
eyes,  death  has  no  reality. — The  great  chasm  be 
tween  the  position  of  the  Sadducees  and  that  of  our 
Lord ; — they  see  nothing  but  death  ;  He  sees  nothing 
but  life. — The  involuntary  homage  which  eve.,  hos 
tility  offered  to  the  Saviour's  Divine  superiority.  - 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  LUKE. 


He  that  is  reduced  to  silence,  is  not  yet  thereby  by  !  day.    We  direct  our  eyes:  1.  To  the  Sadducets ;  and  2 
any  means  won  for  the  truth.  |  to  the  position  which  Christ  has  taken  in  reference 

STARKK: —  CRAMER:  — God's  word  becomes  to  I  to  them. — C.  PALMER  : — God,  a  God  not  of  the  dead 
many  the  savor  of  death  unto  death,  2  Cor.  ii.  16. —  |  but  of  the  living. — On  this  rests  a.  the  hope  of  eternal 
BRENTIUS: — The  posterity  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 1  life  to  those  whose  God  He  is,  b.  but  whoever  will 
ducees  have  ever  wrought  great  harm  to  Christendom,  |  have  such  hope  must  become  spiritually  living. — 


and  there  is  in  the  last  days  even  something  worse  to 
be  feared,  2  Tim.  iii.  1. — The  devil  is  a  singular 
enemy  of  marriage. — Bibl.  Wirt : — Human  reason 
searches  out  in  matters  of  religion  unreasonable 


TIIOLDCK  : — On  the  feast  of  the  dead :  Before 
God  the  dead  live  (Fred.  ii.  p.  264  seq.).— Another 
in  the  six  sermons  upon  Pieligious  Questions  of  the 
Time,  1845,  1846,  p.  60  scq.,  and  at  the  feast  of  the 


things  wherewith  to  subvert  the  truth  of  the  Divine  ]  dead  :  Whereby  may  a  man  become  firm  in  his  faith 
word. — Let  men  content  themselves  with  what  Christ  in  an  eternal  life? — DR.  B.  TER  HAAR,  Theological 
has  revealed  to  us  of  the  future  world. — QUESNEL : —  Professor  in  Utrecht: — For  Him  all  are  living:  1. 
The  remembrance  and  recompense  of  the  righteous  |  They  live ;  2.  they  live  to  God  ;  3.  they  all  live  to 


cannot  be  lost — When  a  man's  ways  please  the 
Lord,  He  maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace 
with  him. — The  silence  of  enemies  not  always  a  sign 
of  conversion. 

HEDBNER  : — Insipid  as  this  objection  of  the  Saddu- 
cees  is,  quite  as  insipid  are  all  others  against  the 
facts  in  the  life  of  Christ. — The  darkening  or  sup 
pression  of  the  Scriptures  has  either  despotism  in 
the  faith,  or  anarchy  in  the  faith,  as  its  result. — 
Belief  in  the  angels  pervades  the  most  intimate  and 
highest  relations  of  man. — It  is  very  comprehensible 
why  the  Scripture  even  here  reveals  to  us  many 
things  concerning  the  angels. — Christ's  argument  no 


empty,  delusive  argument  /c 


v,  as  the  heroes 


of  accommodation  say.  —  ARNDT  :  —  The  repulse  of  the 
Sadducecs:  1.  The  assault;  2.  the  defence;  3.  the 
consequences  resulting  therefrom.  —  W.  HOFACKER  :  — 
Christ  over  against  the  Sadducees  of  His  and  our 


Him.  Therefore  an  imperishable,  a  holy,  a  blessed, 
a  social  life. — VAN  OOSTERZEE  : — They  are  equal  to 
the  angels  of  God  in  heaven :  1.  What  there  will  fall 
away?  What  is  incompatible  with  angelic  perfec 
tion.  Our  Lord  says  the  angels  marry  not,  sin  not, 
die  not;  we  shall  therefore  cease  to  be  a.  sensuous, 
b.  sinful,  c.  mortal,  beings ;  2.  What  will  there  re 
main?  what  is  kindred  to  angelic  perfection:'  a.  the 
angelic  purity  that  was  here  striven  after,  b.  the 
angelic  love  that  was  here  cherished,  c.  the  angelic 
joy  that  was  here  tasted  ;  3.  What  will  there  begin  ? 
what  arises  from  angelic  perfection :  a.  higher  de 
velopment,  b.  more  perfect  communion,  c.  more  un 
limited  complacency  of  God,  than  the  soul  here  upon 
earth  enjoys. — In  conclusion,  the  momentousness  of 
this  teaching  of  our  Saviour:  1.  For  the  frivolous 
Sndducees;  2.  the  high-minded  Pharisees;  8.  the 
sincere  but  weak  disciples  even  of  the  present  day. 


4.  Direct  Controversy  with  the  Pharisees  on  the  part  of  Jesus  (Vss.  41-47). 
(Parallel  to  Matt.  xxii.  41-16  ;  xxiii.  14 ;  Mark  xii.  35-40.) 

tl,  42  And  he  said  unto  them,  How  say  they  that,  [the]  Christ  is  David's  son?     And  [yet] 
David  himself  saitli  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  The  LORD  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on 

43  my  right  hand,  Till  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool  [lit,,  Till  I  place  thine  enemies 

44  as  a  footstool  of  thy  feet].     David  therefore  calleth  him  Lord,  how  is  he  then  [and  how 

45  is  he]  his  son?     Then  in  the  audience  of  all  the  people  [while  all  the  people  were  lis- 

46  tening]  he  said  unto  his  disciples,1  Beware  of  the  scribes,  which  desire  [or,  like]  to  walk 
in  lono-  robes,  and  love  greetings  in  the  markets,  and  the  highest  seats  in  the  syna- 

47  gogue°,  and  the  chief  rooms  [places]  at  feasts;    Which  devour  widows'  houses,  and  for 
a  shew  make  long  prayers :  the  same  shall  receive  greater  damnation  [condemnation]. 

i  vs  45.-IIpbs  OVTOV?,  to  which  Tischendorf  gives  the  preference,  [also  Alford.l  has  no  other  authorities  for  it  than  Q. 
Asaneccle-n.'istirul  lection  begins  here,  Alford  explains  the  Kecepla  as  having  aiisen  very  eurly  from  the  wish  to  specify 
ivrous.  But  it  is  strange  that  only  a  single  authority  should  have  retained  the  true  reading. — C.  C.  S.J 

(comp.  vs.  45),  that  our  Lord  handles  the  point  in 
question  with  the  greatest  possible  publicity.  First 
did  He  put  the  enemy  to  flight :  now  He  also  on  His 
part  passes  on  to  the  pursuit.  i 

How  say  they. — Not  in  the  sense  of  "  How  is  - 
it  possible  that  they  so  speak?  "  but,  '•  In  what  sense 
is  this  name  given  to  the  Messiah  ?  "  There  is  a  dis 
tinction  between  the  question  which,  Matt.  xvi.  18, 
is  addressed  to  the  disciples  and  that  which  is  here 
addressed  to  the  Pharisees.  There  our  Lord  inquires 
after  their  view  as  to  His  own  person  ;  here  He 
speaks  in  general,  entirely  objectively,  respecting  the 
Christ,  the  object  of  their  expectation.  Luke,  who 
gives  the  account  with  the  utmost  possible  condensa 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

Vs.  41.  And  He  said  unto  them. — The  con 
flict  between  our  Lord  and  His  antagonists  has  here 
visibly  reached  a  turning-point.  Long  enough  has 
He  answered  their  questions ;  now  He  on  His  part 
takes  the  initiative,  in  order  that  the  continued  si 
lence  which  He  also  maintained  might  not  wear  the 
guise  of  perplexity.  From  Matthew  we  perceive  that 
the  question  was  addressed  to  the  collective  body  of 
the  Pharisees  here  present  (Matt.  xxii.  46) ;  from  Murk 
(Mark  xii.  3o),  that  He  therewith  answers  de  fado 
nil  their  former  invectives  against  Him  ;  from  Luke 
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tion,  passes  over  the  answer,  "  David's  Son,"  in  order 
to  let  the  second  question  :  /col  atrro's,  &c.,  follow  im 
mediately  upon  the  first. 

Vs.  42.  And  yet  David  himself  saith.— That 
the  Messiah  was  to  be  David's  Son  was,  it  is  true,  not 
the  universal  (comp.  John  vii.  27),  but  yet  the  most 
cuirfcnt,  conception.  It  would  be  an  entire  perver 
sion,  however,  of  our  Saviour's  intention  in  making 
the  citation  from  David,  to  suppose  (WEISSE,  Evang, 
Gf«ch.  \.  p.  168)  that  He  wished  thereby  to  contro- 
veit  the  conception  in  itself  as  an  ungrounded  or  in 
different  one,  and  to  point  to  the  truth  that  the  Christ 
was  rather  to  be  called  David's  Lord.  No :  He  pro 
ceeds  the  rather  with  His  enemies  e  concessis :  the 
Messiah  is  David's  Son,  an  homage  which  we  know 
that  He  often  received  without  gainsaying.  But  now 
He  proposes  to  them  for  solution  the  enigma,  how 
David  could  yet  speak  of  his  Son  at  the  same  time 
as  his  Lord.  To  a  generally  acknowledged  truth  He 
attaches  the  conception  of  a  higher,  almost  forgotten 
one. 

In  the  Book  of  Psalms. — We  seek  in  vain  also 
in  Luke  for  the  very  pregnant  hint  found  in  Matthew 
and  Mark,  that  David  spoke  tv  Trvtv,aaTt.  Yet  even 
according  to  his  statement  the  Lord  designates  the 
110th  Psalm  as  a  Messianic  and  Davidic  one.  In 
reference  to  the  last  point,  critical  investigation  need 
not,  it  is  true,  be  bound  by  this  form  of  the  citation, 
since  our  Saviour  was  evidently  here  not  concerned 
with  rendering  critical  judgment ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  considerate  criticism  will  certainly  only  ven 
ture  upon  sure  grounds  to  deny  the  Davidic  origin 
ality  of  this  Psalm.  But  as  respects  the  first  point, 
we  willingly  acknowledge  that  it  requires  more  cour 
age  than  we  possess  in  order,  after  so  decided  a 
declaration,  to  dispute  the  Messianic  import  of  this 
psalm,  which,  moreover,  is  sufficiently  established  by 
Stier,  Hoffman,  Ilengstenberg,  and  others.  The 
question  of  the  conception  which  the  poet  himself 
connected  with  the  Schcblimim,  does  not  lie  within 
the  sphere  of  our  investigation ;  but  that  the  poet 
in  the  element  of  the  Spirit  has  greeted  the  Messiah  as 
his  Lord,  can  only  be  disputed  by  such  expositors  as, 
like  those  of  the  Jews,  would  place  their  author 
ity  above  that  of  our  Lord. 

Vs.  44.  How  is  He  his  Son  ?— The  question, 
how  David  in  his  Son — that  is,  one  standing  below 
himself — could  at  the  same  time  honor  his  Lord,  and 
therewith  one  who  stood  above  him,  is  for  us  Chris 
tians  scarcely  a  question  any  longer,  amc*  we  have 
been  initiated  into  the  secret  of  the  Divine  nature  of 
the  Messiah.  To  the  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
expected  a  Messiah  endowed  with  heavenly  gifts  and 
energies,  and  that  as  an  earthly  king,  who  was  to  be 
in  a  Theocratic  and  not  in  a  metaphysical  sense  God's 
Son,  the  matter  was  not  so  evident.  It  appears  that 
the  dead  monotheism  to  which  they  surrendered 
themselves,  especially  after  the  exile,  closed  the  eyes 
of  most  to  the  pregnant  intimations  which  even  in 
the  Old  Testament  were  here  and  there  given  respect 
ing  the  supernatural  descent  and  Divine  dignity  of 
the  Messiah.  The  Lord  will  therefore  show  them 
that  their  whole  Christology  is  imperfect  and  contra 
dicts  itself,  so  long  as  this  integral  element  is  want 
ing  to  it.  lie  brings  them  to  silence  by  pointing  them 
to  a  sanctuary  whose  key  they  had  lost.  He  wishes 
to  stir  them  up  to  profounder  reflection  upon  the 
/ruth  which  they  had  either  never  yet  understood 
or  had  looked  upon  as  blasphemy  against  God,  and' 
greeted  with  stones.  In  this  way  He  will  cure  them 
Duce  for  all  of  their  carnal  expectations,  and  show 


them  that  He  is  in  no  wise  minded  to  direct  Himself 
according  to  their  egoistic  wishes.  Even  to-day  thfc 
Jews  are  not  in  condition  to  answer  satisfactorily  the 
enigma  proposed  to  them  by  the  Great  Master.  Comp, 
the  Ebionitic  conception  of  the  Messiah  as  <?>iAos 
av&pcawos,  and  the  Christological  confession  which 
the  Jew  Trypho,  in  Justin  Martyr,  has  given. 

Vs.  45.  "While  all  the  people  were  listening 
— Matthew  (xxii.  4C>)  and  Mark  (xii.  37)  communi 
cate  especially  the  impression  which  this  last  ques 
tion  of  our  Lord  made ;  Luke  visibly  hurries  on  and 
communicates  only  a  little  of  the  extended  warning 
which  our  Lord  before  leaving  the  temple  uttered  in 
reference  to  the  Pharisees  and  scribes.  Comp.  Matt. 
xxiii.  1-36.  In  the  little  that  he  mentions  of  it  he  faith- 
fully  follows  Mark,  while  he  himself  has  already  (ch.  xi. 
37-54),  preserved  many  a  terrific  "  Woe  to  you  "  of 
the  Lord  in  another  connection.  Respecting  the  his 
torical  accuracy  of  this  arrangement  see  above  (on 
ch.  xvii.  20-37).  Yet  even  from  his  compendious 
account  (ch.  xx.  41-47),  there  appears  so  much  as 
this :  that  our  Lord,  after  He  had  proposed  that  ques 
tion  to  the  Pharisees  upon  which  they  are  not  even 
to  this  day  clear,  turns  forever  away  from  them,  in 
order  to  address  Himself  to  the  more  receptive 
people,  and  to  warn  them  yet  once  again  before  His 
departure,  against  the  blind  leaders  of  the  blind. 
Luke  mentions  particularly  in  addition  (vs.  45)  that 
our  Lord  addressed  these  warnings  to  His  disciples 
(not  exclusively  the  apostles,  but  a  wider  circle  of 
His  followers),  yet  coram  populo. 

Vs.  46.  Beware  of  the  scribes.— The  scribes, 
as  the  worst  corrupters  of  the  people  among  all  the 
Pharisees,  are  here  particularly  brought  forward  and 
drawn  from  life  ;  yet  not  according  to  their  inward 
character,  but  according  to  their  external  guise.  The 
Lord  depicts  their  behavior :  1.  In  social  life — the 
self-complacency  with  which  they  go  about,  «V  <TToAo?y, 
by  which  we  have  especially  to  understand  the  wide 
Tallith  reaching  down  even  to  the  feet ;  the  value 
which  they  lay  upon  being  universally  greeted  in  the 
market,  as  well  as  upon  extended  titles  ;  2.  in  the 
Synagogues,  where  they  lay  claim  to  the  irpwroKadf- 
Sp.as,  which  are  allotted  according  to  office  and  law; 
3.  in  the  house,  where  they  transfer  the  controversy 
of  rank  for  the  place  of  honor  from  the  Synagogue 
to  the  feast,  and  seek  to  dispute  with  others  the  first 
place  ;  4.  in  the  sphere  of  philanthropy,  where  they 
devour  widows'  houses  while  they  pretend  to  advance 
their  interests.  Thus  are  hypocrisy,  pride,  and  covet- 
ousness  the  three  chief  traits  of  which  their  por 
trait  is  composed.  The  last  reproach  "  has  reference 
primarily  to  the  parasitism  of  the  saints,  who  in  long 
exercises  of  devotion  sought  to  acquire  influence 
with  wealthy  women  and  widows.  The  susceptibility 
of  the  weaker  sex  has  been  ever  an  object  of  the  at 
tention  of  devout  friends  of  the  world,  and  has  never 
yet  lost  anything  of  its  attractive  power." 

Vs.  47.  Greater  damnation. — This  expression 
also  appears  to  be  an  indirect  proof  that  our  Saviour 
on  this  occasion  brought  up  more  than  only  this  little 
against  the  corrupters  of  the  nation.  It  lay,  how- 
er,  in  the  character  of  the  Hellenistic,  Pauline 
Gospel  of  Luke,  that  He  speaks  with  less  particular 
ity  and  detail  than  Matthew  of  the  terrific;  judg 
ment  with  which  our  Lord,  on  leaving  the  temple, 
shakes  the  dust  from  His  feet.  Here  also  holds  good 
what  has  been  observed  of  Mark  :  "  For  young  Gen* 
tile  Christians  the  great  sermon  of  denunciation 
would  have  been  hi  part  unintelligible  and  in  part  too 
strong  a  food." 
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THE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING   TO  LUKE. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  last  question  which  our  Lord  proposes  to 
His  enemies,  is  on  His  part  the  first  step  to  an  ir 
revocable  farewell.     He  closes   therewith  for  these 
His  work  as  Teacher,  by  proposing  to  them  yet  once 
again  to  be  pondered  the  great  problem  of  His  The- 
anthropic  personality ;  what  lie  will  now  hereafter 
address  to  them  will  no  more  be  uttered  to  instruct 
them  as  Prophet,  but  in  order  to  answer  them  as 
High-Priest  and  King. 

2.  The  last  question  with  which  Jesus  parts  from 
His  enemies  affords   the  convincing  proof  that  for 
true  Christianity  everything  depends   on  a  correct 
judgment  of  His  glorious  person.     If  conceptions  of 
faith  (Glaubcnxbcr/rtjfe)  were  really  a  matter  of  quite 
subordinate  importance,  and  the  assertion  of  ration 
alism  were  well  founded — namely,  that  not  the  person 
but  the  doctrine  and  example  of  our  Lord  are  the 
chief  concern,  lie  would  scarcely  have  given  Him 
self  the  trouble  of  encouraging  the  Pharisees  to  an 
investigation  which   in   this  case  would   have  con 
cerned  a  dry,  exegetical,  and   abstract   dogmatical 
question. 

3.  On  this  occasion  it  plainly  appears  that  our 
Lord  finds  direct  Messianic  prophecies  even  in  the 
book  of  Psalms ;  that  He  conceives  David  as  with 
his  vision  into  the  future  taken  up  into  a  region  of 
the  Spirit ;  that  to  Him  the  prophetic  Scripture,  as 
an  inspired,  was  also  a  perfectly  infallible,  Scripture. 
So  long  as  one  regards  the  Old  Testament  with  His 
eyes,  neither  the  Nomistic  over-valuation  nor  the 
Gnostic  contempt  for  the  first  and  largest,  half  of  the 
Scripture  has  a  satisfactory  prospect  of  finding  great 
acceptance  in  His  church. 

4.  There  is   no  book  in  which  our  Lord  in  His 
last  week  has  so  lived  as  in  the  book  of  Psalms ;  an 
intimation  which  should  not  be  neglected,  particularly 
by  suffering  and  striving  Christians. 

5.  There  exists  a  palpable  similarity  between  the 
image    which   our   Lord  has   here  sketched  of  the 
Pharisees   and   scribes,  and   Clericalism,    especially 
that  of  the  middle  ages.     Altogether  spontaneously, 
one  in  reading  the  expression,  vs.  47,  thinks  of  the 
presents  which  the  church  and  the  monkish  orders 
knew  how  to  get   for  themselves,   of  the  traffic  in 
masses  for  the  dead,  of  the  unhappy  influence  of  the 
confessional.     The  value  also  which  they  laid  upon 
sumptuous  garments  and  places  of  honor,  the  predi 
lection  for  circumstantial  titles,  and  the  system  of 
reciprocal   deification    and   homage  has  all  revived 
in  many  a  form,  and  even  to-day  has  not  yet  died 
out.     But  it  would  betray  a  very  short-sighted  view, 
if  one  knew  how  to  find  the  traces  of  these  perver 
sions  nowhere  else  than  merely  within  the  jurisdic 
tion  of  Rome. 

6.  Severe,  yet  not  too  severe,  is  the  tone  where 
with  our  Lord  prepares  Himself  to  leave  the  sanctu- 
•ry.     Perhaps  we  may  even  rather  wonder  that  He 
has  not  said  more,  than  that  He  has  not  said  less. 
Nor  may  it  be  overlooked  that  He  does  not  attack 
the  persons  of  His  enemies  in  themselves,  but  their 
principles,  whose  working  was  so  utterly  ruinous; 
that  He  by  no  means  denies  the  existence  of  individ 
uals  of  a  better  mind  among  the  scribes,  but  directs 
His  eye  principally  to  the  spirit  ruling  among  them ; 
that  the  salt  of  Mis  speech  must  here  often  more 
than  elsewhere  bite,  if  it  was  as  yet  even  in  any  mea- 
•ure  to  stay  the  corruption.     And  may  we  not  add 
that  our  Lord  felt  even  for  Himself  the  necessity  of 


holding  up  to  Himself  the  whole  wickedness  of  Hii 
enemies  once  more  in  an  overwhelming  pict.ure  (Matt, 
xxiii.) ;  that  He  might  be  able  to  rise  up  with  so 
much  the  more  power  and  dignity,  and  take  of  the 
temple  a  leave  which  was  to  Him  so  indescribably 
melancholy  ? 

7.  Immeasurable  is  the  contrast  between  the  first 
and  the  last  visit  of  our  Lord  to  the  temple.  Tho 
less  may  we  leave  unnoticed  that  the  boy  Jesu?,  who 
once  by  His  questions  threw  the  teachers  in  Israel 
into  astonishment,  and  by  His  answers  often  made 
them  suddenly  dumb,  and  the  Messiah,  who  often  on 
the  final  day,  both  with  questions  and  wi;h  answers, 
nobly  maintains  the  field,  exhibit  really  one  and  the 
same  character.  The  Divine  Sonship  then  presaged 
is  now  distinctly  known. 


IIOMILET ICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Even  on  the  last  day  of  His  sojourn  in  the  temple 
our  Lord,  as  once  at  the  wedding  in  Cana,  has  kept 
the  best  wine  until  the  last. — The  mystery  of  the 
Divinely  human  dignity  of  our  Lord :  1.  Revealed  to 
David  ;  2.  concealed  from  the  Pharisees  ;  3.  confirmed 
by  Jesus ;  4.  brought  for  us  to  light. — The  apparent 
discrepancies  in  the  Scripture  can  be  resolved  for  us 
only  by  Jesus  Himself. — Sit  Thou  at  Mv  rifjht  hand  : 
1.  The  power  of  this  word;  2.  the  right  of  this 
word ;  3.  the  fruit  of  this  word. — The  devil  in  the 
garment  of  a  scribe. — The  holy  duty  of  calling  evil 
by  its  true  name.  Corup.  Is.  v.  20.  —  Esse  quam  vi- 
deri. — How  hypocrisy  poisons:  1.  Social;  2.  mar 
ried  ;  3.  church,  life. — The  danger  of  a  spiritless 
formalism  in  the  ministers  of  religion. — Hypocrisy 
the  sin  which  is  always  punished  the  hardest. 

STARKE  : — Let  him  whom  the  people  like  to  hear 
take  note  of  the  opportunity  to  do  good. — QUESNEL: 
— Proud,  ambitious,  avaricious  teachers  are  more 
dangerous  than  the  greatest  sinners  among  the 
people. — HEDIXOKR: — Pride  a  sign  of  hypocrisy,  be- 

roud, 
dows 

can  very  easily  be  talked  over  and  misled  :  they 
should  therefore  take  good  heed  to  themselves  ;  but 
woe  to  him  that  misleads  them.  2  Tim.  iii.  6. — 
BRKNTIUS: — It  is  an  abomination  above  all  abomi 
nations  to  deceive  people  and  deprive  them  of  their 
property  under  the  guise  of  godliness. 

HEUBNER  : — Jesus  here  proposes  no  school-ques 
tion,  but  the  highest,  weightiest  question  in  life. — 
It  is  a  serious  duty  to  become  clear  as  to  the  person 
of  Jesus. — Christ  is  Lord  absolu'cly  of  the  whole 
human  race,  even  David's  Lord  ;  His  Lordship  is  the 
highest  and  most  blessed  one ;  Christocracy  would 
be  the  best  constitution  for  us. — ARNDT,  Prcdiglen 
ilber  das  Leben  Jcsu,  iv.  p.  251  : — The  weightiest 
article  of  faith  in  the  Gospel.  The  Pharisees,  with 
their  '  David's  Son,'  yet  only  expressed  in  substance 
that  Jesus  was  a  man  like  all  other  men,  only  of 
royal  race.  It  was  only  the  half,  not  the  whole  truth. 
Even  as  our  contemporaries,  who  also  will  let  Christ 
pass  for  a  remarkably  gifted  and  virtuous  character, 
and  yet  for  a  man  such  as  they  and  all  are.  If  Jesua 
h.id  been  really  only  that  and  nothing  higher,  Ho 
would  have  had  to  praise  the  answer  of  the  Phari 
sees,  and  to  say  something  like  this :  Ye  are  right ; 
and  I  see  that  ye  are  very  much  at  home  in  ilosca 
and  in  the  prophets.  But  our  Lord  is  in  nowise 
content  with  the  answer  ;  He  demands,  when  tha 
discourse  is  about  the  Messiah,  a  deeper  i/'jnctnv 


lieve  it  certainly ;  if  an  angel  came  and  were  proud, 
believe  he  were  a  devil,  Psalm  cxxxi.  1. — Wi " 


CHAP.  XXI.  1-4. 
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tion  into  the  declarations  of  the  Scripture,  and  into 
the  character  of  His  person.  Must  He,  therefore,  if 
God  already  calls  Him  Lord,  even  before  lie  was 
born,  not  be  infinitely  more  than  David's  Son — than 
a  more  man? — PALMER: — There  is,  according  to  this 
inquiry,  only  one  truth  for  our  faith ;  for  a  living 
faith  in  God,  in  a  providence,  immortality,  &c.,  in 
impossible  without  a  knowledge  of  Christ. — Fucns : 
—What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  In  that  name  there  is 


implied  that  He  is  :  1.  The  greatest  Prophet ;  2.  th« 
true  High-Priest;  3.  the  eternal  King. — OTTO: — • 
Christ,  David's  Lord  and  Son.— MOLL  :— What  think 
ye  of  Christ,  whose  Son  is  He  ?  1.  A  question  ot 
life,  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  all  moral  prob 
lems  ;  2.  a  question  of  conscience,  which  laya  hold 
of  the  personal  life  in  its  deepest  root ;  3.  a  question 
of  faith,  whicii  finds  its  solution  only  upon  the  soil  of, 
revelation. 


C.  Revelations  concerning  the  Parusia,  and  Leave-takings  in  the  midst  of  His  Friends. 
CHS.  XXL— XXII.  36. 


The  Leaving  of  the  Temple. 


Prophecy  of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Fulnear 
of  the  Time. 


1.  The  Widow's  Mite  (On.  XXI.  1-4). 
(Parallel  to  Mark  xii.  41-44.) 

1  And  he  looked  up,  and  [Looking  up,  he],  saw  the  [om.,  the]  rich  men  casting  their 

2  gifts  into  the  treasury.     And  lie  saw  also  a  certain  [some  one  and  that  a,  Tiro.  KCU  for 

3  Ko.1  Tiva{]  poor  widow  casting  in  thither  two  mites.     And  he  said,  Of  a  truth  I  sav  unto 

4  you,  that  this  poor  widow  hath  cast  in  more  than  they  all :  For  all  these  have  of  their 
abundance  cast  in  unto  the  offerings  of  God  :*  but  she  of  her  penury  hath  cast  in  all  the 
livin<r  that  she  had. 


1  Vs.  2.— Koi  must  not  bo  expunged,  nor  with  Lachmann  bracketed,  but  with  Tischendorf  bo  placed  af\er  riv 
more  particular  description  of  the  woman. 

*  Vs.  4.— Tow  WeoO,  s 
ven-ion,  &c. 


,  suspicious,  as  an  explicative  addition,  which  is  wanting  in  B.,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  L.,  X.,  Cursives,  Coptic 


EXEGETICAL  AXD   CRITICAL. 

Vs.  1.  And  looking  up,  ava&\tyat. — Here  also 
we  must  unite  the  accounts  of  Mark  and  Luke,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  form  to  ourselves  a  correct  con 
ception  of  the  true  course  of  this  miniature  but 
lovely  narrative.  Even  this  deserves  to  be  noted, 
that  we  sec  our  Lord  sitting  so  tranquilly  in  the 
temple  («adi'<ror,  Mark)  shortly  after  His  terrific 
"  Woe  to  you  !  "  had  resounded.  He  will  avoid  ever, 
the  slightest  appearance  of  having  gone  away  in  any 
excitement,  or  from  any  sort  of  fear  of  further  at 
tacks.  The  place  where  we  have  to  seek  Him,  over 
against  God's  chest,  is  known  to  us  also  from  John 
viii.  20.  We  may  understand  the  thirteen  offering 
chests  (Shofaroth)  which  were  marked  with  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  and  stood  open  there  in 
order  to  receive  gifts  for  different  sacred  and  benev 
olent  purposes,  about  whose  destination  and  ar 
rangement  wi>  find  much  that  is  interesting  gathered 
in  LuiiiTKOOT,  Decoa  G'horo(/r<i/,/t.  in  .!/.»/•.••//„,  c'i. 
u.  Perhaps,  however,  a  particular  treasmv-ehrst  is 
meant,  of  which  also  Josephus  speaks.  Ant.  Jwl. 
xix.  0,  1.  Comp.  2  Kings  xii.  9.  In  view  of  the 
tine  T!  aim  y  of  the  matter,  it  is  at  least  precipitate  to 
lie  >o  re.i'iy  with  the  imputation  that  the  Evangelists 
have  been  inexact  in  their  statement,  like,  for  in 
stance,  De  \Vetle. 

\V  2.  Some  one,  and  that  a  poor  -widow, 
rica  Kal  \r}p3i>. — See  notes  on  the  text.  Perhaps  one 
3f  those  whose  unhappy  fate  Jesus  had  just  portrayed, 
oh  xx.  47.  We  need  not,  however,  assert  on  this 


account  that  He  designedly  made  such  honorable 
mention  of  this  particular  widow  in  order  to  make 
the  contrast  yet  stronger  with  the  haughty  and  un 
loving  Pharisees.  He  is  now  through  with  them.  The 
contrast  was  not  made,  but  born  of  the  reality  of  life. 
— Two  mites,  5uo  A  sura. — As  to  the  pecuniary 
value,  see  on  the  parallel  in  Mark.  It  is  a  question 
of  little  account  whether  the  Rabbinic  rule,  nsmo 
ponot  Ae7TT<$j/  in  cistam  elcemosynarum,  is  really  ap 
plicable  here,  which  Meyer  disputes,  and  whether, 
therefore,  it  was  true  that  in  no  case  could  less  than 
two  tnites  be  cast  into  the  ya£o<t>v\a.Kiov.  It  cer 
tainly  cannot  be  proved  that  this  rule  was  applicable 
also  to  the  Supa  rov  0tof'.  At  all  events,  necessity 
knows  no  law,  and  Beugel's  remark,  quorum  umun 
vidua  rctinere  poterat,  remains  therefore  true. 

Vs.  3.  nxeiov  TacTfe-?. — It  deserves  to  be  noted 
that  our  Lord  does  not  at  all  censure  or  lightly 
esteem  the  gifts  of  the  rich.  'Not  once  again  does 
there  resound  a  "  Woe  to  you,  ye  hypocrites ! "  in 
rebuke  He  will,  after  what  has  just  been  said  in  the 
temple,  not  again  open  Hw  mouth.  Only  He  extols 
far  above  the  beneficence  of  these,  the  gift  of  the  poor 
widow.  For  the  rich  have  of  their  abundance  cast  in 
n'j  TO.  Swpa,  that  is,  not  ad  monumenta  prcclosn ,  il>i  in 
pcrpcliuun  dedlcata  (Bengel),  but  ad  doi/n,  ;'/»  the- 
xauro  asservala.  The  woman,  on  the  other  hand, 
gave  of  her  poverty,  airavTa  rbt>  &iov  'or  tl\t,  comp. 
eh.  viii.  -1H  ;  xv.  12  (yet  more  strongly  ami  I'rielly, 
Mark  :  iravra.  otra  fix*")-  The  value  of  her  gift  is, 
therefore,  reckoned  not  according  to  the  pecuniary 
amount,  but  according  to  the  sacrifice  connected 
therewith.  How  our  Lord  became  acquainted  witb 
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the  widow's  necessity  we  do  not  know ;  perhaps  she 
belonged  to  those  known  as  poor ;  nothing  hinders 
us,  however,  to  refer  it  to  the  Divine  knowledge 
which  penetrated  the  life  of  Nathanael  and  the  Sama 
ritan  woman.  Enough,  He  shows  that  He  has  atten 
tively  observed  the  work  of  love,  and  praises  it  be 
cause  He  knows  out  of  what  source  it  flowed.  He 
does  not,  it  is  true,  directly  compare  the  disposition, 
but  only  the  ability,  of  the  different  givers  with  each 
other;  but  certainly  He  would  not  have  so  highly 
valued  the  material  worth  of  the  little  gift,  if  He  had 
not  at  the  same  time  calculated  also  the  moral  worth. 
In  no  case  would  He  have  praised  the  widow  if  she 
had  brought  her  offering,  like  most  of  the  Pharisees, 
from  ignoble  impulses.  Now,  He  will  not  withhold 
from  her  His  approbation,  since  her  heart  in  His 
eyes  passes  for  richer  than  her  gift.  He  does  not 
ask  whether  this  gift  will  be  a  vain  one  ;  whether  it 
is  well  to  support  with  such  offerings  the  temple- 
chest  and  its  misuse ;  whether  a  worship  ought  to  be 
yet  supported  by  widows,  which  a  few  years  after 
wards  is  to  fall  before  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  He 
looks  alone  at  the  ground,  the  character  and  purpose 
of  her  act,  and  the  poor  woman  who  has  given  up 
all  in  good  faith,  but  has  kept  her  faith,  gains  now 
with  her  two  pie ces  of  copper  an  income  of  imperish 
able  honor. 

How  the  judgment  of  our  Lord  respecting  this 
widow  finds  at  the  same  time  an  echo  in  every  hu 
man  heart,  appears  to  us  if  we  direct  our  look  to 
particular  parallel  expressions  from  profane  litera 
ture.  According  to  the  Jewish  legend  (see  WEI'- 
STEIN  on  Mark  xii.  43),  a  high-priest  who  had  de 
spised  a  handful  of  meal  which  a  poor  woman  brought 
to  a  sacrifice,  is  said  to  have  received  a  revelation 
not  to  contemn  this  small  gift,  because  she  had 
therewith,  as  it  were,  given  her  whole  soul.  Ac 
cording  to  SENECA,  De  Bencf.  i.  8,  the  poor  -/Dschines, 
who,  instead  of  an  offering  of  money,  dedicated  him 
self  to  Socrates,  brought  a  greater  offering  than 
Alcibiades  and  others  with  their  rich  gifts.  An  act 
similar  to  that  of  the  poor  widow  we  find  stated  in 
HOFMANN,  Missionsstunden,  i.  5.  Vorlcsung. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  narrative  of  the  Widow's  Mite  makes  in 
this  connection  a  similar  impression  to   that  of  a 
friendly  sunbeam  on  a  dark  tempestuous  heaven,  or 
a  single  rose  upon  a  heath  full  of  thistles  and  thorns. 
Just  in  this  appears  the  Divine  in  our  Lord,  that  He, 
in  a  moment  when  the  fate  of  Jerusalem,  and  with 
this  the  coming  of  the  kingdom   of  God  into  the 
whole  world,  so  completely  fills  His  mind,  has  yet 
eyes  and  heart  for  the  most  insignificant  individual, 
and  is  disposed  to  adorn  even  so  lowly  a  head  with 
the  crown  of  honor.     We  need  no  other  proof  for 
the  celestially  pure  temper  in  which  He  left  the  ac 
cursed  temple  after  such  words  of  wrath.     It  is  as  if 
He  cannot  so  part,  as  if  at  least  His  last  word  must 
be  a  word  of  blessing   and  of  peace,   so  that  we 
scarcely  know  in  what  character  in  this  hour  of  sun 
dering  we  shall  most  admire  the  King  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  whether  more  as  Punisher  of  hidden  evil,  or 
is  Rewarder  of  hidden  good. 

2.  In  the  judgment  also  which  He  passes,  the 
Bon  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  Father.     Comp. 
1  Sam.  xvi.  1-13.     Men  judge  the  heart  according 
to  the  deeds ;  the  Lord  judges  the  deed  according  to 
the  heart.     Therewith  is  connected,  moreover,  the 


phenomenon  that  the  sacred  history  relates  vcrj 
much  which  profane  history  gives  over  to  oblivion, 
and  the  reverse.  Heroic  deeds  and  great  events  of 
the  world  are  passed  over  here  in  silence,  but  not 
the  cup  of  cold  water,  the  widow's  mite,  the  oint 
ment  of  Mary,  and  the  like. 

3.  The  history  of  the  two  mites  is  a  new  proof 
of  the  power  of  little  things,  and  of  the  gracious  favor 
with  which  the  Lord  looks  upon  the  least  offering 
which  only  bears  the  stamp  of  a  sancta  simplicitas. 
With  right,  therefore,  has  this  text  been  regarded  as 
an  admirable  mission-text,  since  the  mission-chest  re 
ceives  no  insignificant  increment  from  widows'  mites, 
over  which  an  "Increase  and  multiply"  has  been 
uttered.  By  the  example  of  this  woman  the  penny 
clubs  for  the  mission  cause,  the  Ketten-vereine  of  the 
Gustavus  Adolphus  Society,  [the  weekly  penny  offer 
ings  of  our  Sunday  scholars,]  &c.,  are  sanctioned. 
Even  in  a  material  respect  the  word,  2  Cor.  xii.  10, 
becomes  true  for  the  church  of  our  Lord. 


HOHILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  last  look  of  the  Lord  at  those  surrounding 
Him  in  the  temple. — The  rich  and  the  poor  meet 
together ;  the  Lord  is  the  Maker  of  them  all,  Prov. 
xx.  2. — The  beneficence  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor 
compared  with  one  another. — How  one  can  be  bene 
ficent  even  without  giving  much,  Acts  iii.  6. — The 
true  art  of  reckoning:  1.  For  love  no  offering  is  too 
great;  2.  in  God's  eyes  no  offering  of  love  is  too 
little. — The  judgment  of  the  Lord :  1.  Other  than  the 
judgment  of  man ;  2.  better  than  the  judgment  of 
man. — How  little  really  a  rich  man  does  when  he 
does  nothing  but  give. — The  heart  is  the  standard  of 
the  deeds. — The  need  of  bringing  something  as  a 
sacrifice,  inseparable  from  the  inwardly  religious  life, 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  24. — How  the  history  of  the  poor  widow 
teaches  us:  1.  Carefulness  in  our  judgment  upon 
others ;  2.  strictness  in  our  judgment  upon  ourselves ; 

.  watchfulness  in  respect  to  the  approaching  judg 
ment  of  the  Lord. 

STARKE  : — The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  directed  upon 
God's  chest ;  keepers  of  it,  look  well  to  what  ye  do  ! 
— CAXSTEIN: — It  is  something  comforting  and  re 
freshing  to  the  poor,  that  they  can  give  more  than 
the  rich. — CRAMER: — As  God  does  not  regard  the 
person,  so  does  He  not  regard  the  gifts  and  offerings, 
but  the  heart  and  the  simplicity  of  faith. — Let  no 
one  despise  true  widows;  there  are  heroines  of  faith 
among  them,  1  Tim.  v.  3. — HEUBNER  : — All  gifts 
should  be  a  sacrifice. — What  once  was  done  too 

uch,  now  is  done  too  little. — Even  small  gifts  are 
of  importance  for  the  general  cause ;  the  Lord  can 
,dd  His  blessing  thereto. — Religion  raises  the  value 
of  all  gift?. — Liberality,  honor  and  love  to  the  tem 
ple,  contempt  of  earthly  things,  trust  in  God,  are  the 
nain  traits  in  the  portrait  of  the  widow. — CARL 
BECK  : — The  measure  of  the  Heavenly  Judge  for  our 
good  works  :  1.  A  staff  to  support  the  lowly;  2.  a 
staff  to  beat  down  the  lofty. — W.  HOFACKER: — Jesus' 
look  of  pleasure  and  acknowledgment  which  rested 
upon  the  gift  of  the  widow:  1.  A  look  full  of 
strengthening,  comforting  favor;  2.  a  look  full  of  the 
earnestness  of  lofty  and  holy  inquiry  upon  us  all. — • 
KSAPP: — The  standard  with  which  the  Lord  our 
Saviour  determines  the  worth  or  unworthiness  of  our 
benevolent  gifts  and  works.— KAPFF  :— The  practicu 
of  beneficent  compassion. — N.  BEETS  : — The  work  of 
love  and  its  Witness. 
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2.  The  Secrets  of  the  Future  (Vss.  5-36). 


First  Part  (Vss.  5-24). 
(Parallel  to  Matt.  xxiv.  1-21  ;  Mark  xiii.  1-19.) 

5  And  as  some  spake  of  the  temple,  how  [or,  that]  it  was  adorned  with  goodly  sionei 

6  and  gifts  [offerings,  dva.O^p.ua-i.v],  he  said,  As  for  these  things  which  ye  behold,  the  days 
will  come,  in  the  which  there  shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon  another  that  shall  not  b« 

7  thrown  down   [/caraAu&yorcTcu].     And  they  asked  him,  saying,  Master  [Teacher],  but 
when  shall  these  things  be  ?  and  what  sign  will  there  be  when  these  things  shall  [are 

8  about  to]  come  to  pass?     And  he  said,  Take  heed  that  ye  be  not  deceived:  for  many 
shall  come  in  my  name,  saying,  I  am  Christ;  and  the  time  draweth  near:  go  ye  not 

9  therefore  [om.,  therefore1]  after  them.     But  when  ye  shall  hear  of  wars  and  commo 
tions,  be  not  terrified  :  for  these  things  must  first  come  to  pass  ;  but  the  end  is  not  by 

10  and  by  [but  not  immediately  is  the  end].  —  Then  said  he  unto  them,  Nation  shall  rise 
1  1  against  nation,  and  kingdom  against  kingdom  :  And  great  earthquakes  shall  [there]  be 

in5  divers  places,  and  [put  "and  "  after  "  be  "2]  famines,  and  pestilences;  and  fearful 
1  2  sights  and  great  signs  shall  there  be  from  heaven.  But  before  all  these,  they  shall  lay 

their  hands  on  you,  and  persecute  you,  delivering  you  up  to  the  synagogues,  and  into 

13  prisons,  being  brought  before  kings  and  rulers  for  my  name's  sake.     And  it  shall  turn 

14  [result]  to  you  for  a  testimony.     Settle  it  therefore  in  your  hearts,  not'  to  meditate  be- 

15  tore  what  ye  shall  answer:  For  I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and  wisdom,  which  all  your 

16  adversaries  shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay  [oppose3]  nor  resist.     And  ye  shall  be  betrayed 
[delivered  up]  both   [or,  even]   by  parents,  and  brethren,  and  kinsfolks,  and  friends; 
and  some  of  you  shall  they  cause  to  be  put  to  death  [shall  they  put  to  death,  Oararw- 

IV,  18  <rovariv\.     And  ye  shall  be  hated  of  [by]  all  men  for  my  name's  sake.     But  [Kcu] 

19  there  shall  not  a  hair  of  [«V]   your  head  perish.     In  your  patience  possess  ye  your 

20  souls  [By  your  endurance  shall  ye  gain  your  souls  (or,  lives,  J^u^tis4)].     And  when  ye 
shall  see  Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies,  then  know  that  the  desolation  thereof  is 

21  nigh.     Then  let  them  which  are  in  Judea  rlee  to  the  mountains;  and  let  them  which 
are  in  the  midst  of  it   [*.  e.,  Jerusalem]  depart  out;  and  let  not  them  that  are  in  the 

22  countries  [country  parts]  enter  thereinto.     For  these  be  [are]  the  [om.,  the]  days  of 

23  vengeance,  that  all  things  which  are  written  may  be  fulfilled.     But   [om.,  But,]   woe 
unto  them  that  are  with  child,  and  to  them  that  give  suck,  in  those  days!  for  there  shall 

24  be  great  distress  in  the  land  [or,  upon  the  earth],  and  wrath  upon  this  people.     And 
they  shall  fall  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  shall  be  led  away  captive  into  all  [the] 
nations  :  and  Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles  [shall  be  a  city  trodden 
down  by  Gentiles],  until  the  times  [/catpot]  of  the  Gentiles  be  [are]  fulfilled. 

1  Vs.  8.  —  The  ovv  of  the  Recepta  should  be  expunged,  as  by  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf,  [Meyer,  Trcpelles,  Alford.] 
8  Vs.  11.  —  According  to  the  arrangement  of  Tischendorf,  [Tregelles,  Alford]  :  <retcr/xoi  re  jityaAoi  KOI  /card  TOTTOUS  Aw- 
jtoi,  K.T.A. 


Vs.  15.—  Tischendorf,  T 
Vs.  19.  —  With  Gricsb 


f,  Trepelles,  Alford,  Van  Oosterzee  put  irrto-r^j-at  before  avretirtlv.—  C.  C.  S.] 
bach,  Rinck,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  [Meyer,  Tregclles,  Alford,]  we  (rive  to  the 
C 


B.,  &c.,  the  preference.    See  Exegetical  and  Critical  remarks.    [Cod.  Sin.  hero  agrees  with  the  Recepla.—C.  C.  S.) 


reading  of  A., 


EXEOETICAL  AXD   CRITICAL. 

The  eschatological  discourse  with  which  our  Sa- 
viodr,  according  to  all  the  Synoptics,  closes  His 
public  work  as  Teacher,  has  been  at  all  times  and 
justly  reckoned  among  the  greatest  of  the  cruces 
infer  jn-ctiim.  It  is  easier  to  propose  a  greater  or 
*ess  number  of  objections  against  any  explanation  of 
it  than  ourselves  to  give  an  interpretation  thereof 
>vhk'h  should  leave  no  difficulties  remaining.  The 
principal  literature  on  this  question  we  find  given  in 
LANGE  on  Matthew  and  Mark,  to  which  may  yet  be 
added  an  unquestionably  interesting  dissertation  by 
E.  SCHEREK,  upon  Jesus'  prophecies  of  the  end,  in 
the  Beitraye  zu  den  theologischen  Wissemschaften  von 
Keusn  und  Cunilz,  ii.  pp.  63-83,  Jena,  1851.  Comp. 


the  critical  Comm.  on  the  Eschatological  Discourse, 
Matt.xxiv.25,byJ.  C.  MEYER,Fraiif.a.  d.0. 1857,  and 
an  exegetical  exposition  by  II.  CUEMER,  Ucber  die  E*- 
chatol.  Rede  J.  Chi .,  Matt.  xxiv.  25,  Stuttg.  I860.  So 
much  we  may  well  assume,  as  indeed  almost  all  are 
now  agreed,  that  as  well  the  view  of  those  who  here  un 
derstand  exclusively  (Michaelis,  Bahrdt,  Kckermann, 
Henke,  and  others),  as  also  the  opinion  of  those  who 
here  will  allow  no  reference  to  Jerusalem's  destruction 
(BAUR,  Kan.  Ev.,  p.  605),  is  entirely  untenable.  It 
is  therefore  established  that  here  the  discourse  is  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
the  end  of  the  world,  and  it  can  only  be  the  question 
in  what  connection  these  two  events  stand  to  one 
another  in  the  prophetic  portraiture  of  our  text 
For  the  solution  of  this  enigma  it  i?,  above  all,  ne 
cessary  that  we  well  understand  the  question  whict 
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the  disciples  addressed  to  the  Master,  and  which  in 
its  original  form  Matthew  has  most  faithfully  com 
municated  to  us.  They  ask  when  these  things 
(ravra)  shall  be.  and  can  on  psychological  grounds  be 
thinking  of  nothing  else  than  of  the  destruction  of 
the  city  and  the  temple,  the  prophecy  of  which  had 
just  before  shaken  them  to  their  inmost  soul.  They 
inquire  besides  after  the  sign  of  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  and  the  end  of  the  world.  By  no  means  have 
they  here  two  different  events,  but  only  two  sides  of 
one  and  the  same  event  in  their  rnind.  Yet  mindful 
of  the  declaration,  Matt,  xxiii.  37-39,  they  coordi 
nate  the  fall  of  the  temple,  His  irapovaia,  and  the  con 
clusion  of  the  present  world-period  (alwv).  They 
had,  that  is,  as  genuine  Jews,  hitherto  ever  conceived 
that  the  temple  would  stand  eternally,  and  Jerusalem 
be  the  centre  whither  all  the  nations  should  stream  to 
gether,  in  order  to  enjoy  with  the  Jews  the  blessings  of 
the  Messianic  reign  (the  assertion  of  EBRAKD,  Ev.  Jirit., 
p.  611,  that  the  Jews  had  expected  even  in  the  Mes 
sianic  time  a  severe  conflict  and  with  it  the  destruc 
tion  of  the  temple,  is  at  least  unproved  ;  better  has 
De  Wettc,  on  Matt.  xxiv.  3,  elucidated  the  subject) ; 
but  now  they  have  in  the  days  and  hours  immediately 
preceding  heard  something  by  which  this  conception 
of  theirs  has  been  disturbed.  They  had  believed 
that  the  Christ  would  remain  eternally  here  below, 
and  that  the  temple  would  outlast  time;  but  now 
they  hear  that  the  Christ  shall  die,  and  the  temple 
become  a  heap  of  ruins.  How  could  they,  as  born 
Israelites,  after  this  last  fact,  imagine  any  further 
continuance  of  the  earthly  economy?  And  yet  they 
still  expect  as  ever  a  glorious  irapoutria.  of  the  Mes 
siah,  which  in  everything  shall  be  the  opposite  of 
His  present  humble  manifestation.  Naturally  they 
conceived  this  as  occurring  not  after,  but  contem 
poraneously  with,  the  fall  of  the  temple,  and  desire 
therefore  to  know  by  what  previous  tokens  they 
might  recognize  the  approach  of  the  decisive  catas 
trophe,  in  which  the  great  double  event  shall  break 
in. 

What  now  shall  our  Lord  do  in  order  to  speak  to 
them  according  to  their  receptivity  and  their  need  ? 
Shall  He  say  to  them  that  the  one  fact  shall  be  sepa 
rated  from  the  other  by  an  interval  of  so  many  cen 
turies  ?  Then  lie  would  have  had  to  give  entirely 
up  His  own  principle,  John  xvi.  12.  With  deep  wis 
dom  He  places  Himself,  therefore,  upon  the  position 
of  the  inquirers,  and  starts,  it  is  true,  from  the  de 
struction  of  Jerusalem,  but  in  order  at  the  same 
time  to  attach  to  this  a  delineation  of  the  (rvvrf\fta 
TOV  aiuvos.  However,  we  must  from  our  point  of 
view  hold  the  different  attempts  to  indicate  a  definite 
point  in  this  discourse,  when  our  Lord  leaves  the 
first  object  and  afterwards  speaks  exclusively  of 
the  second,  as  rather  doubtful.  It  has,  for  instance, 
been  believed  that  we  find  such  in  Matt.  xxiv.  29, 
but  vs.  34,  impartially  explained,  gives  us  plainly 
to  see  that  even  after  this  He  yet  speaks  of  events 
which  the  generation  then  living  should  behold.  If 
we,  therefore,  will  not  assume  that  our  Lord  Himself 
erred  in  so  important  a  case,  or  that  the  Evangelists 
have  not  at  all  understood  His  eschatological  dis 
course,  or  have  inaccurately  reported  it — assump 
tions  which,  from  a  believing  point  of  view,  the  Chris 
tian  consciousness  condemns  in  the  strongest  manner, 
—there  then  is  nothing  left  for  us  but  to  assume  that 
our  Lord  speaks  indeed  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru 
salem,  but  all  this  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  last  judg 
ment  of  the  world.  In  other  words,  that  He  speaks 
prophetically  of  the  earlier  as  a  type  of  the  latei 


Jerusalem's  destruction,  but  apprehended  in  its  ideal 
significance,  is  and  remains,  therefore,  the  theme 
of  the  discourse,  yet  so  that  He  from  this  point  of 
view  at  the  same  time  beholds  and  prophesies  the 
destruction  of  the  earthly  economy  in  general  that 
follows  afterwards.  Here  also  the  peculiarity  of 
prophetic  vision  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  in  which  the 
conception  of  time  recedes  before  rt>at  of  space,  anc1 
what  is  successive  appears  as  coordinate.  "  Pro 
phetia  est  ut  pictura  regionis  cvjusdarn,  qua  in 
proximo  tecta  ft  colles  et  pontes  notat  distincte,  pro- 
cul  valf.es  et  monies  latissime  patentes  in  anffimtiun 
cogit :  sic  enim  debct  ctiam  esse  eorum,  qui  prophetiam 
legnnt,  prospectus  in  fuiurum,  cui  se  profihetia  accorn- 
modat."  Bengel.  Both  events  flow  in  His  repre 
sentation  so  together,  that  the  interval  almost  wholly 
recedes,  and  the  tokens  of  His  coming,  which  already 
begin  to  reveal  themselves  before  the  destruction  of 
the  City  and  of  the  Temple,  are  repeated  in  ever- 
increasing  measure,  the  nearer  the  last  judgment 
draws  on.  Therefore  the  interpreter  must  content 
himself  if  he  is  able  to  point  out  that  all  the  here- 
threatened  tribulations  have  already  had  a  beginning 
of  fulfilment  in  the  period  which  immediately  pre 
ceded  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, — a  beginning 
which  then  again  bears  the  germ  of  subsequent  ful 
filments  in  itself,  even  as  the  fruit  lies  hidden  in  the 
bud. 

On  this  interpretation,  therefore,  the  eschatological 
discourse  contains  the  exact  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  disciples,  and  it  is  from  this  sufficiently  ex 
plained  why  in  the  apostolic  epistles  the  expectation 
of  a  speedy  return  of  our  Lord  arose,  so  that,  for 
instance,  Paul  could  entertain  the  thought  of  a  pos 
sibility  of  himself  even  living  to  see  it  (1  Thess.  iv. 
15 ;  2  Cor.  v.  4,  and  elsewhere).  They  saw  the 
signs  foretokening  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
come  nearer  and  nearer,  and  had  not  yet  learned 
from  the  Lord  that  even  after  this  event  the  present 
economy  should  endure,  yea,  for  centuries.  The 
attentive  reader  will,  however,  not  overlook  the  inti 
mations  which  are  plainly  given  here  and  there  in 
this  discourse,  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  should, 
nevertheless,  not  take  place  so  soon  as  many  believed, 
and  that  with  Jerusalem's  destruction  the  last  word 
of  the  world's  history  would  not  by  any  means  be 
yet  uttered  (comp.  Matt.  xxiv.  48  ;  xxv.  5,  19  ;  Luke 
xxi.  24).  As  concerns,  finally,  the  relation  of  the 
different  Synoptics  to  one  another,  in  reference  to 
the  Betting  forth  of  this  discourse  of  Jesus,  we  can 
not  agree  with  the  expositors  who  think  that  the 
praise  of  greater  originality  or  exactness  belongs  to 
Mark  or  Luke.  Unquestionably,  in  this  respect, 
Matthew  deserves  the  preference,  while  we,  on  the 
other  hand,  meet,  especially  in  Luke,  with  a  freer, 
more  fragmentary  redaction  of  the  whole  discourse. 
Many  utterances  of  special  importance  are  preserved 
more  complete  by  Matthew  and  Mark  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  we  meet  in  Luke  with  particular  sinffularia, 
which  in  and  of  themselves  deserve  the  highest  atten 
tion,  and  assist  the  view  over  the  great  whole  of  this 
discourse  in  many  relations.  For  the  locality  of  the 
discourse,  Matthew  and  Mark  must  be  compared. 
An  admirable  picture  by  Begas  seizes  the  moment 
when  our  Lord  is  sitting  with  His  four  friends  at 
evening-time  upon  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  is  dis 
closing  to  them  the  secrets  of  the  future. 

Vs.  5.  And  as  some  spake  of  the  temple.— 
Manifestly  these  words  were  not  uttered  after  but 
during  the  leaving  of  the  temple.  It  is  sis  though 
the  disciples,  most  deeply  moved  by  the  farewell  to 
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the  temple  (Matt,  xxiii.  37-39),  now  seek  to  become 
the  IntereeMOn  for  the  heavily-doomed  sanctuary. 
They  show  Him  the  building  (Matthew),  winch  yet,  far 
from  being  completed,  appears  to  promise  to  the  sanc 
tuary  a  longer  duration;  the  masses  of  stone  (Mark), 
which  may  yet  defy  many  centuries ;  the  votive  offer 
ings  with  which  (Luke)  munificence  and  ostentation 
had  adorned  the  house  of  the  Lord.  These  a.vad'fi/j.aTa 
had  been  for  the  greatest  part  offered  by  heathens ; 
for  instance,  the  holy  vessels  by  the  Emperor  Augus 
tus,  otlirr  vessels  again  by  the  Egyptian  Philadelphus, 
especially  the  magnificent  golden  vine  which  Herod 
the  Great  had  presented,  as  Josephus  relates,  De  Bell. 
Jud.  \\.  6,  2,  A.  J.  xv.  11,  8.  If  we  now  consider 
that  according  to  the  prophetic  declarations,  for  in 
stance,  Ps.  Ixxii. ;  Isaiah  lx.,  the  heathen  also  should 
bring  their  gifts  and  offerings  to  Zion,  it  is  then 
doubly  intelligible  that  the  Apostles  found  in  these 
very  objects  one  ground  the  more  for  their  hope  of 
the  continuance  of  the  sanctuary. 

Vs.  t'».  As  for  these  things  which  ye  behold. 
— Nominative  absolute,  to  indicate  the  subject,  which 
now  in  our  Saviours  discourse  is  to  be  made  suffi 
ciently  plain.  By  this  very  construction  the  anti 
thesis  becomes  the  stronger,  which  prevails  between 
the  light  in  which  that  which  is  seen  there  yet  displays 
itself,  and  ihe  fate  that  impended  over  it.  "  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  the  Hellenic  Gospel,  which,  accord 
ing  to  the  words  of  Christ,  has  especially  kept  in 
mind  the  relation  between  beauty  of  manifestation  in 
its  truth  and  beauty  of  manifestation  in  empty  guise, 
has  attached  His  prophecies  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  and  of  the  judgment  of  the  world,  imme 
diately  to  an  allusion  to  the  beauty  and  rich  splendor 
of  the  temple." 

There  shall  not  be  left  one  stone  upon 
another. — Comp.  ch.  xix.  43,  44.  In  order  rightly 
to  comprehend  the  full  force  of  the  antithesis,  we 
must  represent  to  ourselves  the  whole  magnificence 
of  the  sanctuary,  over  which  later  Jewish  scholars 
exclaimed  with  wonder,  "  He  that  has  not  seen  the 
temple  of  Herod  has  never  beheld  anything  glorious." 
See  the  notes  on  the  parallels  in  Matthew  and  Mark. 

Vs.  7.  When  .  .  .  and  what  sign — Their 
question  is,  therefore,  a  double  one;  they  wish  to 
know  precisely  the  point  of  time,  and  to  recognize 
the  tokens  of  this  approaching  catastrophe.  Our 
Lord  answers  only  the  last  question,  while  He  in  re 
ference  to  the  first  gives  to  them  only  general  intima 
tions  (comp.  Matt.  xxiv.  S4-36).  The  signs  which 
He  gives  are  at  the  same  time  of  such  a  nature  that 
they,  in  fact,  are  only  to  be  seen  precursorily  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  will  appear  decisively 
and  in  their  full  force  only  at  the  end  of  the  world. 
It  is  .here  as  with  the  boxes  containing  one  within 
tiie  other  [Chinese  boxes]. 

Vs.  8.  Take  haed. — In  Luke,  aa  in  Matthew 
and  Ma:k,  the  warning  against  being  seduced  by 
false  Messiahs  stands  first.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  so  far  as 
we  know,  no  deceivers  appeared  to  play  a  strictly 
Mes.sianic  part ;  Bar  Cochlm,  the  first  of  these  more 
than  sixty  deceivers,  did  not  come  up  till  afterwards. 
Sre  EusKiiirs,  //.  K,  iv.  (i.  But,  certainly,  their 
already  lay  in  the  misleading  influence  of  a  Jonathan, 
Theudas,  Dosithcus,  Simon,  Menander,  and  others, 
the  germs  of  the  same  delusion  which  afterwards  Ap 
peared  more  decidedly  in  the  form  of  a  false  Mes- 
•dahship.  Bear  in  mind  how  the  Goc'tue,  by  promises 
of  miracles,  allured  many  thousands  into  the  wilder- 
uess,  and  thereby  into  destruction.  Comp.  Acts  v. 


36,  37;  xxi.  88;  Homily  76  of  Chrysostom  on 
Matthew.  Thus  did  the  general  signs  of  the  world's 
end  begin  really  to  go  into  fulfilment  with  the  de 
strnction  of  Jerusalem. 

Vs.  10.  Then  said  He  unto  them. — According 
to  the  representation  of  Luke  the  warning  against 
misleaders  was  only  something  preliminary,  an  intro 
duction,  as  it  were,  after  which  our  Lord  goes  on  to 
handle  the  question  proposed,  particularly  and  regu 
larly. 

Nation  shall  rise  against  nation.— The  insur 
rection?,  earthquakes,  famines,  and  other  plagues, 
which  are  here  adduced,  were  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  by  no  means  so  insignificant  as,  for  in 
stance,  Uc  Wctte  asserts.  Bear  in  mind  the  massa 
cres  at  Cicsarea,  between  Syrians  and  Jews,  in  which 
20,000  of  the  latter  fell,  while  in  Syria  almost  every 
city  was  divided  into  two  armies,  which  stood  op 
posed  to  one  another  as  deadly  enemies ;  the  quiclr 
succession  of  the  five  emperors  in  Rome  within 
a  few  years,  Nero,  Galba,  Otho,  Vitcllius,  Vespasian, 
and  the  tumults  connected  therewith  in  wider  and 
narrower  circles ;  the  famine  under  Claudius,  Acts  xi. 
30 ;  the  earthquakes  at  the  time  of  Nero  in  Cam 
pania  and  Asia,  in  which  whole  cities  perished  ;  tbe 
singular  and  terrifying  signs  in  Judaea  of  which  Jo 
sephus  and  Tacitus  speak,  and  we  have  historical 
cases  enough  for  the  explanation  of  this  mysterious 
declaration  of  our  Lord.  Yet,  above  all,  we  should 
lay  the  emphasis  on  His  declaration  in  Matthew  and 
Mark,  that  all  these  tilings  are  only  apxa'  wSiWi',  so 
that  we  have  by  no  means  to  understand  exclusively 
the  wars.  &c.,  which  were  to  take  place  in  the  inter 
val  of  forty  years;  but  all  the  calamities  of  this  kind 
which  in  continually  increasing  measure  should  pre 
cede  the  end  of  the  world,  of  which  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  was  only  the  type.  In  another  form 
the  same  thought  is  still  more  intimated  than  ex 
pressed  in  that  which  immediately  follows,  vs.  12. 

Vs.  12.  But  before  all  these. — The  assertion 
of  Meyer,  ad  loc.,  that  this  statement  of  time  is,  per 
haps,  a  later  modification  of  the  tradition,  ex  evenlu, 
rest;  upon  the  dogmatic  preconception  that  our  Lord 
could  not  have  predicted  to  His  disciples  that  their 
personal  persecution  should  precede  these  List  ca 
lamities.  But  the  farther  the  last  words  of  vs.  11 
extend  beyond  the  great  catastrophe  of  Jerusalem's 
destruction,  so  much  the  more  natural  is  it  also  that 
our  Lord  points  His  disciples  to  that  which  awaits 
them  even  before. — Shall  lay  their  hands  on  you, 
^TrijSaAAf  iv. — Of  course,  with  a  hostile  intent.  A  no 
ticeable  climax  is  found  in  the  here-indicated  perse 
cutions.  The  lightest  form  is  in  a  certain  sense  the 
delivery  over  to  the  synagogues,  namely,  in  order  to 
be  there  scourged,  comp.  Matt.  x.  17.  A  severe  con 
flict  impends  over  them  when  they  are  brought  be 
fore  kings  and  governors  to  give  a  testimony  to  the 
faith,  comp.  Matt.  x.  18.  The  worst  awaits  them 
when  they  (vs.  16)  shall  bs  delivered  up  by  their  pa 
rents,  relatives,  and  friends.  However,  they  have  in 
the  midst  of  this  distress  a  threefold  consolation:  1. 
All  this  is  done  for  the  sake  of  the  Lord's  name 
(«Vewa),  comp.  Acts  v.  41  ;  '2.  it  shall  turn  to  them 
for  a  testimony ;  <UD/3)jaeTa<,  here,  as  in  Phil.  i.  19, 
the  intimation  of  a  salutary  result;  the  persecutions 
mentioned  shall  serve  as  opportunity  to  the  apostles 
to  give  a  witness  concerning  their  Lord,  wliie!:  here, 
in  Acts  xviii.  11,  is  represente;!  us  something 
great  and  glorious.  Finally,  they  shall  in  such  mo- 
ents  be  least  wanting  in  the  sense  of  the  uearnesa 
of  their  Lord. 
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Vs.  14.  Settle  it  therefore  in  your  hearts.— 
See  on  ch.  xii.  11 ;  Matt.  x.  19,  20.  A  promise  of 
BO  high  significance  might  be  fittingly  repeated. 
What  they,  according  to  our  Lord's  will,  are  to 
settle  in  their  hearts  is,  as  it  were,  an  antidote 
to  the  care  which  should  afterwards  fill  their  hearts. 
"Id  unum  laborate,  ne  laboretis."  Bengel.  The 
ground  of  the  encouragement  is  the  tyw  Siiirca  of 
our  Lord,  that  involuntarily  reminds  us  of  the  Divine 
word  which  Moses  received  at  his  calling  at  the 
burning  bush,  Ex.  iv.  12. — Mouth  and  wisdom. — 
Mouth,  concrete  expression  for  the  words  themselves 
which  they  were  to  utter;  wisdom,  the  gift  of  deliver 
ing  these  words  bcfittingly,  according  to  time,  place, 
and  the  like.  Thus  is  everything  needful  promised 
them  as  well  for  the  material  as  for  the  formal  part 
of  their  defence,  so  that  continued  opposition  should 
become  extremely  hard  for  their  antagonists.  It  is, 
of  course,  understood  that  here  it  is  not  an  absolute 
but  a  relative  impossibility  that  is  spoken  of,  and 
that,  therefore,  not  only  Acts  vi.  10,  but  also  vii.  51 ; 
xiii.  8-10,  and  other  passages,  must  be  compared. 

Vs.  16.  And  ye  shall  be  delivered  up. — The 
notices  of  the  Acts  and  of  the  Epistles  are  too  brief 
to  admit  of  the  mention  of  special  examples  of  the 
fulfilment  of  this  prophecy.  This  declaration,  more 
over,  is  not  addressed  to  the  Apostles  as  such,  but 
BO  far  as  they  were  the  representatives  of  the  first 
believers  generally. — Some  of  you  shall  they  put 
to  death. — More  definitely  expressed  than  the  gen 
eral  a.TroKTfvoi'<Ttv  vfj.5.1  in  Matthew.  Among  the  four 
auditors  of  our  Lord  was  found  James,  who  was  to 
be  the  first  martyr  [among  the  Apostles. — C.  C.  S.], 
and  Peter,  upon  whom  the  subsequent  prophecy 
(John  xxS.  18,  19)  was  fulfilled.  But  these  were  to 
be  only  the  first  fruits  of  an  incalculable  harvest  of 
martyrs,  who  in  the  course  of  the  centuries  should 
fall  for  the  cause  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  Apocalypse 
gives  us  only  a  vague  foreboding  of  what  outbreaks 
of  iniquity,  even  in  this  respect,  are  hidden  in  the 
bosom  of  the  mysterious  future. 

Vs.  17.  Hated  by  all  men. — In  the  apostolic 
epistles,  c.  </.,  Kom.  viii.  35-37  ;  1  Cor.  iv.  9,  10 ; 
2  Cor.  xi.  23-29 ;  Heb.  x.  32-34,  we  find  a  rich 
array  of  proofs  for  the  exact  fulfilment  of  this  word, 
even  in  the  first  period  of  the  church.  Bear  in 
mind  also  the  dangers  which  the  flight  of  the  first 
Christians  to  the  Trans-Jordanic  Pella  gave  occasion 
to,  and,  above  all,  do  not  overlook  how  this  hatred 
also  in  its  different  phases  becomes  more  and  more 
intense  the  more  rapidly  the  history  and  development 
of  God's  kingdom  hastens  to  its  end. 

Vs.  18.  But  there  shall  not  a  hair.— Comp. 
ch.  xii.  7  ;  Matt.  x.  30.  Of  course  no  assurance  that 
they  should  in  no  case  be  slain,  but  only  that  they 
should  be  inviolable  upon  earth  so  long  as  they  were 
necessary  for  the  service  of  the  Lord,  as  also  that  even 
their  death  should  redound  et'y  fftiir^plav  and  to  the 
glory  of  Christ ;  Phil.  i.  19.  And  with  this  promise  of 
absolute  security  in  a  negative  respect,  they  are  at 
the  same  time  also  assured  of  their  absolute  security 
on  the  positive  side :  By  your  endurance,  &c. 

Vs.  19.  Gain  your  souls.  K-rTJo-ea-de. — Al 
though  the  /cTT)<ra<r&e  of  the  Recepta  is  strongly  sup 
ported  by  external  authority,  yet  the  internal  argu 
ments  in  favor  of  the  reading  of  A.,  B.  [not  Cod. 
Bin.]  are  in  our  eyes  of  prevailing  weight.  "  The  Re 
cepta  is  an  interprelarnetdum  of  the  future  understood 
imperatively."  Meyer.  We  have  here,  therefore, 
the  obverse  of  the  promise,  vs.  18 ;  so  far  from  a 
hair  of  their  head  being  hurt  (comp.  Acts  xxvii.  34), 


they  should  on  the  other  hand,  by  their  perseverance 
in  the  midst  of  all  these  persecutions,  preserve  their 
souls,  their  life.  By  vtrofj-ovri  we  are  not  to  understan'* 
patience,  but,  as  in  Romans  v.  4 ;  James  i.  3,  4,  en 
durance;  and  to  explain  KTo<rdcu  not  (De  Wette)  in 
the  sense  of  tfyiWeu',  Matt.  xvi.  25 ;  but  rather  in 
that  of  "maintain,  preserve."  (1  Thess.  iv.  4.)  It  is 
moreover  of  course  understood,  that  we  are  by  the 
preservation  of  the  soul  not  to  understand  the  natural 
life  in  itself,  but  the  true  life,  whose  loss  or  mainte 
nance  is  for  the  disciple  of  the  Saviour  the  greatest 
question  of  life.  [It  is  difficult  to  indicate  in  Eng 
lish  the  double  meaning  of  tyvx'h,  which  denotes  hoth 
soul  and  life. — C.  C.  S.]  By  endurance  they  were  to 
preserve  this  true  life,  even  if  they  for  it  should  lose 
the  life  of  the  body.  We  find  here  therefore,  in 
other  words,  the  same  promise  which  is  given  Matt. 
xxiv.  13  ;  Rev.  ii.  10,  and  elsewhere,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  admonition  which,  according  to  the 
common  explanation,  is  found  in  this  verse :  Maintain 
the  soul  in  patience  (comp.  Heb.  x.  36),  rests  upon  an 
incorrect  reading,  and  without  doubt  would  have  had 
to  be  otherwise  expressed. 

Vs.  20.  And  when  ye  shall  see  Jerusalem. 
— Comp.  LANGE  on  Matt.  xxiv.  15.  The  mention  of 
the  armies  stands  in  Luke  in  the  place  of  the  abomina 
tion  of  desolation  mentioned  by  Matthew  and  Mark, 
and  the  prophecy  of  Daniel,  which  is  very  especially 
important  for  the  Jewish  Christians  of  Matthew, 
Luke  leaves  out  in  his  representation.  The  very  un 
certainty  of  so  many  expositors  in  reference  to  the 
proper  signification  of  the  /35f\vynu  TTJS  fpri/Awtrews, 
is  a  proof  the  more  how  much  has  been  done  for  the 
desecration  of  the  holy  ground,  so  that  we  scarcely 
know  any  longer  what  we  have  principally  to  under 
stand.  According  to  the  redaction  of  Luke,  even 
the  appearance  of  the  hostile  hosts  before  Jerusalem 
is  an  ominous  sign,  and  the  disciples  are  to  know- 
that  even  with  the  most  valiant  defence,  there  is  no 
deliverance  any  longer  to  be  hoped  for. 

Vs.  21.  Then  let  them  which  are  in  Judaea. 
— Commendation  of  a  hasty  flight  as  the  only  means 
of  deliverance.  In  Judaea  one  finds  himself  in  the 
heart  of  the  population,  and  therefore  he  must  seek 
to  reach  the  lonesome  mountains ;  at  any  cost  he 
must  leave  the  city,  and  if  he  is  happy  enough  to  get 
out  of  it  at  the  right  time  he  shall  under  no  pretext 
return. — 'Ev  TOIJ  x*'Pa<?)  no*  *'n  regionibus  (Brct- 
schneider,  De  Wette),  but  in  agris,  where  the  prin 
cipal  Jews  often  inhabited  country  houses.  For  more 
particular  directions  as  to  their  flight,  see  Matthew. 

Vs.  22.  Days  cf  vengeance. — That  is,  not 
days  in  which  the  one  people  takes  vengeance  on 
the  disobedience  and  refractoriness  of  the  other 
people,  but  in  which  God  the  Lord  accomplishes  His 
judgments  upon  His  enemies.  Here  the  declaration 
of  Moses  (Ps.  xc.  11),  finds  its  application. — May 
be  fulfilled. — According  to  the  express  declaration 
of  our  Lord,  therefore,  the  fall  of  the  city  and  the 
temple  also  is  already  prophesied  in  the  Old  Testa 
ment.  We  may  call  to  mind  Deut.  xxviii.,  which  in 
a  certain  sense  may  be  named  the  ground-theme  which 
was  afterwards  further  carried  out  in  the  prophetical 
Scriptures.  Daniel  also  may  be  included,  yet  he  is 
by  no  means  especially  and  exclusively  meant.  In 
stead  of  a  citation  of  the  prophetic  word,  we  find  in 
Luke  only  a  general  statement,  which  however  evi 
dently  shows  that  this  whole  prophesying  of  our  Lord 
is  nothing  else  than  the  prolongation  and  continu 
ance  of  the  line  which  had  been  drawn  centuries 
before.  It  is  moreover  noticeable  how  recognizably 
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the  stamp  of  Divine  retribution  was  impressed  upon 
the  tutu  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  even  for 
he.ithen  eyes.  We  may  call  to  mind  the  expression 
even  of  a  Titus :  "  That  God  was  so  angry  with  this 
people  that  even  he  feared  His  wrath  if  he  should 
eufl'er  grace  to  be  shown  to  the  Jews,"  and  how  he 
refused  every  mark  of  honor  on  account  of  tha  vic 
tory  obtained,  with  the  attestation  that  he  had  been 
only  an  instrument  in  God's  hands  to  punish  this  stiflf- 
lecked  nation.  Comp.  the  well-known  expressions 
of  Josephus,  as  to  the  height  which  the  wickedness 
of  his  contemporaries  had  reached. 

Vs.  23.  Woe  unto  them  that  are  with  child. 
— An  oioi  not  of  imprecation,  but  of  bitter  lament, 
in  which  the  compassion  and  sympathy  of  the  Sa 
viour  expresses  itself.  [Equivalent  to :  Alas,  for 
them  ! — C.  C.  S.]  Comp.  ch.  xxiii.  29.  Such  women 
would  be  less  fitted  for  rapid  flight,  without,  however, 
on  account  of  their  condition  finding  compassion. 
The  ground  of  this  fact  is  a  double  one :  great  dis 
tress  upon  earth  (entirely  general),  and  especially 
great  wrath  upon  this  people.  Thus  nowhere  does  a 
refuge  present  itself,  neither  in  nor  out  of  Judaea. 
Comp.  Is.  xxvi.  20  ;  Rev.  vi.  10,  17. 

Vs.  24.  And  they  shall  fall. — A  more  particu 
lar  setting  forth  of  the  fate  of  the  Jews,  which  the 
result  confirmed  most  terrifically.  According  to 
Josephus,  the  number  of  the  slain  amounted  to 
1,100,000;  97,000  were  dragged  as  prisoners  mostly 
to  Egypt  and  the  provinces.  Comp.  Deut.  xxviii.  64. 
— "EiTTai  ira.Tov/j.ti>r},  Jerusalem  shall  be  a  city  trod 
den  down  by  the  heathen  ;  not  alone  an  intimation 
of  her  desecration  by  a  heathen  garrison  (De  Wette), 
but  a  designation  of  all  the  scornful  outrages  to  which 
the  capital  should  be  given  over.  Comp.  Lam.  iv. 
Nor  is  there  any  more  reason  here  by  the  entirely 
general  mention  of  tdvri  to  understand  the  Romans 
exclusively.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  here  find 
the  announcement  of  the  interval  of  centuries  in 
which  the  most  different  nations,  in  almost  uninter 
rupted  succession,  have  trodden  down  Jerusalem  : — 
Titus,  Hadrian,  Chosroes,  the  Mussulmen,  the  Cru 
saders,  and  the  later  dominion  of  Islam, — an  interval 
that  yet  endures,  and  whose  end  shall  be  appointed 
only  when  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  shall  be  ful- 
filled. 

The  times  of  the  Gentiles,  tcaipol  e&vwv. — 
Not  the  times  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  (Stier), 
by  which  an  entirely  foreign  thought  would  be  inter 
polated  ;  but  the  times  which  are  predestined  to  the 
Gentiles  for  the  fulfilment  of  these  Divine  judgments. 
That  by  xaipoi  a  long  interval  is  intimated  (Dorner), 
appears,  it  is  true,  not  from  this  plural  in  itself,  but 
from  the  whole  connection,  according  to  which  these 
Katpoi  shall  endure  even  to  the  final  term,  and  (comp. 
Matt.  xxiv.  29)  shall  finally  be  cut  short  by  the  last 
act  of  the  drama  of  the  history  of  the  world.  Re- 
markable  is  tl .is  ev.pres-ion  in  the  first  place,  because 
an  evident  intimation  lios  hidden  therein,  that,  after 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  there  is  yet  a  period  of  indefi 
nite  duration  to  be  awaited  ;  and  secondly,  because 
a  thought  of  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem  gleams 
through,  which  is  elsewhere  expressed  even  more 
plainly. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Without  ground  have  some  taken  offence  at 
flic  manner  in  which  our  Lord  here  speaks  of  His 
Paru^ia,  and  wished  to  discover  therein  an  irrecon- 
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cilable  antagonism  between  the  Synoptics  and  th« 
fourth  Gospel.  John  also  knows  an  tVxa-nj  /Vuf/iaand 
a  personal  irapouiria  of  the  Lord,  although  this  in 
His  spiritual  Gospel  comes  forward  with  le.-s  promi 
nence  into  the  foreground  ;  on  the  other  hand,  tho 
Synoptical  representation  has  nothing  that  would 
favor  a  grossly  sensuous  conception  in  rcfeicncc  to 
the  secrets  of  the  future.  We  should  have  good 
right  to  wonder  at  the  eschatological  conception* 
which  are  found,  for  instance,  in  Paul's  Epistles  tc 
the  Corinthians  and  Thessalonians,  if  they  had  not 
the  least  Christian  historical  foundation  in  just  such 
sayings  of  our  Lord  as  we  meet  with  in  this  discourse. 
The  narrative  of  the  Synoptics  must  in  the  nature  of 
the  case  be  offensive  to  all  those  who  from  dogmatical 
grounds  find  it  incredible  that  the  Lord  should  so 
long  beforehand  have  with  entire  exactness  foreseen 
and  foretold  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  but  never 
will  a  purely  historical  criticism  allow  itself  to  be 
guided  or  intimidated  by  such  a  purely  arbitrary  con 
clusion  a  non  posse  ad  non  esse.  And  vhoever  atten 
tively  compares  the  prophecy  with  the  result,  will 
soon  discover  that  it  is  entirely  impossible  to  think 
here  of  a  vatidnium  pout  eventum.  A  so  intimate 
amalgamation  of  two  so  heterogeneous  events  as  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  end  of  the  world, 
was  in  the  nature  of  the  case  oidy  possible  before, 
but  no  longer  after  the  former  event  had  taken  place ; 
besides  that  it  would  have  been  psychologically  im 
possible  for  the  inventor  who,  after  the  fall  of  Jerusa 
lem,  had  composed  this  discourse  and  put  it  in  the 
mouth  of  our  Lord,  to  give  so  simple,  so  general,  so 
brief  and  incomplete,  a  portrayal  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  since  certainly  the  result  offered  him 
abundant  material,  and  therewith  an  irresistible 
temptation,  to  embellish  his  picture  with  richer  colors, 
and  to  make  his  prophecy  more  exciting.  Had  the 
Synoptics  not  written  until  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  it  would  have  been  easier  for  them,  like 
John,  to  be  entirely  silent  about  the  event,  than  to 
place  it  in  such  a  light  that  the  very  event  seemingly 
convicted  the  prophecy  of  falsehood. 

2.  It  is  by  no  means  arbitrary  that  our  Lord  joins 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  the  end  of  the 
world  so  intimately  together.  For  on  the  one  hand 
it  is  historically  proved  that  the  fall  of  the  Jewish 
state  was  the  indispensably  necessary  condition  to 
free  the  youthful  Christendom  from  the  limits  of  a 
confined  nationality,  to  elevate  it  into  the  religion  of 
the  world,  and  therefore  mightily  to  prepare  the 
revelation  of  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  the  triumph 
of  His  kingdom  over  the  heathen  world.  On  the 
other  hand,  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  even  in  the 
prophetic  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  bear  a 
typical  and  symbolical  character.  Zion  stands  there 
not  alone  as  the  local  seat,  but  also  as  the  visible 
image  of  the  whole  theocracy  in  its  settled  strength 
and  beauty,  and  the  whole  Christianized  world  may 
in  a  certain  sense  be  called  a  new  spiritual  Jerusalem 
Is  it,  therefore,  a  wonder  if  the  judgment  upon  Jeru 
salem  terra  at  the  saire  time  asa  mirror  for  the  last 
judgment  of  the  world  ?  The  destruction  of  the  city 
and  the  temple  was  the  first  of  those  great  world- 
events  which  forwarded  the  brilliant,  triumphant, 
continually  more  powerful  coming  of  the  Lord.  Here* 
with  the  "series  of  events  is  opened  which  in  tha 
course  of  centuries  was  destined  to  cooperate  power 
fully  for  the  coming  of  God's  kingdom  on  earth 
Ever  more  glorious  dOM  Christ  appear  on  the  ruins  of 
annihilated  temples  and  thrones  ;  in  continually  greiuoi 
measure  do  the  here-indicated  tokciia  of  11U  coming 
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appear  ;  misleadings,  persecutions,  insurrections,  &c. 
Finally,  the  kingdom  of  light  celebrates  its  highest 
triumph,  after  the  might  of  darkness  has  immediately 
before  concentrated  its  highest  energy,  and  the  de 
struction  of  the  whole  earthly  economy  is  only  the 
continuance  and  completion  of  the  fall  of  the  original 
seat  of  the  Israelitish  Theocracy.  Whoever  shall 
hereafter  at  the  end  of  the  world  look  back  as  the 
Lord  here  looked  forward,  he  will  discover  that  the 
long  course  of  time  between  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  and  the  destruction  of  the  World,  was  nothing 
else  than  a  great  interval  of  continually  richer  mani 
festations  of  grace,  and  of  continually  severer  judg 
ments. 

3.  "  Die  Wcltffcschickfe,  das  WeltffericJit."    "  The 
history   of    the   world    is   the   world's    judgment." 
Schiller.      The  eschatological  discourse  of  our  Lord 
is  especially  adapted  to  bring  into  view  as  well  the 
relative  truth  as  also  the  superficial  one-sidedncss  of 
this   famous  word  of  the  poet.     That  facts  like  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem   are  Divine  judgments,  and  that, 
therefore,   the   history  of  the   world  may  be  called 
the  striking   revelation   of  an  inexorable  Nemesis, 
our  Lord  said  centuries   ago.      But   that  all  these 
Divine  judgments  are  only   preliminary,  only   typi 
cal,  only   prophecies  of  that  which   hereafter  shall 
take    place  before   the    eyes  of  heaven   and   earth 
at   the   expiration   of    the  earthly   economy,   must 
be  just  as  little  forgotten.     The  Johannean  idea  of 
hp;'<m  finds  its  complement  precisely  in  the  Synopti 
cal  delineation  of  the  fo-xarij  wtpa,  and  it  remains 
therefore  true,  that  the  poet's  utterance  of  the  world- 
judgment  of  history  must  be  complemented  in  this 
manner :  that  it  is  not  yet  for  that  the  final  judg 
ment. 

4.  The  fall  of  Jerusalem  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Jews  stands  forth   here  not  only  as  a  destiny 
tragical  beyond  compare,  but  as  a  Divine  judgment, 
whose  ultimate  cause  can  be  obscure  to  no  believing 
Christian.     The  present  condition  of  Israel  is  the 
grand  argument  for  the  authority  of  the  Prophet  who 
proclaimed  all  this  eighteen  centuries  ago,  and  whom 
they  therefore  unthankfully  rejected.     For  that  very 
reason  we  clearly  se«  the  decided  unchristianness  of 
such  an  emancipation  of  the  Jews  as  is  wont  to  be 
urged  in  our  days,  under  the  motto  of  freedom  and 
culture.     The  right  of  hospitality  for  the  banished 
ones  of  Judah  cannot  be  ardently  enough  enjoined, 
nor  too  large-heartedly  practised  ;  but  it  becomes  an 
actual  injustice  when  Christians  suffer  themselves  to 
be  by  these   very  Jews,    only   temporarily   abiding 
among  them,  in  any  way  hindered  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  Christian  privileges  and  in  the  practice  of 
their  Christian  duties.     But  this  modern  denial  of 
Christ,  therefore,   avenges  itself  not  less  than   the 
Jewish  rejection  of  the  Messiah;  when  Christians 
bring  the  Jews  their  Christ  as  a  sacrifice,  the  Jews 
begin  with  material   and  moral  power  to  control  the 
Christian  state,  and  liberalism,  which  is  especially 
upheld,  moreover,  by  Jewish  Deistic  influence,  pre 
pares   the  way  for  indifferentism,  which  finally — of 
course  always  under  the  excellent  motto  of  enlight 
enment  and   right — leads   to   Atheism.     Here   also 
holds  good  our  Saviour's  word :  /8/>U7r€T*,  ^  jrAav- 
SriTt. 

[Without  pretending  to  concur  unqualifiedly  in 
all  these  remarks  of  our  author,  which  in  part  rest 
upon  Millenariau  views  that  I  do  not  share,  it  appears 
to  me  that  there  is  great  force,  nevertheless,  in  his 
words :  "  When  Christians  bring  the  Jews  their  Christ 
aa  a  sacrifice,  the  Jews  begin  with  material  and 


moral  power  to  control  the  Christian  state."  Take, 
as  an  instance,  the  assumption  of  the  Jews — an 
insignificant  fraction  of  our  population — to  dictate 
the  forms  of  the  fast  and  thanksgiving  proclamations 
issued  by  our  civil  authorities,  and  to  insist  on  every 
distinctively  Christian  feature — except  the  date — be 
ing  expunged  from  them.  How  long  will  the  Christians 
of  our  country  tolerate  this  studious  omission  of  the 
name  of  Christ  in  documents  inviting  the  people  to 
a  worship  which,  for  nine-tenths  of  them,  can  only 
be  a  Christian  worship  ?— C.  C.  S.] 


HOMILETICAL  AXD  TKACTICAL. 

Appearances  deceive. — The  temple  in  the  days 
of  Jesus,  a  beautiful  form  without  life. — Earthly 
pomp  :  1.  In  its  outward  brilliancy  ;  2.  in  its  inward 
perishableness. — With  the  disciple  of  the  Lord  the 
sensuous  perception  must  become  a  viewing  with,  the 
spiritual  eye. — The  Apocalyptical  tendency  in  the 
Christian  life  of  faith  not  condemned  or  opposed  bv 
our  Lord,  but  satisfied  and  sanctified. — The  peculiar 
dangers  to  which  the  disciple  of  the  Lord  is  exposed 
by  the  view  into  the  future. — The  false  Christs  who 
precede  the  coming  of  the  true :  1.  The  judgment 
that  precedes  them ;  2.  the  brilliancy  that  accom 
panies  them  ;  3.  the  shame  that  follows  them. — Dia- 
bolus  simia  Dei. — How  the  disciple  of  the  Lord :  1. 
Must  tremble  when  every  one  goes  carelessly  along  ; 
2.  must  not  be  terrified  when  every  one  is  seized  with 
horror. — The  end  is  not  yet :  ] .  A  word  of  righteous 
joy ;  2.  a  word  of  holy  earnestness. — New  poriode 
of  development  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  joined  with 
mighty  convulsions  in  the  kingdom  of  nature  :  1.  So 
was  it  ever ;  2.  so  is  it  yet ;  3.  so  will  it  hereafter  be 
in  the  highest  measure. — The  persecution  of  the  dis 
ciples  a  sign  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord  which :  1. 
Will  be  given  first  of  all ;  2.  longest  of  all.— How 
the  loss  of  the  servants  of  the  Lord  becomes  a  gain 
to  His  cause  and  to  the  kingdom  of  God. — "  Perse 
cuted  but  not  forsaken,"  the  fate  of  the  disciple 
of  Christ. — "  I  will  give  you  a  mouth  and  wis 
dom," — how  this  word  has  been  fulfilled :  1.  In 
the  apostles ;  2.  in  the  first  apologists ;  3.  in  the 
martyrs  ;  4.  in  the  reformers ;  5.  in  the  heroes  of  faith 
and  witnesses  of  every  time,  even  the  present. — The 
conflict  between  the  ties  of  blood  and  the  requirements 
of  the  Spirit. — The  security  of  the  Christian,  even  in  the 
most  threatening  danger. — How  endurance  preserves 
the  life  of  the  soul. — No  striving  to  preserve  externa 
things  helps  when  God  has  resolved  to  destroy. — 
The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  :  1.  The  fulfilment  of 
the  Old  Testament  prophesying;  2.  the  touchstone 
of  the  New  Testament  prophesying. — Jerusalem  con 
sidered  in  its  different  periods:  1.  The  city  of  Mel- 
chisedek;  2.  the  capital  of  David;  3.  the  dwelling- 
place  of  God ;  4.  the  murderess  of  the  prophets  and 
of  the  Messiah ;  5.  the  city  defiled  by  the  abomina 
tion  of  desolation  ;  C.  the  city  trodden  down  by  the 
heathen  ;  7.  hereafter  the  Salem  of  another  Melchise- 
dek. — Jerusalem's  past,  present,  and  future. — The 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  an  event,  which  proclaims : 
1.  The  shame  of  Israel ;  2.  the  greatness  of  our 
Lord  ;  3.  the  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  4.  the 
vocation  of  the  Christian ;  5.  the  judgment  of  the 
future. 

STAUKE  :  —  HEDINGKR:  —  Great  sin,  great  judg 
ments. — Look  not  so  much  at  the  visible  and  perish 
able,  as  at  the  invisible  and  eternal. — Nova  Blbl. 
Tub. : — To  put  Christ's  name  forward,  to  come  ill 
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Christ's  name,  to  be  called  Christian,  is  not  all. 
All  tliis  deceivers  also  can  do. — Convulsions  in  church 
nnd  slate,  but  especially  persecution  Q{  the  tmth,  is 
an  oincn  of  destruction. — One  ungodly  man  must  ever 
punish  another ;  how  holy,  righteous,  and  terrible 
are  God's  judgments. — It  is,  in  truth,  something  ter 
rible  that  when  the  judgments  of  God  break  in,  men 
do  not  become  better,  but  much  worse. — If  the 
righteous  man  has  a  righteous  cause  he  need  fear 
nothing.  —  OSIANDEF.  :  —  Although  in  persecutions 
many  a  confessor  of  Jesus  has  left  his  lil'e  behind, 
yet  the  Gospel  cannot  be  blotted  out. — CRAMER  : — 
Let  no  one  be  surprised  that  lie  must  suffer  inno 
cently. — BRENTIUS: — A  patient  spirriis  better  than 
a  lofty  spirit. — Woe  to  the  land,  the  peopfey  the  city, 
from  which  God  hath  departed, — there  is  nothing 
more  left  than :  haste  to  deliver  thy  soul,  Gen.  xix. 
22. — LUTHER  : — Upon  the  days  of  grace  follow  the  \ 
days  of  vengeance. — The  married  state  also  some 
times  a  state  of  woe. — Bibl.  Wirt. : — So  often  as  we 
behold  the  dispersed  Jews,  we  should  be  terrified  at 
God's  wrath,  sigh  over  them  and  pray ;  Rom.  xi.  20. 


HEUBNKR: — God  solemnly  proclaimed  the  abro 
gation  of  the  Mosaic  institute  when  He  destroyed  the 
temple. — Let  not  the  true  Christ  betaken  from  thee; 
there  is  only  one. — God  decrees  gradually  heavier 
and  heavier  trials ;  yet  the  time  of  suffering  is  de 
fined  by  Him. — Perseverance  and  faith  under  all 
afflictions  is  the  condition  of  the  deliverance  of  the 
soul.— -There  is  a  holy  vengeance  of  God,  and  Jerusa 
lem's  fall  is  a  manifest  monument  of  His  retributive 
righteousness. — ARNDT: — The  future  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  world, — the  inquiry  as  to  the  future :  1. 
When  is  it  permitted  us  V  2.  How  is  it  answered  bj 
the  Lord?  3.  Whereto  should  the  answer  serve  us? — 
\TINET: — Etudes  ei'nngeliques,  p.  205.  Lex  jiierrex  du 
temple. — SCIII.EIERM>CHER  :— Sermon,  Jan.  24,  1808, 
upon  Matt.  xxiv.  1,  2.  The  right  honoring  of  native 
greatness  of  an  earlier  time. — J.  J.  L.  TEN  KATE  : — 
Th»  Wandering  Jew: — 1.  An  unexampled  wonder 
in  the  anuals  of  the  world ;  2.  a  living  testimony  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity ;  8.  a  future  revelation  of 
the  glory  of  God;  4.  a  legitimate  creditor  of  every 
believer. 


Second  Part  (Vss.  25-36). 
(Parallel  to  Matt.  xxiv.  29-11  ;  Mark  xiii.  24-37.) 

25  And  there  shall  be  signs  in  the  sun,  and  in  the  moon,  and  in  the  stars  [in  sun  and 
moon  and  stars];  and  upon  the  earth  distress  [anxiety]  of  nations,  with  perplexity; 
the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring  [nations  in  perplexity  concerning  a  roaring  of  sea  and 

26  waves1];   Men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those  things  which 
are  coming  on  the  earth  :  for  the  powers  of  heaven   [the  heavens]   shall  be  shaken. 

27  And  then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in  a  cloud  with  power  and  great  glory 

28  [great  power  and  glory].     And  wlien  these  things  begin  to  come  to  pass,  then  look  up, 

29  and  lift  up  your  heads;   for  your  redemption  draweth  nigh.     And  he  spake  to  them  a 

30  parable;  Behold  the  fig  tree,  and  all  the  trees;   When  they  now  shoot  forth  ['have  put 
forth],  ye  see  and  know  [seeing  it  ye  know]  of  your  own  selves  that  summer  is  now 

31  nigh  at  hand.     So  likewise  ye,  when  ye  see  these  things  come  [coming]  to  pass,  know 

32  ye  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  nigh  at  hand.     Verily  I  say  unto  you,  This  generation 

33  shall  not  pass  away,  till  all  be  fulfilled.     Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away  ;  but  my 

34  words  shall  not  pass  away.     And  take  heed  to  yourselves,  lest  at  any  time  your  hearts 
be  overcharged  with  surfeiting  [or,  revelling],  and  drunkenness,  and  cares  of  this  lif>, 

35  and  so  that  day  come  upon  you  unawares.     For  as  a  snare  shall  it  come  on  all  them 

36  that  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  whole  earth.     Watch  ye  therefore,*  and  pray  always  [c* 
•n-aiTt  Kaipw],  that  ye  may  be  accounted  worthy  to  escape  all  these  things  that  shall  come 
to  pass  [are  coming],  and  to  stand  before  the  Son  of  man. 

Vs.  25.—  According  to  the  reading  of  Tischendorf,  [Lachmann,  Meyer,  Tregelles,  Alford,]  iv  airopi'a  >jxovs  [instead 
,  Recepta],  which  is  sufficiently  supported  by  A.,   U.,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  C.,  L.,  M.,  [E.,]  X.,  Cursives,  [Vulgate, 


»  Vs.  36.—  With  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  [Tregellos,  Alford,]  we  read  3«  instead  of  the  ovv  of  the  Rceepta,  according  to 
D.,  D.,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  Itala. 

variation  is  simply  connected  with  the  freer  form  of 
the  redaction  of  this  discourse  of  our  Lord  in  Luke, 
to  which  it  is  at  the  same  time  to  be  ascribed  that  he, 
since  he  writes  for  the  Gentile  Christians,  does  not 
speak  of  the  flight  on  the  Sabbath,  of  the  shortening 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vs.  25.  And  there  shall  be  signs.— The  Sa 
viour  does  not  now  turn  b.u-k  again  to  the  point  of 
time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  but  He  states 
what  shall  take  place  after  the  Katpol  iOvuiv  shall  have 
been  fulfilled.  The  eousecutiveness  of  this  delinea 
tion  is  plainly  enough  indicated  by  the  KOI  of  Luke, 
and  it  is  purely  arbitrary  to  assert  (I)e  Wette)  that 
the  Evangelist  avoids  the  «&y*'ws  of  Matthew  because 
he  wrote  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The 


of  these  days,  and  of  the  false  Jewish  prophets,  whila 
he  also  does  not  so  particularly  specialize  further 
<T7?uf?a,  as  is  done  by  Matthew  and  Mark.  As  respects, 
moreover,  the  signs  themselves,  there  is  as  little  rea 
son  (Starke)  to  undei>tand  by  the  sun  Antichrist,  by 
the  moon  and  the  stars  antichristian  teachers,  as  (lies* 
ser  nnd  others)  without  any  proof  to  understand  th« 
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Btars  metaphorically  of  mighty  priuces,  and  the  roar 
ing  sea  of  the  tumult  of  nations.  Other  views  we  find 
given  by  Lange  on  the  parallel  in  Matthew.  Why  do 
we  not  rather  simply  believe  our  Lord  at  His  word, 
that  His  irapovaia  will  be  accompanied  with  cosmic 
revolutions,  whose  actual  course  can  be  as  little  cal 
culated  as  their  possibility  can  be  denied  a  priori  ? 
It  was  known  even  from  the  Old  Testament  that  fear 
ful  signs  in  the  realm  of  nature  would  herald  the  day 
of  the  Lord,  see,  e.  g.,  Jer.  iv.  23 ;  Joel  ii.  SO,  &e. 
Commonly  such  delineations  are  ascribed  to  the 
poetry  of  prophecy,  and  certainly  it  would  betray 
little  taste  and  little  intimacy  with  the  style  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  if  one  upon  such  dicta  would  build  a 
definite  theory  as  to  the  future  destiny  of  the  heav 
enly  bodies.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  learn  even 
by  the  extension  which  natural  science  has  gained  in 
our  days  to  recognize  the  limitation  of  human 
science  even  in  this  sphere,  and  the  genuine  cosmo- 
logian  and  theologian  will  be  modest  enough  not 
here  too  rashly  to  take  the  word  "  impossible  "  upon 
his  lips.  We  are  wanting  in  any  fixed  hermeneutic 
rule  to  determine  proprio  marie  what  is  here  to  be 
understood  literally  and  what  tropically;  only  the 
event  will  determine  where  in  this  case  lie  the  boun 
daries  between  imagination  and  reality. 

On  the  earth  anxiety  of  nations. — This  allu 
sion  to  the  profound  anxiety  which  shall  fill  the 
human  world,  is  peculiar  to  Luke.  The  same  thought 
is  further  developed,  Rev.  vi.  12-15,  and  has  in 
itself  psychological  probability,  without  here  suppos 
ing  believers  to  be  entirely  excluded.  As  in  the 
animal  world  important  alterations  in  the  atmos 
phere  are  instinctively  perceived,  as  often  an  inex 
plicable  presentiment  of  a  terrible  calamity,  whose 
breaking  in  is  feared,  makes  even  the  most  courage 
ous  pale  with  terror ;  so  does  our  Lord  give  us  to 
expect  that  an  obscure  presentiment  of  great  events 
shortly  before  His  Parusia  will  weigh  like  heavy 
Alps  on  many  a  heart.  Luke  speaks  of  airopia  focus 
(see  notes  on  the  text)  as  an  indication  of  that  to 
which  the  anxiety  and  perplexity  of  the  nations  has 
relation.  The  roaring  of  the  sea  and  waves,  that  is, 
reminds  even  those  who  do  not  live  in  expectation 
of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  of  terrible  things, 
nevertheless,  which  are  about  to  come  upon  the 
earth,  while  their  evil  conscience  testifies  to  them 
that  they  have  the  worst  to  expect  therefrom.  The 
allegorical  expositors  of  Scripture  here  only  under 
stand  again  the  sea  of  nations,  apparently  because 
they  find  it  a  little  apocryphal  that  the  ocean,  at  the 
approach  of  the  mortal  hour  of  this  visible  creation, 
should  roar  somewhat  more  heavily  than  wont.  We, 
for  our  part,  find  the  physical  signs  in  the  sea  not 
more  improbable  than  those  in  the  moon  and  the 
stars 

Vs.  26.  Men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear, 
ajro^x*'*')  that  is,  not  only  grow  rigid  (De  Wette)  or 
fall  into  swooning,  but,  as  Hesychius  interprets  = 
airoirj'eujuaTi'^erTi&ai,  spiritu  destitui.  What  even  now 
„  not  unfrcquently  happens  by  a  very  high  degree  of 
heat,  anxiety,  or  sorrow,  that  the  tension  of  the  mo 
ment  has  the  loss  of  life  as  a  consequence,  will  then 
especially  no  longer  be  classed  among  the  rare  casual 
ties  ;  no  wonder,  since  even  the  pow  ers  of  heaven 
shall  be  shaken,  "  perhaps  the  sustaining  and 
svorking  forces  of  the  heavenly  system,  with  their 
influences  for  the  earth,  so  that  the  Lord  finally  com 
prehending  all  together,  means  to  say,  '  Everything 
together  shall  give  way  and  finally  fall  to  pieces, 
S  Peter  iii.  10-12.'  "  Stier.  According  to  De  Wette, 


this  phrase  from  Matthew,  forsooth,  limps  beJiind, 
but  an  exegesis  which  does  not  feel  that  just  by  this 
terrible  word  the  sufficient  explanation  of  the  just- 
portrayed  anxiety  is  given,  appears  itself  not  to  stand 
upon  a  wholly  good  footing. 

Vs.  27.  And  then. — Here  also,  as  in  Matthew 
and  Mark,  the  personal  coming  of  the  Messiah  at  the 
very  time  when  the  whole  visible  creation  threatens 
to  sink  into  a  chaos.  According  to  Matthew,  there 
is  finally  seen  first  the  sign  of  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  Man,  afterwards  Himself.  According  to  Mark 
and  Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  the  appearance  of  the 
Messiah  upon  the  clouds — Mark  in  the  plural,  Luke 
in  the  singular — is  immediately  beheld,  while  these 
two  are  silent  as  to  the  a-ntj.fl.ov.  For  the  principal 
views  as  to  the  latter,  see  LANGK  on  Matt.  xxiv.  SO. 
It  may  be  very  well  supposed  that  the  cloud  of  light 
itself  which  bears  Him  and  the  glory  which  surrounds 
Him  might  be  this  a-ri^lov.  Compare  the  assurance 
of  the  angels  at  the  Ascension,  which  Luke  alone  has 
preserved  to  us,  Acts  i.  11,  that  the  Lord  shall  come 
again  even  so  (OWTOJS)  as  (ov  rpuwov,  i.  e.,  eV  ve^e'Ar?, 
vs.  9)  they  had  seen  Him  go  towards  heaven. 
The  mention  of  the  appearance  and  activity  of  the 
angels  at  the  last  day,  we  find  only  in  Matthew  and 
Mark  ad  loc.  [and  in  almost  all  the  passages  in  the 
first  three  Gospels  in  which  our  Lord  rei'ers  to  the 
day  of  judgment. — C.  C.  S.]  On  the  other  hand, 
Luke  lays  emphasis  on  the  practical  side  of  the  mat 
ter,  the  expectation  and  joy  with  which  the  disciples 
of  our  Lord,  who  are  conceived  as  then  still  living 
upon  the  earth,  shall  behold  the  approach  of  these 
tilings.  This  again  is  genuinely  Pauline,  comp.  Rom. 
viii.  19-23. 

Vs.  28.  And  when  these  things  begin  to 
come  to  pass. — There  is  not  the  least  reason  for 
understanding  by  TOVTOIV  exclusively  what  is  last 
named,  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  His  5o'|a. 
This  manifestation  is  in  a  certain  sense  the  work  of 
a  moment,  and  when  this  shall  have  come  to  pass, 
then  is  the  redemption  of  His  own  not  only  near 
(e'77'Tf')>  Dut  really  present.  Rather  are  we  to  un 
derstand  thereby  all  previous  tokens,  which  are 
named  vss.  25,  26,  and  which  must  necessarily  en 
dure  for  some  time  (therefore  also  ipxofjLevwv).  These 
same  events  which  the  world  shall  gaze  on  with  help 
less  terror,  must  be  for  believers  an  awakening 
voice  to  joyful  hope  and  expectation,  since  these 
very  iSIvej  prove  that  the  birth-hour  of  their  salva 
tion  comes  with  every  moment  nearer  and  nearer. 
The  heads  which  hitherto  had  often  been  bowed 
under  all  manner  of  misery  and  persecution,  must 
then  be  lifted  up,  comp.  Rom.  viii.  19;  James  v.  8. 

Vs.  29.  And  He  spake  to  them  a  parable. — 
Here  also,  as  in  vs.  10,  Luke  appears  as  narrator, 
while  with  Matthew  and  Mark  the  tone  of  discourse 
continues  undisturbed.  The  latter  is  internally  more 
probable.  The  former  is  a  new  proof  of  the  greater 
freedom  of  Luke's  redaction.  Moreover,  the  men 
tion  of  all  the  trees,  with  and  beside  the  fig-tree,  id 
peculiar  to  him.  Perhaps  our  Lord  speaks  here 
especially  of  a  fig-tree,  because  this  had  served  Him 
so  frequently  as  a  type  of  the  Israelitish  people, 
Mark  xi.  12-"l4;  Luke  xiii.  6-9.  But  that  He  hero 
also  speaks  of  that  symbolical  fig-tree,  in  other 
words,  thut  He  designates  the  reviving  Israel  as  a 
prophet  of  His  near  approach  (Stier),  appears  to  ua 
quite  as  unproved  as  that  the  Lord  means  to  allude 
to  the  amarum  and  veiicnaiiun  quiddam  in  the  sap 
of  the  fig-leaves,  and  adduces  the  incrementa  maliff- 
nitatis,  as  presages  of  His  coming  (Ebrard).  In  both 


CHAP.  XXI.  25-30. 


eases  the  mention  at  least  of  all  the  trees  would  be 
quite  incongruous,  and  we  therefore  consider  it  as 
better  to  assume  that  He  spoke  so  especially  of  the 
fig-tree  because  He  wished  to  designate  it  as  a  spe- 
eial  kind  of  tree,  in  distinction  from  the  others. 

Vs.  80.  When  they  now  put  forth. — Design 
edly  Luke  expresses  himself  here  somewhat  less 
definitely  than  Matthew  and  Mark,  because  he  does 
not  intend  to  bring  into  prominence  the  speci6c 
peculiarity  of  the  tig-tree,  whose  leaves  develop 
themselves  at  the  same  time  with  the  setting  of  the 
fruit,  but  only  has  in  mind  that  which  is  common  to 
all  trees.  With  the  various  kinds  of  trees  the  put 
ting  forth  of  leaves  is  the  token  of  approaching  sum 
mer  ;  whoever  sees  the  one  knows  then  of  himself 
that  the  other  is  at  hand. — 'A<£'  eaurwr,  "etiamsi 
nemo  vox  doceat."  BengeL— The  kingdom  of  God. 
— Here,  of  course,  agreeably  to  the  whole  text,  defi 
nitely  apprehended  as  reynum  gloria?. 

Vs.  32.  This  generation  shall  not  pass  away. 
— For  a  statement  of  the  different  views  with  refer 
ence  to  the  signification  of  T/  ytvta  aurr],  see  LANGE, 
ad  loc.  The  explanation  that  our  Lord  had  in  mind 
the  generation  then  living  is  certainly  the  least  arti 
ficial,  while  every  other  gives  immediate  occasion  to 
the  conjecture  that  it  has  arisen  from  the  perplexity 
as  to  how  to  bring  the  prophecy  into  agreement  with 
the  fulfilment.  It  may  be  asked,  however,  whether 
the  words  cur  &»  iravra.  yivijTui  cannot  be  under 
stood  in  such  a  sense  that  they  make  the  explanation 
of  ytvid  as  designation  of  that  generation  at  all 
events  possible.  By  -navra.  we  have  no  longer  to 
understand  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  itself, 
which  now  already  lies  behind  our  Lord's  view,  nor 
yet  His  irapowia  itself,  for  in  the  following  verse 
there  is  again  mention  of  a  passing  away  of  heaven 
and  earth,  but  we  have  to  understand  the  presages 
of  His  coming  which  He  had  just  indicated  sym 
bolically,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  image  of  the  putting 
forth  of  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  These  presages  now 
occupy  necessarily  a  certain  period  of  time  (apx«- 
u.tvwi>,  vs.  28,  and  yivtffibai,  used  of  things  of  this 
sort,  is  an  elastic  idea,  by  which  not  only  that  which 
s  momentary  but  also  that  which  is  successive,  is 
expressed).  So  must,  therefore,  the  explanation  be 
permitted,  "until  all  things  shall  have  begun  to  come 
to  pass,"  all  things,  that  is,  which  are  to  serve  as 
tne  previous  signs  of  His  coming;  and  this  was  really 
the  case  during  the  life  of  the  contemporaries  of  our 
Lord,  who  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  saw  the 
type  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world.  He  will 
therefore  say :  This  generation  shall  not  pass  away 
without  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  world  here 
foretold  you  having  come  to  pass  in  the  actual  de 
struction  of  Jerusalem.  Our  Lord  by  no  means  says 
that  everything  which  was  to  take  place  before  the 
TfAos  will  be  omnibus  numeris  absolutum  atque  ad 
finem  perductum  before  a  generation  of  men  will 
have  passed.  The  question  cannot  be  merely  what 
yivtvdai  signifies  in  itself,  but  what  it  is  to  signify  in 
this  connection.  An  explanation  of  tin's  verse,  it  is 
true,  in  which  no  diflieulty  at  all  remains,  and  every 
appeal  ance  of  arbitrariness  is  avoided,  we,  alas,  even 
at  this  i!;iy,  are  not  acquainted  with. 

Vs.  as.  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away. 
— After  the  discourse  has  risen  to  this  height,  there 
would  ensue  a  dreary  anti-climax,  if  we  would  rccog- 
ni/.e  in  these  words  only  a  figurative  designation  of 
,he  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state.  Our  Lord 
points  evidently  to  the  destruction  of  the  earthly 
economy,  vhich  shall  be  followed  by  the  appearance 


of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth,  2  Peter  iii.  8-14, 
and  gives  assurance  therewith  that  even  then,  when 
an  entirely  new  order  of  things  shall  have  come  in, 
His  words,  in  particular  the  promises  of  His  com 
ing,  then  first  fully  understood  and  fulfilled,  would 
not  cease  to  remain  words  of  life  for  all  His  own. 
"  They  will  approve  themselves  as  eternal  in  an  eter 
nal  church,  and  that  one  of  cschatological  charac 
ter."  Lange. 

Vs.  34.  And  take  heed  to  yourselves. — The 
eschatological  discourse  in  Matthew  and  Mark  is 
concluded  with  a  description  of  the  unexpected  com 
ing  of  the  Parusia,  and  a  parabolic  allusion  to 
watchfulness,  which  we  have  already  met  with  in 
Luke  in  a  somewhat  different  form,  chs.  xii.  and  xvL° 
Instead  of  this  he  has  another  conclusion,  which,  in 
deed,  entitles  us  to  inquire  whether  the  Evangelist,  in 
a  freer  form,  has  condensed  the  main  substance  of 
the  admonitions  given  Matt.  xxiv.  48-51,  or  whether 
our  Lord  on  this  occasion  used  these  very  words. 
However  this  may  be,  his  rendering  has  so  much  the 
more  value,  as  it  in  some  measure  takes  the  place  of 
the  missing  parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins,  which,  ac 
cording  to  Matthew,  was  delivered  this  same  evening 
by  our  Lord,  but  has  been  passed  over  by  Luke. 
With  deep  wisdom  our  Lord  ends  His  eschatological 
discourse  by  leading  His  disciples  back  into  their 
own  hearts,  since  their  view  had  involuntarily  lost 
itself  in  the  far  future,  and  in  thinking  upon  the  uni 
versal  historical  character  of  the  events  here  foretold, 
they  might  very  easily  lose  out  of  mind  in  how  strict 
a  connection  this  Parusia  stood  with  their  personal 
salvation.  WTith  a  faithful  and  earnest  irpa<rfxerfi 
He  begins  to  use  the  expectation  of  His  coming  for 
their  sauctification,  as  He  had  just  before,  vs.  28, 
applied  it  to  their  consolation.  He  warns  them  that 
their  hearts  be  not  burdened  as  by  a  spirit  of  deep 
sleep.  This  might  come  to  pass  through  three 
things:  Kpa.nra\ri,  heaviness  and  dizziness,  such  as 
drunkenness  of  t/csterdai/  gives,  M^,  drunkenness, 
which  makes  them  for  to-day  unfit  to  reflect  ma 
turely  upon  their  highest  interests,  and  /ufpiVraiy 
picaTtKo.?';,  which  would  plague  them  for  to-morrow, 
and  impel  them  too  strongly  to  labor  for  the  meat 
that  perisheth.  The  one,  as  well  as  the  other,  would 
be  able  to  rob  them  of  the  clearness  and  sobriety  of 
mind  with  which  they  should  await  the  coming  of 
their  Lord.  Not  only  should  that  which  is  entirely 
unlawful  be  avoided,  but  also  that  which  is  relatively 
lawful  used  with  wisdom,  in  the  consciousness  that 
they  in  no  case  could  reckon  upon  it  for  a  long  time  ; 
for  the  great  day  was  to  be,  even  for  them,  the  ser 
vants  of  the  Lord,  an  unexpected  one,  alipviSios 
tviffTy,  comp.  1  Thess.  v.  3,  while  it  would  come 
upon  other  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  especially  those 
who  were  living  on  in  careless  quiet,  without  fellow 
ship  with  Christ,  as  a  snare.  The  tertium  com- 
parationis  lies  as  well  in  the  unexpectedness  as  in 
the  ruinousness  of  such  snares  as  are  commonly 
used  for  ravening  beasts.  'ETT!  irai/ras  rovs  Ka.br}- 
/ufVous,  here  emphatic  for  a  designation  of  quiet  and 
comfortable  sitting,  comp.  Amos  vi.  1-6,  in  which 
they,  therefore,  are  taken  at  once,  as  soon  as  only 
the  snare  is  thrown  out  upon  them.  See  also  Jer. 
xxv.  29 ;  Rev.  xviii.  7,  8. 

Vs.  36.  Watch  ye  ...  always.— Comp.  Mark 
xiii.  37 :  iv  iravrl  naipy  may  be  referred  quite  as  well 
to  dypuwvt'iTf  as  to  Sfoutvoi.  The  former  is  prob 
able,  on  account  of  the  antithesis,  and  the  uncer 
tainty  of  the  Parusia  in  vs.  ','5,  which  requires  an 
unremitting  wntch.  Watching  and  praying  are  hew 
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also,  as  in  Matt.  xxvi.  41  ;  1  Peter  iv.  7,  S,  joined  j 
together.  AeiWi'w,  '/i/o,  K.r.x.  indicates  the  frame  of 
mind  in  which  they  must  be  found  watching  and 
waiting;  Kara^tn^rirfj  comp.  Luke  xx.  35;  2  Thess. 
i.  5,  not  "  become  worthy,"  sensm  morali,  but  to  be 
accounted  worthy,  sensu  forensi,  digni  hablti  atque 
declarati,  sc.  a  Deo.  The  word  appears  in  the  same 
sense  Acts  v.  41. 

To  escape  all  these  things,  iravra.  ravra,  here, 
as  in  vs.  32,  especially  of  the  premonitions  of  the 
Parusia  considered  exclusively  on  their  terrifying 
side  ;  for  to  escape  the  Parusia  itself  (which  is 
fir^t  alluded  to  in  the  immediately  following  expres 
sion)  is  indeed  for  friend  and  foe  impossible.  He 
escapes  TO,  yueAAovTu,  who  is  not  carried  away  by  per 


secutions,  brought  to  apostasy  by  misleaders,  or 
robbed  of  courage  by  trial.  (The  genuineness  of 
TO.UTO.  is  doubtful;  it  is  rejected  by  Tischendorf  and 
accepted  by  De  Wette  ;  it  has  little  influence  on  the 
sense,  since,  at  all  events,  our  Lord  means  no  other 
future  things  than  these  of  which  He  had  just  spoken.) 
On  the  other  hand,  they  must  desire  above  all  things 
to  appear  before  the  Sou  of  Man,  <nuibj)va.i  e/xTpoa-dej/, 
K.T.\.  It  may,  indeed,  signify,  "to  pass  the  trial," 
as  in  Rom.  xiv.  4,  but  at  the  end  of  this  discourse  it 
is  very  probable  that  our  Lord  will  designate  there 
with  something  higher:  the  fearless  appearance,  the 
composed  standing  before  His  throne,  in  order  to 
view  Him,  to  serve  Him,  and  to  glorify  Him.  "  The 
eiritrw  aytayi]  of  believers  is  meant,  and  this,  as  it  ap 
pears,  of  the  living,  because  as  a  condition  the  escap 
ing  of  all  the  tribulations  is  named,  1  Thess.  iv.  17  ; 
2  Thess.  ii.  1  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  31."  De  Wette.  This 
aTadyvai  is,  therefore,  not  only  the  beginning,  but 
also  the  substance,  of  the  highest  happiness,  the  op 
posite  of  which  is  portrayed,  Ps.  i.  5  ;  Nahum  i.  6  ; 
Rev.  vi.  16,  17. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  It  is  of  high  significance  that  onr  Lord  ends 
His  prophetical  office,  immediately  before    His  last 
suffering,  with  such  an  eschatological  discourse.  The 
course  which  our  Saviour's  teaching  has  taken  during 
His  public  life,  shows  the  type  of  the  natural  course 
of  development  of  Christian  dogmatics.     As  He  had 
appeared  with  the  preaching  of  faith  and  conversion, 
so  ought  at  all  times  the  practical  questions  to  come 
first.     But  as  He  did  not  leave  the  earth  without 
having  also  disclosed  the  secrets  of  the  future,  so 
a   Dogmatics   which,  in   reference   to   the   eo-xara, 
takes  an  indifferent  or  sceptical  position,  is  in  itself 
imperfect,  and  like  a  mutilated  torso.     It  lies  iu  the 
nature  of  the  case  that  Christian  eschatology,  the 
TOore  the  course  of  time  advances,  must  become  less 
and  less  an  unimportant  appendix,  and  more  and 
more  a  locus  primarbis  of  Christian  doctrine. 

2.  Whoever  asserts  that  the  expectation  of  a  per 
sonal,  visible,  glorious  return,  which  shall  put  a  deci 
sive  end  to  the  present  condition  of  things,  belongs 
only  to  Jewish  dreamings,  which  one  from  a  Christian 
spiritualistic  position  may  look  down  upon  with  a 
certain  lofty  disparagement,  is  here  contradicted  by 
our  Lord  in  the  most  decided  manner. 

3.  What  our  Lord  here  announces  in  reference  j 
to  the  termination  of  the  history  of  the  world  is  only  | 
drawn  in  strong  and  broad  lines.     It  is  no  picture  • 
that  already  contains  all  the  traits  of  the  image  of  j 
the  future   complete,  but  a  sketch  with  which  the  . 
more  detailed  painting  is  outlined,  which  afterwards  i 


could  be  elaborated  by  the  hand  of  the  apostlefc 
He  who  believes  iu  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  our  Lord 
and  His  first  witnesses,  cannot  be  hindered  from 
seeking  in  the  Apostolic  Epistles,  or  in  the  Revela 
tion,  for  the  answer  to  many  questions  which  thia 
csehatological  discourse  leaves  yet  remaining  for  us. 
Not  easily  will  any  one  be  able  to  show  in  this  last 
a  conception  for  which  the  fundamental  thought  is 
not  more  or  less  contained  in  this  eschatological  dis 
course,  and  which,  therefore,  might  not  be  named, 
with  entire  justice,  a  further  explanation  and  com 
pletion  of  the  same.  So  is  the  Pauline  doctrine 
of  the  restoration  of  Israel  only  the  development  of 
the  germ  which  we  find  here,  Luke  xxi.  24 ;  so  is 
the  Apocalyptical  image  of  the  convulsions  of  the 
realm  of  nature  which  shall  accompany  the  coming 
of  the  Lord,  only  the  development  of  the  eschato 
logical  foundation  thoughts  already  given  here.  The 
eschatology  of  the  apostles  is  related  to  that  of  our 
Lord  as  the  nobly  unfolding  plant  to  the  bud  swell 
ing  with  sap ;  not  as  the  subsequently  clouded  sun 
to  its  earlier  brilliancy. 

4.  "  The  soul  works  on  the  body,  and  there  is  no 
member  or  part  of  the  body  that  does  not  feel  with 
the  soul.     So  shall  the  Lord  that  shall  come  work 
upon    all  creatures,  and  they   shall  not   be  able  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  His  working.    Even  before 
His  visible   appearance  will  the   creatures   become 
aware  that  the  time  of  His  coming  is  at  hand.     The 
lifeless  creation,  that  bends  itself  without  opposition 
to  Ilis  almighty  will,  and  men,  who  can  oppose  them 
selves  with  their  impotent  will  to  His  almighty  will, 
— both  shall  be  seized  with  the  terrors  that  hasten 
on  before  His  appearance.     The  heaven  and  the  sea, 
and  on  earth  men,  shall  have  forebodings  of  that 
which  is  to  come.     There  rests  upon  the  prophe.sy- 
ings  of  our  Lord  concerning  the  end, — threatening 
as  they  are,  terrible  as  they  sound, — nevertheless  an 
obscurity  by  which  their  terrible  impression  is  aug 
mented.     They  wait  for  their  literal  and  most  strik 
ing  interpretation,  for  their  fulfilment.     Before  this 
comes,  God's  hand  itself  has  veiled  them  in  a  twilight 
which  yields  to  no  human  endeavor;  but  when  the 
fulfilment  comes,  man  shall  not  only  clearly  know 
how  fully  it  fits  the  prophecy,  but  also  how  the  pro 
phecy  fits  the  fulfilment, — how  they  shall,  as  it  were, 
exactly  cover  one  another."     Lohe. 

5.  Although  our  Lord  in  this  eschatological  dis 
course  docs  not  speak  expressly  of  His  Divine  nature 
and  dignity,  it  contains  so  powerful  and  incomparable 
a  self-testimony  of  Christ,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible 
not  to  ascribe  to  Him  who  so  speaks  a  superhuman 
character.    Nothing,  is  to  be  compared  with  the  quiet 
majesty  of  that  word  :  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  but  My  words  shall  not  pass  away."      Scoffers 
think  exactly  the  opposite — namely,  that  heaven  and 
earth  shall  remain ;  the  words  of  our  Lord,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  forgotten  and  exposed  as  lies,  2  Peter 
iii.  3  seg. — Yet  our  Lord,  who  apparently  delays  the 
promise,  will  not  rest  until  it  is  ail  fulfilled.    Pal'mia 
quia  cetcrnux. 

6.  The  eschatological  discourse  is  also  remarkable 
on  this  account,  that  it  shows  that  a  connection  ac 
cording  to  the  intent  of  our  Lord  exists  and  must 
exist  between  irians  and  yvuais.      The  example  of 
the  apostles  and  the  teaching  of  the  Master  show 
anew :  there  c.innot  possibly  be  any  talk  of  yviaais  so 
long  as  no  icitrru  precedes  it.     Non  intelligere  ut  ere- 
dax,  sed  credere  ut  intdUyas.     Where  faith  howevei 
is  living,  it  feels  to  a  certain  extent  the  necessity  of 
also  knowing  the  secrets  of  the  future.     Our  LorJ 
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satisfies  this  need,  so  far  as  the  receptivity  of  His 
people  penults  Him,  and  while  the  0-17  at  ?u  of  His  com 
ing  ai-e  only  images  of  terror  and  riddles  to  the  un 
believing,  believers  arc  at  the  same  time  the  yvtaan- 
KOI,  who  know  what  these  things  denote,  and  whither 
they  tend.  Tlieir  faith  has,  therefore,  become  a 
knowing  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand  also,  this  knowing, 
which  is  still  very  limited  and  only  in  part,  leads 
•gain  to  faith,  and  must  end  in  ever  firmer  faith, 
hope,  and  waiting.  Per  fidem  ad  intelleclum,  per 
iiUdiectnin  ad  firniiorcin  fidem. 

7.  The  eschatological  discourse  of  our  Lord  may 
be  considered  as  a  type  of  a  fitting  and  edifying 
treatment  of  future  things  for  all  preachers.     Let  us 
consider  well  how  elosely  this  doctrine  of  His  coheres 
also  with  the  prophetic  words  of  Scripture  ;  how  the 
chief  strokes  of  the  picture  are  placed   in  a  clear 
light,  while  points  of  a  subordinate  importance  re 
main  veiled  in  au  imprejudicial  obscurity ;  how  He, 
above  all,  delivers  this  teaching  not  for  the  satisfac 
tion  of  an  idle  curiosity,  but  uses  it  directly  for  the 
admonition,  for  the  consolation,  and  for  the  sanctifi- 
cation  of  His  own.     It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  had 
the  impending  end  of  the  history  of  the  world  been 
always  written  of  and  spoken  of  in  this  way,  much 
less  offence  would  have  been  taken,  and  also  much 
less  offence  would  have  been  given. 

8.  It  is  not  impossible  that  our  Lord  on  this 
occasion  uttered  the  so-called  unwritten  expression 
of  which  Justin  Martyr,  in  Tryph.  ch.  xlvii.,  makes 
mention  with  the  simple  words :  5ii  xa.1  6  yufrepo* 
Kupiof  'I.  Xp.  J.rei',  and  which  has  all  the  internal 
traces  of  genuineness  :  "In  that  in  which  I  shall  find 
you,  therein  will  I  judge  you." 

9.  Compare  on  this  Pericopc  the  Dies  ircc. 


HOMILETICAL  AXD  PRACTICAL. 

The  visible  creation  must  perish  before  the  heaven 
and  the  new  earth  appear. — The  joy  of  the  world 
perishes  often  before  the  end  of  the  world. — If  the 
righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall  the  ungodly 
and  the  sinner  appear  ? — The  day  of  Christ  at  once 
a  day  of  terror  and  of  glory. — The  different  temper 
in  which  men  go  towards  and  look  towards  this  day  : 
1.  While  unbelief  yet  mocks,  faith  mourns  ;  2.  while 
unbelief  fears,  faith  hopes ;  3.  while  unbelief  de 
spairs,  faith  triumphs. — The  ordinary  laws  of  nature 
are  abolished  when  the  kingdom  of  Christ  celebrates 
its  highest  triumphs. — The  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man:  1.  Seen  by  all  eyes  ;  2.  surrounded  by  heavenly 
glory  ;  3.  greeted  by  the  redeemed  with  joy. — Even 
nature  prophesies  of  the  approaching  summer  of  the 
kingdom  of  God. — How  much  the  Christian,  by 
attentive  observation  of  the  kingdom  of  nature  and 
of  grace,  can  know  of  himself. — The  knowledge  of 
the  hour  which  has  struck  in  God's  kingdom :  1.  Its 
grounds;  2.  its  degree;  3.  its  limits. — The  contem 
poraries  of  our  Lord,  even  in  their  lifetime,  witness 
es:  1.  Of  the  most  glorious  event;  2.  of  the  most 
terrible  event,  that  ever  the  earth  has  scon. — What 
is  perishable  and  what  remains. — Heaven  and  earth 
shall  pass  away,  but  My  words  shall  not  pass  away  : 
1 .  The  sublimity  ;  2.  the  truth  ;  3.  the  comfort ;  "4. 
the  serious  depth,  of  this  utterance. — What  the  word 
of  our  Lord  shall  continue  for  His  people,  even  after 
the  end  of  the  world. — What  is  the  greatest  danger 
to  which  the  disciple  of  the  Lord  is  exposed  at  the 
approach  of  the  day  of  His  coming? — He  that  is  full 
of  wine  cannot  be  full  of  the  Holy  Spir  *,  Eph.  v.  is. 


— The  day  of  the  Lord  come?  unawares , — wot  to  the 
man  whom  it  finds  wholly  unprepared  !— Hotv  th« 
best  preparation  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  con 
sists  :  1.  In  watchfulness  ;  2.  in  activity  ; '.}.  in  thought- 
fulness. — They  who  sit  down  in  selfishness  and  caie- 
lessness,  will  be  not  less  surprised  by  the  end  than 
they  that  pass  the  night  at  their  wine. — Watching 
and  praying  must  we  await  the  Lord's  coining. — 
Nothing  higher  can  the  praying  Christian  desire  than : 

1 .  To  escape  the  destruction  that  lights  upon  others ; 
and  2.  to  stand  with  all  His  people  before  the  Son 
of  Man. 

STARKE  : — They  that  have  not  feared  God  in  theii 
life,  shall  melt  away  for  terror  in  the  end. — Many 
weighty  things  have  already  come  to  pass  on  carth\ 
but  the  weightiest  is  yet  to  be  looked  for. — QCKSNEL  : 
— Whoever  has  despised  Jesus  in  His  humility,  will 
see  Him  against  his  will  in  His  majesty. — There 
comes  at  last  a  time  when  we  shall  be  redeemed  from 
all  that  is  a  burden  to  us,  2  Tun.  iv.  18. — The 
earthly-minded  regard  the  spring  as  the  most  conve 
nient  time  for  their  lust  and  desire,  but  true  Chris 
tians  as  a  type  of  the  glory  and  resurrection  of  the 
children  of  God. — The  summer  a  beautiful  image  of 
eternal  blessedness. — God  does  not  let  the  race  of 
the  ungodly  perish  till  all  is  come  to  pass,  which 
serves  as  the  proof  of  His  righteousness,  and  fot 
their  punishment. — True  Christians  who  seek  that 
which  is  above  in  heaven  are  as  the  birds  of  tlio 
heaven  who,  because  they  are  not  on  earth,  have  noth 
ing  to  fear  from  the  nets  of  the  fowler. — BRENTITS  : — 
Because  man  does  not  know  his  time,  lie  must  learn 
wisely  to  accommodate  himself  to  the  time. — It  is 
God  alone  that  can  make  us  worthy  and  ready  fortho 
enjoyment  of  His  everlasting  glory. — Watching  and 
praying  men  ever  keep  together. 

On  the  Pericofie: — FUCHS  : — Concerning  the  re 
turn  of  Christ  and  the  hour  of  death :  1.  For  the 
ungodly,  terrible ;  2.  for  believers,  joyful. — Lift  up 
your  heads:  1.  In  good  days,  and  thank  the  Lord; 

2.  in  evil  days,  arid  trust   the  Lord ;  3.  in   the  last 
days,   and  be  joyful  in   hope. — HERBEKGER: — Con 
cerning  the  last  Advent  of  Jesus  and   the  flower- 
buds  of  the  last  day. — OTHO  : — The  last  judgment. 
— FKESKNICS  : — The  redemption  of  Jesus  Christ  in 
ics  different  aspects:  1.  The  procuring  of  salvation; 
2.  the  preparation  of  salvation  ;  3.  the  complete  rev 
elation  of  salvation. — AIILFELD  : — Behold   tho  King 
cometh   to   thee   in  might  and   glory. — COUAKB: — 
Christian-mindedness  in  evil  times. — Soucnox  : — The 
comfort  and  admonition  of  Christ's  prophecy  of  Ilia 
coming. — STIKR  : — The  day  of  the  Lord's  return:  1. 
How ;  and  2.  whereto  it  is  placed  before  our  eyes. — 
RANKE  : — How  we  have  to  receive  our  Lord's  prophecy 
of  His  coming  again:  1.  With  deep  reverence;  2. 
with  great  joy  ;  3.  with  holy  seriousness. — RAUTKN- 
BERG  : — The  course  of  the  gospel  among  the  terrors 
of  the   time. — GAUPP  : — The   coming   again  of  our 
Lord  a  strong  incitement  to  a  godly  life,  for :  1.  It 
awakens  the  spirit  to  a  living  hope  ;  2.  it  inspires  in 
all  believing  hearts  sweet  comfort  even  in  the  dreari 
est  condition  of  the  kingdom  of  God;    3.  it  admon- 
Uhei  most  deeply  to  become  worthy,  by  prayer  and 
watchfulness,  to  stand  before  the  Son  of  .Man. — Cu 
HARMS  : — The   setting   forth  of  the   coming  of  our 
Lord  is  seasonably  done  even  in   the  Advent  season : 
1.  It   awakens  sleepers;   2.  shakes    the    presumptu 
ous  ;  3.  helps  the  wavering  to  a  decision  ;  -J.  strength 
ens  the  weak  in  faith. — KKATSSOI.D  : — The  coining  of 
our  Lord  at   the   end  of  days:   1.  A  coming  to  judg 
ment,  and  moreover  ;  2.  a  terrible  and  glorious  j  3.  at 
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undoubtedly  certain,  coming,  and  therefore ;  4.  a  com 
ing  for  which  we  should  perseveringly  wait  in  joyful 
faith. — STAUDT  : — How  believers  demean  themselves 
at  the  coming  of  Christ :  1.  As  attentive  observers 
of  the  tokens  of  this  coming  ;  2.  as  joyful  spectators 


of  these  mutations  in  the  world ;  3.  as  those  defiverec 
out  of  all  judgments. — Dr.  A.  BOMHARD: — The  estab 
lished  heart  of  the  believing  Christian. — B.  STEGER  : 
— Of  the  joyful  and  blessed  freedom  of  the  perfectly 
rLrhteous. 


General  Conclusion  (Vss.  37,  38). 

37  And  in  the  daytime  [ras  -^/xepas]  lie  was  teaching  [or,  was  wont  to  teach]  in  the 
temple;  and  at,  night  he  went  out,  and  abode  [lodged]   in  the  mount  that  is  called  the 

38  mount  of  Olives.     And  all  the  people  came  early  in  the  morning  to  him  in  the  temple, 
for  to  hear  him.1 

1  Vs.  38.— After  vs.  38  some  cursive  manuscripts  have  the  rcricope  dr,  adti.JIcra,  John  vii.  53 — viii.  11.  On  internal 
grounds  the  reception  of  this  event  into  this  connection  is  vindicated  by  Lnn,se  (Lebeit  Jesu,  ad  locum).  Comp.  LANOE  on 
Matthew.  In  his  work  on  the  Gospel  of  John,  ad  locum,  the  author  has  modified  this  view. 

C.  C.  S.]  The  conjecture  (Wieselcr)  that  John  xii. 
44-50,  is  also  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  an  address 
which  our  Lord  at  this  very  time  delivered  ns  a  final 
address  to  the  people,  appears .tous  less  probable.  These 
concluding  phrases  after  the  general  account,  Jolm 
xii.  37-43,  appear  rather  to  bear  a  chrestomathical 
character,  and  to  contain  a  freely-condensed  summary 
of  that  which  at  all  times,  and  especially  in  the  last 
days,  had  been  the  main  substance  of  the  preaching 
of  our  Lord. 

Vs.  38.  And  all  the  people  came  early  in 
the  morning,  tipdpi^e  -rr^bs  aurov.  De  Wette: 
"  Sought  Him  out  eagerly."  According  to  LXX, 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  34  ;  Ixiii.  2  et  alib  Better  in  the  sense 
of  mane  vcniebat,  see  Luther,  Vulgate,  Meyer,  and 
Ewald.  Designation  of  the  undiminished  desire  of 
the  people,  who  could  scarcely  wait  for  the  day  in 
order  to  go  again  to  Him,  and  who  therewith,  so  long 
as  they  had  not  yet  been  wholly  misled  and  blinded 
by  the  Pharisees,  continually  proved  that  they  knew 
how  to  appreciate  their  Prophet.  A  few  days  after 
wards  we  see  all  changed,  see  ch.  xxiii.  IS.  This 
statement  of  Luke  is  worthy  of  note  on  this  account 
also,  that  it  shows  that  the  few  last  days  which  our 
Lord  abode  in  the  temple  must  have  been  very  long 
days,  on  which  therefore  there  could  not  have  wanted 
time  for  so  much  as  took  place,  for  instance  on  the 
Tuesday.  Tertullian's  translation  therefore  holds 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vs.  37.  And  in  the  daytime  He  was  wont 
to  teach. — Luke  does  not  at  all  mean  that  our 
Saviour  even  after  the  eschatological  discourse  con 
tinued  to  teach  in  the  temple,  but  he  simply  sums  up 
what  had  been  wont  to  take  place  in  the  days  im 
mediately  preceding  ;  looking  back  therewith  to  ch. 
xx.  1.  This  appears  as  well  from  the  expression : 
fit'  8i5airK<w,  as  from  ra?  r,fiepa^,  which  in  general 
refers  to  the  Sunday,  Monday,  and  Tuesday  of  the 
Passion-Week.  The  purpose  is  not  therefore  to  state 
that  our  Lord  delivered  the  eschatological  discourse 
also  in  the  temple,  but  only  to  indicate  that  so  long 
as  He  continued  in  the  temple  He  spoke  there  as  a 
Teacher,  and  was  listened  to  by  the  people  with  un 
diminished  interest,  so  that  He  by  no  means  saw 
Himself  constrained  to  leave  the  sanctuary  for  want 
of  hearers.  However,  the  account  of  Luke  must  be 
complemented  by  that  of  the  other  Evangelists.  In 
this  way  we  know  what  Luke  has  already  (vs.  5)  caused 
us  to  conjecture,  namely,  that  the  prophecy  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  not  delivered  till  after  the 
leaving  of  the  temple,  while  we  become  aware  from 
John  xii.  36  that  He  after  the  departure  from  the 
temple  hid  Himself  from  the  Jews  («•'*/> i'>0ij),  which 
undoubtedly  appears  to  point  to  a  seclusion  of  some 
hours,  or  very  possibly  of  a  whole  day,  before  the 
beginning  of  the  last  conflict.  If  everything  does  not 
deceive  us,  then  all  took  place  in  the  Tuesday  of  the 
Passion-Week,  which  is  stated  Matt.  xxi.  20;  xxvi. 
5  ;  Mark  xi.  20 — xiv.  2  ;  Luke  xx.  1 — xxi.  86  ;  so 
that  we  find  no  other  day  in  the  whole  public  life  of  our 
Lord,  of  which  the  Syiioptics  give  us  so  rich  an  his 
torical  survey.  The  occurrence  with  the  Greeks  in 
the  temple,  j'ohn  xii.  20-36,  may  have  taken  place 
on  the  Monday.  Over  the  Wednesday,  the  whole  of 
which  our  Lord,  as  it  appears,  spent  in  Bethany,  there 
is  spread  an  impenetrable  veil.  We  may  suppose 
(with  Lange)  that  He  on  this  day  made  the  wider 
circle  of  His  followers  acquainted  with  His  approach 
ing  suffering.  [The  extreme  difficulty  which  the 
apostles  themselves,  up  to  the  vftry  hour  of  our  Lord's 
Hrrtst,  had  in  admitting  the  idea  of  any  such  thing 
Befalling  Him,  appears  to  render  it  exceedingly  im 
probable  tha';  the  wider  circle  of  His  disciples  had 
any  intimatitii  of  it  beforehand,  or  at  least  any  but 
the  most  general  intimation ;  there  is  certainly  not 
the  least  hint  in  any  of  the  Gospels  that  they  had. — 


good,  De  luculo  convenicbant ;  although  it  was  a 
not  very  happy  thought  of  Grotius,  when  he  from 
this  early  hastening  of  so  many  hearers,  drew  the 
conclusion :  apparet,  non  carnisse  fructu  monilum 
illud  Christi :  ayovvvtlrf.  This  pregnant  admonition 
was  certainly  not  fulfilled  merely  by  so  inadequate  a 
proof  of  interest ;  besides,  it  had  not  even  been  ad 
dressed  to  the  people,  but  specially  to  the  Twelve. 


DOCTRINAL  AXD  ETHICAL. 


1.  See  on  the  Exegdical  and  Critical. 

2.  The  imperturbable  composure  with  which  our 
Lord,  so  long  as  it  pleased  Him,  held  to  the  end  the 
post  assigned  Him,  and  continued  His  daily  usage  of 
teaching,  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  restless 
ness  and  perplexity  of  His  enemies,  which  increases 
every  moment.     Here  also  the  wisdom  of  the  old 
word  of  Scripture,  Prov.  xxviii.  1 ;  Is.  Ivii.  21,  was 
revealed. 

3.  The  undiminished  result  of  the  preaching  of 
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our  Lord,  in  which  He  was  able  to  rejoice  even  to 
the  very  last  day,  is  a  new  argument  for  the  volun- 
tariiu'ss  and  unconstrainedness  of  His  surrender  to 
the  illicit  of  His  foes. 

4.  The  secret  of  the  unbroken  energy  which  our 
Lord  revealed  even  unto  the  last  hour  of  His  public 
life,  is  to  be  sought  in  the  holy  hours  upon  the  Mount 
of  Olives. 

5.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  our  Lord,  so  far  as  we 
know,  on  the  last  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  of  His 
public  life,  performs  no  more  miracles  ;  the  time  for 
that  had  already  passed. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

"As  long  as  I  am  in  the  world,  1  am  the  light 
of  the  world,"  John  ix.  5. — Our  Lord  does  not  leave 
the  temple  till  it  has  become  plain  before  all  men's 
eyes  that  He  leaves  it  as  Victor. — The  hen  does  not 
become  weary  of  calling  her  brood,  even  when  she 
Bees  the  eagles  coming  from  afar. — The  Mount  of 
Olives,  the  sanctuary  of  the  solitary  prayer  of  our 
Lord. — The  holy  consecration  to  the  agony  of  Geth- 
semane. — The  high  significance  which  the  principal 
mountains  of  the  Holy  Land  had  in  the  history  of  the 
Life  and  Passion  of  the  Lord.  Behind  Him  there 
already  lie  the  Mount  of  Temptation,  where  He  over 
came  the  Evil  One ;  the  Mount  of  the  Beatitudes,  where 
He  as  Teacher  proclaimed  the  constitution  of  His 
kingdom;  the  Mount  of  the  Transfiguration,  where 
He  in  the  distance  beheld  His  suffering  and  His  glory. 
Before  Him  yet  lies  the  Mount  of  the  Cross,  where 
the  most  agonizing  strife  was  to  be  striven  ;  the 
Mount  of  the  Manifestation  (Matt,  xxviii.  16),  where 
the  most  glorious  triumph  was  to  be  celebrated ;  the 
Mount  of  the  Ascension,  where  the  noblest  crown  was 
to  be  attained. — The  final  stillness  before  the  final 
Btrife. — How  remarkable,  and  yet  how  indecisive,  the 


last  nndiminished  interest  of  the  people  in  the  in 
'.  struction  of  our  Lord  is. — The  early  and  week-da} 
preaching  of  the  Lord. —  Ora  et  labora. 

STAKKE  : — When  the  end  of  their  life  draws  mani- 
:  festly  near,  then  especially  must  servants  of  God 
faithfully  administer  their  function,  and  seek  thus  to 
,  conclude  it  worthily,  2  Peter  i.  18,  14.— Christ's 
I  servants  must  early  and  hite  serve  the  Lord,  even 
|  to  the  end  of  their  life,  Acts  xiii.  36  ;  Is.  xl.  31. — 
Labor  for  our  neighbor's  salvation  must  be  joined 
with  prayer.  —  QUESXEL  :  —  Oh,  how  happy  and 
blooming  is  the  Church  when  a  people  hungering  for 
God's  word  has  a  faithful  minister,  who  is  even  aa 
hungry  and  eager  to  feed  them  therewith,  1  Thess. 
iii.  6,  10  ;  Rom.  i.  11.— To  neglect  God's  worship  and 
preaching  for  the  sake  of  comfort  and  convenience, 
is  not  capable  of  being  answered  before  God,  Ps.  xlii. 
4. — The  love  and  the  thronging  of  a  people  after 
God's  word  encourage  the  zeal  of  the  pastor  ;  the  zeal 
and  diligence  of  the  pastor  encourage  the  people,  1 
Thess.  ii.  8-13  ;  Prov.  xxvii.  17. — ARNDT: — Jesus' 
threefold  elevation  :  1.  The  elevation  of  His  body;  2. 
of  His  soul ;  3.  of  His  spirit.  "  If  Jesus  had  need,  in 
order  to  preserve  to  Himself  freshness  and  vigor  for 
His  day's  work,  now  and  then  to  collect  Himself  in 
stillness  and  prayer,  we  need  it  yet  much  more,  and 
the  unhappy  ones  who  know  no  still  hours  in  their 
life,  know  not  at  all  how  much  they  lack.  Xot  in 
vain  does  the  old  proverb  join  labor  and  praying,  to 
intimate  thereby  that  prayer,  though  it  is  a  labor,  ia 
at  the  same  time  an  enjoyment,  yea,  an  enjoyment  of 
all  enjoyments  and  the  chief  refreshment  from  labor, 
the  chief  consecration  for  labor.  Verily,  they  have 
done  most  in  their  life  that  have  prayed  most,  and 
very  rich  matter  is  therefore  contained  hi  the  little 
rhyme :  "  Halt  dich  rein,  acht  dich  klein,  sei  gern 
allein,  mil  Gottgemein  !  "  [Keep  thyself  pure  ;  esteem 
thyself  of  small  account ;  love  to  be  alone,  together 
with  God]. 


The  History  of  the  Passion. 

T7ie  more  particular  and  intimate  Leavetaking  of  the  Saviour  with  His  Disciples  at  the  Approach,  of  tht 

Final  Conflict. 


1.  The  Last  Conspiracy  of  His  Enemies,  assisted  by  Judas  (Cu.  XXII.  1-6). 
(Parallel  to  Matt.  xxvi.  3-5 ;  14-16 ;  Mark  xiv.  1,  2,  10,  11.) 

1  Now  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread  drew  nigh,  which  is  called  the  passover 

2  And  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  sought  how  they  might  kill  him ;   for  they  feared  the 

3  people.     Then  entered  Satan  into  Judas  surnamed  Iscariot,  being  [or,  who  was]  of  the 

4  number  of  the  twelve.     And  he  went  his  way,  and  communed  [consulted1]  with  the 
chief  priests  and  captains,  how  he  might  betray  him  [deliver  him  up,  TrapuSw2]  unto 

5,  6  them.     And  they  were  glad,  and  covenanted  to  give  him  money.     And  he  promised, 
and  sought  opportunity  to  betray  him  [deliver  him  up]  unto  them  in  the  absence  of  th 
multitude  [or,  without  attracting  a  multitude  together], 

[i  Vs.  4.— Revised  Version  of  the  American  Bible  Union.— C.  C.  8.] 

[»  Vs.  4.— IIpo£i'5wMt,  which  properly  means  "to  betray,"  is  only  used  in  the  Gospels  once  of  Judas,  in  the  form  of 
.s  derivative  wpo&6rri<;,  Luke  vi.  16.  Elsewhere  the  Evangelists  speak  of  him  as  "delivering  up"  the  Saviour,  leaving  tht 
character  of  the  act  to  speak  for  itself.— C.  C.  8.} 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO   LUKE. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

For  the  history  of  the  Passion  in  general,  and 
respecting  the  literature  belonging  to  it,  see  LANGE  on 
Matt.  xxvi. 

As  respects  the  form  of  the  relation  of  the  history 
of  the  Passion  in  Luke,  he  has  on  the  one  hand 
much  in  common  with  the  other  Evangelists,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  also,  not  a  little  peculiar  to  himself. 
Like  Matthew  and  Mark  and  John,  he  also,  in  this 
part  of  tlie  history  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  is  unquestion 
ably  most  detailed,  and  while  he,  in  the  beginning  of 
his  gospel,  upon  the  events  of  many  years  gives  only 
a  few  lines,  he  enables  us  at  the  end  of  it  to  accom 
pany  our  Lord  almost  stop  by  step  upon  His  way  of 
sorrow.  Like  his  predecessors,  he  also  brings  into 
a  strong  light,  on  the  one  hand,  the  innocence  and 
greatness  of  our  Lord  over  against  His  enemies,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  adorable  providence  of  God  over 
against  the  free  acts  of  men.  In  the  choice  of  that 
which  he  relates  or  passes  over,  he  agrees  much  more 
with  Matthew  and  Mark  than  with  John,  who,  in  the 
history  of  the  Passion  also,  has  taken  a  way  pecu 
liarly  his  own.  And  yet  we  find  in  Luke  by  no 
means  a  spiritless  repetition  and  supplementing  of 
that  which  the  first  two  Synoptics  have  already  com 
municated,  much  as  in  many  respects  his  narrative  is 
undeniably  inferior  to  the  narratives  of  these.  The 
sequence  of  the  events  is  with  him  less  chronologically 
exact,  as  BYNJ^US,  l)e  morte  Jesu  Christi,  ii.  pp.  12, 
13,  has  remarked,  comp.  e.  #.,  his  account  of  the 
celebration  in  the  passover-chamber  with  that  of 
Matthew  and  Mark.  How  much  less  complete  and 
well  arranged  is  his  narrative  of  the  agony  in  Geth- 
semane  than  that  of  the  others,  and  again  how  brief 
and  general  are  his  notices  of  that  which  took  place 
in  the  judgment-house  of  Pilate !  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  no  other  than  Luke  that  we  owe  a  num 
ber  of  notices  and  intimations  by  which  our  histori 
cal  knowledge  of  the  last  hours  of  our  Lord  is  partly 
cleared  up,  partly  enlarged.  He  alone  gives  the  names 
of  the  disciples  who  prepared  the  P.-issover — Peter  and 
John,  ch.  xxii.  8,  and  communicates  to  us,  vs.  15,  the 
affecting  words  with  which  our  Lord  opens  the  meal. 
Besides  him,  no  one  of  the  Synoptics  mentions  the 
disciples'  dispute  as  to  rank,  vs.  24  seq.,  which  in  all 
probability  was  the  occasion  for  the  foot-washing,  as 
well  as  also  the  remarkable  utterance,  vss.  28-30. 
At  the  agony  in  Gethsemane  he  alone  mentions  the 
strengthening  angel,  as  well  as  the  sweat  of  blood, 
vss.  43,  44 ;  he  has  also,  at  the  same  time,  in  this 
preserved  lor  us  some  remarkable  words  of  our  Lord. 
All  the  Evangelists  relate  the  denial  of  Peter :  Luke 
alone  speaks,  vs.  61,  of  the  look  of  the  Lord.  All 
relate  the  night-session  :  Luke  alone  gives  account 
of  the  official  session  of  the  Sanhedrim,  in  the  mor 
ning,  vss.  66-71,  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  former.  Without  him  we  should  have  remained 
in  ignorance  of  the  first  special  accusation  which  the 
Jews  had  preferred  to  Pilate  against  Jesus,  ch.  xxiii. 
2,  and  also  of  what  our  Lord  suffered  before  Herod, 
ch.  xxiii.  5-16 ;  of  His  address  to  the  weeping  wo 
men,  vss.  27-31 ;  of  His  first  word  on  the  cross,  vs. 
84;  of  the  absolution  of  the  Penitent  Thief,  vss. 
89-43;  of  the  last  exclamation  of  the  Dying  One, 
vs.  46 ;  of  the  part  taken  by  Joseph  of  Arimathn>a 
in  the  Jewish  senate,  vs.  51,  and  many  other  minor 
traits  besides.  The  special  mention  of  the  women 
•who  came  into  relation  to  the  suffering  Saviour  is 
peculiar  to  Luke,  ch.  xxiii.  27-31,  and  also  vss. 


55,  56,  as  indeed  even  previously,  ch.  viii.  2,  3,  he 
had  given  a  special  statement  of  the  service  ren 
dered  by  the  Galilean  female  friends.  Taking  all 
together,  we  see  that  Luke,  in  the  history  of  the  Pas 
sion  also,  does  not  at  all  belie  his  character  as  phy 
sician,  as  Hellenist,  as  Paulinist;  and  for  the  very 
freshness  and  originality  of  his  delineation  he  de 
serves  that  we,  even  after  that  which  has  been  re 
lated  respecting  the  history  of  the  Passion  by  Mat 
thew  and  Mark,  should  devote  to  his  narrative  a 
particular  investigation.  As  respects  general  topics 
which  he  has  in  common  with  the  two  before  named, 
in  particular  all  that  is  of  a  chronological,  archaeo 
logical,  and  topographical  character,  as,  for  instance, 
Passover  and  Gethsemane,  Golgotha,  &c.,  we  must, 
as  a  rule,  in  order  to  avoid  too  great  a  prolixity,  refer 
the  reader  to  the  admirable  expositions  of  LANGE  in 
the  Gospel  of  Afatthew,  at  the  passages  in  question. 

Vs.  1.  Now  .  .  .  drew  nigh. — In  the  beginning 
of  the  history  of  the  Passion,  Luke  agrees  most  with 
Mark,  although  he  is  chronologically  less  exact. 
The  decisive  transition,  in  Matt.  ch.  xxvi.  1,  from  the 
accomplished  prophetical  to  the  now  beginning  high- 
priestly  work  of  the  Lord,  does  not  appear  BO  con 
spicuously  in  Luke,  although  it  is  plain  enough 
that  he  also  now  begins  to  give  account  of  a  new 
period. — The  feast  of  unleavened  bread,  which 
is  called  the  Passover. — An  exact  periphrastic 
designation  of  the  approaching  feast  in  its  whole  ex 
tent  (not  of  the  first  evening  alone),  as  was  requisite 
for  readers  who  were  not  acquainted  from  their  own 
observation  and  experience  with  the  Israelitish  Pass 
over. 

Vs.  2.  Sought  how  they  might  kill  Him.— 
Here,  especially,  Luke  must  be  complemented  from 
Matt.  xxvi.  3-5.  It  appears,  then,  that  we  have  not 
to  understand  an  indefinite  and  planless  C'1?7'*"',  but 
a  definite  assembling  of  a  part  of  the  Sanhedrim,  ap 
parently  the  first  one,  ad  hoc,  after  that  which  is 
mentioned  John  xi.  47-53.  This  gathering,  held  in 
the  pabice  of  the  high -priest,  had  probably  a  more 
confidential  character,  and  was,  we  may  suppose,  in 
chief  part  composed  of  those  of  like  mind.  The 
theme  of  their  deliberation  was  in  general  iri-s  avf\w 
mv  ainnif.  That  their  will  is,  at  any  cost,  to  remove 
Him  out  of  the  way,  is  already  tacitly  understood : 
but  now  they  must  yet  further  become  agreed  upon 
the  manner  in  which  to  c:irry  out  their  purpose,  and 
that  this  costs  deliberation  as  well  as  effort,  Luke 
brings  to  view  by  :  for  they  feared  the  people. — 
Comp.  Mark  xiv.  2  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  5.  It  is  by  no  means 
their  intention  to  remove  our  Lord  out  of  the  way, 
even  before  the  feast  (Neander),  but  they  mean  to 
let  the  time  of  the  feast  go  by,  in  order  immediately 
afterwards  to  seize  the  favorable  opportunity.  Yet 
unexpectedly  the  carrying  out  of  the  murderous  plan 
is  hastened,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  of 
our  Lord,  Matt.  xxvi.  1,  2,  prepared  by  the  base  offer 
of  Judas. 

Vs.  3.  Then  entered  Satan. — Xot  an  expres 
sion  for  the  completed,  fully  confirmed  resolution  of 
the  traitor  (De  Wette).  but  for  a  preparatory  in 
fluence  of  Satan  upon  him,  whereby  a  hiter  decisive 
possession  (John  xiii.  27)  is  by  no  means  excluded. 
Not  all  at  once  does  Satan  possess  himself  of  the 
soul  of  the  unhappy  traitor.  Not  till  after  several 
assaults  does  he  fully  succeed  in  this.  His  plan 
itself  was  devilish,  but  not  less  the  carrying  out. 
For  more  particular  details  upon  this  transaction,  see 
Matt.  xxvi.  14-16.  The  anointing  at  Bethany,  which 
Matthew  and  Mark  narrate  previously,  Luke 
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OYer,  because  he  had  already,  ch.  vii.  36-50,  related 
something  similar.  Apparently  the  offer  of  Judas 
was  made  on  Wednesday,  after  the  Jewish  council 
had  separated  on  Tuesday  evening  with  the  pre 
liminary  conclusion,  "Not  on  the  feast." 

Of  the  number  of  the  Twelve.— It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  this  particular  circumstance  is  mentioned 
by  all  the  Evangelists  with  so  much  emphasis.  So 
much  the  more  natural  is  the  question  how  precisely 
one  of  the  Twelve  could  have  come  to  commit  such  a 
crime.  That  Judas  was  a  man  of  peculiar  talents, 
who,  however,  more  than  even  the  other  disciples, 
had  been  filled  with  earthly-minded  expectations, 
Cannot  be  seriously  doubted.  Only  he  can  become  a 
devil,  who  has  possessed  the  possibility  of  becoming 
an  angel.  In  his  expectations  he  now  saw  himself 
more  and  more  deceived,  when  he  became  aware  that 
our  Lord  did  not  at  all  make  the  desired  use  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  people ;  nay,  that  He  suffered  the 
Hosannas  of  the  people  to  decline  into  a  jubilee  of 
children.  This  disappointed  hope  must  have  made 
him  doubly  receptive  for  the  feeling  of  injured  self- 
love,  when  he  at  Bethany  was  humbled  before  the 
eyes  of  all,  and  his  covetousness  unmasked.  From  a 
Nazitrene,  who  would  be  no  Messiah,  who  would  be 
only  a  Rabbi,  a  Judas  could  naturally  endure  no 
hard  words.  Perhaps  also  the  prediction  of  the 
aravpiu&rii'ai,  Matt.  xxvi.  '2,  had  given  to  his  revenge 
ful  thoughts  more  form  and  fixedness,  while  his 
avarice  had  (it  the  same  time  impelled  him  to  in 
demnify  himself  by  treachery  for  the  damage  which 
he  believed  himself  to  have  suffered  by  Mary's 
anointing.  On  the  consequences  of  his  act  he  ap 
pears  in  truth  scarcely  to  have  thought,  but,  like 
a  drunken  man,  to  have  stumbled  along  on  the  dark 
way  of  destruction,  until  afterwards  his  eyes  were 
opened  ui  the  most  terrible  manner  upon  his  guilt. 
By  no  means  is  the  opinion  well  grounded  that  he 
wished  to  constrain  the  Lord  to  free  Himself  by 
force  or  by  a  miracle  from  the  hands  of  His  enemies, 
and  so  to  reveal  His  majesty.  ''  What  a  common 
comedian  nature  he  must  needs  have  been  to  let  his 
holy  Master  pass  unharmed,  as  profitable  capital, 
through  a  danger  as  through  a  speculation.  Ac 
cording  to  this  opinion  Judas  does  not  become  bet 
ter,  but  instead  of  a  devilishly  revengeful  man,  we  gain 
only  a  rascally  soul,  of  which  it  is  inconceivable  how 
Jesus  could  have  chosen  it  among  His  disciples." 
Ebrard.  On  the  contrary,  two  of  the  Evangelists  give 
us  a  very  pregnant  intimation  that  the  treason  to 
wards  Jesus,  psychologically  considered,  c;innot  be 
fully  comprehended  unless  we  assume  a  direct  Satanic 
influence,  of  course  not  without  the  guilt  of  the  traitor, 
who  had  voluntarily  and  stubbornly  opened  his  heart 
to  this  influence. 

Vs.  4.  The  captains.— These  had  a  very  impor 
tant  part  in  the  matter,  since  they  constituted  the 
clerical  police  of  the  temple,  who,  in  any  case,  would 
have  to  appoint  and  despatch  the  necessary  force  for 
the  arrest  of  the  Saviour.  They  were  the  subordi 
nate  executive  board  for  discharging  the  commands 
of  the  high-priest,  a  Levitical  corps  of  officers  that 
stood  under  the  command  of  a  <npa.T<}yi'>s,  while  by 
he  name  ffTparriyoi  commanders  of  the  individual 
watches  are  denoted. 

Vs.  5.  And  they  were  glad. — Not  only  be 
cause  there  now  opens  to  them  the  prospect  o'f  the 
fuliilment  of  their  intended  wishes,  but  also  (Euthy- 
mius)  because  among  Jesus'  disciples  themselves  a 
spirit  of  unfaithfulness  and  natred  begins  to  reveal 
itself.  In  this  joy  they  assume  the  obligation  (awi- 


Stvrd)  of  giving  him  money,  and  Judas,  who  con 
eludes  the  bargain  with  them  (^wfj.o\6y7]7tv),  seckf 
now,  on  his  side,  without  delay,  a  good  opportunity 
therefor.  Like  Mark,  Luke  also  speaks  only  of 
money  in  general,  without  a  more  precise  statement 
of  the  sum,  which  is  mentioned  by  Matthew  alone 
It  is  entirely  without  ground  (De  Wettc,  Strauss. 
Scholten)  to  consider  the  number  of  the  thirty  piecei 
of  silver  as  the  fruit  of  a  construction  of  the  history 
according  to  the  prophecy  of  Zechariah,  least  of  all 
if  we  assume  that  this  sum  was  only  intended  for  a 
preliminary  payment,  which  subsequently,  perhaps, 
if  the  plan  should  have  been  carried  out  success 
fully,  was  to  be  followed  by  a  more  considerable 
one. 

Vs.  6.  Without  attracting  a  multitude,  &rff 
oX^uv,  without  having  a  popular  tumult  arise.  The 
opposite,  see  in  Acts  xxiv.  18.  The  poetical  word 
&rep  used  only  here  and  in  vs.  35.  Without  doubt, 
a  quiet  execution  of  the  plan  appears  quite  as  desir 
able  to  Judas  for  himself,  as  the  chief-priests  consider 
it  necessary  in  the  general  interest.  Wickedness  ia 
always  cowardly. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  With  the  last  Passover  the  hatred  of  the  prin 
cipal  Jews  towards  Jesus  has  reached  its  highest 
point.     The  reason  of  the  augmentation  of  this  hatred 
with  every  fe-ist  which  the  Lord  celebrated  at  Jeru 
salem,  becomes   especially  visible  from   the  fourth 
gospel.     His  enemies  destroy  for  themselves  the  joy 
in  the  Passover  of  the  Old  Covenant,  and  rise  with 
out  knowing  it  to  slaughter  the  Passover  of  the  New 
Covenant.    NTo  fear  before  God,  only  fear  before  men, 
dwells  in  their  hearts ;  withal  their  impotency  is  so 
great  that  they  are  not  able  to  carry  out  their  plans 
unless  they  find  an  accomplice  from  Jesus'  own  circle 
of  disciples. 

2.  By  the  mention  of  the  treachery  of  Judas  the 
veil  of  the  spiritual  world  is   lifted,    and  the  folly 
of  those  becomes  manifest  who  will  not  believe  in  a 
personal  influence  of  Satan.     After  the  Evil  One  has 
vainly  sought  (Matt.  iv.  1-11)  to  bring  our  Lord  in 
pei-son  to  apostatize,  he  now  seeks  to  destroy  Ilia 
work,  and  to  inflict  upon  Him  through  one  of  His 
own  disciples  a  deadly  wound.     The  manner  in  which 
lie  now  possesses  himself  of  Judas,  after  the  latter 
had  belonged  for  a  while  to  the  disciples  of  our  Lord, 
serves  as  a  new  proof  of  the  deeply  earnest  utter 
ance,  ch.  xi.  24-27.     "  Dicitur  in  reprobos  intrare 
Satan,  cum,  rcverso  Dei  metu,  extincia  rationis  luce, 
pudore  etiam  ezcusso,  sensus  omnes  occupat."     Calvin. 


nOMILETTCAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  approaching  of  the  last  Passover  of  the  Old 
Covenant. — The  very  different  manner  in  which  our 
Lord  and  in  which  His  enemies  prepare  themselves 
to  celebrate  the  feast. — Spite  and  despondency  united 
in  the  enemies  of  our  Lord. — Two  gathering,  that 
of  our  Lord  with  His  disciples  and  that  of  the  chief- 
priests  and  scribes  :  1.  Here  the  composure  of  inno 
cence,  there  the  suspense  of  wickedness;  'J.  hero 
certainty  as  to  that  which  is  to  be  suffered,  there  un 
certainty  as  to  that  which  is  to  be  done ;  3.  here 
courageous  awaiting  of  danger,  there  unquiet  fenr  of 
the  people. — The  Divine  and  the  human  plan  of  suf 
fering. — The  first  steps  in  the  way  of  treason :  1 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  LUKE. 


Their  preparation ;  2.  their  carrying  out ;  3.  their 
aim. — The  uncommonly  deep  significancy  of  a  first 
step. — Satan  in  the  way  to  cast  down :  1.  Judas;  2. 
our  Lord ;  3.  himself. — The  hellish  joy  of  the  con 
federates  of  sin. — The  fearful  might  of  money. — The 
evil  covenant  of  Judas  with  the  enemies  over  against 
the  unsuspiciousness  of  the  faithful  disciples,  a  new 
proof  for  the  truth  of  the  saying,  Luke  xvi.  86. — 
Craft  and  covetousness  in  covenant  against  the  Re 
deemer  of  the  world :  1.  The  terrific  character  of  this 
covenant ;  2.  the  impotency  of  this  covenant ;  3.  the 
instructiveness  of  this  covenant. — The  greatest  crime 
that  was  ever  committed,  the  way  to  the  greatest 
blessing  of  the  world. — The  might  and  the  impotency 
of  sin:  1.  The  might,  a.  it  has  mighty  servants,  b. 
strong  weapons,  c.  ready  confederates  ;  2.  the  impo 
tency,  it  is  not  capable,  a.  of  covering  its  own  shame, 
b.  of  shaking  the  composure  of  Jesus,  c.  of  frustrating 
the  counsel  of  God. — Judas  a  warning  example  of 
the  insufficiency  of  a  merely  outward  fellowship  with 
Christ. — Nothing  is  casualty,  nothing  without  pur 
pose. — Even  the  mode  of  death,  like  the  tune  of 
death,  predetermined. 

STARKE  : — Nova  Bibl.  Tub. : — One  may  from  fear 
of  men  omit  or  postpone  the  sin,  and  yet  have  a 
plan  of  murder  against  Jesus  in  the  heart. — Like  and 


like  join  together. — Sin  has  its  degrees. — Woe  tc 
covetous  priests  !  —  CRAMER  :  —  Unfaithfulness  ia 
widely  extended  upon  earth,  and  a  man's  foes  are 
often  they  of  his  own  house. — QUKSNEL  : — He  that 
has  once  made  room  for  Satan  in  his  heart  is  capable 
of  the  greatest  sint. — He  that  loves  sin  easily  finds 
opportunity  to  commit  it. — Whoever  sins  presump- 
tuously  seeks  opportunity  thereto,  but  who  out  of 
weakness,  is  overcome  by  the  opportunity. — To  pro 
mise  evil  it-  a  great  sin,  but  to  keep  the  evil  promise 
is  even  greater. — HEUBXER:  —  Christ  addresses  Him 
self  to  bring  Himself  as  a  sacrifice,  and  His  enemies 
to  sacrifice  Him  to  their  hate. — Judas  a  type  of 
those  who  value  all  religion,  Christianity,  and  the 
virtue  of  men  according  to  their  profitableness. — 
Jesus,  for  Judas,  had  His  price. — Interrogate  thyself 
whether  thou  wouldst  not  have  been  ready,  had 
enough  been  offered  thee  for  it,  to  give  up  Jesus, 
therefore  whether  thy  faith,  thy  virtue  have  a  price 
for  which  it  may  be  bought. — F.  R.  ARNDT  : — The 
sudden  appearing  of  Judas  in  the  great  council :  1. 
His  coming:  2.  his  going. — THOLUCK: — The  Passion- 
Week  makes  plain  in  Judas  to  what  degree  even  the 
human  heart  is  capable  of  being  hardened  that  has 
already  known  the  way  of  righteousness,  2  Peter 
ii.  2,  21. 


2.  The  Preparation  of  the  Passover  (Vss.  7-13). 
(Parallel  to  Matt.  xxvi.  17-19 ;  Mark  xiv.  12-16.) 

7  Then  came  the  day  of  unleavened  bread,  when  the  passover  must  be  [h»d  to  be] 

8  killed.     And  he  sent  Peter  and  John,  saying,  Go  and  prepare  us  the  passover,  that  we 
9,  10  may  eat.     And  they  said  unto  him,  Where  wilt  thou  that  we  prepare?     And  he 

said  unto  them,  Behold,  when  ye  are  entered  into  the  city,  there  shall  a  man  meet  you, 

11  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water;  follow  him  into  the  house  where  he  entereth  in.     And  ye 
shall  say  unto  the  goodman   [master]  of  the  house,  The  Master  [Teacher]  saith  unto 
thee,  Where  is  the  guestchamber  [KaraAv/za],  where  I  shall   [may]   eat  the  passover 

12  with  my  disciples?     And  he  shall  shew  you  a  large  upper  room  furnished:  there  make 

13  ready  [prepare  the  passover].     And  they  went,  and  found  as  he  had  said  unto  them: 
and  they  made  ready  the  passover. 

the  Synoptics  as  according  to  John,  our  Lord,  on  the 
14th  Nisan,  at  the  same  time  with  the  other  Jews, 
and  at  the  time  appointed  by  the  law,  ate  the 
Passover,  and  on  the  15th  suffered  the  death  on  the 
Cross.  We  believe  that  the  grounds  for  this  view 
in  WIESKLER'S  Chronolog.  Si/nopse,  p.  339  seq.,  have 
been,  it  is  true,  controverted  by  Block,  Tischendorf, 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CEITICAI-. 

Vs.  7.  When  the  Passover  had  to  be  killed, 

ISei  &tWda(. — It  is  really  an  enigma  how  one  could 
ever  have  found  in  this  chronological  datum  of  Luke, 
and  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  Matt.  xxvi.  18,  a  ground 
for  the  entirely  unprovable  conjecture  that  our  Sa 
vior  ate  the  Passover  a  day  earlier  than  other  Israel 
ites.  Upon  every  impartial  person  the  beginning  of 
this  Pericope  makes  far  more  the  impression  that 
Luke  speaks  here  of  the  definite  day  on  which,  ac 
cording  to  the  appointment  of  the  law,  the  Passover 
lamb  had  to  be  slaughtered.  Only  on  this  day  was 
the  question  of  the  disciples.  Matt.  xxvi.  17,  perfectly 
natural ;  moreover,  the  beginning  of  the  discourse  at 
table,  preserved  by  Luke  alone,  vs.  15,  shows  that 
our  Lord  attributes  to  this  very  Passover  an  especi 
ally  high  significance.  As  to  the  rest,  it  is  not  here 
the  place  to  enter  into  detailed  discussion  as  to  the 


and  others,  but  not  refuted ;  and  that,  moreover, 
there  is  just  as  little  reason  for  placing  the  meal, 
John  xiii.,  on  Wednesday  evening  (Wichelhaus),  as 
(KRAFFT,  Chronologie  und  Harmonic  der  4  Evangelicn, 
Erlangen,  1848,  p.  125)  to  speak  of  two  meals,  and 
to  transfer  this  evening  to  the  12th  and  13th  Nisan. 
The  objections,  which  even  after  the  powerful  de 
monstration  of  Wieseler,  may  be  raiseu  from  an  en 
tirely  difl'erent  stand-point  against  the  view  accepted 
by  us,  are  not  unknown  to  us ;  but  we  believe  that 
these,  at  all  events,  are  of  infinitely  less  importance 
than  the  difficulties  in  which  one  involves  himself  if  he 
assumes  in  this  particular  an  irreconcilable  discre- 


actual  day  of  our  Lord's  death.  Be  it  only  granted  !  pancy  between  John  und  the  Synoptics.  Respecting 
to  us  to  express  our  conviction — the  result  of  special  !  the  Passover  controversy  of  the  ancient  church,  and 
and  repeated  investigation— that  as  well  according  to  1  its  relation  to  the  chronology  of  the  Passion  Week 


CHAP.  XXII.  7-18. 
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2omp.  RIGGENBACII,  1.  c.,  p.  635  seq.,  where  at  the 
same  time  the  most  recent  literature  on  this  question 
is  given.  See  also  :  Dcr  Tag  des  Idzten  Paschamah- 
les  Jesu  Chrisli,  ein  harinonistischer  Verxuch,  by 
SERNO,  Berlin,  1859. 

Vs.  8.  And  He  sent  Peter  and  John. — Ac 
cording  to  the  more  detailed  account  of  Matthew 
and  Mark,  the  disciples  themselves  first  began  to 
speak  to  our  Lord  of  the  Passover  meal,  apparently 
on  Thursday  morning,  at  Bethany.  Perhaps  the 
Master  was  now  more  silent  than  of  old  ;  of  the  feast, 
without  doubt,  He  did  not  speak,  and  this  mysterious 
fact,  as  well  as  also  the  sight  of  numerous  pilgrims 
to  the  feast,  very  naturally  occasioned  the  disciples 
to  ask  the  question :  -nov  &t Am,  K.T.\.  That  our 
Lord  would  eat  the  Passover  on  that  day  on  which 
it  must  be  slaughtered  they  tacitly  presuppose,  and 
perhaps  had  not  spoken  even  earlier  of  it  only  because 
the  prophecy  of  death,  Matt.  xxvi.  2,  has  filled  their 
hearts  more  than  the  thoughts  of  the  feast,  or  be 
cause  they  already  have  a  dark  presentiment  that 
this  Passover  would  be  something  entirely  different 
for  them  from  what  any  earlier  one  bad  ever  been ; 
or  because  they  were  expecting  a  direct  intimation 
from  Jesus  Himself  before  they  betook  themselves 
to  the  capital,  whither  He  Himself  yesterday,  for  the 
first  time,  had  no  longer  gone.  If  we  compare 
Luke  with  the  other  Synoptics,  we  may  then  unite 
the  accounts  thus :  that  at  a  preliminary  inquiry  of  the 
^odTjToi  as  to  the  irof},  our  Lord  gives  Peter  and  John 
a  delinite  command  to  go  away  to  prepare  the  Pass 
over;  whereupon  then  they  now  repeat  with  more 
dcfinitcness  the  natural  inquiry  as  to  the  Trot",  and 
now  receive  the  mysterious  direction  in  reference 
to  the  man  with  the  pitcher  of  water,  which  Mat 
thew  does  not  give  account  of.  It  is  still  simpler,  if 
we,  with  Tischeudorf,  and  others,  read  «7n-a«/,  and 
explain  the  fact  thus :  that,  vs.  9,  the  question  is 
really  brought  up  afterwards,  which,  strictly  speak 
ing,  ought  to  have  been  stated  before  the  command, 
vs.  8. 

Vs.  10.  There  shall  a  man  meet  you. — In 
Mark  and  Luke  we  have  the  more  special  account  of 
the  condition  in  which  they  would  find  the  furnished 
upper  room,  without  however  their  statement  being 
in  conflict  with  the  general  one  of  Matthew.  Our 
Saviour  gives  His  disciples  a  similar  token  to  that 
which  Samuel  once  gave  Saul,  1  Sam.  x.  2—5. — A 
man. — Although  he  is  here  represented  as  occupied 
in  a  menial  service,  comp.  Deut.  xxix.  11;  Josh. 
ix.  21,  we  have  not  necessarily  to  understand  a  slave 
(Sepp  even  knows  that  it  was  a  slave  of  Nicodemus), 
but  in  general  only  a  person  of  the  lower  classes ; 
the  pitcher,  the  carrying  of  water,  point  possibly  to 
domestic  preparation  for  the  coming  Passover,  and 
would  in  this  case  in  a  certain  measure  concur  as  a 
proof  that  we  have  here  to  do  with  the  ordinary  Pass 
over  day.  Luke  has  awavrhati  more  exactly  for  the 
awavn'jiret  of  Mark  :  He  will  so  meet  you,  so  come 
together  with  you,  that  you  will  go  one  way  with 
him. 

Vs.  11.  Ye  shall  say  to  the  master  of  the 
house. — Not  a  prophetic  but  an  imperative  future. — 
OiKoSeo-n-fiTTj?  T7~)s  OIK.  a  plconas'.ie  expression  not  un 
usual  with  the  Greeks,  especially  in  the  more  familiar 
style.— The  Teacher  saith.— The  remarkable  words, 
Matt.  xxvi.  18  :  "My  time  is  at  hand,"  are  omitted 
in  Mark  and  Luke,  while  they  on  the  other  hand 
render  the  address  to  the  master  of  the  house  in  the 
form  of  a  question. — To  /caraAi/ua,  dirersoriiim  (Luke 
li.  7),  then  also  ccenaculum.  See  the  LXX,  in  1  Sam. 


ix.  22.  Mov  is  here,  at  all  events,  spurious,  aud 
might  also  be  very  well  dispensed  with  in  the  parai 
lei  passage  in  Matthew. 

Vs.  12.  And  he,  fKflvoi,  according  to  Mark  atn-<$y, 
— The  man  with  the  pitcher  of  water  has  now  accom 
plished  his  service,  and  the  master  of  the;  house  now 
comes  in  his  place.  The  direction  which  the  disciple* 
receive  is  so  precise  that  it  does  not  leave  them  one 
uncertainty  remaining.  They  will  find  an  upper  room, 
ava.ya.iuv  (which  reading  appears  to  deserve  the  pre 
ference  above  that  of  the  Jtecepta,  avwyfov,  and  CVCD 
above  that  commended  by  Tischcndorf  after  B.,  M.,  S., 
av(aya.wv)='jTrep<aov,  an  upper  chamber,  used  often  as 
a  place  of  prayer  and  assembling.  Comp.  Acts  i.  13. 
This  great  hall  (^670)  is  moreover  (urpiaafvot',  fur 
nished  with  pillows,  straits  tricliniis,  and  so,  accord 
ing  to  Mark,  already  iroi.uoj',  so  that  there  would  need 
no  further  loss  of  time  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the 
hall  in  good  order. 

Vs.  13.  And  they  went. — We  may  assume  that 
the  way  of  the  apostles  led  through  the  water-gate 
(Xehemiah  viii.  1),  past  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  which 
as  is  known  furnished  almost  the  whole  city  with 
water,  and  that  they  there  also  met  the  man  with  the 
pitcher  of  water.  Yet  there  was  a  spring  also  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Cedron ;  therefore  it  is  remarkable 
that  our  Lord  does  net  give  them  the  least  specifica 
tion  as  to  the  way  which  they  had  to  take,  but  only 
tells  them  what  should  meet  them  on  the  way.  From 
Mark  xiv.  17,  it  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  the  two, 
after  having  punctually  fulfilled  the  duty  enjoined  on 
them,  returned  back  to  the  Master,  and  that  He  en 
tered  the  Passover  hall  with  all  the  Twelve. 


DOCTRINAL  AXD  ETHICAL. 

1.  It  belongs  to  the  Divine  decorum  of  the  history 
of  the  Passion,  that  our  Lord  celebrates  the  Passover 
at  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  appointed  by  the  law.  Had 
not  to-day  been  the  legally-appointed  evening  of  the 
feast,  on  which  every  Israelite  was  under  obligation 
to  eat  the  Passover  lamb,  there  would  have  been  pro 
perly  no  ground  for  at  this  particular  time  entering  the 
capital,  in  which,  as  was  well  known  to  Him,  Ilia 
enemies  were  watching  for  Him.     But  now  literally 
the  way  of  obedience  has  led  Him  to  death,  and  the 
last  Passover  celebration  of  the  Old  Covenant  coa 
lesces  with  the  institution  of  the  Holy  Communion. 
Inasmuch  as  He  celebrates  it  in  this  way,  He  does 
away  forever  with  the  old  Passover,  as  He  did  away 
with  circumcision,  when  it  was  accomplished  on  Hun- 
self  on  the  eighth  day,  ch.  ii.  21. 

2.  As  to  the  question,  how  we  have  to  understand 
the  prediction  concerning  the  man  who  should  meet 
them  with  the  water-pitcher,  we  have  the  choice  be 
tween  five  possible  opinions  :  —  Invention,  accident, 
previous  concert,  revelation,  supernatural  knowledge. 
That  it  is  an  invention  (De  Wette,  Strauss,  Meyer),  is 
wholly  unproved.     The  analogy  with  Samuel  proves 
nothing.     It  would,  moreover,  have  been  incompre 
hensible  to  what  purpose  a  trait  apparently  so  insig 
nificant  should  have  been  invented  for  the  history  of 
the  Passion.     To  understand  accident  is  forbidden, 
as  well  by  the  precision  of  the  prediction  as  by  ita 
exact  accomplishment.     Previous  concert  (not  only 
Paulus,  but  also  Olshausen,  Kern,  Krabbc,  Neander, 
Braune,  in  a  certain  measure,  also  Lange)  is  certainly 
in  itself  not  impossible.     It  is  unquestionably  con 
ceivable  that   our   Lord   had  already  arranged  this 
matter  with  a  secret  friend  in  the  city.    However,  th« 
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tone  of  the  command,  the  analogy  with  1  Sam.  x.  2.- 
5,  and  the  similarity  to  what  happened  at  His  public 
entry  with  respect  to  the  ass-colt,  appear  to  indicate 
that  we  have  here  rather  to  understand  something 
supernatural.  With  the  ordinary  prophet  we  should 
be  able  here  to  assume  a  momentary  revelation,  by 
means  of  which  before  his  enlightened  view  the 
limits  of  time  and  space  vanished ;  with  the  Lord, 
however,  we  can  here  see  nothing  less  than  the 
activity  of  the  same  Divinely  human  knowledge  by 
which  He  was  rendered  capable  of  discovering  all 
which  He  must  fathom  for  the  accomplishment  of 
His  holy  intent.  To  find  even  in  this  case  a  mani 
festation  of  such  knowledge  can  have  nothing  strange, 
if  we  bear  in  mind  the  entirely  unique  importance 
which  just  this  Passover  celebration  had  for  our 
Lord  as  well  as  for  His  disciples.  Without  doubt, 
our  Lord  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  designated 
host  in  a  natural  way,  but  by  His  Divine  knowledge 
He  is  assured  that  this  friend  will  be  immediately 
ready  and  m  a  condition  to  receive  Him,  and  that  his 
servant  has  just  now  to-day  gone  out  to  the  spring 
before  the  city  in  order  to  bring  water.  Thus,  in  the 
manner  in  which  our  Lord,  as  the  Good  Shepherd, 
prepares  for  His  own  a  table  in  the  presence  of  their 
enemies,  there  is  displayed  an  admirable  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart,  of  a  definite  locality,  of  an  ap 
parently  casual  arrangement. 

The  view  that  our  Saviour  designedly  gave  this 
command  in  so  mysterious  a  form,  that  the  place  of 
the  celebration  might  remain  unknown  to  Judas,  and 
that  He  might  therefore  be  able  to  spend  the  eve 
ning  entirely  unobserved  with  His  own  (Theophylact, 
Neandcr),  cannot  indeed  be  mathematically  proved, 
but  yet  is  by  all  means  probable  on  internal  grounds  ; 
the  result,  moreover,  showed  that  in  consequence  of 
this  arrangement  the  traitor  was  not  able  to  carry 
out  his  plan  until  later  in  the  night.  At  all  events, 
this  embassy  was  for  John  and  Peter  an  exercise  in 
faith  and  in  obedience ;  they  had  to  learn  therefrom 
to  follow  our  Lord  even  blindly,  even  when  they  did 
not  see  the  purpose  of  His  command,  and  in  the  fu 
ture  also  to  leave  the  care  of  their  earthly  interests 
unconditionally  to  Him,  under  whose  high  guidance 
they  should  never  lack  for  anything,  Luke  xxii.  35. 
At  the  same  time,  such  revelations  of  the  hidden 
greatness  of  our  Lord  might  be  for  them  a  counter 
poise  against  the  depth  of  humiliation  into  which  He 
was  soon  to  sink.  Without  doubt  they,  afterwards, 
in  dark  hours  of  life,  may  sometimes  have  still 
thought  upon  this  mysterious  errand,  and  looked 
back  to  its  satisfactory  issue. 

3.  This  whole  occurrence  is  a  speaking  proof  of 
the  greatness  of  our  Lord,  even  in  that  which  is 
small  and  seemingly  insignificant.  This  preparatory 
measure  shows  us  His  immovable  composure,  which 
He  preserved  even  in  spite  of  the  most  certain  pros 
pect  of  death  ;  His  holy  presence  of  mind  over  against 
the  secret  plotting  of  the  traitors ;  but,  above  all, 
His  wisdom,  love,  and  faithfulness,  with  which  He 
cares,  even  to  the  end,  for  the  training  of  His  dis 
ciples,  and  gives  them,  even  in  a  slight  command,  a 
great  lesson  for  the  future.  Thus  does  He  remain 
even  to  the  end  in  silence,  and  in  speech,  in  temper, 
and  action,  perfectly  consistent  with  Himself,  and 
foes  undaunted  and  quiet  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter, 


at  about  the  same  hour  in  which  the  Paschal  lambc 
were  bought  and  slaughtered. 

4.  Allegorical  interpretation  of  thic  narrativ« 
among  the  ancients :  The  water-pitcher,  an  image  of 
the  insipid  and  burdensome  law  which  the  Jews  bore ; 
the  roomy  upper  chamber,  an  image  of  the  abundant 
room  for  all  whom  the  Saviour  has  invited  to  His 
spiritual  supper,  Luke  xiv.  21-23  ;  Rev.  iii.  20,  &c. 
Juster  is  the  remark  of  John  Gerhard  :  Christus  hcu. 
sua  prwdictione  fidem  discipulorum  confirmare  et  con* 
tra  crucln  scandalum  eon  munire  voluit,  ut  mar/is  ac 
mac/is  intelligcrcnt,  nildl  tcmcre  in  urbe  rnagistro  even- 
lurum.  Even  because  our  Lord,  like  any  common 
Israelite,  observes  the  Passover  and  voluntarily 
humbles  Himself,  does  He  will  that  His  glory  shall 
shine  out  in  the  manner  in  which  He  makes  ready 
for  this  meal. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  worth  of  trifles  in  general  and  in  sacred 
history,  particularly  in  the  history  of  the  Passion. 
— We"  men  are  often  little  in  great  things,  the 
Saviour  is  great  in  little  things.  Even  by  His 
greatness  in  little  things,  He  shows  Himself:  1.  The 
image  of  the  invisible  God  ;  2.  the  perfect  Redeemer 
of  the  world  ;  3.  the  best  Guide  of  His  people ;  4. 
the  noblest  example  for  imitation. — Our  Lord  is,  even 
on  His  last  day  of  earth,  faithful  to  the  high  principle 
which  He  uttered  at  His  first  appearance,  Matt.  iii. 
15. — Peter  and  John  here  also,  as  often,  united.  John 
xx.  1 ;  Acts  iii.  1 ;  iv.  19. — In  every  perplexity  the 
disciple  may  turn  to  Jesus. — Even  the  man  with  a 
pitcher  of  water  must  have  his  place  in  the  history 
of  the  Passion. — The  significance  of  apparently  in 
significant  and  subordinate  persons  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  counsel  of  God,  for  example,  2  Kings  v.  2 ; 
Acts  xii.  13  ;  xxiii.  16. — There  exists  more  evil,  but 

,lso  more  good  than  shows  itself  to  the  superficial 
view. — Even  in  the  most  corrupted  city,  Jesus  finds 
hidden  friends  and  knows  them. — "  I  will  come 
unto  him  and  sup  with  him." — The  best  in  the  hous^. 
of  His  friends  is  for  the  Lord  not  too  good. — The 
obedience  of  faith  is  never  put  to  shame. — The  true 
disciple  of  Jesus  is  faithful  not  only  in  the  great,  but 
also  in  the  small. — He  loved  His  own  even  to  the 
end,  John  xiii.  1. 

STARKE  : — Nova  Bill.  Tub. : — How  shall  we  pre 
pare  and  address  ourselves  to  worthy  enjoyment  of 
;he  Paschal  lamb  of  the  New  Covenant  in  His  feast 
of  love  ?  1  Cor.  xi.  28. — Not  our  will  but  Thine,  0 
Lord,  be  done.  Acts  xxi.  14. — God  provides  His 
own  with  habitation  and  shelter,  even  though  they 

ave  nothing  of  their  own  in  the  world.  1  Kings 
xvii.  9. — That  we  find  everything  in  the  world  as 
Sod's  word  has  said,  is  an  irrefutable  proof  of  the 
:ruth  and  divinity  of  the  Scriptures. — HEUBNER 
Notwithstanding  His  high  vocation,  Jesus  thi 
on  the  little  concerns  of  love. — The  disciples  obey 

illiugly,  without  making  objections  that  were  very 
obvious. — BESSER  : — In  wonderfully  beautiful  simpli. 
city  they  did  as  the  Lord  had  commanded  them* 
that  was  a  true  communion  temper. — FR.  ARXDT  :— 
1.  The  signification  of  the  Paschal  lamb;  2.  the  pie- 
paration  for  the  same. 


CHAP.  XXn.  14-23. 


8.  The  Passover  and  the  Celebration  of  the  Lord's  Supper  (Vss.  14-23). 
(Parallel  to  Matt.  xxvi.  20-29;  Mark  xiv.  17-25  ;  John  xiii.  21-35.) 

14  And  when  the  hour  was  come,  he  ?at  down  [reclined  at  table],  and  the  twelve 

15  fum.,  twelve1]  apostles  with  him.     And  he  said  unto  them,  With  desire  I  have  desired 

16  to  eat  this  passover  with  you  before  I  suffer:   For  I  say  unto  you,  I  will  not  any  more 

17  eat  thereof,2  until  it  be  fulfilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God.     And  he  took  the3  cup,  anrl 

18  gave  thanks,  and  said,  Take  this,  and  divide  it  among  yourselves:   For  I  say  unto  you, 
1  will  not  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  the  kingdom  of  God  shall   [have]  come. 

19  And  he  took  bread,  and  gave  thanks,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  unto  them,  saying,  This  is 

20  my  body  which  is  given  for  you:  this  do  in  remembrance  of  me.     Likewise  also  the 
cup  after  supper,  saying,  This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood,  which  is  shed  for 

21  you.     But,  behold,  (lie  hand  of  him  that  betrayeth  me   [delivereth  me  up]  is  with  me 

22  on  the  table.      And   [For4]   truly  the  Son  of  man  goeth,  as  it  was  determined   [KO.TO.  TO 

23  (apuTfttvov]  :  but  woe  unto  that  man  by  whom   he  is  betrayed   [delivered   up]  !     And 
they  began  to  inquire  among  themselves,  which  of  them  it  was  [might  be]  that  should 
[was  about  to]  do  this  thing. 

1  Vij.  14.  —  The  jco5«ca  of  the  Rr.cepta  is,  with  Lachmann,  Tischeiidorf,  [Meyer,  Trcgclles,  Alford,]  omitted,  according 
to  B.,  !>.,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  l.r>7,  Sahid,  Itala,  &c. 

["  Vs.  16.—  Van  Oostcrzee  translates  :  "  eat  iV,"  reading  avro  instead  of  tho  Rr.crpia,  t'£  O.VTOV,  with  I/iehmann,  Tre- 
pellcs,  Ait'oid,  according  to  B.,  L.,  and  various  Cursives  and  Versions,  including  the  Vulgate.  Cod.  Sin.  also  reads  O.VTO. 
Van  Oo.tfcrzec  adduces  Tischcndorf  s  authoiity,  but  Tischendorf  in  his  7th  ed.  has  reverted  to  the  Reccp'n,  which  Meyor 
also  defends.—  C.  C.  8.) 

3  Vs.  17.—  The  TO,  which  A.,  I).,  K.,  M.,  IT.,  and  some  Cursives  read,  and  which  is  also  received  by  Laclimann,  appear* 
to  have  crept  quite  o.irly  into  many  manuscripts,  from  the  liturrical  form,  but  not  to  be  genuine. 

«  Vs.  22.—  The  Kecepfn  has  K«U  ;  Tischcndorf,  according  to  B.,  IX,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  L.,  &<•..,  art.  [Mcynr  remarks  that  tho 
OTI  was  overlooked  on  account  of  the  following;  OYI,  and  then  the  lack  of  a  connective  being  felt,  KOI  was  subsequently 
interpolated.—  C.  C.  S.] 

an  hour  of  undisturbed  society,  composed  farewell, 
and  prayer  with  His  own. 

Reclined  at  table.  —  Although  original!}',  Ex. 


EXEGETICAL  AND    CRITICAL. 


If  we  attentively  compare  the  narrative  of  Luke  res 
pecting  the  Passover  and  the  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  with  the  accounts  of  the  other  Evangelists, 
we  shall  on  one  hand  be  strengthened  in  the  conviction 
'hat  all  give  account  of  the  same  festal  meal  and  the 
tame  discovery  of  the  traitor,  but  we  must,  on  the 
other  hand,  at  the  same  time  concede  that  Luke's 
chronological  sequence  is  not  wholly  exact.  Only 
when  we  complement  his  narrative  by  that  of  the 
others,  does  it  become  to  us  in  any  measure  possible 
to  place  the  whole  course  of  facts  vividly  before  our 
eyes.  Not  the  arrangement  of  the  different  elements 
of  the  celebration,  but  the  sharp  contrast  between 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  Apostles  and  the  words  of 
the  Saviour,  comes  in  his  representation  decidedly 
into  the  foreground,  and  Luke  is  here  also,  where  he 
introduces  us  into  the  upper  chamber,  more  a  painter 


xii.  11,  a  celebration  of  the  Passover  standing  wag 
prescribed,  it  afterwards  became  usual  to  recline  at 
table  during  it  as  at  any  other  meal,  apparently  a 


symbol  of  the  freedom  w 


y  oter  m 
hich  Israel 


had  obtained  by 


the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  since  only  slaves 
customed  to  stand  during  eating.  In  respect  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  places  for  the  company  at  the 
table,  little  can  be  determined  with  certainty.  From 
John  xiii.  23  it  only  appears  that  John  has  the  first 
place,  nearest  the  Saviour,  while  Peter  must  not  be 
looked  for  immediately  next  to  him,  but  only  near 
him,  since  he  docs  not  speak  to  him,  but  only  beckons 
to  him  (ch.  xiii.  24),  about  that  which  he  wished  to 
inquire  about  of  him.  The  place  of  the  father  of  the 
house,  who  presided  at  the  paschal  celebration,  our 
Lord  here  occupies,  and  by  Luke  the  very  moment  is 
brought  before  us,  vss.  15-18,  in  which  He  opens  th€ 


than  a  diplomatically  exact  historian.  celebration.     Perhaps  He  uttered  the  words  vss.  15, 

A's.  14.  The  hour. — The  S>pa  of  the  law,  Mat-  16,  instead  of  the  customary  thanksgiving  to  God, 
thcw  and  Mark  o-^las.  Respecting  the  manner  of  who  had  made  this  day  for  His  people, 
celebrating  the  Passover,  .tee  LANGE  on  Matt.  xxvi.  I  Vs.  15.  With  desire  I  have  desired. — He- 
20,  and  FIUEDLIEB,  Archaologie  tier  Leidenxgeschichtet  \  braism:  eVidi/juiat  fVe&i'/jurjira,  compare  the  LXX  on 
§  18  sc,<].  Comp.  LIGIITFOOT,  WETSTEIN,  SEPP,  a.  o.,  I  Numbers  xi.  4;'Ps.  cvi.  14.  This  very  first  word 
although  it  is  yet  very  much  a  question  whether  all  '  gives  us  to  know  our  Lord's  frame  of  mind,  which  in 
the  usages  and  acts  there  adduced  were  already!  this  whole  evening  remained  the  prevailing  one.  Hia 
practised  precisely  in  the  same  way  in  the  time  of  j  suffering  stands  so  clearly  before  His  soul,  that  He 
Jesus  ;  besides,  we  ought  to  consider  that  the  Evan-  >  no  longer  even  expressly  announces  it,  but  presup- 
gelical  account  by  no  means  makes  the  impression  [  poses  the  nearness  of  it  as  something  Boffidentt. ' 

known.     He  has  already,  for  a  considerable  time 


as  if  our  Lord  had  celebrated  the  Passover  even  to 
the  minutest  particulars  according  to  the  existing 
usages.  We  might  rather  suppose  the  opposite,  if 
we  consider  how  He,  with  all  obedience  towards  the 
law,  observed  in  respect  to  the  ritual  tradition  a  be 
coming  freedom,  and  how  He  was  here  less  concerned 
for  a  duly  arranged  celebration  of  the  feast  than  for 


desired  to  eat  this  Passover,  and  is  thinking  thereby 
not  of  the  meal  of  the  New  Testament  (Termllian 
and  other  fathers),  but  of  the  Israelitish  feast,  which 
for  one  and  twenty  years  had  gained  continually 
deeper  significance  and  higher  value  for  His  heart. 
lie  has  very  peculiarly  desired  to  eat  it  with  Hi« 
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own,  n&'  Spur ;  He  feels  that  He  is  not  only  Re 
deemcr  but  also  Friend  of  His  disciples,  and  He  has 
especially  longed  after  such  a  reunion,  on  account  of 
the  institution  of  the  Supper,  which  is  even  now  to 
be  entered  upon.  It  is  as  if  He  forgot  the  presence 
of  Judas,  as  if  He  knew  Himself  to  be  in  a  circle  of 
none  but  sincere,  faithful  friends,  out  of  whom  He 
however  was  soon  to  depart.  In  the  very  beginning 
therefore  He  gives  to  the  festal  celebration  the  cha 
acter  of  a  feast  of  farewell,  and  therewith  prepares 
His  disciples  for  the  institution  of  the  Supper  that 
commemorates  His  death. 

Vs.  1 6.  For  I  say  unto  you. — It  is  of  course 
understood  that  our  Lord,  before  or  in  the  utterance 
of  these  words,  must  have  eaten  at  least  something 
of  the  meal,  as  He  indeed  Himself,  vs.  15,  indicates. 
He  declares  here  only  that  after  the  present  one,  He 
will  no  longer  celebrate  the  Israclitish  Passover,  eco? 
OTOV  •n\n:.u^ij  fi>  Tj7  /SatriA.  TOV  deoD;  that  is,  "not 
until  all  be  fulfilled  which  must  be  fulfilled  in  M 
kingdom  of  grace  "  (Starke) ;  nor  is  6  Kaipns  or  any  sue 
thing  to  be  supplied,  but  simply  -rb  7ra<rxa.  To  wish  to 
conclude  now  from  this  that  our  Lord  expects 
literal  Passover  at  the  revelation  of  His  Divine 
kingdom  in  glory,  is  purely  arbitrary,  since  it  is  plain 
enough  that  He  here,  as  often,  describes  the  joy  of  the 
perfected  Messianic  kingdom  under  the  image  of  a 
feast.  The  Passover  is  only  fulfilled  when  the  outer 
form,  the  Passover  celebration,  is  entirely  broken  down, 
and  the  eternal  idea,  a  perfect  feast  of  deliverance,  is 
fully  realized.  The  Lord  points  "  to  the  eternal 
coronation-feast  of  His  glorified  Church,  the  shining 
image  of  the  eternal  supper,  the  anticipatory  celebra 
tion  of  which  in  the  New  Testament  covenant  meal, 
He  is  now  about  to  establish."  Lange. 

In  the  "kingdom  of  God  =  eV  irapova-lq  /tov.  As 
our  Saviour  in  the  paschal  lamb  sees  the  type  of  His 
own  immaculate  sacrifice,  so  does  He  see  in  the 
paschal  celebration  a  symbolical  setting  forth  of  the 
perfect  joy  of  heaven. 

Vs.  1 7.  The  cup. — There  is  no  other  meant  by 
^his  than  the  first,  with  which  the  festal  celebration 
ex  oflieio  had  begun.  The  word  et>xa/ji(mij<Tas  ap 
pears  to  indicate  that  our  Lord  uttered  the  customary 
blessing  :  "  Blessed  be  thou,  0  Lord  our  God,  the 
King  of  the  world,  who  hast  created  the  fruit  of  the 
vine ; "  perhaps  we  hear  the  echo  thereof  in  the 
words,  vs.  18,  a?rb  TOV  •ye;/«>Ti,uaTos  TTJS  d/xirfAou.  The 
address :  Take  this  and  divide  it  among  your 
selves  (eauToisI,  appears,  it  is  true,  to  indicate  that 
our  Lord  puts  from  Himself  the  enjoyment  of  the 
paschal  wine.  However,  we  may  yet  conclude  from 
the  following  words,  vs.  18,  that  our  Lord  says 
this  after  He  has  previously  drank,  even  as  He  had 
in  vss.  15,  16  previously  eaten,  but  in  no  case  does 
there  exist,  even  on  the  first  interpretation,  a  ground 
for  considering  this  expression  of  our  Saviour,  even 
at  the  first  cup,  as  improbable  (Meyer).  The  drinking 
of  the  paschal  wine  was  at  all  events  not  prescribed 
by  the  law,  like  the  eating  of  the  paschal  lamb,  on 
which  account  our  Lord  might  place  Himself  com 
posedly  above  the  common  forms,  without  His  act 
ther  fore  having  become  illegal,  irreligious,  or  of 
fensive. — Until  the  kingdom  of  God  shall  have 
come. — That  is,  of  course,  in  glory,  as  in  vs.  1 6.  That 
our  Lord  repeated  the  same  expression  in  a  somewhat 
altered  form  after  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  as 
is  related  in  Matt.  xxvi.  29  and  Mark  xiv.  25,  cannot 
possibly  in  itself  be  incredible. 

Vs.  19.  And  He  took  bread.— The  institution 
of  the  Supper,  to  the  description  of  which  Luke  now 


already  passes  over,  was  undoubtedly  preceded  by 
the  dispute  about  rank,  vs.  24-27,  and  the  foot- 
washing,  John  xiii.  Luke  visibly  makes  not  th« 
Passover  but  the  Lord's  Supper  the  centre  of  his 
whole  delineation,  and  communicates  the  dispute 
about  rank,  vs.  24,  apparently  only  by  occasion  of 
the  dispute  which,  vs.  23,  had  arisen  through  the  un 
certainty  in  reference  to  the  person  of  the  traitor. 
By  attentive  comparison  of  the  Evangelical  accounts, 
we  can  decide  only  for  the  following  arrangement  of 
the  different  events  in  the  Passover-hail:  1.  Opening 
of  the  meal  (Luke  xxii.  15-18).  2.  Almost  con 
temporaneously,  or  even  before  this,  the  dispute  about 
rank,  vss.  24-27  (comp.  John  xiii.  l-ll).  3.  Further 
remarks  of  the  Saviour  (John  xiii.  18-20;  Luke  xxii, 
28-30).  Meanwhile  the  continuation  of  the  celebra 
tion,  undoubtedly  more  on  the  part  of  the  disciples 
than  on  the  part  of  our  Lord,  and  participation  of 
the  second  cup,  which  is  not  expressly  mentioned  in 
the  gospels.  4.  The  discovery  of  the  traitor  (Matt. 
xxvi.  21-25;  Mark  xiv.  18-21;  Luke  xxii.  21-23; 
John  xiii.  21-30).  5.  After  his  going  out,  the.  in 
stitution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  in  all  probability  to 
be  inserted  John  xiii.  34,  35.  Although  in  and  of 
itself  it  may  be  concluded,  from  the  account  of  Luke 
literally  taken,  that  Judas  was  yet  present  at  the  in 
stitution  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  yet  from  the  com 
parison  of  all  the  other  accounts,  the  opposite  be 
comes  evident,  so  that  all  dogmatic  debates  about 
the  enjoyment  of  the  communion  by  the  unworthy 
Judas,  together  with  all  deductions  therefrom,  are 
without  any  firm  historical  basis. 

Vs.  19."  This  is  My  body.— The  institution  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  took  place  therefore  just  before 
the  third  cup,  which  in  consequence  of  it  was  hallow 
ed  as  the  cup  of  the  New  Covenant.  The  Lord  takes 
up  one  of  the  remaining  cakes  of  bread,  and  now 
speaks  the  words  of  institution.  As  respects  the 
form  of  the  words  themselves,  it  appears  at  once  that 
Matthew  here  agrees  most  closely  with  Mark,  Luke 
most  closely  with  Paul,  1  Cor.  ii.  23  ncq.,  so  that  the 
genuinely  Pauline  character  of  his  gospel  in  this 
place,  also,  does  not  belie  itself.  Before  we  quite 
make  up  our  minds  to  the  opinion  that  our  Lord  re 
peated  the  words  of  institution  several  times,  more 
or  less  modified,  we  prefer  to  consider,  as  being 
thoroughly  authentic,  those  words  which  He  accord 
ing  to  all  the  narrators  uses,  while  that  which  each 
Evangelist  gives  in  particular  can  only  be  judged  on 
grounds  of  internal  probability.  With  the  words, 
This  is  My  body,  Luke  has  -rb  iWp  vp.tav  8i36/j.evur. 
These  words  are  on  internal  grounds  probable,  eren 
on  account  of  the  parallelism  with  the  subsequent 
'  which  is  shed  for  you,"  and  are  by  no  means  in 
conflict  with  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  since  K\<i>.ufvui>  is  de 
cidedly  spurious.  .Agreeably  to  the  connection,  5i- 
evoi'  can  be  understood  only  of  a  surrender  to 
death,  while  vnfp  here  does  not  of  necessity  express 
the  idea  of  representation,  but  may  be  translated 
generally:  in  commodum  vestrum, 

This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me. — These 
words,  at  the  distribution  of  the  bread,  are  also  given 
by  Luke  and  Paul  alone,  but  they  have  internal 
probability,  as  well  on  account  of  what  immediately 
follows  at  the  giving  of  the  cup,  as  also  of  the  char 
acter  of  the  celebration,  which  is  to  be  a  permanent 
memorial  institution.  If  we  could  assume  (Stier, 
Nitzsch,  a.  o.)  that  the  Pauline  words:  eyb  yap 
iXaRov  airk  TOV  Kvpiov  point  to  a  direct  revelation, 
in  which  the  glorified  Saviour  gave  to  a  letter  the 
formula  of  institution  communicated  by  Him,  thru 
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undoubtedly  the  exactness  of  the  rendering  of  Luke 
with  its  Pauline  coloring,  would  be  raised  above  all 
doubt.  There  \f  however  nothing  in  the  words  of 
the  Apostle  to  necessitate  us  to  understand  such  an 
extraor  Unary  revelation,  since  he  may  have  also 
meant  thereby  the  evangelical  tradition  that  had 
come  to  his  knowledge. 

Vs.  20.  Mcro  -rb  SdirvrKTat.—  The  third  cup  com 
monly  went  round  for  the  first  time  after  the  meal 
was  finished,  and  we  do  not  therefore  need,  from  this 
expression  of  itself,  to  draw  the  inference  that  now 
the  paschal  celebration  for  this  evening  had  been 
entirely  ended;  on  the  other  hand,  there  belong 
thereto  a  fourth  and  fifth  cup,  as  well  as  the  singing 
of  the  hymn  of  praise,  Matt.  xxvi.  30.  The  institu 
tion  of  the  Supper  is  therefore  taken  up  as  a  special 
act  into  the  course  of  the  paschal  celebration,  although 
it  is  not  probable  that  this  last,  at  least  as  concerns 
the  eating,  was  yet  continued  after  the  reception  of 
the  communion  bread.  Our  Lord  (Matthew  and 
Mark)  now  names  this  cup  rb  afua  nou  TTJS  Siadrj/rTjj, 
while  He  according  to  Luke  and  Paul  speaks  of  r/ 
trad/?;  5ia&i)«Tj  eV  rif  a'1/j.art  /JLUV.  But  whichever  ex 
pression  may  have  been  the  most  original,  yet  the 
signification  of  it  is  not  hard  to  understand.  As  the  Old 
Covenant  was  not  established  without  blood  (Exodus 
xxiv.  8,  comp.  Heb.  ix.  16),  so  through  the  blood  of 
Christ  was  the  New  Covenant,  which  God  now  con 
cluded  with  man,  Jer.  xxxi.  31-34,  confirmed  and 
scaled.  Of  this  blood  it  is  said  (Matthew  and 
Mark),  that  it  was  shed  u-ntp  or  irtpl  iro\\iav,  accord 
ing  to  Luke,  rb  uiTfp  i>n<iiv  (K-xyvt>ijLfvtiv.  We  might 
almost  suppose  that  the  latter  was  the  original,  the 
former,  on  the  other  hand,  a  later  ecclesiastically 
established  formula.  But  in  no  case  is  the  applica 
tion  of  the  blood  limited  by  the  iroAAic,  as  if  it  had 
taken  place  for  many  and  not  for  all,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  purpose  is  thereby  as  much  as  possible 
extended,  as  embracing  not  only  the  Apostles,  but 
in  addition  many  with  them. 

If  we  consider  the  whole  formula  of  the  distribu 
tion  of  the  bread  and  wine,  we  believe  that  we  must 
understand  it  so  as  to  explain  the  TOVTO  as  referring 
to  the  broken  piece  of  bread,  and  to  the  wine  poured 
into  the  cup  which  He  reaches  to  Ilis  disciples.  That 
our  Lord  did  not  in  His  language  once  use  the  much 
controverted  ^.TTII/,  is  as  certain  as  that  it  must 
necessarily  be  understood  to  complete  the  sense.  He 
means  that  the  broken  bread  which  He  hands  to 
them  in  this  instant  represents  His  body,  and  that  that 
(TOVTO  irotflrc)  which  they  were  just  about  to  do, — 
the  eating  of  the  bread  handed  to  them,  namely, — they 
should  do  for  the  remembrance  of  Him.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  the  cup,  &c.  From  the  statements  of 
Luke  and  Paul  it  appears  yet  far  more  plainly  than 
from  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  that  our  Lord  here 
ordains  a  permanent  meal  of  remembrance  for  those 
that  confess  Him,  even  in  following  ages.  How  fit 
ting,  finally,  this  whole  symbolical  act  already  was 
for  the  necessities  of  the  disciples  at  that  moment, 
appears  at  once  so  soon  as  we  even  in  some  measure 
transport  ourselves  into  their  state  of  mind,  and  con- 
pidi-r  what  hard  trials  they  were  to  experience  even 
in  the,  same  night. 

Vs.  21.  But  behold  the  hand.—"  This  allusion 
to  the  traitor  (according  to  Luke,  in  distinction  from 
the  rest  without  any  more  particular  specification), 
Luke  has  in  the  wrong  place."  Meyer.  Evidently 
be  is  merely  concerned  to  give  a  condensed  reference 
to  a  particular  which  lie  will  neither  pass  over  en 
tirely  nor  yet  communicate  in  greater  detail.  That, 
22 


in  Matt.  xxvi.  21-25,  only  a  first  preliminary  designa 
tion  of  the  traitor  appears,  which  took  place  CVCB 
before  the  institution  of  the  Supper,  supposed  to  have 


subsequently  taken  place  in  the  presence  of  Judas, 
and  which  was  finally  succeeded  by  yet  a  second 
more  particular  designation,  which  Luke  alone,  va. 
22,  communicates  (Slier),  we  cannot  possiblv  assume. 
The  consternation  and  the  whispering  of  the  Eleven, 
vs.  23,  is  only  comprehensible  if  they  now  for  the 
first  time  hear  anything  of  it.  Least  of  all  can  we 
understand  a  double  designation  of  the  traitor  uttered 
on  two  different  evenings,  or  a  repetition  of  the  in 
timation  on  one  and  the  surne  evening.  There  re 
mains,  therefore,  no  other  choice  than  to  assume  that 
Luke  has  communicated  our  Lord's  declaration  con 
cerning  Judas  more  «cn  a  Sidvoiav  than  Kara  ^TJTOI/, 
as  indeed  appears  even  from  the  incomplete  form  in 
which  he,  vs.  22,  has  noted  down  the  Woe  uttered 
upon  Judas  (comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  24;  Mark  xiv.  21). 
It  is  especially  the  beginning  of  the  discovery  of  the 
traitor,  as  previously  the  beginning  of  the  paschal 
celebration,  which  Luke  places  in  the  foreground. 

With  Me  on  the  table.— Very  fine  is  the  re 
mark  of  BKNGKL  :  "  rnecum,  non  vobiscum  ait.  Pro- 
ditorem  igitur  a  rcliquis  dixcipulis  scgreyans,  sibi  uni 
jam  cum  into,  tancjuam  hoste  quiJcm,  rein  csse  docet." 
If,  however,  we  as.-ume  th;it  Luke  relates  merely  the 
main  fact,  then  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  para 
phrase  with  Bcngel  a  "manux  quce  sacratn  canarn 
sumpsit"  Quite  as  well  may  we  here  insert  in 
thought :  The  hand  which  but  just  now,  as  an  in 
strument  in  the  eating  of  the  Passover,  was  stretched 
out  upon  the  table.  As  well  the  deep  affliction  as 
the  displeasure  of  our  Lord  exhibits  itself  in  these 
words  ;  but  very  peculiarly  does  His  long-suffering 
reveal  itself  in  this,  that  He  yet  endures  in  Hid 
presence  the  traitor  whose  shameful  plan  He  pen 
etrates.  As  to  the  rest,  the  formula  of  commence 
ment  that  now  follows :  ir\rii>  IOOP,  which  plainly 
shows  that  the  discourse  passes  over  to  something 
else,  of  itself  entitles  us  to  give  up  any  direct  con 
nection  of  vs.  21  with  vs.  20.  According  to  our 
view,  this  expression  utters  in  a  freer  form  the  same 
thing  which  we  read  Matt.  xxvi.  21 ;  Mark  xiv.  18  ; 
John  xiii.  21,  while  vs.  22  (see  parallel)  appears  again 
to  have  been  spoken  some  moments  after. 

Vs.  22.  For  truly  the  Son  of  Man  goeth.— 
"OTI  states  the  ground  why  the  Lord  could  again,  as 
already  previously,  Matt.  xxvi.  2,  speak  of  a  irvpaHiSo- 
va.i.  "  The  Son  of  Man,"  that  is,  "  goes,  it  is  true,  Kma 
Tb  wpiirufvov"  (Matthew  and  Mark,  »cadd>s  yiypcntTai, 
and  that  wtpl  ai'/rot').  According  to  the  counsel  of 
God  predicted  in  the  prophetical  Scriptures,  the  Son 
of  Man  must  necessarily  die,  but  by  no  means  does 
this  take  away  the  responsibility  of  him  who  threatens 
voluntarily  to  become  the  instrument  of  His  death 
(•jr\i)v  ovai).  A  word  of  warning  for  Judas  before  he 
took  the  decisive  step,  in  order  even  on  the  verge  of 
the  abyss  to  open  his  eyes.  With  a  fearful  mixture 
of  compassion  and  intense  displeasure,  our  Lord  is 
absorbed  in  the  fate  which  impends  over  the  traitor. 
Perfectly  conscious  of  His  own  dignity,  He  feels  that 
no  other  crime  can  be  placed  by  the  side  of  this ; 
fully  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  eternity,  He  sees 
that  no  restoration  from  this  terrible  wretchedneofl  in 
to  be  expected.  Too  strong  would  the  expression 
have  been  which  our  Lord  (according  to  Matthew 
and  Mark  alone)  yet  adds,  "it  had  been  better  tin- 
that  man  if  he  had  never  been  born,"  if  He  had  seen 
glimmering  even  in  the  extremes!  distance  one  single 
ray  of  light,  in  the  night  of  the  eternal  doom  pro 
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corniced  upon  Judas.  "  It  is  the  immeasurable  fall 
ind  the  immeasurable  curse  which  He  so  designates; 
the  Woe  which  He  pronounces  upon  Judas  is  a  deep 
Woe  of  His  soul ;  He  profoundly  pities  that  man  even 
back  unto  his  birth.  He  is  troubled  so  much  about 
the  time  and  eternity  of  this  man,  that  thereat  He 
can  forget  His  own  woe  which  that  man  is  preparing 
for  Him."  Lange.  [This  declaration  of  our  Lord : 
"  Good  were  it  for  that  man  if  he  had  never  been 
born,"  is  in  reality  the  strongest  argument  in  the 
whole  Bible  against  the  doctrine  of  a  final  restora 
tion  of  all  men,  an  argument  which  it  appears  to  me 
that  we  have  a  right  to  regard  as  perfectly  conclu- 
sive.*— C.  C.  S.] 

Vs.  23.  And  they  began.— Comp.  Matt,  xxvi. 
22;  Mark  xiv.  19;  John  xiii.  22  seq.  A  vivid  re 
presentation  of  the  disputation  which  soon  arose 
among  them.  That  Luke  does  not  bring  the  tragic 
scene  completely  to  a  close,  is  a  new  proof  that  he  is 
by  r.o  means  here  concerned  for  the  completeness  of 
his  account.  Comp.  further  the  Excgctical  and  Criti 
cal  remarks  on  the  parallel  passages  in  Matthew  and 
Mark. 


DOCTRINAL  AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  See  on  the  parallel  passages  in  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  John.      Worthy  of  consideration  also  are  the 
representations   of  the   Last   Supper   of  our   Lord 
given  by  Christian  art,  not  only  the  world-renowned 
one  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  but  also  of  Giotto,  Ghir- 
landnjo,    Signorelli,    Gorgione,    Raphael,    Juan    de 
Juancs,    Carlo   Dolce,   Poussin,    Thorwaldsen,    and 
others. 

2.  Our  Lord's  longing  for  the  eating  of  this  Pass 
over  with  His  disciples,  is  one  of  the  most  affecting 
revelations   of   His   all-surpassing   love   of  sinners, 
which  are  preserved  to  us  in  the  Gospel.     It  is  as  if 
He  longs  for  the  death  which  is  to  give  life  to  the 
world.     But,  furthermore,  the  prospect  given  on  this 
occasion  of  a  perfect  festal  celebration  in  the  king 
dom  of  God,  encourages  us  also  to  the  assertion  that 
His  own  blessedness,  capable  of  infinite   increase, 
will  only  then  be  fully  perfected  when  the  kingdom 
of  God  shall  have  fully  come,  and  that  He  does  not 
less  long  to  see  His  people  with  Him  than  they  can 
ever  long  to  be  with  Him. 

3.  Not   sufficiently   can   we   admire   our  Lord's 
wisdom  and  greatness  which  become  visible  in  the 
institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper.     This  is  meant  to 
assure  the  disciples,   who  had  never  been  able  to 
believe  in  His  dying,  of  His  impending  death  ;  it  is 
to  place  before  them  this  death,  which  was  so  offen 
sive  to  them,  in  the  most  comforting  light,  eis  a-ptcriv 
afj-apr.     It  is  finally  to  oblige  them  to  a  continual 
remembrance  of  this  death,  and  thus  to  bind  them 
most  intimately  together  with  one  another,  as  well 
as  with  the  Lord,  and  with  the  believers  of  all  fol 
lowing  times.     The  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
is  no  fruit  of  a  momentary  inspiration,  or  of  a  sud 
den  excitement  of  feeling,  but  is  evidently  the  result 
of  a  previously  carefully  developed  plan.     With  the 
sure  knowledge  of  His  approaching  suffering  our  Lord 
unites  the  clear  consciousness  of  the  blessed  effect  of 
His  death;  with  His  love  for  His  disciples,  which 
causes  Him  entirely  to   forget  Himself,   a   wisdom 
which  determines  Him  even  during  this  meal,  and  at 

*  [Dr.  Schaff,  in  his  book  on  the  Sin  against  the  ffoly  Ghost, 
(jpnsidcrs  this  passage  conclusive  against  the  apokatastasis, 
fince  an  endless  happiness  even  after  millions  of  years  of  pain 
*  would  be  preferable  to  non-existence."] 


the  right  hour  of  the  same,  to  prepare  a  strengthen' 
ing  cordial  for  their  faith,  their  love  and  hope ;  witc 
His  care  for  them  a  salutary  institution  for  the  main 
taining,  uniting,  and  training  of  His  Church  for  all 
following  time.  Never  can  His  Church  be  thankful 
enough  to  Him  for  the  rich  treasures  which  He  be 
queathed  to  her  in  this  institution. 

4.  That  the  Holy  Communion,  which  is  intended 
for  the  union  of  all  believers  in  Jesus  Christ,  has 
been  the  very  cause  of  the  most  intense  cont  i  oversy 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  mournful  phenomena 
which  the  history  of  Christendom  and  the  Reforma 
tion  has  to  show.  Nowhere  does  the  apple  of  discord 
make  a  more  mournful  impression  than  when  it  is 
thrown  upon  the  table  of  love.  So  much  the  more 
fortunate  is  it  that  the  blessing  of  the  celebration  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  is  not  necessarily  dependent  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  words  of  institution.  In 
reference  to  this  last  we  have  only  to  place  ourselves 
in  the  position  of  the  disciples,  and  to  inquire  how 
they,  it  is  likely,  understood  the  Master,  in  order 
immediately  to  recognize  the  full  prcposterousnesa 
of  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  Therewith, 
however,  we  do  not  mean  that  the  strictly  Lutheran 
or  the  old  Reformed  interpretation  does  not  yet 
leave  many  difficulties  unsettled.  Strauss  was  not 
wrong  when  he,  in  this  respect,  more  impartially 
than  many  a  dogmatic  author,  wrote :  "  To  tho 
writers  of  our  gospels  the  bread  in  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  the  body  of  Christ ;  but  had  any  one,  therefore, 
asked  them  whether  the  bread  was  changed,  they 
would  have  denied  it ;  had  any  one  spoken  to  them 
of  a  receiving  the  body  with  and  under  the  species 
of  bread,  they  would  not  have  understood  this;  had 
one  concluded  that  therefore  the  bread  merely  sig 
nified  the  body,  they  would  not  have  found  them 
selves  satisfied  with  that."  It  could  be  wished  that 
all  Christians  would  unite  in  this  proposition,  th:vt  in 
the  Lord's  Supper  there  takes  place  not  only  a  sym 
bolical  celebration  of  the  death  of  Christ,  but  a  real 
communication  of  Christ  Himself  to  believers,  so 
that  He  at  this  table  gives  Himself  to  them  to  be 
beheld  and  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  whole  fulness  of  Hi3 
saving  love.  That  in  John  vi.  the  idea  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  stands  in  the  background,  although  the  in 
struction  there  given  does  not  refer  immediately  to 
the  Communion,  hardly  admits  of  doubt,  1  Cor.  x. 
Iti,  17.  If  only  the  mystery  of  the  real  personal 
communion  with  Christ  is  believingly  acknowledged  as 
the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Supper,  then  the  subordinate 
question  whether  this  self-communication  of  our  Lord 
to  II  is  people  takes  place  in  a  corporeal  or  exclusively 
in  a  spiritual  way,  need  not  really  divide  the  mem 
bers  of  the  Evangelical  Church  forever  from  each 
other.  [Compare  here  the  doctrinal  and  ethical  re 
flections  of  Dr.  LANGK  and  Dr.  SCHAFF  in  the  Com 
mentary  on  Matthew,  pp.  473-475.— C.  C.  S.]  That 
the  decidedly  Zuinglian  interpretation  has  its  truth, 
but  not  the  full  truth,  is  recognized  more  and  rnora 
generally  by  believing  theology  in  the  Reformed 
Church.  Compare  the  admirable  monograph  of 
Ebrard,  1845,  and  on  the  Lutheran  side  that  of 
Kahnis,  1851,  to  say  nothing  of  the  manifold  obser 
vations  on  this  subject  in  RUDELBACII  and  GUKIUKE'S 
Zeitschcrift  fur  Lulker/sche  Thcologic.  In  a  critical 
ivay,  the  doctrine  of  the  Supper  has  been  in  the  most 
-ecc-nt  period  investigated  with  a  rather  negative 
result  by  L.  J.  Riickert  at  Jena.  A  very  weighty 
article  has  been  furnished  by  JULIUS  MULLKU  in  Her- 
zotfs  Rcal-Encyclopiidie.  As  to  the  rest,  we  must 
refer  the  reader  to  the  history  of  doctrines. 


CHAP.  XXII.  14-23. 


5.  That  the  discovery  of  the  traitor  belongs  to 
Jie  most  affecting  and  extraordinary  moments  in  the 
life  of  our  Lord,  we  should  believe  even  if  this  did  not 
clearly  appear  in  the  Evangelical  accounts,  nay,  even  in 
the  brief  statement  of  Luke.    So  much  the  more  ador 
able  is  His  composure,  long-suffering,  and  self-control 
on  the  one  hand,  His  grave  earnestness,  His  displea 
sure,  and  His  wrath  on  the  other  hand.     The  first 
separation  which  here  goes  on  in  this  circle  of  the 
disciples  between  light  and  darkness,  is  the  beginning 
of  a  continuous  process  of  purification,  and  the  pro 
phecy  of  the  wpicnt  of  the  great  day. 

6.  "  He  hath  heartily  desired  to  die  for  us — who 
would  not  heartily  desire  to  live  in  Him  ?     Christ  is 
more  eager  to  make  us  partakers  of  His  benefits  than 
we  to  receive  them  from  Him."     Tauler. 


HOMTLETICAIi  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  last  assembling  of  the  Lord  with  His  dis 
ciples. — The  longing  of  our  Lord  for  the  last  Pass 
over:  1.  How  it  exhibits  itself;  2.  from  what  it 
springs;  3.  to  what  it  quickens. — The  paschal  cup 
the  last  bodily  refreshment  of  our  Lord  before  His 
suffering. — The  feast  of  the  redeemed  in  the  per 
fected  kingdom  of  God,  the  fulfilment  and  glorifica 
tion  of  the  Israelitish  Passover. — We  also  have  the 
Paschal  Lamb,  that  is,  Christ,  sacrificed  for  us,  1 
Cor.  v.  7. — The  coincidence  and  the  diversity,  the 
agreement  and  the  difference  between  the  Passover 
of  the  Old  and  the  Supper  of  the  New  Covenant. 
Through  both:  1.  A  perfect,  redemption  is  sealed; 
2.  a  blessed  fellowship  founded ;  3.  a  glorious  pros 
pect  opened :  the  Passover  points  to  the  Communion, 
the  Communion  to  the  marriage-supper  of  the  Lamb, 
Rev.  xix.  9. — The  noblest  gifts  of  nature  sanctified 
into  symbols  of  grace. — The  atonement  of  love. — 
The  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  its  high  sig 
nificance:  1.  For  our  Lord;  2.  for  His  Apostles;  3. 
tor  all  following  times. — The  fellowship  in  the  Com 
munion:  1.  Of  our  Lord  with  His  people ;  2.  of  be 
lievers  with  one  another ;  3.  of  earth  with  heaven. — 
"  This  do  in  remembrance  of  Me  " :  1.  A  pregnant 
command ;  2.  a  holy  command ;  3.  a  salutary  com 
mand. — The  feast  of  the  New  Covenant:  1.  The  ful 
filment  of  that  which  is  only  intimated  in  the  Old 
Covenant ;  2.  the  prophecy  of  that  which  shall  here 
after  be  enjoyed  at  the  heavenly  feast. — The  institu 
tion  of  the  Lord's  Supper  a  revelation  of  the  Pro- 
ohetical,  the  Priestly,  and  the  Kingly  character  of 
our  Lord. — The  high  significance  which  our  Lord, 
In  distinction  from  every  other  stage  of  His  earthly 
manifestation,  attributes  to  His  suffering  and  death. — 
The  institution  of  the  Lord's  Supper  essentially  inex 
plicable  to  him  who  in  the  death  of  our  Lord  sees 
only  a  confirmation  of  His  teaching,  an  exalted  ex 
ample,  a  striking  revelation  of  the  forgiving  love 
of  God,  but  no  actual  expiatory  sacrifice. — The  Lord's 
Supper :  1 .  A  memorial  supper ;  2.  a  covenant  sup 
per  ;  3.  a  supper  of  love. — How  our  Lord  in  the 
Communion  gives  Himself  to  His  own  :  1.  To  be  be 
held  ;  2.  to  ho  enjoyed ;  3.  to  be  adored. — The  devil 
among  the  disciples,  John  vi.  70. — Jesus  over  against 
Judas:  1.  His  immaculate  purity  over  against  the 
enormous  guilt;  2.  His  infallible  knowledge  over 
against  the  deep  blindness ;  3.  His  unshakable  com 
posure  over  against  the  painful  disquiet ;  4.  His 
measureless  love  over  against  the  burning  hatred  of 
th  2  traitor. — Jesus  the  Searcher  of  all  hearts. — The 


discovery  of  the  traitor;  it  shows  UP:  1.  What  oni 
Lord  once  suffered  here  on  earth ;  2.  what  He  now 
is  in  heaven ;  3.  what  He  shall  hereafter  do  at  the 
end  of  the  world. — Jesus  glorified  by  the  way  in 
which  He  discovers  the  traitor,  comp.  John  xiii.  80, 
31.  He  reveals  in  this  way :  1.  A  knowledge  deceived 
by  no  illusive  guise;  2.  an  affliction  marred  by  no 
petty  weakness;  3.  a  love  cooled  by  no  wickedness; 
4.  an  anger  accompanied  with  no  ignoble  passion.— 
The  night  of  the  betrayal:  1.  From  its  dark;  2.  frorl 
its  bright,  side. — Even  on  the  Communion-table,  as  on 
the  Paschal  board,  our  Lord  sees  the  hand  of  His 
betrayer  stretched  out. — Here  is  more  than  David, 
Ps.  xli.  10. — When  our  Lord  utters  a  general  warn 
ing,  no  one  of  His  disciples  may  remain  wholly  indif 
ferent,  but  each  one  is  under  obligation  to  enter 
into  himself. 

STARKE  : — Bibl.  Wirt. : — Oh,  how  great  a  longing 
hath  Jesus  had  for  man's  salvation  ! — QUESNEL  : — 
One  communion  prepares  the  way  for  another ;  they 
that  have  here  received  Christ  sacramentally  shall 
there  be  celestially  united  with  Him. — Nova  Bibl. 
Tub. : — All  our  food  we  should,  after  Jesus'  example, 
hallow  by  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  1  Cor.  x.  31. — The 
foretaste  of  Divine  goodness  is  even  here  so  sweet 
and  pleasant,  what  will  the  perfect  enjoyment  of 
blessedness  be  ? — The  Holy  Communion  must,  in 
danger  of  life,  and  in  the  pains  of  death,  be  our  best 
cordial  and  refreshment — The  Lord's  Supper  without 
the  cup  a  maimed  one. — Everything,  it  is  true,  takes 
place  according  to  the  providence  of  God,  but  not 
always  according  to  the  will  of  God. — Genuine  test 
of  a  true  Christian,  to  do  his  enemies  good  and  let 
them  eat  with  him,  even  at  his  table,  out  of  his  dish, 
Rom.  xii.  20. — Nova  Bibl.  Tub. : — Nothing  more 
necessary  than  self-ex;imination. — We  cannot  answer 
for  our  own  hearts  without  the  grace  of  God. — Many 
a  one  thinks  not  that  that  shall  come  to  pass  with 
him  which  yet  does  come  to  pass. — HEUBXER: — 
When  separated,  let  it  be  the  spirit  of  Jesus  that 
unites  our  hearts. — The  hope  of  eternal  communion 
in  the  presence  of  Jesus  lightens  separation  to  the 
Christian. — The  righteous  are  ever  concerned  lest 
there  should  be  anything  evil  hidden  in  them. — 
Christ  Himself  ascribes  to  His  death  atoning  power. 
— Christ's  love  would  gather  His  own  around  Him. — 
F.  ARENS: — The  Communion  of  our  Lord:  1.  The 
blessed  mystery;  2.  the  rich  springs  of  blessings; 

3.  the  requisite  condition  of  soul. — FLOREY  : — The 
Holy  Supper  and  feast  of  love :  1.  Love  has  founded 
it ;  2.  of  love  does  it  remind  us ;  3.  love  celebrates  it ; 

4.  love  blesses  it. — The  communion  of  our  Lord  the 
most  admirable  hour  of  solemnity  in  the  house  of 
God:  1.  An  hour  of  holy  remembrance:  2.  of  blessed 
communion  ;  3.  of  loving  brotherly  union. — HARLESS: 
— The  tree  of  the  new  creation  of  Christ. — ARXDT  : 
— The  discovery  of  the  traitor  a  revelation:   1.  Of 
Divine  omniscience ;  2.  of  holy  love;  3.  of  fixed  re 
solution.  —  KRUMMACRER  :  —  Passions-buck :  the  de 
nunciation  of  woe:  1.  The  awfulness  of  this  denun 
ciation  ;  2.  the  limits  of  its  applicability. — J.  SAURIN, 
Nonv.  Serm.   i.  p.  45  :  —  Sur  la  sentence  de  nofre 
Seigneur  contr.  Judas. — VAN  DER  PALM  : — The  great- 
ne^s  of  our  Lord  visible  in  the  institution  of  the  Holy 
Communion.  —  W.  HOFACKEB  : — Where  does  tl.e  holy 
meal  of  the  Lord  place  us?— THOMASH-S: — (Judas); 
The   steps   to   the   abyss :   1.    The   evil  lust  in  the 
heart ;  2.  the  sin  against  the  conscience  ;  3.  the  judg« 
mcnt  of  reprobacy. — BOCKEL  : — Jesus  over  against 
His  betrayers. 
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THE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  LUKE. 


4.  Familiar  and  Farewell  Discourses  (Vss.  24-38). 
(In  part  parallel  with  Matt.  xxvi.  30-35 ;  Mark  xiv.  27-31 ;  John  xiii.  36-38.) 

24  And  there  was  also  a  strife  [there  arose  also  a  contention1]  among  them,  which  of 

25  them  should  be  accounted  [appears  to  be,  oWi2]  the  greatest.     And  he  said  unto  them, 
The  kings  of  the  Gentiles  exercise  lordship  over  them  ;  and  they  that  exercise  authority 

26  upon  them  are  called  benefactors.     But  ye  shall  not   be  so:   but  he  that  is  greatest 
among  you,  let  him  be  as  the  younger;   and  he  that  is  chief,  as  he  that  doth  serve. 

27  For  whether  [which]  is  greater,  he  that  sitteth  at  meat  [reclineth  at  table],  or  he  that 
serveth  ?  is  not  he  that  sitteth  at  meat  [reclineth  at  table]  ?  but  I  am  among  you  as  he 

28  that  serveth.     [But]  Ye  are  they  which  have  continued  [steadfastly]  with  me  in  my 

29  temptations.     And  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as  my  Father  hath  appointed  unto 

30  me;   That  ye  may  eat  and  drink  at  my  table  in  my  kingdom,  and  [ye  shall]  sit  on 
thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

31  And  the  Lord  said,3  Simon,  Simon,  behold,  Satan  hath  desired  to  have  you,  that  he 

32  may  sift  you  as  wheat :  But  I  have  prayed  for  thee,  that  thy  faith  fail  not:  and  when 
thou  art  converted  [or,  hast  hereafter  returned  to  thyself],  strengthen  [cm/pio-ov]  thv 

33  brethren.     And  he  said  unto  him,  Lord,  I  am  ready  to  go  with  thee,  both  [or,  even] 

34  into  prison  and  to  death.     And  he  said,  I  tell  thee,  Peter,  the  cock  shall  not  crow  this 
day,  before  [until4]  that  thou  shalt  [have]  thrice  deny  [denied]  that  thou  knowest  me. 

35  And  he  said  unto  them,  When  I  sent  you  without  purse,  and  scrip  [wallet],  and  shoes, 

36  lacked  ye  any  thing?     And  they  said,  Nothing.     Then  [Therefore]  said  he  unto  them, 
But  now,  he  that  hath  a  purse,  let  him  take  it,  and  likewise  his  scrip  [wallet]  :  and  he 
that  hath  no  sword,  let  him  sell  his  garment,  and  buy  one  [and  he  that  hath  not,  let 

37  him  sell  his  garment,  and  buy  a  sword].5     For  I  say  unto  you,  that  this  that  is  written 
must  yet6  be  accomplished  in  me,  And  he  was  reckoned  among  the  transgressors  (Is. 

38  liii.  12):   for  the  things  concerning  me  have  an  end  [or,  are  fulfilling].     And  they  said, 
Lord,  behold,  here  are  two  swords.     And  he  said  unto  them,  It  is  enough. 

t1  Vs.  24.— Revised  Version  of  the  American  Bible  Union.— C.  C.  S.I 

[2  Vs.  24. — That  is,  as  Bleek  explains  it,  which  of  them  was  so  conspicuous  above  the  rest,  that  he  appeared,  could  be 
recognized,  as  greatest — a  question  hardly  consistent  with  Peter's  supremacy. — C.  C.  S.] 

3  Vs.  31. — This  abruptly  introduced  formula  of  commencement  appears,  as  in  ch.  vii.  31,  somewhat  suspicious.     See 
Tischendorf.     [B.,  L.  omit  it,  but  Cod.  Sin.,  which  so  commonly  agrees  with  B.,  here  has  it. — C.  C.  S.] 

4  Vs.  34. — According  to  the  reading  of  B.,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  L.,  Cursives,  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  [Meyer,  Tregelles,  Al- 
ford,]  e'us,  which  appears  to  deserve  the  preference  above  the  lieceptc.,  -np'iv  ij. 

[a  Vs.  36. — *O  JILT]  e^o>v,  jrtoAyjaaTW  TO  t/iartov  auroO  Kal  a-yopao'ara)  jtxa^atpai'. — C.  C.  S.] 

•  Vs.  37.— 'En  is  omitted  by  Lachmann,  [Tregellcs.1  according  to  A.,  B.,  D.,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  II.,  L.,  [Q.,]  X.,  &c.  Per 
haps  it  was  quite  early  interpolated  for  the  purpose  of  giving  this  prophecy  more  prominence  in  reference  to  what  precedes 
and  follows.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  he  conceived  that  it  was  quite  early  and  unconsciously  omitted  on  account  of  the 
immediately  preceding  on.  [The  latter  appears  much  the  more  probable.— C.  C.  S.] 

who  of  them  should  discharge  for  their  other  breth 
ren  the  business  of  foot-washing  before  the  meal,  not 
yet  begun.  For  although  this  controversy,  in  all 
probability,  had  given  occasion  to  the  foot-washing, 
— before  or  at  which  the  words,  vss.  25-27,  were 
probably  spoken, — this  act,  and  therefore  also  this 
discourse  of  our  Lord,  appears  not  to  fall  before  the 
meal,  but  at  the  beginning  of  it.  But  however  that 
may  be,  the  dispute  of  the  disciples  gives  our  Lord 
not  only  occasion  for  a  symbolical  act,  but  also, 
moreover,  for  a  special  admonition. 

Vs.  25.  The  kings  of  the  Gentiles.— A  com 
mencement  exactly  adapted  to  make  them  at  once 
feel  that  the  temper  which  now  came  into  view  among 
them  was  essentially  an  ethnic  one,  and  in  this  way 
deeply  to  shame  them.  It  is  known  how  often  the 
name  of  Euergetes  was  given  to  Roman  Emperors, 
and  also  to  other  princes,  for  instance,  Ptolemseua 
Euergetes,  and  others.  The  Apostles  give  only  toa 
plain  a  note  of  being  animated  by  the  same  spirit  of 
pride  with  those  who  listen  to  such  a  flattery  with 
complacency. 

Vs.  26.  But  ye  shall  not  be  so.— Our  Lord 
recognizes  that  His  own  discip'cs  ic  a  certain  sens* 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vss.  24-30.  Entirely  peculiar  to  Luke.— Quite 
correctly  explained  by  Ewald,  p.  348.  "  Luke  here 
puts  together  (vss.  21-38)  a  number  of  expressions 
of  Jesus  which,  according  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  are 
spoken  partly  earlier  and  partly  later,  as  if  this 
sublime  point  of  the  history  were  peculiarly  adapted 
for  attaching  to  the  words  of  institution  of  the  Holy 
Supper,  similar  thoughts  respecting  the  faithfulness 
of  the  disciples  towards  Him."  That  the  dispute 
with  the  disciples  about  rank  took  place  even  after 
the  institution  of  the  Communion,  and  discovery  of 
the  traitor,  cannot  be  at  all  imagined.  It  must, 
therefore,  together  with  the  admonitions  belonging 
to  it,  necessarily  be  placed  before  both  events. 
Perhaps  the  thought  on  the  impending  departure  of 
the  Master  brought  the  disciples  entirely  spontane 
ously  to  the  inquiry,  who  then  above  all  others  was 
worthy  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  company  ;  or  that 
some  were  ill  content  with  their  place  at  the  feast- 
table. — This  appears  to  us,  at  least,  yet  more  prob 
able  than  '.hit  the  dispute  arose  about  the  question, 


CHAP.  XXII.  24-38. 
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we  kings,  but  he  will  have  them  in  the  establishment 
of  their  kingly  rights  distinguish  themselves  in  a  very 
Important  point  from  the  princes  of  earth.  To  be- 
yome  more  humble  they  should  regard  as  an  eleva 
tion,  and  serviceable  love  as  the  sum  of  their  greatness. 
Only  then  would  they  submit  themselves  to  the  im 
mutable  constitution  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  only 
then  would  they  bear  the  King's  image.  Whoever 
indeed  was  the  g'reatest  among  them,  he  must  become 
as  the  younger,  j/ew-rcpo?,  whose  business  it  naturally 
was,  as' a  rule,  to  serve  the  others  (Acts  v.  6-10),  and 
even  so  the  dux  gregis  must  prove  his  superiority  by 
showing  himself  the  most  zealous  diaconus.  Far 
from  levelling  down  all  distinction  of  rank  and  office 
in  the  circle  of  His  disciples,  our  Lord  here  recog 
nizes  a  real  aristocracy  in  the  Christian  sphere,  but 
an  aristocracy  of  humility,  which  He,  indeed,  docs 
not  merely  demand,  but  which  He  also  in  His  own 
example  sets  forth. 

Vs.  27.  For  which  is  greater.— Although  it 
remains  true  that  the  reference  to  the  foot-washing 
is  not  directly  necessary,  since  our  Lord,  even  besides 
this,  migh-t  on  account  of  what  He  does  during  the 
meal,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  whole  of  His  self-sur 
render,  well  call  Himself  the  6jarcoi>os  of  His  people, 
yet  it  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  under  the  Jo- 
hannean  picture  of  the  foot-washing,  one  could  set  no 
more  congruous  and  beautiful  motto  than  the  utter 
ance  which  Luke  alone  has  here  preserved  to  us : 
"  I  am  among  you  as  he  that  serveth."  He  appeals 
to  the  position  which  He  at  this  moment  occupies 
among  them, — a  position  in  which  every  guise  of  a 
superiority  falls  away.  In  words  our  Saviour  had 
already  previously  expressed  the  same  thought  (Matt. 
xx.  25-28),  but  now  He  adds  to  the  word  the 
deed. 

Vs.  28.  But  ye  are  they. — If  we  assume  that 
vss.  28-30  were  spoken  uno  tenore  with  vss.  25-27, 
then  certainly  the  most  natural  connection  of  thought 
(Meyer)  is  this  :  that  our  Lord,  upon  this  humiliation 
of  His  disciples,  now  also  causes  their  true  elevation 
to  follow,  by  assuring  them  of  their  future  glory  in 
His  Messianic  kingdom.  We  know  not,  however, 
what  should  hinder  us  from  assuming  that  these 
words  were  uttered  somewhat  later  on  this  evening. 
Entirely  arbitrary  is  the  assertion  (De  Wettc,  Strauss), 
that  these  words  here  stand  out  of  all  historical  con 
nection,  and  contain  only  a  modified  repetition  of  the 
promise  given  Matt.  xix.  28.  It  appears  to  us  far 
more  probable  that  they  belong  in  the  portion  of  the 
discourse  after  the  foot-washing  and  before  the  dis 
covery  of  the  traitor,  of  which  also  John  (ch.  xiii. 
12-20)  has  communicated  to  us  some  portion.  Not 
incongruously  may  they  be  attached  to  John  xiii.  20, 
and  that  in  this  way :  that  our  Lord  now  praises  and 
encourages  His  faithful  disciples,  after  He  had  just 
thrown  upon  the  traitor  a  look  of  warning,  vs.  21 
xeq.  It  is  with  Him,  in  His  increasing  agitation  of 
spirit,  a  necessity  to  turn  His  eyes  from  the  unfaith 
ful  one  to  the  faithful  ones,  and  to  show  to  them  how 
dear  to  Him  the  Apostolic  circle  yet  remains,  in  spite 
of  the  sorrow  which  the  unfaithful  apostle  has  caused 
Him. 

Continued  steadfastly  ...  in  My  tempta 
tions,  irfipatTfj.u'ii  nov. — Just  the  word  for  Luke,  ac 
cording  to  whom  Satan,  ch.  iv.  13,  even  after  the  forty 
days'  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  had  only  departed 
from  the  Lord  &xpi  Katpov,  so  that  according  to  him, 
the  whole  earthly  life  of  Jesus  is  represented  as  a  con 
tinuous  temptation.  In  the  mouth  of  Jesus  this  word 
points  decidedly  to  this  painful  and  tempting  expe 


rience  of  life,  through  which  His  obedience  to  the 
Father  had  to  be  exercised  and  perfected.  In  the 
midst  of  all  *hese  conditions,  it  redounded  to  the  rio 
small  praise  of  His  disciples  that  they  had  so  faith 
fully  continued  with  Him  (StautuevriicArt^).  WithoiU 
adding  a  word  upon  their  manifold  weaknesses,  H» 
does  justice  with  manifest  pleasure  to  their  sincerity 
and  their  steadfastness, — the  direct  opposite,  it  is 
true,  to  the  temper  of  mind  which  He  expresses,  ch. 
ix.  41,  and  yet  the  one  utterance  is  as  natural  as  the 
other,  — each  in  its  own  peculiar  connection. 

Vs.  29.  And  I  appoint  unto  you  a  king 
dom,  as  My  Father  hath  appointed  unto 
Me. — To  the  mention  of  that  which  the  disciples 
have  been  for  Him,  our  Lord  now  adds  an  intimation 
of  what  He  has  purposed  for  them.  Aioridfuaj  sig 
nifies  not  only  a  bestowal  or  assurance,  but  a  disposi 
tion  such  as  a  dying  man  forms  when  he  makes  his 
will  for  those  left  behind.  That  our  Lord  bequeaths 
to  them  the  kingdom  by  a  particular  institution — 
namely,  by  the  Communion,  is  not  directly  said ; 
even  without  such  a  reference  to  the  Supper,  the 
promise  preserves  its  full  truth  and  force.  It  is  in 
this  of  course  understood  that  the  verb,  when  our 
Lord  uses  it  of  the  Father,  who  can  never  see  death, 
Ka&coj  Sifderd  ,0.01,  must  be  understood  cum  yrano 
salis.  The  sublimity  of  such  an  expression  can  be 
better  felt  than  described.  The  poor  Nazarene,  who 
bequeaths  to  His  disciples  not  one  penny,  and  whose 
garments  after  a  few  hours  are  to  be  parted  under 
His  eyes  on  the  Cross,  here  bequeaths  to  His  friends, 
as  the  reward  of  their  immovable  fidelity,  a  more 
than  royal  inheritance,  and  therewith  even  removes 
the  disparity  that  yet  lay  between  Him  and  them. 
There  exists  a  noteworthy,  as  yet  too  little  noted, 
coincidence  between  this  utterance  and  that  of  the 
Intercessory  Prayer  (John  xvii.  22),  which  serves  for 
a  new  proof  of  the  higher  unity  of  the  Synoptical 
and  the  Johannean  Christ. 

Vs.  30.  That  ye  may  eat. — An  allusion  to  the 
purpose,  and  secondly,  to  the  inestimable  fruit  of 
this  bequest,  by  which  there  is  prepared  for  them  as 
well  a  rich  enjoyment  as  also  an  imperishable  honor. 
The  enjoyment  is  this :  that  our  Lord  in  the  Messianic 
kingdom  entertains  them  at  His  table ;  the  familiar 
Biblical  imagery  is  here  also  chosen  with  preference, 
not  only  in  view  of  the  already  instituted  Holy  Sup 
per,  but  also  by  occasion  of  the  present  Paschal  cele 
bration;  the  honor  is,  that  they  are  appointed  as 
judges  over  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  It  is  com 
monly  believed  that  the  mention  in  particular  of  the 
twelve  thrones  which  appears  Matt.  xix.  28,  was 
omitted  here  on  account  of  the  apostasy  of  Judas. 
It  may,  however,  also  be  that  this  altered  form  is 
connected  with  the  freer  character  of  our  Lord's  dis 
course  in  Luke.  Almost  too  refined  is  the  question 
which  Bengcl  adjoins  to  the  mention  of  the  4>t/Aai': 
"  Singuline  singulas  ?  We  know,  moreover,  how  our 
glorified  Lord  opens  this  same  prospect,  only  some 
what  modified,  for  all  His  friends,  Ilev.  ii.  iii.,  and  how 
also  the  Apostle  Paul  states  the  judging  of  the  world 
at  the  Purusia  of  the  Lord  as  a  prerogative  which  is 
intended  for  all  His  saints,  1  Cor.  vi.  2. 

Vs.  3 1 .  Simon,  Simon. — We  agree  with  those 
ho  believe  that  a  double  intimation  of  Peter's  de 
nial  took  place ;  the  one  even  in  the  Paschal  hall, 
the  other  on  the  way  to  Gethsemane,  which  latter  is 
exclusively  mentioned  by  Matthew  and  Mark.  Of  the 
former  John  gives  us  an  account  (ch.  xiii.  36-38) ; 
vss.  31,  32  of  Luke  appear  to  run  parallel  therewith. 
It  took  place,  therefore,  shortly  after  the  institulioa 
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of  the  Lord's  Supper,  immediately  following  the  new 
commandment  of  brotherly  love  (John  xiii.  34,  35). 
Very  well  may  our  Lord  to  the  earnest  warning  (John 
xiii.  36-38)  have  yet  added  the  words  which  Luke 
alone  has  preserved  for  us,  and  which  as  well  by 
,heir  form  as  by  their  character  were  fitted  to  make 
on  the  Apostle's  heart  the  deepest  impression.  Even 
the  double  Simon,  Simon,  coinp.  Luke  x.  41  ;  Acts 
ix.  4,  must  have  given  him  deeply  to  feel  that  lie  soon 
would  not  be  like  a  rock,  but  like  an  unsteady  reed. 
The  Biblical  mode  of  speech :  "  Satan  hath  desired 
/ou,  ardently  entreated  for  you,"  points  back  to  the 
prologue  of  the  book  of  Job.  Note  the  distinc 
tion  between  the  plural,  v^a^  (vs.  31),  and  the  singu 
lar  (vs.  32),  irfpl  aov.  Without  any  one  having 
known  it,  there  had  to-day  the  most  fearful  danger 
threatened  all  the  disciples  ;  but  no  one  more  than 
Peter,  who  had  least  feared  it,  and  yet  had  been  the 
object  of  the  very  special  personal  intercession  of 
his  faithful  Lord. — Tou  tnviaaai.  "  The  word  has  not 
been  preserved  to  us  elsewhere,  but  the  signification 
is  not  doubtful.  The  tertium  comparationis  is  the 
testing  rapdfffffiv :  as  the  wheat  is  shaken  in  the  sieve 
that  the  chaff  may  thereby  separate  itself  from  the 
wheat  and  fall  out,  so  will  Satan  also  disquiet  and 
terrify  you  through  persecutions,  dangers,  tribula 
tions,  in  order  to  bring  your  faithfulness  towards  Me 
to  apostasy."  Meyer. 

Vs.  32.  But  X. — In  this  discourse  of  our  Lord 
also,  His  person  forms  the  immovable  centre.  His 
majestic  tya  Se,  on  the  one  hand  plants  itself  in  the 
way  of  Satan's  threatening,  and  on  the  other  hand 
stands  in  opposition  to  the  direct  /co!  <rv,  which  im 
mediately  follows  thereon.  First  has  our  Lord 
granted  His  disciple  a  look  into  the  crafty  plottings 
of  hell ;  now  does  He  grant  him  to  look  up  into  the 
heaven  of  his  loving  Saviour's  heart.  But  for  whom 
hath  the  Lord  prayed  ?  This  time  especially  for  Peter : 
"  Totus  sane  hie  sermo  Domini  prcevupponit,  Petrum 
esse  prirnum  apostolorum,  quo  stante  aut  cadente  ceteri 
aut  minus  aut  maffis  periclitarentur. "  Bcngel. 
When?  After  He  had  penetrated  Satan's  crafty 
plotting  iti  all  its  depth.  For  what  ?  Our  Lord  does 
not  express  Himself  with  many  words  thereabout. 
By  no  means  that  Peter  might  entirely  escape  the 
sifting,  comp.  John  xvii.  15.  With  what  purpose? 
In  order  that  (iVa)  his  faith  may  not  cease  (f'ifAeiTiT;), 
since,  indeed,  his  whole  energy  for  resistance  would 
be  lost  if  the  faith  which  he  had  so  often  confessed 
should  no  longer  remain  in  him,  comp.  2  Tim.  iv.  7. 
With  what  result  ?  The  prayer  is  heard  ;  Peter 
will  indeed  fall,  but  he  will  also  rise  again:  KO.\  ai> 
IT  or  f  67r«TTpe'i|/as. 

When  thou  art  converted. — There  is,  there 
fore,  predicted  for  Peter  an  evtffrpo(pri  visible  to  others, 
which  was  to  be  the  consequence  of  an  inward  juera- 
j'oja.  Through  what  depths  of  sorrow  and  contrition 
the  way  should  lead  to  this  height  is  as  yet  wisely 
concealed  from  him,  but  in  this  very  night  he  ex 
periences  it. — Strengthen  thy  brethren. — "  J/y  " 
brethren,  our  Lord  does  not  here  say,  as  in  John  xx. 
17  ;  nor  yet  "  ows,"  but  thy  brethren,  since  He  here 
conceives  them  as  afflicted  with  the  same  weak-  j 
ness  which  should  bring  Peter  to  so  deep  a  fall.  ; 
Thus  does  the  address  return  again  obliquely  to  the  ! 
fyxar,  vs.  31.  How  Peter  afterwards  strengthened 
his  fellow-apostles  by  his  word  and  example,  appears 
plainly  from  the  Acts.  How  he  strengthened  his 
fellow-believers,  is  manifest  in  his  Epistles;  but  how 
little  he  was  as  yet  on  the  way  to  this  conversion,  and 
how  little  he  was  fitted  for  this  strengthening  of 


others,  appears  in  the  words  with  which  he  at  «n 
same  instant  answers  this  address. 

Vs.  33.  Lord,  I  am  ready  to  go  with  Thee. — 
Mera  ffc.0  he  places  emphatically  first,  to  designatt. 
the  source  from  which  his  exultant  feeling  of  strength 
proceeds  ;  he  conceives  the  threatening  danger  in  * 
twofold  form,  as  death  or  imprisonment ;  but  lov? 
will  surely  give  him  strength  to  defy  both.  It  H  a* 
if  he  would  thereby  intimate  that  the  Lord's  inter 
cession  for  him  had  not  been  so  especially  necessary. 

Vs.  34.  I  tell  thee,  Peter.— Now  not  Simon, 
though  he  might  have  doubly  deserved  it,  but,  Peter  ; 
inasmuch  as  our  Lord  places  Himself  in  the  position 
of  the  man  who,  in  his  own  eyes,  stands  there  so 
rock-fast.  In  language  free  of  all  ambiguity,  He 
now  announces  to  him  what  He  had  just  made  known 
to  him  in  Biblical  allusions,  in  order  that  the  possi 
bility  of  a  misunderstanding  may  no  longer  remain. 
Peter  -will  even  deny  that  he  knows  the  Master, 
u-irapviiari  /UT;  «(5«Wi  ,u6,  properly  a  double  pleonastic 
negation,  as  in  ch.  xx.  27,  on  which  account  also 
some  MSS.,  although  without  sufficient  critical 
grounds,  have  omitted  /J.TI.  Respecting  the  predic 
tion  of  Peter's  denial  itself,  comp.  moreover  LANGE 
on  Matt.  xxvi.  34. 

Vs.  35.  And  He  said  unto  them. — From  Peter 
the  address  of  our  Lord  now  turns,  after  a  short 
pause,  again  to  the  whole  circle  of  disciples.  That 
our  Lord  uttered  the  words,  vss.  35-38,  when  all 
were  outside  of  the  Paschal  hall,  immediately  before 
the  entrance  into  Gethsemaue,  we  consider  as  less 
probable.  For  these  words  are  not  preceded  by  the 
second  but  the  first  announcement  of  Peter's  denial ; 
moreover,  they  bear  so  familiar  a  character,  that  they 
appear  to  belong  as  yet  to  the  feast  table.  We  be 
lieve  that  we  ought  to  assign  them  a  place  even  imme 
diately  after  vss.  o  1-34 — namely,  so  that  our  Lord  now, 
to  the  description  of  the  inward  danger  which  threat 
ens  His  disciples,  joins  the  description  of  the  outivaril 
distress  that  impends  over  them. — As  friends  in  the 
parting  hour  like  to  while  away  yet  a  season  with 
their  thoughts  in  the  sweet  days  of  the  past,  so  doea 
our  Lord  now  lead  back  the  Eleven  into  the  period 
which  then  perhaps  appeared  to  them  to  be  a  very 
tiresome  one,  but  which,  in  comparison  with  this 
night,  might  yet  be  called  a  peaceful  and  happy  one. 
He  points  them  back  to  the  tune  when  they  first 
preached  the  Gospel  in  Galilee,  and  on  the  part  of 
many  had  i'ound  open  ears  and  hearts,  ch.  ix.  1-6. 
Then  they  had  in  no  respect  had  want,  no  care  had 
oppressed  them  ;  but  now  it  was  another  time.  So 
unacquainted  are  they  as  yet  with  that  which  to-night 
impends,  that  the  Saviour  can  bring  to  them  in  no 
other  way  a  presentiment  of  it  than  by  holding  up  to 
them  the  sharp  contrast  of  tlicn  and  now.  lie  enjoins 
on  them  the  direct  opposite  of  that  which  He  had 
then  commanded  them.  Once  the  least  care  waa 
superfluous,  now  the  most  anxious  care  was  not  too 
much. 

Vs.  36.  Therefore  He  said.— Ow  subjoins  the 
opposite  of  their  acknowledgment,  that  at  that  time 
they  did  not  lack  the  least  thing.  He  that  hath  a 
purse,  let  him  take  it,  apdrw  :  Let  him  not  leave  it 
at  home,  but  take  it  with  him  on  the  journey,  in  order 
by  so  careful  a  preparation  to  assure  himself  against 
any  possibility  of  a  lack.  Even  so  let  him  who  pos 
sesses  a  wallet,  hasten  to  avail  himself  of  it.  And  ha 
that  hath  not,  neither  purse  nor  wallet,  let  him 
sell  his  garment,  which  he  otherwise  would  at  last 
expose  to  robbery,  and  buy — not  a  purse  or  a  wallet, 
but  what  Is  now  more  indispensable  dian  clothing  and 
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food — a  sword.  Self-defence  is  now  not  only  an 
urgent  necessity,  but  the  first  necessity  of  all.  This 
last  word  we  have  to  understand,  not  in  un  allegori 
cal,  but  in  a  parabolical  sense.  If  one  understands 
(Olshausen)  the  spiritual  sword  (Eph.  vi.  17),  he  is 
then  also  obliged  to  give  to  the  garment,  the  wallet, 
and  the  shoes  a  spiritual  signification.  Our  Lord  will 
pimply,  in  a  concrete  pictorial  form,  represent  to  I  As 
disciples  the  right  and  the  duty  of  necessary  defence, 
in  order  that  they  may,  by  the  very  opposition  to  the 
former  command  (vs.  35),  finally  come  to  the  con 
sciousness  that  an  entirely  peculiar  danger  shall  break 
in  upon  them. 

Vs.  o7.  For  I  say  unto  you. — The  rendering 
of  an  immediate  and  sufficient  reason  for  the  pre 
viously  apparently  so  enigmatical  command.  If  mat 
ters  go  even  so  far  with  the  Master  that  He  is  reck 
oned  with  the  malefactors,  then  His  disciples  also 
may  well  have  occasion  to  fear  the  worst.  Here 
again  we  find  an  allusion  to  the  truth,  that  the  im 
pending  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  is  grounded  in  an 
irrevocable  Must  ;  at  the  same  time  also  a  proof  in 
what  light  our  Lord  regarded  the  well-known  pro 
phecy  (Is.  liii).  He  numbers  it  among  the  irepl  tuov 
KC.  ytypauntva.  (not  "  The  circumstances  surrounding 
Me."  Meyer),  in  respect  to  which  He  gives  the  assur 
ance  that  they  reAos  ex6'-  Excessively  feeble  would 
this  expression  be,  if  He  meant  to  say  nothing  else 
than :  "  With  Me,  as  with  that  subject  of  Isaiah's 
prophecy,  matters  are  coming  to  an  end."  Our  Lord 
feels  and  knows  that  He  is  Himself  truly  the  Subject 
of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  and,  therefore,  it  cannot 
here  be  the  end,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word, 
but  only  the  accomplishment,  in  the  sense  of  the 
TfTf\f<rrai  (John  xix.  30),  that  is  spoken  of.  Our 
Lord  therewith  undoubtedly  states  the  ground  (yap), 
why  He  expects  for  Himself  nothing  less  than  the 
fulfilment  also  of  Isaiah  liii.  12.  Everything  that  is 
written  of  the  Messiah  must  go  into  complete  fulfil 
ment,  and  that  can  only  be  done  when  this  declara 
tion  also,  in  a  certain  sense  the  crown  of  the  whole 
prophetic  announcement  of  the  Passion,  is  accom 
plished  in  and  on  Him.  "  If  this  TUVTO  yet  comes  to 
pass,  because  all  must  come  to  pass,  then  the  fulfil 
ment  and  coming  to  pass  lias  with  this  undoubtedly 
an  end."  Stier. 

Vs.  38.  Lord,  behold  here  are  two  swords. 
—It  is  unquestionably  surprising  that  the  disciples 
have  come  at  once  in  possession  of  these  swords, 
and  not  probable  that  they  were  found  in  the  Pass 
over  hall  itself.  Bengel.  It  is,  however,  known  that 
the  Galileans  were  wont  to  travel  armed ;  perhaps 
Peter  and  another  disciple  had  taken  their  swords 
with  them  in  the  journey  towards  the  capital,  in  the 
presentiment  of  a  danger  on  this  very  evening.  Cer 
tain  it  is  that  they  have  them  at  all  events  now  lying 
ready,  and  at  the  word  of  our  Lord,  vs.  36,  they  think 
that  they  can  use  them  very  well.  To  understand 
large  butcher-knives  for  the  Paschal  lamb  (Chrysos- 
tom)  sounds  singular. 

It  is  enough,  IKO.V&V  i <m. — If  it  were  p,iss;M,. 
for  us  to  imagine  our  Lord  for  a  moment,  in  tin-  Pas 
chal  night  with  a  melancholy  smile  on  His  hcavenlv 
countenance,  it  would  be  at  the  affair  of  the  two 
swords.  Two  swords  over  against  the  whole  might 
of  the  world,  of  hell,  and  of  death,  which  were  to 
engage  in  the  assault  upon  Him  !  lie  accounts  it 
impossible  to  make  the  whole  prepostcrou-ncss  of 
this  thought  as  visible  to  them  as  it  is  to  Himself, 
and,  therefore,  breaks  off  the  conversation  on  the 
•ubjeet,  in  the  tone  of  one  who  is  conscious  that 


others  would  not  yet  understand  Him,  and  who 
therefore,  holds  all  further  speech  unprofitable.  A 
double  sense  (Olshausen.  DC  Wcttc),  we  do  not  fine 
here,  but  we  may,  a  melancholy  irony. 

We  apprehend  that  after  this  conversation :  1. 
The  great  Hallel  was  sung;  2.  the  farewell  dis 
course  (John,  ch.  xiv.  17)  held;  3.  the  Paschal 
hall  left;  4.  that  on  the  way  to  Gethscmane  the  se 
cond  prediction  of  the  unfaithfulness  of  Peter  and  of 
his  fellow-disciples  took  place,  which  was  witli  one 
voice  repelled.  All  this  Luke  passes  over  in  silence, 
in  order  to  lead  us  without  further  detention  imme 
diately  to  Gethsemane.  See  LEX  Evany.  Harm 
p.  93. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  "While  on  the  one  hand  the  renewed  dispute 
among  the  disciples  as  to  rank  on  this  very  evening  if 
a  mournful  proof  of  how  deeply  pride  and  self-seek 
ing  remain  rooted  even  in  the  soul  that  has  the  be 
ginnings  of  faith  and  renewal ;  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  the  peculiar  way  in  which  our  Lord  at  the  Paschal 
table  opposes  this  perversity,   a  new  revelation  of 
His   wisdom,    love,    and   faithfulness.      The  almost 
literal  repetition  of  an  earlier,  yet  already  forgotten, 
admonition,  must  of  itself  have  doubly  shamed  Ilia 
discordant  friends.      Therewith  He  recalls  to  their 
memory  an  hour  in  which  the  same  perverse  dispo 
sition  had  become  visible  in  them,  and  had  been  by 
Him   combated  powerfully,  indeed,  yet,  as  now  ap 
peared,  in  vain.     It  is  the  fundamental  law  of  His 
kingdom,  which  He  now  will,  as  it  were,  in  the  style 
of  a  lapidary  and  in  a  stereotyped  form,  engrave 
anew  in  the  fleshy  tables  of  the  hearts  of  His  own; 
and  in  order  to  impress  it  on  them  the  more  deeply, 
He  represents  it  to  their  sight  by  an  act,  which  must 
have  remained  eternally  unforgottcn  by  them. 

2.  "  But  I  am  among  you  as  he  that  serveth." 
This  word  is  first  of  all  the  brief  summary  of  the 
whole  now  almost  completed  earthly  life  of  Jesus  in 
humiliation.     Comp.   Matt.  xx.  28;   Phil.    ii.   5-11; 
2  Cor.  viii.  9.     It  is,  secondly,  the  worthy  initiation 
of  a  Passion  in  which  He  was  again  to   serve  His 
own  in  a  manner  entirely  different  from  hitherto,  by 
this,  that  He  humiliated  Himself  now  more  deeply 
than  ever;  and  finally,  it  is  even  the  watchword  of 
His  heavenly  life,  now  that  He  is  enthroned  at  the 
right  hand  of  God ;   for  even  there  upon  the  throne 
lie  rules  by  serving,  and  never   reveals  II if.  glory 
more  brilliantly  than  in  His  condescending  lov:. 

3.  Not  enough  can  we  here  in  the  antechamber 
of  the  Passion  admire  the  sublime,  entirely  unique 
self-consciousness  of  our  Lord.     While  Ho  certainly 
knows  that  He  is  at  the  very  point  of  bein^  reckoned 
with  the  transgressors,  He  yet  claims  for  His  dis 
ciples  no  lesser  rank  than  that  which  earthly  poten 
tates  and  kings  possess  (vss.  25,  26).     Nowhere  has 
He  on  earth  to  lay  His  head,  and  yet  He  bequeath* 
to  them,  as  if  by  testament,  the  highest  place  of 
honor  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  inaugurates  them 
as   future  judges   of   the    twelve    tribes   of  Israel. 
With  every  moment  He  is  going  down  deeper  into 
the  night  of  suffering,  and   yet    He  shows  even  now 
especially  that  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  of  the  future, 
and  of  the  spiritual  world,  lie  naked  and  uncovered 
before  Him.     He  feels  that  He  is  in  the  full. >t  seiisu 
of  the  word  the   Son  in  whom  the  Father  is  well 
pleased  (vs.  2'.>),  the  centre  of  the  prophetic  Sc'ij> 
ture  (vs.  37),  yea,  the  Vanquisher  of  Su<,ui  (vss.  -U 
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32),  and  yet  all  this  hinders  Him  not  from  walking  in 
the  midst  of  His  own  as  their  servant,  and  bearing 
their  unreceptiveness  with  a  patience  which  can  never 
be  sufficiently  praised  with  human  tongues. 

4.  From  this  utterance  of  our  Lord  it  appears 
.hat   the  kingdom   of  darkness  was  in   more  than 
common   activity   and    intense    exertion    when    the 
night  of  the  betrayal  had  fallen.     Not  Judas  alone 
(vs.  32),  the  circle  of  the  faithful  disciples  also  was 
the   target   of  the  Satanic  arrows.     To  understand 
such  expressions  only  figuratively,  and  in  view  of  them 
to  deny  the  existence  and  the  influence  of  Satan,  is 
pure  rationalistic   caprice.     On  the   contrary,  there 
appears  very  evidently  from  this  that  the  existence 
of  a  kingdom  of  darkness  peopled  by  personal  evil 
spirits  is  nothing  less  than  a  terrible  reality.     And  it 
is  certainly  a  permitted  conclusion  a  minori  ad  majus 
that  if  Satan  desired  to  sift  the  disciples  as  wheat, 
he  can,  least  of  all,  have  left  our  Lord  untouched, 
either  in  Gethsemane  or  on  Golgotha. 

5.  The  assurance  of  our  Lord  that  He  had  prayed 
for  Peter,  is  the  solid  basis  for  the  evangelical  doc 
trine  of  the  intercession  of  the  Saviour  for  His  peo 
ple  in  heaven,  Rom.  viii.  34  ;  Heb.  vii.  25  ;  ix.  24  ; 
1  John  ii.  1.     Thereby   He   shows  us   at   the  same 
time  the  supreme  and  final  go;tl  which  the  Christian, 
in  his  prayer  for  himself,  must  also  keep  before  his 
eyes,  namely,  that  his  faith  fail  not.     Whoever  suf 
fers  shipwreck  of  his  faith  (1  Tim.  i.  19),  suffers  loss 
not  only  of  his  goods  but  also  of  his  life. 

C.  The  decided  prediction  of  Peter's  denial  be 
longs  to  the  sublimest  self-revelations  of  the  humi 
liated  Saviour.  Gloriously  does  tliere  shine  out  from 
this  His  wisdom,  His  love,  His  faithfulness,  but  far 
more  gloriously  yet  does  there  beam  forth  from  these 
words  upon  us,  His  Divine  knowledge.  For  He  an 
nounces  not  only  in  a  general  way  that  Peter  espe 
cially  will  succumb  to  the  impending  trial — to  any 
one  acquainted  with  men,  that  looked  somewhat 
more  deeply  than  common,  that  would  not  have  been 
BO  very  difficult — but  He  gives  beforehand  every 
particular :  the  threefold  denial,  the  cock-crowing, 
the  form  of  the  denial — ana.pvr].Tr)  fj.ii  tiSivai  ue — not 
only  as  possible  but  as  certainly  occurring,  and 
shows  thereby  that  He  views  with  perfectly  clear 
vision  not  only  the  hidden  but  also  the  seemingly 
casual.  The  assertions  that  the  expression  "  before 
the  cock  crow"  is  only  meant  to  denote :  "  before  the 
morning  shall  break;"  moreover,  that  the  "three 
times"  (vs.  34)  signifies  only  an  indefinite  round 
number,  and  that  the  prophecy  only  took  this  exactly 
definite  form  afterwards  from  the  event  (Strauss  and 
others),  rest  upon  presuppositions  which  are  destitute 
of  every  exegetical  proof,  as  well  as  of  all  historical 
ground.  No  example  can  be  brought  of  THRKE  sig 
nifying  anything  else  than  what  it  expresses,  and  it  is 
forgotten  that  the  cock-crowing  is  so  far  from  being 
anything  unessential  that,  according  to  Mark,  it  must 
even  take  place  twice.  So  far,  however,  from  an  un 
avoidable  fate  being  here  foretold  to  Peter,  there  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  at  the  basis  of  this  admonition 
the  intent  of  guarding  him  against  the  danger.  Peter 
did  not  deny  our  Lord  because  it  was  previously  fore 
told,  but  it  was  foretold  to  him  that  he  might  not 
do  it.  While  Satan's  design  was  so  to  sift  the  wheat 
lhat  it  should  be  found  only  as  chaff,  our  Lord,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  so  sift  it  that  it  may  be  cleansed 
from  the  chaff,  may  come  forth  from  the  trial  as 
good  wheat.  Had  the  disciple  but  comprehended 
the  intimation  of  his  Master,  and  reconciled  himself 
to  the  thought  that  his  Master  was  to  endure  the 


hard  struggle  without  him  !  But,  alas,  the  very  on« 
who  fancies  himself  to  be  stronger  than  ten  other 
men,  very  soon  gives  the  proof  that  he  is  even  weakei 
than  a  single  woman. 

7.  The  Lord  would  certainly  have  avoided  the 
expression  as  to  buying  a  sword  for  threatening  danger, 
if  He  had  willed  that  His  disciples  in  no  case  should 
think  of  self-defence  with  outward  weapons.  Their 
error  lies  only  in  this,  that  they  in  this  moment, 
and  over  against  the  more  than  earthly  might 
which  now  threatens  them,  will  have  recourse  to 
ordinary  weapons.  Judge  then  how  thoroughly  it 
must  conflict  with  the  spirit  and  mission  of  our  Lord 
when  the  Roman  Curia  vaunts  itself  of  the  possession 
of  the  two  swords  of  Peter,  and  a  Boniface  the  VHlth, 
for  example,  from  this  very  passage,  believed  himself 
to  be  able  to  prove  that  the  papal  chair  possesses  as 
well  the  right  of  spiritual  as  of  secular  jurisdiction. 
By  the  IKCLVOV  tan  of  our  Lord,  this  folly  is  con 
demned  in  its  very  principle.  "It  is  a  sigh  of 
the  God-man  which  breathes  like  a  sound  of  com 
plaint  over  the  Roman  swords  and  stakes,  over  the 
armed  camps  of  the  Paulicians  and  Hussites,  over 
all  the  violent  measures  of  the  New  Testament  time 
that  are  meant  to  further  His  cause." 


HOMILETICAL  AKD  PRACTICAL. 

How  little  the  disciples,  even  in  the  Paschal  hall, 
are  yet  in  a  condition  to  comprehend  the  gravity  of 
the  moment  and  the  temper  of  the  Lord. — How 
much  the  disciples  yet  contribute  to  embitter  to 
their  Master  even  the  still  enjoyment  of  the  last  quiet 
evening. — The  old  Adam  is  not  so  quick  to  die. — 
The  royal  dignity  of  the  disciple?  of  our  Lord :  1. 
Its  high  rank ;  2.  its  holy  requirements. — The  heaven- 
wide  distinction  between  the  flattering  titles  and  the 
ruling  character  of  many  an  earthly  monarch. — Esse 
quam  vidcri. — The  way  of  willing  humiliation  the 
way  of  true  greatness  in  the  kingdom  of  God  :  1.  The 
ancient  way ;  2.  the  difficult  way ;  3.  the  safe  way ; 
4.  the  blessed  way. — Christ  in  the  midst  of  His  peo 
ple  as  one  that  serves :  1.  The  character  which  as 
such  an  one  He  reveals,  a.  condescending,  b.  active, 
c.  persevering  love ;  2.  the  requirement  which  He  a^ 
such  repeats,  a.  adore  in  this  very  thing  His  great 
ness,  6.  let  yourself  be  served  by  Him,  c.  serve  now 
others  also  for  His  sake. — Immutable  faithfulness  hi 
the  midst  of  severe  temptation,  is  by  our  Lord  :  1. 
W'ell  borne  in  mind  ;  2.  graciously  praised ;  3.  a  thou 
sandfold  rewarded. — The  bequest  of  the  dying  Tes 
tator  to  His  chosen  friends. — The  judicial  function 
which  oui-  Lord  above  in  heaven  commits  to  those 
that  suffer  with  Him  on  earth,  2  Tim.  ii.  12.— The 
heavenly  feast  in  the  yet  future  kingdom  of  God :  1. 
The  blessed  Host ;  2.  the  completed  number  of  guests  ; 
3.  the  infinite  refreshment. — Simon  Peter:  1.  Dan 
gerously  threatened ;  2.  invisibly  defended ;  3.  tho 
roughly  converted  ;  4.  in  rich  men  sure  active  for  the 
strengthening  of  his  brethren. — Satan  intent  on  the 
destruction,  the  Lord  on  the  deliverance,  of  Peter, 
Simon  alone  careless. — Jesus  the  Intercessor  for  His 
weak  but  sincere  disciples. — How  many  a  danger  is 
averted  from  us  unnoticed,  even  before  we  ourselves 
become  aware  of  its  approach. — The  holy  vocation 
of  the  converted  one  to  strengthen  his  brethren : 

1.  That   only  he  can  do  who  is  himself  converted; 

2.  but  this  one  should,  would,  and  will  then  do  it. — 
Even  over  against  our  Lord,  unbelief  will  still  be  in 
the  right. — lie  that  trusteth  in  his  own  heart  is  a 
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fool. — The  dangerousness  of  a  superficial  excitement 
of  feeling,  instead  of  a  deeply-rooted  life  of  faith. — 
Let  him  that  thinkcth  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he 
fall,  1  Cor.  x.  12. — Even  iu  the  guidance  of  His  most 
intimate  disciples,  our  Lord  not  seldom  strikes  into 
an  entirely  different  way  afterwards  from  that  which 
He  followed  earlier. — Itest  once  enjoyed  no  pledge 
of  future  security. — "Did  ye  ever  lack  anything? 
Lord,  never  anything."  Admirable  text  for  New 
Year's  Eve. — On  superfluity  the  disciple  of  our 
Lord  must  never  reckon,  1  Tim.  vi.  6-8. — Against 
extraordinary  dangers  the  Christian  must  ann  him 
self  in  extraordinary  wise. — The  prophetic  word  the 
light  of  our  Lord  upon  His  gloomy  way  to  death. — 
On  the  Christian  also  must  all  be  accomplished  that  is 
written,  both  concerning  his  suffering  and  concerning 
his  glorv. — The  persevering  incapability  of  the  dis 
ciples  to  comprehend  our  Lord,  one  of  the  deepest 
sources  of  His  hidden  suffering. — Patience  with  un- 
teachable  friends  a  difficult  ait,  yet  sanctified  by  our 
Lord's  example. 

STARXE  :• — CRAMER:  —  Great  people  also  come 
short. — Intestine  wars  have  done  the  kingdom  of 
God  more  harm  than  foreign  ones. — Nothing  can 
move  us  more  powerfully  to  humility  than  the  ex 
ample  of  Christ. — Where  the  n'ind  of  Christ  is,  there 
is  also  the  following  of  Him.— iVoya  B'M.  Tub.  :— 
The  cross  suits  Christ's  servants  better  than  lordship. 
— Whoever  will  be  Christ's  property  must  make 
himself  ready  for  temptation.  —  Whom  the  Lord 
praises,  he  is  praiseworthy,  2  Cor.  x.  18. — QUESXEL: 
— Who  can  comprehend  the  dignities  and  advan 
tages  of  a  genuine  disciple  of  Jesus? — The  Lord 
Jesus'  faithful  servants  shall  be  in  heaven  His  fellow- 
rulers  and  fellow-kings.  —  CAXSTEIN  :  —  Ignorance, 
security,  and  presumption  prepare  Satan  a  way  for 
his  temptations. — The  devil  can  do  nothing  without 


Divine  permission. — Without  Jesus'  intercession  oul 
little  ship  of  faith  must  suffer  shipwreck. — OSIANDER. 
— The  flesh  before  danger  conies  is  courageous,  and 
is  only  thoroughly  convinced  by  an  afflictive  expe 
ricuce  of  its  impotency. — To  mean  well  is  not  every 
thing  in  religion. — Nova  Bibl.  Tub. : — The  sins  that 
we  shall  commit  the  Lord  Jesus  knows  beforehand. 
— It  is  edifying  often  to  call  to  mind  how  God  has  led 
us. — BRENTIUS: — Faithful  servants  of  God  have  a 
rich  and  mighty  Lord. — One  must  accommodate 
himself  to  the  time,  be  it  good  or  bad. — Servants  of 
God  have  not  ever  sunshine  in  their  office. — See  well 
to  it  how  thou  nnderstaudest  Christ's  word. — To  the 
magistrate  the  secular  sword  is  entrusted,  to  the 
minister  the  spiritual,  Kom.  xiii.  4;  Ephes.  vi.  17. 

HEUDNER  : — The  attacks  of  the  wicked  must  turn 
out  for  the  b3st  good  of  the  saints. — Interceding 
prayer  availcth  much, — How  many  a  wandering  son 
lias  been  saved  by  a  pious  mother's  prayers !  (Au 
gustine  and  Monica). — Sins  are  as  dangerous  as  they 
are  because  they  may  bring  about  the  loss  of  our 
faith. — Unanxious  service  of  the  Lord  makes  life 
glad. — God  always  helps  through. — PALMER  (vss.  35, 
36) :— What  there  in  the  life  of  the  disciples  appears 
as  a  succession,  must  with  us  exist  as  simultaneous, 
joined  by  faith  :  1.  The  admirable  child-like  trust 
that  supports  itself  on  experience ;  2.  the  manly  valor 
that  bears  a  sword,  indeed,  but  the  sword  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.— ARNDT  (vss.  31-38) :— The  words  of 
tiie  loving  providence  of  Jesus :  1 .  The  words  of  His 
warning  providence  to  Peter ;  2.  the  words  of  Hia 
upholding  providence  to  the  other  disciples. — F.  W. 
KRUMMACHER,  Passions-buch,  p.  173  scq. :  —  The 
night  conversation,  how  it  unfolds  to  us  the  Media 
tor's  heart  of  the  great  Friend  of  sinners:  1.  In  HU 
conversation  with  Simon  Peter;  2.  in  His  utterance 
to  the  disciples  altogether. 


A.   The  Deepening  of  the  Conflict.     (Cus.  XXII.  39— XXIII.  45.) 
1.  Gethscmane. 


a.  THE   COXFLICT  OF  PRAYER  (Cn.  XXII.  39-46). 
(Parallel  with  Matt.  xxri.  36-46  ;  Mark  xiv.  32-42.) 

59         And  he  came  out,  and  went,  as  he  was  wont,  to  the  mount  of  Olives ;  and  Lia 

40  [the1]  disciples  also  followed  him.     And  when  lie  was  at  the  place,  he  said  unto  them, 

41  Pray  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation.     And  he  [himself]  was  withdrawn  [withdrew] 

42  from  them  about  a  stone's  cast,  and  kneeled  down,  and  prayed,  Saying,  Father,  if  thou 
be  willing,  [to]   remove  this  cup  from  me : — nevertheless,  not  my  will,  but  thine,  be 

43  done.       And    there    appeared   an   angel   unto   him  from   heaven,    strengthening   him. 

44  And  being  in  an  agony  he  prayed  more  earnestly :  and  his  sweat  was  as  it  were  great 

45  drops  of  blood   falling  down  to  the  ground.2     And  when  he  rose  up  from  prayer  and 

46  was  come  to  his  [the]  disciples,  he  found  them  sleeping  for  sorrow,  And  said  unto  them, 
Why  sleep  ye?  rise  and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation. 

»  Vs.  39.— Without  adequate  authority  the  Re.cepta  has  (xafltjrai  a  v  T  o  v. 

«  Vs.  44.— Respecting  the  state  of  the  case  critically  with  respejt  to  vss.  43,  44,  see  Exegetieal  and  Critical  remarks. 

thew  and  Mark  respecting  the  agony  of  our  Lord  in 

EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL.  Gethsemane  is  much  more   detailed   and  complete 

than  his,  and  only  from  the  union  of  the  three  ao 

Vs.  39.  And  He  came  out.— Here  also  Luke    counts  does  it  become  possible  to  represent  to  our- 
does  ii'H  fail  of  his  peculiarity.     The  account  of  Mat-   selves  distinctly  the  course  of  the  event.     Evidently 
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Luke  condenses  all,  neither  mentions  the  selection 
which  our  Lord  made  from  among  the  disciples,  nor 
the  threefold  repetition  of  the  prayer,  and  passes 
over  also  the  warning  words  of  our  Lord  to  Peter. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  owe  to  him  the  mention  of 
the  bloody  sweat  and  of  the  strengthening  angel,  as 
well  as  also  his  delicate  psychological  intimation,  vs. 
45,  that  the  disciples  were  sleeping  airb  Trjs  AWTI-T^. 
He  alone  defines  the  distance  between  the  praying 
Saviour  and  the  disciples,  u<rd  \foou  jSoATji/,  vs.  41, 
and  communicates  the  remark  that  the  Mount  of 
Olives  was  the  place  in  which  our  Lord  was  commonly 
wont  to  pray,  vs.  89.  From  all  this  it  becomes  evi 
dent  that  his  account  is  invaluable  for  the  comple 
menting  of  the  representation  of  Matthew  and  Mark, 
which,  it  is  true,  is  more  detailed  and  also  more  per 
fectly  arranged. 

As  He  was  wont. — Comp.  ch.  xxi.  SY.  That 
our  Lord  goes  straight  thither  is  a  new  proof  that 
the  time  is  now  past  when  He  still  sought  to  go  out 
of  the  way  of  His  enemies,  for  according  to  John 
xviii.  2,  this  place  is  known  also  to  Judas,  who  will, 
therefore,  undoubtedly  seek  Him  there  with  the 
band,  if  he  no  longer  finds  Him  in  the  paschal  hall. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  a  proof  of  the  heavenly  com 
posure  and  clearness  of  mind  which  our  Lord  con 
tinually  maintained.  Not  in  the  city,  in  the  midst 
of  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  paschal  night,  but 
without  it,  in  the  bosom  of  open  nature,  after  He 
had  previously  strengthened  Himself  in  solitary 
prayer  to  His  Father,  will  He  surrender  Himself  over 
to  the  hands  of  His  enemies. — At  the  place. — The 
before-mentioned  place  where  He  would  be ;  perhaps 
Luke  does  not  mention  the  name  Gethsemane  be 
cause  this  was  already  sufficiently  known  through 
the  evangelical  tradition. 

Vs.  40.  He  said  unto  them,  Pray. — Accord 
ing  to  Luke  it  appears  as  if  our  Lord  said  this  to  all 
His  disciples.  From  Matthew  and  Mark,  however, 
we  know  that  He  took  three  of  them  with  Himself 
deeper  into  the  garden,  and  addressed  them  in  about 
this  manner.  As  is  to  be  recognized  by  the  infinitive, 
the  ^T;  ej<reA&€iV  ei's  vtipa.an<Jv  is  to  be  the  substance 
of  their  prayer.  The  ireipa.tr/j.6s  can  here,  agreeably 
to  the  connection,  be  no  other  than  the  threatening 
danger  of  suffering  shipwreck  of  their  most  holy  faith 
by  all  that  they  were  soon  to  experience. 

Vs.  41.  And  He  Himself  withdrew,  a™- 
o-jrtiff&r]  air'  avrwv,  Vulgate :  "  He  was  withdrawn  from 
them."  Correctly  Schottgen :  "  Eleganter  dicuntur 
O7ro<nra<7&ai  vei  airoaTraa^fat,  qiii  ab  amicimntiiomw 
amplexu  vix  divelli  possunt  ac  discedere."  Of  course 
we  have  not  to  understand  the  word  as  if  our  Lord 
almost  against  His  will,  as  it  were,  impelled  on  by 
secret  might,  separated  Himself  from  the  circle  of 
His  disciples,  but  simply  thus,  that  He,  following 
the  constraint  of  His  agitation  of  soul,  with  visible 
intensity  of  feeling  and  rapid  steps,  sought  the  still 
solitude. — 'n.(Tf\  \'&ov  fSo\iiv,  the  accusative  of  dis 
tance  :  since  our  Lord  was  not  further  removed  than 
a  stone's  throw  from  His  three  friends,  He  was  still 
near  enough  to  them  to  be  seen  and  heard  by  them, 
especially  in  the  bright  moonlight. 

Kneeled  down. — Stronger  yet  in  Matthew  and 
Mark:  He  fell  down  on  His  face  on  the  earth.  He 
cannot  now  pray  standing  with  head  erect,  as  so 
lately  in  the  paschal  hall.  Luke  evidently  condenses 
the  substance  of  the  three  prayers  into  one,  although 
be  also  (vs.  44)  indicates  that  our  Lord  prayed 
at  least  more  than  once. — If  Thou  be  willing,  * < 
Bov\fi,  equivalent  to,  "  If  it  can  consist  with  Thy 


counsel."  Grotius :  "  Si  tua  decreta  feruni,  ut  alic 
modo  tuce  g lor  Ice  atque  hominum  saluti  ceque  con- 
sulatur."  Tla.pft>tyKfiv  not  infinitive  for  imperative 
(Bengel),  but  an  aposiopesis,  by  which  is  admirably 
expressed  that  the  prayer  is,  as  it  were,  already 
taken  back  before  it  is  entirely  uttei  ed.  Note  the 
distinction  between  tl  0oi'<Afi  and  TO  dfA-q/xa  aov 
respecting  the  sense  and  the  purpose  of  the  prayer,  set 
below. 

Vs.  43.  And  there  appeared  unto  Him  an 
angel. — There  are  many  questions  to  be  asked  here: 
1.  Respecting  the  genuineness  of  this  statement. 
As  is  known,  the  words  (vss.  43,  44)  are  wanting  in 
A.,  B.,  Sahid,  and  other  authorities.*  Some  have  indi- 
cated  their  doubts  by  asterisks  and  obelisks.  Lach- 
mann  has  bracketed  the  words.  The  most  of  modern 
critics  and  exegetes,  however,  declare  themselves  in 
favor  of  their  genuineness.  It  is  assumed  that  they 
were,  in  all  probability,  omitted  by  the  Orthodox, 
who  found  in  this  account  something  dishonoring  to 
Jesus.  See  EPIPH.,  Ancor.  31,  and  besides,  WET- 
STEIN,  ad  loc.  On  the  other  hand,  no  tenable  ground 
can  be  assigned  why  any  one  should  have  interpolated 
these  verses  into  the  text  if  they  did  not  originally 
stand  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke.  2.  Respecting  the 
manner  and  purpose  of  this  strengthening  through 
an  angel,  there  have  been  at  all  times  the  most  ex 
ceedingly  diverse  opinions.  Here  also  Dogmatics 
has  evidently  controlled  Exegesis.  Without  reason 
has  Olshauscn  here  assumed  a  merely  internal  ap 
pearance,  and  spoken  of  the  afflux  of  spiritual  ener 
gies  which  were  bestowed  upon  the  Redeemer  wres 
tling  in  the  extremity  of  abandonment,  although, 
on  the  other  side,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the 
possibility  of  perceiving  the  angelic  manifestation  at 
this  moment  was  conditioned  by  the  suffering  and 
praying  Redeemers  state  of  inward  agitation ;  the 
text  says  also  AJ^&TJ  OIJTD?,  not  &*3?)  aurm?.  To 
make  the  strengthening  a  merely  bodily  strengthen 
ing  (Hoffmann),  is  certainly  quite  as  arbitrary  as 
(De  Wette)  to  understand  a  strengthening  to  prayer. 
We  know  not  what  unreasonableness  there  could  bo 
in  the  conception  that  here  the  holy  tyvxy  of  our 
Lord,  which  was  now  seized  by  the  intensest  feeling 
of  suffering,  was  strengthened  by  the  brightening 
prospect  of  future  joy,  which  was  symbolized  to  Him 
by  the  friendly  angelic  appearance.  With  Bengel, 
however,  we  are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  strength 
ening  mentioned  took  place  non  per  cohurtaiionem. 
3.  As  respects  the  inquiry  as  to  the  time  in  which 
this  appearance  occurred,  we  can  hardly  believe  that 
it  (Dettinger)  took  place  between  the  second  and  the 
third  prayer  of  our  Lord.  If  we  attentively  com 
pare  the  evangelical  accounts,  we  then  see  that  the 
stiengthening  through  the  angel  came  in  immediately 
after  the  first  prayer — the  most  fervent  and  agoniz 
ing  one — so  that  in  consequence  of  it  the  anguish  of 
soul  had  already  at  the  second  prayer  in  some  mea 
sure  subsided.  It  is  true,  Luke  appears,  considered 
entirely  by  himself,  to  lead  us  to  another  conception, 
bvit  he  has  here  also  not  wished  so  much  to  de 
scribe  the  course  of  the  event  in  its  different  stages 
as  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  whole.  The  words, 
vs.  44,  and  being  in  an  agony  He  prayed 
more  earnestly,  are  not  meant  to  denote  what 
followed  after  the  angelic  manifestation,  but  that 
by  which  this  manifestation  was  called  forth  and 
made  necessary.  With  Meyer  we  take  KO.I  in  the 
sense  of  "namely,"  and  find  not  the  consequence 
but  the  motive  of  the  manifestation  theieby  inti 
*  [They  arc  found  in  Cod.  Sin.— C.  C.  8. ' 
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mated.  4.  Finally,  as  respects  the  credibility  of  this 
account,  this  is  not  lessened  by  the  silence  of  the 
other  Evangelists,  and  the  very  brevity,  mysterious- 
ness,  and  apparently  unsatisfactory  character  of  the 
representation  of  Luke  speaks  for  its  credibility. 
Whoever  upon  dogmatic  grounds  denies  the  possi 
bility  of  angelophanics,  cannot  possibly  accept  this 
one  either,  but  whoever  acknowledges  our  Lord  as 
that  which  His  believing  church  have  at  all  times 
held  Him  to  be,  will  soon  feel  that  the  light  of  an 
angelic  manifestation  can  make  scarcely  anywhere 
a  more  beneficent  impression  than  in  the  night  of 
these  sufferings. 

More  earnestly,  fKTtvf<rrepov.—No  wonder; 
He  is  in  a  veritable  death-struggle  (kyuvta),  and 
summons  up,  therefore,  all  His  energies  to  an  un 
remitting  struggle  of  prayer.  Comp.  Ilosea  xii.  4,  5. 
The  most  striking  commentary  on  this  expression  is 
given  undoubtedly  by  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
which  also  bears  a  thoroughly  Pauline  coloring  (ch. 
v.  7-9),  where  strong  crying  and  tears  are  spoken  of 
with  which  our  Lord  offered  up  His  prayers  and  sup 
plications  to  Him  who  was  able  to  save  Him  from 
death.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this  last  passage  is 
brought  up  as  proof,  as  well  for  the  view  that  our 
Lord  would  deprecate  the  whole  suffering  of  death, 
as  also  for  the  opinion  that  He  would  deprecate  only 
this  momentary  anguish  of  soul.  For  the  former 
view  appeal  is  made  especially  to  the  irpbt  -rbv  Swd- 
ptvov  a<a£eiv  avr&v  tit  davdrov;  for  the  other  to 
the  «jai-ouiTd«y  airb  TT)S  cu  XajScia*.  [The  for 
mer  interpretation  is  better,  as  the  prevailing  usage 
of  the  conjugates  of  ei-Aa/3eia  in  the  New  Testament 
decidedly  favors  the  translation :  "  heard  on  account 
of  His  reverent  fear,"  which,  moreover,  according  to 
Robinson,  is  supported  by  all  the  Greek  commenta 
tors  — C.  C.  S.] 

And  His  sweat. — The  reading  uaet  deserves 
the  preference  above  o>s,  and  expresses,  even  as  ch. 
iii.  23,  a  relative  similarity.  The  question,  answered 
sometimes  negatively,  sometimes  positively,  whether 
our  Lord  in  Gethsemane  really  sweat  blood,  is  pri 
marily  connected  with  another,  namely,  whether  the 
weight  of  the  comparison  must  be  laid  upon  SpouBoi 
or  upon  a'/uaros.  The  latter  is  unquestionably  more 
probable,  since  otherwise  it  is  hard  to  conceive  why 
Luke  speaks  of  afua  at  all  if  it  is  not  meant  to  refer 
to  the  nature  of  the  sweat.  To  understand  actual 
drops  of  blood  is,  it  is  true,  forbidden  by  utrti,  but, 
at  all  events,  we  must  conceive  them  as  heavy  thick 
drops,  which,  mingled  and  colored  for  the  most  part 
vith  portions  of  blood,  looked  altogether  like  drops 
of  blood.  Comp.  hereupon,  the  passages  adduced  by 
EBRARD,  Evang.  Kritik.,  ad  toe1.,  as  well  as  also  what 
HUG,  Gutachlen,  ad  loc.,  remarks  on  historical 
grounds  upon  this  distinction  between  a  thin  and 
thick  sweat,  which  latter  appears  also  to  show  itself 
in  the  case  of  those  in  the  agonies  of  death.  If  we 
add  to  these  now  the  medically  certified  cases  of 
actual  blood-sweat,  and  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  com 
plete  peculiarity  of  the  condition  in  which  the  suffer 
ing  Saviour  is  here  found,  we  shall  account  it  as 
unnecessary  to  understand  here  poetical  embellish 
ment  (Sclieiermaeher)  as  mythical  invention  (Strauss 
and  others). 

Vs.  45.  Sleeping  for  sorrow. — Not  an  excuse 
of  the  disciples,  but  an  explanation  of  their  seem 
ingly  strange  condition,  nor  is  there  any  ground  to 
reject  this  explanation  as  unsatisfactory.  Sorrow,  it 
la  true,  makes  men  sleepless  sometimes,  but  when  it 
is  very  great  it  may  so  weary  down  the  whole  outer 


and  inner  man  that  one,  as  it  were,  sinks  into  a  con 
dition  of  stupor ;  nor  do  the  Evangelists  tell  us  tha 
it  was  a  common  sound  sleep.  There  may,  more 
over,  unknown  to  the  disciples,  an  influence  on  thi 
side  of  the  might  of  darkness  have  been  exerted, 
which,  while  it  in  Gcthsemane  assaulted  the  Shep 
herd,  is  certainly  not  to  be  supposed  to  have  left  the 
sheep  unassailed. 

Vs.  40.  Why  sleep  ye?  —  The  more  exact 
statement  of  the  words  of  our  Lord  to  the  sleepers 
we  find  in  Matthew  and  Mark.  The  account  of  Luke 
is  too  brief  for  us  to  have  been  able  to  get  from  it 
alone  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  case.  We 
must  conceive  that  our  Lord  after  the  third  prayer 
so  entirely  recovered  His  composure  that  the  sight 
of  the  still  sleeping  disciples  now  no  longer  distressed 
and  disquieted  Him.  He  granted  them,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  refreshment,  which  on  this  whole  terrible 
night  was  not  again  to  fall  to  their  lot,  and  Himself 
for  some  moments  guards  their  last  transient  rest 
(Matt.  xxvi.  45a).  Only  when  Judas  approaches 
with  the  band  does  He  bid  them  rise,  knowing  well 
that  now  not  a  instant  more  is  to  be  lost,  and  ad 
monishes  them  not  only  to  expect  the  enemy  in  a 
waking  condition,  but  also  to  go  courageously  for 
ward  to  meet  them.  Only  the  spirit,  not  the  form, 
of  this  last  utterance  is  communicated  by  Luke,  vs. 
46,  who  here  repeats  the  main  substanca  of  vs.  40. 
"  We  put  this,  therefore,  in  Luke  to  the  account  oj 
the  inexactness  of  the  more  remote  observer."  Stiei 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Arrived  at  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the  his 
tory  of  the  Passion,  a  similar  feeling  seizes  us  to  that 
which  seized  Moses  (Exod.  iii.  5),  or  Elijah  (1  Kings 
xix.  13).  Only  a  few  intimations  have  the  Evange 
lists  communicated  to  us  respecting  the  nature  of  this 
Passion.  Not  unjustly  has  it  been  at  all  times  desig 
nated  a  suffering  of  the  soul,  because  the  conflict 
was  carried  on  in  the  sphere  of  the  ^vx^l-  Formerly 
Jesus  had  been  troubled  tv  ry  irvtvuan  (John  xiii. 
21);  but  now  His  V^I/XTJ  was  as  never  before  shaken 
and  agitated.  This  soul  is  troubled  by  the  terrific 
image  of  approaching  death,  although  the  spirit  was 
pervaded  by  the  clear  consciousness  that  this  death 
was  the  way  to  glory.  In  the  so  called  High-priestly 
prayer — [What  we  call  more  commonly  the  Interces 
sory  Prayer.— C.  C.  S.] — (John  xvii.),  the  spirit  cele 
brates  its  triumph  ;  in  the  first  part  of  the  prayer  in 
Gethsemane  the  soul  utters  its  lamentations.  The 
suffering  springing  from  the  soul  overmasters  also 
the  body  of  our  Lord,  and  brings  Him  into  a  con 
flict  that  may  most  strictly  be  called  a  mortal  conflict. 
Unexpectedly  does  the  anguish  of  soul  overwhelm 
Him ;  like  the  billows  of  the  sea,  it  rises  and  it  falls, 
and  even  lifts  itself  so  high  that  the  Lord  of  angels 
can  be  refreshed  by  the  strengthening  of  His  heavenly 
servant.  Like  fragments  of  clotted  blood  (dp<5u/3oi) 
His  sweat  flows  in  streams  to  the  earth,  and  like  a 
worm  must  the  Lamb  of  God  writhe,  before  He  con 
quers  as  a  lion.  Certainly  there  is  here  a  mystery, 
of  whose  complete  solution  we  must  almost  despair, 
on  which  account,  therefore,  it  does  not  disturb  113 
that  the  most  diverse  explanations  of  this  enigma 
have  been  sought  in  the  course  of  the  ages.  See  on 
the  parallel  passage  in  Matt.  p.  481.  We  also  cannot 
refrain  from  making  an  attempt  to  find  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  question:  Whence  now  so  unexampled 
an  anguish  ? 
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2.  We  cannot  be  surprised  that  often  the  anguis 
of  our  Lord  in  Gethsemane  has  been  conceived  a 
something  entirely  peculiar,  and,  therefore,  it  ha 
been  asserted  that  He  by  the  TroTriptov,  for  the  pass 
ing  away  of  which  He  prayed,  meant  not  the  whol 
suffering  of  death,  but  especially  this  anguish,  which 
if  it  had  not  subsided,  would  have  hindered  Hin 
from  bearing  the  suffering  of  death  worthily  am 
courageously.  (See  LANGE  on  Matthew  and  Mark 
among  the  Dutch  theologians,  Ileringa,  Bouman 
Yiuke).  On  the  other  side,  however,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  former  interpretation  of  the  praye 
finds  a  very  powerful  support  in  the  grammatica 
exegesis,  and  it  therefore  cannot  surprise  us  to  see  i 
already  defended  by  Calvin.  By  the  cup  (irorrpiov 
and  the  hour  (I)  &pa)  our  Lord  designates  commonly 
not  a  part,  but  the  whole  of  His  impending  suffering. 
It  is  true,  He  here  speaks  definitely  of  TO  irorripioi 
rovro,  but  so  had  He  also,  John  xii.  27,  prayed  foi 
deliverance  e«c  rvjs  8>pas  rav-r^v,  which,  however 
certainly  refers  to  nothing  less  than  to  the  whoh 
mortal  passion.  According  to  Mark  xiv.  35,  He 
prays  in  an  entirely  general  way  that  ^  Sipa.  might 
pass  over,  by  which  we  can  hardly  suppose  anything 
else  to  be  meant  than  the  same  upa  as  in  xiv.  41 ; 
comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  45;  John  ii.  4  ;  vii.  30;  viii.  20; 
xiii.  1 ;  xviii.  11,  not  to  speak  of  Matt.  xx.  22,  23  ; 
Mark  x.  38.  On  the  basis  of  all  these  passages  we 
can  do  nothing  else  than,  while  submitting  ourselves 
to  better  judgment,  to  subscribe  to  BengePs  expres 
sion  :  ubi  solus  caliz  memoratur,  passio  intelligitut 
universa.  We  need  not,  however,  forget  that  the 
key  to  the  complete  solution  of  the  enigma  cannot 
be  sought  in  the  sphere  of  grammar,  and  that  in  a 
certain  sense,  the  whole  distinction  between  the  mo 
mentary  and  entire  suffering  of  Jesus  helps  us  little. 
For  in  that  moment  the  terrifying  image  of  His  col 
lective  suffering  already  presented  itself  before  the 
soul  of  our  Lord,  and  this,  therefore,  already  really 
begins  in  His  consciousness ;  it  fares  with  Him  as  at 
the  first  bitter  draught  of  vinegar  on  the  Cross,  Matt. 
xxvii.  34.  The  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  such 
a  condition,  can  only  be  answered  by  looking  at  the 
nature  of  the  suffering,  as  well  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
at  the  theanthropic  personality  of  our  Lord. 

3.  The  suffering  impending  over  our  Lord  was,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  most  terrible  revelation  of  the 
might  of  sin,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  means  to 
the  atonement  for  sin.  Jews  and  heathen,  friends 
and  foes,  Judas  and  Peter,  the  whole  might  of  the 
world  with  its  prince  unite  against  Him,  and  in  this 
whole  might  He  is  at  the  same  time  to  feel  the  whole 
curse  of  sin :  as  Representative  of  sinful  mankind, 
He  is  to  place  Himself  before  the  judgment  of  God: 
He  is  to  be  made  sin  that  yet  knew  no  sin.  Must  not 
this  prospect  fill  the  holy  soul  of  our  Lord  with  an 
inconceivable  horror  ?  He  was  the  Word  that  was 
with  God  and  was  God,  but  this  Word  had  become 
flesh,  like  to  His  brethren  in  all  things,  except  sin, 
on  which  account  also  one  would  seek  iu  vain  to  form 
a  correct  conception  of  that  which  for  such  a  thean 
thropic  personality  the  approach  of  such  suffering 
and  dying  must  have  been  !  If  even  for  the  purely 
human  sense,  the  thought  of  death  has  something 
fearful,  for  Him  who  had  life  in  Himself,  dying  was  in 
addition  something  entirely  preternatural.  If  for  us 
death  is  only  the  end  of  a  life  which  may  with  right  be 
called  a  daily  dying  ;  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  sinless 
and  immaculate  Saviour,  the  destruction  of  the  bodily 
organism  was  as  entirely  in  antagonism  with  His 
being  as  for  us,  for  instance,  the  annihilation  of  our 


immortality  would  be.  His  delicately  sensitive  hu 
manity  shrinks  from  death ;  His  holy  humanity  fron; 

the  might  of  darkness  ;  His  loving  humanity  fron. 
the  hatred  that  now  is  about  to  reach  its  most  feap 
ful  culmination.  Nay,  if  His  humanity  was  of  a  finite 
nature,  He  might,  standing  over  against  the  burden  of 
the  sin  of  millions,  conceive,  as  we  believe,  even  She 
possibility  of  sinking  under  His  fearful  burden  ;  cer 
tainly  even  His  utterance  :  rj  5t  aapl;  aa-Sevr/s,  was  the 
fruit  of  His  own  agonizing  experience ;  sin  and  death 
show  themselves  now  to  His  eye  in  an  entirely  differ 
ent  light  from  before  His  Incarnation,  when  death 
stood  already,  it  is  true,  before  Him,  without  how 
ever  having  dared  to  essay  any  direct  assault  upon 
Himself.  Now  is  the  God-man  to  become  the  victim 
of  powers  which  the  Logos  in  His  preexi.-tence  had 
seen  before  Him  as  powerless  rebels.  Indeed  we 
comprehend  and  subscribe  to  the  remark :  "  We,  for 
our  part,  speaking  as  fools,  could  at  least,  if  psycholo- 

ical  and  Christological  ideas  formed  on  the  plane  of 
our  conceptions  are  here  of  any  value,  easier  doubt 
the  elevation  of  consciousness  which  the  Intercessory 
Prayer  exhibits  to  us  than  the  depression  of  the  same 
n  Gethsemane."  Stier.  Of  a  change  of  essential 
purpose  respecting  His  suffering  we  find  here  no 
trace;  but  we  do  seem  to  find  trace  of  an  alternation 
of  moods,  in  which  the  feeling  of  anguish  first  ob 
tains  the  upper  hand,  and  the  thought  rises  in  Him 
for  a  moment  whether  it  might  not  be  even  possible 
for  Him  that  the  cup  should  pass  by.  Here  also 
Luther  has  hit  the  right  view  when  he  in  his  sermon 
on  this  Pas?ion-text  says:  ''We  men,  conceived 
and  born  in  sin,  have  an  impure  hard  flesh,  that  is 
not  quick  to  feel.  The  fresher,  the  sounder  the  man. 
;he  more  he  feels  what  is  contrary  to  him.  Because 
now,  Christ's  body  was  pure  and  without  sin,  and  oui 
body  impure,  therefore  we  scarcely  feel  the  terrors 
of  death  in  two  degrees  where  Christ  felt  them  in  ten, 
since  He  is  to  be  the  greatest  martyr  and  to  feel 
the  utmost  terror  of  death."  Comp.  ULLMANX, 
Sundloxiffkeit  Jesu,  5th  ed.  p.  164.  In  this  we  are  not 
,o  forget  how  to  our  Lord  His  certain  and  exact  knowl 
edge  of  all  that  which  should  come  upon  Him  must 
^iave  so  much  the  more  heightened  His  suffering, 
John  xviii.  4.  But  that  He  was  in  Gethsemaue  itself 
-bandoned  by  His  Father,  and  that  such  a  special 
mysterious  suffering,  even  besides  the  suffering  of 
death,  was  necessary  for  atonement  for  sins,  is  no- 
vhere  taught  us  in  the  New  Testament.  ^Nothiug, 
lowever,  hinders  us  from  assuming  that  an  indescrib- 
ible  feeling  of  abandonment  here  seized  upon  Him, 
which  upon  Calvary  reached  its  culmination,  as,  in- 
leed,  the  first  rushing  of  this  storm  of  sorrow  of  the 
oul  had  already  previously  been  perceived,  Luke  xii. 
9-51  ;  John  xii.  27,  28.  Nor  are  we  by  any  means 
o  forget  that  the  kingdom  of  darkness  now  least  of 
11  remained  inactive  (John  xiv.  30);  although  no 
ne  will  be  able  to  decide  how  far  this  hostile  might 
cted  directly  upon  the  body  and  upon  the  soul  of 
ur  Lord. 

4.  Gethsemane,  therefore,  leads  us  spontaneously 
ack  to  the  wilderness  of  the  Temptation  ;  as  th  .-i  e, 
o  also  here  is  our  Lord  tempted,  yet  this  time  also 
ithout  sin.  Unbelief,  it  is  true,  has  here  too,  as 
,  were,  out  of  the  dust  of  the  garden  raked  up 
tones  against  Him;  "He" — thus  scoffed  Vanini, 
•hen  the  sentence  of  death  was  executed  upon  him 
— "  in  the  agony  of  death,  sweat:  I  die  without  the 
east  fear."  But  if  it  would  have  been  sin  to  pray  as 
le  did,  then  it  was  already  sin  that  He  was  a  true 

d   holy  Man.     Such  an  one  cannot  do  otheiwis« 
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than  shrink  from  such  a  death-agony.  God's  Incarnate 
Son  illicit  have  a  wish — the  word  will  is  almost  too 
strong  for  a  prayer  which  was  uttered  with  so  great 
a  restriction — which,  according  to  the  Father's  eter 
nal  purpose,  could  not  be  fulfilled  ;  but  difference  is 
not  of  itself  at  all  a  strife,  and  in  reality  He  also  wills 
nothing  else  than  the  Father,  although  He  naturally 
for  Himself  might  wish  that  the  Father's  counsel 
could  be  fulfilled  in  another  way.  Moreover,  His 
obedience  and  His  holiness  are  as  little  obscured  by 
this  prayer  as  His  love  and  His  foreknowledge.  There 
is  no  more  incongruous  comparison  than  with  the 
courage  of  martyrs  in  death,  who  had  only  by  behold 
ing  Him  obtained  the  strength  to  endure  a  suffering 
of  a  wholly  different  kind.  "No  martyr  has  ever 
been  in  His  position,  least  of  all,  Socrates."  As  well 
in  His  prayer  to  His  Father  as  in  His  discourse  with 
His  disciples,  our  Lord  shows  Himself  in  ador 
able  greatness,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  deepest 
humiliation. 

5.  The  momentousness  of  the  suffering  of  Jesus 
in  Gcthsemane,  can  hardly  be  estimated  high  enough. 
As  well  over  the  Person  as  over  the  Work  of  our 
Lord,  there  is  diffused  from  this  point  a  satisfying 
light.     He  Himself  stands  here  before  us  not  only  as 
the  true  and  deeply-feeling  Man,  who  through  suffer 
ing  must  learn  obedience  and  be  perfected  (Heb.  ii. 
10;  v.  7-9),  but  also  in  His  unspotted  holiness  and 
untroubled  unity  with  the  Father,  which  is  raised  above 
all  doubt.     At  the  same  time  it  is  here  shown  that 
the  Monophysite,  as  well  as  the  Monothelitic  error 
has  been  condemned  with  reason  by  the  Christian 
church,  as  also  that  it  is  possible  to  ascribe  to  the 
God-man  a  limited  humanly  susceptible  nature,  with 
out  in  the  least  throwing  His  sinlessness  into  the 
shade.     As  respects  the  severity  of  His  suffering,  we 
can  nowhere  gain  a  justcr  conception  of  it  th;m  here ; 
Gethsemane  opens  to  us  the  understanding  of  Calvary ; 
for  we  now  know  that  the  elevated  nature  of  His 
person,  instead  of  making  the  burden  of  His  suffer 
ing  less  oppressive  for  Him,  on  the  contrary  increases 
this  in  terrible  wise.     The  necessity  of  His  sacrifice 
necomes  clear  to  us  if  we  give  heed  to  this  :  that  the 
Father,  even  after  such  a  prayer,  docs  not  let  the  cup 
pass  by  for  His  beloved  Son.     The  completeness  of 
the  redemption  brought  in  by  Him  is  convincingly 
established  for  us  when  we  see  to  how  high  a  degree 
His   obedience   and   His  love   raised  Him ;  and  the 
crown  which  this  combatant  there  gained  in  the  strife 
is  to  us  so  dear,  for  the  reason  that  we  know  that  He 
through  this  suffering  has  become  the  merciful  High- 
priest,  who  can  have  compassion  on  our  weakness. 
Heb.  ii.  16-18;  iv.  16. 

6.  It  is  known  that  the  olive  garden  has  also  borne 
its  fruits  for  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  first  Greenlander  who  was  converted,  Kajarnak, 
owed  his  conversion  to  the  preaching  upon  our  Lord's 
Pasaion  in  Gethsemane.     See  KRAXX,  Geschiclite  von 
Grdnland,  p.  490.    The  representations  of  "  Christ  in 
Gethsemane,"  by  RETOUT  and  ARY  SCHEFFER,  deserve 
Attention. 


HOMILETICAL  A>'D  PRACTICAL. 

In  a  garden  the  disobedience  of  the  first,  in  a  gar 
den,  again,  the  obedience  of  the  second  Adam  was 
manifested. — Comparison  of  the  course  of  Jesus  to 
Gethsemane  with  the  course  of  Abraham  to  Moriah 
(Gen.  xxii.  5),  and  with  David's  passage  over  the 
brook  Cedron  ('2  Saml.  xv.  23). — Our  Lord  also  had 


His  fixed  customary  place  of  prayer. — Prayer  is  for 
Jesus'  disciples  the  best  weapon  against  temptation 
— Our  Lord's  prayer  that  the  cup  might  pass  away 
1.  Heartrending;  2.  intelligible;  ">.  unforgettable  foj 
all  who  confess  Him. — To  will  what  God  wills,  tlu 
essence  of  true  religion. — The  strengthening  through 
the  angel  in  Gethsemane:  1.  What  it  reveals,  a.  th« 
depth  of  the  suffering,  b.  the  greatness  of  our  Lord, 
c.  the  love  of  the  Father;  2.  to  what  it  awakens,  a. 
to  humble  faith  in  the  suffering  Lord,  b.  to  an  un 
shaken  trust  when  we  ourselves  are  suffering,  c.  to 
the  strengthening  of  other  sufferers,  to  whom  we  ap- 
ppar  as  angels  of  consolation. — What  it  must  have 
been  for  the  angel  during  such  a  Passion  to  perform 
such  a  ministry. — The  hotter  the  combat  burns,  the 
intenser  must  the  prayer  become. — The  bloody  sweat 
of  the  second  Adam  over  against  the  sweat  of  labor 
of  the  first  Adam  and  his  posterity  (Gen.  iii.  19). — 
Eo  terra  benediclionem  accepit.  Bengel. — The  touch 
ing  contrast  between  the  waking  Lord  and  the  sleep 
ing  disciples. — Whoever  is  richly  strengthened  of 
God,  can  at  last  do  without  the  comforting  of  men. 
— Compassion  on  weak  friends  is  brought  home  to 
us  by  the  example  of  our  Lord. — Gethsemane,  the 
school  of  the  prayer  well-pleasing  to  God. — Our  Lord, 
by  His  example,  teaches  us  to  pray :  1.  In  solitude, 
with  fervent  importunity ;  2.  with  submission  and  un 
shaken  perseverance,  and  with  more  fervent  ardency 
the  more  our  suffering  augments  ;  3.  with  the  fixed 
hope  of  being  heard,  which  the  angel  of  consolation 
instilled  into  His  heart. — Gethsemane  the  sanctuary 
of  the  sorrow  of  Jesus'  soul:  1.  The  Priest  who 
kneels  in  the  sanctuary  ;  2.  the  sacrifice  that  burns 
in  the  sanctuary  ;  3.  the  ray  of  light  that  falls  into 
the  sanctuary  ;  4.  the  awakening  voice  that  issues 
from  the  sanctuary. — Gethsemane,  the  battle-field  of 
supreme  obedience:  1.  The  Combatant;  2.  the  Victory; 
3.  the  Crown. — The  one  cup  of  our  Lord,  and  the 
three  cups  which  daily  pass  around  among  H's  people: 
1.  The  foaming  cup  of  temptation;  2.  the  bitter  cup 
of  trial ;  3.  the  final  cup  of  death.— Heb.  v.  7-9. 
How  our  Lord  :  1.  Offers  prayers  and  supplications 
with  strong  crying  and  tears  ;  2.  learns  obedience ; 
3.  was  also  heard ;  4.  has  thus  become  for  all  Hii 
people  the  Author  of  eternal  salvation. 

STARKE  : — He  that  will  talk  with  God  does  well 
to  repair  to  solitude. — BREXHUS  : — Let  us  learn  *o 
pray  the  third  prayer  aright  (Matt.  vi.  10).— CRA 
MER: — So  soon  as  man  surrenders  himself  to  God,  he 
will  find  strength  and  refreshment  therein. — QCES- 
NEL  : — God  knows  how  at  the  right  time  to  send  an 
angel  for  our  strengthening,  should  it  be  only  an 
humble  brother  or  sister. — J.  HALL  : — Even  the  com 
fort  that  comes  from  an  humble  hand  we  must  not 
contemn. — Litany: — By  Thine  agony  and  bloody 
sweat,  Good  Lord,  deliver  us  ! — Nova  Bibl.  Tub. : — 
Let  no  one  jest  concerning  death  and  devil ;  they 
have  hunted  from  the  Son  of  God  bloody  sweat. — 
Alas  that  we  sleep,  where  we  should  watch ! — HEUB- 
NER: — A  wonder  it  is  how  an  angel — a  creature, 
could  strengthen  the  God-man  ;  but  it  is  a  great  con 
solation  for  us. — Near  us  also  are  there  angels. — God 
will  also  strengthen  us  the  more  the  heavier  the  temp 
tations  are. — Of  certain  formulas  of  prayer  the  saint 
never  becomes  weary. — His  prayer  hindered  Jesus 
not  from  the  exhibition  of  love,  as  it  indeed  should 
nowhere  disturb  a  duty. — ARXDT  :  —  Jesus'  conflict 
in  Gethsemane:  1.  His  anguish;  2.  His  prayer;  .". 
His  strengthening. — KRVMMACHER  : — Christ's  conflict 
and  victory  in  Gcthsemane. — Significance  and  tVuit 
of  the  suffering  on  the  Mount  of  Olives. — (On  vs.  44) : 
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—The  blood  of  the  Lamb.— (SaW.  Gl.  1852) :— 1.  Its 
nature  and  its  significance ;  2.  its  might  and  wonder 
working. — STAVDT  : — The  threefold  way  of  our  Lord 
in  Gethsemane:  1.  What  it  brought  upon  our  Lord  ; 
2.  what  it  brings  upon  us. — TIIOLUCK  : — The  heart 
of  our  Lord  in  Gethsemane. — We  hear  here  :  1 .  A 
human  Nay  ;  2.  a  Divine  Yea ;  3.  a  Divine  decision, 
— LANGE  : — The  suffering  of  Jesus'  soul  in  Geth 
semane  (Lcmgenbcrger  Sammlung,  1852):  1.  The 
Datare  of  this  suffering  of  soul ;  2.  our  suffering  of 


soul  in  the  light  of  it. — J.  J.  L.  TEN  KATE  : — Jesus 
Passion  in  Gethsemane  :  1.  The  nature  of  this  suffer 
ing ;  a.  an  unspeakable,  b.  a  holy,  c.  an  incompar 
able  suffering ;  2.  the  causes :  I  point  you  a.  to  *he 
brooding  treason,  b.  the  impending  suffering,  c.  the 
present  temptation  ;  3.  the  value  of  the  suffering ; 
Gethsemane  remains  for  us  a.  a  joyful  token  of  accom 
plished  redemption,  6.  a  holy  /school  of  Christian 
suffering  and  conflict,  c.  a  consoling  pledge  of  Go': 
fatherly  compassion. 


b.  THE  AEEEST  (Vss.  47-53). 
(Parallel  with  Matt.  xxvi.  47-56 ;  Mark  xiv.  43-52  ;  John  xviii.  3-11.) 

Ci  And  [om.,  And]  while  lie  yet  spake,  behold  a  multitude  [or,  throng],  and  he  that 
was  called  Judas,  one  of  the  twelve,  went  before  them,  and  drew  near  unto  Jesus  to 

48  kiss  him.     But  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Judas,  betrayest  thou  [deliverest  thou  up]  the  Son 

49  of  man  with  a  kiss?     When  they  which  were  about  him  saw  what  would  follow,  they 
60  said  unto  him   [om.,  unto  him1],  Lord,  shall  we  smite  with  the  sword?     And  one  of 
51  them  smote  the  servant  of  the  high  priest,  and  cut  off  his  right  ear.     And  Jesus  an- 
62  swered  and  said,  Suffer  ye  Ihus  far.2     And  he  touched  his  ear,  arid  healed  him.     Then 

Jesus  said  unto  the  chief  priests,  and  captains  of  the  temple,  and  the  elders,  which  were 

coine  to  him,  Be  [Are]  ye  come  out  [Ye  are  come  out,  V.  0.],  as  against  a  thief  [rob- 

>3  bcr],  with  swords  and  staves?     When  I  was  daily  with  you  in  the  temple,  ye  stretched 

[not]  forth  no  [your]  hands  against  me :  but  this  is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of  dark- 


i  Vs.  49.—  JBee.:  auT<?.    Critically  doubtful.    [Om.,  B.,  Cod.  Sin.,  L.,  X.-C.  C.  S.] 

[2  Vs.  51.  —  Van  Oosterzcc  translates  this  :  Lasset  midi  so  langc!    "Let  me  alone  so  Io 


f.  e.,  till  He  could  heal  the 

usrvnnt.    Others  take  it  to  mean  :  "  Suffer  them  (the  soldiers;  to  c:o  as  far  as  they  are  doing."     A  pood  deal  may  be  said 
Block  remarks,  a7ro/cpi9ei«  .  .  .  eln-ei/,  appears  to  designate  our  Lord's  words  as  in  reply  to 


for  either  interpretation,  but,  as  Block  remarks,  a7ro/cpi9eis  .  .  .  flirev,  appears  to  designate  our  Lord's  words  as  in  reply  tc 
Peter's,  whk-li  would  establish  the  second  interpretation  as  the  riirht  one.  The  weight  of  authority  appears  also  (o  favor 
this,  though  DC  Wette  and  Alford  support  the  format',  and  the  mildness  of  the  words,  if  considered  as  a  rebuke  to  His  dis 
ciples,  arc,  au  De  Wette  remarks,  greater  than  we  should  expect. — C.  C.  S.] 

might  appear  to  us  as  if  Judas  had  indeed  the  inten 
tion  of  pressing  the  kiss  of  betrayal  upon  the  lips  of 
innocence,  but  had  been  hindered  in  the  carrying 
out  of  his  purpose  by  our  Lord's  address.  From 
Matthew  and  Mark,  however,  it  appears  that  the 
kiss  was  actually  given.  The  accounts,  however, 
make  the  impression  that  the  answer  of  our  Lord 
followed  this  shameful  act  as  immediately  as  upon 
the  burning  lightning  the  stunning  thunder-peal  fol 
lows. 

Vs.  48.  With  a  kiss,  (pi\r;u.art,  the  hallowed 
token  of  friendship.  This  in  Luke  stands  emphati 
cally  first.  Mark  omits  this  utterance  of  our  Lord ; 
Matthew,  on  the  other  hand,  has:  " Friend,  where 
fore  art  thou  come?"  (Matt.  xxvi.  50.)  If  Judas 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vs.  47.  One  of  the  Twelve. — With  this  name 
as  with  a  branding-iron  Judas  is  designated  even 
unto  the  end.  In  painter's  style  Luke  also  brings 
forward  the  unexpectedness  and  rapidity  of  the 
coming  forward  of  the  enemy,  although  he  only 
speaks  in  general  of  the  ox-Vos,  which  is  more 
specialized  by  Matthew  and  Mark.  The  question 
whether  the  treacherous  kiss  of  Judas,  which  all 
the  Synoptics  mention,  had  preceded  or  followed  the 
falling  to  the  earth  of  the  band,  John  xviii.  3-9,  we 
believe  (with  Hess,  Liicke,  Olshausen,  Tholuck,  Eb- 
rard,  and  others)  that  we  must  answer  in  the  former 
sense.  According  to  all  the  Synoptics,  Judas  presses 
forward  while  Jesus  is  yet  speaking  with  His  dis 
ciples,  and  gives  the  concerted  sign  too  early,  on 
which  account  the  band,  in  advance  of  which  he  had 
hurried  on,  do  not  remark  it,  and  therefore  do  not 
:«cognize  our  Lord.  We  should  without  ground 
magnify  the  guilt  of  the  unhappy  man  if  we  assume 
that  he  had  seen  the  falling  of  the  band  upon  the 
earth,  perhaps  had  been  himself  struck  down,  and 
even  yet,  as  if  nothing  had  come  to  pass,  had  himself 
given  the  token,  which,  moreover,  had  now  become 
superfluous.  The  words,  moreover,  which  D.,  E., 
H.,  X.,  &c.,  read  after  vs.  47,  TOUTO  yap  rrTj/xfiW  SeSw- 
K«»,  K.T.A.,  are  certainly  borrowed  from  Mark. 

To  kiss  Him. — If  we  consult  Luke  alone,  it 


had,  perhaps,  approached  in  the  thought  of  being 
able  wholly  to  escape  rebuke  while  he  did  what  could 
only  be  the  work  of  a  moment,  he  now  at  once  ex 
periences  that  even  this  last  wretched  consolation  is 
torn  from  him.  Brief  as  his  last  tarrying  in  the  pres 
ence  of  the  Saviour  was,  it  appears,  nevertheless,  at 
once,  that  he  is  seen  through,  vanquished,  iind  con 
demned.  If  we  assume  that  the  eraTpe,  K-.T.A.,  of 
Matthew  was  uttered  when  Judas  was  fh'St  hurrying  to 
Him  the  moment  before  the  kiss,  the  (ptA^juari,  K.T.A., 
immediately  after  it,  everything  agrees  admirably. 
It  is  as  if  our  Lord  would,  in  the  last  word  with 
which  He  gives  Judas  over  to  his  self-chosen  destruc 
tion,  with  every  syllable  yet  thrust  a  sword  through 
his  Soul.  <i>iATJjuaTj  —  rbv  vlbv  avSpdnrov  —  rropa 
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8i'8(uv ;  the  emphasis  may  be  hud  on  every  word,  and 
yet  even  then  we  have  only  imperfectly  rendered  the 
force  of  this  crushing  question,  which  loses  by  every 
paraphrase.  But  alas,  our  Lord  could  therewith 
only  reveal  His  own  forbearance,  holiness,  and  ma 
jesty,  but  could  not  win  the  wretched  man  for 
heaven  who  was  already  consecrated  to  hell.  Cold 
as  his  kiss,  remained  the  heart  of  the  betrayer ;  from 
now  on,  we  see  Judas  no  longer  standing  with  the 
disciples,  but  with  the  enemies,  John  xviii.  5.  Even 
the  Mohammedans  have  marked  the  place  at  which 
this  abomination  has  been  conjectured  to  have  been 
committed,  with  a  heap  of  stones.  See  SEPP,  I.  c., 
iii.  p.  460. 

Vs.  49.  When  they  which  were  about  Him. 
— Unconscious  but  strong  contrast  between  the  un 
faithful  disciple  and  the  faithful  ones.  They  see  rb 
ta^tvov :  what  is  now  on  the  point  of  taking  place. 
By  the  approach  of  the  band  and  the  insult  of  Judas, 
they  are  at  once  persuaded  that  they  themselves  are 
no  longer  a  step  distant  from  the  dreaded  hour. 
They  believed  themselves  hitherto  to  have  dreamed, 
and  appear  now  all  at  once  to  awake.  Whether 
they  shall  strike  in  with  the  sword,  is  the  question 
which  they,  looking  upon  the  weapons  brought  with 
them  out  of  the  paschal  hall,  addressed  to  the  Mas 
ter,  and  before  He  could  answer  approvingly  or  dis 
approvingly,  already  one  of  them  has  followed  the 
ill-considered  question  with  a  hasty  act.  No  one  of 
the  Synoptics  has  here  mentioned  the  name  of  Peter ; 
the  occurrence  did  not  redound  to  the  Apostle's 
honor;  the  repeated  narration  of  this  occurrence 
with  the  statement  of  his  name  might  have  had  the 
effect  of  bringing  the  Apostle  into  trouble ;  but  for 
John,  who  did  not  write  his  gospel  until  after  Peter's 
death,  such  a  ground  of  silence  no  longer  existed. 
If,  on  the  othei  hand,  John,  with  Matthew  and  Marl;, 
leaves  the  healing  of  Malchus'  ear  unmentioned,  this 
was  not  done  because  this  miracle — the  last  mira 
culous  benefit  which  Jesus  bestows — was  in  itself 
compared  with  other  miracles  less  remarkable,  but 
because  it  was,  of  course,  understood  that  the  Master 
immediately  made  good  the  harm  which  the  incon 
siderate  zeal  of  His  disciple  had  occasioned.  Luke, 
the  physician,  can  not,  however,  omit  to  add:  /ca! 
etyajufvos,  K.T.A.  It  is  alike  arbitrary  to  declare  the 
ear  to  have  been  only  wounded  (Von  Ammon), 
and  to  deny  the  whole  reality  of  this  miracle,  as 
Neander,  Theile,  De  Wette,  Strauss,  and  others 
do. 

Vs.  51.  Suffer  ye  thus  far.— Instead  of  the 
more  detailed  address  to  Peter,  Matt.  xxvi.  52-54, 
Luke  has  only  a  brief  but  most  remarkable  utterance 
of  our  Lord  to  His  enemies,  «ar«  euis  ro\>rov.  For 
that  our  Lord  here  speaks  to  the  disciples  (Grotius, 
Bengel,  Meyer,  and  others),  in  the  sense  of:  "Leave 
them,  the  OXA°*»  alone,"  nolite  progredi,  is  proved 
by  nothing,  not  even  by  airoKpibfis.  Much  more 
probable  is  it  that  the  interrupted  sentence  is  more 
particularly  explained  by  the  immediately  subsequent 
act  of  healing.  Our  Lord,  namely,  sees  how  the  band 
are  just  addressing  themselves  to  take  Him  prisoner, 
with  the  greater  bitterness,  perchance,  because  blood 
had  already  flowed,  and  He  Himself  i.s  not  minded  to 
counterwork  their  designs,  lie  only  desires  that  they 
would  leave  His  hands  yet  a  moment  free,  that  lie 
might  bestow  yet  one  more  benefit.  "  Leave  Me,''  lie 
gays  in  other  words,  "still  free  for  the  moment  that  I 
need  in  order  to  be  abln  to  perform  this."  He  does 
not  even  say,  but  only  indicates  by  a  sign,  what  He 
means.  While  He  thus  speaks,  He  attaches  again  the 


wounded  member,  and  heals  with  one  act  two  men,  the 
one  of  a  wound  in  the  body,  the  other  of  a  sickness  in 
the  soul.  With  this  last  "friendly  beam  of  light,  the 
sun  of  His  majestic  works  of  wonder  goes  down  in 
the  mists  of  Gethscmant;.  [This  interpretation  of 
"Eare  ewj  TOWTOU,  although  opposed  to  the  usual  view, 
is  accepted  by  Alford,  and  appears  to  me  more  nat. 
ural  and  simple  than  any  explanation  of  the  worda 
as  addressed  to  the  disciples. — C.  C.  S.] 

Vs.  52.  Then  Jesus  said. — Probably  we  can 
understand  these  words  as  spoken  during  the  seizure 
and  binding,  or  even  after  this.  From  the  fact  that 
our  Lord's  words  in  Gethsemane  are  comparatively 
many,  we  may  in  some  measure  conclude  as  to  the 
great  tension  of  His  spirit  and  the  great  composure 
of  soul  in  which  lie  inwardly  passes  through  the 
beginning  of  His  suffering,  of  which  particularly  the 
character  of  what  He  says  may  most  strongly  con 
vince  us. 

To  the  chief  priests. — If  we  place  ourselves 
fairly  in  the  intense  excitement  of  the  moment,  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  find  it  at  all  incredible  that,  as 
appears  from  Luke  in  this  passage,  some  chief  priests 
were  personally  in  Gethsemane,  in  order  to  convince 
themselves  of  the  fact  of  the  arrest,  and,  in  case  of 
need,  to  encourage  their  servants  by  their  presence. 
The  servants  had  been  sent  out,  but  their  masters 
had  come  of  their  own  accord,  and,  perhaps,  had 
only  just  now  entered  the  garden  (Ebrard,  Lange). 
Why  might  they  not,  in  their  impatience,  have  rushed 
after  their  dependents,  when  these,  on  account  of 
the  delay  in  Gethsemane,  did  not  return  so  quickly 
as  had  probably  been  expected?  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  they  are  mentioned  only  at  the  end  but 
not  at  the  beginning  of  the  arrest.  The  words  which 
our  Lord  addressed  to  them  and  the  captains  of  the 
temple,  with  the  elders,  were  well  fitted  to  shame 
them,  provided  they  had  been  yet  capable  of  shame. 
Without  doubt,  we  find  in  this  address  of  our  Lord  a 
resemblance  to  the  words  which  He,  John  xviii.  20, 
addresses  to  the  high-priest.  However,  the  distinc 
tion  is  still  considerable  enough  to  refute  the  conjec 
ture  (Strauss)  of  our  having  here  no  independent 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Passion,  but  only  two  vari 
ations  upon  one  and  the  same  theme.  Better  than  to 
concede  this  is  it  to  direct  attention  to  the  manner  in 
which  by  this  Synoptical  sentence,  the  truth  of  the 
Johannean  statement,  John  vii.  30,  44  ;  viii.  20,  59,  is 
confirmed,  without  the  comparison  with  which  the 
words  of  our  Lord  in  the  text  cannot  be  even  under 
stood. 

As  against  a  robber.— Our  Lord  deeply  feels 
in  this  moment  as  well  the  ignominy  as  the  injustice 
that  is  inflicted  upon  Him,  and  therefore  expresses 
his  resentment  that  they  should  have  come  to 
take  Him  as  they  would  a  robber  and  murderer. 
Then  first  does  He  direct  their  view  back  to  the 
memorable  past:  I  was  daily  with  you,  &c. 
This  utterance  must  remind  them  of  many  a  fruitless 
plot  which  they  had  meditated,  and  many  a  word  of 
rebuke  which  they  had  heard,  although  our  Lord, 
who  is  not  minded  to  culogi/.e  Himself,  is  entirely 
silent  as  to  the  miracles  which  He  has  performed 
before  their  eyes,  and  as  to, the  triumphs  which  He 
by  word  or  deed  has  won  over  their  perpk'M.y  and 
weakness.  Finally,  after  He  has  uphr;.i.>l  them 
with  their  month-long  cowardice,  to  which  wretched 
presumption  has  now  succeeded,  He.  takes  from  them 
even  the  fancy  of  having  really  taken  Him  against 
His  will  and  to  His  harm,  by  speaking  (Matthew)  of 
the  Scriptures  which  are  fulfilled  in  precisely  thifl 
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way,  and  at  the  same  time  (Luke)  by  saying  to  them 
that  they  are  not  serving  the  kingdom  of  light  b 
that  of  darkness. 

Vs.  53.  This  is  your  hour,  and  the  power 
of  darkness. — Our  Lord  alludes  therewith  to  the 
just  fallen  hour  of  night,  and  gives  the  reason  why 
they  have  taken  Him  now  and  not  in  open  day,  in 
the  temple,  when  He  there  walked  aud  taught, 
ri/j.ipa.i>.  Your  hour,  not  the  favorable  hour  suited 
for  you  (De  Wette),  but  the  hour  destined  according 
to  the  Divine  decree  for  you  to  the  carrying  out  of 
jour  work  (Meyer) ;  xa.1  OUTTJ  (so  may  we  supply] 
7;  t£ou(Tiu  rov  (TKUTOKS,  that  is,  the  might  which  now 
reveals  itself  and  works  through  you,  is  that  which 
God,  according  to  His  own  eternal  purpose,  had  left 
to  the  kingdom  of  darkness.  Without  doubt,  our 
Lord  makes  use  of  this  figurative  language  in  view 
of  the  nocturnal  darkness  which  hud  been  chosen  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  wicked  deed,  and  His  words 
thereby  become  only  the  more  striking;  rb  <T«($TO?, 
however,  of  which  He  here  speaks,  can  be  nothing 
else  than  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  whose  faithful 
accomplices  in  this  moment  Judas  and  the  whole 
throng  are.  This  whole  address  affords,  at  the  same 
time,  a  proof  of  the  clearness  of  mind  with  which 
our  Lord,  in  the  midst  of  the  darkness  surrounding 
Him,  looked  through  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future.  Luke,  who  alone  relates  to  us  this  last  word 
of  the  Lord  in  Gethsemane,  on  the  other  hand,  passes 
over  the  flight  of  the  disciples  and  that  of  the  naked 
young  man,  Mark  xiv.  48-52. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  If  we  yet  needed  a  proof  of  the  completeness 
of  the  strengthening   which   our  Lord   had  gained 
from  His  prayer  in  Gethsemane,  it  would  be  afforded 
by  the  composed  and  yet  so  dignified  demeanor  in 
which  He  went  forward  to  meet  the  traitor  and  the 
officers.     Here  there  is,  indeed,  no  word  too  much  or 
too  little ;  even  now  He  yet  speaks  and  acts  alto 
gether  as  the  Mighty  One,  although  He  gives  plainly 
to  be  observed. that  Me  will  not  avail  Himself  of  His 
might  for  His  own  deliverance.     The  position  which 
our  Lord  in  Gethsemane  occupies,  between  dismayed 
friends  on  the  one  hand  and  implacable  enemies  on 
the  other,  has,  at  the  same  time,  a  typical  and  sym 
bolical  character. 

2.  The  manner  in  which  our  Lord  deals  with  the 
traitor,  is  an  act  of  the  sublimest  self-revelation  in 
the  midst   of  the   deepest   humiliation.      Whoever 
could  so  speak  and  act,  had  also  full  freedom  to 
speak  even  in  prayer  concerning  the  son  of  perdition, 
as  our  Lord  had  done,  John  xvii.   12.     The  whole 
scene,  in  which  heaven  and  hell,  as  it  were,  looked  in 
each  other's  eyes,  endured  not  much  longer  than  a 
moment ;   but  now  our  Lord  occupies  Himself  no 
longer  with  this  adder,  who  has  wound  himself  hiss 
ing  through  the  garden,  and  whom  He  flings  from 
Him  with  a  single  gesture,  but  He  goes  out  towards 
the  band  come  to  arrest  Him.      Yet  was  His  last 
word  to  Judas  tremendous  enough  to  thunder  through 
his  ears  even  to  all  eternity. 

3.  The   wound   which   Peter   inflicted   with   his 
aword  on  Malchus,  is  the  first  of  innumerable  wounds 
which  perverted  carnal  zeal  has  inflicted  on  the  cause 
of  the  Lord.     The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not 
carnal  but  spiritual,  2  Cor.  x.  4.     Where  this  is  for 
gotten,  and  men  think  themselves  able  to  serve  the 
truth  not  by  dying  but  by  killing  (non  moriendo,  sed 


interficiendo),  there  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  Lord  of 
the  Church  often  utters  in  the  ears  of  the  combat> 
ants  in  very  palpable  wise,  '''non  tali  auxilio."  IE 
this  respect,  therefore,  there  is  perpetually  in  im 
mense  significance  in  the  manifold  misfortunes  of 
the  Crusaders,  the  defeat  of  the  Reformed  iu  the 
battle-field  of  Kappel,  &c.  What  would  have  be- 
come  of  the  kingdom  of  God  if  our  Lord  had  not,  aa 
here,  every  time  advanced  anew  into  the  midst,  in 
order  by  His  wisdom  and  might  to  make  good  again 
the  consequences  of  human  rashness  ?  "  Even  as 
Peter  here  hews  off  the  servant's  ear,  so  have  those 
who  vaunt  themselves  to  be  his  successors  takes 
from  the  church  the  hearing  and  understanding  of 
the  word  of  God.  But  Christ  touched  the  church 
and  healed  her."  J.  Gerhard. 

4.  How  entirely  different  is  the  situation  of  our 
Lord  in  which  He  leaves  Gethsemane,  from  that  in 
which  He  had  entered  the  garden !  And  yet  now, 
when  He  is  led  away  as  prisoner,  the  crown  is  much 
nearer  to  Him  than  before,  when  He  could  as  yet  in 
perfect  freedom  speak  to  His  disciples  aud  to  the 
Father. 


riOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  sanctuary  of  prayer  turned  into  a  battle 
ground  of  wickedness. — Judas,  which  was  guide  to 
them  that  took  Jesus,  Acts  i.  1 6. — Our  Lord  between 
perplexed  friends  on  the  one  hand  and  implacable 
enemies  on  the  other. — Gethsemane  in  the  hour  of 
the  arrest:  1.  Scene,  and;  2.  school  of  a  great  altera 
tion. — The  kiss  of  betrayal,  how  it  was:  1.  Once 
given  and  answered ;  2.  is  even  yet  continually  given 
and  answered. — The  traitor  over  against  the  Lord  : 

1.  His  iniquity  before ;   2.   his  falsehood  in ;   3.  his 
disappointment   after   his   crime.  —  The   Lord   over 
against  the  traitor :  1.  His  still  presence  of  mind ; 

2.  His  forbearing  love ;  3.  His  judicial  severity. — In 
Gethsemane  we  may  learn  how  the  combat  against 
the  kingdom  of  darkness  must  not  be  cairied  on,  and 
how  it  must  be  carried  on :   the  one  in  Peter,  the 
other  in  Jesus. — How  oft  we  are  doing  our  own  will 

Ithough  we  appear  to  be  consulting  the  Lord's  will ! 
— Inconsiderate  zeal  in  the  service  of  the  Lord: 
1.  What  it  does;  2.  what  it  destroys. — Peter  is  zeal 
ous  with  a  Jehu  zeal,  2  Kings  x.  15,  16. — Peter's 
sword:  1.  Rashly  drawn  ;  2.  peremptorily  commanded 
aack  into  the  scabbard. — The  disciple  may  forget 
limself,  but  the  Lord  forgets  him  and  Himself  not 
an  instant. — The  last  movement  of  the  unfettered 
land  of  our  Lord  used  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
tienefit. — The  great-hearted  love  of  our  Lord  for  His 
enemies :  1.  Warmly  attested ;  2.  coldly  requited. — 
How  His  enemies  disgrace  themselves  by  the  way  in 
vhich  they  seek  to  overmaster  the  Nazarene. — Jesus 
n  bonds  free,  His  enemies  in  their  seeming  freedom 
bound. — The  cowardice  of  the  armed  ones,  the  cour 
age  of  the  Prisoner.— The  hour  of  darkness:  1.  How 
threateningly  it  fell ;  2.  how  brief  its  duration ;  3. 
what  glorious  light  followed  it.— Even  darkness  has 
,ts  hour,  yet  its  might  is  of  just  as  short  duration  as 
ts  hour. — The  might  of  darkness :  1.  Permitted  of 
;;od  ;  2.  used  by  God;  3.  vanquished  by  God. — God 
s  there  working  most  where  He  seems  to  be  wholly 
nactive. — The  Lamb  bound  hi  order  to  be  led  to 
the  slaughter,  Ps.  xxii.  16. 

STARKE  :  —  BRENTIUS: — Government  should  not 
DC  against,  but  for  Christ.— Hot-tempered  people 
lave  special  need  to  go  to  Christ  to  school. — Nova 
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:  Judas.  —  KUUMMACHER  :  —  Passions-buck  :  —  The  Judaa 


kiss:  1.  The  separation  ;  2.  the  farewell.  —  Simon's 
I  sword  and  Jesus'  cup.  —  The  Saviour,  how  lie  gives 
' 


Bibl.  Tub. : — Even  zeal  for  Christ  is  sinful  when  it  is  j  dence  for  His  friends ;  3.  His  sparing  love  towards 

displayed  unintelligently,  Rom.  x.  2. — Where  power 

prevails  over  justice,  there  to  be  still  and  patient  is 

the  best  counsel. — When  the   world   acts   against 

Christ,  it  has  no  scruple  to  give  up  its  convenience 

and   dignity  for  a  while. — RAMBACH  :  —  When  one 

regards  the  hours  as  his  own,  he  is  thereby  misled 

into  many  sins. — Nova  Bibl.  Tub : — The  bonds  of 

Jesus  our  deliverance.  —  ARNDT  :  —  The  arrest:    1. 

Jesus'  prevalence  over  His  enemies;  2.  His  provi- 


Himself  as  Gift  and  then  as  Sacrifice.  —  BRAUNIG: 
The  treason  committed  against  the  person  and  cause 
of  ChriH  :  1.  How  we  are  to  think  of  such  treason  ; 
2.  how  we  are  to  combat  such  treason.  —  "  Gratia 
sit  vlnculis  tuis,  bone  Jtsu,  qua;  nostra  lam  potent** 
diruperunt."  Bernard. 


2.  Caiaphas. 


a.  PETER'S  DENIAL  (Vss.  54-62). 
(Parallel  with  Matt.  xxvi.  69-75 ;  Mark  xiv.  66-72 ;  John  xviii.  15-18 ;  and  25-27.) 

54  Then  took  they  him,  and  led  him,  and  brought  him  into  the  high  priest's  nouse. 

55  And  Peter  followed  afar  off.     And  when  they  had  kindled  a  fire  in  the  midst  of  the 

56  hall,  and  were  set  down  together,  Peter  sat  down  among  them.     But  [And]  a  certain 
maid  beheld  him  as  he  sat  by  the  fire,  and  earnestly  looked  upon  him,  and  said,  This 

57  man  was   also   with   him.     And   he   denied   him,   saying,    Woman,1  I   know   him  not. 

58  And  after  a  little  while  another  saw  him,  and  said,  Thou  art  also  of  them.     And  Peter 

59  said,  Man,   I  am  not.     And  about  the  space  of  one  hour  after  another  confidently 

60  affirmed,  saying,  Of  a  truth  this  fellow  also  was  with  him;  for  he  is  a  Galilean.     And 
Peter  said,  Man,  I  know  not  what  thou  sayest.     And  immediately,  while  he  yet  spake, 

61  the  cock  crew.     And  the  Lord  turned,  and  looked  upon  Peter.     And  Peter  remem 
bered  the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  he  had  said  unto  him,  Before  the  cock  crow  [to-day  2J, 

62  thou  shah  deny  me  thrice.     And  Peter  went  out,  and  wept  bitterly. 

1  Vs.  57.— TvWi  must,  according  to  Tisehendorf,  [Trezelles,  Alford.l  be  placed  last,  instead  of  first. 
5  Vs.  61. — 2^MfP°")  which  Tisrhrndorf  has  received  into  the  test,  [also  Meyer,  Tregelles,  Alford,]  is  supported  by  B., 
[Cod.  Sin.,  K.,J  M.,  L.,  X.,  and  some  Cursives. 

these  in  the  following  manner :  1.  The  Leading  Away 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 


Vs.  54.  Into  the  high-priest's  house.— As  to 
the  question  which  high-priest  is  here  meant,  we  can 
give  no  other  answer  than  "  Caiaphas."  AVe  must, 
therefore,  regard  his  palace  as  the  theatre  of  Peter's 
denial.  If  our  Lord,  according  to  John  xviii.  13, 
after  His  arrest  appears  to  have  spent  a  moment  also 
in  the  house  of  Annas,  it  seems  only  to  have  been  in 
order  that  this  old  man,  who,  although  no  longer  active 
high-priest,  yet  still  as  ever  possessed  considerable 
influence,  might  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  fettered  Xaz- 
arene.  That,  according  to  Luke,  the  unnamed  high- 
priest,  this  chief  person  in  the  history  of  the  Passion, 
was  no  other  than  Annas  himself  (Meyer),  we  con 
sider  as  incapable  of  proof.  In  Luke  iii.  2  ;  Acts  iv. 
6,  he  is  undoubtedly  placed  first  as  apx'fpevs,  but  this 
may  be  explained  from  his  former  rank,  his  more 
advanced  years,  his  continuing  influence, — even  if 
not  perchance  also  from  his  enjoying  the  supreme 


first  to  Annas,  then  to  Caiaphas.  Inquiry  in  the 
house  of  this  latter  respecting  Jesus'  disciples  and 
doctrine,  John  xviii.  12-14  and  19-24.  2.  The  begin 
ning  of  Peter's  Denial,  Matt.  xxvi.  69,  70  ;  Mark  xiv. 
66-68  ;  Luke  xxii.  56,  57;  John  xviii.  15-18.  3. 
The  False  Witnesses,  the  Adjuration,  the  Preliminary 
Condemnation  of  our  Lord  by  the  night  session,  Matt. 
xxvi.  59-66  ;  Mark  xiv.  55-64.  4.  Adjournment  of 
this  precipitate  session,  Mocking  of  our  Lord  by  the 
servants,  Matt.  xxvi.  67,  08  ;  Mark  xiv.  65;  Luke  xxii. 
63-65.  During  and  partially  before  all  this,  5.  The 
second  and  third  Denials  of  Peter  take  place.  In  the 
very  moment  when  this  third  denial  is  made,  at  the 
second  cock-crowing,  our  Lord  is  led  across  the  inner 
court  again  to  the  hall  of  the  high-priest,  where  the 
decisive  final  session  is  to  be  held,  and  finds  thereby 
opportunity  in  passing  to  behold  the  fallen  disciple 
with  a  look  by  which,  6.  The  repentance  of  Peter  ia 
effected.  Finally  follows,  7.  The  Morning  Session, 
which  Matthew  and  Mark  only  briefly  touch  on,  but 


ignity  alternately  with  Caiaphas.  A  disturbing  ele-  which  Luke  describes  more  at  length,  Matt,  xxvii.  1 ; 
niunt  is  without  ground  brought  into  the  harmony  of  J  Mark  xv.  1  ;  Luke  xxii.  66-71 ;  xxiii.  1,  comp.  John 
the  narrative  of  the  Passion  when  it  is  asserted  that  j  xviii.  28,  immediately  on  which  follows  the  Leading 
Luke  here,  entirely  against  the  united  Synoptical  Away  to  Pilate.  Luke  now  passes  over  all  which  Ilia 
tradition,  understood  any  other  than  Caiaphas.  Be-  enemies  in  this  night  in  the  high-priestly  palace 
aides,  it  at  once  appears  that  Luke  passes  over  as  well  j  undertake  against  the  Saviour,  and  directs  almost  ex- 
the  particulars  of  the  clerical  trial,  which  Matthew  j  clusively  our  attention  to  Peter.  Here  also,  in  the 
and  Mark  give,  as  those  also  which  John  communi-  I  way  in  which  he  describes  his  fall,  his  awakening 
cates ;  so  that  here  also  we  can  only  learn  the  his- 1  and  repentance,  the  penetrating  view  of  the  psychol- 
torical  sequence  of  the  facts  by  the  comparison  of  I  ogist  is  not  to  be  mistaken. 

the  different  accounts.     We  believe  we  may  arrange  i        And  Peter  followed  afar  off.— It  is  scarcely 
23 
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possible  to  form  a  distinct  image  of  the  mood  in 
which  the  impetuous  disciple,  impelled  by  curiosity, 
disquiet,  and  affection,  ventures  to  enter  the  high- 
Driestly  palace.  From  John  xviii.  15  seq.,  we  see 
how  he  finds  entrance  into  it.  In  explaining  and 
pronouncing  upon  his  thrice-repeated  denial,  Bengal's 
hint  is  to  be  borne  in  mind :  "  Abnegatio  ad  plitres 
piurium  intcrrogationcs,  facta  uno  paroxysmo,  pro  una 
numeratur"  that  we  may  not  with  Strauss  and  Paulus 
von  Heidelberg,  fall  into  the  absurdity  of  assuming 
even  eight  denials. 

Vs.  55.  And  when  they  had  kindled  a  fire. 
— It  is  well  known  that  the  nights  in  Palestine, 
especially  in  the  early  year,  are  often  very  cold. 
[Particularly  at  Jerusalem,  from  its  great  elevation 
above  the  sea. — C.  C.  S.]  •  We  cannot,  therefore,  be 
surprised  that  the  servants  are  warming  themselves 
in  the  open  court,  while  Peter,  assuming  as  well  as 
he  can  the  appearance  of  an  indifferent  observer, 
takes  his  place  in  the  midst  of  them,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  be  eye  and  ear  witness  in  the  immediate 
vicinity.  The  expression  of  Luke  :  trfpia^/avruv 
(Tischendorf,  following  B.  L.),  gives  us  the  very  sight 
of  the  circle  which  is  formed  around  the  fire.  Ac 
cording  to  the  Synoptics,  Peter  sits ;  according  to 
John  alone,  ch.  xviii.  18,  he  stands  by  it.  Without 
doubt,  the  account  of  the  former  is  here  the  more 
exact,  although  at  the  same  time  we  must  bear  in 
mind  the  restlessness  and  disquiet  of  Peter,  which 
must  have  spontaneously  impelled  him  not  to  sit  still 
in  one  place,  but  now  and  then  involuntarily  to 
stand  up.  John  xviii.  18,  moreover,  does  not  even 
speak  of  that  which  took  place  during,  but  what 
took  place  after,  the  first  denial.  This  very  disquiet 
of  Peter's  demeanor  may  have  helped  to  direct  atten 
tion  yet  more  \ipon  him. 

Vs.  56.  This  man  was  also  with  Him.— Ac 
cording  to  Luke,  the  maid  says  this  about  Peter  to 
others.  According  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  she  speaks 
directly  to  him ;  according  to  John,  she  speaks  in 
the  form  of  a  question,  not  positively  affirming ; — 
"  Apparently  with  maliciously  mocking  caprice,  ig 
norant  of  the  facts,  yet  hostilely  disposed."  Lauge. 
According  to  Luke,  she  directs  her  look  fixedly  upon 
Peter,  a.Teviaa<ra  avTy  (favorite  word  of  our  Evange 
list),  the  more  sharply  because  she,  as  &upcep<><;,  John 
xviii.  16,  17,  well  knows  that  he  is  a  stranger,  whom 
she  has  just  admitted.  The  very  unexpectedness  of 
the  assault  demands  an  instantaneous  repulse ;  and 
already  Peter  rejoices  that  he  can  preserve  the  guise 
of  an  external  composure,  and  his  answer  is  quick, 
cold,  indefinite:  Woman,  I  knov?  Him  not! — See 
the  more  original  form  of  his  words  in  Matthew  and 
Mark. 

Vs.  58.  Another. — The  first  cock-crowing,  which 
Mark,  vs.  68,  alone  mentions,  immediately  after  the 
first  denial,  is  not  even  noticed  by  Peter.  He  ap 
pears,  meanwhile,  to  have  succeeded  in  assuming  so 
indifferent  a  demeanor  that  he  at  first  is  not  further 
disturbed.  The  disquiet  of  his  conscience,  how 
ever,  now  impels  him  towards  the  door  (Matt.  xxvi. 
71);  unluckily  he  finds  this  shut.  He  does  not 
venture  to  seek  to  have  it  opened,  that  he  may  not 
elicit  any  unfavorable  conjectures,  and  is  therefore 
obliged  to  return  to  his  former  place.  This  very 
disquiet  again  excites  suspicion  ;  according  to  Luke, 
it  is  another  servant,  according  to  Mark,  the  same, 
according  to  Matthew,  another  maid  who  now  puts 
the  question.  The  last-named  difference  may,  per 
haps,  be  thus  reconciled :  that  the  door-keeper  of  the 
vpoafaiov,  into  which  Peter  had  entered,  is  meant. 


The  maid  begins,  the  e'repos  follows,  nay,  several 
others  (John)  join  in  and  make  merry  with  his  terror, 
while  they  ask :  "  Art  not  thou  one  of  Hia  disciples  ?  " 
"  Man,  I  am  not,"  says  Peter,  in  the  tone  of  a  man 
who  seeks  as  suddenly  as  possible  to  free  himself  of 
a  troublesome  questitiner,  and  adds  (Matthew)  even 
an  oath  thereto.  If  we  consider  now  that  these 
accounts  must  have  had  Peter  himself  for  their  first 
source, — a  man,  that  is,  who,  by  his  very  bewilder 
ment,  was  not  in  condition  to  relate  the  event  with 
diplomatic  faithfulness,  and  in  a  stereotyped  form ; 
if  we  consider  further,  that  in  a  circle  of  servants 
one  word  very  easily  calls  forth  another,  and  that 
when  many  place  themselves  over  against  a  single 
one,  several  may  have  spoken  at  the  same  time, — 
we  shall  then  find  in  the  minor  diversities  of  tho 
different  accounts  respecting  matters  of  subordinate 
importance,  rather  an  argument  for  than  against  the 
credibility  of  the  Gospels. 

Vs.  59.  And  about  the  space  of  cue  hour 
after. — So  long,  therefore,  they  now  left  the  ur.bcippy 
man  in  quiet.  Attention  had  been  diverted  from  the 
disciple  and  directed  to  the  Master,  whose  process 
meanwhile  had  gone  forward  with  terrific  rapidity. 
The  first  denial  should  seem  to  have  taken  place 
almost  at  the  same  time  at  which  Jesus  appealed  to 
the  testimony  of  His  disciples,  John  xviii.  19-23 ; 
the  second  while  He  was  keeping  silence  before  the 
false  witnesses.  Much  of  this  may  have  been  seen 
and  heard  by  Peter,  since  from  the  court  there  was 
an  unobstructed  view  into  the  open  judgment-hall, 
separated  only  by  a  colonnade  from  the  vestibule,  but 
now  he  sees  also  how  the  Lord  is  adjured,  how  He  is 
condemned.  He  sees  Him  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
sitting  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  servants,  who  throng 
around  Him,  and  begin  the  first  united  maltreatment. 
From  afar  Peter  is  eye-witness  thereof,  and  sees  that 
the  Master  takes  all  without  opposition,  and  if  now  it 
fares  thus  with  Him,  what  a  fate  will  then  come  upon 
His  disciples !  This  solitary  hour  has,  therefore,  yet 
more  disheartened  and  bewildered  Peter,  instead  of 
his  having  been  able  during  it  to  come  more  to  himself. 
Now  they  begin  the  third  tune  to  interrogate  him, 
but  find  him  less  than  ever  prepared  therefor.  Ac 
cording  to  all  the  Synoptics,  it  is  now  Peter's  Galilean 
dialect  that  excites  suspicion  against  him.  Respect 
ing  the  peculiarities  of  this  dialect,  and  the  misunder 
standings  often  arising  from  it,  see  FRIEDMEB,  §  25, 
and  BUXTOKF,  in  his  Lexicon  Chald.  ft  Talmud,  p. 
435  scq.  The  discomfiture  of  the  apostle  becomes 
at  the  same  moment  complete  through  the  attack  of 
one  of  the  relatives  of  Malchus,  John  xviii.  26,  and 
Peter  now  denies  the  third  time,  hurling  out,  accord- 
ng  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  terrible  curses  and  self- 
mprecations. 

Vs.  CO.  The  cock  crew. — As  respects  the  pos 
sibility  of  a  cock-crowing  in  the  capital,  audible  to 
Peter,  it  is  plainly  evident  that  it  could  not.  have  been 
demanded  of  the  Romans  to  avoid  the  keeping  of 
animals  which  the  Mosaic  law  had  declared  unclean. 
According  to  the  Talmud,  Jews  of  later  times  also 
had  the  custom  at  wedding  celebrations  of  offering  a 
cock  and  a  hen  for  a  present,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
matrimonial  blessing.  As  to  the  exact  hour  in  which 
ordinarily  in  the  Orient  the  gallmnium  is  heard,  wa 
find  in  SEPP,  iii.  p.  477,  interesting  accounts.  Inter 
pretations  of  the  cock-crowing,  in  a  figurative  sense, 
which  have  been  attempted  in  different  ways,  we  may 
with  confidence  regard  as  exegexical  curiosities. 

Vs.  61.  And  the  Lord  turned  and  looked 
upon  Peter.— According  to  De  Wctte  and  Meyer 
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Ibis  touching  feature  is  on  local  grounds  hardly 
probable,  but  if  our  representation  before,  given  is 
applicable,  this  objection  fulls  away.  Ilir,. 
Vv'ctte  allows  it  as  possible  that  our  Lord  cast  this 
look  upon  IVier  while  lie  was  led  to  the  hearing,  vs. 
66.  If  we  iiow  succeed  in  demonstrating  that  Lake, 
vss.  66-71,  actually  relates  another  hearing  than  Matt. 
xxvi.  59-66,  then  there  is  no  longer  anything  to 
object  to  the  internal  probability  of  a  feature  of  the 
narrative  which  is  one  of  the  subliincst  of  the 
whole  history  of  the  Passion. 

And  Peter  remembered. — According  to  Luke, 
therefore,  Peter's  repentance  is  the  result  of  the  con 
currence  of  two  different  influences — the  cock-crow 
ing,  and  the  look  of  Jesus.  The  iriwpas  of  Matthew 
and  Luke  explains,  moreover,  in  some  measure,  the 
(in&a\i!.'v  of  Mark,  where  we  consider  it  as  the  simplest 
way  to  supply  1/j.dnov  (Fritzsche).  For  other  explan 
ations  sec  LANGE  on  Mark  xiv.  72. — In  his  bitter 
sorrow  Peter  cannot  bear  the  view  of  man.  Veiled 
in  the  mantle  cast  around  him,  he  suddenly  precipi 
tates  himself  out  of  doors  and  opens  himself  a  way 
through  the  crowd,  which  no  longer  detains  him. 
A  testimony  for  the  depth  of  his  repentance  and  of 
his  longing  for  solitude  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  after 
this  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Passion,  we  no  longer 
discover  the  slightest  trace  of  him. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  exactness  and  vividness   with  which  all 
the  Evangelists  relate  the  deep  fall  and  the  heartfelt 
repentance  of  Peter,  deserves  to  be  named  one  of  the 
most  indubitable  proofs  of   the   credibility  of   the 
whole  Evangelical  history. 

2.  We  cannot  possibly  be  surprised  at  Peter's  de 
nial,  if  we  direct  our  view  to  his  individuality,  and 
to  the  pressure  of  the  circumstances  and  the  unex 
pectedness  of  the  attack,  and  consider  that  after  the 
first  momentous    step  it,  was  almost  impossible  to 
refrain  from  the  second.     Quite  as  unreasonable  is  it, 
however,  to  excuse  Peter,  as  has  been  essayed  on  the 
rationalistic  side  by  Paulus  von  Heidelberg,  and  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  side  by  Sepp,  iii.  p.  481.     Even 
if  we  take  into  account  the  might  of  darkness  (Ols- 
hausen),  in  order  therefrom  to  explain  his  deep  fall, 
yet  the  denial  remains  as  ever  a  moral  guilt,  which, 
as  well  in  arid  of  itself  as  by  its  repetition,  by  the 
warning  that  had  preceded  it,  and  the  perjury  that 
attended  it,  was  terrible  and  deep.     Showing  as  it 
does  a  union  of  uuthankfulness,  cowardice,  and  false 
hood,  the  sin  is  still  increased  by  the  circumstances 
in  which  our  Lord  at  that  very  time  found  Himself, 
and,  therefore,  undoubtedly  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  augmentation  of  II is   inexpressible   sorrow. 
Whoever  is  too  eager  to  vindicate  Peter,  makes  his 
repentance  an  exaggerated  melancholy,  and  thereby 
actually  declares  that  our  Lord  dealt  with  him  after 
wards  almost  too  severely  ;  on  the  other  side  we  may 
undoubtedly,  in  mitigation  of  his  guilt,  point  to  the 
fact  that  lie  denied  the  Lord  only  with  his  mouth, 
but  not  with  his  heart,  and  sought  to  make  good  the 
error  of  a  single  night  by  a  whole  life  of  unwearied 
faithfulness. 

3.  The  fall  and  repentance  of  Peter  was  one  of 
the  most  powerful  means   by  which  he  was  trained 
into  one  of  the  most   eminent  of  the   apostles.     A 
character  like  his  would  never  have  mounted  so  high 
if  it  had   not   fallen    so   low.     Thus  does  the  Lord 
make  even  tbo  sins  of  His  people  contribute  to  their 


higher  training,  and  (as  continually  appears  a  poste 
riori,  without  anything  thereby  of  the  guilt  and 
moral  responsibility  of  the  sinner  being  taken  awayl 
not  only  the  hardest  blows  of  fate  which  strike  us 
but  also  the  evil  deeds  which  we  can  least  excuse 
but  have  sincerely  wept  over  and  repented  of,  must 
afterwards  subserve  our  best  good.  Rom.  viii.  28- 
30. 

4.  When  Dogmatics  describes  the  nature  of  a 
sincere  conversion,  it  can  least  of  all  neglect  to  cast 
a  look  into  the  heart  and  life  of  Peter— the  David 
of  the  New  Covenant.  While  he  thus  deeply  humblea 
himself,  Peter  becomes  great ;  while  afterwards  one 
of  the  others  ol  SnKiwvrts  arv\oi  that,  who  was  the 
greatest  of  the  apostles,  becomes  in  his  own  eyes  so 
little,  that  he  calls  himself  the  least  of  the  brethren, 
yea,  absolutely  nothing.  1  Cor.  xv.  9 ;  2  Cor.  xii. 
11. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  union  of  courage  and  fear,  energy  and  weak 
ness,  love  and  selfishness,  in  a  Peter's  variable  charac 
ter. — The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  Jer. 
xvii.  9,  10. — The  experience  of  Peter  in  this  night  a 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  two  parables,  Luke  xiv. 
28-33.— Beware  of  the  first  step.— How  dangerous  a 
hostile  female  influence  can  be  for  the  disciple  of  the 
Lord. — A  ship  without  anchor  or  rudder  is  given  a 
prey  to  the  storms  and  waves. — How  much  he  ventures 
who  throws  himself  with  an  unguarded  heart  intc 
the  midst  of  the  enemies  of  the  Lord. — The  precipi 
tous  path  of  sin  the  longer  the  worse. — The  Christian 
also  is  betrayed  by  his  speech. — The  word  of  our 
Lord  is  literally  fulfilled. — True  repentance  impels  113 
to  seek  solitude. — Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  Matt, 
v.  4. 

Peter's  denial:  1.  Remarkable  in  the  Evangelical 
history ;  2.  in  the  history  of  the  human  heart ;  3.  in 
the  history  of  the  suffering  and  death  of  our  Lord. — 
How  have  we  to  judge  of  Peter's  conduct  ? — Let  ua 
consider  his  transgression  :  1.  In  the  light  of  his  vo 
cation,  and  his  guilt  is  unquestionable  ;  2.  in  the  light 
of  his  character,  and  his  conduct  is  intelligible  ;  3.  iu 
the  light  of  the  circumstances,  and  his  transgression 
is  mitigated  ;  4.  in  the  light  of  conscience,  and  the 
sentence  dies  upon  our  guil-ty  lips. — Whoever  thinks 
he  stands,  may  well  take  heed  that  he  does  not  fall, 
1  Cor.  x.  12.  Ccmp.  Rom.  xi.  20. — The  history  of 
the  Denial  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  Passion:  1. 
Peter's  denial  an  aggravation  ;  2.  Peter's  repentance 
a  mitigation  of  the  suffering  of  our  Lord. — The 
preaching  of  the  unfaithful  disciple. — Peter  and 
Judas  compared  with  one  another  in  their  repentance. 
Peter:  1.  Sorrowful:  2.  sorrowful  with  a  godly  sor 
row  ;  3.  sorrowful  to  salvation  with  repentance  not 
to  be  repented  of,  2  Cor.  vii.  10 ;  in  Judas,  the  sor 
row  of  the  world,  which  worketh  death. — The  history 
of  Peter's  fall  a  revelation  of  the  weakness  of 
man ;  how  weakness  :  1.  Brings  man  into  danger  ;  2 
hinders  him  from  escaping  from  danger :  3.  in  the 
danger  brings  him  to  a  fall. — It  is  a  precious  thing  to 
have  the  heart  established,  which  is  done  through 
Christ. — The  look  of  our  Lord,  the  expression :  1. 
Of  an  unforgettable  reminder — What  have  I  said  to 
thce  ?  2.  of  a  heartfelt  sorrow — Is  this  thy  compas 
sion  for  thy  friend  ?  3.  of  a  blessed  consolation — I 
have  prayed  for  thee  ;  4,  of  a  timely  intimation — To 
;:o  at  once  from  hence. — The  Lord  turned  and  looked 
upon  Peter.  Hour  of  ureparation  for  the  Holy  Com- 
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munion  in  Passion  Week.  —  Peter's  tears:  1.  Honor 
able  for  Jesus  ;  2.  refreshing  for  Peter  ;  3.  important 
for  us.  —  The  bitter  tears  of  Peter  render  not  less 
honor  to  the  Saviour  than  the  rejected  silver  pieces 
of  Judas.  —  Peter  our  forerunner  in  the  way  of  genu 
ine  penitence.  —  The  history  in  the  text  shows  us  :  1. 
A  sleeper  who  quickly  awakens  ;  2.  a  sinner  who  is 
graciously  regarded  ;  3.  a  sorrower  who  is  divinely 
afflicted  :  4.  a  fallen  one  who  is  enabled  again  to  rise.  — 
The  noble  harvest  from  the  sowing  of  Peter's  tears  : 
1.  For  himself;  2.  for  the  church  ;  3.  for  heaven.— 
Striking  expressions  from  Peter's  Epistles  confirmed 
by  the  history  of  his  fall  and  of  his  repentance,  e.  g., 
1'Peter  i.  13  ;  ii.  1,  11  ;  iii.  12,  15  ;  v.  5,  8,  et  alibi. 
STARKE  :  —  Nova  Bibl.  Tub.  :•.  —  Forgetfulness  of  the 
word  of  God,  insincerity,  bad  company,  presumption, 


he  without  God  will  rest  in  security  upon  himself. — 
BRENTIUS: — The  cock-crowing  should  be  for  us  a 
daily  summons  to  repentance. — J.  HALL: — Where 
sin  abounded,  there,  nevertheless,  grace  much  more 
abounds,  Rom.  v.  20. — Learn  rightly  to  apply  and 
preserve  the  gracious  regards  of  God. — No  sin  so 
great  but  may  be  blotted  out. — ARNDT  : — The  denial 
of  Christ :  1.  Its  sin :  2.  the  repenting  of  it. — F.  W. 
KRUMMACHER:— Peter's  fall :  1.  As  to  its  inner  causes; 
2.  as  to  its  outward  course. — Peter's  tears. — COUARD 
— Simon  Peter,  the  Apostle  of  our  Lord.  A  look: 
1.  Upon  the  fallen ;  2.  upon  the  penitent  Peter. — 
THOLUCK  : — Passion  Week  brings  to  view  in  Peter 
how  great  the  wavering  may  be,  even  in  a  human 
heart  that  has  already  confessed  itself  to  have  fourd 
the  words  of  eternal  life  with  Jesus.  Comp.  John  vi. 


brin 
one   p 


grief  of  heart.  —  QUESNEL:  —  The  stronger  trust  [  67-69.  —  J.   SATTRIN  :  —  Nouv.   Sermons,   i.  p.    121; 
mts   in   himself  and   others,  the   more  God's    Sur  I  'abnegation  de  St.  Pierre.  —  An  admirable  repre 


strength  removes  from  him.  —  The  least  opportunity, 
a  weak  instrument  may  precipitate  even  a  rock,  if 


egati 

sentation  of  Peter's  denial,  by  the   Dutch   painter, 
Govert  Schalken. 


b.  THE  MOCKING  AT  THE  LORD,  AND  HIS  CONDEMNATION  (Vs 
(Parallel  with  Matt.  xxvi.  67,  68 ;  xxvii.  la ;  Mark  xiv.  65  ;  xv.  1.) 


63-71). 


63,  64  And  the  men  that  held  Jesus  mocked  him,  and  smote  him.     And  when  they  had 
blindfolded  him,  they  struck  him  on  the  face,1  and  asked  him,  saying,  Prophesy,  who  is 

65  it  that  smote  thee  ?     And  many  other  things  blasphemously  [or,  contumeliously]  spake 

66  they  against  him.     And  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  the  elders  [lit.,  the  eldership,  7rpecr/3ure- 
piov~]  of  the  people  and  the  chief  priests  and  the  scribes  came  together,  and  led  him  into 

67  their  council,  saying,  Art  thou  [or,  If  thou  art]  the  Christ  ?  tell  us.     And  he  said  unto 

68  them,  If  I  tell  you,  ye  will  not  believe:  And  if  I  also  [om.,  also2]  ask  you*  ye  will  not 

69  answer  me,  nor  let  me  go.4     5Hereafter  [From  henceforth]  shall  the  Son  of  man  sit  [be 

70  seated]  on  the  right  hand  of  the  power  of  God.     Then  said  they  all,  Art  thou  then  the 
Son  of  God?     And  he  said  unto  them,  Ye  say  that  I  am  [or,  Ye  say  it,  for  (on)  I  am6]. 

71  And  they  said,  What  need  we  any  further  witness  [testimony]  ?  for  we  ourselves  have 
heard  of  his  own  mouth. 

1  Vs.  64.  —What  the  Recepta  has  here,  ervnTov  O.VTOV  TO  npownov,  xai,  appears  to  be  a  glosscmatic  addition,  which  has 
gradually  pot  the  upper  hand.     See  TISCHKNDORF  and  MEYER,  ad  locum.    [As  Alford  clearly  explains  it,  avrov  TO  n-poo-u- 
TTOV  was  substituted  for  O.VTOV  from  the  parallel  in  Mark,  then  united  with  the  text,  e-nnnov  being  then  inserted  to  account 
for  iraio-as  below.     The  variations  confirm  this  explanation.— C.  C.  S.] 

2  Vs.  68. — Kai  before  epwi-jjaio  omitted  by  Lachmann,  Tischendorf,  [Meyer,  Tregclles,  Alford,]  according  to  B.,  [Cod. 

}'  Vs.  68^- OSe  means  probably,  as  Bleek  explains  it,  that  if  He  should  ask  them  questions  as  to  the  cause  of  His  arrest, 
and  the  like,  they  would  not  answer  him.— C.  C.  S.] 

4  Vs  68.— Moi  «  iTroAvVrjTe.  There  words  also  awaken  at  least  the  suspicion,  that  they  are  a  somewhat  incongruous 
expansion  of  the  text.  See  Tischendorf  and  Meyer.  [They  are  omitted  by  B.,  Cod.  Sin.,  L.,  Coptic  Version,  Cyril.  Num 
bers  are  for  them,  weight  of  testimony  and  internal  evidence  against  them.— C.  C.  S.] 

»  Vs.  69.— After  i™  TOU  vvv  insert  Si  on  the  authority  of  A.,  B.,  I).,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  L.,  X.,  and  many  other  authorities. 

[•  Vs.  70. — Van  Oostcrzee,  agreeing  with  Luther,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  others,  translates  on  demi,  "  For,"  as  it  ap 
pears  to  be  used  in  John  xviii.  37.  The  sentence  then  means  :  "  I  acknowledge  the  title,  for  I  am  the  Son  of  God."  "  Ye 
say,"  the  well  known  idiom  of  assent  to  another's  statement  or  question. — C.  C.  S.] 

Matt.  xxvi.  67.  That  the  act  can  in  no  way  be  ex 
cused,  does  not  even  need  mention.  Among  ah 
civilized  nations  the  condemned,  so  long  as  he  yet 
lives,  stands  under  the  protection  of  the  law.  Nay, 
he  finds  in  the  pitiable  fate  that  awaits  him  a  secu 
rity  against  new  injuries.  But  here  they  cannot  even 
wait  till  the  injured  law  has  its  course,  and  so  the 
council  of  blood  is  changed  into  i  theatre  of  insult 
and  cruelty.  The  servants  who  guard  the  Prisoner 
have  noticed  the  hatred  of  their  lords  against  Hun, 
and  although  hitherto,  perhaps,  withheld  by  soma 
fear  of  the  might  of  the  Prisoner,  yet  now  when  it 
becomes  evident  that  He  will  make  no  use  of  this, 
their  tetror  passes  over  into  unrestrained  insolence, 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

General  Remarks. — The  maltreatment  of  which 
Luke  now  gives  account  appears  to  have  taken  place 
immediately  after  the  sentence  had  been  uttered^  in 
the  night-session,  even  before  its  legal  confirmation 
in  a  morning-session.  Meanwhile,  part  of  the  San- 
hedrists  left  the  hall,  so  that  the  Prisoner  remained 
behind  in  the  hands  of  the  servants.  Without 
ground,  SEPP,  1.  c.  iii.  p.  480,  supposes  that  Christ 
was  in  prison ;  it  appears  rather  that  He  remained 
in  the  same  hall  in  which  He  had  stood  before  the 
council.  Respecting  this  whole  act  of  scoffing,  comp. 


CHAP.  XXII.  63-71. 


It  is  as  if  they  would  indemnify  themselves  for  the 
discomfiture  which  they  had  Buffered  in  Gethsemanc. 
They  mock  Him  especially  in  His  prophetical  and 
kingly  character.  First,  lie  must  with  covered  coun 
tenance  make  out  which  of  them  gave  Him  the  hard 
blows  of  the  fist,  then  He  is  mocked  and  spit  upon, 
in  token  that  He  is  much  too  contemptible  for  a 
king  even  of  these  meanest  servants.  But  that  even 
more  than  one  maltreatment  of  the  kind  took  place 
in  the  house  of  Caiaphas  (Ebrard),  we  regard  as  a 
superfluous  concession,  in  view  of  the  comparatively 
little  diversity  of  the  different  Synoptical  accounts 
respecting  this.  Still  less  can  we  agree  with  Schleier- 
machcr  and  Strauss  in  regarding  it  as  in  itself  im 
probable  that  even  counsellors  took  part  in  this  mal 
treatment,  when  we  consider  how  in  Matt.  xxvi.  67, 
those  who  maltreat  the  Lord  are  not  definitely  dis 
tinguished  from  those  who  condemn  Him,  xxvi.  66 ; 
and  how  according  to  Mark  xiv.  65,  the  men  who 
spit  upon  Jesus  arc  especially  distinguished  from  the 
servants,  who,  according  to  Mark  as  well  as  accord 
ing  to  Luke,  strike  our  Lord  in  the  face.  We  are 
then  rather  led  to  the  belief  that  their  masters,  in 
their  hellish  joy  at  the  triumph  achieved  by  them, 
made  common  cause  with  the  servants,  and  them 
selves  lent  their  hands  to  draw  down  their  Victim 
into  the  mire  of  the  deepest  ignominy.  If  we  unite 
the  different  features  of  the  narrative  which  the  indi 
vidual  Synoptics  have  preserved  for  us,  with  one  an 
other,  we  then  obtain  an  image  of  outraged  majesty 
which  inspires  us  with  terror,  but  at  the  same  time 
also  reminds  us  vividly  of  the  prophecy,  Isaiah  1.  4-8. 
Vs.  66.  And  as  soon  as  it  was  day. — The 
view  that  the  Jewish  council  was  only  assembled 
once  for  the  condemnation  of  our  Lord  (Meyer  and 
Von  Hengel)  has,  superficially  considered,  much,  it  is 
true,  to  commend  it,  but  comes,  nevertheless,  care 
fully  considered,  into  too  direct  conflict  with  the 
contents  of  all  the  Synoptical  gospels  to  make  it 
possible  to  accept  it.  Even  in  and  of  itself  it  is 
rather  arbitrary  to  wish  to  determine  the  sequence 
of  the  events  according  to  Luke,  who  goes  to  work 
with  so  much  less  chronological  strictness  in  the 
history  of  the  Passion  than  Matthew  and  Mark, 
amalgamates  similar  events,  and  even  by  the  ac 
count  of  the  maltreatment,  vss.  63-65,  tacitly  pre 
supposes  that  this  must  have  been  preceded  by  a 
condemnation,  without  which  such  an  outrage  could 
not  possibly  have  taken  place.  The  answer  which 
our  Lord,  according  to  Luke,  vss.  67,  r>8,  gives  to 
the  question  of  the  Sanhedrim,  would  have  been  in 
congruous  if  He  had  now  addressed  His  enemies  for 
the  first  time,  and  if  nothing  at  all  had  preceded  which 
could  justify  so  strong  a  tone.  The  narrative  of 
Matthew,  ch.  xxvii.  1,  and  Mark,  ch.  xv.  1,  would 
have  been  wholly  purposeless,  if  the  Sanhedrim  had 
been  only  assembled  once  on  this  occasion,  and 
although  the  account  of  Luke  agrees  in  many  points 
with  the  night  session  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  it  ha-;, 
however,  on  the  other  hand,  its  peculiar  coloring, 
which  sufficiently  characterizes  precisely  this  second 
official  and  decisive  session  of  the  council.  It  is 
this  partial  agreement  itself  that  is  the  cause  why 
Matthew  and  Mark  speak  only  of  the  first,  Luke 
only  of  the  second  sitting.  The  assembly  which 
utters  the  first  sentence  of  death  bears  all  the  marks 
oi  precipitation,  incompleteness,  r.nd  incompetence; 
(!;<•  higli-pi-iest  assists  at  it  only  in  his  common  attire, 
us  it  \v;>.s  not  permitted  him  to  rend  his  magnificent 
i  :':!  •  :d  uijpareL  The  bitterest  enemies  of  our  Lord 
I. .iv  •  in  the  .light  quickly  run  together  in  order  with 


out  delay  to  introduce  the  case ;  but  now  in  order  not 
to  violate,  at  least,  the  form  of  law,  they  come  to 
gether  the  second  time,  early  in  the  morning  at  a 
legally  permitted  hour  and  in  fuller  numbers,  not  in 
order  to  deliberate  further,  but  in  order  to  ratify,  s» 
far  as  requisite,  a  resolution  already  taken.  Withou 
doubt,  the  chief  managers  in  the  night  session  hava 
already  instructed  the  other  counsellors  sufficiently 
upon  the  state  of  the  case  as  already  reached,  before 
the  Prisoner  is  again  brought  in.  The  transaction 
of  Caiaphas  receives  the  approbation  of  the  others, 
so  that  the  thread  is  simply  taken  np  again  where 
his  hand  has  let  it  fall.  If  we  can  from  ch.  xxiii.  51, 
conclude  that  Joseph  of  Arimathaja  also  was  present 
at  this  morning  session,  his  voice  then,  it  should 
seem,  in  connection  with  a  few  others,  only  hindered 
the  unanimity,  which  indeed,  according  to  all  ap 
pearance,  was  not  really  obtained. 

Vs.  67.  Art  thou  the  Christ?— Now  we  see 
no  more  of  the  perplexity  which  even  a  few  hours 
before  betrayed  itself  in  every  word.  They  have 
now  found  a  fixed  point  of  departure  in  the  declara 
tion  which  the  Prisoner  under  oath  had  deposed  con 
cerning  Himself,  and  only  desire  yet  to  hear  the  repe 
tition  of  the  same,  in  order  to  press  upon  the  already 
uttered  condemnation  the  formal  seal.  For  these 
judges  are  not  come  together  in  order  to  investigate, 
but  in  order  to  pronounce  sentence.  Therefore,  they 
desire  an  affirmative  answer,  which  our  Lord  now 
also  gives  them,  in  the  presupposition  that  His  pre 
vious  answer  is  known  to  them  ;  "If  thou  art  the 
Christ,  tell  us,"  so  ask  they  all,  because  they  all 
wish  to  hear  it  from  His  own  mouth,  comp.  vs.  71, 
and  therefore  at  the  beginning,  with  prudent  crafr, 
do  not  place  first  the  religious  but  the  political  side 
of  the  question.  "  They  would  have  been  only  too 
glad  to  have  extorted  more  from  Him,  but  only  suc 
ceed  in  hearing  the  same." 

If  I  tell  you. — That  this  answer  "  does  not  suit 
well "  (De  Wette)  would  only  be  true  if  we  identified 
both  sessions,  and  forgot  all  that  had  already  pre 
ceded  this.  Our  Lord  says  nothing  directly,  but  only 
presupposes  what,  according  to  the  experience  He 
had  already  had,  would  take  place  if  He  thought 
good  to  speak.  The  highest  purpose  of  such  a  testi 
mony,  namely,  to  produce  faith,  would  here  not  have 
been  at  all  accomplished,  and  if  He  now  began  to  do 
as  they  had  done  to  Him,  and  that  which  He  waa 
well  conscious  of  having  a  right  to  do,  namely,  to 
propose  to  His  antagonists  some  questions,  they 
would  yet  never  have  been  able  to  answer  these  satis 
factorily  to  Him,  and  would,  therefore,  bring  their 
perplexity  only  so  much  the  more  to  light.  Of  the 
possibility  of  being  released,  which  is  mentioned  ac 
cording  to  the  critically  suspicious  reading  t>  a.jro\A<ri)rft 
He  now  no  longer  thinks.  It  is  true,  "  questioning 
belongs  only  to  the  examining  judge,  not  to  the  de 
fendant"  (De  Wette);  but  here  is  a  Defendant  of  a 
very  special  character,  and  He  who  had  already 
spoken  so  many  incomparable  words  hors  de  ligne  to 
His  judges,  might  also  have  well  allowed  Himself 
this  freedom  in  speaking,  without  modern  criticism 
needing  to  shake  its  head  thereat. 

Vs.  69.  From  henceforth.  —  Our  Lord  will 
therewith  simply  say  that  the  word  previously  uttered 
remains  good,  and  places  the  future  with  all  its  glory 
over  against  the  present  with  all  its  ignominy.  Even 
the  last  time  that  He  calls  Himself  the  Son  of  Man 
He  exhibits  Himself  in  all  the  still  magnificence  of 
His  majesty. 

Vs.'  7"."  Art  Thou  then  the  Son  of  God?— U 
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is  known  that  the  Jews  also  expected  the  Messiah  as 
the  Son  of  God,  in  the  theocratical  sense  of  the  word. 
But  that  they  now  utter  this  name  with  a  special 
emphasis  is  not  because  they  would  denote  thereby 
anything  essentially  different  from  vs.  67,  but  be 
cause  they  can  scarcely  trust  their  ears  that  He,  the 
one  so  deeply  humiliated  and  already  condemned  to 
death,  attributes  to  Himself  the  dignity  that  is  su 
preme  above  all.  They  now  take  cognizance  of  the 
religious  side  of  the  case,  and  express  themselves  ns 
strongly  as  possible,  in  order  so  to  be  the  better  able 
to  give  a  reason  for  the  sentence  of  blasphemy.  To 
their  question  Jesus  answers  with  a  simple  affirma 
tive,  while  from  vss.  G8,  69,  it  sufficiently  appears 
why  He  does  not  add  even  a  word  more.  Herewith 
the  session  has  now  reached  its  end,  with  a  similar 
result  to  the  former  one.  If  Caiaphas  had  formerly, 
in  view  of  two  false  witnesses,  exclaimed :  "  What 
need  we  any  further  witness  ? "  now,  in  answer 
thereto,  his  adherents,  who  find  his  statement 
sufficiently  confirmed  by  Jesus'  own  word,  declare 
that  they  need  no  further  testimony,  since  they  have 
now  heard  it  from  Jesus'  own  mouth.  Now  there  is 
not  even  an  express  sentence  of  death  uttered ;  the 
one  formerly  passed  simply  continues  in  force,  since 
the  crime  is  now  satisfactorily  established.  But 
thereby  they  testify  at  the  same  time  against  them 
selves,  and  rob  themselves  thus  of  the  last  excuse  for 
their  sin. 


DOCTEINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  In  the  midst  of  the  rudest  maltreatment,  as 
shortly  before  over  against  the  false  witnesses,  we 
see  our  Lord  observe  an  unmoved  silence.     Four 
times   in  the  history  of  the  Passion  we  have  the 
mention  of  such  a  silence :  before  Caiaphas  (Matt. 
xxvi.  63),  ,  before  Herod  (Luke  xxiii.  9),  and  twice 
before  Pilate  (Matt,  xxvii.  12;  John  xix.  9).     It  is 
one  of  the  most  admirable  problems  to  interpret  this 
silence  in  its  full  force,  and  not  a  little  will  it  contrib 
ute  to  the  augmentation  of  the  knowledge  of  our 
Lord,  if  we  consider  when  He  has  spoken  and  when 
He  has  kept  silence. 

2.  As   the  Lord  there  keeps   silence  when   He 
might  have  spoken,  so  does  He  also  speak  before 
the  Jewish  council  when  lie  might  have  kept  silence. 
With  the   traces   of  the  outrages   received  on  His 
countenance,  He  might  have  counted  them  unworthy 
of  any  further  answer,  but  with  an  indescribable  dig 
nity  He  once  again  deposes  testimony ;  with  Divine 
condescension  which  places  itself  in  the  position  of 
His  enemies,  He  unites  infinite  long-suffering;  while 
He  shows   that   He   completely  sees   through   His 
enemies,  He  yet,  even   to  the  last  instant,  leaves 
nothing  unessayed  which  can  serve  for  setting  them 
right  and   convincing  them.     He  spares  where  He 
could  punish,  He  only  warns  where  He  could  dash  in 
pieces,  and  His  very  last  word  to  the  Jewish  council 
justifies  the  eulogies  of  the  officers,  John  vii.  46. 

3.  With  His  own  hand,  as  it  were,  our  Lord  here, 
eveJi  before  His   resurrection,  as  subsequently,   ch. 
xxiv  26,  after  it,  points  to  the  inseparable  connec 
tion  between  His  suffering  and  His  glory.     "'An-b 
rov  vvv,  ab  hoc  punch,  quum  dimiltere  non  vultis. 
HM  ipsum  erat  iter  ad  gloriam"     Bengel. 


4.  That  in  the   condemnation   of  Jesus  by  the 
Sanhedrim  shameful  injnstice  was   committed,   and 
not  even  the  form  of  law  was  respected,  appears  at 
once  to  any  one  who  only  takes  the  trouble  to  follow 
somewhat   particularly   the   course   of  the  process. 
The  legal  validity  of  the  sentence,  which  especially 
Salvador  defends,  has  been  from  a  juridicial  point  of 
view  controverted  with  the  best  success  by  DCPIN, 
Uaine,    Jesus    dcvant    Ca'iphe     et    Pilate,    Paria, 
1829. 

5.  It  is  remarkable  how  once,  almost  with  the 
same  words,  sentence  was  uttered  upon  the  reformer 
Farel,   when,    in   October,    15fS2,   raging   priests  in 
Geneva  exclaimed  upon  him:  "He  has  blasphemed 
God ;  we  need  no  more  witnesses  ;  he  is  worthy  of 
death,"  so  that  Farel,  exasperated,  raised  his  voice 
with :  "  Speak  the  words  of  God,  and  not  those  of 
Caiaphas."     (Leben  Farcls  und   Vireti,   by  Dr.  E. 
SCHMIDT,  Elberfcld,  I860). 


HOMILETICAL  AKD    PRACTICAL. 

The  Holy  One  of  God  the  football  of  unholy  sin 
ners. — Wickedness,  in  appearance,  humiliates  the 
Lord,  but  in  truth  only  itself. — The  Saviour  with 
covered  face :  1.  How  much  He  sees ;  2.  how  sub 
limely  He  keeps  silence ;  3.  how  powerfully  He 
preaches. — Who  is  it  that  smote  Thee  ?  I,  I  and  my 
sins. — Who  when  lie  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again, 
1  Peter  ii.  22,  23. — The  morning  of  the  mortal  day 
of  Jesus  illumined  by  the  glory  of  His  majesty:  1. 
He  keeps  silence  where  He  could  have  spoken ;  2. 
He  speaks  where  He  could  have  kept  silence ;  3.  He 
spares  where  He  could  have  punished. — Jesus'  con 
demnation  by  the  Sanhedrim  preaches  to  us :  1.  The 
might  of  siu ;  2.  the  greater  might  of  grace ;  3.  the 
greatest  might  of  the  Divine  Providence. — The  San 
hedrim  that  rejects  Jesus  is  itself  smitten  by  the 
judgment:  1.  Of  blindness;  2.  of  hardening;  3.  of 
reprobacy. — The  deep  humiliation  of  the  Lord  over 
against  His  future  glory. — The  depths  of  Satan  looked 
through  by  the  Searcher  of  hearts. — Even  against 
the  scribes  of  His  day  our  Lord  is  unqualifiedly  right, 
because  He  even  to  the  end  remains  upon  the  stand 
ing-point  of  the  Scripture.  Dan.  vii.  12-14. — The 
Christian  also,  after  the  unequivocal  declaration  of 
Jesus,  needs,  in  reference  to  His  heavenly  dignity, 
no  further  witness. 

STARKE  : — Be  not  angry  when  thou  art  injured  in 
thy  good  name,  for  even  the  highest  majesty  IAS 
been  blasphemed. — Nova  Bill.  Tub.: — Jesus  v as 
brought  before  an  unjust  tribunal,  that  we  might  oe 
able  to  stand  before  the  righteous  tribunal  of  God. 
— We  must  use  modesty  towards  our  rulers,  how  un 
just  soever  they  may  be,  Rom.  xiii.  7. — The  last 
degree  of  the  humiliation  of  Christ  is  the  one  next 
to  His  exaltation,  2  Tim.  ii.  11,  12.— BKENTIUS: — 
Sincerity  is  agreeable  to  God. — QUESXEL  : — 0,  how 
different  are  Christ's  auditors  !  Some  rejoice  at  His 
words  as  words  of  life,  but  others  grow  fierce  there? t 
and  make  thereof  words  of  death. — ARNDT  : — Jeso  i 
before  Caiaphas:  1.  The  confession;  2.  the  condeir- 
nation;  3.  the  maltreatment. — KKUMMACHKR,  Pa  - 
sionx-bitch,  p.  336  seq. : — Prophesy  to  us,  O  Chris* ' 
C.  PALMER  :— How  the  world  seeks  to  rid  itself  of  I* 
truth. 


CHAP.  XXIII.  1-4. 
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3.  Pilate  and  Herod. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Ys.  1.  And  led  Him.  — The  solemn  leading 
away  of  our  Lord  to  Pilate,  and  His  delivery  to  him, 
is  one  of  the  particulars  of  the  history  of  the  Passion 
which  all  the  Evangelists  visibly  emphasize.  No  won 
der,  for  the  process  herewith  enters  .upon  an  entirely 
new  stadium,  and  passes  now  from  the  spiritual  to  the 
secular  sphere.  As  to  the  time  and  manner  of  the 
leading  away,  as  to  the  sequence  of  events  and  the 
character  of  the  judge,  seeLANGEonMatt.  xxvii.  1.  As 
respects  this  whole  trial,  compare,  moreover,  besides 
the  writers  whom  inter  attos,  HASE,  Leben  Jexit,  §  3, 
gives,  the  Disxertatio,  by  the  Dutch  divine,  P.  J.  J.  Mou- 
NIER,  I)e  Pilati  in  causa  servatoris  ayoidi  ratione,  L. 
B.  18'25.  As  respects  the  source  from  which  we  draw 
our  knowledge  of  what  here  took  place,  the  gospel 
of  Nicodemus,  it  is  true,  contains  some  traits,  which, 
on  internal  grounds,  appear  credible,  but,  on  the 
whole,  it  has  only  this  value,  that  we  know  from  it 
how,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  century,  they  represented 
to  themselves  this  process.  In  the  Acts,  and  in  the 
epistles  also,  there  are  not  wanting  descriptive  allu 
sions  to  that  which  took  place  under  the  Roman  Pro 
curator  (Acts  iii.  IS,  14 ;  iv.  27 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  13).  But 
here,  also,  the  four  gospels  remain  the  chief  source, 
belying  here  in  no  way  their  respective  peculiarities. 
While  the  Synoptics,  namely,  delineate  to  us  espe 
cially  the  public  side  of  the  trial,  John  alone  make? 
known  to  us  what  passed  between  our  Lord  and  the 
Procurator  in  private.  Matthew,  who  more  than  the 
others,  even  in  the  beginning  of  his  gospel,  speaks 
of  dreams  and  visions,  is  the  only  one  who  gives  ac 
count  of  the  remarkable  dream  of  Pilate's  wife,  as 
well,  too,  as  of  the  genuinely  Israclitish  ceremony  of 
the  washing  of  Pilate's  hands.  Mark  describes,  in 
his  way,  briefly,  vigorously,  rapidly,  how  the  Lion 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  hurries  over  the  field  of  conflict 
to  His  complete  triumph.  Luke  has  enriched  the 
delineation  of  this  trial  with  a  new  particular,  with 
the  appearance  before  Herod,  but  at  the  same  time 
condenses  the  occurrences  more  closely,  takes  more 
account  of  arranging  the  facts  than  of  the  sequence 
of  time,  and  even  passes  over  in  almost  entire  silence 
the  scourging  and  mocking  by  the  Roman  soldiers. 
The  actual  commencement  of  the  trial  John  alone 
describes,  ch.  xviii.  28-32.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
owe  to  Luke,  vs.  2,  the  very  precise  statement  of  the 
actual  ground  of  accusation  with  which  the  chief 
priests  open  the  series  of  their  charges. 

Unto  Pilate. — The  question  whether  we,  by  the 
trpaiTwpiov,  have  to  understand  the  well-known  tower 
Antonia,  or  the  palace  of  Herod,  we  believe  that  we 
must  answer  in  the  former  sense;  for  it  was  in  the 


a.  JESUS  LED  TO  PILATE,  INTERKOGATED  BY  HIM,  AND  FOUND  INNOCENT  (CH.  XXIII.  1-4). 

1,  2     Anl  the  whole  multitude  of  them  arose,  and  led  him  unto  Pilate.     And  they  begai 
to  accuse  him,  saying,  We  found  this  fellow  perverting  the1  nation,  and  forbidding  to 

3  give  tribute  to  Cesar,  saying  that  he  himself  is  Christ  a  king.     And  Pilate  asked  him, 
saying,  Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews?     And  he  answered  him  and  said,  Thou  sayest 

4  it.     Then  .said  Pilate  to  the  chief  priests  and  to  the  people  [crowds,  O^AOUS],  I  find  no 
fault  in  this  man. 

1  Vs.  2.— With  Lachmann,  Tischcndorf,  [Mover,  Trcgelles,]  we  read  on  the  authority  of  B.,  D.,  [Cod.  Sin.,  ir.,1  K.,  L., 
M.,  [R.,]  Cursives,  &e.,  ZOvos  r/juajv.    [Alford  omits  it,  regarding  it  as  a  probable  reminiscence  of  ch.  vii.  5. — C.  C.  S.J 

tower  Antonia  that  the  Roman  garrison  lay,  and  tha 
Procurator,  therefore,  during  his  temporary  abode  in 
the  capital,  might  best  lodge  there.  Tradition  does 
not  permit  us  to  identify  the  places  name;!,  and  it  ia 
!  entirely  arbitrary  to  consider  the  palace  of  Herod  aa 
j  the  established  and  ordinary  residence  of  the  Pro- 
!  curators  in  their  visits  to  Jerusalem.  JOSEI-IITS,  De 
|  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  14,  8;  PIIILO,  De  Leyatione  Judnnrum, 
j  p.  1034,  to  whom  appeal  is  commonly  made  in  favor 
of  Herod's  palace,  leave  it  entirely  undecided  whe 
ther  this  palace  was  always,  and  also  at  the  time  of 
Jesus,  the  residence  of  the  governor.  The  above 
tower  Antonia  we  are  to  look  for  on  the  northeast 
side  of  the  temple  mountain,  while  the  place  "  Gab- 
batha,"  according  to  Josephus,  also  lay  between  the 
tower  Antonia  and  the  western  corner  of  the  tem 
ple,  immediately  before  the  judgment-hall. 

Vs.  2.  And  they  began. — It  is  not  easy  for 
them  so  to  introduce  the  case  as  to  make  from  the 
very  beginning  a  favorable  impression  upon  Pilate. 
The  substance  as  well  as  the  tone  of  their  address 
betrays  plainly  enough  that  they  intend  this.  ToCrov, 
first,  5fiKTi*a>s,  without  statement  of  name,  with  visi 
ble  contempt:  f"po/*et>,  with  affected  gravity,  with 
which  the  subsequent  declaration  of  Pilate  that  he 
had  found  no  fault  in  Him,  he,  as  little  as  Herod,  vs. 
11,  singularly  contrasts:  rb  l^i/os  TJM£>*',  with  the  full 
warmth  of  genuine  friends  of  the  people,  who  cannot 
endure  that  their  true  interests  should  be  set  at 
stake.  Comp.  John  vii.  40.  The  accusation  itself 
is  threefold.  First,  He  perverts  the  people,  Stanrpt- 
0«i'Ta.  Properly,  He  "gives  them  a  false  direction," 
He  brings  tliem  from  the  good  way  on  which  they 
themselves  and  the  Romans  with  them  would  be  so 
glad  to  see  them  walk.  Moreover,  He  forbids  to 
give  tribute  to  the  Emperor,  since  He — and  this  is 
the  ground  as  well  of  the  one  as  of  the  other  offence 
— finally  declares  concerning  Himself  that  He  is 
Christ  a  King.  Not  without  ground  do  they  as  yet 
intentionally  avoid  speaking  of  a  king  of  the  Jews, 
although  it  at  once  appears  that  Pilate  interprets 
their  indefinite  expression  in  no  less  significance. 
With  noticeable  tact  they  place  first  not  the  religious 
but  the  political  side  of  their  imputations,  and  then, 
before  making  the  attempt  to  prove,  at  least  in  some 
measure,  their  false  accusation,  they  wait  until  Pi 
late  himself  shall  inquire  for  the  grounds  of  their 
assertion.  He,  however,  already  knows  the  Jews 
well  enough,  and  therefore  appeals  as  quickly  as  pos 
sible  from  the  accusers  to  the  Accused. 

Vs.  3.  Art  thou  the  King  of  the  Jews?— 
Pilate,  not  unacquainted  with  the  prevailing  Mes 
sianic  hope,  formulates  his  question  very  precisely, 
and  seeks  to  find  out  whether  Jesus  is  really  the 
promised  and  long-sighed-for  King  of  Israel.  To 
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THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDING   TO   LUKE. 


this  question  our  Lord  cannot  possibly  answer  other 
wise  than,  without  delay  and  without  the  least  cquivo- 
ealne*s,  with  Yes.  By  denial  or  silence  lie  would 
have  come  into  contradiction  with  Himself.  And  if  it 
is  alleged  that  our  Lord  would  have  had  to  define  more 
particularly  the  sense  in  which  He  called  Himself  so, 
since  otherwise  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
the  heathen  ruler  would  have  been  possible,  we  may 
confidently  assume  that  the  tone  as  well  as  the  man 
ner  in  which  He  uttered  His  answer  was  fully  cal 
culated  to  excite  the  Procurator  to  a  more  particular 
investigation.  And  indeed  He  attains  this  purpose, 
inasmuch  as  Pilate  takes  Him  apart  with  himself, 
that  He  may  now  more  particularly  explain  and  give 
the  reason  for  His  affirmative  answer. 

Vs.  4.  I  find  no  fault  in  this  man. — Accord 
ing  to  Meyer,  Pilate  finds  in  the  confession  itself  the 
token  of  innocence. — "  It  is,  in  his  view,  the  expres 
sion  of  the  fixed  idea  of  an  enthusiast."  Possible, 
certainly,  although  for  this  opinion  not  a  single  proof 
can  be  given,  but  the  question  would  still  remain 
whether  such  an  instantaneous  and  merely  subjective 
impression  would  have  entitled  the  Procurator,  with 
out  further  investigation,  to  declare  the  Accused  at 
once  innocent,  and,  secondly,  if  his  declaration  had 
been  accepted,  to  relieve  him  immediately  of  any  fur 
ther  prosecution.  We  are  much  more  disposed  to 
assume  that  Pilate,  after  the  first  public  audience, 
which  all  the  Synoptics  give,  ordered  then  the  pri 
vate  hearing,  which  John  alone  has  preserved,  and 
only  in  consequence  of  this  uttered  the  declaration 
of  innocence  which  Luke,  vs.  4 ;  John  xviii.  38,  re 
late.  In  the  private  interview  of  Pilate  with  Jesus, 
the  charge  preferred  Luke  xxiii.  2,  it  is  manifest,  is 
tacitly  presupposed.  Here,  also,  Luke  remains  really 
unintelligible  if  he  is  not  complemented  from  John. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  leading  away  of  Jesus  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  turning  points  in  the  history  of  the  Pas 
sion.  It  serves  not  only  to  fulfil  our  Lord's  declara 
tion  that  He  should  be  delivered  over  to  the  Gentiles, 
ch.  xviii.  32,  but  it  also  brings  the  Passion  of  our 
Lord  into  direct  connection  with  the  history  of  the 
world,  the  reins  of  which,  at  that  time,  God  had,  as 
it  were,  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  It  be 
comes  the  means  of  bringing  to  Him,  again  according 
to  His  own  declaration,  the  death  on  the  cross,  but 
previously  prepares,  through  the  declaration  of  Pilate 
which  it  elicits,  the  revelation  of  His  innocence  and 
majesty.  The  Jews'  rejection  of  the  Messiah  is  here 
already,  in  principle,  decided,  and  with  it,  at  the 
same  time,  also,  the  destruction  of  the  City  and  of 
the  Temple.  While  the  Sanhedrim,  therefore,  is 
leading  Him  away,  it  declares  therewith  that  it  will 
not  have  this  Messiah,  and  gives  the  promised  salva 
tion  out  of  its  own  hands  into  the  impure  hands  of 
heathens.  From  this  hour  Israel's  Passover  becomes 
an  empty  echo,  and  Israel  itself,  like  an  impure 
leaven,  is  purged  out  of  the  house  of  God,  the  church 
of  Christ.  But  thus  do  they,  at  the  same  time,  help 
to  fulfil  God's  everlasting  counsel,  that  all  things 
should  be  comprehended  under  one  head  in  Christ, 
Ephes.  i.  10.  From  the  moment  when  the  Great 
Sufferer  tr  )d  the  threshold  of  the  heathen  dwelling, 
tne  wall  of  partition  which  was  between  is  broken 
down,  Ephes.  ii.  14-10,  and  the  heathen  world  in 
vited  in  to  a  nobler  feast  of  freedom  than  Israel  was 
iolc  to  celebrate  in  the  paschal  night.  As  the  night, 


Acts  xvi.  9,  10,  was  for  the  spiritual  weal  of  Europt 
a  decisive  one,  so  was  this  morning  for  the  salvation 
of  the  whole  heathen  world. 

2.  It  is  one  of  the  most  adorable  ways  of  the  pro 
vidence  of  God,  that  at  the  very  time  at"  which  Christ 
must  die,  a  man  stood  at  the  head  of  the  government 
in  Judea,  who  in  every  respect  was  most  peculiarly 
fitted  to  be,  in  his  ignorance,  a  minister  of  the  coun-( 
sel  of  God  for  the  salvation  of  the  world, — on  thu 
one  hand,  receptive  enough  to  recognize  the  truth, 
courageous  enough  to  declare  it  and  to  confess  seve 
ral  times  the  innocence  of  our  Lord,  conscientious 
enough  to  omit  no  effort  to  deliver  Him  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  moreover,  so  weak  that  he  loved  honor 
among  men  rather  than  honor  from  God,  and  so  self 
ish  that  his  own  honor  lay  more  at  heart  with  him 
than  the  cause  of  the  innocent. — We  feel  that  just 
such  a  man  must  the  secular  judge  have  been,  under 
whom  the  Deliverer  of  the  world  should  suffer  death. 

3.  By  the  delivery  of  our  Lord  to  Pilate,  the 
heathen  world  now  becomes  partaker  with  tlie  Jew 
ish  world  in  the  greatest  wickedness  that  has  ever 
been  committed.     In  this  it  appears   that  the  true 
light  is  hated  as  well  by  those  who  are  under  the  law 
as  by  those  who  are  without  the  law,  and  the  judg 
ment  Rom.  iii.  19,  20,  appears  as  a  perfectly  right 
eous  one.     But,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  also  re 
vealed  therein  the  grace  of  God,  as  having  appeared 
to  all  who  believe,  without  respect  of  persons,  Rom. 
iii.  21-31. 

4.  The  very  manner  in  which  the  chief  priests 
here  introduce  the  secular  process  reveals  from  the 
very  beginning  the  part  which  they  are  now  resolved  to 
play.     No  means,  even  slander,  is  too  base  for  them  ; 
for  we  can  only  call  it  thoroughly  conscious  slander 
when  they,  after  what  had  taken  place  three  days 
before,  ch.  xx.  20-25,  yet  venture  with  bold  brow 
to  assert  that  our  Lord  had  forbidden  the  payment 
of  taxes.     Sometimes  they  come  creeping,  sometimes 
they  spitefully  erect  themselves,  and  prove  therewith 
that  they  do  homage  to  the  principle :  the  end  sanc 
tifies  the  means.     And  scarcely  have  they  tailed  in 
one  attempt  when  they  proceed  immediately  with 
desperate  stubbornness  to  another.     So  much  more 
gloriously  beams  over  against  this  night  of  wicked 
ness  the  glory  of  the  immaculate  innocence  of  the 
Lord,  to  which  Pilate  must  repeatedly  bear  witness. 
In  union  with  other  voices  which  were  audible  in 
honor  of  the  moral  purity  of  Jesus  In  the  last  hours 
of  His  life,  from  different  sides,  the  testimony  of  Pi 
late  also  serves  to  strengthen  us  in  our  most  holy 
faith,  that  the  Lamb  of  God  is  indeed  an  a/ifbs  £/u&> 
,uos  KCU  a<r7nAos.     The  connection  in  which  this  sin- 
lessness  of  our  Lord  stands  with  the  atoning  virtue 
of  His  death,  is  something  which  it  is  the  business 
of  Dogmatics  to  bring  to  view. 


IIOMILKTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  early  morning  hour  of  the  most  remarkable  | 
day  of  the  world's  history. — The  most  terrible  injus 
tice  practised  under  the  forms  of  law. — The  King  of 
the  Jews  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Gentiles. — 
Christ  the  centre  of  the  union  of  the  Jewish  and  tho 
heathen  world:  1.  The  sins  of  both  He,  a.  reveals, 
b.  bears,  c.  covers ;  2.  both  He  reconciles  in  one 
body,  a.  with  God,  b.  with  one  another,  c.  with 
heaven,  Col.  i.  1 9,  20. — Slander  against  our  Lord  and 
His  people  :  1.  Inexhaustible  in  its  weapons ;  2.  irn 
potent  for  victory. — Jesus  the  Faithful  Witness  Rev 


CHAP.  XXIII.  B-12. 


1.  5.—  "Thou  sayestit":  1.  The  truth;  2.  the  dig- 
nitv;  "..  tlu>  requirement,  of  tliis  utterance. — The 
first  favorable  impression  which  the  Accused  makes 
upon  His  yet  impartial  judge. — The  inriiaculatc  in- 
iiiMvnrc  oi'the  Siili'eringOnr:  1.  Slandered;  2.  vindi- 
:.  crowned. — The  praiseworthy  manner  in 
which  Pilate  opens  the  trial  of  Jesus,  in  contrast 
with  the  lamentable  way  in  which  he  ends  it. — Pilate 
the  image  of  the  natural  man  in  his  relation  to  Christ. 
STARKE: — They  who  would  otherwise  have  no 
communion  with  one  another  easily  become  one 
when  one  must  help  the  other  to  carry  out  his  evil 
schemes. — QUESNEL  : — There  is  no  course  of  life  so 
righteous  and  innocent  that  it  cannot  be  accused  and 
persecuted. — BREXTICS: — Judge  not  at  once,  but 
hear  also  the  other  side. — Nova  Bill.  Tub.: — One 
finds  often  even  more  uprightness  in  a  heathen  than 


in  a  Christian  judge. — OSIANDEU: — Christ  has  suf 
fcred  not  for  His  sin  but  for  ours,  2  COP.  v.  21.—. 
HEUBNER  : — The  preacher  of  obedience  is  charged 
with  insurrection. — Jesus,  it  is  true,  has  caused  the 
greatest  imaginable  commotions. — ARSDT  : — The  first 
hearing  of  Jesus  before  the  Procurator;  how  PilaM 
has  to  do  :  1.  With  the  Jews;  2.  with  our  Lord.— 
KRUMMACIIER  : — Christ  before  Pilate :  1.  The  lead 
ing  away  of  Jesus  to  Pilate ;  2.  His  entry  into  the 
judgment-hall ;  3.  the  beginning  of  the  judicial  pro 
ceeding. —  The  accusations. —  Christ  a  King. — The 
Lamb  of  God. — TIIOLUCK  : — The  history  of  the  Pas 
sion  makes  evident  in  Pilate  to  what  degree  the 
human  heart  is  capable  of  becoming  shallow  and 
frivolous. — J.  13.  HASEBROECK,  Preacher  in  Amster 
dam  : — Pilate :  1.  As  man :  2.  as  judge ;  3.  as  witness 
to  us. 


b.  JESUS  BEFORE  HEROD  (Vss.  5-12). 

5  And  they  were  the  more  fierce   [insisted,  eTrto-xuov],  saying,  He  stirreth  up  the  peo 
ple,  teaching  throughout   all   Jewry   [Judea],    beginning   from   Galilee   to  this   place. 

6  [And]   When  Pilate  heard  of  Galilee,  lie  asked   whether  the   man  were  a  Galilean. 

7  And  as  soon  as  he  knew  that  lie  belonged  unto  Herod's  jurisdiction   [or,  was  from 
Herod's  jurisdiction],  he  sent  him  to  Herod,  who  himself  also  was  at  Jerusalem  at  that 

8  time   [in  these  days].     And  when  Herod  saw  Jesus,  he  was  exceeding  glad:  for  he 
was  desirous  to  see  him  of  a  long  season  [had  been  long  desirous],  because  he  had  heard 

9  many  things1  of  him;  and  he  hoped  to  have  seen  some  miracle  done  by  him.     Then  lie 

10  questioned  with  him  in  [him  with]  many  words;  but  he  answered  him  nothing.     And 

11  the  chief  priests  and  scribes  stood  [iy]  and  vehemently  accused  him.     And  Herod  with 
his  men  of  war  [or,  guo.rds  ;  lit.,  armies]  set  him  at  nought  [handled  him  ignominiously], 
and  mocked  him,  and  arrayed  him  in  a  gorgeous  robe,  and  sent  him  again  to  Pilate. 

12  And  the  same  day  Pilate  and  Herod  were  made  friends  together  [became  friends  with 
eacli  other] ;  for  before  they  were  at  enmity  between  themselves. 

i  Vs.  8.— On  the  authority  of  B.,  D.,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  K.,  L.,  M.,  the  TroXXa  of  the  Recepta  is  omitted  by  Gricsbach  and 
others  [Meyer,  TrcKellos,  Allbrd.]  The  conjecture  that  it  has  been  interpolated  a  seriore  ma nu  to  strenj^hen  the  text,  ia 
sufficiently  plausible. 

the  Galileans  and  against  Herod  was  well  known  to 
them ;  they  hope  therewith  to  engage  him  the  more 
against  our  Saviour,  as  a  Galilean.  But  in  this 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 


Vs.  5.  And  they  insisted,  fVo-xiw,  in  an  in 
transitive  sense  =  KO.T'IO'XVOV,  invalesccbaut,  Vulgate. 
—  The  declaration  of  Pilate  has  not  corresponded  to 
their  expectation.  Since  now  they  see  that  their  last 
charge  of  the  assumption  of  royal  dignity  finds  no 
acceptance  with  the  judge,  they  now  come  with  so 
much  the  stronger  emphasis  back  to  the  first  — 
namely,  that  He  is  perverting  the  people.  That  the 
Procurator  may  still  take  note  that  there  is  nothing 
less  at  question  here  than  the  peace  of  the  state,  they 
again  accuse  Jesus  of  being  incessantly  occupied  in 
stirring  up  the  people  (dcatrci'ei,  in  the  Present).  The 
starting  point  of  His  tumultuary  efforts,  they  say,  is 
Galilee,  apla^uj/os,  Acts  i.  22,  but  He  has  already 
made  His  way  even  hither  to  the  centre  of  the  land. 
According  to  Matt,  xxvii.  12-14  ;  Mark  xv.  3-4,  they 
add  yet  many  other  accusations,  so  insignificant,  how 
ever,"  that  the  Evangelists  do  not  even  cite  them,  and 
our  Lord  answers  them  only  with  silence.  Pilate,  how 


ever,  sinks  deeper  and  deeper  into  perplexity,  and  so    comp.  Acts  xxvi.   3, 


soon,  therefore,  as  he  hears  the  name  of  Galilee,  he 
seizes  on  this  as  u  welcome  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
Not  without  hostile  intentions  have  the  Jews  named 


respect,  at  least,  their  wish  is  not  fulfilled ;  Pilate 
hears  Galilee  spoken  of  without  noticeable  bitter 
ness,  and  since  Herod,  the  Tetrarch  of  this  land,  is, 
by  reason  of  the  Passover,  just  now  nt  Jerusalem, 
he  resolves,  so  soon  as  he  has  learned  that  Jesus 
(according  to  the  superficial  view  of  the  people,  who 
know  nothing  of  His  birth  at  Bethlehem),  is  of 
Galilean  origin,  to  send  Him  immediately  to  the 
Tetrarch. 

Vs.  7.  He  sent  Him  to  Herod. — The  question 
is  :  To  what  end  ?  According  to  the  common  view, 
in  order  to  relieve  himself  of  the  case.  According 
to  Meyer,  "he  seeks  by  the  reference  to  the  judgment  • 
of  Herod,  who  could  possibly  have  Him  transported 
to  Galilee,  to  draw  himself  out  of  the  aftair,  and  to 
get  rid  of  the  case."  Unquestionably  such  a  refer 
ence  from  the  forum  apprehcnsionis  to  the  forun 
domicilii  was  in  and  of  itself  permitted,  and  also,  ac 
cording  to  the  usages  of  the  Romans,  not  unusual  ; 


however,  a  question, 


FRIEDLIEB,  ad  loc.     It  is, 
rhether    this   intention    now 


really  existed  in  the  Procurator's  mind.     Pilate  gives 
no  sign  of  wishing  to  remove  the  case  entirely  from 


Salilee,  since  the  hatred  of  the  Procurator  against  I  him  ;  so  troublesome  and  burdensome  it  was  not  yet 
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even  in  this  instant  to  him  that  he  would  have  wished 
at  any  price  to  be  relieved  of  it.  Much  more  prob 
able  is  the  view  (Ewald),  that  he  hopes  if  possible  to 
obtain  a  favorable  opinion  of  Herod  for  the  accused  ; 
or  yet  more  probable,  that  he  hopes  to  receive  from 
Herod  a  further  explanation  in  reference  to  a  person 
and  a  case  that  becomes  to  him  with  every  moment 
more  obscure,  and  yet  more  interesting.  Therewith 
he  at  the  same  time,  out  of  policy,  shows  Herod 
ourtesy,  while  he,  in  case  he  had  committed  to  Herod 
he  decision  of  so  important  a  matter  without  reser 
vation,  would  thereby  have  conceded  to  him  a  right 
over  himself.  The  former  but  not  the  latter  agreed 
with  the  disposition  of  the  Procurator,  who,  indeed, 
previously  had  not  sent  the  Galileans,  whose  blood 
he  had  mingled  with  their  sacrifices,  Luke  xiii.  1,  to 
Herod  for  execution,  but  had  had  them  hewn  down 
by  his  own  soldiers.  Thus  is  also  explained  why 
our  Lord  could  be  silent  before  Herod,  because  He 
recognized  in  him  no  legal  judge.  Thus  do  we  com 
prehend,  moreover,  why  Pilate,  after  the  return  of 
Jesus  from  Herod,  shows  himself  in  no  way  disap 
pointed  in  his  expectations,  but  simply,  vss.  13-16, 
communicates  the  impression  which  both  he  and  the 
Tetrarch  had  received  of  the  Accused,  and  thus  finally 
does  it  become  clear  why  only  one  Evangelist  has 
considered  it  as  necessary  to  speak  of  this  occurrence, 
which,  doubtless,  even  on  account  of  its  political  con 
sequences,  had  become  generally  known.  We  have 
here,  not  a  decisive  turning-point  in  the  process  be 
fore  us,  as  was,  for  example,  the  case  at  the  arrest, 
or  at  the  leading  away  of  our  Lord  to  Pilate  ;  but  it 
is  a  simple  endeavor  of  the  Procurator  to  obtain 
clearer  light  about  the  mysterious  element  in  the 
case  before  him,  by  a  measure  which  was  as  prudently 
chosen  as  perfectly  admissible.  It  was  not,  however, 
at  all  in  his  design  to  prepare  for  the  Accused  in  this 
way  new  scorn  and  sorrow,  although  it  is  true  the 
result  showed  that  this,  nevertheless,  had  befallen 
Him  at  the  hands  of  Herod. 

Vs.  8.  And  when  Herod  saw  Jesus,  he 
was  exceeding  glad. — Once,  when  the  report  of 
Jesus'  miracles  came  to  his  ears  he  had  trembled, 
but  even  this  sting  is  now  blunted :  he  can  now  only 
laugh  and  scoiF.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  frivolous  Te 
trarch  now  for  once  to  see  something  right  piquant, 
and  to  have  his  court  take  part  in  this  pastime.  For 
some  time  already  he  has  had  the  wish  to  be  able  for 
once  to  see  Jesus  (d<=A.&>i/),  comp.  ch.  ix.  7-9,  since  he 
has  continually  heard  much  about  Him,  and  hoped 
accordingly  to  be  able  to  induce  Him  to  the  perform 
ance  of  some  miracle  or  other.  The  possibility  that 
his  wish  may  remain  unfulfilled  he  does  not  even  fore 
bode.  Of  what  sort  his  questions,  vs.  8,  were,  may 
be  very  well  conjectured  on  the  one  hand  from  his 
well  known  character,  and  on  the  other  hand  from 
the  unshaken  silence  of  the  Lord.  As  a  thaumaturge, 
for  whom,  without  doubt,  he  took  our  Lord,  he  could 
at  most  meet  Him  with  childish  curiosity,  but  could 
not  possibly  treat  Him  with  even  a  trace  of  respect. 
"  Jesus  was  to  entertain  him  as  a  mighty  magician, 
divert  him,  or  perhaps  foretell  luck  to  his  egoistic 
superstition ;  anything  else  he  sought  not  of  Him. 
It  is  an  awful  sign  to  see  what  a  caricature  this 
prince's  conceptions  were  of  this  First  among  his 
Hubjects,  although  Jesus  had  moved  his  whole  land 
\vith  His  spirit.  And  for  so  common  a  character 
would  he  take  Him,  notwithstanding  that  the  Baptist 
had  lived  near  him  and  made  on  him  an  impression 
of  the  spirit  of  the  prophets."  Lange. 

Vs.  10.  And  the  chief  priests. — From  vs.  15, 


we  learn  that  Pilate  had  commanded  them  also  tc 
appear  before  Herod,  and  how  could  they  indeed  have 
neglected  this,  leaving  the  prisoner  to  escape  from 
their  hands  even  for  a  moment  ?  They  see  very  well 
that  their  interest  requires  them  to  paint  Him  to 
Herod  in  colors  as  black  as  was  any  way  possible, 
and  accuse  Him,  therefore,  with  visible  emphasis, 
comp.  Acts  xviii.  28,  as  if  they  feared  that  even 
Herod  himself,  perchance,  might  be  too  equitable 
towards  their  victim.  It  was,  however,  not  so  much 
in  consequence  of  their  imputations  as  rather  on  ac 
count  of  his  own  disappointed  expectations  that 
Herod  does  not  send  back  our  Lord  without  first 
overwhelming  Him  with  new  ignominy. 

Vs.  11.  Mocked  Him. — The  priests  accuse  the 
Saviour,  the  courtiers  mock  Him.  With  the  first  it 
is  hatred,  with  the  others  contempt  that  strikes  the 
key.  Scoffing  is  here  the  vengeance  of  insulted 
pride,  and  reveals  itself  in  a  peculiar  form.  They 
hang  round  the  shoulders  of  our  Lord  a  brilliant 
vesture,  eV^ijTo  \auirpdi>,  not  exactly  of  purple,  coc- 
cinf.am  vestcin,  which  is  not  implied  in  the  word,  but 
brilliantly  white,  in  order  to  designate  Him  in  the 
Roman  manner  as  a  candidate  for  some  post  of  honor 
(Kuinoel,  Lange,  and  others),  or  in  order  to  charac 
terize  Him  as  King,  by  arraying  Him  in  a  similar 
garment  to  that  in  which  generals  went  into  battle 
(Friedlieb,  De  Wette,  Meyer).  In  the  latter  case 
there  was  implied  in  this  at  the  same  time  an  unmis 
takable  intimation  for  Pilate  that  such  a  pretended 
king  did  not  deserve  condemnation,  but  at  the  most, 
contempt. 

Vs.  12.  Pilate  and  Herod  became  friends. 
— The  cause  of  the  enmity  is  unknown.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  massacre  of  the  Galileans,  ch.  xiii.  1.  This 
result,  however,  appears  at  any  rate  remarkable 
enough  to  the  delicate  psychologist,  Luke,  not  to  be 
passed  by  unmentioned.  In  view  of  the  general  pub 
licity  of  this  unexpected  reconciliation,  this  remark 
affords  at  the  same  time  an  indirect  but  yet  a  very 
strong  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  event  related.  That 
John  knew  nothing  of  this  intervening  scene  is  in 
deed  asserted  by  De  Wette,  but  not  proved ;  even  if 
this  were  the  case,  however,  it  would  not  of  itself  by 
any  means  shake  the  truth  of  the  fact,  since  such  a 
thing  might  very  well  happen  without  having  come 
to  the  knowledge  of  John,  or  without  being  retained 
in  his  memory  at  the  writing  of  his  Gospel.  In  view 
of  the  eclecticism  of  all  the  Evangelists,  even  in  the 
history  of  the  Passion,  it  is  dangerous  to  lay  too  great 
weight  on  an  argument  c  silentio.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  narrative,  in  which  Herod  is  depicted  to  us  even 
as  he  is  known  from  other  accounts,  bears  altogether 
the  internal  character  of  truth,  and  may  very  fittingly 
be  inserted  immediately  after  John  xviii.  38.  Strauss' 
conjecture  that  this  whole  account  has  arisen  "  from  an 
ndeavor  to  bring  Jesus  before  all  the  judgment-scats 
that  could  possibly  be  brought  together  at  Jerusalem," 
is  without  any  trace  whatever  of  proof,  and  if  Luke 
had  been  induced  by  an  anti-Jewish  interest  to  invent 
this  narrative,  in  order,  namely,  to  get  as  many  wit 
nesses  as  possible  for  the  innocence  of  the  Saviour, 
something  of  which  Baur  speaks  (Kanon.  Evany,  p. 
489),  he  would  without  doubt  have  put  a  more  direct 
declaration  of  this  innocence  in  Herod's  mouth. 
Over  against  these  unreasonable  doubts  it  deserve? 
note  that  as  far  back  as  Acts  iv.  27,  the  names  of 
Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate  are  mentioned  together 
in  the  prayers  of  tUe  first  believers,  and  that  also 
Justin  Martyr,  D  al.  cum  Tryph.  ch.  103,  is  acquainted 
with  this  event. 


CHAP.  XXIII.  6-12. 
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DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  At  the  court   of   Herod    there   returns   for 
the  Lord  once  more  that  temptation,  in  its   deep 
est   ground   Satanic,  which    He,  ch.    iv.    9-12,  had 
triumphantly  repelled.     Once  again  before  Ke  is  to 
be  elevated   on  the  Cross  He  sees  the  opportunity 
opened   to   win  in   the  easiest  way   the   favor   of 
the   mighty   Tetrarch.      The   scornful    courtiers  ou 
the    one,   the    blaspheming    priests    on   the    other 
hand — could   a   more    admirable    opportunity  well 
have  offered   itself  in   order   to  elicit  on   the  one 
side  astonishment,  on   the  other  confusion?      But 
neither  of  the  two  the  Saviour  does ;  He  remains 
faithful  to  His  fundamental  principle,  and  performs 
no  miracle  of  display  for  His  own  advantage  ;  He  ex 
plains  with  His  silence  His  sense  of  the  precept  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Matt.  vii.  6.     The  shade 
of  John  could  have  observed   no   more   inviolable 
silence,  if  it  had  really  appeared  to  his  murderers. 

2.  If  there  was  during  the  whole  duration  of  the 
trial  before  Pilate  an  hour  which  for  our  Lord  de 
serves  to  be  named  an  hour  of  the  most  unparalleled 
anguish  of  soul,  it  was  certainly  that  of  His  presen 
tation  before  Herod.     What  the  view  into  the  depths 
of  Herod's  soul  must  have  been  for  the  holy  Searcher 
of  hearts,  and  how  much  it  must  have  cost  Him  to 
see  the  hand  defiled  with  the  blood  of  the  Baptist 
stretched  out  caressingly  towards  Himself,  of  this  we 
can  have  only  n  faint  conception.     But  in  the  midst 
of  this  deep  humiliation,  in  which  He  is,  as  it  were, 
tossed  like  a  football  from  the  one  impure  hand  to 
the   other,  there   shines   forth   so   much  the   more 
gloriously  the  majesty  of  His  eloquent  silence.   Even 
the  silent  Jesus  before  Herod,  doing  no  miracle,  is 
Himself  a  sign  that  is  spoken  against,  but  that  also 
awakens  wonder.      Comp.  Luke  xi.  29,  30. 

3.  The   silent  Jesus  over  against   the  laughing 
court,  expiates  the  sins  of  the  tongue,  of  vanity  and 
of  scoffing  contempt,  and  the  white  garment  of  His 
humiliation  is,  although  Herod  presages  it  not,  the 
prophecy  of  the  shining  garments  of  His  glory.    Rev. 
i.  13;  xix.  16. 

4.  The  coalition  between  Herod  and  Pilate  over 
against  the  suffering  Lord  is  the  prototype  of  many 
a  shameful  covenant  which  equally  implacable  enemies 
in  former  and  later  times  have  concluded,  in  order 
together  to  oppose  the  sect  that  is  everywhere  spoken 
against.*  Acts  xxviii.  22. — Unbelief  and  Superstition, 
Pharisaism  and  Sadduceeism,  churchly  Hierarchy  and 
politieal  Liberalism,  Romanism  and  Republicanism, 
[Republicanism,  in  the  meaning  of  this  Continental 
divine,  is  doubtless  synonymous  with  red  Republican 
ism.    Indeed,  this  is  certain,  as  Dr.  Van  Oosterzee  is  a 
warm  friend  of  our  country. — C.  C.  S.]  are  by  nature 
just  such  antipodes  as  Pilate  and  Herod,  and  yet,  out 
of  egoism,  just  as  disposed  to  a  temporary  coalition, 
when  the  ell'ort  for  self-preservation  and  the  irrecon 
cilable  hatred  towards  living  Christianity  leads  the 
way.     In  this  respect  also,  the  primitive  history  of 
th<!  Passion  remains  a  very  fresh  one,  and  the  past 
the  mirror  of  the  present.    [Seeing  that,  as  far  as  there 
was  any  coalition  at  all  between  Pilate  and  Herod, 
jU  result  was  rather  favorable  to  Jesus  than  the  re- 

[*  The  flourishing  condition  of  living  Christianity  in  oui 
Country,  renders  it  Uillieult  for  us  to  apprehend  the  literal- 
ness  with  which  this  ancient  designation  of  Christ's  people 
can  he  usud  even  now  by  one  writing,  like  the  author,  in 
the  midst  of  a  kingdom  deluged  with  nationalism,  in  which 
those  who  are  animated  by  a  living  faith  are  little  more  than 
ft  despised  and  disparaged  ecclesiola.  in  ecclesia.— (J.  C.  S.J 


verse,  and  certainly  was  not,  on  Pilate's  part,  intend 
ed  against  Him,  1  can  hardly  see  the  exegetical  justict 
of  these  remarks,  although  we  know  mat  they  ar« 
sustained  by  a  common  proverb.  Of  the  truth  of  the 
remarks  concerning  later  coalitions  against  Chrw* 
there  is,  of  course,  no  doubt. — C.  C.  S.] 


HOMILETICAL  AXD  PRACTICAL. 

The  false  accusation  against  Jesus  an  invohmtarj 
eulogy  upon  Him. — The  suffering  of  our  Lord  before 
Herod  mentioned  in  the  prayer  of  His  first  disciples, 
Acts  iv.  27,  28. — The  leading  away  of  our  Lord  to 
Herod  with  its  attendant  circumstances  a  revelation 
of  the  adorable  leading  of  God  in  reference  to  the  suf 
fering  Saviour.  In  the  beginning  we  see  here:  1. 
Gloomy  night,  but  soon  ;  2.  a  happy  dawn,  finally ; 
3.  the  breaking  morning  light. — The  desire  of  Herod 
to  see  Jesus  in  contrast  with  the  desire  of  other 
kings,  ch.  x.  23,  24  ;  John  viii.  56  ;  xii.  21.— The 
Saviour  in  the  palace  of  Herod :  1.  Deeply  humiliated; 
2.  severely  tempted  ;  3.  found  entirely  spotless. — 
The  unbridled  lust  of  wonders  not  nourished  but  re 
pelled  by  our  Lord. — The  frivolity  of  the  court  in 
contrast  with  the  solemnity  of  the  Passion. — How 
Herod  stands  over  against  our  Lord,  and  how  our 
Lord  stands  over  against  Herod. — The  many  unprof- 
tablc  questions  with  which  even  now  our  Lord  and 
His  gospel  are  besieged  by  so  many  who  neglect  the 
one  question  that  is  needful,  Acts  xvi.  30. — There 
comes  a  time  in  which  our  Lord  at  last  gives  no  more 
answer  at  all  to  His  adversaries. — There  is  a  time  to 
speak  and  a  time  to  keep  silence,  Eccl.  iii.  7. — The 
silence  before  Herod :  1.  A  wise  ;  2.  a  dignified  ;  3. 
iin  eloquent  silence. — Jesus  often  keeps  silence  long, 
but — in  order  to  speak  yet  once  again. — "Answer  not 
a  fool  according  to  his  folly,"  Prov.  xxvi.  4. — Spirit 
ual  pride  is  filled  with  yet  deeper  enmity  towards  our 
Lord  than  worldly  frivolousness. — The  High-priest 
of  the  New  Covenant  also  in  the  white  garment,  even 
ike  the  High-priest  of  the  Old  Testament  on  each 
recurring  great  day  of  atonement. — Now  as  ever, 
alse  politics  knows  how  to  draw  much  advantage 
Vom  the  name  and  the  cause  of  our  Lord. — [As,  for 
nstance,  in  the  pretensions  of  the  European  despots 
.o  be  in  a  peculiar  sense  protectors  of  Christianity, 
loing  it  thereby  infinitely  more  damage  than  if  they 
reated  it  with  all  the  contempt  of  Herod. — C.  C.  S.] 
— The  Lord  brings  the  counsel  of  the  heathen  to 
ought,  He  maketh  the  devices  of  the  people  of 
none  effect,  Ps.  xxxiii.  10,  11. — He  that  overcom- 
3th,  the  same  shall  be  clothed  in  white  raiment,  Rev. 
ii.  5. 

STARKE  :  — QUESXEL  : — The  high  ones  in  the  world 
always  want  to  be  having  a  new  spectacle  and  a  new 
.•nsation  to  feed  their  eyes  and  mir.d. — Nova  B',bL 
Tub. : — When  people  who  have  no  religion  want  to 
nquire,  talk,  and  dispute  much  about  religion,  it  is 
est  not  to  answer  them,  but  to  shame  them  with  a 
mmble  silence. — To  enter  into  talk  with  courtiers 
does  more  harm  than  good. — Ungodly  teachers  are 
Jhrist's  most  implacable  foes. — Envy  is  intensely 
ealous,  but  without  understanding. — The  children 
of  the  world  take  Christ  for  a  puppet  .ind  amuse 
themselves  therewith. — Great  people's  friendship  is 
lik«  April  weather, — no  one  can  reckon  upon  it.— 
HEriiSKu: — The  history  of  Christ  repeats  itself  in 
different  periods  of  His  church. — How  many  honest 
•w  iti;<  s.-t's  are  charged  with  making  uproars. — The 
great  world  often  regard  religious  preaching  as  enter 
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tainment,  as  diversion. — Not  a  few  clergymen  at  court 
have  been  even  merrymakers. — Never  use  thy  gifts, 
intellect,  wit,  skill,  to  make  laughter.— The  friend  of 
God  should,  in  company,  and  even  in  the  power  of 
scoffers,  maintain  his  dignity  (like  ILdler  before  Vol 
taire). —  LUTHER:  —  Every  true  Christian,  if  he 
preaches  Christ  aright,  has  his  Herod  and  Pilate. — 
RIEGER  : — "  Where  the  people  have  no  ears  to  hear, 
there  Jesus  has  no  mouth  to  speak." — ARNDT  : — 
Herod's  behavior  towards  Jesus :  1.  His  false  ex 
pectation  ;  2.  his  great  disappointment ;  3.  his  inef 
fectual  vengeance. — KRUMMACHER  : — Christ  before 
Herod.  This  Passion  Gospel  shows  us  :  1.  A  mirror 
of  the  world  ;  2.  a  glowing  sacrificial  flame ;  3.  a 
glorifying  of  Jesus  against  the  will  of  those  that  render 
it. — BESSER  : — A  miracle  had  Herod  expected  to  see 
of  our  Lord ;  he  really  saw  one,  but  he  comprehend 


ed  it  not.  For  a  miracle  of  the  love  which  traverse* 
all -the  depths  of  shame  for  us,  which  suffers  itself 
to  be  arrayed  in  a  white  robe,  that  we  might  appear 
before  the  throne  of  Gad  in  white  garments  ot 
honor,  a  miracle  of  this  love  is  it  indeed  that  oui 
Lord  withholds  the  curse  which  otherwise  might  have 
fallen  upon  His  mockers,  as  upon  the  mocking  chil 
dren  at  Bethel,  2  Kings  ii.  24.— A.  dex  Amorie  van 
der  Ifceven.  Remonstrant,  Professor  at  Amsterdam, 
f  1855.— Jesus  before  Herod  the  object:  1.  Of  in 
difference  ;  2.  of  idle  curiosity ;  3.  of  slander ;  4.  of 
scoffing ;  5.  of  the  policy  of  men. — SAURIN  : — NOUIL. 
Serm.  i.  p.  239  seq. : — He  pcrverteth  the  people. — 
WOLF  : — Worldly  wisdom  as  judge  in  Jesus'  case. 
— PALMER  : — Three  main  forms  of  sin :  ] .  Ignomin 
ious  servility  in  Pilate ;  2.  contemptible  frivolity  in 
Herod  ;  3.  lying  malice  in  the  chief  priests. 


c.  FBUITLESS  ENDEAVORS  OF  PILATE  TO  LIBERATE  JESUS  (Vss.  13-25). 
(Parallel  with  Matt,  xxvii.  15-26 ;  Mark  xv.  6-15 ;  John  xviii.  39,  40.) 

13  And  Pilate,  when  he  had  called  together  the  chief  priests  and  the  rulers  and  the 

14  people.  Said  unto  them,  Ye  have  brought  this  man  unto  me,  as  one  that  perverteth 
[turneth  away]   the  people   [i.  e.,  from   Cesar]  ;   and,  behold,  I,  having  examined  him 
before  you,  have  found  no  fault  in  this  man   touching  those  things  whereof  ye  accuse 

15  him  :  No,  nor  yet  [even1]   Herod :   for  I  sent  you  to  him  ;  and,  lo,  nothing  worthy  of 

16  death  is   [has  been]   done  unto   [by]   him.     I  will  therefore  chastise  him,  and  release 
17,  18  him.     (For  of  necessity  he  must  release  one  unto  them  at  the  feast.2)     And  they 

cried  out  all  at  once   [7rav7rA?7$ei],  saying,  Away3  with  this  man,  and  release  unto  us 

19  Barabbas :   (Who4  for  a  certain  sedition  made  in  the  city,  and  for  murder,  was   [had 

20  been]  cast  into  prison.)     Pilate  therefore,  willing   [wishing]   to  release  Jesus,   spake 

21  again  to  them.     But  they  cried   [against  it,   tTre^wvow],  saying,  Crucify  him,  crucify 

22  him.     And  he  said  unto  them  the  third  time,  Why,  what  evil  hath  he  done?     I  have 

23  found  no  cause  of  death  in  him :  I  will  therefore  chastise  him.  and  let  him  go.     And 
they  were  instant  [urgent,  eWKeivro]   with  loud  voices,  requiring  [demanding]  that  he 

24  might  be  crucified:  and  the  voices  of  them  and  of  the  chief  priests  prevailed.     And 
Pilate  gave  sentence  that  it  should  be  as  they  required  [their  demand  should  go  into 

25  effect].     And  he  released  unto  them  [om.,  unto  them6]  him  [the  one]  that  for  sedition 
and  murder  was  [had  been]  cast  into  prison,  whom  they  had  desired;  but  he  delivered 
Jesus  to  their  will. 

[!  Vs.  15. — The  aXX"  ouSe  implies  that  if  even  Ilcrod,  though  well  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  law,  and,  as  the  sovereign 
of  the  accused,  especially  solicitous  that  lie  might  not  be  allowed  to  stir  up  the  people  against  the  Romans,  Herod's  patrons, 
if  even  he  could  iind  no  matter  of  complaint,  the  case  might  he  looked  upon  as  decided.  Herod,  it  is  true,  does  not  appear 
to  have  instituted  any  formal  inquiry,  but  Pilate  is  willing  so  to  represent  it,  to  support  his  intended  release  of  the  prisoner 
by  Herod's  authority.— C.  C.  S.] 

2  Vs.  17. — Respecting  the  grounds  on  which  the  genuineness  of  this  verse  is  doubtful,  ste  Ejcer/elical  and  Critical  re 
marks.  [Omitted  by  A.,  B.,  K.,  L. ;  retained  by  Cod.  Sin.  Omitted  by  Tischcndorf,  Meyer,  Tregelles  ;  bracketed  by 
Lachmann ;  approved  by  Block ;  retained  by  Alfofd. — C.  C.  S.] 

[3  Vs.  18.— Alpe.     "  Make  away  with,"  "  E  medio  tolle."—C.  C.  S.] 

[4  Vs.  19.— 'Ooris  V)  K-T.A.,  qufppe  qui,  as  Meyer  remarks,  not  equivalent  to  the  simple  qui,  but,  as  oo-rt?  always  de 
notes  category,  "a  man  of  such  a  sort  as  to  have  bean,"  &c.  ;  the  form  of  the  relative  reflecting  unconsciously  the  indigna*- 
tion  of  the  Evangelist  at  so  hideous  a  preference. — C.  C.  S.] 

*  Vs.  25. — The  aiirocs,  which  Griesbach  adds  to  the  an-e'Avcre,  is  from  Matthew  and  Mark. 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 

Vs.  13.  And  Pilate,  when  he  had  called  to 
gether  .  .  .  the  people.  —  It  is  not  enough  for 
Pilate  to  communicate  his  peculiar  views  merely  to 
the  Sanhedrists.  He  calls  also  the  people  together, 
the  number  of  whom  has  considerably  increased 
during  the  sending  of  our  Lord  back  and  forth,  and 
w  no  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  matter.  He  assem 


bles  them  in  order  to  communicate  to  them  also  his 
mind  and  will,  which  he  wished  to  be  regarded  as 
definitive.  He  introduces  his  communication  now  by 
a  more  or  less  official  address,  in  which  the  motives 
of  the  sentence  to  be  uttered  are  stated.  The  judge 
sums  up  the  acta  before  he  declares  them  concluded. 
He  comes  back  to  the  first  charge  (vs.  2),  that  this 
man  perverts  the  people  (is  airoarpfcfiovra).  On  this 
charge  he  had  heard  Him  in  their  presence.  See  vs.  3 ; 
comp.  Matt,  xxvii  12-14,  Mark  xv.  3-5,  which  is  not 


CHAP.  XXIII.  13-25. 


In  conflict  with  John  xviii.  33  aeg.  (De  Wettc,  Meyer), 
if  onlv  we  distinguish  between  the  private  interview 
ami  the  public  audience,  of  which  latter  Pilate  here 
speaks.  They  see,  therefore,  that  he  has  taken  up 
the  matter  in  earnest,  but  in  direct  opposition  to 
their  * u'pojufr,  vs.  2,  he  is  obliged  to  declare  himself, 
for  his  part,  to  have  found  nothing  which  could  be 
maintained  before  the  secular  judge,  as  legal  ground 
of  an  accusation.  Respecting  the  peculiar  construc 
tion  of  this  passage,  see  Meyer.  Nay,  not  even 
Herod,  who,  as  Tctrarch  of  Galilee,  would  yet  un 
doubtedly  have  known  if  there  had  existed  ground 
for  a  serious  accusation,  not  even  he  has  been  able 
to  discover  anything  tenable  in  their  charge.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  both  convinced  that,  whatever 
reports  may  have  been  circulated  abroad,  this  man 
has,  in  fact,  neither  committed  anyttdngfawpirynbov) 
nor  brought  about  anything  that  could  be  called 
criminal.  After  this  introduction,  there  appears  to 
be  scarcely  any  other  final  judgment  possible  than  a 
simple  release1,  but — "  hie  caipit  nimium  concedcre 
Hiatus."  Bengel. 

\Ta.  13.  Chastise  Him  and  release  Him.— 
"  Chastise."  Although  the  word  "  scourge  "  is  not 
yet  uttered,  Pilate  can  scarcely  have  had  any  other 
chastisement  in  mind.  He  makes  this  proposition 
that  he  may  not,  on  the  one  hand,  too  heavily  load 
his  own  conscience,  on  the  other  hand,  because  he 
must  not  let  the  Jews  go  wholly  unsatisfied.  A  light 
punishment  of  the  kind,  at  all  events,  the  enthusiast 
probably  deserves  in  his  eyes,  who,  harmless  as  He 
is  for  the  Roman  authority,  has  yet  given  Himself 
out  for  a  King.  The  alleged  confusion  with  John 
six.  1-4  (De  Wette)  is  by  no  means  real,  but  Luke 
in  his  summary  notices,  relates  only  a  plan  of  the 
Bcourging,  the  execution  of  which  the  three  other 
Evangelists  relate.  It  is  remarkable,  moreover,  how 
in  the  connection  of  the  two  words :  CHASTISE  and 
RELEASE,  Pilate  begins  already  evidently  to  show 
either  that  he  is  disposed  to  do  too  much  or  too  little. 
Hitherto  he  has  done  three  good  things :  he  began  a 
careful  investigation,  he  has  made  a  solemn  declara 
tion  of  Jesus'  innocence,  he  has  taken  an  admissible 
way  to  gain  more  particular  information.  The  word 
"  release  "  would  set  the  crown  on  all  this,  if  it  were 
not  that  the  illegal  chastisement  announced  simul 
taneously  with  this  prepared  the  way  for  three  oppo 
site  measures,  by  which  his  weakness  passes  over 
into  crime.  A  dishonoring  comparison,  a  painful 
scourging,  a  mournful  spectacle  (Matt,  xxvii.  24)  are 
the  steps  which  make  way  for  that  most  unrighteous 
judgment.  Luke  has  only  described  the  first. 

Vs.  17.  For  of  necessity  he  must  release 
one. — Although  it  is  unquestionably  possible  that 
this  verse  was  omitted  quite  early,  "because  it  ap 
peared  to  be  placed  with  more  or  less  incorrectness, 
and  interrupted  the  course  of  the  narrative  (De 
Wette),  it  is,  however,  more  probable  that  it  is  not 
genuine.  It  is  wanting  in  A.,  B.,  K.,  L.,  [retained 
by  Cod.  Sin.,  see  notes  on  the  text. — C.  C.  S.]  Copt., 
Sahid.,  Vers.,  and  is  placed  after  vs.  19,  by  D.,  JEth., 
Cant.,  while,  besides  this,  many  variations  appear  in 
the  details.  It  appears,  therefore,  after  having 
seemed  suspicious  to  Griesbach  and  Lachmann,  to 
have  been  omitted  with  reason  by  Tischendorf,  al 
though  the  clause  must  be  tolerably  old,  since  it  has 
found  its  way  into  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
manuscripts  and  versions.  But,  however  this  may 
be,  the  fact  itself,  namely,  that  the  governor  at  the 
Passover  was  under  obligation  to  release  a  prisoner, 
cannot  be  doubted,  although  the  origin  of  this  usage 


is  veiled  in  obscurity.  To  us  everything  appears  t« 
favor  the  opinion  that  this  had  grown  up  rather  03 
Jewish  than  on  heathen  soil.  Even  the  expression 
of  Pilate,  Han  Se  owTj&cia  U/JLIV,  John  xviii.  39,  ap> 
pears  to  point  to  the  former  ;  the  connection  of  thij 
custom  with  the  Passover  was  far  more  likely  to  be 
a  Jewish  than  a  heathen  idea.  The  coincidence  with 
the  Roman  Lectisternia  and  [the  Greek]  Thesino- 
phoria,  which  are  referred  to,  is  exceedingly  slight, 
and  it  was  much  more  in  the  spirit  of  the  Roman 
policy  to  leave  the  inhabitants  of  a  province  in  pos 
session  of  a  national  privilege  than  to  press  on  them 
a  foreign  benefit,  especially  when  they  had  such  ai 
aversion  to  foreign  manners  as  the  Jews.  They  coulu 
the  more  easily  assume  to  themselves  the  jus  gladii 
if  they  still,  at  least  one  day  of  the  year,  did  not 
bestow,  but  left  yet  with  the  nation,  a  seemingly 
free  disposal  over  life  and  death.  And  although 
the  Scripture,  no  more  than  the  Talmud,  brings  this 
usage  into  connection  with  the  signification  of  the 
Passover,  yet  with  a  people  who,  like  the  Jewish, 
were  accustomed  to  symbolical  actions,  this  connec 
tion  struck  the  eye  at  once.  In  this  manner  it  is, 
at  the  same  time,  intelligible  why  the  people  attached 
so  great  a  value  to  this  their  prerogative,  Mark  xv. 
6-8,  that  it  was  from  them  first  that  the  demand  pro 
ceeded,  winch  gave  Pilate  occasion  to  the  most  dread 
ful  comparison.  Finally,  this  voice  of  the  people  fur 
nishes  one  convincing  proof  the  more,  that  to-day  wa& 
really  already  the  first  day  of  the  Passover,  since  the 
prayer  would  have  come  very  much  out  of  season  if 
the  feast  had  not  yet,  had  a  beginning. 

Vs.  18.  Awa'y  with  this  man.— Here,  also,  we 
first  gain  a  clear  conception  of  the  fact,  when  we 
complement  Luke  from  the  other  gospi-ls.  The  wild 
cry  alpe  presupposes  that  our  Lord  already  stands 
before  the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  together  with  the 
hideous  Barabbas.  But  how  matters  had  gone  so  far 
is  described  especially  by  Mark,  while  Matthew,  by 
the  narrative  of  the  dream  of  Pilate's  wife,  solves  for 
the  reader  the  difficulty  how  it  had  been  possible 
that  the  people  in  so  short  a  time  could  have  been 
filled  with  so  fanatical  a  fury.  The  short  absence 
of  the  Procurator  is  used  by  the  priests  most  ener 
getically  to  work  the  people  over  to  their  mind,  and 
very  soon  does  the  clue  to  this  labyrinth  slip  out  of 
Pilate's  hands. 

Vs.  19.  Who  for  a  certain  sedition.  —  Re 
specting  the  character  of  Barabbas,  see  LANGK  on 
the  parallel  in  Matthew.  In  all  the  gospels,  but 
especially  in  Luke,  vss.  19,  25,  there  is  expressed 
the  deepest  displeasure  at  the  blindness  and  hardened 
temper  of  the  Jews,  who  could  make  such  a  choice. 
An  echo  of  this  tone  of  righteous  resentment  we 
still  hear  in  the  declaration  of  Peter,  Acts  iii.  14. 

Vs.  20.  Spake  again  to  them,  it^aa^u>vi\at, 
which  is  used,  Acts  xxi.  40,  of  a  longer  address,  here, 
however,  probably  consisted  only  of  a  few  words,  and 
those  not  essentially  different  from  the  ones  which 
are  communicated  to  us  a  little  before  and  a  little 
later.  In  all  this  the  good  intention  of  Pilate  cannot 
possibly  be  entirely  lost  sight  of.  His  proposal  had 
sprung  from  a  laudable  principle,  had  a  laudable  end 
in  view,  and  appeared,  at  the  same  time,  to  offer  for 
its  accomplishment  an  exceedingly  fitting  means.  In 
the  persuasion  that  personal  hatred  impelled  the  chief 
priests,  he  seeks  to  win  the  voice  of  the  people  in 
favor  of  Jesus,  and  believes  that  he  may  expect  no 
thing  else  than  that  the  result  will  fully  correspond 
to  liis  wishes.  But  still  his  conduct  remains  worthj 
of  reprobation,  not  only  before  the  judgment-seat  ol 
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strict  righteousness,  but  even  before  that  of  wise 
consideratcness.  All  the  words  with  which  he  now, 
after  this,  seeks  to  conjure  down  the  rising  storm, 
signify  little  or  nothing,  because  he  does  not  yet 
come  to  the  one  act  which  he  has  already  indicated 
as  his  purpose —  a.iro\vana  ! 

Vs.  21.  Crucify  Him,  Crucify  Him. — For  the 
first  time  the  terrible  cry  is  here  heard,  which,  as 
the  secret  wish  and  thought  of  the  chief  priests,  is 
now  by  these  placed  upon  the  people's  lips,  and  with 
fanatical  rage  raised  by  these.  According  to  John, 
ch.  xviii.  40,  they  cry  again,  iraAu/ :  "  Not  this  man 
but  Barabbas  "  must  be  released,  although  the  Evan 
gelist  has  not  mentioned  a  previous  cry, — a  new  proof 
how  admissible  and  necessary  it  is  to  complement 
the  statements  of  the  fourth  Evangelist  from  the  nar 
ratives  of  the  Synoptics,  which  were  familiar  to  him. 
This  cry  was  the  direct  answer  to  the  question  which 
Matt,  xxvii.  22,  and  Mark  xv.  12,  communicate. 

Vs.  22.  The  third  time. — To  Luke  alone  we 
owe  the  remarkable,  and  of  itself  probable,  account, 
that  the  governor  at  this  point  of  the  trial  raises  for 
the  third  time  his  voice  in  favor  of  our  Lord.  No 
wonder,  he  feels  that  if  he  here  gives  way,  the  death 
of  Jesus  is  as  good  as  decided,  and  that  all  further 
endeavors  which  he  might,  perhaps,  yet  make  for 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duty,  would,  after  this 
great  concession,  be  fruitless.  He  repeats,  therefore, 
essentially  what  he  has  already  said,  vss.  14,  16,  and 
assumes  outwardly  a  demeanor  so  much  the  firmer 
the  more  he  is  inwardly  beginning  to  waver. 

Vs.  28.  And  they. — It  is  as  if  the  one  word, 
"Release,"  which  he  has  once  more  ventured  to 
utter,  filled  them  with  all  the  more  furious  rage. 
Now  the  chief  priests  also  join  in  the  impetuous  cry 
of  the  raging  people  for  blood.  "  Eiiam  decori  im- 
memores  cum  plcbe  clamabant?'1  Bengel.  These 
voices  obtain  the  upper  hand,  Ka.t[<r\vav.  The  same 
word  which,  Matt.  xvi.  IS,  is  used  of  the  gates  of 
hell  over  against  the  church. 

Vs.  24.  And  Pilate  gave  sentence,  eirfKpwev, 
2  Mace.  iv.  47.  In  contrast  with  the  provisional 
judgment  which  the  Sanhedrim  had  already  passed, 
the  final  judgment  is  here  spoken  of,  without  our, 
however,  being  required  by  Luke  to  understand  a 
formally  uttered  sentence.  On  the  contrary,  the 
distinction  in  the  demeanor  of  Pilate  in  reference  to 
Barabbas  and  Jesus  is  not  to  be  mistaken.  The 
former — Luke,  in  righteous  displeasure,  does  not 
even  mention  his  name,  but  only  discloses  to  us  a 
view  into  the  disgraceful  history  of  Barabbas — he  ex 
pressly  releases :  apparently  the  murderer  is  unfet 
tered  before  his  eyes,  so  that  he  after  a  few  moments 
hastens  free  through  the  streets  of  Jerusalem.  The 
other  he  deh'vers  up,  TrapeSc.,-**/',  not  by  a  solemn 
ibis  ad  crucem,  but  by  simply  letting  go  the  weak 
hand  with  which  he  had  hitherto  vainly  sought  to 
protect  the  victim  of  priestly  hate.  Not  to  the  will 
of  the  judge  or  the  requirement  of  the  law,  but  to 
the  judgment  of  the  ],c<:pie,  TO>  ^eArj/xtm  avrcav,  is 
the  Prisoner  surrendered.  On  this  account,  also,  it 
is  not  even  necessary  to  inquire  into  the  genuineness 
of  the  eld  record  of  the  sentence :  Jcsum  Nazarenum, 
mlversorcm  gentis,  &c.,  which  ADRICHOMIUS,  Thcatr. 
terra  sanctce,  Galon.  1593,  p.  163,  has,  it  is  said, 
taken  from  old  annals,  and  which  FRIEDLIEB,  ad  loc., 
communicates  in  a  note  entire. 

Since  we  here  have  to  do,  not  with  the  history 
of  the  Passion  in  general,  but  with  the  narrative 
which  Luke  has  given  us  of  the  same,  we  also  pass 
over  the  particulars  which  he  does  not  communicate 


expressly.  As  respects,  however,  the  sequence  of 
the  different  scenes  in  the  trial  before  Pilate,  we  be 
lieve  that  a  correct  harmony  requires  the  following 
arrangement:  1.  The  Leading  Away  to  Pilate,  which 
Luke  relates  with  its  particulars;  2.  The  First  Public 
(Synoptics),  and  immediately  after  that  tl-.c  First 
Private  (John),  Examination  of  our  Lord  bv  the 
Procurator ;  3.  More  Vehement  Accusation  by  tho 
Jews  after  Pilate's  first  declaration  of  innocence,  fol 
lowed  then  by  the  sending  to  Herod ;  4.  First,  Deci 
sion  of  Pilate,  in  which  his  wavering  first  become? 
visible  (Luke  xxiii.  13-16);  5.  His  proposal  to  select 
Barabbas  or  Jesus  (all  the  Evangelists) ;  0.  Delay  by 
the  communication  of  the  dream  of  Pilate's  wife 
(Matthew),  during  which  the  people  arc  persuaded 
over;  7.  Decision  of  the  question,  "Barabbas  or 
Jesus,"  in  favor  of  the  former  (all  the  Evangelists); 
8.  The  Scourging,  as  the  customary,  yet  not  indispen 
sably  necessary,  preliminary  of  crucifixion,  which, 
however,  according  to  Luke,  is  used  as  a  measure  of 
compromise,  as  well  as  in  order,  by  presentation 
of  the  pitiably  maltreated  Prisoner,  to  dispose  the 
people  to  compassion  (John);  9.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  Crucifixion  decidedly  refused,  and  a  new 
accusation  brought  up  by  the  disappointed  priests 
(John  xix.  6,  7) ;  10.  Further,  but  fruitless,  endea 
vors  even  yet  to  deliver  Jesus  (John  xix.  6-12);  11. 
The  Washing  of  Pilate's  hands  (Matt,  xxvii.  24,  25), 
which  Matthew,  in  view  of  his  objective  representa 
tion  of  the  Scourging  as  the  preparation  for  Cruci 
fixion  (which  it,  considered  a  posteriori,  in  fact  be 
came),  places  before  this  maltreatment,  but  which, 
as  evidently  appears,  has  only  sense  and  significance 
if  we  conceive  it  as  a  concluding  act ;  finally,  12.  The 
scene  described  in  John  xix.  13-16,  for  which  we 
may  with  more  right  assume  a  place  after  than  be 
fore  the  washing  of  the  hands  (as  is  proposed  by 
Sturm).  Immediately  after  this,  the  Leading  Away 
to  Calvary,  which  Luke  communicates  most  in  detail. 
—It  appears,  therefore,  that  Luke  xxiii.  24,  25  can 
not  be  attached  immediately  to  the  choice  of  Bar 
abbas,  but  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  concluding  act 
of  the  trial  before  Pilate,  some  intervening  scenes  of 
which  Luke  has  passed  over.  As  to  the  actual  point 
of  time  of  our  Lord's  Delivery  to  Crucifixion,  which 
Luke  also  leaves  unmentioned,  comp.  also  LANGE  on 
Matt.,  ad  loc.,  and  on  Mark  xv.  25.  It  is  noticeable 
that  Luke,  with  the  exception  of  vs.  44,  refrains  hi 
his  account  of  the  Passion  from  almost  any  attempt 
to  give  any  particular  notes  of  time. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  By  the  unequivocal  declaration  of  Pilate  after 
our  Lord's  return  from  Herod,  not  only  did  His  in 
nocence  appear  in  the  most  brilliant  manner,  but  » 
thereby,  at  the  same  time,  became  evident  also  how 
unreasonable  the  opinion  of  Christians  and  theolo 
gians  was,  who,  like  the  older  Deists  and  Rationalists, 
ventured  to  invent  for  our  Lord  political  views.     Pi 
late  and  Herod  do  not  yet  know  anything  of  that 
which  in  the  last  century  was  hatched  out  by  the 
WolfenbiJttel  Fragmentist  concerning  this.     Eveii  the 
Jews  are  not  able  to  destroy  Him  by  political  chaiges. 
They  must  immediately,  John  xix.  7,  proceed  further 
to  an  accusation  founded  on  religious  grounds. 

2.  The  sad  observation   how  Pilate  with  every 
moment  sinks  deeper  and  deeper,  gives  us  a  powerful 
contribution  to  Anthropology  and  Hamartology ;  but, 
at  the  same  tune,  there  is  implied  therein,  not  less 
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than  in  the  direct  testimonies  borne  to  the  innocence 
of  our  Lord,  a  striking  argument  for  the  iniinaculate 
purit  v  of  Jesus.  Soon,  also,  does  ft  appear  that 
weakness,  as  well  as  hatred,  may  mislead  man  to  the 
most  terrible  crime.  Pilate,  who  first  only  be 
comes  Ilerod's  friend,  will  at  last  also  remain  Tibe 
rius'  friend,  and  becomes  therewith  a  confederate  of 
the  chief  priests  and  of  the  people,  nay,  the  accom 
plice  of  Caiaphas.  Then  how  is  the  truth  of  the 
saying  here  proved:  "He  that  is  not  with  Me  is 
against  Me." 

8.  In  the  transaction  respecting  the  choice  be 
tween  Jesus  and  Barabbas,  it  appears  very  plainly 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  let  the  popular  voiec  decide 
upon  the  highest  questions  of  life,  upon  truth  and 
right.  The  history  of  the  Passion  raises  a  terrible 
protest  ngaiust  the  familiar  maxim:  VoxoopuK,  vox 
Dei ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  powerfully  confirms 
the  truth  of  the  poet's  sentence  : — 

Was  ist  MtJirJieitf    Mchrlieit  ist  ein  Unsinn, 
Vtrstand  ist  slets  let  Wcn'gcn  rtur  gewesen; 
Der  Slaat  muss  unlergtlm,  fr&h  mler  spal, 
Wo  Aleltrhcil  siegl  und  Understand  enUcheidet. 

[What  is  majority  ?  Majority  is  absurdity.  Under 
standing  has  ever  been  with  few  only  ;  the  state  must 
perish  early  or  late,  where  majority  prevails  and  folly 
decides.]  "in  church  history,  also,  we  see  how  often 
ecclesiastical  and  political  democracy  have  led  to 
genuine  Barabbas-choices.  Compare  the  admirable 
dissertation  by  ULLMANN,  Die  (Jclhing  dcr  Majori- 
tiiten  in  der  Kirche,  Hamburg,  1850.* 

4.  For  the  typical  significance  of  that  which  here 
took  Rlacc  with"  Barabbas,  the  Mosaic  law,  Lev.  xvi. 
5—10,  must,  in  particular,  be  compared.     The  impor 
tance  of  this  part  of  the  history  of  the  Passion  is 
only  comprehended  perfectly  when  we  find  repre 
sented  to  the  very  sight  therein,  in  historical  symbols, 
the  idea   of  representation,  and   behold  in  the  re 
leased  Barabbas  the  image  of  the  sinner,  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  this  immaculately  Holy 
One  vTrtp  aiirov,  is  acquitted  of  the  guilt  and  punish 
ment  of  sin.     [The  release  of  a  murderer,  without 
the  slightest  sign  that  he  was  changed  for  the  better, 
is  a  rather  equivocal  type  of  the  justification  of  the 
sinner. — C.  C.  S.]     In  this  way,  moreover,  we  learn 
also  to  understand  the  significance  of  the  unshaken 
silence  which  our  Lord  in  these  awful  moments  of 
decision,  during  which   He  remains  so  entirely  pas- 
Hive,  maintains.     It  is  here,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  the  silence  of  the  Lamb  of  God,  on  whom  the 
sins  of  the  world  were  laid,  Isaiah  liii.  6. 

5.  The  choice  between  Jesus  and   Barabbas  is 
the  striking  type  of  the  choice  which,  through  all 
the  centuries,' is  proposed  to  mankind,  the  choice, 
namely,  between  life  and  death,  between  blessing  and 
cursing,  Gen.  ii.   1C,  17;  Deut.  xxx.   18,   19;   Josh, 
xxiv.  15,  &c.     The  motives  which  here  misled  the 
people  to  so  perverted  a  choice  arc  the  r-amc  as  those 
which  now,  as  ever,  induce  most  of  men  to  choose 
the  appearance  instead  of  the  reality,  and  the  curse 
instead  of  the  blessing. 

*  [A  ciimc  which  was  forced  on  a  populace  that,  left  to 
itse^t,  .vo-iM  n»t  have  committed  it,  liy  a  corrupt  and  impla 
cable  aristocracy,  is  a  curious  text  f.ir  this  diatribe  iigmnst 
popular  £  ivrnimeut.  llowrvor,  this,  like  all  rimilar  expres 
sions  of  our  author,  must  !>.•  jr..l;:ed  in  view  of  the  dislike 
which  he  has  to  a  drm«'  i-a'-y  so  d.vpiy  infected  wi  h  infideli 
ty  as  thr  I'.uiMiK-an  democracy,  eren  Ihouah  that  infidelity 
tS  in  no  small  la-a-un'  owing  to  the  tvraiiuie-  and  frauds  of 

:i;m  kin'-rs.      Dr.    Van    • 

However,  ii  unqualified  sympathy  with 

our  national  cause.— C.  C.  S.] 


6.  The  moment  of  the  popular  choice  between 
Jesus  and  Barabbas  is  the  decisive  moment,  not  onlj 
in  the  history  of  the  Passion,  but  also  in  the  history 
of  Israel  and  the  world,  Rom.  ix.  80-33. 

7.  "  It  is  something  yet  other  and  worse  to  reject 
the  Lord  after  He  was  there  rejected,  and  first  be 
came  the  foundation  of  our  salvation.     These  Jewa 
had,  at  nil  events,  at  that  time  not  yet  rejected  Him 
who  in  infinite  love  had  ascended  the  cross  for  our 
redemption.    Woe  to  the  betrayers  of  the  Crucified ! " 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

In  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word 
shall  be  established,  2  Cor.  xiii.  1,  even  where  our 
Lord's  innocence  is  declared. — Whoever  complains 
that  Christ  and  the  gospel  pervert  the  world  in  a 
political  respect,  stands  in  principle  even  below  Pilate 
and  Herod. — Pilate  the  man  who  wishes  to  serve  two 
masters. — The  false  lust  of  compromise  condemned 
in  the  person  of  Pilate. — The  mournful  triumph  of 
persistent  wickedness  over  hesitating  weakness. — Je 
sus  over  against  Barabbas  a  picture  of  universal  his 
tory. — The  fatal  choice  of  the  Jews  a  primitive  and  yet 
eternally  new  history. — Whoever  prefers  sin  to  Christ, 
he  chooses  like  them:  1.  A  robber  instead  of  the 
wealthiest  Distributor  of  grace;  2.  a  rebel  instead  of 
the  King  of  peace;  3.  a  murderer  instead  of  the 
Prince  of  life. — The  choice  of  the  service  of  the  world 
instead  of  the  service  of  Christ,  how  it :  1.  Bears  the 
same  character ;  2.  betrays  the  same  origin  ;  3.  de 
serves  the  same  judgment ;  4.  needs  the  same  atone 
ment,  as  the  fatal  choice  of  the  Jews. — The  fatal 
choice  even  yet,  as  then,  a  fruit :  1.  Of  heedlessness; 
2.  of  misleading  influence;  3.  of  weakness;  4.  of  the 
enmity  of  the  flesh. — The  inconstancy  of  popular 
favor  and  of  human  honor  [There  is  no  certainty 
that  the  masses  who  hung  on  Jesus'  lips  as  He  taught 
were  the  same  that  here  demanded  His  blood.  There 
were  surely  men  enough  in  Jerusalem  to  furnish 
crowds  for  this  purpose^  without  of  necessity  involv 
ing  one  of  those  who  had  so  recently  heard  Him  with 
delight. — C.  C.  S.]. — The  cry  of  Crucify  Him  !  over 
against  the  Hosannas  of  the  throngs.— The  first  cry  for 
murder  considered  in  reference:  1.  To  the  judge  who 
elicits  it ;  2.  to  the  people  that  utter  it ;  3.  to  the 
Saviour  who  hears  it;  4.  to  the  Father  who  accepts 
it ;  5.  to  the  world  which  yet  in  all  manner  of  forms 
repeats  it. — "  0,  My  people,  what  have  I  done  unto 
thce  ?  and  wherein  have  I  wearied  thee  ?  "  Micah  vi. 
3. — The  highest  activity  of  the  love  of  Christ  in  the 
midst  of  seemingly  complete  passivity. — The  murder 
of  Messiah  the  suicide  of  Israel.— Whither  conces 
sions  and  compromises  may  at  last  lead. — The  blind 
policy  of  Pilate,  who  will :  1.  Deliver  our  Lord  by 
evil  means ;  2.  give  up  our  Lord  to  save  himself. — 
Jesus:  1.  Reckoned  with  the  transgressors,  Isaiah 
liii.  12;  2.  humbled  among  the  transgressors;  3. 
by  that  very  means  given  up  for  transgressors, 
2  Cor.  v.  21. — Jesus  most  deeply  humiliated  :  1.  By 
comparison  with  a  malefactor ;  2.  with  a  malefactor] 
like  Barabbas;  3.  with  a  malefactor  that,  moreover  ' 
is  preferred  to  Him — The  diverse  departure  of  tot 
Prince  of  life  and  of  the  murderer  from  Gabbatha.— • 
The  fearful  defeat  of  wickedness  even  in  a  seeming 
victory. — For  every  man  there  appears,  as  once  for 
Pilate,  an  hour  when  he  must  decide  for  u.  ; 

Christ. 

STVKKK:— BRKXTI us:—  Christ  had  to  pass  fions 
one  unrighteous  judge  to  another;  le  cc-muit,  mj 
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brother,  if  without  cause  the  like  of  this  befalleth  thee, 
1  Peter  ii.  21. — CRAMER  : — The  gospel  of  Christ  must 
be  true,  for  the  heathen,  His  enemies,  testify  of  His 
innocence.  —  Christ's  innocence  has  given  to  the 
whole  Passion  the  just  weight  before  the  judgment 
of  God,  Hcb.  vii.  26.— Nova  Eibl.  Tub.:—  Innocence 
at  last  breaks  through  all  imputations. — Sinful  and 
evil  usages  must  not  be  furthered  by  the  magistrate, 
but  disregarded,  especially  when  they  take  place  on 
Sundays  and  feast  days. — A  malefactor  who,  accord 
ing  to  God's  law,  has  deserved  death,  must  be 
allowed  right  and  judgment. — Unrighteous  judgment 
of  the  world  :  the  murderer  shall  live,  the  Prince  of 
life  die. — CANSTKIX  : — The  world  loveth  her  own,  it 
is  a  den  of  murderers. — Human  wisdom  goes  with  the 
tide  and  is  partial. — Nova  Bill.  Tub. : — Hatred  and 
envy  is  something  utterly  devilish. — Of  evil  things, 
too,  there  are  wont  to  be  three,  vs.  22  [an  allusion 
to  the  German  proverb,  Alter  guten  dingc  sind  drci, 
"All  good  things  go  in  threes."'— C.  C.  S.]— "I  will, 
I  will,"  is  indeed  the  speech  of  godless  people  too, 
but  woe  to  them  if  they  rest  satisfied  therewith. — 
Where  the  people  have  more  power  than  the  govern 
ment,  there  is  a  dish  spoiled  and  a  most  unhappy 
etate. — The  world  judges  not  according  to  right,  but 
according  to  favor. — OSIAHDKE  :  — It  is  nature's  view 
of  the  world  for  the  vicious  to  escape  punishment 
and  the  innocent  to  be  punished,  Ps.  Ixxiii.  12. — 


BRENTIUS: — The  issue  demonstrates  ever  how  far 
human  wisdom  reaches,  and  what  we  can  promise 
ourselves  therefrom. — ARNDT  : — The  choice  between 
Jesus  and  Barabbas;  1.  What  determines  Pilate  to 
this  choice ;  2.  on  what  rock  it  splits ;  3.  how  it  turna 
out  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. — KRUMMACIIER  : — 
Pilate  our  advocate,  who  frees  us  from  the  threefold 
imputation  of  seditions  tendencies,  of  senseless  teach 
ings,  and  exaggerated  consolations. — Jesus  ami  Bar- 
abbus,  the  great  picture. — The  release  of  Barabbas: 
1.  How  this  was  effected;  2.  how  the  joyful  tidings 
was  received  on  the  part  of  Barabbas. — The  conclu 
sion  of  the  process. — THOLUCK  : — The  dreadful  illu 
sion  which  unbelieving  Israel  is  under,  inasmuch  aa 
it,  instead  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  chooses  Jesus 
Barabbas ;  2.  which  the  unbelieving  world  is  under, 
inasmuch  as  it,  instead  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  God  and 
man,  chooses  Jesus  the  child  of  man  (Pruligten, 
i.  p.  127  seq.,  together  with  an  appendix  very  well 
worth  reading,  p.  156).  [Calmet  has  this  statement  r 
"  Origen  says  that  in  many  copies  Barabbas  is  called 
JESUS  likewise.  The  Armenian  has  the  same  read 
ing  :  '  Whom  .  .  .  will  ye  that  I  deliver  unto  you : 
JESUS  Barabbas,  or  JESUS  who  is  called  Christ?' 
This  gives  additional  spirit  to  the  history,  and  wqjl 
deserves  notice." — C.  C.  S.] — In  Barabbas  Pilate  re 
leased  the  murderer  of  his  soul ;  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
he  rejected  the  deliverer  of  his  soul. 


4.  Calvary  (Vss.  26^3). 

a.  THE  LEADING  AWAY  TO  THE  CEOSS  (Vss.  26-31). 
''  (Parallel  with  Matt,  xxvii.  31,  32 ;  Mark  xv.  20-22 ;  John  xix.  16,  17.) 

26  And  as  they  led  him  away,  they  laid  hold  upon  one  Simon,  a  Cyrenian,  coming  out 

27  of  the  country,  and  on  him  they  laid  the  cross,  that  he  might  bear  it  after  Jesus.     And 
there  followed  him  a  great  company  of  people,  and  of  women,  which  also  bewailed  and 

28  lamented  him.     But  Jesus  turning  unto  them  said,  Daughters  of  Jerusalem,  weep  not 

29  for  me,  but  weep  for  yourselves,  and  for  your  children.     For,  behold,  the  days  are  com 
ing   [there  come  days],  in  the  which  they  shall   say,  Blessed  are  the  barren,  and  the 
wombs  that  never  bare,  and  the  paps  [breasts]  which  never  gave  suck  [nourishment1]. 

30  Then  shall  they  begin  to  say  to  the  mountains,  Fall  on  us ;  and  to  the  hills,  Cover  us. 

31  For  if  they  do  these  things  in  a  [on,  or  to,  the]  green  tree  [or,  wood],  what  shall  be 
done  in  [happen  tn]  the  dry  ? 

1  Vs.  29.— Rec. :  e0ijAa<7<v.  apparently  an  interpret  amentum  of  the  original  eBpe^av,  which  Lachmann  and  Tischendorf, 
[Meyer,  Trecrcllcs,  A! ford]  ro.-.d,  on  the  ground  of  B.,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  C.1  and  a,  IX,  L.,  [C.",  D.  having  i&8p.]  4  Cursives, 
[Versions.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  eflrjA.  might  very  easily  be  substituted  for  fdpt^.,  but  eflpei//.  we  may  be  sure 


was  never  substituted  for 


C.  C.  S.] 


EXEGETICAL  AND   CRITICAL. 


"Salve  Mater"  from  His  mouth,  where  Veronica 
handed  Him  the  handkerchief,  upon  which  immedi 
ately,  in  a  miraculous  way,  the  features  of  His  coun- 
Vs.  2G.  And  as  they  led  Him  away. — As  tenance  impressed  themselves,  &c.,  can  hardly  need 
respects  the  identity  of  the  present  via  dolorosa  (Ha-  !  any  further  mention,  although,  for  instance,  even 
radell-Alahm)  with  the  way  of  our  Lord  to  the  Cross,  j  Chateaubriand  has  defended  their  identity.  Even 
this  is  at  least  doubtful.  It  is  about  a  league  in  Sepp,  iii.  536,  no  longer  ventures  to  take  these  tra- 
length,  starting  from  the  prcetorium,  inside  the  walls  ;  ditions  under  his  protection,  and  Lamartine  also 
of  the  city,  in  a  northwesterly  direction  as  far  as  allowed  that  he  had  found  here  stone-heaps  of  far  later 
Mount  Calvary.  The  actual  way  to  the  Cross  was  j  date.  In  reference  to  specialities  of  this  sort,  the 
hardly  so  Ions,  and  appears  also  to  have  tended  more  j  admirable  expression  of  Y"on  Schubert  holds  good, 
southerly.  The  spuriousness  at  least  of  the  so-called  Rdse  durch  das  Morgenland,  ii.  p.  505  :  '_'  Although 
Stations,  as,  for  instance,  of  the  place  from  whence  it  may  be  that  here  the  childlike  devotion  of  the 
the  train  set  out,  where  Simon  of  Cyrene  met  the  natives,  when  it  describes  to  us  the  individual  fea- 
Lord,  where  Mary  sank  down  speechles's,  and  heard  a  I  tures  of  the  great  picture,  sometimes  appears  similar 
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SOS 


to  a  countryman  whose  cottage  stands  in  the  neigh 
borhood  of  a  battle-field,  when  lie,  not  with  the  words 
of  an  rxpcpi'iiced  soldier,  still  less  with  the  certainty 
of  ;m  cvf-\\itiu:ss,  relates  to  us  w'lat  here  and  there 
took  place  upon  the  greatly-altered  spots :  still  the 
relation  will  ever  move  us  to  deepest  sympathy  ;  for 
it  is  at  i.ll  events  an  echo  of  that  which  his  ancestors 
hero  really  saw  and  experienced.  There  is  now  pass 
ing  the  sixteenth  century  since  Constantino  and 
Helena's  times,  of  those  that  have  edified  and  spiritu 
ally  refreshed  themselves  from  the  monuments  of 
these  mighty  recollections."  Respecting,  however, 
the  identity  of  Calvary  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  nee 
LASGE,  Matthew,  p.  620,  and  the  there  cited  authors, 
with  whose  results  we  on  the  whole  can  agree. 

They  laid  hold  of. — A  more  exact  expression, 
ayyapfixiv,  is  found  in  Matthew  and  Mark,  a  word 
which,  with  the  exception  of  Matt.  v.  41,  is  only 
found  in  (his  passage  of  the  New  Testament.  That 
the  idea  of  a  military  constraint  is  implied  in  it  is 
certainly  beyond  question,  wherein,  it  is  true,  in  re- 
ppect  to  the  person  of  the  one  thus  impressed,  the 
form  in  which  the  impressment  took  place,  and  the 
occasion  why  precisely  he  was  chosen  in  preference 
to  all  others,  a  wide  field  remains  open  to  the  fancy 
of  exegetes  for  all  manner  of  conjectures.  The 
most  important  we  find  in  Matthew,  ad  loc.  Unless 
we  assert  that  the  notice  of  Mark,  "  father  to  Alex 
ander  and  Rufus,"  was  written  down  without  any  pur 
pose,  then  the  conjecture  is  obvious  that  this  meeting 
with  our  Lord  became  for  Simon  and  his  house  an 
event  of  great  importance,  and  the  occasion  of  his 
afterwards  bearing  the  Cross  after  Christ  in  a  yet 
higher  sense.  In  this  case  then,  the  King  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  has,  even  on  His  way  to  the  Cross, 
won  a  subject,  and  the  well-known  fiction  of  the 
Basilidians  (of  whom  EPIPIIANIUS,  Hccres.  24,  3, 
makes  mention),  that  Simon  died  on  the  Cross  instead 
of  our  Lord,  acquires  then  a  beautiful  symbolical 
sense.  Not  in  the  place  of  our  Lord,  but  ia  His  fel 
lowship,  was,  thus,  not  indeed  his  body,  but  his  old 
sinful  nature  nailed  with  Jesus  to  the  tree.  Comp. 
Rom.  vi.  and  Matt.  xvi.  24. 

Coming  out  of  the  country.—"  Belongs  to 
the  Synoptical  traces  of  a  working  day."  Meyer. 
To  this,  however,  the  fact  is  opposed  that  we  do  not 
learn  how  distant  this  field  [cur'  aypov]  was  from  the 
city,  and  as  little  whether  he  had  been  working  in 
tbe  country,  in  which  case  it  must  not  at  the  same 
time  be  left  out  of  sight  that  a  feast  day  with  the 
Jews  was  by  no  means  observed  more  strictly  than 
the  Sabbath ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  less  strictly. 
Very  justly,  therefore,  does  Wieseler  remark  :  "  We 
Christians  [He  means,  of  course :  "  We  Continental 
Christians." — C.  C.  S.]  easily  mistake  the  true  rela 
tion,  by  comparing  the  Jewish  Sabbath  with  our  Sun 
day,  and  then  remembering  that  the  feast  days  to  us 
are  holier,  celebrated  with  more  Sabbath  rest  than  our 
common  Sundays."  The  name  of  the  greatest  Sab- 
lat/i,  Lcvit.  xvi.  31,  [Shabbathon,]  is  among  all  the 
feast  and  memorial  days  only  given  to  the  great  day 
of  atonement;  but  on  the  remaining  feasts  this 
strict  alistinencc  from  all  labor  is  not  required  as  on 
every  seventh  day  (comp.  Lev.  xxiii.  31  with  vss.  7, 
21,  25,  35,  where  there  is  a  careful  distinction  made 
between  labor  and  servile  labor).  Even  among  the 
present  Jews  the  greater  holiness  which  the  weekly 
Sabbath  and  the  great  day  of  atonement  have  above 
all  other  feasts  is  among  other  circumstances  visible 
from  this  fact,  that  during  the  two  first-named  days, 
but  not  during  the  latter,  mourning  for  the  dead"  is 
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suspended  ;  that  on  the  former  they  bury  no  corp-es, 
but  i hey  do  so  on  the  latter,  &c.  We  do  not,  accord 
ingly,  even  hold  it  necessary  for  an  explanation  «>f 
the  compulsory  service  imposed  upon  Simon  of  Cy- 
rene  to  assume  (Lange)  that  they  were  disposed  there 
with,  regarding  him  as  somewhat  of  a  Sabbath- 
brcaker,  to  let  him  smart  a  little  for  it. 

On  him  they  laid  the  cross,  * irtdriKav  . . .  <pt- 
pfiv  umffdfv  TOII  \r\aov. — The  general  expression  of 
Matthew  and  Mark,  'iva  &pr)  rbv  (nuvpov  must  be  ex 
plained  according  to  this  more  precise  one  of  Luke, 
It  IS  no  (f>fpen>  uirip  TOV  'iTjirof,  but  uinn&tv,  SO  that 
our  Lord  obtains,  it  is  true,  some  lightening,  but  not 
a  freeing  from  bearing  the  cross.  The  cross  wan 
bound  with  cords  upon  the  shoulders,  and  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  they  would  have  lost  much  time  in 
unbinding  it  from  our  Saviour  and  laying  it  in  His 
stead  upon  the  back  of  Simon ;  it  is,  therefore,  not 
an  entire  transfer  of  the  cross  that  is  spoken  of,  but 
only  a  bearing  of  it  with  Him,  and  particularly  the 
hinder  part ;  and  if  one  should  even  assert  that  our 
Lord  found  His  burden  hereby  much  rather  aggrava 
ted  than  relieved,  since  then  the  fore-part  must  have 
pressed  so  much  the  more  heavily  upon  Him,  it 
would  only  follow  from  this,  as  often,  that  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  wicked  were  cruel.  As  to  the  rest,  we 
do  not  read  in  any  of  the  Evangelists  that  our  Sa 
viour  was  about  to  sink  under  the  load  if  just  at  the 
right  time  Simon  had  not  supported  Him.  Here  also 
the  Saviour  bears  the  heaviest  part  of  the  burden, 
while  the  (comparatively)  lightest  part  rests  on  the 
shoulders  of  him  who  follows  after  Jesus. 

Vs.  27.  Women,  -which  also  bewailed. — A 
beautiful  trait  of  genuine  humanity,  which  in  the 
third  Gospel  is  exactly  in  its  place.  As  customary  at 
public  executions,  so  here  also,  a  great  crowd  have 
streamed  together,  among  whom  there  are  also  women 
from  Jerusalem.  Luke,  in  who^se  Gospel  the  most  of 
the  women  who  stood  in  connection  with  Jesus  are  de 
scribed,  relates  to  us  also  how  their  compassion 
strewed  yet  one  last  flower  for  our  Lord  upon  His  path 
of  thorns.  This  phenomenon  was  the  more  remark 
able  because  it,  at  least  according  to  a  later  Jewish 
tradition,  was  considered  as  entirely  unlawful  to  be 
stow  on  a  malefactor  who  was  led  to  the  place  of 
punishment  any  proof  whatever  of  compassion.  These 
women  have,  however,  been  placed  too  high  when 
they  have  been  put  on  a  level  with  the  Galilean 
friends  of  our  Lord,  and  again  too  low  when  it  is  as 
serted  that  they  only  showed  traces  of  an  entirely 
superficial  sympathy,  such  as  is  brought  up  so  easily 
at  the  view  of  any  pitiable  object.  In  the  last  case 
our  Lord  would  assuredly  never  have  deemed  these 
women  worthy  of  a  particular  address,  and  what, 
moreover,  could  there  be  against  supposing  that  at 
least  some  were  found  among  them  who  personally 
knew  Jesus,  who  had  been  affected  by  His  preaching, 
or  who,  by  report,  or  by  their  own  experience  of 
His  benefits,  had  become  engaged  in  His  favor?  We 
do  not  need,  therefore  (Sepp),  to  understand  high- 
minded  matrons  who  had  come  to  a  work  of  love, 
and  bore  in  their  hands  a  wine  drugged  with  myrrh 
(which  was  to  be  a  composing  draught  for  the  Sa 
viour).  They  have  no  myrrh  wine,  but  tear-water, 
wherewith  they  moisten  the  way  to  the  Cross  ;  but 
the  sincerity  of  their  sympathy  becomes  for  our  Lord 
upon  this  sorrowful  course  a  refreshment,  and  Ha 
who  before  a  frivolous  Herod  has  kept  silence,  givea 
now  these  sorrowing  women  tc  hear  His  powerful 
admonitions.  It  is  the  last  connected  discourse  o! 
our  Lord  of  any  length  that  is  uttered  on  this  occa- 
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liion  ;  afterwards  we  shall  hear  only  single  interrupted 
words  before  His  death.  Perhaps  He  uses  thereto 
the  moment  of  delay  which  the  impressment  of  Simon 
had  occasioned ;  in  this  case  the  difficulty  at  once 
disappears,  "  that  at  this  moment  we  are  hardly  to 
presume  a  witness  as  present  who  could  have  caught 
up  and  related  any  words  uttered  by  Jesus."  ( Weisse). 
What  our  Lord  had  uttered  with  composed  dignity 
and  intelligibly  enough,  may  very  well  have  been 
related  by  a  sufficient  number  of  witnesses,  and  par 
ticularly  by  the  women  themselves  to  His  disciples. 

Vs.  28.  Daughters  of  Jerusalem.— Our  Lord 
undoubtedly  does  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  com 
passion  of  these  women  had  not  the  three  condemned 
in  equal  measure,  but  Himself  personally  as  its  ob 
ject.  Therefore,  also,  He  does  not  say :  "  Weep  not 
for  ?/s," — the  terrible  equalizing  of  Him  with  two 
murderers  is  only  to  be  made  some  minutes  later  by 
the  hands  of  His  executioners, — but  "  Weep  not  for 
Me,"  and  He  directs  their  look  from  Himself  to  their 
own  future  by  the  touching  words  :  "  Weep  for  your 
selves  and  your  children."  The  latter  certainly  not 
without  direct  allusion  to  the  imprecation  of  the  Jews, 
Matt,  xxvii.  25,  whose  fulfilment  should  come  upon 
the  children  of  these  women  also.  Not  to  elicit 
new  fruitless  emotion,  He  now  adds,  not  a  Woe  upon 
those  with  child,  but  a  somewhat  softer  "  Blessed  " 
upon  the  unfruitful,  not  without  a  still  retrospect, 
perhaps,  to  the  "  Blessed  "  which  once  a  Galilean 
woman  had  uttered  upon  His  mother,  Luke  xi.  27  ; 
yet  this  prophecy  of  evil  is  not,  therefore,  the  less 
terrible.  He  foretells  days  in  which  the  highest 
blessing  of  marriage  should  be  regarded  as  a  curse, 
and  on  the  other  hand  a  sudden,  even  though  a  ter 
rible  death,  as  a  benefit.  Comp.  Hosea  ix.  14  ;  x.  8  ; 
Rev.  vi.  16.  The  moment  of  the  outbreak  of  this 
desperate  condition  of  things  (&p£nvTat),  which  is 
here  drawn  entirely  after  life,  can  be  no  other  than 
the  point  of  time  at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
when  all  hope  of  deliverance  is  cut  off.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  our  Lord  now,  after  His  condemnation, 
no  longer  warns  against  this  catastrophe,  but  foretells 
it  as  unavoidably  impending,  without  adding  even 
the  faintest  intimation  of  any  way  whatever  in  which 
it  could  be  escaped.  The  day  of  visitation  for  Jeru 
salem  is  now  already  passed  ;  nor  will  our  Lord,  so 
near  His  end,  at  all  assume  the  guise  of  being  any 
longer  concerned  to  deliver  Himself  or  the  people  so 
as  in  any  way  in  this  moment  to  excite  them  even 
yet  to  believe  on  Him  as  the  promised  Messiah.  The 
preaching  of  repentance  becomes  by  this  very  fact 
so  much  the  more  tremendous. 

Vs.  31.  For  if  they  do  these  things  to  the 
green  wood. — So  long  as  the  enemy  at  his  incur 
sion  into  a  land  spares  the  green  wood,  he  will, 
perhaps,  even  refrain  from  destroying  the  dry ;  but 
if  he  does  not  even  spare  the  fruitful,  how  should 
he  not  deny  compassion  to  the  unfruitful  ?  The  im 
age,  sufficiently  intelligible  of  itself,  is  probably 
taken  from  Ezekiel  xx.  47,  and  places  the  fate  of 
the  innocent  Saviour  as  a  prophecy  of  evil  over  against 
that  of  the  guilty  Israel.  We  have  here  not  the  con 
trast  between  young  and  old  (Bengel),  and  as  little 
the  continuation  of  the  exclamation  of  the  despair- 
big  women  themselves,  vs.  30  (Baumgarten-Crusius), 
who,  he  supposes,  from  the  fate  which  comes  upon 
themselves  as  guiltless,  now  make  inference  as  to 
the  lot  of  the  guilty  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  pa 
thetic  allusion  of  our  Lord  Himself  to  that  which 
CTen  now  is  coming  upon  Him,  in  which  this  is  given 
»o  the  women  as  the  standard  according  to  which 


they  were  to  measure  the  fate  impending  over  them* 
selves.  Comp.  Jer.  xlix.  12;  Prov.  xi.  31 ;  1  Peter 
iv.  17,  18.  E«  ravra  Troiovaw,  He  does  not  even  say 
what,  in  order  not  to  agitate  the  souls  of  the  women 
yet  more  deeply ;  they  were  themselves  to  see  it  in  the 
moments  next  succeeding;  TTOLOVCTLV,  Impersonally; 
it  designates  neither  the  Jews  nor  the  Romans  alone, 
but  is  on  indefinite  expression  of  what  is  here  to  b 
accomplished  by  human  hands. 


DOCTKINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  meeting  of  Simon  the  Cyrenian  with  the 
suffering  Saviour  is  again  one  of  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  iiprovidentia  specialmima^  in  which  the  his 
tory  of  His  life  and  suffering  is  so  incomparably  rich. 
It  was  not  merely  for  Simon  himself,  but  also  for  our 
Lord  of  importance,  since  it  prepares  for  Him  a  re 
lief,  even  though  a  brief  one,  on  the  way  to  the  cross. 
Simon  Peter  is  not  at  hand,  although  he  had  prom 
ised  to  follow  his  Master  even  to  death.     But  from 
the  distant  Cyreue  must  there  another  Simon  appear 
to  lighten  the  burdened  course  of  the  Lamb  of  God, 
on  the  way  to  the  slaughter.     The  willingness  with 
which  Simon   takes  the   burden  forced   upon   him, 
renders  for  his  character,  perhaps  for  his  awakening 
courage  of  faith,    a  favorable  testimony.     In   the 
women  also  there  is  manifested  a  feeling  for  our  Lord, 
which  we,  after  all  that  hitherto  had  come  to  pass, 
should  expect  least  of  all  in  this  hour.     "Now  al 
ready  the  first  breezes  of  another  temper  begin  to 
breathe  ;  the  harbingers  of  the  courage  of  the  cross 
are  coming  into  view."     Lange. 

2.  The   address   of   our  Lord   to  the   weeping 
women  causes  the  light  of  His  heavenly  greatness  to 
beam  afar  through  the  mists  of  the  way  to  the  cross 
in  surprising  wise.     In  an  hour  in  which  all  presses 
in  upon  Him,  and  He  might  have  had  all  occasion  to 
think  only  of  His  own  suffering,  He  wholly  forgets 
this  in  order  to  occupy  Himself  only  with  the  salva 
tion  of  persons  who  yet  really  only  exhibited  for  Him 
an  inconsiderable  sympathy.    While  the  present  with 
its  whole  weight  rests  upon  Him,  the  future  stands 
bright  and  clear  before  His  unclouded  spirit,  and  His 
eye  already  beholds  the  day  that  shall  extort  quite 
other  tears.     The  feeling  of  His  own  innocence  and 
dignity  leaves  Him  not  a  moment.     He  knows  and 
designates  Himself  as  the  green  wood,  in  the  same 
hour  which  He  is  about  to  end,  nailed  on  the  dry 
wood  of  shame.     No  word  of  bitterness  against  His 
murderers  is  mingled  with  the  tones  of  love  and  com 
passion  ;  even  the  fate  of  the  children  goes  to  His 
heart,  upon  whom  their  parents  have  recklessly  called 
down  the  curse,  and  as  if  His  own  conflict  were  al 
ready  endured,  He  will  only  have  tears  shed  for  Je 
rusalem's  fate.     Thus  does  His  prophetic  character 
reveal  itself  in  the  same  hour  in  which  He  goes  to 
perform  His  High-priestly  work,  and  He  yet,  as  tha 
Good  Shepherd,  seeks  that  winch  is  lost,  while  He  is 
already  on  the  way  to  give  His  life  for  the  sheep. 

3.  The  difference  between  this  leading  away  of  our 
Lord  and  the  entry  which  had  only  taken  place  five 
days  before.     The  place  which  Calvary  occupies  as  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  those  mountain-tops  which  are 
remarkable  in  the  life  of  our  Lord.     An  admirable 
representation  of  the   Cross-bearing  Christ,  by   Ary 
Scheffer.     Another,  the  Moment  Before  the  Crucifix 
ion,  by  Steuber. 

4.  "  God's  wrath  is  harder  to  bear  than  Christ's 
Cross."     Rieger. 


CIIAF.  XXIII.  32-38. 
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Ho.MILKTICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Compare  here  and  in  the  following  divisions  the 
homilctical  hints  on  the  parallels  in  Matthew  and 
Mark. 

Tho  leading  away  to  Calvary:  1.  The  Victim 
s(  wickedness  led  by  the  hands  of  men;  2.  the 
atoning  sacrifice  of  the  world  led  by  the  hand  of 
the  Father  to  the  slaughter. — The  Via  Dolorosn: 
1.  How  far  the  Saviour  alone  treads  it;  2.  how 
far  His  disciples  must  continually  tread  the  same 
in  the  following  of  Him. — The  way  of  the  cross : 
1.  Strown  with  the  thorns  of  malice ;  2.  moistened 
with  the  tears  of  compassion ;  3.  illuminated  by 
the  light  of  the  greatness  of  Jesus ;  4.  ended  by 
the  hill  of  death. — The  Christian's  cross-bearing 
in  following  Jesus,  like  that  of  Simon,  a  work 
which  is  performed  :  1.  Seldom  voluntarily  ;  2.  best 
with  resignation  ;  3.  never  without  reward. — How 
our  Lord  now,  with  His  cross-bearing  disciples,  has 
taken  upon  Himself  the  work  of  Simon  the  Cyrcnian. 
— Not  a  single  woman  in  the  whole  Evangelical  his 
tory  is  hostilely  disposed  towards  our  Lord. — The  great 
contrast  between  superficial  feeling  for,  and  living 
faith  in,  the  Saviour.—"  Weep  not  for  Me."— How 
much  value  is  to  be  laid  upon  emotions  such  as  are 
not  seldom  awakened  in  the  hearers  by  a  sermon  on 
the  Passion. — The  view  of  the  cross-bearing  Christ 
calls  us  to  weep  for  ourselves :  1.  Such  a  suffering 
have  human  hands  prepared  for  the  most  innocent  and 
the  holiest  One ;  2.  such  a  sacrifice  was  requisite  for 
the  atonement  of  our  sins  also ;  3.  such  a  grace  is 
even  yet  vainly  proclaimed  to  many — and  should  we 
not  weep  over  all  this  ? — The  fearful  punishment  of 
the  rejection  of  Christ :  1.  Foreseen  with  infallible 
certainty  ;  2.  fulfilled  with  terrible  severity  ;  3.  held 
up  for  an  example  for  all  Christian  nations  who  do 
not  honor  God's  Anointed. — Faith  or  despair ;  no 
other  choice. — How  shall  we  escape  it'  we  neglect  so 
great  salvation !  Heb.  ii.  23. 

STARKE  : — God  knows  the  cross-bearers  most  per 
fectly. — The  greatest  and  most  splendid  cities  have 
often  the  fewest  to  bear  the  Lord  Jesus'  cross  after 


Him  ;  small  places  are  before  them  in  it. — CAX* 
TKIN  : — It  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  hidden  bene 
fits  when  God,  through  others,  against  our  own  will 
causes  the  cross  to  be  imposed  on  us  which  we  <lcj 
not  like  to  bear,  and  which,  yet,  is  so  good  fur  in  — 
Rather  help  thy  neighbor  to  bear  his  burden  than 
make  it  heavier,  Gal.  vi.  2. — All  true  Christian*  are 
cross-bearers. — At  the  Passion  of  Jesus  the  disciplcfl, 
though  men,  become  women,  and  the  women  become 
men. — CKAMEK: — The  right  way  to  consider  Christ's 
Passion  begins  thus :  that  we,  with  our  children, 
bewail  ourselves  and  our  sins. — Nova  Bibl.  Tub  :— 
We  commonly  lament  most  what  we  should  lament 
least,  and  least  what  we  should  lament  most,  Joel  ii. 
12 ;  Ps.  cxix.  36. — To  have  no  children  is  in  many 
circumstances  happier  than  to  have  children. — The 
wrath  of  God,  when  it  breaks  out,  is  unendurable, 
Hcb.  x.  31. — The  righteousness  of  God  must  be  satis 
fied  ;  if  He  did  not  spare  His  own  innocent  Son,  how 
much  less  will  He  spare  an  impenitent  sinner. — 
HEUBXER:—  Such  lamentation,  vs.  27,  is  itself  a  ful- 
filment  of  the  prophecy,  Zech.  xii.  10-14.— Christ 
restraining  the  weeping  ones  proved  His  own  high 
dignity. — The  Passion  of  Christ  is  the  most  solemn 
warning  for  the  impenitent. — Paternal  and  maternal 
love — the  thought  of  the  future  fate  of  their  children 
should  move  parents  to  repentance. — For  every 
blinded  sinner  there  will  come  a  day  when  he  shall 
curse  his  life. — Vs.  31  by  no  means  in  conflict  with 
the  Evangelical  doctrine  of  Atonement. — ARXDT: 
— Jesus'  death-journey  to  Calvary. — F.  W.  KRCM- 
MACHKU: — Simon  the  Cyrcnian:  i.  The  Lord  Jesus 
with  the  cross  of  the  sinner ;  2.  the  sinner  with  the 
cross  of  the  Lord  Jesus. — The  daughters  of  Jerusalem. 
— BESSEK  : — And  He  bore  His  cross.  The  two  thieves 
also  bore  their  crosses,  for  such  was  the  manner ; 
but  He  has  borne  a  heavier  one  than  they,  outwardly 
and  inwardly. — W.  HOFACKKR: — The  solemn  death- 
journey  of  Christ  to  Calvary:  1.  As  a  mirror  of 
wholesome  doctrines ;  2.  as  a  mine  of  peaceful  con 
solation  ;  3.  as  a  ground  of  obligation  to  willing  fol 
lowing  ;  4.  as  a  warning  picture  against  guilt  and 
its  account. — HAGENBACH  : — What  temper  of  mind 
the  celebration  of  the  death  of  Jesus  should  awaken 
in  us. 


b.  JESUS  ON  THE  CROSS  (Vss.  32-38). 
(Parallel  with  Matt,  xxvii.  33-41 ;  Mark  xv.  22-32  j  John  xix.  18-24.) 

32  And  there  were  also  two  others,  malefactors,  led  with   him  to  be  put  to  death. 

33  And  when  they  were  come  to  the  place,  which  is  called  Calvary  [A  skull],  there  they 
crucified  him,  and  the  malefactors,  one  on   the  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  the  left. 

3-4  Then  said  Jesus,  Father,  forgive  them ;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.1     And  they 

35  parted  his  raiment  [clothing],  and  cast  lots.     And  the  people  stood"  beholding.     And 
the  rulers  also  with  them   [om.,  with  them9]   derided   [C^UKTT^OV]   him,  saying,  He 

36  oaved  others;  let  him  save  himself,  if  he  [if  this]  be  Christ,  the  chosen  of  Gca.     And 

37  the  soldiers  also  mocked  him,  coming  to  him,  and  offering  him  vinegar,  And  saying,  If 

38  thou  be  the   King  of  the  Jews,  save  thyself.     And  a  superscription  also  was" written 
over  him  [And  there  was  also  a  supcrsc  i-ipiinn  over  him3]  in  letters  of  Greek,  and  Latin, 
and   Hebrew    [om.,  in  ...  Hebrew,   V.  O.4],    THIS   IS   THE    KING   OF   Til  10 
JEWS. 

«  Vs.  34.— fire  F.r^f'im!  nn.l  Cntiral  remarks. 

•  Vs.  3o.-The  oi>v  avrolt  of  the  Kecepta  is  wantin?  in  B.,  C.,  B.,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  T,.,  Q.,  X.,  &c.,  and  is  there-tore  ritrhtly 
rtjectcd  by  1  iseaendori.     .  ;  in  his  7th  ed.— C.  C.  S.J    It  appears  to  have  been  added  to  avoid  its  seeming  ae 
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if  the  rulers  alone  had  mocked,  since,  according  to  the  parallels,  the  people  mocked  also.  [Lachmann  brackets  the  words 
Meyer,  TroRcllcs,  Aliord  omit  them.— C.  C.  8.] 

3  Vs.  38.-Tho  reypaMM<«"7  of  the  Jfeceyta  is  in  all  probability  spurious,  as  well  as  superfluous.  See  TISCHENDORF,  aa 
locum.  [Om.,  !>.,  L.,  Cod.  Sin. — C.  C.  S.J 

[«  Vs.  38.— Van  Oostcrzec  in  omitting  the  clause,  "  in  letters  of  Greek  and  Latin  and  Hebrew,"  follows  Tischendorf, 
With  whom  Meyer,  Tregelles  also  agree.  Lachmann,  followed  by  Alford,  brackets  it.  The  (.minion  rests  upon  the  author 
ity  of  B.,  C.1,  L.,  some  Versions.  Cod.  Sin.  has  it  with  the  rest  of  the  uncials,  ami  apparently  all  Iho  Cursives.  Tischen 
dorf  and  Meyer  regard  it  as  a  very  ancient  interpolation  from  John  xix.  19,  20.  15 ut  Alford  pertinently  asks  why  it  should 
not  have  been  equally  interpolated  into  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  why  the  interpolation  should  vary  so  much  in  language 
,from  its  source.  There  are  some  variations  in  tho  copies  of  Luke,  but  only  such  as  can  be  naturally  accounted  fcr.— 
C.  C.  S.J 


EXEGETICAL  AXD  CRITICAL. 

Calvary,  Kpaviov,  Greek  translation  of  the  He 
brew  Golgotha.  Respecting  the  probable  ground  of 
this  appellation,  as  well  as  respecting  the  whole  lo 
cality,  see  LASGK,  Matthew,  p.  520,  where,  moreover, 
respecting  the  Crucifixion  itself,  the  necessary  infor 
mation  is  found.  As  respects  the  question  about  the 
Hailing  of  the  feet,  there  is,  without  doubt,  not  a  lit 
tle  to  be  brought  forward  for  it  as  well  as  against  it 
that  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration ;  yet  the 
grounds  for  it  appear  to  us  to  be  by  far  the  stronger. 
The  first  rank  here  is  taken  by  the  testimony  of 
JUSTIN  MARTYR,  c.  Tryph.,  ch.  97,  and  TERTULLIAN, 
Adv.  Mart:  iii.  19.  As  to  the  latter,  especially,  we 
can  scarcely  conceive  how  he,  after  the  interpreta 
tion  of  the  words,  Ps.  xxii.  16,  as  applying  to  our 
Lord's  death  on  the  cross,  should  have  written :  qua. 
propria  atrocitas  crucis,  if  he  had  not  found  the 
peculiar  cruelty  of  this  capital  punishment  in  this 
very  particular,  that  both  the  hands  and  the  feet 
were  pierced.  The  well-known  drama,  Xpiaros 
irao-xw,  also,  which  is  ascribed  to  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
an/en,  represents  it  so,  and  retains  its  value  as  proof, 
even  if  its  spuriousness  were  demonstrated.  In  the 
common  Martyrologies,  the  nailing  of  the  feet  as 
well  as  the  hands  is  always  either  presupposed  or 
described,  and  is  at  the  same  time  strongly  supported 
by  the  testimony  of  Cyprian,  Hilary,  Eusebius,  Atha- 
nasius,  and  others.  That  the  familiar  passage  in 
PLAUTUS,  Mostettaria,  ii.  1,  13,  concerning  one  con 
demned  to  crucifixion :  bis  affigantur  pedes,  bis 
brachia,  indicates  an  unusual  cruelty,  has  been  in 
deed  said,  but  not  yet  proved.  Tliat,  moreover,  the 
conception  of  feet  nailed  through  lies  at  the  basis  of 
Luke  xxiv.  39  can  hardly  be  disputed.  But  espe 
cially  the  declaration  of  Thomas  must  also  be  brought 
into  consideration,  John  xx.  25,  "  Except  I  shall 
see  the  print  of  the  nails  and  put  my  finger  into  the 
print  of  the  nails,"  &c.  Unless  we  will  assume  that 
Thomas  wished  a  double  certainty  in  respect  to  the 
tame  marks  of  the  nails,  so  that  he  wished  first  to 
see  them,  and  then,  besides  that,  to  touch  them,  wo 
shall,  it  seems,  be  obliged  to  explain  his  words  thus : 
that  he  first  wishes  to  see  in  the  hands  of  our  Lord 
the  marks  of  the  nails,  and  after  that,  bending  him 
self  to  the  earth,  wishes  to  lay  his  finger  in  the  nail- 
prints  of  the  feet,  and,  finally,  lay  his  whole  hand  in 
the  side ;  so  vanishes  at  the  same  time  every  appear 
ance  of  a  tautology  and  of  an  incorrigible  unbelief, 
and  it  then  appears  that  Thomas  also  may  be  reck 
oned  among  the  witnesses  for  the  nailing  of  the  feet. 

Vs.  34.  Father,  forgive  them.— The  first  of 
the  seven  words  on  the  cross,  of  which  Luke  alone 
has  preserved  three  for  us.  The  genuineness  of  this 
prayer  is,  it  is  true,  not  beyond  all  controversy, 
but  yet  it  is  above  every  reasonable  doubt.  It  is 
lacking  in  B.,  D.1,  38,  Sahid.,  It.,  &c.  [found  in  Cod. 
Bin.],  while  other  manuscripts  also  have  individual 
variations.  Since,  however,  the  words  themselves 
bear  an  indelible  stump  of  genuineness  and  inward 


sublimity,  it  seems  that  the  omission  of  them  rcuit 
be  explained  from  an  exaggerated  craving  to  estab 
lish  the  harmony  of  the  Synoptics  at  any  cost.  As 
respects  the  seu.se  of  the  words,  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
question  whom  the  Lord  meant  by  the  a*fs  at/-™:* 
and  in  reply  to  this  question,  it  is  certainly  not  ad 
missible  to  say  (Gerlaeh):  "This  intercession  Jesus 
made  not  for  the  soldiers  who  fastened  Him  to  tha 
cross,"  but  yet  more  arbitrary  is  it  to  limit  the  refer 
ence  of  this  prayer  exclusively  to  the  four  men  who 
carried  out  the  sentence  of  death  (Euthyrnius,  Paulus, 
Kuinoel,  and  others),  since  our  Lord  may  indeed 
primarily,  but  can  by  no  means  exclusively,  have 
had  these  in  mind.  Without  doubt  He  comprehends 
here  both  the  executioners  and  the  authors  of  His 
death,  the  heathen,  with  their  Procurator,  the  Jews, 
with  their  High-priest,  in  one  prayer  together.  Of 
all  these,  even  of  the  most  implacable  among  them, 
it  could  in  a  certain  sense  be  said,  as  indeed  the  first 
witnesses  of  Jesus  afterwards  said  (Acts  iii.  17 ;  1  Cor. 
ii.  8),  that  with  their  wickedness  there  was  united  a 
high  degree  of  blindness,  but  this  blindness,  which  a 
strict  righteousness  might  have  been  able  to  reckon 
to  them  as  their  own  guilt,  since  it  had  by  no  means 
arisen  without  their  concurrence  (John  xv.  22-25), 
the  inventiveness  of  love  makes  the  very  ground  of 
the  intercession  for  grace  to  the  guilty.  Nay,  inas 
much  as  our  Lord,  in  the  Jews  who  caused  His  death, 
beheld  merely  the  representatives  of  the  whole  of 
sinful  mankind,  we  may  say  that  He  with  these 
words,  by  implication,  commended  this  race  of  men 
itself,  which  was  the  author  of  His  Passion  on  the 
cross,  to  the  Father's  compassion.  To-day  He  does 
what  He  in  His  intercessory  prayer  had  not  expressly 
done,  John  xvii.  9.  How  such  a  prayer,  which  was 
probably  uttered  during  the  terrible  act  of  the  affixing 
to  the  cross  (ri  •noio'vaiv\  is  most  peculiarly  in  the 
spirit  of  the  third,  the  Pauline,  gospel  scarcely  needs 
remark. 

And  cast  lots. — The  partition  of  the  garments 
Luke  mentions  only  with  a  single  word,  as  he  also 
passes  over,  as  well  as  Mark,  the  remarkable  citation 
from  Ps.  xxii.  which  Matthew  and  John  have  added 
to  their  account.  It  is  as  though  he,  instead  of  this, 
wished  to  bring  into  view  a  1'eature  which  is  also  in 
the  same  Psalm  so  powerfully  set  forth  (Ps.  xxii.  17), 
namely,  the  unfeeling  staring  upon  the  incomparable 
Sufferer  by  an  indifferent  and  hostile  crowd. — And 
the  people  stood  beholding. — A  contrast  to  the 
just  uttered  prayer  of  the  Lord,  which  is  so  great 
and  terrible  that  it  could  only  appear  in  the  unexam 
pled  reality  of  the  Passion ;  Luke  therewith  does  not 
deny  that  the  people  scoffed  (Meyer),  but  he  only 
passes  over  this  in  order  to  direct  attention  to  the 
scoffing  of  the  rulers,  who  appear  somewhat  later, 
but  in  connection  with  the  people.  It  appears  that 
the  standing  and  beholding  must  be  limited  to  the 
moment  of  the  affixing  to  the  cross  and  the  one  im 
mediately  subsequent.  It  lies,  however,  in  the  na 
ture  of  the  case  that  such  a  status  quo  in  so  great  a 
throng  at  sucli  a  moment  could  not  possibly  have 
lasted  long.  Perhaps  it  was  the  fyx<"'Te'»  whonj 
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Luke  specially  mentions,  that  led  on  the  crowd  with 
evil  example."  Our  gospel,  however,  here  also  takes 
less  s*rict  account  of  the  sequence  of  the  different 
stages  than  M::tihe-.v  and  Mark. 

'  Vs.  ::.").  And  the  rulers  also. — If  nai  is  genuine 
(s«f  MEYEU.  ad  loc.),  then  there  is  indirectly  implied 
to  this  itself,  that  the  rulers  in  this  respect  were  by 
ao  means  alone. —  Divided. — Comp.  ch.  xvi.  14. 
In  Luke  also  they  speak  of  our  Lord  in  the  third 
person,  while  the  passers-by  (Matthew  and  Mark), 
calling  out  to  Him  with  their  mocking  speeches,  ad 
dress  Him  directly  in  the  second  person.  Here  also 
ihey  involuntarily  proclaim  the  Saviour's  eulogy,  inas 
much  as  they  acknowledge,  "  He  saved  others  "  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  tempt  our  Lord  therewith,  inas 
much  as  they  will  seduce  Him  to  leave  the  ignomin 
ious  tree.  Might  it  be  possible  that  even  yet  a  trace 
of  earthly-minded  expectation  expresses  itself  in  their 
words  ?  Could  it  be  possible  that  even  yet  some  one 
might  have  conceived  the  possibility  that  the  Cruci 
fied  One  might  even  yet  reveal  His  miraculous  might 
for  His  own  deliverance  ?  After  He  is  now  gone  so 
far,  and  has  silently  endured  all,  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  that  they  wished  and  expected  the  realiza 
tion  of  a  condition,  upon  the  fulfilment  of  which  they 
pretend  that  even  now  they  are  willing  to  believe  in 
Him.  As  little  does  it  admit  of  proof  that  they  here 
designedly  took  the  words  of  the  22d  Psalm  into 
their  mouths.  That  which  awakens  astonishment  in 
this  one  great  spectacle  is  precisely  this,  that  they 
themselves,  without  wishing  or  willing  it,  must  attest 
the  greatness  of  Him  whom  they  are  most  deeply 
outraging.  The  insolence  of  one  sharpens  the  biting 
wit  of  others,  and  there  arises  a  contest  which  of 
them  can  utter  the  most  outrageous  words  of  blas 
phemy.  Luke  is  the  only  one  who  communicates  to 
us  the  fact  that  the  soldiers  also  took  part  in  the 
mocking,  which  the  example  of  the  chief  priests  had 
excited.  They  leave  their  previous  composed  de 
meanor,  drink  to  Him  in  soldier's  style,  and  while 
they  appropriate  to  themselves  the  words  of  the  chief 
priests  quite  as  eagerly  and  willingly  as  they  had 
previously  done  the  garments  of  the  Condemned, 
they  exclaim,  not  without  bitterness  towards  despised 
Judaism :  If  thou,  &c.  This  psychologically  prob 
able  account  could  be  called  a  misunderstanding  of 
Matt,  xxvii.  48  (De  Wette)  only  if  we  read  that  they 
at  the  same  time  had  refreshed  our  Lord,  and,  there 
fore,  more  or  less  mitigated  His  suffering.  But  of  a 
reed,  by  means  of  which  the  draught  would  have  been 
really  brought  to  the  lips  of  Jesus,  the  narrative  says 
nothing,  but  we  have  rather  to  conceive  the  case  thus : 
that  they,  holding  forth  to  Him  the  vinegar  at  a  cer 
tain  distance  (irpostpfpoi'Tej),  jestingly  drink  to  Him, 
and,  therefore,  even  by  the  exhibition  of  the  scanty 
refreshment,  increase  His  bodily  suffering. 

Vs.  38.  A  superscription. — That  Luke  reckons 
this  also  among  the  mockeries  (De  Wette)  we  could 
hardly  assert.  We  are  rather  disposed  to  conjecture 
that  this  superscription,  as  to  which  he,  perhaps, 
would  otherwise  have  kept  silence,  is  here  given  by 
him  subsequently,  in  order  therewith  to  give  the  rea 
son  for  which  the  soldiers  also,  and  that  in  such  a 
way,  took  part  in  the  scoffings.  The  superscription 
itself  gave  them  occasion  to  throw  now  with  ignominy 
before  the  feet  of  our  Lord  the  royal  name  which 
'hey  so  pompously  displayed  above  His  head.  Re 
specting  the  custom  itself  of  putting  such  a  super 
scription  over  crosses,  see  WETSTKIX  and  LANUE  on 
Matt,  xxvii.  37.  The  diversity  in  the  statements  of 
the  superscription  is  sufficiently  explained  from  the 


fact  that  in  the  original  languages  it  had  a  somewhat 
different  form.  In  the  Latin,  for  instance,  Hex  ./W<«- 
orurn,  which  Mark  renders  literally  for  his  readers  IE 
Rome.  In  Greek,  OTTO2  E2TIN  O  BA2IA.  T.IN 
IGTAAinN,  which  is  reported  almost  without  altera 
tion  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  In  John,  finally,  the 
literal  translation  of  the  original  Hebrew  superscrip 
tion  appears  to  be  communicated  to  us.  According 
to  all,  it  contains  no  accusation,  but  simply  a  title, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  not  so  much  to  insult  tba 
Crucified  Himself,  as  in  particular  the  Jewish  nation, 
as  is  clear  at  the  first  glance. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  sublime   simplicity   with    which    all   the 
Evangelists  delineate  the  unexampled   fact   of  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus,  without  in  any  way  mingling 
with  it  their  subjective  experiences  and  feelings,  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  proofs  of  the  credibility  of 
this  part,  also,  of  the  sacred  history ;  the  farther  we 
press  into  the  sanctuary  the  more  impossible  does  it 
become  to  us  to   utter  the  word   "Invention"  or 
"  Myth  "  even  in  thought.     From  the  very  beginning 
of  the  statement  of  the  coming  to  Calvary,  everything 
is  avoided  that  could  have  even  the  least  appearance 
of  the  romantic  or  tragic.     Much  genius  has  been 
shown  in  endeavoring  to  fill  up  this  seeming  hiatus 
with  legends  of  Veronica,  of  the  Wandering  Jew,  &c. 

2.  The  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  is  the  realization  of 
that  obscure  presentiment  of  heathenism  which  Plato 
had  already  uttered,  D^  licpublica,  ii.,  when  he  makes 
Glaucus  say  to  Socrates  that  the  perfectly  righteous 
man,  if  he  appeared  among  men,  would  certainly  be 
beaten,  scourged,  tortured,"and  when  he  should  have 
endured  all  this,  would  be  crucified  (&t>satx»'8v\cu34* 
ffirai).     Also  the  end  and  the  crown  of  the  Typics 
of  the  Old  Covenant,  and  of  the  prophecy  of  the 
Messianic  Passion,  Is.  liii. ;  Ps.  xxii.,  which  last  is  no 
direct  prophecy  of  that  which  went  iiitp  fulfilment 
upon  Calvary,  but  a  typical  symbolical   picture,  in 
which  David  describes  his  own  sufferings,  yet,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  exactly  such  forms 
and  colors  as,  although  to  him  entirely  unconsciously, 
yet,  a  posteriori,  became  a  perfectly  exact  description 
of  that  one  whole  unique  and  unexampled  event, 
which  took  place  upon  and  around  Calvary. 

8.  Not  without  reason  have  the  words  of  our 
Lord  on  the  cross  been  reckoned  among  His  most 
precious  legacies.  The  first,  preserved  to  us  by 
Luke  exclusively,  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
generally  loved.  In  itself  indescribably  striking,  it 
is  so  yet  more  through  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
at  which  it  was  uttered,  and  through  the  contrast 
with  the  demeanor  of  the  people  who  stood  there 
beholding.  It  is,  at  the  same  lime,  the  best  com 
mentary  on  the  sublimcst  precept  of  the  Evangelica, 
ethics,  and  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  majesty  of 
our  Lord  in  the  midst  of  His  deepest  humiliation ; 
the  worthy  conclusion  of  His  earthly,  and  the  strik 
ing  symbol  of  His  heavenly,  life  ["  There  for  sinners 
Thou  art  pleading,"  &c.]  Even  before  Hun  there 
was  no  lack  of  saints  who  prayed  for  the  wicked,  nay, 
for  their  enemies  (Abraham,  Jeremiah,  and  others), 
and  after  Him  II is  example  has  not  seldom  been  fol 
lowed  in  the  most  surprising  degree  (Stephen,  James 
the  Just,  Huss,  II.  V.  Zutphen,  and  others).  Of  Ilia 
predecessors,  however,  no  one  has  reached  the  ideal 
height  to  which  HLs  love  has  here  raised  itself,  and 
it  is  only  through  His  might  that  His  followers  havi 
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so  to  pray  and  forgive.  The  enforcing  of 
this  prayer  by  reference  to  the  ignorance  of  His 
enemies  would  only  have  arisen  in  His  loving  heart. 
But  more  strongly  yet  than  through  this  puthetic 
"They  know  not  what  they  do,"  was  the  prayer, 
without  doubt,  supported  in  the  Father's  view  by 
*he  blood  which  in  the  utterance  of  this  prayer  was 
irunk  by  the  earth  on  Calvary,  a  blood  that  spoke 
better  things  than  the  blood  of  Abel.  And  it  was, 
moreover,  heard,  as  is  plainly  attested  by  the  renewed 
preaching  of  the  gospel  to  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem, 
the  conversion  of  so  many  thousands,  and  the  con 
tinuous  work  of  grace  on  Israel.  For  us  who  read 
it,  it  is  a  new  proof  of  His  love  and  greatness,  a 
proof  of  such  kind  as  does  not  occur  again,  even  in 
our  Lord's  own  history,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
reminder  of  that  feature  of  the  prophetic  portraiture 
of  the  Passion  which  we  read,  Is.  liii.  12 :  "He  made 
intercession  for  the  transgressors."  Compare,  re 
specting  this  and  the  following  words  on  the  cross, 
Dr.  G.  J.  VINKE,  Dissert.  Tkcol.  de  Christi  e  cru.cc 
pendentis  vocibus,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1846. 

4.  From  a  doctrinal  point  of  view,  the  first  word 
on  the  cross  is  peculiarly  important,  because  it  points 
us  to  the  natural  connection  that  exists  between  the 
pardonableness  of  a  sin  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
sinner.      It   is   here   plainly  expressed   that  if  one 
knows  perfectly  what  he  does,  all  hope  of  forgiveness 
falls  away,  since  the  capability  of  receiving  it,  re 
morse   and   repentance,   is   lacking.     On   the   other 
hand,  we  are  not  to  forget  that  in  almost  every  sin 
there  is  a  minimum  of  ignorance  present,  which  may 
be  accounted  as  a  lessening  of  the  guilt,  nay,  that 
the   blindness,    however    self-caused,   becomes    the 
greater  in  the  degree  in  which  the  bondage  of  sin 
increases  in  duration  and  obstinacy.     However,  here, 
before  all,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  which 
must  be  weighed  and  brought  up  for  the  diminution 
of  the  guilt  of  others  cannot,  on  that  account,  serve 
as  a  mantle  with  which  we  can  cover  and  excuse  our 
own  sins.     With  entire  justice,  therefore,  does  J.  MUL- 
LER,  Lehre  von  der  Sunde,  i.  p.  239,  say,  in  reference 
to  the  sin  of  the  first  rejectors  of  our  Lord  :  "  If  their 
not  knowing  removed  their  guilt,  they  did  not  need 
forgiveness;  if  it  did  not  diminish  their  guilt,  the 
prayer  fur  forgiveness  could  not  have  used  it  as  a 
motive  for  forgiveness." 

5.  The  mucking  on  the  cross  by  four  different 
classes  of  men  was  not  only  a  dreadful  revelation  of 
the  m  ght  of  darkness,  but  for  our  Lord,  at  the  same 
time,  ih3  last  return  of  the  Temptation  in  the  Wil 
derness,  ch.  iv.  9-11. 

6.  In  the  midst  of  the  deepest  humiliation,  God 
provides  that  the  royal  dignity  of  His  Son  shall  be 
proc  aimed    by   the   superscription   over   the   cross. 
Notw:thstanding  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  Jews, 
not  a  jot  nor  a  tittle  may  be  altered  therein  ;  in  three 
different  languages — in  the  language  of  the  empire, 
of  culture,  of  nationality — there  stands  there  on  the 
cross  for  thousands  to  read,  the  shame  of  Israel  and 
the  glory  of  Jesus.     In  view  of  such  a  concurrence 
of  circumstances,  it  is  easy  to  comprehend  that  some 
fathers  of  the  church  were  of  the  view  that  Pilate 
had  ordered  and  maintained  this  superscription  dt' 
vinitux  inspiratus,  in  order  in  this  way  to  help  fulfil 
the  prophetic  word,  Ps.  ii.  6.     To  us,  at  all  events, 
this  little  trait  of  the  history  of  the  Passion  remains 
a  palpable  proof  o 

word,  Is.  xlvi.  10. 


story  ( 
truth 


ft  palpable  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  other  prophetic 


7.  The  sacred  narrative  in  the   account  of  the 
Partition  of  the  Garments  might  well  have  deserved  a 


better  fate  than  to  have  given  occasion  for  the  most 
wretched  superstition  and  priestcraft  of  later  ages. 
The  legends  about  the  garments,  especially  about  the 
seamless  coat,  of  our  Lord,  cannot  be  here  all  given, 
but  only  be  rejected  with  a  word.  Compare  the 
writings  of  Dr.  J.  GILREMKISTER  and  H.  V.  SEIBEL. 
"  The  holy  coat  of  Troves  and  the  twenty  other  h<~ly 
seamless  coats,"  Diisseldorf,  1844;  and  "  The  advo 
cates  of  the  coat  of  Troves  brought  to  silence," 
1845. 

8.  We  can  also  indicate  with  only  a  word  what 
the  poetry  and  painting  of  the  church  have  done  for 
the  glorifying  of  this  bloody  scene  of  the  Passion. 
Compare  the  beautiful  hymn :  Vexilla  regis  prodeunt ; 
the  Stabat  Mater  [Exquisite  in  poetry,  but  so  unhap 
pily  and  deeply  defiled  by  Mariolatry. — C.  C.  S.],  the 
Impropera,  the  Miserere  of  Allegri,  the  famous 
paintings  of  Poussin,  Gue,  and  innumerable  others 
Comp.  Si'AUDKNMEYER,  /.  c.  p.  440  seq. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

Jesus  has,  as  the  true  Sin-ofFering,  suffered  with 
out  the  gate,  Heb.  xiii.  11,  12.  —  Jesus  reckoned 
among  the  transgressors;  this  word  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  history  of  the  Crucifixion  of  our  Lord, 
points  us:  1.  To  Israel's  shame;  2.  to  Jesus'  glory; 
3.  to  the  Father's  counsel ;  4.  to  the  Christian's  boast ; 
5.  to  the  world's  hope. — To  whom  do  we  in  our  own 
eyes  belong — to  the  transgressor  who  deserved  what 
He  suffered,  or  to  those  justified  through  His  blood 
and  reconciled  with  God? — The  Lord  of  glory  upon 
the  summit  of  shame,  the  Prince  of  life  among  the 
murderers. — The  high  value  of  our  Lord's  words  on 
the  cross  for  His  dearly-purchased  church. — How 
each  single  word  of  the  first  utterance  on  the  cross 
is  a  new  pearl  in  the  shining  crown  of  our  Lord :  1. 
He  prays  in  the  hour  of  crucifixion;  2.  He  prays  to 
God  as  to  His  Father ;  3.  He  prays  in  this  hour  for 
others ;  4.  for  enemies ;  5.  with  most  urgent  impor 
tunity;  6.  with  the  richest  result. — Not  the  murder 
of  the  Messiah  in  itself,  but  the  continued  and  ob 
stinate  rejection  of  the  apostolical  preaching,  the 
ultimate  cause  why  Israel  has  obtained  not  pardon 
but  punishment. — Here  is  more  than  Elijah,  2  Kings 
i.  10. — Oravit  tninericordia,ut  oraret  mixeria,  Augus 
tine. — The  first  prayer  of  our  Lord  on  the  cross  an 
entirely  unique  prayer:  1.  Unique  in  its  sublimity, 
a.  For  whom  prays  He  ?  b.  When  ?  c.  What  ?  2. 
unique  in  its  significance;  this  prayer  is,  a.  the  crown 
of  His  earthly  life,  b.  the  consecration  of  His  cross, 
c.  the  image  of  His  heavenly  activity ;  3.  unique  in 
its  power,  it  serves,  a.  to  our  humiliation,  b.  to  our 
consolation,  c.  to  our  sanctitication. — Jesus  on  the 
cross  the  Intercessor  for  His  enemies  and  the  exam 
ple  for  His  friends. — The  glorified  Jesus  the  object: 

1.  Of  frivolous  covetousness  (the  lot-casting  soldiers); 

2.  of  cold  indifference  (the  beholding  people) ;  3.  of 
cowardly  mocking  (the  insulting  rulers). — The  mock 
ing  upon   Calvary  the  crucifixion  of  the  heart  of 
Jesus. — How  with  the  mocking  at  the  cross  every- 
thing  reaches  the  highest  culmination:  1.  The  sin; 
2.  the  suffering;  3.  the  grace  of  God  who  surren 
ders  His  Son  into  the  extreme  of  misery. — Jesu.->' 
foes,   even  when  they  curse,  are  involuntarily  crw- 
strained   to   bless.  —  God's   way  in   the    sanctuary, 
Hab.  ii.  20.     We  see  upon  Calvary  a  God:   1.  Who 
keeps  silence ;  2.  who  rules ;  3.  who  thus  reconciles 
the  world  unto  Himself. — Jesus  on  the  cross  tempted 
once  again,  yet  without  sin,  Heb.  iv.  15. — The  Chri> 
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dim  crucified  with  Christ  must  also  often  yet  hear 
(lii-  ti'iupting  voice  ami  repel  it. — "The  world  loves 
to  l.l.u-kcn  that  which  shines"  [A'v  Jiilt  <Ue  Welt,  das 
Strniilt'iide  zn  schwarzen]. — The  iliH'rrrnt  degrees  of 
wickedness  in  those  who  mock  alike. — The  super 
scription  on  the  cross  a  speaking  proof  of  the  ador 
able  providence  of  God.  It  proclaims :  1.  The  inno 
cence  ;  2.  the  dignity ;  3.  the  destiny  of  the  crucified 
Christ. — This  superscription:  1.  Written  in  three 
languages ;  2.  read  by  the  Jews ;  3.  unchanged  and 
unchangeable. — What  docs  the  superscription  on  the 
cross  testify:  1.  Concerning  God;  2.  concerning 
man ;  3.  concerning  Christ ;  4.  concerning  the  way 
of  redemption  ;  5.  concerning  the  hope  of  the  future. 
—This  superscription:  1.  Was  read  by  all;  thou 
surely  wilt  not  go  unheeding  by  ?  2.  it  was  offensive 
to  many ;  thou  surely  wouldst  for  all  that  not  alter 
anything  therein  ?  3.  one  man  has  stubbornly  main 
tained  it  (Pilate) ;  thou  surely  wilt  not  let  it  be  taken 
from  thec  ? 

STARKE  : —  OSIANDKR: — Christ  has  been  willing 
to  be  reckoned  among  the  transgressors,  that  we 
might  eome  into  the  number  of  the  children  of  God. 
— This  is,  so  to  speak,  the  supreme  masterpiece  of 
the  Mediator,  that  He  knows  how  to  make  an  inter 
cession  out  of  that  of  which  others  would  have  made 
an  accusation. — The  best  we  can  entreat  for  ourselves 
and  others  is  forgiveness  of  sins. — It  is  equitable  to  have 
more  compassion  on  those  that  siu  ignorantly  than  on 
those  that  sin  maliciously. — Nova  Bibl.  rl\ib. : — The 
crucified  Jesus  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling-block,  to  the 
Greeks  foolishness,  but  to  us,  £c.,  1  Cor.  i.  23,  24. — 
It  is  a  terrible  sin  to  give  occasion  for  the  name  of  God 
and  Jesus  to  be  blasphemed  among  the  heathen, 
Rom.  ii.  24. — All  languages  and  tongues  have  a  share 
in  Jesus  the  King. — HEUBNER  : — Christ  prays  for  all 
the  authors  of  all  His  sufferings. — The  most  glorious 
hearing  of  the  prayer  of  Jesus  is  yet  reserved  in  the 
future  conversion  of  Israel. — If  Jesus  then  prayed 
for  His  enemies,  He  will  now  continue  to  pray  also 
for  penitents  and  believers. — AKXDT  :  —  The  super 


scription  over  the  cross. — The  partition  of  the  gar 
ments: — KRUMMACIIER: — The  Crucifixion:  1.  Jesus' 
arrival  at  His  death-mount ;  2.  the  act  of  crucifixion : 
3.  the  erected  cross.  The  Partition :  1.  The  Testator  , 

2.  His  bequest;  3.  the  heirs.     The  Superscription: 
Jesus  on  the  cross  a  King:   1.  His  majesty  :    2.  Hii 
victory;   3.   the  founding  of  His  kingdom;  4.   Hia 
judgments;  5.  His  government. — "Father,  forgive ": 
1.  Contents  of  the  prayer;  2.  grounds  justifying  ii, 

3.  limits   within   which    it  finds   acceptance. — VAN 
OOSTERZEE  : — The  crucifixion  a  union  without  com« 
pare:   1.  Of  triumph  and  baseness ;  2.   of  ignominy 
and  majesty :  3.  of  caprice  and  providence ;  4.   of 
condemnation  and  acquittal ;  5.  of  earth  and  heaven. 
In  conclusion,  the  double  question :  Belongest  thou 
to  those  who  crucify  Christ  afresh,  or  to  those  who  in 
truth  are  crucified  with  Christ? — VIXET: — Leg  com- 
plices  de  la  crucification  du  Seigneur. — J.  SAURIN  :— 
Nouv.  Disc.  \.  p.  365,  sur  la  priere  de  Jexus  Chrisi 
pour  sett  bourreaux.—W .  HOFACKER,  I.  c.  p.  311  : — 
The  magnificent  sunset  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ 
on    Calvary.  —  The  world-atoning   death    of  Christ 
in  its  mighty  working. — The  words  on  the  cross: 
Severn  folia  semper  viventia,  quie  vitis  noslra,  cum 
in    crucem    elevata  fuit,    emiait.      Bernard.       The 

!  first :  res  miranda,  Judwi  clamant :  crucifige,  Christut 
J  clamat :  ignosce.  Magna  illorum  iniqnitax,  sed 
major  tua,  o  Domine,  pietas.  Idem.  —  SCHLEIKR- 
MACHER,  Pred.  ii.  p.  436  scq. : — The  mystery  of  re 
demption  in  connection  with  sin  and  ignorance :  1. 
The  redeeming  suffering  of  Jesus  was  a  work  of 
ignorance ;  2.  but  the  redemption  which  proceeds 
from  Him,  the  farther  it  goes,  abolishes  so  much 
more  the  excuse :  "  They  know  not  what  they  do." 
— TJIOLUCK  :— The  intercession :  1.  The  thought  of 
the  Redeemer  at  this  word ;  2.  the  thoughts  which  it 
must  call  forth  in  us. — NITZSCII  : — The  execution  of 
Jesus  in  its  connection  with  other  works  of  the 
world  and  of  the  temper  of  the  world. — PALMER:— 
Christ  between  the  malefactors. — For  further  cita 
tions,  see  LANGE  on  the  parallels. 


C.  THE  TEXITE^T   THIEF  (Vss.  39-43). 


39  And  one  of  the  malefactors  which  were  hanged  railed  on  him,  saying,  If  thou  be 

40  Christ  [Art  not  thou  the  Christ?1],  save  thyself  and  us.     But  the  other  answering  re 
buked  him,  saying,  Dost  not  [even2]  thou  fear  God,  seeing  thou  art  in  the  same  con 

41  demnation?     And  we  indeed  justly  ;  for  we  receive  [are  receiving3]  the  due  reward  of 

42  our  deeds  :   but  this  man  hath  done  nothing  amiss.     And  he  said  unto  Jesus,  Lord,  [he 
said,  Jesus,  remember,  V.  O.4]  remember  me  when  thou  comest  into  [in]  thy  kingdom. 
And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Verily  I  say  unto  thee,  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in 


43 


paradise. 


1  Vs.  39.— According  to  the  reading  of  Tischcndorf,  [Meyer,  Tregolles,  Alford] :  ov^i  trv  el;  after  B.,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  C.1, 
L.,  Versions.  The  Heccpta  comes  from  vs.  37. 

[a  Vs.  40. — That  is,  "  any  more  than  the  mockers  around,  who  at  least  have  not  a  fellow-suffering  to  restrain  them 
•  •om  impious  cruelty  towards  a  dying  man." — C.  C.  S.] 

['  Vs.  41.— Revised  Version  .,f  the  American  Bible  Union.— C.  C.  S.I 

«  Vs.  42.— The  Kiipte  of  the  Rr.cejila  is  wanting  in  B.,  C.1,  I).,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  Cursives,  &c.  'Ir)<rou  is  supported  by  th« 
Authority  of  B.,  C.1,  L.,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  Origcn,  and  the  Coptic  and  Sahidio  Versions. 

according  to  Luke,  only  by  one.  The  different  har- 
monistic  attempts  to  remove  here  all  appearance  of 
contradiction  are  familiar.  See  LANGE,  Matthew,  p. 
525.  The  view  of  Lange,  that  we  must  make  a  die- 


EXEGETTCAL  AXD  CRITICAL. 


Vs.  39.  And  one  of  the  malefactors  which 
were  hanged.  —  According  to  Matt,  xxvii.  44,  and 
Mark  xv.  3  '2,  our  Lord  is  mocked  by  both  robbers  ; 


tinction  between 


and  0Aa<r<jnj,ut  lv  in  the  fol 
lowing  manner,  namely,  that  the  latter  could  be  said 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  LUKE. 


only  of  the  impenitent,  the  former  also,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  better-minded  robber,  who  had  begun 
as  well  as  his  fellow  to  urge  our  Lord  to  leave  the  cross, 
but  had  soon  given  up  this  earthly-minded  expecta 
tion — this  view  diminishes  the  difficulty  without  doubt, 
but  yet  does  not  wholly  remove  it.  For  even  in  this 
way  the  psychological  objection  cannot  be  refuted 
as  to  how  so  sudden  a  conversion  could  all  at  once  have 
arisen  in  the  soul  of  the  penitent  thief,  and  as  to 
whether  it  is  not  in  contradiction  to  the  nature  of  an 
unfeigned  conversion,  when  the  penitent  begins  his 
conversion  with  rebuking  a  fellow-sinner  on  account  of 
an  act  which  he  himself  had  only  a  few  moments  be 
fore  been  committing.  We  rather  assume  (Ebrard), 
that  Matthew  and  Mark  express  themselves  indefi 
nitely  ;  that  they  meant  only  to  give  the  genus,  but 
not  the  number  of  the  last  class  of  the  scoffers,  and 
that  it  was  reserved  for  Luke  to  instruct  us  more 
fully  about  a  particular  which,  in  the  Pauline  Gospel 
of  justification  by  free  grace,  is  so  very  peculiarly  in 
its  place. 

Vs.  40.  Dost  not  even  thou  fear  God? — 
It  is  not,  therefore,  the  blaspheming  of  Jesus  in  itself 
which  gives  occasion  for  this  outspoken  rebuke, 
but  the  frivolous  forgetfulness  of  God,  the  hick  of 
the  fear  of  God  which  manifests  itself  in  the  words 
of  a  man  who  is  now  suffering  the  same  punishment 
with  Jesus,  whom  he  blasphemes,  and  who,  therefore, 
now  at  least  ought  to  have  exhibited  a  more  serious 
temper.  But  now  the  powerful  antithesis  with  this 
word :  fv  Tia  ainta  Kpiuart,  comes  before  his  awaken 
ing  consciousness  of  faith,  and  he  expresses,  as 
strongly  as  possible,  the  heaven-wide  distinction 
which  exists  between  the  Saviour  and  the  companions 
of  His  fate. 

Vs.  41.  And  we  indeed  justly,  sc.  eV  -rf  Kpi- 
fiari  eff/mev. — He  knows  himself  to  be  before  God  a 
man  as  guilty  as  the  companion  of  his  fate,  although 
he  censures  his  blasphemy. 

This  man  hath  done  nothing  amiss,  ow5e«/ 
oTOTTor. — Nothing  censurable,  evil.  (Jomp.  2  Thess. 
iii.  2.  "  The  mild  expression  denotes  innocence  the 
more  strongly."  (Meyer).  Even  had  the  robber  said 
nothing  more  than  this,  yet  he  would  awaken  our 
deepest  astonishment,  that  God — in  a  moment  wherein 
literally  all  voices  are  raised  against  Jesus,  and  not  a 
friendly  word  is  heard  in  His  favor — causes  a  witness 
for  the  spotless  innocence  of  the  Saviour  to  appear 
on  one  of  the  crosses  beside  Him.  This  murderer  is 
the  last  man  who  before  Jesus'  death  deposes  a  tes 
timony  in  honor  of  Him.  But  now  he  soon  shows  a 
yet  clearer  and  firmer  faith,  while  he  directs  his  look 
upon  the  middle  cross,  and  now  begins  to  speak  no 
longer  of,  but  to,  Him  Himself. 

Vs.  42.  Jesus,  remember  me. — He  desires  no 
instantaneous  liberation  from  the  cross,  on  which  he 
on  the  contrary  is  convinced  that  he  must  die,  but 
he  desires  solely  and  singly  that  our  Lord  in  grace 
may  remember  him,  and  receive  him  into  His  king 
dom.  Undoubtedly  he  is  not  wholly  free  from  earthly 
Messianic  expectations,  and  here  is  thinking  not  of 
the  heaven  in  which  our  Lord  after  His  death  would 
be,  but  he  represents  to  himself  the  moment  when 
the  Messiah  comes  in  His  kingly  glory  to  erect  His 
kingdom  upon  earth,  and  desires  that  he  then,  awak 
ened  from  the  grave,  may  enter  in  with  Him  into  the 
joy  of  his  Lord.  Comp.  Matt.  xvi.  28.  But  even 
ou  this  interpretation  his  prayer  is  assuredly  one  of 
the  boldest  and  most  surprising  that  has  ever  been 
utieied.  A  crucified  malefactor,  the  first  that  has 
fuHy  understood  the  deep  sense  of  the  superscription 


over  the  cross,  and  becomes  the  herald  of  the  royal 
dignity  of  our  Lord,  in  the  same  instant  in  which  the 
Messianic  hope  of  the  apostles  themselves  was  most 
vehemently  shaken — of  a  truth  this  phenomenon 
may  be  called  one  of  the  brightest  points  of  light  in 
the  history  of  the  last  hours  in  the  life  of  our  Lord  ! 
And  even  if  we  assume  that  he  had  previously  heard 
and  seen  our  Lord ;  that  he,  although  a  murderer,  could; 
not  yet  have  been  a  hardened  felon  ;  that  he  attentively' 
observes  Jesus  in  the  last  hours,  and  that  the  approach 
of  death  had  failed  him  with  the  deepest  seriousness, 
yet  all  this  clears  up  for  us  only  a  part  of  the  riddle, 
which  finds  singly  and  solely  its  full  solution  in  the 
faith  of  God's  free  grace,  which  has  in  this  very  mo 
ment  in  fullest  abundance  glorified  itself  in  the  rob 
ber,  while  it  had,  we  may  believe,  even  previously 
prepared  him  by  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life  for 
this  courageous  faith  and  this  sincere  conversion, 
which  comes  to  light  here  in  him  in  so  surprising  wise. 
An  examination  of  the  history  of  the  psychological 
development  of  his  inner  life,  which  commends  itself 
by  great  originality,  set.  in  LANGE,  Le.ben  Jesu,  ii.  p. 
1568.  Only  in  this  way  does  it  become  explicable 
how  he  in  clearness  of  knowledge,  in  strength  of 
faith,  as  well  as  in  courageousness  of  confession, 
could  be  so  far  prominent  above  all  others,  and  be 
hold  now  a  source  of  life  and  a  royal  throne  in  the 
cross,  that  even  for  the  most  advanced  disciples  was 
a  stone  of  stumbling  and  a  rock  of  offence.  [Trench's 
conjecture  appears  to  be  a  reasonable  one,  that  this 
robber  may  have  been  a  companion  of  Bavabbas,  and 
that  both  these  ^ya-rai  may  have  belonged  to  that 
class  of  turbulent  zealots  for  freedom  who  had  already 
begun  to  appear  in  th.3  Jewish  land,  and  who,  like 
the  Greek  Klephts  in  Turkish  times,  united  audacious 
wickedness  with  a  perverted  but  ardent  feeling  of 
devotion  to  their  country.  The  fact  that  Barabbas 
had  just  about  this  time  "  made  a  sedition,"  which 
implies  accomplices,  who  were  not  like  himself  re 
leased,  but  doubtless  punished,  lends  weight  both  to 
the  conjecture  that  some  vague  Messianic  longings 
may  have  been  mixed  up  with  his  crime,  and  that 
this  man  may  have  been  a  participant  of  it.  A  nature 
led  through  the  very  strength  of  noble  impulses  into 
crime,  might  well  be  more  receptive  of  Divine  grace 
in  the  hour  of  utter  disenchantment  and  of  mor 
tal  agony,  than  that  of  a  common  ruffianv  Of  course, 
this  must  remain  only  a  conjecture,  but  I  think  we 
may  be  free  to  say,  a  not  improbable  conjecture. — 
C.  C.  S.] 

Vs.  43.  And  Jesus  said  unto  him :  To-day. 
— We  can  but  faintly  guess  what,  for  the  suffering 
Saviour,  a  word  like  this  must  have  been.  Over 
against  all  the  voices  of  blasphemy  He  has  observed 
steadfast  silence ;  but  such  a  petitioner  He  permits 
not  to  wait  a  moment  for  an  answer.  He  promises 
to  him  something  much  higher  than  he  had  desired 
— the  highest  that  he  could  pray  or  conceive — Para 
dise,  and  that  even  to-day,  and  in  fellowship  with 
Him.  Senseless  is  the  combination  To-day  with 
\fyw  (rot,  of  which  Theophylact  already  speaks,  and 
which  is  vindicated  in  particular  by  Roman  Catholic 
exegetes,  in  order  as  much  as  possible  to  weaken  the 
proof  which  has  always  been  derived  from  this  word 
on  the  cross  against  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory.  It 
is  self-evident  that  our  Lord  spoke  to-day,  not  yester 
day  ;  never  has  He  so  pleonastically  expressed"  Him 
self;  moreover,  on  this  interpretation  the  so  thor 
oughly  definite  promise  would  lose  all  precision.  But 
now  there  is  implied  nothing  less  in  it  than  first  the 
assurance  that  the  murderer  should  die  even  to-day. 
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tnd  that  with  the  Saviour,  while  He  had  perhaps 
feared  that  lie  should  have  to  languish  slowly  away, 
hanging  yet  one  or  several  days  upon  the  cross  [as 
we  know  was  frrquentlv  the  case  in  crucifixion,  be 
fore  death  ensued. — C.  C.  S.]  ;  a  promise  which  was 
fulfilled  a  few  hours  later  by  the  erurifraaium.  But 
at  the  same  time  our  Lord  promises  him  Paradise,  u 
word  whose  whole  sweetness  in  such  a  mouth,  for 
such  ears,  could  only  be  experienced  if  one  had  him 
self  hung  there  with  the  Saviour  upon  the  cross. 
We  have,  however,  by  this  Paradise  to  understand 
not  the  heavenly  Paradise,  2  Cor.  xii.  4;  Rev.  ii. 
7,  but  that  part  of  Sheol  which  is  opposed  to  Gehenna, 
and  which  was  also  named  Paradise,  and  moreover, 
apparently,  "Abraham's  bosom."  Nothing  else  could 
the  forgiven  one  understand,  who  unquestionably 
had  grown  up  entirely  within  the  sphere  of  the  Is- 
raelitish  popular  expectations;  nothing  else  could 
the  Saviour  have  had  in  view,  since  He  undoubtedly 
from  His  death-hour  to  the  resurrection  morning, 
must  abide  in  the  condition  of  separation.  "  Dub'mm 
non  est,  yum  Christus  ita  locutux  sit,  quomodo  sciebaf, 
a  latrone  itttettiffi."  Grotius.  In  the  assurance  of  a 
being  with  the  Lord  in  this  Paradise,  there  is  at  the 
same  time  included  for  the  Penitent  Thief  the  prom 
ise  of  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  and  of  further 
participation  in  the  blessings  of  the  Messianic  king 
dom.  Respecting  the  Jewish  popular  conception  of 
the  future  state,  comp.  SEPP,  iii.  p.  557  seq. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  history  of  the  Penitent  Thief  may  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  word  be  called  an  Evangelium  in 
Evangelio.     The  inner  truth  and  beauty  of  this  ac 
count  of  Luke  strikes  the  eye  with  special  clearness, 
when  we  compare  it  with  that  which  the  Apocryphal 
Gospels  have  to  relate  about  this  man,  whom  tradi 
tion   has   named  varyingly,  Titus,  Demas,  Vicinus, 
and  Matha.     According  to  the  Arabic  Evangclinm 
Infantia,  ch.  23,   see  THILO,  Cod.  Apocr.  I.  p.  93, 
the  man  had  already  protected  the  child  Jesus  on  the 
flight  to  Egypt,  against  the  wickedness  of  the  second 
robber,  and  our  Lord  then  for  a  reward  therefor,  fore 
tells  to  His  mother  with  childish  lips,  what  thirty 
years  afterwards  should  take  place  on  Calvary  with 
these  two.     The  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  ch.  26,  even 
proceeds  to  tell  us  about  the  meeting  of  this  man 
with  Enoch  and  Elijah  in  Hades.     Does  there  now 
exist  between  these  narratives  and  the  account  of 
Luke  no  other  distinction  than  between  secondary 
and  primary  myth-formations  ? 

2.  The  beatitude  uttered  upon  the  Penitent  Thief 
appears   to    have   preceded   the   commendation   of 
Mary  to  the  disciple  John  (John  xix.  25-27),  so  that 
we  have  here  before  us  in  Luke,  not  the  third,  but 
the  second  word  on  the  cross. — According  to  the 
course  of  the  Synoptical  representation,  the  mockery 
follows  so  quickly  upon  the  crucifixion,  and  the  scene 
between  our  Lord  and  the  Penitent  Thief  so  quickly 
upon  the  mockery,  that  it  appears  forced  to  insert 
the   Johanncan   account  between  the  one  and  the 
other  event.    On  internal  grounds,  moreover,  we  con 
sider  it  as  much  more  probable  that  our  Lord  pro 
vided  for  His  mother  only  after  He  had  previously 
saved  this  sinner,  than  the  reverse;  the  spiritual  at 
every  time  with  Him  preceded   the   natural.      The 
first  word   on   the  cross  was   for  His  enemies,  the 
second   for   a   penitent   sinner,    only   the   third   for 
His  sorrowing  mother,  while  then  finally  the  fourth 


reveals  to  us  His  own  anguish  of  soul ;  thus  does  th« 
circle  draw  ever  closer  together. 

3.  Brief  as  the  utterance  of  the  Penitent  Thief 
was,  yet  there  is  nothing  lacking  to  it  that  belong! 
to  the  unalterable  requirements  of  a  genuine  con 
version, — sense  of  guilt,   confession  of  sin,   simple 
faith,  active  love,  supplicating  hope, — all  these  fruits 
of  the  tree  of  the  new  life  we  see  here  ripen  during  a 
few   moments.     The  address   of  our  Lord,   on  the 
other  hand,  comprehends,  as  it  were,  in  a  short  sum 
mary,  the  whole  riches  and  the  glory  of  redemption. 
The  first  word  on  the  cross  gives  us  a  view  into  His 
High-priestly  heart.     His   kingly   character   reveals 
itself  in  the  second.     Grace  and  majesty  suddenly 
dilfusc  their  bright  beams  through  the  night  of  thd 
deepest  humiliation.     We  wonder  not  that   history 
gives  us  no  account  of  an  answer  of  the  forgiven 
robber  to  the  promise  of  the  Saviour.     On  a  cross 
there  is  not  long  or  much  speaking,  and  how,  more 
over,  could   he  have  found   words  for  his  thanks ! 
But  without  doubt  the  consolation  of  this  promise 
illumined  his  last  hours,  and  he  stands  forth  before 
our  eyes  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  millions  of  subjects 
whom  the  King  of  the  kingdom  of  God  has  won 
even  on  His  cross,  and  through  the  same. 

4.  The  possibility  of  a  conversion  even  in  the  last 
moments  is  undoubtedly  established  by  the  example 
of  the  Penitent  Thief;  the  impenitent  companion  of 
his  fate,  however,  proclaims  quite  as  powerfully  by 
his  terrible  end,  how   dangerous  it  is  to   postpone 
conversion  so  long. 

5.  The  second  word  of  our  Lord   on  the  cross 
contains  a  very  significant  intimation  in  respect  to 
His  Desccnsus  ad  Inferox,  with  which  the  yet  further 
developed  teaching  of  1  Peter  iii.   18  ;  iv.  6,  &c.,  is 
in  no  way  in  contradiction ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
renders  not  less  than  Philip,  i.  23  ;  Rev.  xiv.  13,  and 
many  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  a  power 
ful  testimony  against  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine 
of  Purgatory. 

6.  The  two  robbers  on  the  cross,  the  representa 
tives  of  the  whole  human  race  in  its  diverse  behavior 
towards  Jesus.    The  crucified  Jesus  also  the  fall  and 
the  rising  of  many,  Luke  ii.  34.     The  beatitude  pro 
nounced  upon  the  Penitent  Thief  a  type  of  the  great 
judgment  day. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  three  crosses. — The  hill  of  death  a  place  of 
triumph. — Calvary  shows  us:  1.  The  triumph  of 
stubborn  wickedness;  2.  the  triumph  of  penitent 
faith  ;  3.  the  triumph  of  redeeming  love. — The  view 
of  death  cannot  of  itself  break  the  froward  heart. — 
The  rebuke  of  the  sin  of  our  neighbor  a  difficult  but 
holy  duty. — The  different  ways  in  which  two  sinners 
proceed  towards  the  terrors  of  eternity. — The  despe 
rate  cry  for  help  and  the  believing  petition  for  re 
demption. — How  the  penitent  looks  upon  the  Sa 
viour,  how  the  Saviour  looks  upon  the  penitent :  1. 
The  sincere  penitent  is  a.  humble  in  the  acknowledg 
ment  of  guilt,  b.  eager  for  salvation  in  coining  to 
Christ,  c.  courageous  in  the  confession  of  the  Sa 
viour;  2.  the  Saviour,  a.  accepts  the  cont'es.-ion  of 
guilt,  b.  hears  the  humble  prayer,  c.  crowns  the  cour 
ageous  hope. — The  theatre  of  judgment  changed 
into  a  working  place  of  grace. — How  penitent  faith 
1  may  expect  after  the  hour  of  death  :  1.  The  joy  of 
Paradise  ;  2.  the  joy  of  Paradise  with  Jesus ;  3.  the 
!  joy  of  Paradise  immediately  after  death. — As  th» 
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Father  so  also  the  Son  docs  exceedingly,  abundantly, 
above  all  that  we  can  ask  or  think,  Eph.  iii.  20. — 
Conversion  in  the  hour  of  death :  1.  Possible,  cer 
tainly;  2.  but  yet  rare  ;  and  3.  only  to  be  expected 
when  one  does  not  stubbornly  and  presumptuously 
strive  against  the  drawings  of  the  prevenient  grace 
of  God.— Wonderful  guidance  of  God,  which  at  the 
boundary  of  life:  1.  Gives  the  sinner  yet  to  find  his 
deliverer ;  2.  gives  the  King  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
even  yet  to  find  one  of  His  subjects. — For  God's 
grace  no  sinner  too  vile. — Salvation  and  damnation 
in  a  certain  sense  already  decided  before  the  hour  of 
death. 

STARKE  :  — Men  are  not  of  one  kind,  as  not  in  life, 
so  not  in  death. — BRENTIUS  :  It  is  an  infallible  token 
of  a  sound  and  true  repentance  when  one  acknowl 
edges  God's  judgment  upon  himself  as  righteous,  and 
publicly  praises  the  same. — The  Christian  is  under 
obligation  to  deliver  the  innocence  of  the  innocent. 
— How  profitable  it  is  to  talk  with  the  suffering 
Jesus. — The  eye  of  hope  must  look  farther  than 
upon  the  visibfc  things  of  this  world,  1  Cor.  xv.  19. 
— It  is  not  the  "  with  Me,"  that  comes  first,  but  the 
"through  Me."  —  God's  acceptance  of  a  fervent 
prayer  is  not  delayed. — BRENTIUS  : — Christ  has  again 
opened  the  closed  Paradise. — Man  will  after  death  be 
either  with  Christ  or  with  the  devil— Whoever  re 


mains  in  his  suffering  steadfastly  united  with  Jesus 
will  also  remain  united  with  Him  in  His  glory.— 
HKUBNKR  :— The  suddenness  of  this  conversion  should 
excite  no  doubt,  for:  1.  It  is  bound  to  no  conditions 
of  time  ;  2.  there  was  found  in  the  thief  everything 
that  precedes  conversion  ;  8.  undoubtedly  there  waa 
here  a  miracle  of  grace  in  order  to  reveal  the  powei 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  even  to  coming  generations 
—This  is  what  every  poor  sinner  shoukTdaily  pray 
Lord,  remember  me. 

Compare  the  well-known  inscription  on  the  grave 
of  Copernicus :  "  Non  parem  Paulo  vcniam  require, 
graiiam  Petri  neque  po&co,  sed  quarn  in  cruets  ligna 
dedcris  lafroni,  sedulus  oro." — The  sermon  of  Chry- 
sostom,  De  latrone,  and  that  of  Melanchthon  in  Bret- 
schneider,  Corpus  Reform,  ii.  pp.  478-487. — The  Pas 
sion  Week's  sermons  of  KIEGER,  p.  641-643. — SAU- 
RIN  : — Sur  les  deux  brigands,  p.  403. — T.  THEREMIN  : 
— The  Cross  of  Christ,  the  third  sermon. — F.  ARENS, 
Preacher  in  Osnaburg : — The  value  of  the  grace  on 
Calvary  set  forth  in  one  of  the  crucified  thieves. — 
THOMASIUS  : — Our  own  death-hour  in  the  light  of  this 
history. — Dr.  J.  J.  RAMBACH  :  1.  The  prayer  of  the 
malefactor;  2.  the  answer  of  the  Saviour. — PALMER: 
— Christ  between  the  robbers. — KUUMMACHER  : — The 
robber:  1.  A  look  into  the  heart  of  both  robbers; 
2.  into  the  great  kingly  word  of  Immanuel. 


B.  The  End  of  the  Conflict.     CH.  XXIII.  44-56. 

1.  The  Repose  of  Death  (Vss.  44-46). 
(Parallel  with  Matt,  xxvii.  45-50  ;  Mark  xv.  33-37  ;  John  xix.  28-30.) 

44  And  it  was  [now1]  about  the  sixth  hour,  and  there  was  [came,  eye'vero]  a  darkness 

45  over  all  the  earth  [land]  until  the  ninth  hour.     And  the  sun  was  darkened,  and  the 

46  vail  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  the  midst.     And  when  Jesus  had  cried  with  a  loud  voice, 
he  said,  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  [commit]  my  spirit  :  and  having  said  thus, 
he  gave  up  the  ghost  [expired, 


i  Vs.  44.-'H5r,  may  here  be  confidently  received  into  the  text.  [Found  in  B.,  C.»,  L.  Cod.  Sin.  omits  it.  Tregelle<! 
brackets  it.  Lachmann,  Tischcndorf,  Meyer,  Alford  adopt  it.  Ilns  dropped  out  of  the  MSS.  from  its  resemblance  to  tha 
preceding  i\v  fie  which  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  MSS.  that  omit  r,8r),  instead  of  K<H  ijv  or  TJV,  which  those  have  that  read  >tfi, 

of  our  Saviour's  side,  he  coincides  again,  in  the  rathei 
detailed  description  of  His  burial,  with  the  other 
Evangelists. 

'  Vs.  44.  A  darkness.  —  Respecting  the  cause, 
the  character,  and  the  historical  certainty  of  this 
darkness,  comp.  LANGE  on  Matt,  xxvii.  46.  Entirely 
without  ground  do  the  Jews,  in  the  Gospel  of  Nico- 
demus,  tell  Pilate  (ch.  xi.)  that  an  ordinary  eclipse 
took  place.  See  TIIILO,  p.  592.  The  well-known 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Synoptical  Remarks. — The  more  the  history  of  the 
Passion  hastens  towards  its  end,  the  more  evidently 
does  it  appear  that  Luke  sums  up  his  narrative  in  few 
•words.  The  commendation  of  Mary  to  John,  the  la 
mentation  of  our  Lord  upon  the  cross,  the  last  refresh 
ment  of  the  Dying  One,  he  pusses  over.  On  the  other 
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hand,  he  gives  account  of  the  rending  of  the  veil  in  j  testimony  of  Phlegon,  to  be  sure,  we  also  should  not 
the  temple  immediately  before  our  Saviour's  death,  al-  |  venture  to  use  to  prove  therewith  the  credibility  of 
though  from  Matthew  it  appears  that  this  took  place  j  this  Evangelical  account,  since  he  speaks  rather  of  a 
{simultaneously,  or,  indeed,  even  a  moment  later.  In  natural,  although  more  than  ordinarily  deep  darken- 
view  of  the  rapid  succession  of  events,  it  is,  however,  ing  of  the  sun,  as  to  which,  moreover,  it  is  still  doubt- 
almost  impossible  to  speak  here  of  former  and  ful  in  which  year  of  the  202d  Olympiad  it  took  place. 
loiter.  We  also  owe  to  Luke  alone  the  cornmunica-  |  Yet  whoever  holds  our  Lord  for  Him  for  whom  He 
tion  of  the  last,  the  seventh  word  on  the  cross,  and  I  declared  Himself,  will,  in  this  mourning  of  nature  at 
the  statement  of  the  miracles  during  the  dying  of  our  the  death  of  Jesus,  be  as  far  from  finding  anything 
Lord.  He  attaches  himself,  although  he  is  very  incredible  as  anything  insignificant.  Unquestionably, 
brief,  more  to  Mark  than  to  Matthew,  and  while  he,  there  are  mythical  accounts  of  similar  natural  mani- 
like  the  other  Synoptics,  passes  over  in  silence  the  festations  even  at  the  death  of  Romulus,  of  Caesar, 
breaking  of  the  legs  of  the  robbers  and  the  piercing  ,  and  others ;  but  what  in  the  sphere  of  profane  historj 
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fc  invention,  may  none  the  less  in  the  sacred  history 
be  true.  And  it',  in  certain  Rabbinical  writings,  the 
death  of  famous  men  is  compared  to  the  darkening 
of  the  mid-day  sun,  these  expressions  are,  at  all 
events,  later  than  our  Evangelical  narratives,  and 
may  indeed,  moreover,  have  very  well  originated 
from  the  analogy  of  the  here-related  fact.  In 
a  word,  the  idea  so  strikingly  expressed  in  the 
am  i  liar 

Sol  tfbi  gigna  dabit,  sokm  quis  dicere  falsum 
audeat,  &c. 

has  become  reality.  As  respects,  particularly,  the 
account  of  Luke  itself,  it  might,  on  a  literal  inter 
pretation,  seem  as  if  he  meant  that  the  sun  until  the 
ninth  hour,  although  there  was  already  a  deep  dark 
ness,  yet  had  remained  all  the  time  visible,  but  that 
then,  in  the  moment  of  Jesus'  death,  the  sun  itself 
also  became  invisible.  But,  even  supposing  that  the 
genuineness  of  the  words  *al  faKoriir&i)  o  T}A.  were 
above  all  doubt  (De  Wette  disputes  this,  and  Gries- 
bach  is  also  for  omitting  them),  there  would  yet  be 
no  essential  difficulty  in  connecting  the  thought  thus, 
that  (vs.  45)  with  KH(  the  proper  cause  of  O-KO'TOS 
K.T.A.  is  stated.  It  often  occurs  that  two  phenomena 
are  coordinated  or  arranged  together,  of  which  the 
eecord  constitutes  the  natural  ground  of  the  first. 
Precisely  the  same  interpretation  appears,  moreover, 
to  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  reading  which  appears  in 
B.,  C.,  L.,  cursives,  Origen  [Cod.  Sin.  has  TOV  rjAi'ou 
fK\irrni>ros, — C.  C.  S.~],  TOV  ri\tov  eKhfiirovTtts.  The 
participial  clause  indicates  a  causal  connection,  and 
on  internal  grounds  it  is  not  probable  that  Luke 
meant  to  give  an  account  of  a  great  darkness,  during 
which  the  sun  for  three  hours  yet  remained  con 
tinually  visible. 

Vs.  45.  And  the  veil  of  the  temple.— At 
tempts  have  been  made  to  explain  these  phenomena 
also  naturally,  as  a  mere  result  of  the  earthquake, 
of  which  Luke  has  given  no  particular  account. 
But  can  we  represent  to  ourselves  an  earthquake  by 
which — not  from  below  up  but  from  above  down — 
a  curtain  should  be  rent  which  was  one  finger  thick, 
thirty  ells  long,  woven  of  purple  and  scarlet,  and, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Jewish  scholars,  re 
newed  from  time  to  time  ?  How  could  anything  of 
the  kind  take  place  without  other  buildings  in  the 
capital,  and  especially  the  temple,  having  suffered 
Berious  harm,  and,  indeed,  without  their  having 
been  converted  by  the  convulsion  into  a  heap  of 
ruins  ?  Quite  as  arbitrary  is  the  conjecture  that  the 
curtain  was  old  and  worn  out  (Kuinoel),  aSjWell  as 
the  assumption  that  it  was,  perhaps,  too  tensely 
stretched  and  too  tightly  fastened  both  at  the  bottom 
and  on  the  two  sides  (Paulus).  Even  in  the  last 
case,  a  rending  through  an  earthquake  would  have 
been  impossible  without  a  simultaneous  rending  of 
the  walls  or  roof  of  the  temple.  As  to  the  rest, 
Luke  is  entirely  silent  as  to  the  sleeping  saints  whose 
resurrection  Matthew  relates  ;  but  that  John  passes 
over  all  these  miracles  appears  to  be  best  explained 
from  the  character  of  his  whole  gospel,  which  has 
less  reference  to  the  outer  revelation  of  the  glory  of 
the  Logos  than  to  the  spiritual  character  of  His 
whole  manifestation  and  activity.  Of  Luke's  account 
the  same  holds  good,  although  in  a  lesser  measure, 
which  Lunge  has  remarked  in  respect  to  that  of  Mat- 
the'v :  "  The  Evangelist  has  gathered  the  reminis 
cences  of  these  traits,  and  comprehended  them  in 
words  which,  in  effect,  have  the  resonance  of  a  hymn, 
without  thereby  losing  their  historical  character,  for  I 


here  the  history  itself  took  on  the  character  of  • 
hymn." 

Vs.  46.  Father,  into  Thy  hands.—  It  is  in 
volved  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  this  utterance 
must  be  placed  after  the  T«TfA«<TTa»  of  John,  since 
he  also  states  the  substance  of  it  with  a  iraptSwHfv  -rl 
TTV.  According  to  Matthew  and  Mark  also,  the  dy 
ing  Christ  cries  out  with  a  loud  voice,  but  what  He 
exclaims  Luke  alone  relates  to  us.  Here,  too,  wf 
hear  from  His  lips  an  utterance  from  the  Psalms, 
Ps.  xxxi.  5.  (The  reading  of  Tischendorf,  Trapari- 
deserves  the  preference  above  the  Reccptat 


i,  which  appears  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
Septuagint,  Ps.  xxxi.  5.)  napari'deddaj  is  to  be 
understood  here  not  in  the  weak  sense  of  "  com 
mend,"  but  in  its  proper  sense  of  "  commit,"  tradere. 
Into  the  Father's  mighty  hand  our  Lord  now  com 
mits,  as  a  precious  deposit,  the  spirit  which  is  ready 
to  depart  from  the  body,  and  departs,  therefore,  with 
composure  and  hope,  to  the  condition  of  separation 
(Paradise,  vs.  43),  preceding  the  Penitent  Thief  and 
all  his  fellow-redeemed. 

Expired,  Qiirvtuaev.  —  So  also  Mark,  stronger 
still  Matthew,  a.<pr)K<-v  TO  Trj/eP/ua,  cm/sit  spiritum. 
Even  then,  when  He,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
case,  finds  Himself  in  deepest  dependence,  He  yet 
exhibits  and  uses  His  true  freedom  (John  x.  18),  and 
does  what  now  is  commanded  by  the  course  of  na 
ture  so  entirely  with  free  choice,  that  the  dying  be 
comes  not  only  His  present  lot,  but  also  the  supreme 
act  of  love  and  obedience. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Comp.  LANGE  on  the  parallels,  and,  respecting 
the  significance  and  the  purpose  of  the  death  of  our 
Lord  itself,  Christian  Dogmatics. 

2.  The  last  word  of  our  Lord  on  the  cross  im 
presses  on  all  the  rest,  as  also  on  His  whole  life,  the 
seal.     With  composed,  clear  spirit,  He  proceeds,  tho 
immaculately  Pure,  into   eternity.      With   childlike 
trust  He  gives  His  spirit  into  the  Father's  guardian 
hand ;  witli  joyful  hope  He  looks  towards  the  rest 
and  joy  of  death.     Only  after  He,  in  the  sixth  word 
on  the  cross,  has  rendered  account  of  His  completed 
work,  docs  He  give  us,  finally,  in  addition,  knowledge 
of  His  personal  expectation.     A  word  of  Scripture  is 
the  torch  which  lights  Him  down  into  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death  ;  lie  dies  with  the  Scriptures  on 
His  lips,  in  which  He  has  ever  lived.     Therefore, 
also,  it  is  not  necessary  to  ascribe  to  the  31st  Psalm  a 
direct  Messianic  signification  ;  our  Lord  simply  takes 
a  word  of  Scripture  on  His  lips  as  an  expression  of 
His   own   inward   state,   while    He,    doubtless    not 
casually,  passes  over  in  silence  that  which  the  poet 
immediately  adds :  "  Thou  hast  redeemed  me,  0  Lord 
God  of  truth."     What  David  in  a  certain  sense  ut 
ters  as  his  motto  of  life,  that  He  uses  as  His  dying 
device. 

3.  The  darkening  of  the  sun  in  the  moment  of 
the  dying  of  Jesus,  points  us  to  a  deep  hidden  con 
nection   between  the  realm  of  nature  and  that  of 
grace,  which  has  yet  been  but  little  investigated  by 
theologians.     Not  only  as  "sorrowing,   as  it  were, 
with  her  greatest  Son  "  (Uase),  does  nature  veil  her 
self  iu  a  mourning  garment,  but  where  the  Incarnate 
Lord,  through  Whom  all  things  were  made,  grows 
pale  in  death,  there  docs  convulsed  nature  depose 
concerning  His  greatness  an  unequivocal  testimony. 
And  as  respects  the  rending  of  the  curtain,  the  Epistle 
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THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  LUKE. 


to  the  Hebrews  (eh.  ix.  8)  refers  us  clearly  enough 
to  the  symbolical  significance  of  this  fact.  Appa 
rently  thoir  terror  at  the  occurrence  occasions  the 
first  involuntary  information  on  the  side  of  the  Jews, 
since  otherwise  they  would  have  been  glad  to  keep  it 
hid  leu.  Various  Jewish  traditions  respecting  the 
miracles  which  at  this  very  time,  about  forty  years  be 
fore  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  came  to  pass  in  the 
sanctuary,  we  find  collected  in  SKPP,  I.  c.  iii.,  p.  58b ; 
they  permit  the  faint  traces  of  the  truth  of  a  fact  to 
be  recognized,  whose  actual  occurrence  stands  more 
exactly  detailed  in  the  gospels.  As  respects,  finally, 
the  objection  that  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  besides 
here,  there  exist  no  further  actual  allusions  to  the 
miracles  here  mentioned  at  the  death  of  our  Lord, 
we  can  in  part  very  well  acknowledge  this  without 
deriving  therefrom  any  unfavorable  inference  in  re 
ference  to  the  Evangelical  narratives,  but  must  also 
refer  to  Rev.  xi.,  where  it  speaks  of  the  wakening 
of  the  two  witnesses,  a  revelation  connected  there 
with,  the  opening  of  the  heavenly  temple  (—the  rend 
ing  of  the  veil),  and  other  miracles,  which  involun 
tarily  remind  us  of  what  is  here  related. 

4.  The   dying   of   Stephen,    Huss,    Luther,    and 
others,  even  in  their  last  words,  an  echo  of  the  last 
words  of  our  Lord. 

5.  The   last  word  on  the  cross   an  unequivocal 
argument  for  the  personality  of  God,  as  well  as  for 
the  personality  of  the  human  spirit  and  its  individual 
immortality.      "  Whoever   could   think   that  Jesus, 
with  these  words,  breathed  out  His  life  forever  into 
the  empty  air,  such  an  one  certainly  knows  nothing 
of  the  true,  living  spirit,  and,  consequently,  nothing 
of  the  living  God,  and  of  the  living  power  of  the 
Crucified  One."     Ullmann. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 


"  When  even  the  creation  is  stirred,  be  not  thou 
slumbering,  0  my  heart." — Light  and  darkness  in  the 
dying  hour  of  our  Lord  united  upon  Calvary:  1. 
Gloomy  night  in  nature,  and  therein  the  light  of  Pro 
vidence  ;  2.  gloomy  night  of  suffering,  and  therein  the 
light  of  Jesus'  greatness ;  3.  gloomy  night  of  death,  and 
therein  the  light  of  a  living  hope. — The  rent  veil ;  of 
what  it  gives  testimony  :  1.  That,  a.  a  new  economy 
is  begun,  b.  a  perfect  atonement  effected,  c.  a  blessed 
fellowship  founded ;  2.  to  what  it  incites :  a.  to  be 
lieving  beholding,  b.  to  courageous  approach  (Heb. 
x.  19),  c.  to  holy  self-surrender. — Jesus'  death:  1. 
The  lowest  depth  of  His  humiliation :  2.  the  begin 
ning  of  His  exaltation. — "  Let  us  go  with  Him,  that 


we  may  die  with  Him,"  John  xi.  16. — A  pilgrimage 
to  Calvary  on  the  mortal  day  of  our  Lord  :  1.  What 
seest  thou  there?  2.  what  feelest  thou  there?  3.  what 
confcssest  thou  there?  4.  what  promiscst thou  there? 
— The  ninth  hour;  the  high  significance  of  this  mo 
ment:  1.  For  our  Lord;  2.  for  His  friends  and  foes; 

3.  for  the  world  ;  4.  for  the  Father.— "Ye  do  show- 
forth  the  Lord's  death,"  1  Cor.  xi.  26.— Calvary  a 
school  for  Christian  life,  suffering,  and  dying. — Christ 
has:   1.  Died  ;  2.  died  for  us;   3.  died  for  us  that  we 
also  might  die  with  Him. 

STARKK  : — Darkness  is  finally  punished  with  dark 
ness  ;  consider  this,  ye  children  of  darkness. — Since 
Christ  has  died,  we  need  no  expiatory  sacrifice  more. 
— Christ  from  the  deepest  abandonment  passing  over 
into  the  highest  composure. — No  longer  in  the  hands 
of  His  enemies,  but  in  those  of  the  Father. — The 
saint  prays  not  only  in  the  beginning  and  the  con 
tinuance,  but  also  at  the  end  of  his  suffering. — CAN- 
STEIN  : — Jesus  dies,  like  a  true  corn  of  wheat,  to 
bring  forth  much  fruit,  John  xii.  24. — Die  willingly 
where  God  wills,  for  Jesus  died  not  in  a  sumptuous 
canopied  bed,  but  poor  and  naked  on  the  cross. — 
BRENTIDS: — The  souls  of  the  righteous  are  in  God's 
hands,  and  no  torment  touches  them.  What  would 
we  more? — HEUBNER: — As  Jesus  did  all  that  Ho 
did  for  us,  so  €ilso  for  us  was  this  prayer;  He  has 
committed  our  souls  also  with  His  own  to  the  Fa 
ther. — STEINMEYER: — The  last  word  on  the  cross 
proclaims  :  1.  The  glory  of  a  blessed  death  ;  2.  the 
glory  of  the  dying  Son  of  God;  3.  the  glory  of  His 
high-priestly  sacrificial  death. — DRASEKE  : — The  death 
of  Jesus  as  culmination  and  completion  of  His  life. 
He  shows:  1.  A  supreme  composure  of  soul ;  2.  su 
preme  love  to  man;  3.  supreme  Mediatorial  power; 

4.  supreme  Filial  glory. — TIIOI.UCK: — How  the  Lord 
dies :    1.   With   inner  freedom ;    2.  with  clear  con 
sciousness  ;  3.  with  perfect  trust. — AKNDT  : — Vs.  46 
as  cap-stone  of  the  last  words.     Taken  together:  1. 
The  first  two,  words  of  compassion ;  2.  the  two  fol 
lowing,  words  of  comfort  for  those  outwardly  and 
inwardly  forsaken  ;  3.  the  last  three,  words  of  strength 
ening  for  those  wrestling  with  death. — KRUMMACIIKR: 
— Father,    into    Thy   hands.      The    How   and   Why 
of  the  death  of  Jesus. — HARMS  : — The  word  "  for 
you  "  to  be  weighed :  1.  The  faith  which  the  word 
demands ;  2.  the  repentance  which  it  effects ;  3.  the 
consolation  which  it  brings  with  it. — SCHMIDT: — How 
holy  and  awful  the  dying  of  the  Saviour  is. — VAN  DER 
PALM: — 1.  Jesus'  death  the  fulfilment  of  all  God'g 
promises ;  2.  Jesus'  death  the  main  substance  of  the 
Apostolic  preaching ;  3.  Jesus'  death  the  completion 
of  His  teaching  and  the  crown  of  His  life ;  4.  Jesus' 
death  our  life. 


2.  The  Mourning  of  Nature  and  of  Mankind  (Vss.  47-49). 
(Parallel  with  Matt,  xxvii.  51-56;  Mark  xv.  38-11.) 

47  Now  when  the  centurion  saw  what  was  done  [took  place],  he  glorified  God,  saying, 
18  Certainly  this  was  a  righteous  man.  And  all  the  people  [throngs,  o'x'W]  that  came 

together  to  that  sight  [this  spectacle],  beholding  [having  beheld]  the  things  which  were 
49  done,  smote  their  breasts,  and  returned.  And  all  his  acquaintance,  and  the  women  that 

followed  him  from  Galilee,  stood  afar  off,  beholding  these  things. 


CHAP.  XXIIT.  47-49. 
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EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vs.  47.  Now  when. — The  mourning  of  nature 
Luke  has  already  mentioned,  vss.  44,  45,  witl 
word.  Matthew  and  Mark  connect  this  yet  more 
clor-rly  than  he  with  the  signs  of  a  great  change 
which  at  the  moment  of  death  began  to  reveal  itself 
in  the  human  world.  The  leader  in  the  array  of 
witnesses  for  the  glory  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  is  the 
heathen  centurion  who  saw  rb  yev6/j.fvoi>.  Withou 
our  having  thereby  particularly  to  exclude  the  events 
of  the  previous  hours,  this,  however,  appears  to  poin* 
particularly  to  the  moment  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  ir 
connection  with  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  nature 
occurring  at  the  same  time.  Tb  ^ec.i.uei/oi',  vs.  48 
goes,  it  is  true,  somewhat  farther  back,  and  compre 
hends  all  that  from  the  moment  of  the  affixing  to 
the  cross  had  taken  place  upon  and  around  Calvary. 
The  centurion. — Comp.  LANGE  on  Matthew 
and  Mark.  The  impression  which  what  took  place 
produced  upon  a  noble  soldier's  soul  like  his,  is 
psychologically  very  explicable.  Such  a  death  the 
proud  Roman,  who  had  beheld  death  and  its  victims 
in  its  most  diverse  forms,  has  never  yet  seen.  In 
the  midst  of  the  gloom  of  the  three  hours'  darkness, 
the  day  begins  to  break  before  the  eye  of  his  soul : 
the  mighty  voice  with  which  the  last  word  on  the 
cross  is  uttered  resounds  iu  his  ears  like  the  voice  of 
a  God,  and  with  Jesus'  death-hour  there  strikes  also 
for  him  the  birth-hour  of  a  higher  life.  He  has, 
doubtless,  heard  that  this  Jesus  has  been  condemned 
as  a  blasphemer  of  God,  but  he  cannot  possibly  be 
lieve  it.  He  remembers  the  testimony  of  Pilate,  and 
concurs  fully  with  that  which  the  Penitent  Thief  but 
a  short  time  before  had  said  in  Jesus'  honor.  The 
substance  of  his  confession  Luke  communicates  when 
he  makes  him  call  our  Lord  a  5i'*aioy.  But  the  ori 
ginal  form  of  this,  Matthew  and  Mark  appear  to  have 
preserved  to  us,  although  the  possibility  undoubtedly 
must  be  allowed  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  ex 
pression  may  be  genuine.  As  to  the  supposed  sense 
of  his  words,  see  LANUE.  It  must,  above  all,  not  be 
overlooked  that  they  are  less  the  expression  of  an 
exactly  defined  conception  of  the  understanding  than 
the  outgush  of  a  deeply-moved  sensibility,  and  that 
it  is  as  unreasonable  to  deny  the  echo  of  superstition 
as  the  voice  of  sincere  faith  in  his  manly  words. 

Vs.  48.  And  all  tlie  people. — Scarcely  can  we 
conceive  the  number  of  the  witnesses  of  Jesus'  death 
and  of  the  events  connected  therewith  as  great  enough. 
At  the  time  of  the  Passover  there  were  from  two  to 
three  millions  of  Jews,  gathered  from  all  lands  of  the 
earth,  in  the  capital,  a  multitude  almost  as  great  as 
that  which  had  once  come  out  of  Egypt,  and  of 
these  it  may  be  presupposed  that  there  was  no 
stranger  among  them  that  had  not  heard  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  (Luke  xxiv.  18).  So  far  as  the  hills  and 
plains  around  Calvary  give  room  for  it,  all  are  co 
vered  with  beholders,  who  now,  however,  are  found 
in  a  wholly  different  mood  from  that  which  is  de 
scribed  vs.  35.  As  the  centurion,  in  fact,  glorifies 
God  by  his  confession  (a  doxological  trait  entirely  in 
the  spirit  of  the  third  gospel,  ch.  xiii.  17 ;  xviii.  15), 
HO  do  these  beholders  accuse  themselves  as  sharers 
in  the  guilt  of  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  as  objects  of 
the  holy  displeasure  of  God.  Even  in  itself  such  a 
transition  iu  the  mood  of  a  mixed  throng  is  not  at 
all  uncommon,  and  the  objection  (.Strauss)  that  here 
ia  related  to  us,  not  so  much  what  the  Jews  felt 
and  did,  as  rather  what  they,  according  to  the 


Christian  view,  should  have  felt  and  done,  proceeds 
from  an  unpsychological  and,  for  that  very  reason, 
Ml.  exceedingly  uncritical  mistrust.  The  murder  cf 
the  Messiah  had  been  a  deed  of  national  intoxication 
and  bewilderment,  upon  which  an  hour  of  awakening 
must  follow.  The  extraordinary  phenomena  of  na 
ture  spoke,  therefore,  so  much  the  more  loudly  to 
their  conscience,  and  the  remembrance  of  everything 
great  and  good  which  our  Lord  had  done  bestowed 
on  Him  in  their  eyes  a  so  much  greater  dignity  after 
they  had  rejected  Him  by  their  own  guilt.  Tli3  ter 
ror  of  death  upon  so  many  countenances  is  also  an 
involuntary  homage  which  is  brought  to  the  dead 
Christ,  and  the  mournfully  earnest  Passover  mood 
of  so  many  contrite  hearts  becomes  the  preparation 
for  the  earnest  Pentecostal  inquiry :  Men  and  brethren 
what  shall  we  do  ? 

Vs.  49.  All  His  acquaintance.— Luke  men 
tions  these  in  addition  to  the  people  and  the  women, 
of  whom  he  also,  as  well  as  Matthew  and  Mark, 
speaks.  "  Only  Luke  has  this  notice,  which  is  so 
mere  a  summary,  that  it  docs  not  even  by  the  anrb 
naKpodev,  contradict  the  account  of  John  (ch.  xix. 
25)."  Meyer.  We  may  understand  particularly  the 
acquaintance  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  word,  at  Jeru 
salem  and  of  the  region  round  about,  to  whom,  for 
instance,  the  owner  of  the  colt  at  Bethphage  and  the 
owner  of  the  Passover-hall  at.  Jerusalem  bt-long.  In 
respect  to  the  women,  comp.  ch.  viii.  2  and  the  pa 
rallels.  In  what  mood  they  now  stood  there,  after 
they  were  now  no  longer  hindered  by  the  seoffings 
of  the  people  from  coming  near,  may  be  better  felt 
than  described.  With  the  deepest  sorrow  over  this 
irrevocable  loss,  which  was  not  yet  softened  by  the 
joyful  hope  of  the  resurrection,  there  is  united 
melancholy  joy  that  now  at  last  the  agonizing  con 
flict  is  ended,  and  the  heartfelt  longing  to  render 
now  the  last  honors  to  tlie  inanimate  corpse.  In  in 
finite  diversity  of  moods,  according  to  the  measure 
)f  their  spiritual  development,  receptivity,  and  theii 
aeculiar  relations  to  our  Lord,  they  stand  there  in 
;he  neighborhood  of  the  place  which  hud  heard  Hid 
ast  sighs,  while  we  even  now  do  not  yet  read  re 
specting  the  disciples  that  they  were  with  the  women. 
John  has  led  Mary  home.  Peter  wanders  lonesomely 
bout.  The  other  scattered  sheep  have  vanished, 
without  leaving  a  trace,  when  the  Shepherd  was 
smitten.  Only  the  faithfulness  of  female  love  holds 
ts  ground  when  all  seems  lost. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  death  of  our  Lord  was  glorified,  and  at 
he  same  time  confirmed,  as  never  a  death  after  it. 
iven  though  we  only  rightly  understand  and  inter- 
)ret  the  signs  at  His  death  in  nature  and  the  human 
vorld,  we  shall  be  conducted  to  a  higher  Christology 
ban  to  the  Nazareo-Ebionitic  one  of  ancient  and 
nodern  Rationalism. 

2.  The  heathen  centurion  the  first  fruits  of  the 
iclieving  heathen  world  which  shall  yet  one  day  bow 
he  knee  before  Jesus.     His  joining  in  the  confession 
)f  the  robber  in  honor  of  our  Lord  the  first  union 
)f  Jews  and  Gentiles,  who  hitherto  had  been  sepa- 
•ated  from  one  another  by  the  middle  wall  of  parti- 
ion,  and  the  presage  of  the  communion  of  saints, 
Cphes.  ii.  14-10.     If  we  may  assume  that  he  stood 
it  the  head  of  the  Legio  G'ermaitica,  which  the  Ro 
mans,  as  is  known,  had  iu  service  at  this  time  in 

'alestinc,  then  the  Germanic  Christendom  of  E;roj'» 
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may  consider  him  in  a  yet  closer  sense  of  the  word 
a?  their  representative  and  Prodromus. 

3.  The  awakening  remorse  of  the  people  a  pre 
cursory  fulfilment  of  Jesus'  own  word,  John  viii.  28, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  prophecy  of  the  hour  in 
which  Israel  as  a  nation  shall  acknowledge  what  it 
did  when  it  rejected  the  Son  of  David,  Zech.  xii. 
10-12 ;   Rev.  i.  7.     Here  also,  however,  wickedness 
remains  consistent  with  itself  even  to  the  end.     Only 
the  people,  and  not  the  Pharisees  and  Scribes,  return 
from  Calvary  smiting  their  breasts.     With  reason, 
however,  may  we  regard  these  first  penitents  of  Israel 
as  a  first  fruits  of  the  hearing  of  the  prayer,  ch. 
xxiii.  34. 

4.  Never  has  the  might  of  love  been  more  speak 
ingly  revealed  than  on  the  death-day  of  our  Lord. 
It  yet  keeps  its  ground  even  there  where  faith  has 
suffered  shipwreck  and   hope  is  utterly  frustrated. 
With  right,  might  Paul  extol  it  as  the  chief  among 
the  Three,  1  Cor.  xiii.  13. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PIIACTICAL. 

The  dead  Jesus  glorified:  1.  By  God;  2.  by  man. 
. — What  the  miracles  in  the  realm  of  nature  declare 
to  the  honor  of  the  dead  Saviour:  1.  Jesus  the  imma 
culate,  innocent  Sufferer ;  2.  Jesus  the  perfect  Atoner 
of  sin;  3.  Jesus  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life. — The 
new  covenant  considered  in  the  light  of  these  mira 
cles :  1.  A  ministration  of  the  Spirit,  where  that  of 
the  letter  is  done  away ;  2.  a  ministration  of  right 
eousness,  which  replaces  that  of  condemnation ;  3.  a 
ministration  that  abides,  in  contrast  with  that  which 
ceases,  2  Cor.  iii.  6-11. — The  centurion  under  the  cross 
a  presage  of  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles  at  the  rejection 
of  the  Jews. — The  impression  which  the  view  of  the 
dying  Jesus  produces  in  the  truth-loving  soul. — The 
triumph  of  the  enemies  of  Jesus  ending  in  a  com 
plete  defeat. — The  impression  of  the  death  of  Jesus 
on  the  female  heart. — How  the  view  of  the  dead  Sa 
viour  calls  us:  1.  To  a  fuller  confession  than  that  of 
the  heathen  centurion ;  2.  to  a  deeper  humility  than 
that  of  the  remorseful  people ;  3.  to  firmer  faith  than 
that '  of  the  Galilean  women. — Heaven  and  earth 


united  in  doing  homage  to  the  dead  Christ. — The 
first  witness  concerning  the  death  of  Jesus :  1. 
Wherein  we  must  follow  him  ;  2.  wherein  we  must  b« 
distinguished  from  him ;  3.  wherein  we  must  exce. 
him. 

STARKE  : — Confess  Jesus  even  when  He  is  on  th« 
cross,  and  when  it  seems  to  fare  worst  with  His  church. 
— The  first  fruits  of  the  power  of  the  death  of 
Christ  are  so  remarkable,  what  great  things  shall  not 
the  full  harvest  bring? — BRENTIUS  : — Miracles,  aa 
well  in  nature  as  in  grace,  have  no  other  design  than 
the  conversion  of  men. — He  must  certainly  have  a 
hard  heart  whom  the  Passion  of  Christ  cannot  move 
to  repentance. — CRAMER  : — God  can  be  mighty  even  in 
the  weak  (2  Cor.  xii.  10). — There  are  witnesses  enough 
of  the  cross  of  Christ ;  he  that  will  not  believe  cannot 
be  helped. — SCHULTZ: — Concerning  the  miracles  at 
the  death  of  Christ,  they  show  us:  1.  Wherein  the 
benefit  consists  which  He  has  purchased  for  us  by 
His  death ;  2.  what  the  dispositions  arc  to  which  the 
benefit  must  excite  us. — GEROK  : — The  holy  evening 
stillness  upon  Calvary :  1.  The  still  rest  of  the  per 
fected  Sufferer  ;  2.  the  still  repentance  of  the  shaken 
world ;  3.  the  still  labor  of  the  loving  friends  ;  4.  the 
still  rest  of  the  holy  grave. — AHLFELD  : — What  seest 
thou  on  the  cross  of  Christ  ?  1 .  The  love  that  sues  for 
us;  2.  the  love  that  dies  for  us:  3.  the  love  that 
never  dies. — THTM: — The  cross  on  Calvary:  1.  A 
sign  of  grace  for  us ;  2.  a  sign  of  judgment  against 
us. — RAUTENBERG  : — Christ's  death,  my  sin's  death 
(John  xix.  1-30). — My  Jesus  dies,  why  should  I 
live?— (On  Vs.  47)  BOBE:— How  do  believing  Chris 
tians  stand  under  the  cross  of  the  dying  Redeemer  ? 
— ACKERMAN  : — The  death  of  the  Redeemer  of  the 
world  in  its  composing  influence  on  our  death. — 
ALT: — The  death  of  Christ  a  strong  incitement  to 
conversion  from  sin, — SCHMID: — The  preaching  of 
the  Crucified  :  1.  A  preaching  of  repentance  for  sin 
ners;  2.  a  preaching  of  joy  for  believers ;  3.  a  preach 
ing  of  glory  for  our  Lord. — ARNDT: — The  signs  at 
Jesus'  death :  1.  The  signs  of  God's  almightiness  in 
nature;  2.  of  the  grace  of  God  in  the  hearts  of 
men. — KRUMMACHER  : — The  funeral :  1.  How  it  is 
rung  in  from  heaven :  2.  how  it  is  attended  on 
earth. 


3.  The  Sabbath  of  the  Grave  (Vss.  50-56). 
(Parallel  with  Matt,  xxvii.  57-66;  Mark  xv.  42-47  ;  John  xix.  38-42.) 


50 


And,  behold,  there  was  a  man  named  Joseph,  a  counsellor;  and  he  was  a  good  man 
51  and  a  just:  (The  same  had  not  consented  to  the  counsel  and  deed  of  them :)  he  was  of 

Arimathea,  a  city  of  the  Jews;  who  also  himself1  waited  hr  the  kingdom  of  God' 
52,  53  This  man  went  unto  Pilate,  and  begged  the  body  of  Jesus.^  And  he  took  it  down1 

and  wrapped  it  in  linen,  and  laid  it  in  a  sepulchre  that  was  hewn  in  stone,  wherein 

54  never  man  before  was  laid  [there  was  no  one  yet  lying].     And  that  day  was  the  prepa- 

55  ration  [And  it  was  the  day  of  preparation8],  and  the  sabbath  drew  on.     And  the  wom 
en  also  [om.,  also],  which  came  with  him  from  Galilee,  followed  after,  and  beheld  the 

56  sepulchre,  and  how  his  body  was  laid.     And  they  returned,  and  prepared  spices  and 
ointments;  and  rested  the  sabbath  day  [indeed3]  according  to  the  commandment. 


i  Vs.  51.— The  words  xol  .  .  .  <c 
dorf,  [who  has,  however,  restored  th 
have  the  suspected  words  show  so  m.iny  va 
ge;-!  in  Matthew  and  Mark.— C.  C.  S.] 
Vs.  51.— B.,  Cod.  Siu.,  C.1,  L.,  have  7rapa 


aurds  should  he  omitted  from  the  Rtce.pta.  and  we  should  with  Lachmann,  Tischen- 
,]  road  simply  05  irpo^eSe^ero  [with  Meyer,  Tregelles,  Alford  also.     The  MSS.  which 
'  tions  in  writing  them  as  to  make  it  probable  that  they  came  from  the  parallel 


cu))5  instead  of  the  wapaaxcuij  of  the  Recepla.    The  Genitive  is  adopted 


CHAT.  XXIII.  50-6«. 


by  Larhmann,  Meyer,  nnd  Tre?ellos.  Tisehendorf  and  Alford  retain  the  Rectpfa,  which,  however,  besides  beinp  opposed 
by  the  above-named  .MSS.,  is  not  supported  l.y  1).,  wliieh  lias  Trpoo-a.fySaTou.  As  all  the  uncials  which  re;id  the  Nomina- 
ti've,  urn!;  the  following  xai,  wlnle  those  which  read  the  Genitive  retain  it,  there  seems  little  duubt  that  Meyer  i--  riL'lit  in 
siippo-.iii.n  flu1  filial  ?  t>>  have  been  dropped  from  iropacrictvus  in  consequence  of  tho  following  aa^fta-ov,  wl.ile  KOU,  where  it 
remained,  i>roteeted  the  ( lenitive  endintj.— C.  C.  8.] 

[  •<  V-,  :,(;.- Kai  TO  niv  <ra/3/3aToi>  ijffvxaerav  .  .  .  rjj  M  piS  rCav  <ra/3/3aTa>K  .  .  .  ^flo.-.    "And  the  sabbath  day,  indeed, 
they  rested  ...  but  on  the  first  of  the  week  .  .  .  they  came."— C.  C.  8.] 

Sepulchre  is  at  all  events  to  be  sought  in  the  imme 
diate  neighborhood  of  the  place  that  even  yet  ia 
shown  as  such,  in  the  church  of  this  name.  Comp. 
hereupon  the  admirable  words  of  VON  SCHUBERT,  L 
c.  iii.  p.  509. 

Vs.  54.  It  was  the  day  of  preparation,  im- 
po(T«fu7J,  preparation  for  the  Sabbath,  and  particularly 
that  part  of  the  Friday  which  was  regarded  as  tho 
introduction  to  the  Sabbath  (irpoaaQ^arov,  Mark  xv. 
42).  When  Meyer  says  ad  loc.  "  Here  also  there  be 
trays  itself  the  absence  of  a  festal  character  in  the 
day  of  Jesus'  death,"  it  may  be  inquired  whether,  oc 
the  other  side,  the  Jewish  council  on  this  whole  day, 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vs.  50.  Joseph.— Comp.  LANGE  on  Matt,  xxvii. 
57.  In  a  peculiar  way  Luke  portrays  his  character 
as  that  of  a  good  and  righteous  man.  The  latter,  of 
course,  not  in  the  juridical,  but  in  the  thcocratical 
sense  of  the  word.  Bengel :  "  Omnis  homo  c^yodoj 
est  eliam  St'ica.oj,  non  contra.  Lucas  totum  laudat 
ante  partcm."  Whether  he  was  the  only  one  who  in 
the  Jewish  council  had  raised  his  voice  against  the 
sentence  of  death  upon  our  Lord,  cannot  be  with  cer 
tainty  stated.  So  much,  however,  is  clear,  that  he 
by  this  account  is  indirectly  distinguished  from  Nico- 
d'emus,  who  is  named  indeed  fy>x&"',  but  not  #oiM.- 
euTrjs,  and  who,  therefore,  appears  to  have  had  no 
voice  in  this  case.  As  respects  Arimathaea,  this  city 
is  by  no  means  identical  with  Rama,  in  Benjamin, 
which  appears  also  Matt.  ii.  18,  as  Fricdlieb,  ad  loc. 
asserts  without  stating  his  grounds.  In  all  proba 
bility  we  must  understand  by  it  Ramathaim,  in  Eph- 
raim,  where  Samuel  was  born,  and  which  lay  not  far 
from  Lydda  or  Diospolis.  See  WIESET.KR  in  HERZOG'S 
Real-Encycl.  ad  vocem.  The  additional  trait,  finally, 
that  he  waited  for  the  kingdom  of  God,  gives  Joseph 
a  claim  to  an  honorable  place  in  the  spiritual  family 
circle  of  those  who  are  named  in  Luke  ii.  38. 

Vs.  52.  Went  unto  Pilate. — For  the  more  par 
ticular  circumstances,  «<rMark.  According  to  CICEKO, 
In  Vetvein,  v.  45-51,  the  Roman  Procurators  some 
times  conferred  such  a  favor  for  money.  Moreover, 
the  Roman  laws  also  provided :  corpora  eorum,  qui 
caplte  damnantur,  cognati.t  ipsorum  deneganda  non 
sunt.  See  ULPIAN,  Digest.  47,  t.  24.  That  Pilate 
demanded  no  money  of  the  rich  Joseph,  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  relations  of  our  Lord,  may  have 
had*  its  ground  in  a  secret  joy  at  the  speedy  death 
of  our  Lord  (Lange),  or  perhaps  also  in  the  wish  to 
give  at  once  a  mark  of  his  complacency  to  that  mem 
ber  of  the  supreme  council  who  displayed  respect 
for  Jesus,  and  thereby  also  in  this  way  indirectly  to 
mortify  the  priests,  who  had  violently  extorted  the 
sentence  of  death.  In  this  matter  also,  Pilate,  even 
as  in  the  refusal  to  alter  the  superscription  over  the 
cross,  shows  himself  great  in  little  things,  while  he 
it  is  true,  in 
little. 

Vs.  53.  In  linen. — To  be  understood  of  fine 
sindon,  a  cotton  stuff  which  was  cut  into  strips,  and 
i-<  elsewhere  called  clean  linen,  because  the  priests 
were  commonly  clothed  with  this  stuff.  The  head  was 
wrapped  separately  in  a 


the  great  matter  had  been,  alas,  only  too 


of  the  same  stuff, 

John  xx.  7.  The  preliminary  costly  embalming  Luke 
passes  over,  probably  because  soon,  in  place  of  it,  the 
anointing  by  the  women  was  to  come.  To  speak  of 
"enormous  consumption  of  spices"  (Strauss),  would 
nnlv  !>;•  reasonable,  if  we  did  not  know  what  a  lavish 
expenditure  in  this  respect  often  prevailed  in  the 
Orient,  so  that  according  to  JOSKIMU'S,  Ant.  ./«•/. 
xvii.  8.  3,  at  the  funeral  of  Herod  the  Great,  not 
less  than  five  hundred  servants  were  required  to 
carry  the  s;>ie''s. 

A  sepulchre  that  was  hawn  in  stone.  —  If 
we  must  in  general  acknowledge  the  identity  of  the 
present  and  of  the  original  Calvary,  then  the  Holy 


and  even  at  evening,  would  have  exhibited  such 
a  restless  activity  if  on  this  evening  the  Paschal 
Lamb  had  yet  to  be  bought,  slaughtered,  and 
eaten.  In  all  probability  we  have  to  understand  the 
late  Friday  afternoon,  between  five  and  six  o'clock. 
'EvfQwaKt  signifies  here  the  dawning,  not  of  the  na 
tural,  but  of  the  legal  Saturday. 

Vs.  55.  And  the  women  .  .  .  followed  after— 
KaTa/coAoud^iraor  .(.  The  strengthened  expression  ap 
pears  in  this  connection  to  intimate  a  following  down, 
Kurd,  even  into  the  grave.  See  LANGE,  L.  J.  iii.  p. 
521.  They  accompany  the  funeral  of  our  Lord  as 
far  as  possible  ;  that  they,  according  to  the  common 
view,  were  also  present  at  the  taking  down  from  the 
cross,  and  active  in  it,  is  not  related  to  us  by  the  his 
tory.  According  to  all  the  Synoptics,  they  joined  the 
little  funeral  train  only  after  the  corpse  had  been  taken 
down  and  suitably  wrapt  around.  In  this  work  Joseph 
and  Nicodemus  had  apparently  the  assistance  of  ser 
vants  or  friends,  but  not  directly  of  the  women.  It  ia, 
therefore,  very  possible  that  they  did  not  know  pre 
cisely  the  quantity  of  the  spices  brought  by  Nicode- 
mus,  and  even  if  this  had  been  the  case,  love  does  not 
inquire  how  little  will  suffice,  but  how  much  it  can 
perform.  Even  the  view  of  the  abundance  of  tho 
manifestations  of  love  on  the  part  of  these  two  men 
must  also  have  disposed  them  to  like  zeal,  and  made 
the  thought  unendurable  to  them  that  they  who  yet 
had  served  the  living  Master  with  their  possessions 
should  now  render  no  further  service  to  the  dead. 
The  observation  also  that  all  was  accomplished  sump 
tuously,  it  is  true,  but  with  comparatively  great  haste, 
must  have  spontaneously  brought  up  the  thought  to 
them,  whether  there  might  not  be  here  something 
still  to  be  cared  for.  Therefore,  after  the  men  had 
returned  home,  they  remain  alone,  and  still  regard 
the  grave  for  a  while  (vs.  55),  going  home  then  with 
the  resolution  as  soon  as  possible  to  buy  spices  and 
ointment,  but  resting  the  Sabbath  day,  according  to 
the  commandment.  According  to  the  more  exact 
statement  of  Murk,  the  spices  were  first  bought  and 
prepared  after  the  Sabbath  was  already  passed  (ch. 
xvi.  1),  that  is,  according  to  our  reckoning,  on  Satur 
day  evening,  after  six  o'clock.  This  is  also  internally 
probable,  since  the  Sabbath,  we  may  suppose,  had 
already  begun  when  they  had  returned  to 
from  viewing  the  grave  (vs.  55).  That  the  putchaso 
took  place  directly  after  their  return,  Luke  does  not 
at  all  say,  although  he  does  not  deny  it  (frroarp^KMWi 
5e  rjTolaaffav)  ;  he  only  intimates  that,  they  did  not 
permit  themselves  to  be  kept  back  from  t!:eir  work 
of  love  by  the  strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath  law 


pose,     a 
Jem  -alem 
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Vs.  66  of  his  account  is  immediately  connected  with 
ch.  xxiv.  1,  and  the  antithesis  between  /ueV  and  5e 
would  properly  indicate  that  at  the  end  of  ch.  xxiii. 
only  a  comma  ought  to  have  been  placed.  Sense : 
After  they  had  viewed  the  grave,  they  bought  (not 
stated  when  ?)  spices,  and  rested  indeed  on  the  Sab 
bath  day,  according  to  the  law,  but  when  this  was 
over  they  went  with  the  (just-purchased)  spices  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  grave. 

DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  If  it  has  ever  plainly  appeared  that  decisive 
events  in  the  kingdom  of  God  must  serve  to  bring  its 
hidden  friends  to  light,   and  that  a  great  sorrow  is 
capable  of  uniting  men  of  diverse  rank,  condition, 
and  age,  this  then  took  place  at  the  burial  of  our 
Lord.     For  the  Eleven  we  here  look  round  in  vain  ; 
so  scattered  arc  the  sheep  that  even  the  care  for  the 
corpse  of  the  Shepherd   is  not   capable  of  uniting 
them ;  but  love  to  the  Lord  has  turned  women  to  hero 
ines,  and  if  even  to  this  moment  there  has  not  yet  a 
single   voice  from  the   Jewish  council   been   lifted 
against  the  atrocity  committed,  yet  it  now  appears 
that  not  all  the  members  are  animated  by  the  spirit 
of  Annas  and  Caiaphas. 

2.  The  certainty  of  the  death  of  Jesus  before 
His  burial  is  raised  above  every  rational  doubt,  and 
partially  attested  even  by  the  manner  of  His  burial. 
Only  the  modern  romance  of  unbelief,  which  in  late 
years  has  sought  in  a  magnificent  manner  to  deceive 
a  credulous  public  by  the  publishing  of  quasi-ancient 
manuscripts  out  of  which  the   connection  of  Jesus 
with  Essenism  was  to  appear  as  clear  as  the  sun,  un 
dertakes   to   assure  us    that   Joseph  of  Arimathsea 
still  discovered  signs  of  life,  and,  therefore,  attended 
the  supposed  corpse  with  the  utmost  care.     See,  e.  g., 
Jesus  der   Essiier   oder   die  Religion   der   Zukunft, 
Leipzig,  1849  ;  the  Buch  Je*u,  Kassel,  1850.     "The 
important  discoveries  about  Jesus'  manner  of  death," 
and  the  like,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  circulated 
by  thousands,  now  are   in   part   already  forgotten 
again,  but   in   part   serve  even  yet  as  weapons  in 
the  hands  of  the  most  stupid  unbelief.     2  Thess.  ii. 
11. 

3.  The  burial  of  our  Lord  constitutes  the  pre 
cise   transition  from  the  condition  of  His   humilia 
tion  to  that   of  His   exaltation,    and    is   therefore 
sometimes  reckoned  with  the  one,  sometimes  with 
the  other.     It  is,  with  all  that  took  place  hitherto, 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  word  (Is.   liii.  9  ;  1 
Cor.  xv.  3,  4),  and  in  the  more  particular  circum 
stances,  remarkable  in  the  extreme.     A  new  grave 
receives   our   Lord,    even   as  before   an    ass's   colt 
bore   Him,    on    which    never   yet  a  man    had   sat. 
A  grave   in  the   rock,   so  strong   that  only  angels' 
power  could  open  it;  with  only  one  entrance,  so  that 
the  local  circumstances  themselves  forbid  the  suppo 
sition  that  the  corpse  had  been  stolen  ;  in  a  garden, 
so  that  thus,  in  a  place  like  that  in  which  sin  was 
born,  it  is  also  borne  to  the  grave.     Thus  does  all 
concur  to  procure  for  our  Lord  an  undisturbed  re 
pose,  and  to  prepare  for  Him  a  glorious  resurrection 
morning. 

4.  As  respects  the  condition  of  our  Lord  during 
the  interval  which  His  corpse  passed  in  the  grave, 
we  venture  boldly  to  apply  to  it  the  word  of  John, 
that  "that  Sabbath  day  was  a  GREAT  day."    Ch.  xix. 
31.     It  was,  without  doubt,  a  condition  of  full  con- 
iciousuess,  of  refreshing  rest,  of  the  beginning  of  joy 


in  company  with  the  Penitent  Thief,  and  of  blessed 
hope  of  the  approaching  resurrection  morning.  How" 
far  we  can  now  begin  to  speak  of  an  activity  of  our 
Lord  in  the  condition  of  separation,  is  connected 
with  the  question  when  the  preaching  to  the  spirit? 
in  prison  (1  Peter  iii.  19-21)  took  place.  We  believe 
that  the  apostle  places  it  between  our  Lord's  resur 
rection  and  His  ascension. 

5.  The  Sabbath  which  our  Lord  passes  in  the 
grave  is  the  last  Sabbath"  of  the  OH  Covenant. 
Therefore,  also,  His  friends  spend  it  in  the  sadnesa 
of  those  who  do  not  yet  know  that  the  day  of  the 
New  Covenant  has  dawned,  wherein  life  and  immor 
tality  were  brought  to  light.  His  enemies  embitter 
to  themselves  this  their  Sabbath  rest  with  the  endea 
vors  which  they  use  to  guard  the  corpse  of  our 
Lord,  as  related  by  Matthew  alone.  It  is  a  poetical 
justice  that  they  who  have  so  often  accused  the  Sa 
viour  of  Sabbath-breaking,  now  themselves  finally 
desecrate  this  day.  Scarcely  has  the  day  after  the 
Friday  dawned  (the  legal  Sabbath  day,  that  is,  which 
began  on  Friday  evening  after  six  o'clock),  when 
they  already  come  to  Pilate  and  make  their  proposi 
tion  to  him,  Matt,  xxvii.  62.  Not  a  single  night  will 
they  leave  the  corpse  unwatched,  and  do  not  rest 
until  the  guard  is  posted  in  the  garden  of  Joseph. 
But  by  this  very  means  they  concur  in  the  revelation 
of  their  shame,  in  the  revelation  of  the  resurrection 
of  our  Lord,  and  of  the  glory  of  God. 

G.  An  admirable  representation  ol*  the  Taking 
Down  from  the  Cross,  by  Rubens ;  of  the  viewing 
of  the  grave  by  the  two  women,  by  E.  Veith ;  beau 
tiful  grave  hymn:  "  Nun  schlummerst  die,  0  mcint 
Jtuh,"  &c. 


HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

See  on  the  parallels  in  LANGE. — Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathsea  the  representative  of  an  honorable  minority. 
— Just  when  all  appears  to  be  lost,  does  the  heroic 
courage  of  faith  awake. — The  dead  Saviour  the  centre 
of  union  between  His  male  and  female  friends. —  Love 
stronger  than  death,  Sol.  Song,  viii.  6. — "  They  be 
held  the  sepulchre  "  (admirable  text  for  Good  Friday 
evening):  1.  How  far  our  beholding  of  the  sepulchre 
may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  first  female 
friends ;  2.  how  far,  however,  it  must  agree  with  theirs. 
— Jesus'  sepulchre  viewed  in  the  light  of  faith :  1.  The 
monument  of  the  wickedness  of  His  enemies  ;  2.  the 
goal  of  the  Passion  of  our  Lord  ;  3.  the  working-]  >laee 
of  the  providence  of  God :  4.  the  grave  of  the  sin 
of  the  world ;  5.  the  pledge  of  the  Christian's  rest 
in  the  grave. — The  great  Sabbath :  1.  A  feast  of  de 
lusive  rest  for  Israel ;  2.  a  day  of  refreshing  rest  for 
Jesus  ;  3.  a  time  of  active  rest  for  the  Father  ;  4.  a 
pledge  of  restored  rest  for  the  sinner:  5.  an  image 
of  the  present  rest  of  the  Christian,  Heb.  iv.  9. — 
The  great  Sabbath:  1.  The  history;  2.  the  signifi 
cance  ;  3.  the  admonitions  of  this  very  memorable 
day.— The  Sabbath  rest:  1.  Of  Christ;  2.  of  the 
Christian. 

STARKE  : — Say  not,  "  If  everything  is  thus  cor 
rupt,  how  can  I  alone  live  so  devoutly?" — He  that 
is  inwardly  concerned  for  right,  must  also  make  it 
known  in  seasonable  time. — There  is  no  fear  in  love, 
but,  &c. — Before  our  rulers  we  must  have  befitting 
respect,  Rom.  xiii.  7. — Believers'  best  and  dearest 
treasure  is  Jesus. — One  may  and  should,  even  yet, 
clothe  Jesus  in  His  naked  members. — HEIUNGER  :  — 
Even  to  the  dead  must  we  show  love,  and  CLristianlj 
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commit  them  to  the  earth.  —  To  lose  one's   money 
lor  Christ's  sake  is  ;i  great  gain.  —  Through  a  blessed 
death  there  is  a  passage  to  the  time  rest,  0  beauteous 
Sabbath  !  —  J.  HALL  :  —  The  true  Christian  is  not  con 
tent   with    having  others  show  love    towards  their 
neighbor,  but  he   does  it  also  himself.  —  Nova  Bibl. 

Tub.  /—This  is  the  way  of  pioi  .s  souls,  that  they  are 
God-fearing,    loving,    active.  —  ARNDT  :  —  The    burial 
of  our  Lord  :  1.  Its  possibility  ;  2.  its  glory  ;  8.  ita 
importance  ;  4.  its  obligation.  —  J.  C.  STKRN  :  —  The 
confession  of  the  Christian  at  the  grave  of  the  Sa 
viour. 

SECOND    SECTION. 

THE   PERFECT   TRIUMPH. 
CHAPTER  XXIV.  1-48. 


A.   Over  the  Jiftght  of  Sin  and  Death.     CH.  XXIV.  1-12. 

1  Now  [But]  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  very  early  in  the  morning,  they  came 
unto  the  sepulchre,  bringing  the  spices  which  they  had  prepared  [end  verse  with  "  pre- 

2  pared"1],  and  certain  others  with  them.     And  they  found  the  stone  rolled  away  from 

3  the  sepulchre.     And  they  entered  in,  and  [having  entered  in  they]  found  not  the  body 

4  of  the  Lord  Jesus.2     And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  were  much  perplexed  thereabout, 

5  behold,  two  men  stood  by  them  in  shining  [glittering]  garments  :  And  as  they  were 
afraid,  and  bowed  down  their  faces  to  the  earth,  they  said  unto  them,  Why  seek  ye  the 

6  living  among  the  dead?     He  is  not  here,  but  is  risen:  remember  how  he  spake  unto 

7  you  when  lie  was  yet  in  Galilee,  Saying,  The  Son  of  man  must  be  delivered  into  the 

8  hands  of  sinful  men,  and  be  crucified,  and  the  'third  day  rise  again.     And  they  remem- 

9  bered  [or,  called  to  mind]  his  words,  And  returned  from  the  sepulchre,  and  told   [re- 
10  ported3]  all  these  things  unto  the  eleven,  and  to  all  the  rest.     It  was  Mary  Magdalene, 

and  Joanna,  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James,  and  other  women  that  were  with  them, 
1  1  which  told  these  things  unto  the  apostles.  And  their  words  seemed  to  them  as  idle 
12  tales,  and  they  believed  them  not.  Then  arose  Peter,  and  ran  unto  the  sepulchre;  and 

stooping  down,  he  beheld  the  linen  clothes  laid  by  themselves,  and  departed,  wondering 

in  himself  at  that  which  was  come  to  pass.4 

1  Vs.  1.  —  The  clause  which  follows  in  the  Recepta,  <ca!  rive?  <TVV  avralt,  is  probably,  as  Kuinool  already  conjectured,  an 
interpolation  from  vs.  10.    The  words  are  wanting  in  P..,  C.,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  L.,  33,  Vulgate,  Itala,  and  others,  and  are  re 
jected  by  Lachmann,  Tischcndorf,  [Meyer,  Tregelles,  Alford.l 
.  3.  —  The  words  of  the  Recepla,  TOU  Kvpiov  'Iijo-oO,  are  o 


[a  vs. 


itted  in  D.  but  appear  in  all  the  other  uncials,  and  though 


rejected  by  Tischemlorf  and  marked  as  doubtful  by  Van  Oosterzee,  are  retained  by  Lachmann,  Meyer,  Alford.  Tregelles 
omits  TOV  Kvpiov,  following  one  Cursive,  and  some  Versions.  The  great  weight  of  authority,  therefore,  is  for  the  words  m 
question.  A  concordance  of  the  Acts  will  show  that  "The  Lord  Jesus"  is  a  favorite  appellation  witli  Luke,  as  Alford 
remarks.  But  the  concurrence  of  both  appellations  would,  as  he  also  remarks,  be  quite  sure  to  provoke  the  erasure  some 
times  of  one  and  sometimes  of  the  other,  thus  leading  to  a  doubt  of  the  genuineness  and  the  consequent  omission  of  both. 
-C.  C.  S.] 

[3  Vs.  9.— Revised  Version  of  the  American  Bible  Union.— C.  C.  S.] 

*  Vs.  12. — Although  vs.  12  is  wanting  in  Cod.  I),  and  moreover  in  the  Syriac,  Itala,  Jerome,  &c.,  yet  it  appears  to  be 
original  and  genuine,  and  only  to  have  been  omitted,  because  it  appeared  to  conflict  with  vs.  24.  An  interpolator  would, 
in  the  interest  of  harmony  with  John  xx.  1-10,  not  have  neglected  to  mention  also  the  aAAos  jua0r)T>j«.  The  very  incom 
pleteness  and  fragmcntarinoss  of  the  report  is  an  argument  for  its  genuineness. 

appear  from  the  expositions  of  the  individual  ac 
counts.  The  appearance  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
resurrection  clay  .he  relates,  vs.  36  seq.,  much  more 
at  length  than  John,  and  that  our  historical  faith  in 
a  visible  Ascension  rests  almost  exclusively  on  his 
testimony,  as  well  at  the  end  of  the  gospel  as  at  tho 
beginning  of  the  Acts,  scarcely  needs  mention.  Re 
specting  the  history  of  the  Resurrection  and  its  Enan 
tiophaniat  in  general,  comp.  LANGK  on  Matt.,  ch, 
xxviii.  After  that  which  is  there  so  admirably  re 
marked,  we  are  at,  liberty  to  occupy  ourselves  exilu- 
sively  with  the  account  of  Luke.  "  In  resurrection* 
et  vita,  quam  ottendit  quadraginta  dicbus,  jv/zV////  i;r 
el  delectabilibus  pascimur  argumentis."  Bernard  ol 
Clairvaux. 


EXEOETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

General  Remarks. — In  the  history  of  the  Resur 
rection  and  Ascension  also,  Luke  preserves  the  same 
character  which  we  have  already  more  than  once 
remarked  in  him.  In  that  which  he  communicates 
in  common  with  the  two  other  Synoptics,  he  is  less 
detailed  and  exact  than  they,  so  that  he  must  rather 
bo  complemented  from  them,  than  they,  on  the  con 
trary,  from  him.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  fur 
nishes  us  new  contributions  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Risen  and  Glorified  Lord,  the  contents  and  tendency 
of  which  are  in  the  most  beautiful  agreement  with 
the  broad  humanistic  character  of  his  gospel,  as  will 
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THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDING   TO   LUKE. 


Vs.  1.  Very  early  in  the  morning,  upSpov 
/SaSe'o?,  or,  according  to  the  reading  of  A.,  C.,  D., 
[Cod.  Sin.]  with  an  unusual  ancient  genitive  /8ad<-'o>r, 
Kee  TISCHENDORF,  ail  loc.  The  account  is  immediately 
connected  with  ch.  xxiii.  56,  and  the  women  of  whom 
Luke  here  makes  mention  can  be  no  others  than 
those  of  whom  he  has  said,  vs.  55,  that  they  had 
come  with  Jesus  from  Galilee.  Altogether  arbitrary, 
therefore,  is  Bengal's  remark :  aliie,  qucc  non  vcnerant  c 
Galilcea.  Since  Luke,  vs.  10,  mentions  three  of  these 
women  by  name,  and  then  adds,  cu  AojTrat  aw  ai/rals, 
the  company,  according  to  his  account,  consisted  at 
least  of  live.  Mary  Magdalene  all  the  Evangelists 
mention.  Matthew  and  Mark  speak  of  the  other 
Marj,  the  mother  of  James.  Mark  mentions  as  third 
only  the  name  of  Salome,  while  Luke,  in  her  stead, 
places  Joanna  as  third.  It  may  be  that  this  differ 
ence  may  be  explained  from  their  having  gone  in 
two  divisions  to  the  grave  (Lange) ;  although  it  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  question  whether  a  going 
out  in  company  at  so  early  a  morning  hour  is  not 
psychologically  more  probable.  It  is  difficult  to 
establish  anyihing  certain  here,  but  at  all  events, 
unreasonable,  where  the  account  of  the  one  Evan 
gelist  complements  very  well  that  of  the  other,  but 
does  not  exclude  it,  to  consider  difference  and  oppo 
sition,  without  further  inquiry,  as  words  of  like  sig 
nification. 

Vs.  2.  The  stone  rolled  away,  vov  \i§. — By 
whom  it  had  been  rolled  away  appears  from  Mat 
thew  ;  with  what  unnecessary  propositions  and  anx 
ieties  the  women  on  the  way  to  the  grave  had  occu 
pied  themselves  is  related  to  us  by  Mark.  After 
Mary  Magdalene  had  viewed  the  stone  that  was 
rolled  away,  she  hurries  back  to  the  city  to  bring 
this  intelligence  to  Peter  and  John  (John  xx.  2  gey.) ; 
this  Luke  is  silent  about,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
describes  to  us  the  terror  and  joy  of  the  other  wo 
men  in  a  vivid  manner. 

Vs.  4.  Two  men. — "  The  angels  are  designated 
according  to  that  form  of  manifestation  which  they 
had  in  the  view  of  the  women."  Meyer.  As  re 
spects  the  well-known  controversy  as  to  the  number 
of  the  angels,  we  are  satisfied,  instead  of  occupying 
ourselves  with  all  the  harmonistic  schemes  that  have 
been  in  earlier  or  modern  times  thought  out,  to  remind 
the  reader  rather  of  the  well-known  word  of  Lessing  in 
his  Duplik,  where  he,  with  a  liberality  strange  to  most 
of  the  modern  critics,  wrote :  "  Cold  discrepancy- 
mousers,  do  ye  not  then  see  that  the  Evangelists  do  not 
count  the  angels  ?  The  whole  grave,  the  whole  region 
round  about  the  grave,  was  invisibly  swarming  with 
angels.  There  were  not  only  two  angels,  like  a  pair 
of  grenadiers  who  are  left  behind  in  front  of  the 
quarters  of  the  departed  general ;  there  were  millions 
•of  them;  they  appeared  not  always  one  and  the 
same,  not  always  the  same  two ;  sometimes  this  one 
appeared,  sometimes  that;  sometimes  on  this  place, 
sometimes  on  that ;  sometimes  alone,  sometimes  in 
company ;  sometimes  they  said  this,  sometimes  they 
said  that." 

Vs.  5.  Why  seek  ye. — In  the  redaction  of  the 
angels'  discourse  in  Luke,  it  is  especially  the  ground 
lessness  of  the  seeking  of  Kim  in  the  mansions  of 
the  dead  who  already  is  actually  living,  which  espe 
cially  comes  into  the  foreground.  The  difference  in 
the  account  of  the  angels'  address  is  an  internal 
argument  for  its  truth,  since  the  women,  in  the  agi 
tation  of  the  moment,  could  not  possibly  have  stated 
correctly,  and  with  diplomatic  exactness,  the  intelli- 
gtince  heard.  Enough  that  all  the  Evangelists  concur 


in  the  main  matter.  "  Thus  is  the  fact  of  the  first 
announcement  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  repre 
sented  to  us,  not  in  the  form  of  its  abstractly  ob 
jective  course,  but  taken  together  with  its  living 
working  in  the  living  image  of  the  first  Easter  har 
monies  which  it  called  forth.  But  these  harmonies 
now  do  not  present  themselves  in  the  measured 
mood  of  a  unisonous  choral,  but  in  the  form  of  a 
four-voiced  very  agitated  yw^/Me."  Lange. 

Vs.  6.  When  He  was  yet  in  Galilee.— Th 
reminder  of  that  which  the  Lord  had  uttered  parti 
cularly  in  Galilee  takes  in  Luke  the  place  of  the 
direction  to  go  into  Galilee,  as  the  place  where  the 
Risen  One  should  be  seen  again,  as  he,  moreover, 
communicates  afterwards  no  Galilean  appearance 
whatever.  The  prophecies  of  the  Passion,  which 
the  women  had  forgotten,  were  known  to  the  angels. 
Why  it  is  psychologically  impossible  that  the  women 
should  now  first  remember  again  the  predictions  of 
our  Lord's  resurrection  if  He  had  really  so  definitely 
uttered  them  (Meyer),  we  do  not  comprehend. 

Vs.  9.  Told  all  these  things.— Obediently  to 
the  express  command  of  the  angel,  which  Mat 
thew  and  Mark  state.  The  mood  in  which  they  re 
turn  from  the  grave  is  also,  in  particular,  not  stated 
to  us  more  particularly  by  Luke ;  on  the  other  hand, 
we  owe  to  him  the  account  that  they  proclaimed  the 
joyful  message  in  a  yet  wider  circle  than  merely  to 
the  Twelve,  as  we  soon  after  shall  learn,  vss.  22-24, 
yet  more  particularly  from  the  journeyers  to  Em- 
rnaus.  Respecting  the  here-named  women  them 
selves,  see  on  ch.  viii.  2,  3. 

Vs.  11.  As  idle  tales,  ua-fl  Af,poy,  nonsense 
and  superstitious  gossip,  crazy  talk.  Dutch :  ydel  ge- 
klap.  That  they  also  brought  the  intelligence  with 
the  same  result  to  the  <x5eA<po?s  of  the  Lord  (Acts  i. 
14)  is  undoubtedly  possible  (De  Wette),  but  by  no 
means  proved.  The  individual  experience  of  the  Mag 
dalene,  who  is  connected  in  vs.  10  also  with  the  other 
women,  and,  according  to  John  xx.  18,  gives  her 
individual  account,  is,  for  brevity's  sake,  passed  over 
by  Luke.  It  appears,  however,  from  his  condensed 
account,  that  she  too  found  no  better  reception  than 
the  other  messengers  of  the  Resurrection. 

Vs.  12.  Then  arose  Peter. — Comp.  John  xx. 
2-10.  John  is  here  unmentioned,  but  from  vs.  24  it 
appears,  at  all  events,  that  several  of  the  disciples  on 
this  morning  had  gone  to  the  grave.  Had  Luke,  as 
Baur  supposes,  wished  to  place  in  the  background 
the  appearance  vouchsafed  to  Peter  by  the  narrative 
of  the  appearance  which  the  journeyers  to  Emmaus 
experienced,  then  he  might  just  as  well  have  left  this 
whole  narrative  of  the  apostles'  visit  to  the  grave 
entirely  unmentioned.  As  to  the  rest,  in  view  of  the 
brevity  of  Luke's  account,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  he  speaks  of  nova,  but  does  not  men 
tion  the  ffouSdptov  (John  xx.  7). 


DOCTRINAL  AND   ETHICAL. 

1.  See  LANGE  on  the  parallels  in  Matthew  and 
Mark. 

2.  "The  re-awakening  of  the  dead  Chrrst  has, 
humanly     apprehended,    something     so     sublimely 
touching  and  beautiful,  that  if  it  were  a  fable,  as  it 

s  not,  the  truth  of  history  would  be  wished  for  it." 
Herder.  To  have  comprehended  the  great  miracu 
lous  fact  on  its  purely  human  side  especially,  and  to 
liave  described  it,  and  thus  to  have  brought,  it  yet 
nearer  to  us  on  this  side  than  was  done  by  Matthew 
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and  Mark,  this  belongs  to  the  incontrovertible  merits 
of  Luke. 

3.  The  announcement  of  the  Resurrection  by  an- 
(.'••1s,  like  that  of  the  Nativity,  was  in  the  highest 

.•.:.«i  thy  of  God,  and  the  receptivity  of  the 
women  for  the  objectively  present  angelophany  was 
conditioned  by  their  subjective  frame  of  mind.  No 
inventor  would  have  contented  himself  with  one 
ar  two  heavenly  messengers,  when  in  the  Christmas 
night  a  whole  throng  of  the  heavenly  host  had  come 
down  to  earth.  A  Resurrection  without  such  extra 
ordinary  circumstances  would  have  been  a  spring 
without  flowers,  a  sun  without  rays,  a  triumph  with 
out  triumphal  crown. 

4.  A  remarkable  agreement  exists  between  the 
awakening  of  the  first  and  of  the  second  life  of  our 
Lord  upon  earth.     In  both  beginnings  we  sec  doubt 
ers  and  anxious  ones  quieted  by  a  heavenly  messen 
ger.     In  both  the  attendant  circumstances  are  related 
at  length,  but  over  the  commencing  point  itself  of 
the  life  and  of  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  there 
remains  a  mysterious  veil.     He  is  awakened  by  the 
power  of  the  Most  High,  as  He  by  the  same  power 
had  been  conceived  (Luke  i.  35 ;  Rom.  vi.  4).     By 
His  Resurrection  He  becomes  manifest  as  God's  Son 
(Rom.  i.  4),  as  He  had  been  named  even  before  His 
birth  (Luke  i.  32). 

5.  The  Resurrection  of  our  Lord  is,  first,   the 
Restoration   of  the  lite  which  appeared  to  be  quite 
ended,  while  the  broken  bond  between  soul  and  body 
is  again  knit  together ;   secondly,  a   Continuance  of 
the  previous  life,  wherewith  the  consciousness  of  its 
identity  again  awakes  (Luke  xxiv.  39),  the  memory 
returns,  and  the  objective  fact  acquires  also  subjec 
tive  truth  for  the  Risen  One  Himself;  finally,  the 
Glorification  of  the  former  existence,  whose  burdens 
now  all  fall  away,  so  that  the  Risen  One  shows  Him 
self  entirely  different  from  before,  without  being  on 
that  account  another. 

6.  The  Scripture  testifies  that  Christ  rose  with  a 
truly  human  body,  from  an  actual  sleep  of  death,  in 
the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  out  of  the  grave.     Con 
demned,  therefore,  is  the  Docetic  representation,  by 
which  either  the  reality  or  the  identity  of  His  body  is 
doubted,  or  the  manner  of  liis  resurrection  so  repre 
sented  that  it  becomes  entirely  impossible  to  conceive 
a  true  corporeality  (see,  for  instance,  the  essay  of  F. 
KUHX  :  }Vie  g'mg  Jesus  durck  dcs  Grabes  Thur  ?   Bonn, 
1838).     But  not  less  is  the  coarser  or  more  refined 
rationalistic  interpretation,  according  to  which  the 
revivification  of  the  Lord  becomes  only  the  awak 
ening  out   of  a  seeming  death,  against  the  Scrip 
ture  and  the  Christian  consciousness.     How  would 
it  be   possible   that   the   double   expression  of  the 
self-consciousness    of  the    Lord    (Rev.   i.  18),    "I 
was  dead,  and  behold  I  am  alive  again,"  should  con 
tain  in  its  second  part  objective,  in  the  first  only  sub 
jective,  truth?      Finally,  we   reject   the  oue-sided 
symbolical   interpretation,   according   to   which  the 
Resurrection  history  is  regarded  only  as  an  unessen 
tial  iuvolucrum  of  religious  ideas,  not  as  a  fact  in 
itself  (Spinoza,  Kant,  Hegel,  Strauss). 

7.  The   possibility   of  the  Resurrection   of  the 
Lord  from  the  dead  is  a  priori  controverted  by  those 
who,    in   Pantheistic    or   Rationalistic   wise,    ignore 
every  essential  distinction  between  spirit  and  matter. 
Over  against  this  we  have  simply  to  bring  to  mind 
that  the  justice  of  the  fundamental  anthropologies] 
views  of  unbelief  is  yet  in  no  wise  provc'I.     To  ex 
plain  the  possibility  of  the  Resurrection  so  perfectly 
that  one  clearly  sees   that  it,  according  to  natural 


laws,  not  only  can  take  place,  but  also  must  take 
place,  is  a  preposterous  requirement,  since  the  fact 
precisely  by  such  an  explanation  would  lose  tin 
character  of  a  miracle,  and  sink  out  of  the  c'ass  of 
the  Jfiracula  down  into  that  of  the  AlirabiUn. 
Enough  that  the  possibility  is  grounded  in  the  per 
sonality  of  the  Lord,  for  whom  death,  not  less  (hail 
sin,  as  we  have  already  previously  reminded  the 
reader,  may  be  called  something  entirely  and  utterly 
preternatural.  It  is  a  folly  to  dispute  about  thi. 
possibility  with  such  as  deny  the  miraculous  deeds 
of  the  earlier  period  of  His  history.  Only  when  these 
latter  are  proved  or  allowed  can  we  go  farther,  and 
find  it  also  assumable  and  rational  that  He,  although 
bodily  in  the  grave,  could  not  see  corruption.  Whe 
ther  we  have  to  conceive  His  Resurrection  as  the 
fruit  of  a  quiet  but  regularly  proceeding  developmen 
in  the  grave,  very  much  as  in  the  dead  pu/>a  tho 
arising  life  of  the  butterfly  is,  as  in  a  closed  labora 
tory,  developed,  or  whether  we  have  rather  to  as 
sume  a  magnificent  transition,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  hitherto  entirely  senseless  corpse  in  an 
instant  was,  as  it  were,  streamed  through  with  Di 
vine  life — this  is  a  question  to  the  decisive  answer 
of  which  all  fixed  historical  data  are  wanting  to  us. 
Enough  that  we  have  to  conceive  of  the  Lord's  Re 
surrection  as  being  both  the  proper  work  of  the  Son 
(John  x.  18),  and  as  also  a  miraculous  act  of  tho 
Father  (Acts  ii.  24).  Whoever  takes  our  Lord  for 
that  which  He,  according  to  His  own  word  and  ac 
cording  to  that  of  His  apostles,  is,  accounts  the  raising 
again  of  the  God-man,  wonderful  as  it  is,  as  being  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word  perfectly  natural,  since 
the  presupposition  becomes  Christologically  unrea 
sonable  that  He  should  have  remained  in  death.  As 
to  the  conception  of  the  miracle  itself,  there  deserve 
here  to  be  compared  the  weighty  remarks  of  Schen- 
kel,  in  GEZLER'S  Protestant.  Monatsblatt,  1833,  and 
by  Rothe  hi  his  Abhandlung  zur  Dorjmatih  in  the 
Theol.  Stud.  u.Krit.,  1858,  i. 

8.  For  the  Lord  Himself  the  hour  of  the  Resur 
rection  was,  without  doubt,  an  hour  of  blessed  joy 
and  glorious  triumph,  and  then  atao  an  hour  of  hope 
ful  preparation  for  the  different  revelations  which 
lie  on  the  very  first  day  bestowed  on  diffeient  friends 
in  different  places.  We  stand  here  at  the  entrance  of 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  transition  periods  of  His 
outer  and  inner  life,  of  a  character  almost  like  the 
transitions  in  His  twelfth  or  thirteenth  year.  From 
henceforth  He  enters  into  an  entirely  different  rela 
tion  to  His  foes  and  to  His  friends,  to  the  world  of 
spirits,  to  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  to  death  and  the 
grave,  yea,  in  a  certain  measure,  even  to  the  Father. 
Hitherto  we  have  learned  to  know  Him  as  the  Son 
who  must  yet  become  perfect  and  learn  obedience  by 
that  which  He  suffered  (Heb.  ii.  10;  v.  8);  now  we 
find  Him  entirely  perfected  and  purified,  as  it  were, 
at  the  foot  of  His  throne.*  An  hour  like  this  Ho 
had  on  earth  never  yet  seen,  and  not  less  than  at  the 
Baptism  (Luke  iii.  21),  may  we  suppose  Him  now  also 
to  have  consecrated  the  new  life  in  prayer  to  the  Fa 
ther.  Nay,  as  His  whole  first  life  may  be  named  a 
preparation  for  His  suffering  and  death,  so  now  did 
His  second  life  become  a  preparation  for  the  hour 
of  ascension.  Perverted  as  it  is  essentially  to  iden 
tify  Resurrection  and  Ascension  (Kinkcl,  Weisse  .  08 

*  [The  author,  of  course,  by  tho  word  "  purified "  ha* 
anything  in  mind  but  a  purification  of  tho  Sinless  One  from 
sin.  But  lie  is  now  pariflod  even  from  the  siniess  infirmi* 
ties  which  appertain  to  humanity  as  yet 
C.  C.  S.J 
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little  may  we  forget  that  the  two  are  most  intimately 
united.  With  every  day  which  removed  our  Lord 
farther  from  the  empty  grave  He  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  to  His  waiting  crown,  and  the  blessed  cele 
bration  of  His  victory  coalesced  with  the  still  pre 
paration  for  His  coronation  in  an  admirable  unity, 
BO  that  He,  even  on  the  first  day,  might  speak  of  an 
entry  into  His  glory,  vs.  26.  Yet  scarcely  do  we 
renture  to  enter  more  deeply  into  this  sanctuary. 
If  we  cannot  even  express  what  a  glory  and  blessing 
is  reflected  in  the  Lord's  Resurrection,  what  must 
then  the  experience  have  been  ?  In  the  appearances 
of  the  Risen  One  has  His  glory  become  most  clearly 
visible  for  the  finite  eye,  and  to  them  we  have,  there 
fore,  above  all  things,  to  give  heed  if  we  will  learn 
to  know  Christ  and  the  power  of  His  Resurrection, 
Phil.  iii.  10.  The  fulness  of  detail  with  which  Luke 
communicates  to  us  the  fourth  appearance  compen 
sates  in  rich  measure  his  silence  respecting  the  first 
and  the  second,  while  the  third,  vs.  34,  is  only  inti 
mated  by  him.  Respecting  the  number  and  sequence 
of  these  appearances,  see  LANGE,  Matthew,  p.  540 
seq. 

9.  In  view  of  the  supreme  moment  of  this  mira 
culous  fact,  we  cannot  be  at  all  surprised  that  it  has 
been  in  manifold  ways  glorified  by  Christian  art. 
Painting  owes  to  it  masterpieces  of  Raphael,  Tin 
toretto,  Paul  Veronese,  Caracci,  Rubens,  and  others. 
In  the  most  of  these  pictures  Christ  appears  sur 
rounded  with  heavenly  glory,  as  He  breaks  the  band;i 
of  death  and  swings  the  banner  of  victory,  while  the 
watchers  of  the  grave  are  trembling  and  fleeing. 
Yet,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  of  representing  the 
moment  of  the  Resurrection  itself,  perhaps  the  efforts 
to  paint  what  immediately  preceded  or  followed  it 
deserve  the  higher  esteem.  The  journey  of  the  holy 
women  to  the  grave,  and  the  second  appearance  to 
Mary  Magdalene,  both  by  Ary  Scheffer,  belong  to 
his  most  admirable  masterpieces.  Hymnology  lias 
been  enriched  by  the  Resurrection  with  the  exquisite 
lays  of  a  Gregory  the  Great,  Ambrose,  Gcllert,  Klop- 
stock,  Claudius,  Manzoni,  and  others,  [and  our  own 
Hastings,  whose  "  How  calm  and  beautiful  the  morn," 
is  scarcely  equalled. — C.  C.  S.]  The  scene  of  the 
Easter  bells  in  Faust  has  bestowed  on  Goethe  a  part 
of  his  own  earthly  immortality. 


HOillLETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

General  Points  of  view: — The  Resurrection  of 
the  Lord — I.  In  relation  to  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  vanquishing  of  the  might  of  sin  and  death,  which 
bad  revealed  itself  in  all  manner  of  forms,  as  well 
among  Israelites  as  among  the  heathen  nations ;  the 
implanting  of  a  new  principle  of  life  in  man  and  in 
mankind.  The  empty  grave  the  boundary  between 
the  old  and  the  new  economy,  2  Cor.  v.  1*7.  The 
triumph  of  the  might  of  light  over  the  might  of 
darkness  in  the  course  of  tha  history  of  the  world, 
'  typically  expressed  in  the  triumph  of  the  second  Adam 
over  all  the  powers  of  darkness  and  death.  II.  In 
-elation  to  Israel.  The  sublimest  expectations  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  fulfilled,  Ps.  xvi.  9,  et  alibi,  and 
what  there  was  typified  in  Joseph,  David,  Israel, 
that,  namely,  the  way  of  humiliation  led  to  the 
highest  glory,  was  realized  in  unexampled  mea 
sure.  The  triumph  of  the  King  of  Israel,  the  be 
ginning  of  the  temporary  overthrow,  rejection,  hard 
ening  of  Israel,  and  yet  also  the  pledge  of  its  final 
re-establishment.  The  empty  grave  the  dumb  and 


yet  eloquent  accuser  of  the  Messiah's  murderers, 
III.  In  relation  to  the  Apostles  and  first  friends  of 
our  Jsord.  His  Resurrection  the  foundation  of  their 
renewal  to  a  life  of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  after  that 
all  with  His  death  had  appeared  lost.  The  Easter 
morning  the  commencement  of  a  new  period  for 
every  one  among  them  and  for  their  whole  body. 
The  certainty  that  their  Master  lives,  bestows  on  tlieir 
spirit  new  life,  on  their  heart  new  joy,  on  theii  feet 
new  strength,  on  their  future,  new  hope.  Even  un 
belief  has  seen  itself  forced  to  the  acknowledgment 
that  a  transfonnation  such  as  becomes  manifest  in 
the  circle  of  the  disciples  between  Good  Friday  and 
Whitsunday,  can  only  be  explained  by  their  having 
believed  in  the  great  fact  which  the  Easter  morning 
proclaims.  But  how  this  subjective  certainty  could 
have  arisen,  unless  from  the  objectively  present  fact, 
no  apostle  of  unbelief  has  been  able  to  explain  to  ua 
in  a  way  which,  psychologically,  and,  much  less,  his 
torically,  has  even  any  degree  of  probability.  IV. 
In  relation  to  Jesus  Himself.  The  Resurrection  is : 

a.  the  satisfactory  solution  of  the  otherwise  entirely 
inexplicable  events  of  His  life,  whereby  the  other 
wise  disturbed  harmony  of  His  life  is  again  restored ; 

b.  the  crown  of  His  miraculous  deeds,  especially  of 
His  raisings  from  the  dead ;  c.  the  seal  of  His  decla 
rations  in  respect  to  His  own  person  and  to  His  con 
dition  after  His  death;  d.  the  decisive  step  on  the 
way  to  His  glorification,  after  the  status  ezinanitionis 
now  lay  forever  behind  Him.     V.  In  relation  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  general,  the 
Lord's  Resurrection  is  the  indispensably  necessary 
condition,  without  which  the  coming  forward  of  the 
apostles,  the  conversion  of  thousands  of  Jews,  and 
the  union  of  many  thousand  heathen  with  them  in 
one  spiritual  body,  must  liave  remained  something 
entirely  inexplicable.     VI.  Nay,  for  the  whole  Doc 
trine  of  Salvation,  Jesus'  Resurrection  is  the  conditio 
sine  qua  non  of  the  personal  redemption,  renovation, 
and  resurrection  of  all  His  people.     The  certainty 
of  reconciliation  is  not  perfectly  assured  so  long  as  it 
has  not  become  manifest  that  the  sacrifice  of  the 
Son  has  been  accepted  by  the  Father ;  on  this  ac 
count,  also,  Paul  lays  yet  more  weight   upon  the 
Lord's  Resurrection  than  even  upon  His  death  (Rom. 
v.  10 ;  viii.  34).     a.  The  type,  b.  the  ground,  c.  the 
power,  of  our- Lord,  we  find  offered  only  in  faith  on 
the  Christ  who  has  personally  arisen  from  the  dead, 
and  it  is  by  this  great  fact  of  the  Easter  morning 
that,  a.  the  possibility,  b.  the  certainty,  c.  the  glory 
of  our  own  resurrection,  so  far  as  we  believe  on  Him, 
is  triumphantly  confirmed.     All  this  offers  to  the 
Christian  homilete  on  the  highest  feast  of  the  church 
a  so  infinite  wealth  of  points  of  view  and  considera 
tions,  that  we  can  scarcely  conceive  how  any  one 
who  has  experienced  in  himself,  at  least  incipieutly, 
the  truth  of  the  apostle's  word,   Gal.  ii.  20,   could 
ever  be  able  on  this  feast  to  complain  that  he  had 
entirely  preached  himself  out. 

On  the  Section. — The  first  Easter  morning ;  the 
realm  of  nature  a  symbol  of  the  realm  of  grace,  a. 
the  gloomy  night,  6.  the  much-promising  dawn,  c. 
the  breaking  day. — The  first  pilgrims  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre :  a.  how  mournful  they  go  thither,  b.  how 
joyful  they  return. — The  experience  of  the  first  fe 
male  friends  of  our  Lord  on  the  day  of  His  Resur 
rection  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  declaration,  Ps. 
xxx.  5.  Weeping  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy 
cometh  in  the  morning. — The  stone  rolled  away.— 
How  on  Easter  morning  it  began  to  be  bright :  1  la 
the  garden;  2.  in  the  human  hearts;  3.  over  tha 
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cross  ;  4.  for  the  world  ;  5.  in  the  realm  of  the  dead. 
—The  first  Easter  gospel:  1.  The  hearers;  2.  the 
pmu-hcr;  3.  the  message;  4.  the  fruit  of  the  ser 
mon. — ii()W  unbelief  mourns  precise'y  for  that  which 
was  to  give  it  the  first  ground  of  hope. — The  empty 
\»cd  not  joyfully,  but  doubtfully. — The  Eas 
ter  morn  a  festal  day  for  the  angels  of  heaven  also. 
-The  fruitless  seeking  of  the  living  among  the  dead : 
l.  Of  the  living  Christ  in  the  grave ;  2.  of  the  living 
Christian  in  the  dust  of  the  earth.— "He  is  not 
here,"  for  the  first  and  only  time  the  absence  of 
Christ  a  source  of  inexpressible  joy.— The  coinci 
dence  and  the  diversity  between  the  first  Christmas 
night  announcement  and  the  first  Easter  morning 
announcement. — Jesus'  Resurrection  the  confirma 
tion  of  His  earlier  and  the  pledge  for  the  fulfilment 
of  His  later  words. — Of  how  many  words  of  the  Mas 
ter  does  the  Christian  become  mindful  at  the  view 
of  the  empty  grave ! — No  command  was  on  the  Re 
surrection  morning  so  often  given  and  carried  out,  as 
that  to  proclaim  the  joyful  message  to  others  also. — 
The  distinction  between  the  unbelief  of  the  first 
apostles  and  friends  of  Jesus  in  His  Resurrection, 
and  that  of  modern  criticism. — Only  the  Risen  Sa 
viour  Himself  was  able  to  put  an  end  to  the  doubt 
and  sorrow  of  His  first  friends. — They  doubted,  that 
we  might  not  need  to  doubt. — The  empty  grave 
viewed  by  a  fallen  apostle;  he:  1.  Longingly  en 
tered  it ;  2.  carefully  examined  it :  3.  found  it  empty ; 
4.  led  it  thoughtful. — The  lovely  harmony  of  the 
Easter  evening  arising  from  the  manifold  sharp  dis 
sonances  of  the  Easter  morning. 

STARKE  : — QCESNEL  : — What  one  will  do  for  love 
to  Christ  he  must  accomplish  very  soon  and  care 
fully. — Nova  Bill.  Tub. : — No  stone  is  so  great  but 
the  mighty  Providence  of  God  can  lift  it. — Believers 
often  find  Jesus  not  as  they  seek  Him. — OANSTEIN: — 
The  angels  have  ten  times  served  the  Son  of  God 
from  His  manifestation  in  the  flesh  to  His  Ascension. 
— God  has  many  means  and  ways  to  comfort  the 
terrified  ;  if  He  does  it  not  through  the  holy  angels, 
yet  it  comes  to  pass  through  the  angels  of  the 


church.—  Bittl.  Wlrt. :— With  God  there  is  no  re 
spect  of  persons;  to  Him  a  woman  is  as  good  as  a 
man,  &c.,  Gal.  iii.  28.— The  holy  angels  abide  by  the 
word  of  Christ. — CANSTEIN  : — To  forget  Christ's  word 
brings  trouble. — Sometimes  weak  women  must  be 
evangelists  to  men,  that  ought  to  be  so  strong. — 
Nova  Bibl.  Tub. :— The  secret  of  the  Resurrection 
passes  all  men's  reason  and  thoughts. — Jesus,  the 
Supreme  Good,  is  worthy  that  we  leave  not  off  till 
we  find  Him. — OSIANDER  : — Faith  and  unbelief  wres 
tle  sometimes  in  a  man. 

ARNDT  : — The  first  rays  of  the  glory  of  Christ  in 
the  dawn  of  the  Easter  morning :  1.  The  stone  rolled 
1  away;  2.  the  glittering  angels ;  3.  the  hastening  wom 
en. — KRUMMACHER  : — In  the  miracle  of  the  Resur 
rection  we  behold  :  a.  the  glory  of  the  Father,  b.  the 
glory  of  the  Son,  c.  the  glory  of  the  elect.—  NITZSCH  : 
— The  happiness  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  to  be  re 
vivified  by  the  resurrection  of  their  Head. — FLATT  : 
— The  morning  of  the  Resurrect  ion  of  Jesus:  1.  How 
it  diffuses  the  brightest  morning  twilight  over  the 
earth,  and  in  its  light  the  morning  of  eternity  beams 
kindly  upon  us. — W.  HOFACKER  : — The  open  grave 
of  the  Risen  One:  1.  An  arch  of  His  triumph;  2. 
a  bow  of  peace  denoting  heavenly  favor  and  grace ; 
3.  a  door  of  life  for  the  resurrection  of  our  spirit 
and  our  body. — RIEGER  : — How  God  wills  not  tha«i 
we  should  seek  and  anoint  a  dead  Jesus  in  tin- 
grave. — AHLFELP  : — The  celebration  of  the  first  Eas 
ter. — SOUCHON: — The  Easter  preaching  of  the  angel. 
— STIER  : — The  Resurrection  of  Christ  the  true  cam- 
fort  of  all  believers :  1.  In  tribulation ;  2.  in  sin  ;  3.  in 
death. — RAUTENBERG  : — Easter  among  the  graves : 

1.  The  stone  of  the  curse  is  rolled  away  therefrom; 

2.  there  dwell  angels  therein ;   3.  the  dead  are  gone 
out  therefrom. — The   great   Easter   consolation:    1. 
For  sorrowing  love ;   2.  for  the  troubled  conscience. 
— SCHMID: — Easter  the  most  glorious  feast:    1.  Of 
the  most  glorious  joy;   2.   of  the  most  glorious  vic 
tory  ;   3.  of  the  most  glorious  fuith ;  4.  of  the  most 
glorious   hope. — JASPIS: — How   we   may   celebrate 
Easter  in  the  right  spirit. 


B.    Over   the   Despondency   of   Unbelief,      Cn.  XXIV.  13-45. 


1.  The  Appearing  to  the  Disciples  of  Emmaus  (Vss.  13-35). 

13  And,  behold,  two  of  them  went  [were  journeying]  that  same  day  to  a  village  called 

14  Emmaus,  which  was  from  Jerusalem  about  threescore  furlongs  [st.adi.ij.      And  they 

15  talked  together  of  all  these  things  which  had  happened.     And  it  came  to  pass,  that, 
while  they  communed  [were  conversingj  together  and  reasoned   [or,  were  discussingj, 

16  Jesus  himself  drew  near,  and  went  [journeyed]  with  them.     But  their  eyes  were  holden 

17  that  they  should  not  know  him.     And  he  said  unto  them,  What  manner  of  communica 
tions  are  these  that  ye  have   [are  interchanging]   one  to  [with]  another,  as  ye  walk, 

18  and1  are  [why  are  ye]  sad?     And  the  [om.,  the]  one  of  them,  whose  name  was  Cleo- 
pa?,  answering  said  unto  him,  Art  thou  only  a  stranger  in  Jerusalem,  and   [the  only 
stranger  in  Jerusalem  who]  hast  not  known  the  things  which  are  come  to  pass  there  in 

19  these  days?     And  he  said  unto  them,  What  things?     And  they  said  unto  him,  Cou- 
corning  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  which  was  a  prophet  mighty  in  deed  and  word  before  God 

20  and  all  the  people:   And  how  the  chief  priests  and  our  rulers  delivered  him  to  bs  con- 

21  denmed  to  death,  and  have  crucified  him.     But  we  [for  our  par<2]  trusted  that  it  had 
been  he  which  slumld  [was  to]  have  redeemed  Israel:  and  beside  all  this  [or,  yet  even 
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22  with  all  this4],  to  day  is  the  third  day  since  these  things  were  done.     Yea,  and   [B 
also,  dAAa  K<u'5]  certain  women  also  of  our  company  made  us  astonished,  which  we 

23  early  at  the  sepulchre  ;  And  when  they  found  not  his  body,  they  came,  sayin<j,  that 

24  they  had  also  seen  a  vision  of  angels,  which  said  that  he  was  alive.     And  certain  of 
them  which  were  with  us  went  to  the  sepulchre,  and  found  it  even  so  as  the  women 

25  had  said  :  but  him  they  saw  not.     Then  he  said  unto  them,  0  fools  [ye  without  under 
standing,  ui/orjroi],  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the   prophets  have  spoken: 

26  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered   [Was  it  not  needful  that  the  Christ  should  suffer*] 

27  these  things,  and   [so]   to  [om.,  to]   enter  into  his  glory?     And   beginning  at   [from] 
Moses  and  [from]  all  the  prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the 

28  things   [titttftenj   concerning  himself  [him7].     And  they  drew  nigh  unto  the  village, 

29  whither  they  went  :  and  he  made  as  though  he  would  have  gone  further.     But  they 
constrained  him,  saying,  Abide  with  us;   for  it  is  toward  evening,  and  the  day  [now*] 

30  is  far  spent.     And  he  went  in  to  tarry  [stop]  with  them.     And  it  came  to  pass,  as  he 
sat  at  meat   [reclined  at  table]  with  them,  he  took   [the]   bread,  and  blessed  it,  and 

31  brake,  and  gave  to  them.     And  their  eyes  were  opened,  and  they  knew  him;  and  he 

32  vanished  out  of  their  sight  [ou^avros  eye'vcro  enr'  auruJi/].     And  they  said  one  to  another, 
Did  not  our  heart  burn   [Was  not  our  heart  burning]  within  us,  while  he  talked  with 

33  us  by  the  way,  and  [om.,  and9]  while  he  opened  to  us  the  Scriptures?     And  they  rose 
up  the  same  hour,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  found  the  eleven  gathered  together, 

34  and  them  that  were  with  them,  Saying,  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  and  hath  appeared  to 


35  Simon.     And  they  told  what  things  were  done  [took  place]  in  the  way,  and  how  he  was 

e] 


. 
known  of  [recognized  by]  them  in  [the]  breaking  of  [the]  bread. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 


has  hero  a  singular 

a  nine,  it  would  depict  the  displeased  silence  in  which  the  disciples  stood  tor  a  moment  on  being  interrupted,  as  they 
supposed,  by  an  unsympathizing  stranacr,  broken  at  last  by  the  reply  of  Cleopas.  —  C.  C.  S.] 

!a  Vs.  21.  —  Expressed  by  the  17  /nets  r)\iri£oij.ev  instead"  of  the  simple  qATn.'foju.ei/.  —  C.  C.  S.] 
3  Vs.  21.  —  That  is,  as  J;!crk  explain*  it,  "notwithstanding  these  hopes  which  His  prophetic  works  and  words  justified, 
it  is  already  the  third  day  after  His  crucifixion."  —  C.  C.  S.] 

4  Vs.  21.  —  K<u  after  aAAd  ye  is  with  good  reason  received  into  the  text  by  Lachmann  and  Tischcndorf,  [Meyer,  Tre- 
gellos,  Alford,]  according  to  B.,  IX,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  L. 

[5  Vs.  22.  —  The  dAAa  in  vs.  21  and  this  in  vs.  22  appear  to  indicate  how  the  mind  of  the  speaker  was  repelled  from  one 
conjecture  to  another,  finding  none  tenable—  C.  C.  S.] 

'[•  Vs.  26.—  "Ua9elv  Kai  eiseA.  =:  tradovTa  ei<reA.      It  was  not  the  entering  into  His  glory,  but  the  suffering,  about 
which  they  wanted  persuading."    Alford.  —  C.  C.  S.] 
[7  Vs.  27.—  AiiToD,  not  a6roO.—  C.  C.  S.] 

»  Vs.  29.—  'HSrj.    Reading  of  B.,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  L.,  Cursives,  Vulsratc,  Coptic,  Slavonic,  &c.    Bracketed  by  Lachmann. 
[Omitted  by  Tischcndorf;  accepted  by  Meyer,  Trecelles,  Alford.—  C.  C.  S.] 

•  Vs.  32.—  The  KOI  of  the  Reci-p/a  appears  to  have  been  interpolated  to  connect  the  clauses.    B.,  D.,  [Cod.  Sin.,]  L.,  33, 
Cant.,  Origen  do  not  have  it.     See  Lachmann,  Tischcndorf,  [Meyer,  Tregelles,  Alford.] 

with  our  place,  whose  situation  has  been  long  un 
certain.  It  appears  that  we  have  to  seek  the  here- 
mentioned  Einrnavis  nowhere  else  than  in  the  present 
Kulonieh,  which  lies  two  fall  leagues  from  Jerusalem. 
Comp.  among  others,  SKPP,  I.  c.  iii.  p.  653  ;  and 
ROBINSON,  Bib.  Rei.  —  Sixty  stadia  —  1-J  German 
miles,  7  1  Italian  miles,  [=  G|  English  miles].  It  lay 
west  from  the  capital,  and  the  way,  therefore,  went 
past  the  graves  of  the  Judges,  by  the  old  Mizpah, 
the  dwelling  place  of  Samuel,  through  a  beautiful, 
charming  district.  But  if  it  was  ever  manifest  that 
nature  alone  cannot  possibly  satisfy  the  heart  that  has 
lost  its  Christ,  it  was  on  this  day  the  case  Even 
into  the  sanctuary  of  creation  do  these  wanderers 
take  the  recollection  of  the  scenes  of  blood  and  mur 
der,  whose  witnesses  they  had  been  in  the  last  days1.. 
What  they  are  conversing  on  together,  we  hear  them 
themselves  (vs.  18  sey.)  make  known  more  in  detail. 
Apparently  we  may  conceive  that  our  Lord,  in  the  form 
ot  a  common  traveller,  came  behind  them  and  soon 
overtook  them. 

Vs.  16.  But  their  eyes.—  According  to  Mark 
xvi.  12,  the  Lord  appeared  to  them  eVertpa  /xo^./.y, 
and  this,  too,  would  of  itself  have  sufficiently  ex 
plained  why  they  did  not  know  Him  at  once.  In  no 
other  form  did  lie  stand  so  ineffaceahly  deep  before 
their  souls  as  precisely  in  the  form  of  His  Passiou 
and  death.  They  are,  moreover,  not  thinking  of  His 


Vs.  13.  Two  of  them.— Not  of  the  Eleven, 
from  whom,  vs.  33,  they  are  definitely  distinguished  ; 
nor  even  necessarily  of  the  Seventy,  who  must  not 
be  conceived  as  a  definitely  established  college  ;  but 
of  the  wider  circle  of  disciples  who  were  now  together 
at  Jerusalem.  Cleopas,  vs.  18,  accidentally  named, 
because  he  appears  speaking,  is  not  tlie  same  with 
Clopas,  John  xix.  25,  but—  (Jleopatrus.  In  respect 
to  the  other,  the  conjectures  are  legion  ;  some  have 
understood  Nathanael  (Epiphanius),  Simon  (Origen), 
Luke  (Theophyl.  Lange),  Peter,  on  the  ground  of 
vs.  34,  and  many  others.  The  last  conjecture  rests 
upon  a  misunderstanding, — the  next  to  the  last  has 
something  for  it,  on  account  of  the  fulness  of  detail 
and  the  visible  predilection  with  which  this  whole  oc 
currence  is  delineated  by  Luke.  Perfect  certainty 
herein  is,  however,  impossible,  and  also  unnecessary. 

Emmaus. — Mentioned  also  by  JOSEPHUS,  De 
Bell.  Jwl.  7.  6,  6.  Comp.  4.  1,  3.  Not  to  be  con 
founded  with  the  city  Emmaus,  in  the  plain  of  Ju 
daea,  which  lay  176  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  was  called 
in  the  third  century  Nicopolis,  and  by  a  misunder 
standing  of  some  ancient  expositors  was  taken  for 
the  birth-place  of  Cleopas.  The  fathers  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  already  confounded  the  last-named  city 
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resurrection,  and  least  of  all  of  His  being  immediately 
near,  and  how  could  they  in  this  quiet,  \igorous,  dig 
nified  traveller,  he  uhle  to  recogni/e  Ilie  (Yucilicd 
One,  languid  in  death.  It  is,  however,  not  to  be 
doubted  that,  with  this  natural,  a  supernatural  cause 
nm.-t  have  concurred,  or  rather  that  our  Lord  used 
this  trtpa.  nof><f>ii  as  a  means  to  manifest  Himself  so 
to  them  that  they  should  not  at  once  recogiii/e  Him. 
The  expression  (K^aroivro  Tor,  points  to  a  definite 
design  of  His  love ;  He  will  remain  yet  some  moments 
concealed  before  He  at  once  makes  their  joy  perfect. 
Coin  p.  vs.  31.  Had  He  wished  at  once  to  be  recog 
nized,  He  could  at  once  have  so  revealed  Himself 
that  no  d6ubt  would  have  been  possible. 

Vs.  17.  And  why  are  ye  sad?— If  we  ex 
punge  with  Tischendoif,  on  the  authority  of  D.,  Syr., 
Cant.  (B.,  L.  have  variations),  the  words  KO.I  tare,  we 
then  get  instead  of  a  double  only  a  simple  question: 
What  manner  of  discourses  are  they  which  ye,  walk 
ing  along  mournfully,  interchange;  witli  one  another  ? 
At  all  events  it  appears  clearly  that  He  who  inter 
rupts  their  conversation  wishes  to  induce  them  to 
grant  Him  a  participation  in  their  sadness.  What 
He  already  knows  He  wishes  to  hear  from  their  own 
mouth,  and  begins,  therefore,  with  a  question  of  the 
kind  with  which  shortly  before  He  had  already  intro 
duced  His  revelation  of  Himself  to  Mary;  while  He 
then  for  a  while  is  significantly  silent,  until  (,'leopas, 
sometimes  speaking  alone,  sometimes  relieved  by  his 
companion,  ha^  told  everything  which  lies  so  heavily 
upon  the  heart  of  both.  Without  doubt,  He  not  only 
became  silently  displeased  at  their  unbelief,  but  also 
rejoiced  over  their  love,  although  Cleopas,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reply,  makes  sufficiently  manifest 
bis  dissatisfaction  at  being  suddenly  disturbed  by  a 
roublesome  third  party. 

Vs.  18.  Art  thou'the  only  stranger  in  Jeru 
salem. —  He  takes  the  questioner  for  a  vapoiKwv, 
not  exactly  on  account  of  the  somewhat  peculiar  dia 
lect  (De  Wctte),  but  because  he  in  a  settled  inhabi 
tant  of  the  capital  would  not  have  been  able  at  all  to 
conceive  such  an  ignorance,  and  perhaps,  also,  be 
cause  this  traveller  now,  like  themselves,  after  the 
Passover  lamb  had  been  eaten,  seemed  to  be  about  to 
leave  the  capital.  That,  moreover,  as  a  rule,  every 
stranger  must  also  have  heard  what  now  fills  the 
•whole  capital  dud  their  own  hearts,  that  they  suppose 
i?  anything  but  doubtful. 

Vs.  19.  Concerning  Jesus  of  Nazareth.— 
Now  the  stream  of  their  lamentations  over  their 
disappointed  expectations  breaks  loose.  From  ui  5« 
itvov  it  appears  that  both  spoke,  without  its  being 
possible  precisely  to  distinguish  their  words,  as  some 
(Paulus,  Kuinoel,)  have  attempted  to  do.  Their 
anguish  of  heart  is  especially  remarkable,  since  it 
showed  what  the  Lord  was  in  their  eyes  and  remained, 
even  in  the  moment  when  they  had  seen  their  dearest 
hope  vanish.  The  official  name  CHKIST,  they  do  not 
now  take  upon  their  lips,  but  respecting  the  name 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  they  presuppose  that  it  is  suffi 
ciently  familiar  to  every  one,  in  and  out  of  Jerusalem. 
Ti'iit  Hi',  although  lie  had  been  reckoned  among  the 
transgressors,  was  a  prophet  and  extraordinary  mes 
senger  of  (Joel,  such  as,  with  the  exception  of  John, 
had  not  appeared  in  Israel  for  centuries  before,  this 
admitted  ot  no  doubt.  As  such  He  had  attested  HiiM- 
?elf  by  word  and  deed,  not  only  in  the  eyes  of  the 
l>eopie,  but  also  before  the  face  of  Cod — (irarriov\ 
and  even  after  His  death,  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
mention  the  name  of  this  O.VT.O  otherwise  than  with 
reverence  and  love.  They  ai '  not  afraid  to  declare 


I  that  in  respect  to  Him  an  irreconcilable,  difference  of 
opinion  exists  between  them  and  the  chief-  ot  tin 
people.  While  these  !atter  had  delivered  Him  ovei 
to  the  punishment  of  death,  they  on  the  other  sidf 
hoped  that  it  had  been  He  that  should  have  redeemed 
Israel  (li\iri£<>ntv,  in  the  Impcrf.)  Of  what  nature  then 
hope  and  the  redemption  expected  through  Him  was, 
they  do  not  more  particularly  make  known.  But 
enough,  whether  their  expectation  had  had  a  mor.* 
political  or  more  religious  direction,  the  grave  wa* 
the  rock  on  which  it  had  suffered  shipwreck.  Per 
haps  after  a  short  pause  they  continue  almost  rather 
to  think  aloud  than  to  instruct  the  stranger,  to  whom 
their  discourse,  supposing  that  He  was  entirely  a 
stranger^  must  have  been  almost  unintelligible  :  "  But 
it  is  true  (a\\d  7*,  although  we  had  cherished  such 
hope,  even  hitherto  had  not  wholly  given  up  hope) 
it  is  also,"  &c.  This  comes  besides  all  titvt  to  make 
their  feeling  of  disappointment  yet  greater.  The 
first  and  second  day,  therefore,  they  had  still  had  a 
weak  hope,  but  now  that  also  the  third  day  is  already 
half  elapsed  without  the  enigma  having  been  solved, 
they  do  not  venture  longer  to  surrender  themselves  to 
this  hope. 

Vs.  2'2.  But  also. — Thus  they  begin  in  the  same 
moment  when  they  are  complaining  over  lost  hope 
yet  still  to  speak  of  that  which  to-day  had  somewhat 
fanned  up  again  the  already  almost  extinguished 
spark,  in  order  finally  to  end  with  the  acknowledg 
ment  of  utter  uncertainty  and  discouragement.  Rome 
women  of  the  company  of  the:  friends  of  the  Xaza- 
rene  (c£^,ua>;/)  had  astounded  them,  e£c'.jT?j(7a<>(comp. 
Acts  ii.  12),  so  that  they  had  entirely  lost  possession 
of  themselves,  and  no  longer  knew  wh.it  they  had  to 
think  about  the  whole  matter.  Early  in  the  morn 
ing,  they  said,  these  had  gone  to  the  grave,  and  had  in 
all  haste  come  back  with  the  account  that  they  had 
scon  an  appearance  of  angels,  which  had  said  to 
them  that  lie  was  alive.  (Ko!  OTTT-.,  besides  that  they 
had  not  found  there  what  they  sought,  they  had, 
moreover,  seen  what  they  did  not  seek,  and  had  heard 
what  they  could  not  believe.)  It  is  worthy  of  note, 
how  the  Emmaus  disciples  in  an  artless  manner  con 
firm  the  narrative  of  the  visit  to  the  grave,  and  the 
experience  of  the  Galilean  women.  At  the  same  time 
it  appears  from  the  immediately  following :  i<o.l 
airr:\&6i>  rives  -rdv  avv  7)/x<'>  that  according  to  Luke 
also,  not  Peter  alone  (vs.  12),  went  to  the  grave,  but 
also  others,  so  that  by  this  plural  the  visit  to  the 
grave  among  others  by  John  (ch.  xx.  2-10),  is  tacitly 
confirmed.  According  to  Sticr,  we  should  not  by 
rivf-;  (£  T,HU>V  even  understand  apostles  at  all,  but 
members  of  the  more  extended  circle  of  disciples,  to 
which  these  two  also  belong,  who  on  the  other  hand 
had  also  instituted  the  requisite  investigation,  so 
that  on  this  day  there  had  been  thorough  confusion 
and  distraction.  Possible  undoubtedly.  But,  however 
this  may  be.  this  investigation  had  led  to  no  happy 
result.  It  is  true,  they  had  found  it,  *r.  rb  ftvyuf'toi', 
as  the  women  had  said,  that  is  wev.iv,  and  so  far.  they 
could  make  no  objection  to  the  credibility  of  their 
account.  But  further  than  this  the  deputed  disciples 
had  been  as  far  from  discovering  anything  about  the 
angels  as  about  the  Lord,  and  if  lie  had  really  risen, 
could  it  be  then  that  no  one  had  seen  Him  Himself* 
—But  Him  they  saw  not— The  last  word  is  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  their  believing  themselves  obliged 
to  bid  farewell  to  all  hope. 

Vs.  '25.  Then  He  said  unto  the-m. — In   the 

denie;;nor  of  the  stu>;>o»e.l  >!ra'i;,vr  there  must  have 
been  something  that  irW.stil.ly  impelled  them  t< 
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apeak  continually  more  confidentially  to  him,  as  he 
on  his  side  suffered  them  without  disturbance  to  pour 
out  their  hearts.  Nothing  would  have  been  easier 
than  just  as  with  Mary,  to  turn  their  sorrow  into  joy 
l>y  the  utterance  of  a  single  word ;  but  the  Lord  de 
signs  to  bestow  on  them  something  higher  than  a 
transient,  overwhelming  impression.  Now  His  turn 
came  to  speak,  and  when  they  think  He  will  now 
begin  deeply  to  commiserate  them,  He  begins,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  all  severity  to  rebuke  them.  He 
assumes  the  tone  of  an  experienced  Rabbi,  and  gives 
them  to  understand  that  the  cause  of  their  whole  in 
ward  suffering  lies  entirely  within  themselves.  He 
calls  them  dj/tnjToi,  unreceptive  on  the  intellectual 
Bide,  Kal  jSpoSfis  TTI  /capSi'a,  TOO  Ttiarfveiv  firl  irafftv, 
K.T.A.  ;  upon  this  last  here  the  emphasis  visibly 
falls.  That  they  had  believed  something  He  does  not 
dispute,  but  their  faith  had  been  one-sided,  and  had, 
therefore,  been  able  to  kindle  no  light  in  the  dark 
night  of  their  soul.  Here  also,  want  of  understanding 
and  sluggishness,  discouragement  of  heart  and  will, 
stand  simply  alongside  of  one  another,  but  so  that 
we  have  to  understand  the  second  as  the  deepest 
ground  of  the  first.  It  was  so  dark  before  their 
eyes  for  the  reason  that  they  had  been  so  slow  of 
heart  to  the  belief  of  the  whole  truth.  Not  so  much 
from  the  head  to  the  heart,  as  rather  from  the  heart 
to  the  head,  does  divine  truth  find  its  way,  and  no  one 
can  here  understand  what  he  has  not  inwardly  felt 
and  experienced. 

Vs.  26.  Was  it  not  needful?— The  Lord  speaks 
of  a  necessity  that  was  grounded  in  this  truth — 
namely,  that  all  these  things  had  been  foretold.  That 
which  had  been  a  matter  of  offence  to  them  had  been 
for  this  very  reason,  according  to  a  higher  order  of 
things,  inevitable,  and  they  could  not  possibly  have 
been  so  driven  hither  and  thither  if  they  had  given 
such  heed  as  they  ought  to  the  prophetic  annuncia 
tions  respecting  the  suffering  Messiah. — And  (thus) 
enter  into  His  glory. — What  had  seemed  to  them 
incompatible  with  the  glory  of  the  Messiah  was  pre 
cisely  the  appointed  way  thereto.  The  Lord  does 
not  mean  that  He  is  already  entered  into  His  glory 
(Kinkel,  a.  o.),  but  speaks  as  one  who  has  now  come  so 
near  to  His  glory  as  that  He  sees  the  suffering  already 
behind  Him.  (Supply  5??,  Meyer) ;  fjV«A.d«««',  desig 
nation  of  the  glory  as  a  heavenly  state. 

Vs.  27.  And  beginning,  ap|au€i<os. — Emphatic  in 
dication  of  the  consecutive  character  of  His  discourse, 
so  that  He  began  with  Moses,  and  afterwards  went  on 
to  all  the  prophets,  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  them 
therefrom  what  in  these  related  to  His  person  or  His 
work,  it  is  true,  "  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  we 
knew  what  prophecies  of  Jesus'  death  and  glory  are 
here  meant,"  (De  Wette),  but  when  the  critic  con 
tinues  :  "  There  are  not  many  to  be  found  which  ad 
mit  of  application  to  this,"  then  above  all  things  the 
inquiry  would  be  authorized,  whether  his  Ilerme- 
neutics  stand  in  full  accord  with  those  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  if  not,  whether  the  former  might  not  sub 
mit  to  a  revision  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
latter.  Whoever  consults  the  manifold  expressions 
of  Jesus  and  the  apostles  in  reference  to  the  pro 
phecies  of  the  Messiah,  needs  not  to  grope  around 
here  in  enure  uncertainty,  if  only  he  does  not  for 
get  that  o-ir  Lord  here  probably  directed  the  atten 
tion  of  Hi.-'  disciples  less  to  isolated  passages  of 
Sciipture  than  to  the  great  whole  of  the  Old  Testa 
ment  in  its  typical  and  symbolical  character.  Truly 
an  hour  spent  in  Hie  school  of  this  Master  is  better 
than  a  thousand  elsewhere. 


Vs.  28.  He  made  as  though,  -^poncno 
\fyoutvnv  in  the  New  Testament  (except  in  the 
clause  John  viii.  6).  On  a  dissimulation  which  would 
make  a  more  or  less  set  defence  of  our  Lord's  sin 
cerity  requisite,  we  have  here,  of  course,  no  right  to 
think.  He  could  not  act  otherwise  if  He  would  still 
retain  the  character  hitherto  assumed ;  He  will  not 
act  otherwise,  because  He  will  not  only  enlightea 
their  understanding,  but  also  make  trial  of  their 
heart ;  He  would  actually  have  gone  farther  had  they 
not  held  Him  back  with  all  the  might  of  love. 
Apparently  He  now  shows  Himself  ready  to  say  fare 
well  to  them  with  the  usual  formula  of  benediction, 
but  already  they  feel  themselves  united  to  Him  by 
such  holy  bonds  that  the  thought  of  separation  is  en 
tirely  unendurable.  Entreating  with  the  utmost  ur 
gency,  they  invite  Him  in  (KapifriaaavTo,  coinp.  Luke 
xiv.  23  ;  Acts  xvi.  15),  and  point  Him  to  the  sun 
hurrying  to  its  setting,  in  the  living  feeling  that  their 
spiritual  light  also  will  set  if  He  should  leave  their 
company.  They  wish  to  remind  Him  that  He  cannot 
possibly  continue  His  journey  in  the  night  (coinp. 
Gen.  xix.  2,  3 ;  Judgos  xix.  9),  and  desire  that  He 
should  therefore  turn  in  with  them ;  since  probably 
one  of  them  possessed  a  dwelling  at  Emmaus,  where 
a  simple  supper  was  awaiting  them. 

Vs.  30.  He  took  the  bread.— It  will  scarcely 
need  any  intimation  that  here  it  is  only  a  common 
Sf'iTrvov,  not  the  Holy  Communion  that  is  spoken  of, 
and  still  less  a  comnmnio  sub  una  specie,  which 
Romish  expositors  undertake  to  prove,  e.g.,  SKPP,  iii. 
p.  656,  with  an  appeal  to  this  passage.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  might  find  a  proof  here  that  the  «-Aa<riT 
roC  &OTOV  (vs.  35),  in  the  New  Testament,  is  not  as  a 
rule  the  same  thing  as  the  Lord's  Supper.  The 
guest  simply  assumes,  on  the  ground  of  a  tacitly  ac 
knowledged  superiority,  the  place  of  the  father  of 
the  house,  and  utters  the  usual  thanksgiving,  to  which, 
according  to  the  Jewish  rite,  three  who  eat  together 
are  expressly  obliged.  See  BERAC.  f.  45,  1.  But 
whether  He  has  anything  peculiar  in  the  manner  of 
breaking  the  bread  and  uttering  the  blessing  that 
reminds  them  of  their  association  with  the  Master  in 
curlier  days,  or  whether  they  now  discover  in  His 
opened  hands  the  marks  of  the  wounds,  or  whether 
He  Himself  refers  them  back  to  it  word  uttered  be 
fore  His  death, — enough  :  their  eyes  are  now  opened. 
AMji/ot'xdTjffoj',  according  to  the  antithesis  with  vs. 
16,  intimation  of  a  sudden  opening  of  their  eyes, 
effected  by  the  Lord  Himself,  and  for  which  He  has 
used  as  a  means,  vs.  35,  the  breaking  of  bread.  In 
consequence  of  this  they  now  recognize  Him,  who 
up  to  this  moment  had  been  wholly  unknown,  so  that 
they  are  not  only  fully  persuaded  of  the  identity  of 
this  person  with  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  at  the  same 
time  also  inwardly  know  Him  in  His  full  dignity  and 
greatness. — And  He  vanished  out  of  their  sight, 
&<t>a.vros  tyfvtTu,  ex  ipsorum  oculis  evanuil. —  Not 
in  and  of  itself,  perhaps  (see  MEYER,  ad  loc.),  but  in 
connection  with  all  that  which  we  learn  further  re 
specting  the  bodily  nature  of  the  Risen  Redeemer, 
the  expression  appears  undoubtedly  to  give  us  to  un- 
derstand  a  sudden  vanishing  of  the  Lord,  a  becom 
ing  invisible  in  an  extraordinary  way,  not  ai>r<m,  but 
air'  avTwv  (Beza),  in  which,  of  course,  we  need  not 
exclude  the  thought  that  the  Lord  used  therefor  the 
confusion  and  joy  of  the  first  moment  after  the  dis 
covery.  See  below,  iu  the  Doctrinal  and  Ethical  re 
marks. 

Vs.  32.  Was  not  our  heart  burning  within 
us,  Kaio/j.fv-11. — Expression  of  extraordinary  emotion 
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af  soul.  Ps.  xxxix.  tt  ;  Jer.  xx.  0.  If  one  could 
have  asked  tin-  di-eiples  of  Emmaus  whether  they 
had  meant  an  ujfictux  i^n'.i/ii,  x/>ci,  dexiderii  or 
amort*,  upon  which  the  expositors  dispute,  they 
would  have  ('.tiled,  perhaps,  to  give  a  satisfactory 
answer.  Enough — they  will  express  an  indefinable 
overpowering  feeling  on  the  way  during  the  Lord's 
instruetion  (loqiiebatur  nobis,  id  plus  est  qnam  nobis- 
non,  Mcngel),  aud  even  by  that  ought  to  have  recog 
nized  the  Lord,  so  that  to  them  it  is  now  even  in 
comprehensible  that  their  eyes  were  not  earlier 
opened.  It  is  a  good  sign  for  their  inner  growth  that 
at  this  moment  it  is  not  the  breaking  of  bread,  but 
the  opening  of  the  Scripture  which  now  stands  be 
fore  the  eye  of  their  memory. 

Vs.  33.  The  same  hour. — The  day  has  indeed 
yet  further  declined  than  in  vs.  29,  but  if  it  were 
even  already  midnight,  they  must  now  hastily  return 
to  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  announce  the  joyful  mcs- 
sa^c.  What  the  women  do  at  the  express  command 
of°the  angel,  and  Magdalene,  at  the  command  of  the 
Lord,  this  the  two  disciples  carry  out  at  the  impulse 
of  their  heart.  The  mea!,  also,  they  leave  apparently 
untouched  (comp.  John  iv.  31-34),  and  know  no 
higher  need  than  together  to  make  the  event  known. 
As  commonly,  so  here  also  the  labor  of  love  is  re 
warded  with  new  blessings ;  since  they  come  to  give, 
they  receive  for  their  faith  an  unexpected  and  longed- 
for  strengthening.  Here  we  have  indeed  one  of  the 
few  cases  in  which  it  might  in  good  earnest  have 
been  questioned,  whether  it  was  more  blessed  to  give 
or  to  receive. 

The  Eleven  gathered  together. — As  appears 
from  John  xx.  19,  with  closed  doors,  which,  however, 
were  soon  opened  to  the  brethren  who  even  as  late  as, 
this,  desired  admission.  Then  are  they  for  a  greeting 
received  with  a  jubilant  choral :  "The  Lord  is  risen 
Indeed,  and  hath  appeared  unto  Simon  !  "  "  One  of 
the  most  glorious  moments  in  the  Easter  history,  an 
antiphony  which  God  has  made."  Lange.  They 
answer  then,  on  their  side,  with  the  narrative  of  that 
which  happened  to  them  in  the  way  (vs.  35),  and 
how  the  Lord  had  been  recognized  by  them  in  the 
(tv),  not  exactly  at  the  breaking  of  bread  (which 
would  not  suit  so  well  to  the  miraculous  representa 
tion,  vs.  31).  Thus  do  they  spend  an  hour  of  blessed 
celebration,  which,  without  their  knowing  it,  becomes 
again  the  preparation  for  an  evening  appearance. 

Vs.  34.  Hath  appeared  unto  Simon. — There 
is  no  ground  for  understanding  this  ti^y  of  a  merely 
transient,  momentary  seeing,  as  Stier,  ad  loc.  will  have 
it.  WithouUdoubt  we  must  here  understand  an  ap 
pearance,  which  not  less  than  that,  e.  <j.,  bestowed  on 
the  women  deserves  this  name.  He  was,  therefore, 
the  first  of  all  the  [male]  disciples  on  whom  the 
privilege  was  bestowed,  according  to  Chrysostom :  fv 
a.vfyd.'Ti  TOI'ITCU  wpuTcp,  rtf  fj.d\iiTTa  ainbit  iroduvvTt  I'Sei*/, 
or  ji.-iA.KTTa  xpi/frvn.  Unquestionably  this  appearance 
was  that  which  had  preceded  that  to  the  Emmaus 
disciples,  after  Peter  had  already  heard  the  friendly 
Kal  TW  nirpx  (Mark  xvi.  7).  Chased  hither  and 
thither  by  fear  and  hope,  he  had  probably  wandered 
around  the  city  in  solitude.  Perhaps  he  had  just 
come  back  from  the  visit  to  the  grave,  which  Luke 
l>:i-  described,  vs.  12,  (John  xx.  2— 1(>),  and  is  asking 
himself  whether,  even  if  the  Master  is  again  in  life, 
there  is  also  hope  th.it  he  shall  sue  Him  ;  when  this 
supreme  privilege  becomes  his  portion.  What  there 
took  place  between  him  and  the  Master  has  remained 
a  holy  secret  between  both,  which  even  his  fellow- 
apostles  have  not  sought  tc  inquire  into,  but  have 


rather  respected.  However,  even  by  this,  the  latei 
appearance  by  the  sea  of  Tiberia-  an  1  tin-  reinstate 
ment  in  his  apostolic  function  did  not  become  super 
fluous  for  Peter,  and  we  must,  therefore,  so  far  regarc 
the  comfort  and  the  refreshment  which  was  given 
him  in  this  hour  as  a  preliminary,  although  already 
a  rich  and  blessed  one. 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  The  appearances  of  the  Risen  Lord  were  for 
His   first   disciples  of  altogether  inestimable  value. 
Their  understanding  was  thereby  healed,  partly  of 
doubt,  partly  of  injurious  prejudices ;  their  heart  waa 
thereby  comforted  when  it  was  burdened  by  sadness, 
the  sense  of  guilt  and  anxiety  for  the  future ;  their 
life  was  thereby  sanctified  to  a  life  of  spiritual  com 
munion  with  Him,  of  united  love  among  themselves, 
of  vigorous   activity,    and   immovable   hope.      The 
period  of  forty  days  after  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Lord  was  at  the  same  time  the  second  period  in  the 
history  of  the  training  and  developing  of  His  apostles, 
one  which  was  noticeably  diverse  from  the  first. 

2.  The  appearances  of  the  Risen  One  present  on 
the  one  hand  a  remarkable  coincidence,  on  the  other 
hand  a  remarkable  diversity.     All  agree  in  this,  that 
they  fall  within  the  sphere  of  the  senses,  beginning 
or  ending  in  a  more  or  less  mysterious  manner,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  Lord  was  really 
alive,  and  that  lie  was  for  His  friends  ever  the  same 
as  before  His  death.     They  may,  therefore,  all  be 
named  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word  revelations  of 
His  glory,  sometimes  of  His  love,  sometimes  of  Hi? 
wisdom,  then  again  of  His   knowledge   and  of  Hia 
faithfulness ;  yet,  at   the   same   time,  each   appear 
ance  has   something   which   characterizes   it   above 
others,  even  as  the  colors  of  the  rainbow  are  differ* 
ent  from  one  another  and  yet  melt  into  one  another. 
Before   Magdalene  the   Risen    One   uses   no   food; 
she  recognized   Him   at   a  single   word.      The   in 
struction   respecting   the  Scriptures   which   was  be 
stowed  upon  the  Emmaus  disciples,  Thomas  docs  not 
also   receive.      His   unbelief  sprang   from   another 
source,  and  was  revealed  in  another  way  than  theirs. 
Only  one  appearance  (John  xxi.  1—14)  is  accompanied 
by  a  miracle.     In  the  others  the  First  Fruits  from 
the  dead  stands  Himself  as  the  Miracle  of  miracles 
before  us.     At  one  time  He  instructs  the  erring  onea 
before,  at  another  time  after,  the  hour  of  meeting 
again  ;  here  His  appearance  flashes  by  like  a  light 
ning  stroke,  there  it  is  like  the  soft,  lovely  shining 
of  the  morning  sun.     Before  Mary  we  see  Him  ap 
pear  especially  in  His  High-priestly,  before  the  Em 
maus  disciples  in  His  prophetic  character,  while  Ho 
reveals  Himself  in  the  evening  appearance   as  the 
King  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  who  legitimates  and 
despatches  His  ambassadors.    The  form  also  in  which 
He  comes  to  His  disciples  is  different  (Mark  xvi.  12), 
even  so  the  way  in  which  He  persuades  them  that 
He  is  alive.     All  are  prepared  for  His  appearance  in 
different  ways,  but  each  one  again  finds  in  the  meet 
ing  an  individual  necessity  satisfied.     Witli  the  Em 
maus  disciples  He  proceeds  a  way  sixty  stadia  long. 
Past  the  women  He  slowly  hovers  as  an  appearance 
from  the  higher  world.    The  appearance  before  Mary 
and  the  women  bears  on  the  side  of  the  Lord  tha 
tenderest,  that  before  the  disciples,  without  and  with 
Thomas,  the  most  composed,  that  before  James,  lie- 
tore  Peter,  at  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  the  most  mysterious- 
that  on  the  mountain  in  Galilee,  that  before  the  fi  v» 
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hundred  brethren  (1  Cor.  xv.  6)  the  most  sublime, 
that  before  the  Emmaus  disciples  the  most  human, 
character.  No  wonder  that  John  comprehends  the 
appearances  of  the  Lord  under  the  general  conception 
of  His  tT-rjuela.  (John  xx.  J50),  and  that  the  history  of 
all  these  different  revelations  has  been  at  every  age 
considered  as  one  of  the  mightiest  supports  of  our 
faitli  in  the  historical  reality  of  the  Resurrection. 

3.  The  appearance  before  the  Emmaus  disciples 
bears  in  the  whole  narrative  an  inner  stamp  of  truth 
which  can  be  better  felt  than  described.  It  is  un 
reasonable  to  wish  to  correct,  word  by  word,  the 
brief  notice  (Mark  xvi.  12,  13),  by  the  detailed  ac 
count  of  Luke;  but  this  is  evident  enough,  that  both 
relate  the  same  thing,  and  as  respects  the  discrepancy 
between  Luke  xxiv.  34,  and  Mark  xvi.  13,  one  must 
be  utterly  out  of  his  place  in  the  psychological  sphere 
if  he  could  not  see  how  in  a  circle  like  this  in  a  few  mo 
ments  faith  and  unbelief  might  dispute  the  mastery 
with  one  another.  If  we  assume  either  (Bengel)  that 
they  at  the  beginning  (Luke)  believed  and  afterwards 
(Mark)  doubted,  or  the  reverse  (Calvin),  there  will  in 
neither  case  be  anything  hard  to  understand  in  the 
representation  that  the  Eleven  and  those  with  them 
at  the  beginning  received  the  journeyers  to  Emmaus 
with  believing  joy,  but  yet  so  long  as  they  had  them 
selves  not  seen  the  Master,  were  agitated  by  so  many 
difficulties  and  doubts  that  the  -Lord,  in  a  certain 
sense,  might  reproach  them  with  their  a-mir-rid, 
Mark  xvi.  14.  Whoever  barely  strains  words,  without 
trying  the  spirits,  will  never  understand  the  deep  har 
monies  of  the  Easter  history.  If  we  take  pains  to  do 
the  latter,  we  find  in  the  fulness  of  detail  with  which 
Cleopas  speaks  of  his  hopes  and  fears,  and  the  only 
half-intelligible  mention  of  the  third  day,  in  the  out 
spoken  condemnation  of  their  chief  priests  and  lead 
ers  before  an  utter  stranger,  in  the  word  about  the 
burning  heart,  such  a  truth,  freshness,  and  nat 
uralness  that  we  can  scarcely  refrain  from  writing 
the  apostle's  words,  2  Peter  i.  10,  upon  this  leaf 
of  the  Resurrection  history  also.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  appearance  to  Peter ;  there  is,  alas, 
wanting  to  us  a  more  particular  account  in  refer 
ence  to  this  entirely  unique  scene,  worthy  of  the 
pencil  of  a  Raphael,  but  some  compensation  for  this 
lack  is  offered  us  by  the  recollection  that  the  frugal 
ity  of  the  Evangelists  on  this  very  point,  the  embel 
lishment  of  which  must  have  been  for  the  inventor 
an  irresistible  temptation,  affords  a  new  proof  for  its 
faithfulness  and  credibility.  The  same  inner  charac 
ter  is  displayed  by  every  appearance  in  greater  or 
less  measure,  if  closely  considered  ;  and  so  far  from 
the  force  of  this  proof  admitting  of  weakening  by 
the  oft-repeated  objection:  Why  did  not  the  Lord 
show  Himself  to  His  enemies  ?  (see  as  far  back  as 
ORIGEN,  Contra  C'elsum,  ii.  ch.  Ixiii.,  and  elsewhere) 
this  very  thing  is  a  new  proof  of  His  holiness,  wis 
dom,  and  love.  His  holiness  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  account  those  who  had  resisted  the  Light  of  the 
world,  even  to  death,  unworthy  of  this  honor.  His 
wisdom  forbado  Him  by  an  outward  appearance  to 
constrain  them  to  a  faith  which  at  best  would  have 
filled  them  with  new  e.irthly  expectations,  while  He 
besides  this  foresaw  plainly  enough  that  no  appear- 
•ance  before  Caiaphas,  before  the  chief  priests,  or  be 
fore  the  leaders,  would  accomplish  the  desired  pur 
pose.  Comp.  Luke  xvi.  31 ;  John  xii.  10  ;  Matt. 
xxviii.  11-15.  Nay,  His  love  reveals  itself  in  this 
also,  that  He  veils  the  full  glory  of  the  Resurrection 
from  hostile  eyes.  That  the  Son  of  God  had  not 
been  accepted  in  His  servant's  form  might  yet  be 


forgiven,  but  if  He  had  been  viewed  in  the  glory  ol 
His  new  life,  and  even  yet  stubbornly  rcjected,"thi£ 
would  have  admitted  no  other  retribution  than  an 
irrevocable  judgment.  Our  Lord  would  thus,  if  H* 
had  appeared  without  success  before  His  enemies, 
have  made  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  among  them 
entirely  impossible,  for  how  could  He  have  yet  sent 
His  ambassadors  without  prejudice  to  His  dignity 
with  the  hope  of  any  fruit,  to  those  who,  after  matur 
consideration,  had  again  despised  Him  and  thrust 
Him  from  them  ?  Would  not  rather  an  appearance 
to  them  have  been  in  direct  conflict  with  the  peculiar 
nature  and  the  special  purpose  of  His  new  life  ? 
Would  the  testimony  of  the  Sanhedrim  have  really  been 
then  more  likely  to  have  been  acceptable  to  any  one 
than  that  of  His  disciples,  whose  persevering  unbelief 
in  the  fact  of  His  Resurrection  was  only  overcome 
after  much  difficulty,  and  therefore,  at  all  events,  for 
bids  us  to  consider  them  in  this  point  as  superstitious  ? 
If  we  take  all  this  together,  there  is  indeed  not  a 
single  ground  why  in  the  Church  of  the  Lord  the 
jubilant  tone  of  "  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed,"  should 
resound  in  the  least  more  weakly  than  on  the  first 
Easter  evening. 

4.  The  appearance  before  the  Emmaus  disciples 
is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  high  value  which 
the  Lord  places  upon  the  prophetic  Scriptures,  and 
upon  the  predictions  of  His   suffering  and  of  His 
glory.     Whoever  denies  either  the  existence  or  the 
importance  of  these  Vaiicinia,  finds  himself  not  only 
in  decided  conflict   with  the  believing  church  of  all 
centuries,  but  also  with  the  Lord  Himself. 

5.  The    whole   conversation  of  our    Lord   with 
these  disciples   has  a   strong  symbolical  character, 
which  Christian  Ascetse  and  Homiletes  have   ever 
brought  to  light  with  visible  predilection.     (/See  be 
low.) 

6.  "  When  Jesus  in  temptation  holds  our  eyes, 
so  that  the  soul  neither  can  nor  may  recognize,  that 
is  good,  for  soon  will  joy,  light,  and  comfort  tollow ; 
but  when  the  sinner  holds  his  own  eyes,  and  will  not 
recognize  Jesus,  that  is  evil,  for  he  incurs  danger  of 
eternal  blindness  and  darkness."     (Starke.) 


HOMILETICAL   AND  PRACTICAL. 

Behold  how  good  and  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren 
to  dwell  together  in  unity.  Ps.  cxxxiii.  ]  .  —  The  way 
from  Jerusalem  to  Emmaus  a  devious  way,  where 
upon  the  Great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep  who  is  risen 
from  the  dead  (lleb.  xiii.  20),  seeks  the  wanderers.  — 
About  what  do  disciples  love  best  to  speak  when 
they  are  intimately  together?  —  The  living  Christ  the 
Third  in  every  Christian  friendship.  —  Jesus  is  already 
near  to  us,  even  when  we  believe  Him  yet  distant.  —  • 
The  invisible  Witness  of  our  hidden  coinmunings  with 
our  friends.  —  "  Why  are  ye  so  sad  ?  "  tliis  is  the 
question  with  which  the  Risen  One,  on  the  feast  of 
His  Resurrection,  comes  to  all  the  weary  and  heavy- 
laden.  —  The  publicity  of  our  Lord's  history  a  pa.- 
pable  proof  of  its  truth.  —  Our  Lord  demands  the 
full  confidence  of  His  disciples,  not  for  His  sake,  but 
for  their  sake.  —  Jesus'  prophetic  mission  carried  out 


by  His  words  not  less  than  by  His  deeds.  —  The  com 
plaint  of  disappointed  hope  :    1.  How   sorrowful    it 


y      s 

laint  of 

sounds  when  the  Lord  abides  in  death;  '2.  how 
quickly  it  is  silenced  when  it  becomes  plain  that  Ho 
is  risen  indeed.  —  Love  to  the  Lord  stronger  than 
shaken  faith  and  frustrated  hope.  —  Him  they  saw 
not  :  1.  The  deepest  sorrow  of  the  Easter  morning 
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2.  the  source  of  the  highest  Easter  joy.— How  good 
it  is,  with  our  unbelieving  diiliculties  and  complaints 
not  to  go  away  from  Jesus,  but  directly  to  Him. — 
The  rebukings  of  the  risen  Lord  not  less  sweet  than 
i  (ilr.i.s.mt  visitations. — Want  of  understand 

ing  in  the  spiritual  sphere  born  of  sluggishness  of 
heart — One-sidedness  in  faith. — The  Seripturc  can 
not  lie  broken,  John  x.  34. — The  connection  between 
Mii'.l'iin^  and  glory  for  Christ  and  the  Christian  :  1. 
Buffering  prepares  the  way  for  glory;  2.  suffering 
is  transformed  into  glory ;  2.  guttering  endured 
heightens  the  enjoyment  and  the  worth  of  glory. — 
Word  and  spirit :  1.  One  must  already  know  the 
Scripture  if  the  Lord  is  to  explain  it  to  us ;  2.  the 
Lord  must  explain  it  to  us,  if  one  is  to  understand 
the  Scripture  well. — The  heaviest  trials  of  faith  often 
immediately  precede  the  most  glorious  visitation  of 
grace. — »  When  only  No  appears,  only  Yea  is  meant." 
[Wewn  lauter  Nein  erscheinet,  ut  lauter  Ja  gemeinet.] 
— WOLTERSDORF  : — "  Abide  with  us,"  &c.,  admirable 
text  for  New  Year's  Eve,  at  the  last  communion  of 
the  year,  and  when  not?  What  this  prayer:  1. 
Presupposes ;  2.  desires ;  3.  obtains. — The  prayer  in 
the  evening  hours:  1.  Of  the  day;  2.  of  the  king 
dom  of  God ;  3.  of  life.— The  Lord  allows  Himself 
not  to  be  called  on  in  vain. — Even  yet  must  our  eyes 
be  open  if  we  are  to  become  lightly  acquainted 
with  the  Prince  of  life. — Even  yet  the  Lord  re 
veals  Himself  to  His  people  in  surprising,  unmis 
takable  manner,  but  even  yet  for  only  brief  fleeting 
moments. — How  our  Lord  yet  reveals  Himself  to  His 
disciples  in  the  breaking  of  bread  (Communion  at 
Easter).  In  this  we  may  show  how  the  risen  Lord 
at  the  Communion :  1.  Still  seeks  like  disciples  ;  2. 
etill  satisfies  like  necessities;  3.  still  requires  like 
dispositions;  4.  still  prepares  a  like  surprise,  as  at 
and  after  His  appearance  to  the  disciples  at  Emmaus. 
The  burning  heart  of  the  genuine  disciple  of  the 
Lord. — The  communion  of  saints  :  1.  Most  ardently 
sought ;  2.  blessedly  enjoyed ;  3.  richly  rewarded. — 
The  appearance  to  Peter:  1.  A  proof  of  the  love  of 
Jesus,  a.  Jesus  appears  to  the  fallen  Peter,  b.  to 
Peter  first,  c.  to  Peter  alone  ;  2.  an  inestimable  bene 
fit  for  Peter ;  it  bestowed  on  him,  a.  light  instead  of 
darkness,  b.  grace  instead  of  the  feeling  of  guilt,  c. 
hope  instead  of  fear ;  3.  a  welcome  message  of  joy  for 
the  disciples  of  Emmaus ;  it  served,  a.  to  strengthen 
their  faith,  6.  to  determine  the  demeanor  of  all  in 
reference  to  Peter,  c.  to  prepare  them  for  new  revela 
tions  at  hand  ;  4.  a  school  for  us,  a.  of  faith,  b.  of 
love,  c.  of  hope. — Christ  our  life:  1.  What  life  would 
be  without  Christ,  vss.  13-24;  2.  what  it  maybe- 
come  through  Christ,  vss.  25-31 ;  3.  what  it  must  be 
for  Christ,  vss.  32-35.— The  living  Christ  the  best 
guide;  come  and  see  how  He:  1.  Kindly  seeks  out 
His  own ;  2.  lovingly  listens  to  them  ;  3.  graciously 
instructs  and  rebukes  them ;  4.  wisely  proves 
them ;  4.  ineffably  surprises  and  rejoices  them. — The 
manner  in  which  our  Lord  reveals  Himself  to  the 
disc-iples  at  Emmaus  a  prophecy  of  the  surprise 
which  He  reserves  in  heaven  for  His  people. — The 
returning  Emmaus  disciples  teach  us:  1.  To  look 
Sack  thankfully;  2.  to  look  around  lovingly ;  3.  to 
ook  upward  and  forward  hopefully. 

STARKE: — Nova  Bibl.1\ib.: — When  one  speaks 
»f  Jesus  and  remembers  His  death,  yea,  His  Resur 
rection,  then  does  he  live. — CANSTEIN  : — Out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.  —  In 
Badness  and  temptation  Christ  appears  not  to  be 
present,  but  He  is  there,  only  we  know  Him  not. — 
With  melancholy  people  we  must  always  go  to  the 


bottom  if  we  will  heal  and  make  them  sound. — Oh 
that  Christ  among  so  many  Christians  were  not  t 
stranger !  John  i.  26. — An  intimate  conversation  of 
teachers  and  hearers  remains  not  without  blessing.— 
If  great  people  will  not  have  evil  said  of  them,  nci 
ther  must  they  do  evil. — BRENTIUS  : — Faith  and  un 
belief  have,  especially  in  the  hour  of  temptation,  a 
hard  battle. — The  soul  will  have  Jesus  Himself. — 
Comfort  belongs  not  to  the  erring  until  they  have 
come  to  thorough  knowledge  of  their  faults. — 
Nova  Bibl.  Tub. : — Nothing  is  harder  than  faith. — 
The  grounds  of  our  faith  are  the  prophetic  Scriptures, 
2  Peter  i.  1'.*.— HEDINGKR:— The  sun  is  bright,  in 
deed,  but  not  to  a  blind  man. — Christ  is  the  best 
Expositor  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. — Let  the  course 
of  this  life  be  burdensome  as  it  will,  we  come  yet  at 
last  to  the  goal. — LANGII  Opera: — 0  how  rare  are 
examples  of  those  who  receive  a  rebuke  so  that  they 
for  that  love  a  teacher  better. — Prayer  is  a  firm  cord 
which  holds  the  Almighty,  who  also  is  glad  to  be 
held. — Opened  eyes  of  the  understanding  distinguish 
spiritual  men  from  natural.  —  Where  Jesus  hides 
Himself,  there  it  is  time  to  rise  and  neither  to  hope 
for  rest  nor  joy  till  we  have  found  Him  again. — Even 
unbelievers  may  yet  become  believers, — despise  not 
that  which  is  weak. — Every  Christian  for  whom  God 
has  done  great  things  is  bound  to  relate  the  same. — 
LUTHER  : — Only  see  how  God  with  special  providence 
guides  His  people. 

HEUBNER  : — Love  to  the  Piiscn  One  is  a  true  bond 
of  friendship. — Jesus  is  often  not  among  us  because 
we  speak  not  of  Him. — Oft  is  God  long  hidden  to  us 
and  His  ways  a  riddle. — Jesus  knows  very  well  what 
oppresses  thee. — Jesus  wins  from  His  disciples  the 
confession  of  their  faith. — Who  only  lives  in  earthly 
hopes,  cheats  himself.  —  The  hearts  of  men  hope 
where  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  be  hoped  for,  and 
despond  where  hope  shows  itself  near  by.  —  The 
glory  of  the  Risen  One  is  the  prize  of  His  suffering. 
— The  saints  are  never  more  zealous,  never  keep 
faster  hold  of  God,  than  when  they  fear  to  lose  Him. 
— Christ  the  best  comfort  in  the  evening  of  life,  bet 
ter  than  Cicero  de  Senectutc. — The  more  unbelief 
spreads  itself  abroad,  the  more  should  we  pray  that 
the  Lord  may  abide  with  us.— Every  enjoyment  is 
sanctified  through  Christ. — At  last  there  comes  after 
trials  and  gloom  the  blessed  hour  of  revelation. — 
There  comes  a  time  when  Jesus  never  vanishes 
again. — Jesus'  words  inflame  the  heart;  the  words 
of  Christless  men  are  cold  and  powerless. — The  jour 
ney  of  the  disciples  to  Emmaus  an  image  of  our  jour 
ney  of  life. — The  new  life  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
after  His  Resurrection  as  a  presage  of  the  future 
blessed  life.  —  The  progress  from  weak  to  strong 
faith. 

On  the  Pericope. — ARNI/T  : — The  twofold  Easter 
celebration :  1.  Of  those  whose  eyes  are  holden ;  2.  of 
those  whose  eyes  are  opened.— RI'DSLBACII  : — The 
soul-winning  art  of  Jesus. — CHR.  PALMER: — By  what 
do  we  know  the  nature  of  the  living  Saviour,  although 
we  do  not  see  Him  'i — BRASTBERGER  : — The  blessed 
condition  of  a  soul  that  knows  and  believes :  The 
Lord  Jesus  is  risen  indeed.  —  FRESKNICR:  —True 
Christians  as  spiritual  pilgrims  who  are  sometimes 
weak,  sometimes  become  strong. — AIILFELD: — The 
pilgrims  of  Easter  evening.— PALMKU  :— The  leadings 
of  Providence  which  the  Risen  Saviour  causes  His 
disciples  to  experience.  —  Soucnos :  —  Jesus  scares 
away  sadness. — STUCK: — When  must  and  oughtest 
thou  to  believe  that  the  Risen  Saviour  is  peculiarly 
near  to  thee? — Dr.  W.  HOFFMANN  (vs.  20): — Tlu 
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Divine  Must. — RIKGER  : — The  Risen  Saviour  a  com-  [ 
panion  in  journeying  who  certainly  is  glad  to  com-  j 
pany  with  us,  and  in  what  way  He  companies  with  : 
us. — DIETZ  : — The  gradual  rising  of  the  Easter  light 
in  the  soul  of  man :  1.  flow  mournful  life  is  without ; 
Easter  light ;  2.  What  bars  the  way  to  our  hearts  | 
against  the  Easter  light;  3.  how  in  the  soul  of  man  \ 
the  Easter  begins  to  dawn;  4.  how  the  full  Easter! 
light  rises  in  his  soul. — BODE: — The  intercourse  of  ; 
the  Riser  One  with  the  disciples  of  Emmaus  as  an  j 


intimation  where  we  are  to  seek  and  find  the  Lord, 
— BUHK: — The  wished-fur  abiding  of  the  Lord  with 
His  people. — The  holy  employment  of  the  living 
Jesus. — VON  HARLESS: — The  way  to  faith  on  the 
Risen  One.  —  RAUTENEEHO  :  —  Easter  in  our  way 
through  the  world  ;  it  here  becomes  Easter  when 
the  Risen  One:  1.  Shows  Himself  to  us;  2.  in 
structs  us ;  3.  gives  us  strength  to  return  home. — 
Shall  we  also  constrain  the  Risen  One  to  abide  with 
us? 


2.  The  Appearing  at  Evening  (Vss.  36-45). 
(Parallel  with  Mark  xvi.  14-18 ;  John  xx.  19-23.) 

36  And  as  they  thus  spake,  Jesus  [lie1]  himself  stood  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  saith 

37  unto  them,  Peace  be  unto  you.8     But  they  were  terrified  and  affrighted,  and  supposed 

38  that  they  had  seen  a  spirit.     And  lie  said  unto  them,  Why  are  ye  troubled  ?  and  why 

39  do  thoughts  arise  in  your  hearts  [heart3]?     Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I 
myself:   handle  me,  and  see ;   for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh  and  bones,  as  ye  see  me  have. 

40,  41  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  he  shewed  them  his  hands  and  his  feet.4  And 
while  they  yet  believed  not  for  joy,  and  wondered,  he  said  unto  (hem,  Have  ye  here 

42  any  meat  [anything  to  eat,  ySpwo-i/u.ov]  ?     And  they  gave  him  a  piece  of  a  broiled  fish, 

43,  4-1  and  of  a  honeycomb.  And  he  took  it,  and  did  eat  before  them.  And  he  said  unto 
them,  These  are  the  [my5]  words  which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I  was  yet  with  you, 
that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled,  which  were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the 

45  prophets,  and  in  the  psalms,  concerning  me.  Then  opened  he  .their  understanding, 
that  they  might  understand  the  Scriptures. 

1  Vs.  36.— The'l7j<roDs  of  the  Kecr.f>ta,  accepted  even  by  Schol»,  is  omitted  by  some  authorities,  by  others  placed  after 
ttmj.  An  explicative  addition,  occasioned  by  the  beginning  of  a  lesson. 

a  Vs.  36.— There  is  no  ground  lor  regarding  this  Easier  greeting  of  the  Lord,  with  Tis-chendorf,  as  not  genuine.  What 
Lachmann,  however,  has  bracketed,  tyii  ei^i,  /XTJ  QofidaOf,  a  reading  of  O.,  P.,  &c.,  appears  to  have  been  taken  from  John 
Vi.  20. 

*  Vs.  38. — 'Ev  T;/  KapSici.    Internally  more  probable  reading  of  Lachmann  and  Tisehcndorf,  [Meyer,  Trcgcllcs,  Alford,] 
after  B.,  I).,  Itala.  '  [Cod.  'Sin.  agrees  with  the  Recei>ta.—C.  C.  S.I 

[<  Vs.  40.— Tisrhendorf  omits  this  verse,  on  the  authority  of  T).  nnd  some  Versions.     Trepelles  brackets  it.    Meyer 
suspects  it  of  being,  as  well  as  *.  A.  o.  Ec'p.  V/JL.  in  vs.  36,  an  interpolation  from  John  xx.  19,  20.    Alford  retains  it,  remark 
ing  with  force,  that  if  it  were  interallied  from  John  we  should  certainly  have  in  some  MSS.  irAevpay  insiead 
either  here  only  or  in  vs.  39  also.— C.  C.  S.) 

*  Vs.  44.— Oi  Adyoi  liov.    Xischendorf,  according  to  A.,  D.,  K.,  L.,  TL,  [X.,]  33,  Coptic,  Cant.,  &c. 


EXEGETICAL  AXD  CRITICAL. 

Vs.  36.  He  Himself  stood. — As  appears  from 
John  xx.  19,  though  the  doors  were  closed.  Sud 
denly  He  stands  there,  without  any  one  knowing 
how  He  has  come  in,  ev  M<°'<?>I  "^  signijicantimt  quani 
in  medium,  Bengel.  They  hear  the  voice  which  they 
would  have  known  again  from  thousands,  and  which 
repeats  the  wonted  salutation  of  peace,  which,  how 
ever,  from  these  lips  and  in  this  moment  had  an 
infinitely  higher  significance,  which  involuntarily  re 
minds  the  disciples  of  the  farewell  benediction,  John 
xiv.  27.  With  this  word  begins  the  evening  appear 
ance,  which  we  unhesitatingly  venture  to  name  the 
crown  of  all  His  appearances  on  the  Resurrection 
day.  Till  now  He  has  satisfied  individual  needs, 
but  now  He  comes  into  the  united  circle,  into  the 
first  church  of  His  own.  No  appearance  had  been 
so  long  and  so  carefully  prepared  for  as  precisely 
this;  all  that  had  been  seen  or  heard  besides  on 
this  day,  were  so  many  single  beams  which  were  to 
be  concentrated  into  tins  focus.  In  no  appearance, 
moreover,  did  our  Lord  reveal  Himself  with  so  many 
infallible  signs  (Acts  i.  5),  and  so  victoriously  over 


come  the  unbelief  of  His  first  witnesses,  as  here. 
For  their  whole  inner  life,  yea,  for  the  founding  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  upon  the  empty  sepulchre  as  its 
foundation  and  corncr-stoue,  was  this  evening  of  the 
highest  significance  and  greatest  worth.  Nor  can  we 
wonder,  then,  that  not  less  than  three  Evangelists 
give  testimony  to  what  here  took  place,  each  in  His 
peculiar  way.  Mark,  who  visibly  hurries  rapidly  tc 
the  end,  does  this  only  briefly  in  vs.  14,  and  pro 
ceeds,  vs.  15  seq.,  to  the  general  concluding  account. 
John  places  before  our  eyes  what  here  took  place,  on 
its  most  inward  spiritual  side,  and  relates,  moreover, 
that  Thomas  to-day  was  not  in  the  company.  Luke, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintains  his  character  as  His 
toriographer,  by  communicating  the  external  course 
of  what  here  took  place,  and  with  special  detail,  as 
physician,  gives  the  visible  and  sensible  proofs  of 
the  new  life  and  corporeality  of  the  Lord.  Without 
making  any  further  distinction  between  hours  and 
.lays,  lie  lots  this  evening  appearance,  with  which 
for  the  true  and  inner  life  of  the  apostles  everything 
was  dediled,  coalcsiv  with  the  last  commands  of 
the  departure  of  the  Lord  as  He  blessed  them. 
Modern  criticism  which  would  prove  that  our  Lord, 
according  to  Luke,  went  to  heaven  (U  the  very  daj 
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of  His  Resurrection,  and  that,  according  to  Mark 
from  a  dosed  chamber,  had  here,  then-fore,  in  view 
of  the  fragmentary  character  of  these  last  lines  of 
the  Evangelical  history,  an  exceedingly  easy  work 
[>ut  has  11110411! vocally  shown  its  lack  of  good  will  to 
t-or, iie.  •  its  into  a  well-ordered  whole, 

We  believe  ourselves  fully  in  the  right  when  we  con 
sider  Luke's  account  respecting  the  evening  appear 
•  •nded  in  vs.  43,  and  see  in  vs.  44  the  begin- 
iiing  of  the  last  promised  precepts  which  the  Lord, 
according  to  all  the  Synoptics,  imparted  to  His  dis 
ciples  shortly  before  His  departure  from  the  earth. 

Vs.  37.  Terrified  and  affrigh ted.— From  John 
xx.  20,  also,  it  appears  that  the  disciples  only  be 
came  joyful  after  the  Lord  had  shown  them  His 
hands  and  side,  and  that  they,  therefore,  even  a  mo 
ment  before,  were  terrified  and  affrighted.  Even  the 
manner  of  His  entrance  must  have  contributed  to 
this,  and  however  much  they  had  begun  to  be  pre 
pared  by  all  the  events  of  the  day  for  this  meeting, 
yet  this  surprise  must  have  come  upon  them  the 
more  strongly  as  the  message  of  the  angels  had  di 
rected  them  to  Galilee,  and  they,  therefore,  could  by 
no  means  reckon  on  an  appearance  of  the  Master 
in  the  midst  of  them  this  very  evening  at  Jerusalem. 
In  their  heart  now  prevails,  as  at  evening  in  nature, 
a  mixture  of  light  and  darkness.  There  is  no  longer 
Ihe  hopelessness  of  spirit,  the  bewilderment  and  un 
easiness  of  early  morning.  The  need  of  speaking  toge 
ther  about  the  many  enigmatical,  nay.  self-contradic 
tory  experiences  of  this  day,  has  united  them.  In 
the  hearts  of  some  a  spark  of  faith  has  arisen  at 
Simon's  account ;  it  is  these  who  with  joy  greet  the 
Emmaus  disciples  (vs.  34).  With  others,  however, 
even  after  the  account  given  by  these  latter,  the 
understanding  yet  reluctates  to  yield  adherence  to 
that  which  the  heart  above  everything  desires.  To 
these  doubts  is  now  added  fear  of  the  Jews,  anxious 
care  for  the  future ;  grounds  enough  for  the  Lord  in 
His  appearance  to  rebuke  them  in  His  peculiar  wav 
(Mark  xvi.). 

Vs.  38.  Why  are  ye  troubled.  —  With  this 
question  begins  th*>  rebuke  of  unbelief.  Thev  be 
lieve  that  they  see  a  departed  spirit  which  has  re 
turned  from  Hades,  yavTaama,  an  umbra  veiled  in 
the  semblance  of  a  body,  and,  therefore,  in  a  certain 
sense,  a  dead  man ;  lie  will  show  them  that  it  is  He 
Himself  who  stands  living  before  them,  and  this  not 
in  a  seeming  but  in  a  real  body,  although  one  in  the 
commencement  of  its  glorification.  We  must  repre 
sent  to  ourselves  the  immeasurable  contrast  between 
the  mood  of  our  Lord,  who  has  peace  and  gives 
peace,  and  over  against  that  the  feelings  of  those 
who,  as  it  were,  will  with  trembling  hands,  scare 
back  the  supposed  spectre  into  the  spiritual  world, 
and  through  their  unbelief  disturb  our  Lord's  enjoy 
ment  of  the  noblest  evening  of  His  life — this  must 
we  do  in  order  to  comprehend  the  whole  value  of  the 
condescending  goodness  with  which  He  in  this  ad 
dress  Moops  to  those  of  little  faith.  He  asks  them 
why  thoughts,  that  is,  scruples  of  a  discouraging  na 
ture,  doubting  and  gainsaying  thoughts,  arise  in  their 
hearts,  since  they  without  such  wretched  misgivings 
ought  at  once  to  have  recognized  Him  as  their  living 
.nid  now  He  even  encourages  them  to  do 
what  He  had  not  even  permitted  to  Mary.  In  order 
to  convince  them  not  only  of  the  reality  but  also  of 
the  identity  of  His  appearance,  He  will  have  them 
feel  His  hands  and  feet,  nay,  Himself,  His  l>o.!y, 
and,  moreover,  especially  the  exposed  places  which 
bear  the  traces  of  the  wounds  of  the  cross,  "But 


not  merely  as  the  signs  of  His  crucifixion  for  the 
identification  of  His  body  di<l  the  Saviour  show  Hi- 
wounds,  hut  manifestly  as  sign*  of  victory,  proofs  of 
His  triumph  over  death.  Moreover,  therefore — and 
this  is  properly  the  deepest  sense  of  His  entering 
salutation — as  the  signs  of  peace,  the  peace  of  tht 
sacrificial  death,  of  the  completed  atonement' 
Stier. 

Vs.  40.  He  showed  them.— To  the  word  Ho 
added,  therefore,  the  deed  of  His  love.  Apparently 
they  now  actually  touched  with  reverence  the  places 
indicated.  Therefore  John  could  afterwards  justly 
speak  of  that  which  their  hands  had  handled  (1  John 
i.  3),  and  it  becomes  doubly  explicable  why  Thomaa 
so  decidedly  demanded  just  this  sign.  He  will  in  no 
respect  be  inferior  to  the  others. 

Vs.  41.  While  they  yet  believed  not  foi 
joy. — A  profoundly  psychological  expression,  which 
betrays  the  hand  of  the  Evangelist-physician,  nnJ 
makes  palpable  to  us  the  overwhelmingness  of  the 
joy  which  John  (vs.  20).  not  without  indirect  retro 
spect  to  the  promise  of  the  Lord  (ch.  xvi.  22),  so 
strikingly  describes.  First,  the  fact  in  their  eyes 
was  too  terrible  for  them  to  be  willing  to  believe. 
Now,  it  is  too  glorious  for  them  to  be  able  to  believe. 
The  anxiety  as  to  yet  possible  illusion  is  the  last  dam 
wlu'ch  yet  checks  the  stream  of  joy.  In  a  similar 
temper  of  mind  Jacob,  perhaps,  was,  Gen.  xlv.  26. — 
But  now  that  matters  have  come  so  far,  our  Lord 
rests  not  until  He  has  completely  accomplished  Ilia 
work  on  His  disciples. 

Vs.  42.  Broiled  fish  .  .  .  honey-comb,  dri 
ufAirrtr. — Honey  of  bees,  such  as  in  Palestine  is  fre 
quently  found  in  clefts  of  the  rock  and  in  hollow 
trees,  so  that  it  may  literally  be  said  of  the  land:  "a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey ; "  to  be  distin 
guished  from  the  honey  of  grapes  and  dates,  which 
even  at  the  present  time  is  everywhere  there  pre 
pared  and  exported  in  various  forms,  and  which  ap 
pears  to  be  spoken  of  in  Gen.  xliii.  11.  The  here- 
named  viands  constituted,  perhaps,  the  remains  of 
the  already  ended  supper  of  the  disciples,  who,  per 
haps,  during  the  last  days  had,  in  the  upper  chambei 
of  the  unknown  house  in  which  our  Lord  celebrated 
His  last  Passover  and  elsewhere  in  the  capital,  a  de- 
Snite  place  of  meeting.  The  objection  that  in  the 
3!d  Testament  angels  also  had  eaten  without  possess- 
ng  a  true  human  body,  could  now  no  longer  arise  in 
the  hearts  of  the  disciples,  since  they  had  previously 
ouched  Him.  Without  further  delay  our  Lord  takes 
he  food  and  eats  it  before  their  eyes,  and  they — 
drank  with  full  draughts  from  the  cup  of  the  most 
blessed  delight 

In  this  word  and  in  this  sign  consisted,  according 
:o  our  opinion,  the  rebuke  of  the  unbelief  which 
Mark,  in  his  summary  statement  (vs.  14),  designates 
s  the  characteristic  feature  of  this  particular  appear 
ance.  We  account  this,  at  least,  as  much  more 
jrobable,  than  that  our  Lord,  even  after  and  besides 
hat  related  by  Luke,  should  have  embittered  the 
joy  of  this  evening  to  His  disciples  by  the  holding 
)f  a  severe  preaching  of  repentance  after  they  had 
recognized  and  believed  Him.  Then  we  should  also 
,ve  to  assume  that  they  had  brought  up  something 
n  their  own  excuse,  as  indeed,  according  to  JKROMK, 
Adverts.  Pelngium  ii.  in  quibtuiJatn  exemplaribia  ct 
maxime  in  Grceci*  codictbus,  they  did,  where  we  read  re 
specting  the  apostles :  li  Et  illi  satisfacifbant,  • 
ttfciihtm  ixtit'l  iiiiquilatis  ft  inmdulltatis  mibstantiti 
•xf,  ytir  non  sinilper  iinnntn.i<ts  ,<j>>ri 

rirtutfin,  » /<-<>co,  jam  nunc  wr/.i  jtttti 


TEE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  LUKE. 


ItamtMam,^    The  mternal  improbability  of  this  ad-  !  men;s,  even  as  the  prophet?  -    -TO  :ire 

dxtion,  however,  strikes  the  eve  at  once,  but  it  de-    therefore  joined  together  as  one  by  the  omission  of 
aerves  note  bow  precisely  that  part  of  the  evening  {  an  article  between. 

appearance,  which  John  exclusively  relates,  reveals  '        Vs.  45.  Then  opened  He.  —  As  elsewhere  in  the 
again  eaivly  the  spirit  of  this  apostle,  visibly  alludes  j  Scriptures,  so  also  in  Luke,  it  is  emphatic  •' 
well  discourse,  and  is  re-    first,  that  not  only  the  Scripture  must  IK 
ts  of  the  Synoptical  gos-  !  for  the  understanding,  but  also  the  nnc<. 
and  the  heart  for  the  Scripture,  in  ordar  t. 
stand  the  truth  aright.     £*•  vs.  32  ;  Act?  xvL  14 
and  comp.  Ephes,  L  IS.      Whether  the  Evanelist 


back 

Uted  also  with  the  eontea 

pels,  camp.  John  xx.  21  wi-  .. 

with  Matt.  i.  £1,  22;  a:;d  vs,  S3  with  Matt.  xxviiL 
IS.  The  second  greeting  of  peace  which  he  men 
tions,  vs.  21,  we  are  to  "place  after  all  related  by 
Luke  in  J  to  reeard  as  the  berinninsr  of  the  farewell 


means  the  mediate  or  immediate  opening  of  the  un 
derstanding  cannot,  in  view  of  the  brevit     of  the 


rhich  our  Lord  actually  takes,  with  His 
and  His  promise,  vss.  21-23.     Peace  is,  therefore, 
here  in  the  fullest  seas?  of  the  wwd  the  first,  and 
peace  the  last  tone  of  the  harmonious  Resurrection- 

Vs.  44.  And  He  said  onto  them.— So  far  to 
be  parallelized  with  Mark  xvi.  15- IS  as  this,  that 
Luke,  on  Us  part  alsr»,  aids  immediately  to  the 
evening  appearance  some  commands  and  promises 
of  our  Lord,  which  He  uttered  shortly  before  His 
departure,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  possible  that 
vss,  44,  45.  still  belong  to  the  history  of  the  evening. 
Yet  it  is,  in  view  of  the  intimate  connection  < : 

different   elements  of  discourse,   vss.   41   19.  more  •  sacred  narrative,  it  is,  however,  diScalt  to  ri 
probable  thst  Luke  here  also  already  relates  by  anti-    anything  trustworthy. 
cipauon  what  took  place  immediately  before  the  I 
fart-well,  comp.  Act*  i.  4-S.     Not  that  the  whole  di 
dactic  activity  of  the  Risen  One  is,  therefore,  here  | 
described  in  general  (EbrardV,  but  out  of  the  rich 
treissre  of  the  bequest  of  his  Lord's  word,  the  third 
Evangelist  also,  on  his  part,  communicates  va- 

things.  without  its  being  possible,  in  vss,  44—49,  to  formation  as  to  the  corporeally  of  the  Risen  Re- 
show  the  place  where  a  mention  of  the  forty  days,  deenier.  As  is  known,  there  has  sometimes  b?«ai  as- 
Acts  L  3.  Lad  to  be  inserted.  Whether  Luke,  how-  I  cribed  to  the  Risen  One  a  common  human  body,  and 
ev«r,  in  the  Acts,  followed  another  tradition  than  the  !  everything  which  the  sacred  narratives  contain  that 
gos~>^  in  respect  to  the  conclusion  of  the  history  of  !  is  mysterious  surrounding  Hi*  coming  and  iioir.g  has 
Jesus*  life,  we  believe  that  we  must  doubt.  At  least  :  been  placed  to  the  subjectivity  of  the  Evangelists, 
we  find  in  the  two  narratives  of  the  Ascension  not  a  j  and  sometimes  it  has  been  asserted  that  He  only 
single  feature  contradictory  to  other  features.  For  showed  Himself  in  a  seeming  body  to  His  people 
tbtTEv.iiigeli<t  certainly  gives  by  no  means  assurance  ;  (Kuhn,  Marheinecke,  Zeibig,  aad  othersl  la  oppo- 
ii  the  en!  of  his  first  book  that  our  Saviour  went  on  j  sition  to  both,  this  appearance  especially  eives  us 
the  very  day  of  His  Resurrection  to  Heaven.  He  '  sround  to  assume  that  He  bore  a  true  but  not  corn- 
here  leaves  the  time  entirely  vitmfntioned,  while  he  mon,  a  glorified,  but  not  a  merely  seeming  ***"*''>iia 
ia  the  seeoni  work  gives  more  particular  explanations  invi-snaent ;  in  a  word,  the  same  body,  but  with  en- 


expression,  possibly  be  decided ;  but,  unquestionably, 
it  was  such  an  one  as  wa-:  brought  into  effect  directly 
by  the  Risen  One  Himself.  How  necessary  this  was 
even  to  the  apostles  of  the  Lord  had  been  sufficiently 
shown  by  their  scandal  at  His  death,  and  their  un 
belief  as  to  Kis  Resurrection.  What  fruits  it  bore  is 
to  be  seen  on  the  first  Whit-sun  day,  and  afterwards 
in  their  epistles.  Had  it  been  indubitably  certain 
that  Luke  was  relating  something  that  belongs  to 
the  first  evening,  we  should  then,  perhaps,  be~£ble 
to  suppose  that  he  has  in  mind  the  same  svmbolical 
met  of  our  Lord  which  is  described  John  xx.  22.  In 
view  of  the  brevity  and  the  fragmentariness  of  the 


DOCTKIXAL  AXD  ETHICAL 

1.  8te  on  the  parallels  in  Mark  and  in  John. 

2.  The  evening  appearance  gives  us  weiirhtv  ia- 

-•  _       ^1L   -  1«  *•      _1  T».^  "    w. 


These  zre  My  •words. — A  somewhat  abrupt 
iz^ing,  which,  however,  does  not  by  any 


I    immediately  preee  ies 

Lord,  on  the  ether  hand,  holds  here,  before  He  parts 
from  His  disciples,  a  grand  retrospective  review  of 
His  DOW  almost  accomplished  earthly  career.  Even 


rirely  different  properties.  In  oixier  to  become  ac 
quainted  with  the  nature  cf  this  His  body,  we  are  not, 
as  so  often  is  done,  to  apply  oar  own  conceptions  of 
-  b  a  tdunthun  as  the  standard  of  judging  the  evan- 
gefial  narratives,  but  directly  the  reverse,  to  form  our 
conception  of  a  matter  to  us  empirically  entirely  un- 
known,  from  and  according  to  the  evangelical  nar- 


olds  up  before  their  eyes  the  ;  ratives.  The  whole  polemics  of  unbelief  tc.g.,  STRAUSS, 
.Jch  He  had  so^  often    iL  p.  o  74)  proceeds  from  the  unprovable  proposition 


rfnrrtrd  them,  and  speaks  of  the  days  when  He  «vw 
yet  with  them,  as  of  a  period  forever  dosed,  which 
should  now  no  more  be  continued  through  bodily 

1   - 

In  tie  law  off  Mosss.  and  in  the  prophets. 
and  in  the  Psalms. — As  our  Lord  pieiinQsiy  also 
had  not  satisfied  Hi<useJf  with  bringing  up  several 


out  of  dUferent  parts  of  the  Scripture,  partic- 
to  the  OM  T 


•    ::  -      [: 

as  a  whole,  Matt. 


Hagiographa,  and,  at  the  a 
which  in  this  contains  the 


that  what  holds  good  of  a  man  cot  yet  dead  must 
also  hold  good  of  one  risen.  Precisely  because  here 
every  analogy  is  wanting,  it  is  also  entirely  inadmis 
sible  to  borrow  from  our  daily  experience  an  argu 
ment  against  an  account  of  an  entirely  unique  con. 
dition.  With  greater  right  may  we  from  th- 
contradictions  of  their  statements,  which  we  may  well 


Inii  in  ii  I  n  1  rnn  Tr   r---  •  •  '        - 
ists,  thus  derive  an  uidirect  argumer 
jecuvity.     If  we  inquire,  therefore,  what  c 
we,  according  to  their  historically  credible  account, 
have  to  form  of  a  glorified  body,  and  especially  of  that 
of  the  Lord,  we  obtain  about  the  following  answer  : 
It  ta  palpable,  not  only  as  a  whole,  but  also  in  its  dif 
ferent  parts  ;  raised  above  space,  so  that  it  car.  in 
time  than  we  tr^i-       I  ,-ia   -»n« 


CHAP.  XXIT.  36-4* 


with  ihe  capabflhy,  in 

_ 

•    -     - 

of 


. 

. 


. 


. 


cr-st;  i.  »o 


3.  in  ih--  sorrv-r.-  .;.;• 

p,M);  it  can  reveal  the  fetare ;  5.  in  the  Hew  ai 

itself  in  one  place,  bat  b  not  boand  to  thai  one  hitter,  to  itadf  even  the  Boat 

place;  h  can  ahtm  itsdf  within  the  sphere  of  tht  —How  the  Lord  j      lilljl 

•«H.  lint  ii  Bill  awrili  il  In  llii  iflinr      Thv  does  participation  of  HL»  peto?.'- 

the  aVuiiMlkai  of  the  body  appear  before    ns  The  Lord  fceb  that  He  s  .1 

adorned  with  a  threefold  character  of  trae  freedom  that  He  k  the  sune;  %.  Be 

and  beaoty,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  with  all  cognized  and  honored  by  Ka 

-.-.....--...      -         .  ..  -  -        :. 

;•--.:  -     -  - 

.  .  -     - 

:-•-...-.;  •    -  -          — 

3.  Even  so  does  the  evcaiag  appearance  deserre  ,  Hfe. — The  prophetic  Scripts* 
to  be  named  a  brffiant  levektion  of  the  inner  life    the  enigma  of  the  Bmiifr«a«i 

:-..-:  .  - 

peace  diffused  OTCT  His  whole  b  rio^,  and  the  com- ;  will  the  Senptore  be  reganie 
between  the  forty  day*  of  His  second  5te  .  to  isolate,  bat  to  comlh*,  ti_ 

-  ::  -  -  -  —•"•-.•: 

nkhes  matter  lor  a  eontinaota  antithesis.     Hii  wh  !e    eye;  ±  opens  Ae  eye  to  the  S^bt. 

piiiionj  life  lies  as  a  completed  whole  before  EL=  i        HXTESXK:— Jes^s  fficadf  seeks   oc:   E 

eyes,  and  the  marks  of  the  nails  which  lie  bears    ciples  to  sireBfthen  th«n.  —  In  referer>ee 

•  .          .:  -  - 

yet  it  is  plainly  sb&wa  that  His  word,  "It  is  I  My-    be  carefbEy  dL^cir^be.!— Fee  Ctrisiici  sh< 

*--:-."  L-.  '..-..:-  .--    ."  i 

tne,  and  that  death  has  indeed  changed  Bis  ex  <fi-    world.— The  Lord  win  hereaf:er  be  yei  recce 

•..--..  — 

Sea  of  Tiberias.  John  xzL  1-1 4,  shows  a  D.xke^Me    toffisenisn^preeionstoHisfiiends.— Tbe  ii 
«i.JiMMU.M.  with  the  iciracmloas  draft  of  fishes.  Lake  |  of  £uth  in  C.r^;  exilt?  its  T-iIae  &n<i  h-  po 
T.  1-11,  ao  also  does  this  evening  appearance  wi-.h  '  Christ's  love  is  not  aher^i  br  His  cs_l-.j.  ;-:: 
.     :  !.      -      -        - 

- 

-  :      .       •    . 

.:      ^-iispe^ketor.Bpoa. 

.  -    .  .:>-:-•  —  — 

bean.    Just  aneh  appeatances  as  this  could  after-    whkh  t 


^ 
tlie 


-He 


- 
selves  a*  n»  aV 

4.  Chrisaai 

. 
- 
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THE   GOSPEL   ACCORDING  TO   LUKE. 


C.   Over  the  Opposition  of  Israel  and  the  Ileatlicn  World.     (Intimated  CH.  XXIV.  46-48.) 

46  And  [He]  said  unto  them.  Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behooved  Christ  to  suffer, 
and  to  [written  that  the  Christ  should  suffer  and  should1]  rise  from  the  dead  the  third 

47  day:  And  that  repentance  and  remission  of  sins  should  be  preached  in  his  name  among 

48  [or,  for]  all  nations,  beginning  at  [from]  Jerusalem.     And  [om.,  And]  ye  are  witnesses 
of  these  things. 

1  Vs.  46.— According  to  tho  reading  of  Tischcndorf,  OVTWS  yiypanrai.  iraBelv,  K  r.A.,  [Meyer,  Tregclles,  Alford.  I/ich- 
mann  brackets  tho  suspected  words. — C.  C.  S.]  The  addition  of  the  Recep/a :  icai  OVTIOS  tSei,  appears  to  have  been  inter 
polated  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  and  is  wanting  in  B.,  C.1,  D.,  [Uod.  Sin.,]  L.,  Coptic,  Ethiopian,  Itala,  &c. 


EXEGETICAL  AND    CEITICAL. 


Vs.  40.  And  He  said  unto  them.  —  In  the  or 
ganic  articulation  of  this  last  chapter  of  Luke  there 
is  found  a  noteworthy  climax.  After  he,  in  the  nar 
rative  of  the  first  Easter  Message,  has  pointed  us  to 
the  victory  which  the  Risen  One  had  accomplished 
over  the  might  of  sin  and  death,  he  has  in  a  triad  of 
appearances  delineated  the  triumph  which  He  cele 
brated  over  the  doubt  and  unbelief  of  His  first  dis 
ciples.  But  the  nearer  the  Lord  comes  to  the  final 
goal  of  His  earthly  manifestation,  so  much  the  more 
strongly  does  it  come  into  view  that  the  conquering 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  is  continually  pressing 
forward  ad  altiora.  It  is  true,  His  words  only  testify 
by  intimations  as  to  the  victorious  hope  with  which 
He  casts  a  parting  look  upon  the  whole  Jewish  and 
heathen  world  before  He  bids  His  disciples  the  last 
farewell.  Here  also  He  begins  with  the  mention  of 
the  word,  in  order  then  with  a  promise  of  the  Spirit 
to  conclude  His  meeting  with  His  own  and  His  in 
structions  to  them. 

Thus  it  is  written.  —  Yet  once  again  a  yfypwr- 
TQI,  as  at  the  beginning  of  His  first  life.  We  might 
assume  (Meyer)  that  on  was  meant  to  indicate  the 
cause  why  He  had  opened  their  understanding  (vs. 
45),  if  here  the  thread  joining  the  different  elements 
were  not  so  slack  that  it  perhaps  appears  better  not 
to  undertake  the  stating  of  any  connection.  The 
mention  of  the  Resurrection  on  the  third  day  is  per 
haps  an  indirect  proof  that  at  least  these  words  of 
our  Lord  were  not  uttered  on  the  day  of  His  Resur 
rection.  Here  also,  as  to  the  rest,  as  in  vs.  26,  and 
throughout  the  Apostolic  writings,  suffering  and  glory 
are  inseparably  joined  together. 

Vs.  47.  And  that  .  .  .  should  be  preached, 
xripvx&rivai  also  depends  upon  yfypairrai  and  sets 
forth  to  us  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  among  the 
Gentiles  and  Jews,  as  the  fruit  of  the  Divine  prede 
termination  and  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies. 
According  to  Matthew  and  Mark  also,  the  Lord,  upon 
His  departure  from  the  earth,  gives  a  commission  for 
a  general  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  but  in  Luke  again 
it  bears  a  peculiar  character.  It  is,  first  of  all,  a 
KTJptryua  eV  OK^uari  'IrjT.,  that  is,  a  preaching  which 
takes  place  on  the  basis  of  this  name,  and  therefore 
borrows  the  significance  and  authority  from  Him  in 
whose  name  and  in  whose  commission  it  takes  place. 
Withal  it  must  proceed  from  Jerusalem,  and  from 
there  spread  itself  over  all  the  nations.  Comp.  Acts 
i.  8.  A  proof  of  our  Lord's  great  love  of  sinners  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  the  world-vanquishing  destiny 
of  the  Gospel  on  the  other  hand,  and  which  in  the 
broad  Pauline  Gospel  of  Luke  stands  surely  in  its 
just  place.  Finally,  while  elsewhere  there  is  only 


mention  of  the  Gospel  in  general,  here  in  particular 
fitrdvoia  and  &<pi<Tii  rwv  auapr.  are  spoken  of.  Even 
as  was  the  case  with  John  the  Baptist,  and  after 
wards  with  the  apostles,  see  Acts  ii.  38;  iii.  19; 
xxvi.  18. 

Vs.  48.  Witnesses  of  these  things Meyer, 

who  here  perhaps  binds  himself  almost  too  strictly 
to  the  letter,  insists  on  referring  this  rovrtav  not  onlv 
to  our  Lord's  death  and  Resurrection,  but  also  to  the 
just-mentioned  commission  for  the  proclamation  of 
the  Gospel.  But  precisely  because  they  were  to  carry 
out  this  latter  they  could  not  at  the  same  time  be 
fitnesses  thereof,  and,  strictly  speaking,  the  Ascension 
of  the  Lord,  which  at  this  moment  had  not  yet  taken 
place,  would  have  had  then  to  remain  excluded  from 
their  testimony.  Nowhere  are  the  apostles  repre 
sented  as  witnesses  of  that  which  they  themselves 
accomplished,  but  everywhere  as  witnesses  of  that 
which  the  Lord  had  done.  Therefore,  we  think  it  is 
better  to  refer  rovrtav  to  all  the  here-named  facts  of 
the  life  of  the  Lord,  which  was  concluded  by  His 
departure  to  the  Father,  the  great  centre  of  which 
was,  however,  the  Resurrection,  comp.  Acts  i.  8, 
and  22. 


DOCTKINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 


1.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  proceeding  from 
Jerusalem  directed  to  all  nations,  the  fulfilment  of 

he  prophetic  word,  Ps.   ex.  2 ;  Is.  ii.  2-4 ;  Micah, 
v.  2-4. 

2.  The  preaching  of  Repentance  and  Forgiveness 
most  intimately  connected   together.     The  ^ravota. 
is  an  alteration  of  the  inward  disposition,  which  pre 
cedes  irio-m,  upon  which  latter  the  &0€<m  iSiv  auapr. 
follows.     The  faith,  however,  in  this  latter,  which  is 

anted  and  received  freely,  must  of  itself  lead  to 
aoW?,  the  continuation  of  ptravoia. 

3.  Christian  missions  here  appear  before  our  eyes 
as  an  institution  of  the  Lord  Himself,  and  as  a  holy 
vocation  of  the  church.     The  apostles  have  not  to 
remain  at  Jerusalem  until  the  last  Jew  shall  receive 
their  testimony,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  after  having 
there  made 


gra 
ayt 


de  the  beginning,  they  must  then  as  soon  as 
possible  extend  as  widely  as  possible  the  ciicle  of 
their  activity,  and  found  the  kingdom  of  God  by 
means  of  their  testimony.  All  which  in  the  activity 
of  supposed  or  real  successors  to  the  apostolic  com- 
ion  does  not  coincide  with  the  actual  witnessing 
function  is  here  indirectly,  but  plainly  enough  ex- 
eluded.  Precisely,  then,  when  the  messengers  of  the 
Gospel  are  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  wit 
nesses,  do  they  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  Him  who 
Himself  has  been  The  Faithful  Witness  upon  eartb, 
John  xx.  22;  1  Tim.  vi.  13  ;  Rev.  i.  5. 
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HOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  institution  of  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  the 
last  and  noblest  command  of  our  Lord. — The  com 
mand  to  begin  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  at  Jcru- 
xileni  :  1.  Surprising  to  the  enemies;  2.  beneficent 
for  the  friends  of  the  Lord;  3.  honorable  for  Himself. 
— This  command  a  proof  of:  1.  The  historical  truth  ; 
2.  the  heavenly  origin  ;  3.  the  blessed  goal  of  the 
Gospel. — As  the  Gospel  proceeded  from  Jerusalem  so 
will  it  return  to  Jerusalem. — Even  yet  the  inner 
renewal  must  begin  nowhere  else  than  from  the  sinful 
Jerusalem  in  the  heart. — The  Commission  for  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel :  1.  What  must  be  preached  ? 
2.  in  what  name  ?  3.  from  whence  ?  4.  how  far 


abroad? — What  the  world  owes  to  the  last  command 
ment  of  tin;  Lord. — The  preaching  of  the  Lord  a 
testimony:  1.  Of  Whom  ?  ^.  through  Whom?  a.  fot 
Whom? 

STARKE  :  —  Christ  directs  His  disciples  to  tb« 
Scripture  not  Tess  than  Ilia  enemies. — Arot'a  Llbl, 
Tub.  : — Repentance,  forgiveness,  &c.,  the  blessed 
fruits  of  Christ's  Resurrection. — Without  repentance 
no  forgiveness. — OSIAXDKU  : — The  apostles'  writings 
concerning  Jesus  are  a  genuine  testimony,  for  they 
have  tostiiied  to  what  they  saw  and  heard,  and,  more 
over,  have  received  from  heaven.  Who,  then,  would 
not  believe  thorn  ? — HEUB.NEII:— The  main  substance 
of  the  Christian  preaching  is  Repentance,  and  Forgive 
ness  of  sins. — The  Risen  One  is  Lord  of  the  earth. 
— Whoever  gainsays  the  apostles  gains-ays  Jesus, 


THIRD    SECTIOISr. 

THE    GLEAMING    CROWN. 
CHAPTER  XXIV.  49-53. 


The  Proplteiic  Promise  ;  the  Priestly  benediction  ;  the  Kingly  Glory. 
(Parallel  with  Mark  xvi.  10 ;  Acts  i.  3-9.) 

49  And,  behold,  I  send  the  promise  of  my  Father  upon  you:  but  tarry  ye  in  the  city 

50  of  Jerusalem  [om.,  of  Jerusalem1],  until  ye  be  endued  with  power  from  on  high.     And 
he  led  them  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany,  and  he  lifted  up  his  hands,  ana  blessed  them. 

51  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  he  blessed  them,  he  was  parted  from  them,  and  carried  up 

52  into  heaven.4     And  they  worshipped  him,3  and  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy: 

53  And  were  continually  in  the  temple,  praising  and  blessing  God.4     Amen. 

>  Vs.  49.— The  'lepovcraA^  of  the  Recepia  is  decidedly  spurious.  [Omitted  by  B.,  C.1,  D.,  CoJ.  Sin.,  L.,  Itala,  Vul 
gate,  &C.-C.  C.  S.] 

3  and  3  Vss.  51,  52. — The  words :  ivt+tpm  «i«  TOV  ovpavov  and  Trpocncvj'iitraiTf;  avrov  are,  remarkably  enough,  omitted 
by  the  same  authorities — I).,  several  copies  of  tl)3  Itala,  &c.,  Sf,c  Tuoa8ndor£  Apparently  the  eye  of  tho  copyist  slipped 
from  icai  a(«(J)cpcTo)  to  KO.I  a(uroi).  and  lie  overlooked  n-poa-Kui/rjaai'Tes,  while  he  confounded  auroi  with  avToi/.  We  thus 
comprehend  better  (against  De  Wettc),  how  this  was  omitted,  tha.n  how  it  should  have  been  interpolated  if  not  original. 
[Cod.  Hin.  omits  the  words;  a  much  more  important  fact  than  their  omission  in  I). — 0.  C.  S.] 

*  Vs.  53. —  In  some  MSS.  cui/ow-res  ncu.,  in  others  <cai  euAoyouire?  are  wanting.  Perhaps  errors  of  a  wearied  hand  at  the 
end  of  the  Gospel.  At  all  events,  the  number  and  the  weight  of  the  authorities,  [B.,  C.1,  Cod.  Sin.,  L.  omit  a.  «.,  I),  omitfl 
«.  t.,1  is  not  so  great  as  to  make  it  needful  with  Qriesbach  to  suspect  the  former  or  with  Tischendorf  to  omit  the  latter. 

remain  in  the  Capital  is  in  conflict  with  Matthew  (D« 
Wette)  only  if  wo  consider  the  silence  of  the  former 
respecting  the  Galilean  appearance  as  a  denial,  and 
forget  that  this  last  command  was  only  given  after  this 
and  immediately  before  the  Ascension  of  the  Lord. 
The  remaining  at  Jerusalem  was  to  be  not  only  a 
ntvfiv,  but  a  retired,  although  temporary  and  not 
long  continued  r-i$i£eivt  because  they  must  there  wait 
till  the  promise  of  the  Spirit  was  fulfilled,  and  they 
were  not  to  wait  in  vain,  but  to  be  clothed  with 
Suva/xi?  e'£  ufyovs,  in  consequence  of  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise  of  the  Father.  It  is  noticeable  how 
Luke,  at  the  end,  as  also  at  the  beg'nning  of  hia 
gospel,  ch.  i.  35,  unites  most  intimately  the  concep 
tions  of  Spirit  and  power,  without,  however,  entirely 
identifying  them.  As  to  the  rest,  we  must  compare 
Acts  i.  with  this  whole  concluding  address  and  with 
the  account  of  the  Ascension,  and  in  the  treatment 
of  thi*  first  chapter  of  Acts  there  will  be  occasion  to 
discuss  both  more  at  length. 

Vs.  ;•»>.  He  led  them  ont. — Out  of  Jerusalem. 


EXEGETICAL  AND  CRITICAL. 

Vs.  49.  I  send  the  promise  of  My  Father. 
—  Here  the  Lord  speaks  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  comp. 
Acts  i.  4-8,  whom  He  had  often  before  His  death 
repeatedly  promised,  and  He  calls  Him  an  lira.~fyt\ia. 
n-arprfs,  not  quia  sibi  promissum  (Grotius),  nor  merely 
inasmuch  as  God  has  promised  the  bestowmcnt  of 
the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  by  prophetic  oracles  (Meyer), 
but  with  retrospective  reference  to  utterances  like 
John  xiv.  16,  et  alibi,  and  to  the  symbolical  act, 
John  xx.  22.  That  this  first  actual,  but  yet  prelimi 
nary  and  prophetical,  communication  of  the  Spirit 
did  not,  therefore,  exclude  a  later  but  abundant  com 
munication  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  lies  in  the  nature 
of  the  case.  The  meaning  of  our  Lord  is  given 
more  fully  by  Luke  when  he,  Acts  i.  4,  iiKikes  Him 
ttpeak  of  the  promise  of  the  Father,  ty  ifKovirari 


The  command  which  Luke  gives  to 
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TilE   GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  LUKE. 


where  He  was,  together  with  Ilia  disciples,  on  the  for 
tieth,  as  well  as  on  the  first  day. — Aa  far  as  Beth 
any  (ta's  ei?,  as  far  as  to  the  neighborhood  of  Beth- 
am'.  Tiie  reading  of  Lachmann,  who  has  npos  B., 
Joes  not  appear  to  us  worthy  of  acceptance.)  The 
statement  or  the  Acts  that  the  disciples  returned 
from  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  only  apparently  in  con 
flict  with  this,  if  we  consider  that  it  was  over  this 
mountain  that  the  way  to  the  beloved  Bethany 
passed,  which  lay  on  its  eastern  declivity ;  then  the 
proceeding  to  this  mountain,  from  whose  summit  our 
Lord  appears  to  have  ascended,  may  be  called  a 
leading  out  to  the  neighborhood  of  Bethany,  although 
our  Lord  no  longer  entered  into  the  last-named  place. 
Perhaps,  also,  the  name  Bethany  was  given,  not  only 
to  the  particular  village,  but  also  to  the  whole  region 
round  about,  to  which  also  the  Mount  of  Olives  be 
longs.  Thus,  also,  is  the  tradition  justified  which 
designates  as  the  actual  place  of  the  Ascension,  not 
the  plain,  but  the  middle  of  the  three  summits  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  while,  according  to  it,  the  angelic 
appearance  shortly  after  the  Ascension  took  place 
upon  the  highest  summit.  See  SCHUBERT,  1.  c.  ii.  p. 
519. 

He  lifted  up  His  hands. — Comp.  Lev.  ix.  22. 
After  the  prophetical  promise,  there  follows  the 
high-priestly  benediction,  as  it  were  from  the  thresh 
old  of  the  heavenly  sanctuary  into  which  He  is 
about  to  enter.  "  Jam  non  imposuit  manux."  The 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  with  its  Pauline  coloring  con 
tains  the  more  particular  elaboration  of  this  beautiful 
image,  in  which  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  whole 
earthly  and  heavenly  life  of  the  Lord  are,  as  it  were, 
cozapletely  symbolized.  In  the  midst  of  (fV),  not 
after  (UCTCZ),  thus  blessing  is  He  parted  from  them. 
Aie'ffTTj  aw'  auric,  He  goes  back  a  few  steps  from 
them,  and  immediately  after  that  He  is  taken  up. 
The  passive  cb>e(£e>.  does  not  require  us  to  under 
stand  angels  or  other  means  by  which  He  was  lifted 
up  from  the  earth,  but  it  leaves  room,  at  all  events, 
for  the  cloud  of  which  Luke,  in  His  more  particular 
account,  Acts  i.  9,  speaks. 

Vs.  52.  With  great  joy. — Even  in  such  little 
additions  the  fresh  Pauline  character  of  Luke  does 
not  belie  itself.  That  they  could  now  rejoice,  in 
spite  of  the  separation,  nay,  even  over  the  departure 
of  the  Lord,  because  He  was  thereby  exalted  unto 
glory,  and  they  should  now  soon  receive  the  promise 
of  the  Father,  is  a  speaking  proof  of  the  great  prog 
ress  which  they  in  this  forty  days  had  made  in  this 
school  of  the  best  of  Masters. 

Vs.  53.  In  the  temple. — More  particularly  de 
fined  "in  the  upper  chamber,"  which  probably  be 
longed  to  the  buildings  of  the  temple,  Acts  i.  12; 
U.  1.  In  the  Doxological  conclusion  of  his  gospel 
also,  Luke  shows  himself  a  genuine  Paulinist,  comp. 
Rom.  xl  36 


DOCTRINAL  AND  ETHICAL. 

1.  Although  the  account  of  the  Ascension  at  the 
•end  of  the  Gospel  01  Luke,  considered  entirely  by 
itself,  and  from  a  strictly  historical  point  of  view, 
does  not  perfectly  satisfy  us,  yet  the  course  of  his 
representation  offers  us  an  advantage  not  to  be  re 
jected,  that  we  from  it  learn  so  much  the  better  to 
understand  the  near  connection  of  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Ascension.  Over  against  the  historical  arbi 
trariness  which  all  xost  identities  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Ascension,  as  though  the  forty  days  had  pro 


duced  no  essential  alteration  in  the  condition  of  oui 
Lord,  stands  the  shallow  external  interpretation,  aa 
though  He  after  His  Resurrection  had  continued  to 
live  yet  forty  days  on  earth  in  a  wider  or  nearer  cir 
cle,  indeed,  in  separation  from  other  men,  and  now, 
on  the  fortieth,  is  to  be  supposed  to  have  exchanged 
converse  with  men  for  the  society  of  angels.  The 
one  opinion,  as  little  as  the  other,  does  full  justice  to 
the  miracle  of  the  Ascension.  Without  doubt,  it 
must  be  apprehended  as  a  special,  and  that  as  the 
last,  stage  in  the  history  of  the  earthly  manifestation 
of  our  Lord,  but,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  necessary 
consequence  and  as  the  most  excellent  crown  of  Uia 
Resurrection.  "  The  Ascension  of  the  Lord  was  the 
completion  of  the  Resurrection  and  the  perfect  ex 
pression  of  the  exaltation."  Martcnsun.  Or  to  uso 
Tholuck's  language  (Stund.  Chrisil.  Andackt,  p.  524): 
"  His  Resurrection  is  a  Glorification,  yet  not  a  full 
Glorification."  From  this  position  it  causes  com 
paratively  little  difficulty  that  Luke  does  not  so 
sharply  distinguisli  the  appearance  at  the  end  of 
which  the  Ascension  took  place,  from  the  other. 
Had  the  last  appearance  of  our  Lord  not  ended  with 
the  Ascension,  then  we  should  have  had  decidedly 
to  assume  that  the  one  before  the  last  had  ended 
with  such  a  miracle,  whether  with  a  visible  or  invisi 
ble  one.  "  The  opponents  of  the  history  of  the  Re 
surrection  could,  therefore,  not  have  got  the  least 
advantage,  even  if  they  had  succeeded  in  setting 
aside  the  actual  history  of  the  Ascension.  The 
whole  history  of  the  Resurrection  has  an  Ascensional 
diameter ;  the  whole  history  of  the  Resurrection  is 
to  be  regarded  as  a  giant  tree  of  His  Ascension  in 
the  wider  sense,  as  the  crown  of  which  the  actual 
Ascension  stands  forth.  Our  opponents,  therefore, 
with  the  setting  aside  of  it,  would  only  have  cracked 
the  summit  of  the  tree,  or  rather,  only  have  broken 
off  a  branch  of  the  same.  For  the  apostles,  the  As 
cension  was  self-evidently  understood  from  the  Re 
surrection."  LANGE,  L.  </.,  ii.  p.  17GC. 

2.  By  this,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  meant 
that  the  actual  fact  of  a  bodily  visible  Ascension  of 
our  Lord  on  the  fortieth  day  is  doubtful,  or  of  sub 
ordinate  importance.  It  has  been  asserted,  among 
others,  by  Meyer,  that  quite  early  a  twofold  tradition 
grew  up  in  this  respect.  According  to  the  former, 
our  Lord  ascended  to  heaven  on  the  very  evening  of 
the  Resurrection  (Mark,  Gospel  of  Luke),  according 
to  the  other,  not  till  the  fortieth  day  (Acts).  But 
the  indefinite  statement  in  Mark,  eh.  xvi.  1!):  yuero 
TO  AaAf/dai  OUTOIJ,  surely  docs  not  constrain  us  to 
assume  that  our  Lord,  according  to  this  gospel,  as 
cended  immediately  after  the  preceding  utterances; 
just  as  well  might  it  be  deduced  from  vs.  20  that 
the  disciples,  on  the  very  same  night  or  the  following 
morning,  had  begun  to  preach  and  to  do  miracles. 
And,  as  it  respects  Luke,  is  it  conceivable  that  he  in 
his  gospel  should  represent  our  Lord  as  leaving  the 
earth  in  the  night-time,  when  He  had  already  at  even 
ing  revealed  Himself  at  Emmaus,  and  had  appeared  at 
least  three  hours  after  to  the  Eleven  y  In  truth,  un 
less  we  will  invent  absurdities  for  the  Evangelist,  it 
I  seems  that  we  are  constrained  to  assume  that  he,  by 
I  the  statement  of  a  more  exact  chronology  in  the  Acts, 
;  has  not  contradicted  his  gospel,  but  decidedly  com 
plemented  it ;  how,  moreover,  assuming  that  his 
earlier  account  contained  an  actual  incorrectness, 
could  he  have  omitted  to  recall  this,  at  least,  with  a 
'  brief  word  ?  Were  his  more  detailed  narrative  to  be 
I  put  to  the  account  of  a  later  more  or  less  mythical 
!  tradil  in,  the  pious  invention  would  certainly  not 
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have  contented  itself  with  a  fiiial  a-it  of  our  Lord's 
lil'e  so  lilile  pompous  and  brilliant,  and  if  Luke,  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  first  work,  had  already  the  de 
sign  of  wri'ing  aftei-\vards  the  history  of  the  apostles 
also,  ho  iiii^ht,  even  in  the  interest  of  his  historical 
•M,  eonsH.T  it  as  desirable  to  touch  here 
on  our  Lord's  Ascension  only  with  a  brief  mention, 
and  ni  I  he  beginning  of  the  history  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  to  come  back  more  particularly  to  it.  In  no 
ease  ran  the  course  of  the  event  itself  offer  convin 
cing  ground  for  doubt  and  contradiction.  It  may  be 
called  laughable,  when  some,  in  reference  to  the 
body  of  our  Lord  in  the  beginning  of  its  glorified  con 
dition,  will  be  talking  about  the  laws  of  gravitation  and 
the  force  of  attraction.  Heaven,  it  is  true,  is  every 
where  where  God  reveals  His  glory,  but  nothing  hin 
ders  us,  on  the  position  of  the  Scripture,  from  sup 
posing  a  locality  of  the  creation  where  God  permits 
His  glory  to  bo  seen  more  immediately  than  any 
where  else,  and  to  conceive  our  Lord  as  repairing 
directly  thither.  Though  it  has  been  said  a  thousand 
times  and  repeated  that  we  are  not  to  understand 
heaven  as  a  place,  but  as  a  condition,  and  must  not 
here  speak  of  a  irov,  but  oidy  of  a  TROT,  yet  we  con 
fess  that  we  can  only  conceive  the  enjoyment  of  this 
condition  as  experienced  in  a  locality  where  one  is 
separated  from  this  visible  world.  An  exaggerated 
spiritualism  might  here  easily  mislead  to  Acosmism 
and  Pantheism.  And  finally,  as  respects  the  often 
advanced  objection,  derived  from  the  partial  silence 
of  the  sacred  authors,  this  silence  appears  to  us  nei 
ther  so  general  nor  so  inexplicable  as  has  been 
already  countless  times  asserted.  Respecting  that 
of  Matthew,  see  LANGE  on  Matthew,  p.  561.  John 
evidently  knows  a  visible  Ascension,  ch.  iii.  13  ;  vi. 
62  ;  xx.  17,  and  must  have  assumed  it,  unless  we  are 
to  suppose  that  he  doubted  of  the  fulfilment  of  such 
words  uttered  by  his  Master  Himself.  With  Peter 
it  is,  I  Peter  iii.  22,  also  distinguished  as  a  separate 
statement  from  His  Resurrection,  even  as  the  de 
scent  into  hell.  Even  so  with  Paul,  Ephes.  i.  19,  20 ; 
ii.  5,  6 ;  ir.  8-10 ;  Rom.  viii.  34 ;  Col.  iii.  1,  and  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  there  is  even  almost  more 
weight  laid  upon  the  Ascension  of  our  Lord  than 
upon  His  Resurrection.  In  short,  in  reference  to 
most  of  the  epistles  we  must  agree  with  the  opinion : 
"  Even  though  the  outward  fact  is  not  here  found, 
yet  so  much  the  more  is  the  dogmatically  important 
consequence  of  the  thus  effected  exaltation,  the  sit 
ting  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  found  throughout  the 
whole  New  Testament,  and  that  in  expressions  which 
n.lso  indicate  the  event  itself"  (SCHMIDT,  Bibl.  Thcol. 
d.  N.  8.  i.  p.  189).  And  as  respects  the  gospels,  all 
of  them  have  set  forth  the  Risen  One  in'  His  glory, 
Although  two  of  them  are  silent  as  to  the  moment  in 
which  He  has  ascended  this  highest  degree.  Nay, 
this  Ascension  itself,  the  final  goal  of  the  earthly 
manifestation  of  the  Lord,  what  is  it  itself  in  its 
turn  but  a  transition  to  a  new,  but  by  no  means  to  a 
last,  period  of  His  miraculous  history?  Here,  ac 
cording  to  our  opinion,  lies  the  deepest  ground 
of  the  seemingly  enigmatical  phenomenon,  that 
the  miracle  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  is  not  placed 
more  strongly  in  the  foiv.rround.  No  final  point, 
but  a  point  of  rc.-t,  is  it.  The  Lord  is  indeed  gone 
a.vay,  but  in  order  to  return  again,  and  the  whole 
heavonly  life  irto  which  tiio  Ascen-ion  introduced 
Him  is  only  a  great  interval,  compivh,  :. 
lurk-s,  between  His  fiist  and  His  second  :ii>i>r:ir:iinv. 
The  angels  themselves  declare  it:  the  history  of  ti.e 
Lord  in  relation  to  the  earth  i.s  with  the  . 


not  accomplished,  but  is  only  momentarily  inter 
rupted,  in  order  afterwards  to  be  continued.  If  a 
John  and  a  Matthew  jn  this  hope  saw  the  Lord  as 
cend,  why  should  they  then  feel  themselves  peremp 
torily  obliged  to  fix  the  last  moment  of  their  being 
with  Him  with  such  diplomatic  conscientiousness,  aa 
though  thereby  between  the  Master  and  the  earth  all 
connection  were  now  and  forever  done  away  ? 

3.  Respecting  the  idea  of  the  Ascension  in  con 
nection   with   the   corporeality   of   our  Lord,    and 
respecting  the  distinction  of  the  Lutheran  and  tha 
Ivi-lormed  conception,  Dogmatics  and  the  History  of 
Doctrines  must  speak.  "  Oh,  that  we  might  yet  learn 
to  stop  at  the  right  place ! "     R.  Stier. 

4.  Our  Lord's   bodily  and  visible   Ascension  la 
the  worthy  crown  of  the  history  of  His  earthly  life. 
Many  a  word  that  He  uttered  is  thereby  most  strik 
ingly  confirmed  (John  vi.  62;  xx.  17;   Matt,  xxviii. 
18,  et  alibi),  and  the  harmony  of  the  events  of  His 
life  becomes  only  through   this  miracle   perfected. 
A  second  death,  even  had  it  been  ever  so  soft,  would 
have  taken  away  the  whole  significance  of  His  Re 
surrection,  and  the  poetical  expression  (Hase) :  "  Even 
as  Moses'  grave,  so  was  His  never  seen,"  can  only 
elicit  an  exclamation  of  astonishment  and  displea 
sure.     "He  a  grave,  He,  who  swallowed  up  death 
eternally  !  "  (Olshausen).     Whoever  contents  himself 
with  saying  that  He  went  to  the  Father,  although 
one  does  not  know  hoio,  wliere,  or  when,  such  a  ono 
lets  his  history  end  with  an  unsatisfactory  note  of 
interrogation,  and  unthankfully  repels  the  satisfac 
tory  solution  which  His  first  witnesses  have  given. 
Now,  His  manifestation  displays  itself  to  our  eye  as  a 
ring  whose  ending  is  lost  again  in  its  beginning,  while 
both  Bethlehem  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  near  the 
stamp  of  a  still  and  hidden,  but  even  thereby  heav 
enly  greatness.     And  as  the  Ascension  of  the  Lord 
thus  first  diffuses  over  His  person  a  perfectly  satisfy 
ing  light  (John  vi.  62 ;  xvi.  28),  so  does  this  event 
stand  as  well  with  the  incipient  perfection  as  with 
the  happy  continuation  of  His  work  in  direct  connec 
tion.     Never  would  the  apostles  without  this  miracle 
have  been  freed  from  the  last  remains  of  their  earthly- 
minded  expectations;   now  did  they,  on  the  other 
h(\ud,  become  by  this  very  means  capable  of  receiving 
the  Spirit  of  truth,  of  love,  and  of  power.     Never,  so 
long  as  the  visible  presence  of  the  Lord  on  a  spot  of 
earth   had  remained,  could  a  kingdom   have   been 
founded   that  embraced   all   nations,   and  as  little 
wotdd,  in  this  case,  the  Church  have  been  able  to 
maintain  herself  without  an  incessant  intervention  of 
continually  increasing  miracles.     Now,  raised  above 
all  finite  limits,  the   Lord  reigns  everywhere  where 
His  word  is  preached  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and,  far  from  bringing  any  harm,  it  is  His  departure 
which  for  His  people  has  become  a  source  of  incal 
culable  gain  (John  xvi.  7).     This  whole  event  reveals 
the  full  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  surety  for 
the  highest  blessing  of  the  kingdom  of  God  (vs.  49), 
and  prophesies  the  final  perfection  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.     No  wonder  that  the  Ascension  also  haa 
been  painted  and  sung  by  the  Christian  art  of  all 
ages.     We  have  only  to  mention  the  names  in  th 
first  sphere,  of  Raphael,  Peter  Perugino,  Titian,  Pau 
Veronese,  Rieci,  Raphael  Mengs,  and  others,  and  in 
the    oilier   the   venerable   Bede,   Terstcegen,    Lava- 
UT,   Ki.app,  Luis  de  Leon,   not  to  mention  inanj 
others. 

5.  Superficially  considered,    the   homage   which 
the  apostles  bring  to  the  glorified  Saviour  ftp]  i 

be  more  or  less  on  a  level  with  the  reverence  which 
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often  was  rendered  to  the  kings  of  the  Orient,  espe 
cially  to  the  King  of  kings,  the  Messiah.  See  Matt. 
il  2 ;  xx.  20.  But  if  we  consider  that  this  homage 
was  now  offered  by  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  at  the 
moment  when  they  see  Him  crowned  with  super 
human  glory,  and  honor  in  Hhn  more  than  ever  the 
bearer  of  the  Divine  nature  and  majesty,  then  we 
shall  hardly  be  content  with  the  assertion  that  our 
Lord  was  here  worshipped  in  His  Messianic  dignity, 
but  must,  on  the  contrary,  acknowledge  that  He  here, 
not  only  on  account  of  His  kingly  rank,  but  also  and 
above  all,  for  His  Divine  nature,  deserves  the  honor 
of  adoration.  Thus  do  we  find  in  Luke  xxiv.  52  an 
intimation  how  the  command,  John  v.  23,  must  be 
understood  and  followed. 

6.  The  command  of  our  Lord,  before  His  depar 
ture,  that  His  disciples  should  remain  at  Jerusalem, 
testifies  as  well  to  His  wisdom  as  the  final  promise 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  witness  of  His  love  and 
might.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  lies  in  the  man 
ner  in  which  His  first  friends  fulfilled  this  command 
(Acts  i.  12-14),  an  apologetic  element  that  must  not 
be  overlooked.  With  one  accord  do  the  disciples 
remain  together;  this  is  the  first  blessing  of  the  ex 
altation  of  our  Lord;  now  that  their  visible  centre  is 
wanting,  the  young  church  feels  the  necessity  of  an 
inward  union  more  intimate  than  ever.  Undisturbed 
and  publicly  are  they  ten  days  continually  together ; 
a  proof  that  they  had  not  stolen  the  corpse,  and  that 
the  Jewish  council  itself  does  not  believe  its  own 
charge.  Composed  and  quietly  do  they  wait ;  this  is 
what  no  excited  enthusiasts  do.  Praying  do  they 
expect  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  of  the  Lord ;  the 
miracle  of  Pentecost  was  thereby  a  direct  hearing  of 
prayer,  of  whose  inestimable  blessing  the  considera 
tion  of  the  history  of  the  apostles  will  now  give  fur 
ther  testimony. 


IIOMILETICAL  AND  PRACTICAL. 

The  friends  of  the  Lord  are  brought  unto  the 
school  of  waiting ;  therewith  is  their  inner  training  per 
fected  ;  so  then ;  so  previously  (Jacob,  Moses,  David, 
&c.);  so  even  yet. — "I  will  send  upon  you  the  pro 
mise  of  My  P'ather."  Thus  can  only  the  Son  of  the 
Father,  none  of  the  servants,  speak ;  how  altogether 
differently  Elijah,  2  Kings  ii.  10.— The  Benediction 
of  the  departing  Lord:  1.  The  crown  of  His  earthly 
manifestation ;  2.  the  symbol  of  His  heavenly  life ;  3. 
the  prophecy  of  His  coining  in  glory. — The  Lord  de 
parts  in  order  to  remain. — The  exalted  King  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  the  worthy  object  of  the  most  reve 
rential  homage. — How  can  the  disciples  return  vvith 
great  joy  to  Jerusalem  V  ] .  Faith  sees  in  this  farewell 
the  highest  glorifying  of  Jesus ;  2.  Love  thinks  of  His 
gain,  not  of  its  own  loss ;  3.  Hope  waits  unshaken 
for  the  fulfilment  of  all  His  promises. — Jerusalem 
the  grave  of  the  Old,  the  cradle  of  the  New,  Cove 
nant. — The  inward  connection  of  the  young  Church 
with  the  old  Israelitish  temple. — God's  glory  the  last 
word  of  our  narrative,  at  the  same  time  the  conclud 
ing  word  of  our  whole  gospel,  and  the  final  accord 
of  the  whole  history  of  the  world. 

The  Asconsion  of  our  Lord  in  its  high  signifi 
cance:  1.  For  Himself,  a.  the  confirmation  of  His 
words,  b.  the  clearing  up  of  the  events  of  His  life,  c. 
the  beginning  of  His  most  powerful  and  blessed  ac 
tivity  ;  2.  for  His  apostles,  a.  the  perfection  of  their 
training,  b.  the  energy  of  their  labor,  c.  the  prophecy 
of  their  future ;  3.  for  His  people  all,  a.  the  Ascen 


sion  the  honor  of  mankind  (Ueb.  ii.  5-9),  b.  the  way 
of  the  renewal  of  the  sinner  (the  Holy  Spirit),  c.  the 
source  of  the  joy,  rest,  and  hope  of  Christians. — The 
Ascension  a  hearing  of  the  Lord's  own  prayer,  John 
xvii.  5. — The  feast  of  the  Ascension  the  feast  of  the 
coronation  of  the  Lord.  This  coronation:  1.  The 
end  of  the  Saviour's  strife ;  2.  the  beginning  of  the 
highest  honor ;  3.  the  source  of  the  richest  blessing  j 
4.  the  pledge  of  the  most  blessed  hope. — What  sees 
the  Christian  when  He  on  the  Ascension  morn  di 
rects  his  look  believingly  towards  heaven  ?  (comp. 
Acts  vii.  56):  1.  A  glorified  Son  of  Man;  2.  an  Al 
mighty  King ;  3.  an  ever  near  Friend ;  4.  an  open 
place  of  refuge ;  5.  an  approaching  triumph.  But  to 
see  all  this,  we  must  (vs.  55),  even  as  the  first  Chris 
tian  martyr,  be :  a.  a  disciple  of  the  Lord,  b.  filled 
with  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  c.  have  our  eyes  directed 
towards  heaven. — Heaven  and  earth  considered  in 
the  light  of  the  Ascension  mom. — The  Ascension 
the  last  palpable  revelation  of  our  Lord  on  earth:  1. 
His  majesty ;  2.  His  wisdom,  a.  time,  b.  place,  c.  wit 
nesses,  d.  circumstances,  e.  consequences,  of  the  As 
cension;  3.  His  beneficent  faithfulness  to  His  own, 
comp.  Matt,  xxviii.  20. 

STAKKE  : — OsrANDER: — Whom  God  sends  into  tin 
holy  ministry,  them  does  He  also  equip  with  the  ne 
cessary  gifts. — To  the  receiving  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
there  belongs  a  patient  waiting  in  prayer  and  con 
sideration  of  the  word. — Whom  Jesus  blesses,  he  is 
and  remains  blessed. — Beautiful  and  edifying  is  it 
when  parents  depart  from  the  world,  for  they  even 
thus  bless  their  children. — BREXTIUS  : — Christ  has  at 
His  Ascension  bequeathed  us  the  blessing,  why  do 
we  longer  fear  the  curse  ? — Bibl,  Wirt. : — Jesus  de 
parted  to  prepare  the  place.  —  HEDINGER  :  —  Thua 
have  we  then  a  sure  and  open  entrance  to  the  sane 
tuary  that  is  within  the  heavens,  Heb.  x.  1 9,  20. — J. 
HALL  : — Rejoice,  oh  thou  holy  soul,  for  thy  last  con 
flict  also  shall  be  crowned  with  triumph. — The  fel 
lowship  of  the  Spirit  makes  a  fellowship  in  the  wor 
ship  of  God. — Servants  of  God  labor,  pray,  suffer, 
and  praise  God  in  fellowship. — OSIANDER  : — Jesus  is 
ours  also,  with  all  His  treasures,  therefore  let  us 
praise  and  glorify  Him  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

HEUBNER:— The  place  of  the  Passion  of  Christ 
also  the  place  of  His  glorification. — With  blessing 
did  He  come,  with  blessing  did  He  part. — How  dif 
ferent  this  blessed  parting  from  that  on  the  cross ! — 
The  apostles  showed  after  the  Resurrection  far  more 
reverence  for  Jesus ;  they  had  a  sense  of  His  God 
head,  therefore  we  read  here  for  the  first  time :  they 
worshipped  Him. — Worship  befits  Christ,  else  would 
He  not  have  received  it.— The  disciples  return  back, 
in  prayer  unscparated  from  Christ,  no  longer  alone. 
— ARNDT: — The  Ascension  of  Christ  the  perfection: 
1.  Of  His  prophetical;  2.  of  His  high-priestly;  3.  of 
His  kingly,  office.  —  SCHLEIERMACHER:  — The  pro 
mises  of  the  departing  Redeemer.— PALMER  :— The 
lovely  position  in  which  the  departing  Redeemer 
hath  left  us  behind  in  this  world :  a.  above  our  heads 
we  have  an  opened  heaven,  b.  above  our  eyes  a 
blessed  home,  and  c.  under  our  feet  the  way  which 
the  feet  of  the  Lord  have  smoothed  and  hallowed. — 
RUPERTI  : — Why  do  we  stand  after  the  Saviour  has 
ascended  and  look  towards  heaven?  —  SCHMID:  — 
What  the  earth  is  to  them  who  look  after  the  Risen 
Saviour  towards  heaven. — Why  does  the  Saviour 
point  us  at  His  Ascension  to  the  Holy  Spirit? — AHL- 
FELD  : — The  last  will  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. — 
STKINMEYER: — The  separation  through  the  Ascension 
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is  the  source  of  true  union. — SOCCHON  : — The  com 
fort  which  the  Ascension  of  Jesus  Christ  assures  to 
us. — THOLUCK  : — The  refreshing  thoughts  to  which 
the  history  of  the  Ascension  leads  us:  1.  The  place 
of  His  BOubriog  the  place  of  His  parting;  2.  veiled  is 
His  beginning,  veiled  is  His  exit;  3.  the  conclusion 
of  His  ways  is  blessing  for  His  people;  4.  He  has  de 
parted  from  us  and  yet  has  remained  to  us ;  6.  He 
remains  veiled  from  His  people  till  He  shall  appear 
in  brightness. — \V.  HOFACKER  : — The  significance  of 
the  Ascension-day:  1.  As  a  day  of  the  richest  and 
most  glorious  blessing ;  2.  as  a  day  of  the  grandest 
homage ;  3.  as  a  day  of  the  most  joyful  encourage 
ment. — HARI.ESS: — The  way  to  the  blessed  under- 
iUnding  of  the  Ascension  of  Christ. — YON  KAPFF  : — 


The  Ascension  of  Christ  as:  1.  The  glorification  of 
Jesus;  2.  of  our  human  nature;  3.  of  our  whole  earth. 
—  SCHUUR:—  Heart  and  soul  towards  heaven!  1. 
Here  is  darkness,  there  is  light ;  2.  here  is  strange- 
ness,  there  is  home ;  3.  here  is  combat,  there  is  vic 
torious  palm;  4.  here  is  sorrow,  there  is  bliss. — 
FLORET  : — The  Ascension  of  our  Lord  the  crown  of 
His  glory. 

Compare  further  on  this  whole  section  the  well- 
digested  essay  of  Dr.  H.  G.  HASSE  :  Das  Leben  dtt 
verklarten  Erlosers  im  Himmcl,  nach  den  eitfcnen 
Ausspruchen  des  Iferrn,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Bibl.  Theol. 
Leipsic,  1854,  and  Die  Chriitl.  Glaubenxlehre,  heraut- 
g.egeben  von  dem  Calwer  Verein,  2  Theil,  2  Abthtg. 
pp.  266-286,  Stuttgart,  1857. 


